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GENNESARET, SEA OF 


GEN NES’ARET, SEA OF (Aluen Sedat 
eapér, Luke v. 1; B8wp T'evynodp, 1 Mace. 
67), called i in the 0. T. “the Sea of Chinnereth,* . 
or “Cinneroth,”’ Num. xxxiv. 11; Josh. xii. 3), 
from a town of that name which stood on or near 
its shore (Josh. xix. 35). In the later Hebrew 


we always find the Greek form “YD3°3, which may 
possibly be a corruption of 1723, though some 


derive the word from Gannah, “a garden,” and 
Sharon, the name of a plain between Tabor and 
this lake (Onom. s. v. Xapdéy; KReland, pp. 193, 
259). Josephus calls it Pevynoapiriv Aurny (Ant. 
xviii. 2, § 1); and this seems to have been its com- 
mon name at the commencement of our era (Strab. 
xvi. p. 755; Plin. v. 16; Ptol. v. 15). At its 
northwestern angle was a beautiful and fertile plain 
called “ Gennesaret"’ (jv T'evynoapér, Matt. xiv. 
31), from which the name of the lake was taken 
(Joseph. B. J. ili. 10, § 7). The lake is also called 
in the N. T. @dAagoa rijs Tad:Aaias, from the 
province of Galilee which bordered on its western 
side (Matt. iv. 18; Mark vii. 31; John vi. 1); and 
Odracoa Tijs T:Bepiddos, from the celebrated city 
(John vi. 1, [xxi. 1]). Eusebius calls it Aluvy 
TiBepids (Onum. % V. Lapa; see also Cyr. in Jes. 
i. 5). It is a curious fact that all the numerous 
names given to this lake were taken from places on 
its western side. Its modern name is Bahr Tuba- 


riych ( &3yabo y=). 


In Josh. xi. 2 “the plains south of Chinneroth ” 
are mentioned. It is the sea and not the city that 
is here referred to (comp. Deut. iii. 17; Josh. xii. 
3); and “the plains ‘’ are those along the banks of 
the Jordan. Most of our Lord's public life was 
spent in the environs of the Sea of Gennesaret. 
On its shores stood Capernaum, “his own city” 
(Matt. iv. 13); on its shore he called his first dis- 
ciples from their occupation as fishermen (Luke v. 
1-11); and near its shores he spake many of his 
parables, and performed many of his miracles. 
This region was then the most densely peopled in 
all Palestine. No lesa than nine cities stood on the 
very shores of the lake; while numerous large vil- 
lages dotted the plains and hill-sides around (Por- 
ter, Handbook, p. 424). 

The Sea of Gennesaret is of an oval shape, about 
thirteen geogrephical miles long, and six brvad. 
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GENNESARET, SEA OF 


Josephus gives the length at 140 stadia, and the 
.| breadth forty (B. J. iii. 10, § 7); and Pliny says 
it measured xvi. M. Pp. by vi. (//. N. xiv.). Both 
these are so near the truth that they could scarcely 
have heen mere estimates. The river Jordan enters 
it at its northern end, and passes out at its southern 
end. In fact the bed of the lake is just a lower 
section of the great Jordan valley. Its most re- 
markable feature is its deep depression, being no 
less than 700 feet below the level of the ocean 
(Robinson, Bibl. Res. i. 613). Like almost all 
lakes of volcanic origin it occupies the bottom of a 
great basin, the sides of which shelve down with a 
uniform slope from the surrounding plateaus. On 
the east the banks are nearly 2UU0 feet high, des- 
titute of verdure and of foliage, deeply furrowed by 
ravines, but quite flat along the summit; forming 
in fact the supporting wall of the table-land of 
Bashan. On the north there is a gradual descent 
from this table-land to the valley of the Jordan; 
and then a yradual rise again to a plateau of nearly 
equal elevation skirting the mountains of Upper 
Galilee. The western banks are less regular, yet 
they present the same general features — plateaus 
of different altitudes breaking down abruptly to 
the shore. The scenery has neither grandeur nor 
beauty. It wants features, and it wants variety. 
It is bleak and monotonous, especially so when the 
sky is cloudless and the sun high. The golden 
tints and purple shadows of evening help it, but it 
looks best during a thunder-storm, such as the 
writer has often witnessed in early spring. The 
cliffs and rocks along the shores are mostly a hard 
porous basalt, and the whole basin has a scathed 
voleanic look. The frequent earthquakes prove 
that the elements of destruction are still at work 
beneath the surface. There is a copious warm 
fountain near the site of Tiberias, and it is said 
that at the time of the great earthquake of 187 
both the quanti’y and temperature of the water 
were much increased. 

The great depression makes the climate of the 
shores almost tropical. This is very sensibly felt 
by the traveller in going down from the plains of 
Galilee. In summer the heat is intense, and even 
in early spring the air has something of an Egyp- 
tian balminess. Snow very rarely falls, and though 
it often whitens the neighboring mountains, it 
never lies here. ‘The vegetation is almost of a 
trupical character. The thorny lote-tree grows 
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898 GENNEUS 


among the basalt rocks; palms flourish luxuriantly, 
and indigo is cultivated in the fields (comp. Joseph. 
B. J. iii. 10, § 6). 

The water of the lake is sweet, cool, and trans- 
parent; and as the beach is everywhere pebbly it 
has a beautiful sparkling look. This fact is some- 
what strange when we consider that it is exposed to 
the powerful rays of the sun, that many warm and 
brackish springs flow into it, and that it is supplied 
by the Jordan, which rushes into its northern end, 
a turbid, ruddy torrent. ‘The lake abounds in fish 
now as in ancient times. Some are of the same 
specics as those got in the Nile, such as the Silurus, 
the Afugil, and another called by Hasselquist Spa- 
rus Galikeus (Heise, pp. 181, 412 f.; comp. Joseph. 
B. J. iii. 10,§ 7). The fishery, like the soil of 
the surruunding country, is sadly neglected. One 
little crazy boat is the sole representative of the 
fleets that covered the lake in N. T. times, and 
even with it there is no deep-water fishing. Two 
modes are now employed to catch the fish. One is 
a hand-net, with which a man, usually naked 
(John xxi. 7), stalks along the shore, and watching 
his opportunity, throws it round the game with a 
jerk. The other mode is still more curious. Bread- 
crumbs are mixed up with bi-chloride of mercury, 
and sown over the water; the fish swallow the 
poison and die. The dead bodies float, are picked 
up, and taken to the market of Tiberias! (J’orter, 
Handbook, p. 432.) 

A “mournful and solitary silence’? now reigns 
along the shores of the Sea of Gennesaret, which 
were in former ages studded with great cities, and 
resounded with the din of an active and industrious 
people. Seven out of the nine cities above referred 
to are now uninhabited ruins; one, Magdala, is oc- 
cupied by half a dozen mud hovels; and Tiberias 
alone retains a wretched remnant of its former 
prosperity. J.L. P. 


GEN N EUS (Tevvaios, Alex. Tevveos: Gen- 
nus), father of Apollonius, who was one of several 
generals (orparyyol) commanding towns in Pales- 
tine, who molested the Jews while Lysias was gov- 
ernor for Antiochus Eupator (2 Mace. xii. 2). 
Luther understands the word as an adjective (yer 
yaios == well-born), and has “des edlen Apollo- 
nius.”’ 

GENTILES. I. Old Testament. — The He- 
brew ‘2 in sing. = a people, nation, body politic; 
in which sense it is applied to the Jewish nation 
amongst others. In the plural it acquires an ethno- 
graphic, aud also an invidious meaning, and is ren- 
dered in A. V. by Gentiles and Heathen. 


t"43, the nations, the surrounding nations, for- 


eigners, as opposed to Israel (Neh. v. 8). In Gen. 
x. § it occurs in its most indefinite sense = the far- 
distant inhabitants of the Western Isles, without 
the slightest accessory notion of heathenism, or 
Larbarism. In Lev., Deut., Ps., the term is ap- 
plied to the various heathen nations with which 
Israel came into contact; its meaning grows wider 
in proportion to the wider circle of the national ex- 
perience, and more or less invidious according to 
the success or defeat of the national arms. In the 
prophets it attains at once its most comprehensive 
and its most hostile view; hostile in presence of 
victorious rivals, comprehensive with reference to 
the triumphs of a spiritual future. 
Notwithstanding the disagreeable connotation of 
the term, the Jews were able to use it, eveu in the 


GEON 


plural, in a purely technical, geocraphical sense. So 
Gen. x. 5 (see above); Gen. xiv. 1; Josh. xii. 23; 
Is. ix. 1. In Josh. xii. 23, “the king of the na- 
tions of Gilgal,”* A. V.; better with Gesenius “ the 
king of the Gentiles at Gilgal,”” where probably, as 
afterwards in Galilee, foreigners, Gentiles, were set- 
tled among the Jews. 

For ‘Galilee of the Gentiles,” comp. Matt. iv. 
15 with Is. ix. 1, where A. V. “Galilee of the 


nations.” In Heb. psa Orb, the “ circle of 


the Gentiles; "’ nar’ éfoxny, Debary, ba-Galeel, 
whence the name Galilee applied to a district which 
was largely peopled by the Gentiles, especially the 
Pheenicians. 

The Gentiles in Gen. xiv. 1 may either be the 
inhabitants of the same territory, or, as snecested 
by Gesenius, “nations of the West’ generally. 


II. New Testament.— 1. The Greek %@yos in 
sing. means a people or nation (Matt. xxiv. 7; Acts 
ii. 5, &c.), and even the Jewish people (Luke vii. 


5, xxiii. 2, &c.; comp. 4a, supr.). It is only in 


the pl. that it is used for the Heb. OY", heathen, 
Gentiles (comp. @@vos, heathen, ethnic): in Matt. 
xxi. 43 Z@yer alludes to, but does not directly stand 
for, “the Gentiles.” As equivalent to Gentiles it 
is found in the Epistles of St. Paul, but not always 
in an invidious sense (e. g. Rom. xi. 13; Eph. iii. 
1, 6). 

2. “EAAny, John vii. 35, 7 Starwopda trav “EA- 
Afvwy, “the Jews dispersed among the Gentiles,”’ 
Rom. iii. 9, louSafous wal “EAAnvas, Jews and 
Gentiles. : 

The A. V. is not consistent in its treatment of 
this word; sometimes rendering it by Greck (Acts 
xiv. 1, xvii. 4; Rom. i. 16, x. 12), sometimes by 
Gentile (Rom. ii. 9, 10, iii. 9; 1 Cor. x. 32), in- 
serting Greek in the margin. The places where 
“EAAny is equivalent to Greek simply (as Acts xvi. 
1, 3) are much fewer than those where it is equiva- 
lent to Gentile. The former may probably be 
reduced to Acts xvi. 1, 3; Acts xviii. 17; Rom. i. 
14. The latter use of the word seems to have 
arisen from the almost universal adoption of the 
Greek language. Even in 2 Mace. iv. 13 ‘EAAn»o- 
nds Appears as synonymous with aAdAoguAiouds 
(comp. vi. 9); and in Is. ix. 12 the LXX. renders 


onrbs by “EAAnvas; and so the Greek Fathers 
defended the Cliistian faith xpds “EAAnvas, and 
Kal ‘EAAfvwy, [GREEK; HEATHEN. ] 

T. E. B. 


GENU’BATH (i1333 [thef, Ges.]: Pavr- 
Bd: Genubath), the son of Hadad, an Fdomite 
of the royal family, by an Egyptian princess, the 
sister of Tahpenes, the queen of the Pharaoh who 
governed Egypt in the latter part of the reign of 
David (1 K. xi. 20: comp. 16). Genubath was 
born in the palace of Pharaoh, and weaned by the 
queen herself; after which he became a member 
of the royal establishment, on the same footing as 
one of the sons of Pharaoh. The fragment of 
Edomite chronicle in which this is contained is 
very remarkable, and may be compared with that 
in Gen. xxxvi. Genubath is not again mentioned 
or alluded to. 


GE’ON (Pnav: GCehon), ice. Guiox, one of 
the four rivers of Mden; introduced, with the Jordan, 
aud probably the Nile, into a figure in the praise 


GERA 


a! wisdom, Ecclus. xxiv. 27. This is merely the 
Greek form of the Hebrew name, the same which 
ts used by the LXX. in (ren. ii. 13. 

GE/RA (S73 [grain, lille weight, Ges.]: 
Inpd; [in 1 Chr. viii. 5, Rom. Vat. Tepd: Gera]), 
one of the ‘sons,’’ ¢. e. descendants, of Benjamin, 
enumerated in Gen. xlvi. 21, as alread y living at 
the time of Jacob's migration into Egypt. He 
was son of Bela (1 Chr. viii. 3). [Beua.] The 
text of this last passage is very corrupt; and the 
different Geras there named seem to reduce them- 
selves into one—the same as the son of Hela. 
Gera, who is named Judy. iii. 15 as the ancestor 
of Ehud, and in 2 Sam. xvi. 5 as the ancestor 
of Shimei who cursed David [BECHER], is prob- 
ably also the same person. Gera is not men- 
tioned in the list of Beujamite families in Num. 
xxvi. 38-40; of which a very obvious explanation 
is that at that time he was not the head of a sep- 
arate family, but was included among the Belaites; 
it being a matter of necessity that some of Bela's 
sons should be so included, otherwise there could 
he no family of Belaites at all. Dr. Kalisch has 
some long and rather perplexed observations on the 
discrepancies in the lists in Gen. xlvi. and Num. 
xxvi., and specially as regards the sons of Benjamin. 
But the truth is that the two lists agree very well 
as far as Benjamin is concerned. For the only dis- 
crepance that remains, when the absence of Becher 
and Gera from the list in Num. is thus explained, 


is that for the two names “TTS and WN (hi 
and Rosh) in Gen., we have the one name HY TS 


(Ahiram) in Num. If this last were written OS™, 
as it might be, the two texts would be almost 
identical, especially if written in the Samaritan 
character, in which the shin closely resembles the 
mem. That Ahiram is right we are quite sure, 
from the family of the Ahiramites, and from the 
non-mention elsewhere of Kosh, which in fact is 
not a proper name. [RosH.] The conclusion 


therefore seems certain that WN7YTIN in Gen. 
is a mere clerical error, and that there is perfect 
agreement between the two lists. This view is 
etrencthened by the further fact that in the word 
which follows Rosh, namely, Muppim, the initial 
mis an error for sk. It should be Shuppim, as in 
Num. xxvi. 39; 1 Chr. vii. 12. The final m of 
Ahiram, and the initial sh of Shuppim, have thus 
been transposed. To the remarks made under 
BreCHER should be added that the great destruction 
of the Benjamites recorded in Judg. xx. may ac- 
count for the introduction of s0 many new names 
in the later Benjamite lists of 1 Chr. vii. and viii., 
of which several seem to be women’s names. 
A. C. H. 


GERAH. [Mgasvures.] 


GERAR (973 [circle, district, Fiirst ; abode, 
Sage Sim., Ges.]: Tepapd [or Pépapa; in 2 





@ The well where Isaac and Abimelech covenanted 
\& distinguished by the LXX. from the Beer-sheba 
where Abraham did so. the former being called ¢péap 
Spxov, the latter dpdap dpeccpod. 

® The stopping wells is a device stil] resorted to by 
the Bedouins, to make a country untenable by a neigh- 
bor of whom they wish to be rid. 

*In his Phys. Geogr. (p. 123) Robinson rays 
wevely that this valley was doubtless “ some portion or: 
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Chr., Pedap: Gerara;] Joseph. Ant. i. 12, § 1, 
a@ very ancient city south of Gaza. It occurs chiefly 
in Genesis (x. 19, xx. 1, xxvi. 1, 6, [17, 20, 26]) 
also incidentaily in 2 Chr. xiv. 13, 14. In Genesi. 
the people are spoken of as Philistines; but their 
habits appear, in that early stage, more pastora, 
than they subsequently were. Yet they are even 
then warlike, since Abimelech was “a captain of the 
host,’” who appears from his fixed title, «* Phichel,”* 
like that of the king, “ Abimelech,”’ to be a per- 
manent officer (comp. Gen. xxi. 32, xxvi. 26, and 
Ps. xxxiv., title). The local description, xx. 1, 
‘between Kadesh and Shur,” is probably meant 
to indicate the limits within which these pastoral 
Philistines, whose chief seat was then Gerar, ranged, 
although it would by no means follow that their t ter- 
ritory embraced all the interval between those cities. 
[t must have trenched on the “ suuth’’ or ‘south 
country’ of later Palestine. From a comparison 
of xxi. 32 with xxvi. 23, 26,¢ Beer-sheba would 
seem to be just on the verge of this territory, and 
perhaps to be its limit towards the N. E. For its 
southern boundary, though very uncertain, none is 
more probable than the wadies el-Arish (++ River 
of Ecypt’’ (torrent, 5m) and el-Ain; south 
of which the neighboring “ wilderness of Paran” 
(xx. 15, xxi. 22, 34) may be probably reckoned to 
begin. Isaac was most probably born in Gerar. 
The great crops which he subsequently raised attest 
the fertility of the soil, which, lying in the maritime 
plain, still contains some of the best ground in 
Palestine (xxvi. 12). It is possible that the wells 
mentioned by Robinson (i. 190) may represent 
those diyged by Abraham and reopened by Isaac 
(xxvi. 18-22).0 Williams (//oly City, i. 46) speaks 
of a Joorf el-Gerar as now existing, three hours 
S. S. E. of Gaza, and this may probably indicate 
the northern limit of the territory, if not the site 
of the town; but the range of that territory need 
not be so far narrowed as to make the Wady 
Ruhaibeh an impossible site, as Robinson thinks it 
(see his map at end of vol. i. and i. 197), for 
Rehoboth. There is also a Wady el-Jerir laid 
down S. of the wadies above-named, and running 
into one of them; but this is too far south (Robin- 
son, i. 189, note) to be accepted as a possible site. 
The valley of Gerar may be almost any important 
wady within the limits indicated; but if the above- 
mentioned situation for the wells be not rejected, it 
would tend to designate the Wady el-' Ain. Robin- 
son (ii. 44) appears to prefer the Warly es-Sherf uh, 
running to the sea south of Gaza. Eusebius (de 
Sit. g¢ Nom. Loc. Heb. 8. v.) makes Gerar 25 miles 
S. from Eleutheropolis, which would be about the 
latitude of Beer-sheba; but see Jerome, Lib. Quest. 
Heb. Gen. xxii. 8. Bered (xvi. 14) may perhaps 
have lain in this territory. In 1 Chr. iv. 39, the 
LXX. read Gerar, eis Thy Tépapa, for Gedor: a 

substitution which is not without some claims tc 


support. [BERED; BEER-SHEBA; GEDOR.] 
H. HH. 
* GERAR, VALLEY OF. [GERarR.] 





branch of these valleys south and southeast of Gaza.” 
Van de Velde (ii. 183) heard of “a site called Um et 
Gerar, about 8 hours from Gaga, and about the same. 
distance from the sea,” though without any ruins te 
indicate ita antiquity. Thomson says (Land and Book, 
fi. 348) that Gerar haa not yet been discovered, bu 
can hardly fail to be brought to light, “ just as soon as 
it is safe to travel in that revion.” H 


$00 GERASA 
GER ASA (Pépaca, Ptol.; Lepdooa, Not. 
Eecles.: Arab. Jerash, U*y>)- This name does 


wot occur in the O. T., nor in the Received Text of 
the N. T. But it is now generally admitted that in 
Matt. viii. 28  Gerasenes’' supersedes *(;adarenes.”’ 
Gerasa was a celebrated city on the eastern borders 
of Perwa (Joseph. B. J. iii. 3, § 3), placed by some 
in the province of Coelesyria and region of Decapolis 
(Steph. s. v.), by others in Arabia (Epiph. ade. 
Her. ; Origen. in Johan.). These various state- 
meuts do not arise from any doubts as to the 
locality of the city, but from the ill-defined bound- 
aries of the provinces mentioned. In the Roman 
age no city of Palestine was better known than 
Gerasa. It is situated amid the mountains of 
Gilead, 20 miles east of the Jordan, and 25 north of 
Philadelphia, the ancient Rabbath-Ammon. Several 
MSS. read Tepaonvey instead of Tepyeonvay, in 
Matt. viii. 28; but the city of Gerasa lay tuo far 
from the Sea of Tiberias to admit the possibility 
of the miracles having been wrought in its vicinity. 
If the reading Tepacnvay be the true one, the 

épa, “district,’”’ must then~ have been very large, 
including Gadara and its environs; and Matthew 
thus uses a broader appellation, where Mark and 
Luke use a more specific one. ‘This is not imprub- 
able; as Jerome (ad Obad.) states that Gilead was 
in his day called Gerasa; and Origen affirms that 
Fepaonvay was the ancient reading (Upp. iv. p. 
140). (GADARa.] 

It is not known when or by whom Gerasa was 
founded. It is first mentioned by Josephus as 
having been captured by Alexander Jannaus (circ. 
Bb. C. 85; Joseph. B. J. i. 4, § 8). It was one of 
the cities the Jews burned in revenge for the mas- 
sacre of their countrymen at Ceesarea, at the com- 
mencement of their last war with the Romans; and 
it had scarcely recovered from this calamity when 
the Kimperor Vespasian despatched Annius, his 
general, to capture it. Annius, having carried the 
city at the first assault, put to the sword one 
thousand of the youth who had not effected their 
escape, enslaved their families, and plundered their 
dwellings (Joseph. B. J. iv. 9,§ 1). It appears 
to have been nearly a century subsequent to this 
period that Gerasa attained its greatest prosperity, 
and was adorned with those monuments which give 
it a place among the proudest cities of Syria. His- 
tory tells us nothing of this, but the fragments of 
inscriptions found among its ruined palaces and 
temples, show that it is indebted for its architec- 
tural splendor to the age and genius of the Anto- 
nines (A. D. 138-80). It subsequently became the 
seat of a bishopric. There is no evidence that the 
city was ever occupied by the Saracens. There are 
no trices of their architecture — no mosques, no in- 
scriptions, no reconstruction of old editices, such as 
are found in most other great cities in Syria. All 
here is Roman, or at least ante-Islamic; every 
structure remains as the hand of the destroyer or 
the earthquake shock left it — ruinous and de- 
serted. 

The ruins of Gerasa are by far the most beauti- 
ful and extensive east of the Jordan. ‘They are 
situated on both sides of a shallow valley that runs 
from north to south through a high undulating 
plain, and falls into the Zurka (the ancient Jabbok ) 
at the distance of about 5 miles. A little rivulet, 
thickly fringed with oleander, winds through the 
valley, giving life and beauty to the deserted city. 
The first view of the ruins is very striking; and 
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such as have enjoyed it will not soon forget the 
impression made upon the mind. The long colon- 
nade running through the centre of the city, ter- 
minating at one end in the graceful circle of the 
forum; the groups of columns clustered here and 
there round the crumbling walls of the temples; 
the heavy masses of masonry that distinguish the 
positions of the great theatres; and the vast field 
of shapeless ruins rising gradually from the green 
banks of the rivulet to the battlemented heights on 
each side — all combine in forming a picture such 
as is rarely equaled. The form of the city is an 
irregular square, each side measuring nearly a mile. 
It was surrounded by a strong wall, a large porticn 
of which, with its flanking towers at intervals, is 
in a good state of preservation. ‘Three gateways 
are still nearly perfect; and within the city upwards 
of too hundred and thirty columns remain on their 
pedestals. (Full descriptions of Gerasa are given 
in the [Handbook for Syr. and Pal. ; Burckhardt’s 
Travels in Syria; Buckingham's Arab Tribes; 
Ritter’s Pal. und Syr.) J. L. P. 


GERGESE’NES, Matt. viii. 28. [GADARA.] 


GER’GESITES, THE (oi lepyecaio: : 
Vulg. omits), Jud. v. 16. [GinGAsHITEs.} 


GER1ZIM (always C*I°D WI, har-Geriz- 
zim, the mountain of the Gerizzites, from ‘77°, 
G'rizzi, dwellers in a shorn (i. e. desert) land, from 
m2, garaz, to cut off; possibly the tribe subdued 
by David, 1 Sam. xxvii. 8: Tapily, [Vat. Alex. 
-Cerw, exc. Alex. Deut. xi. 29, PaCipew:] Gurizm), 
a mountain designated by Moses, in conjunction 
with Mount Ebal, to be the scene of a great solein- 
nity upon the entrance of the children of Israel 
into the promised land. High places had a pecu- 
liar charm attached to them in these days of ex- 
ternal observance. The law was delivered from 
Sinai: the blessings and curses affixed to the per- 
furmance or neglect of it were directed to be pro- 
nounced upon Gerizim and Ebal. Six of the 
tribes — Simeon, Levi (but Joseph being repre- 
sented by two tribes, Levi's actual place probably 
was as assigned heluw), Judah, Issachar, Joseph, and 
Benjamin were to take their stand upon the former 
to bless; and six, namely — Reuben, Gad, Asher, 
Zebulun, Van, and Naphtali — upon the latter to 
curse (Deut. xxvii. 12-13). Apparently, the Ark 
halted mid-way between the two mountains, en- 
compassed by the priests and Levites, thus divided 
by it into two bands, with Joshua for their cory- 
phreus. He read the blessings and cursings succes- 
sively (Josh. viii. 33, 34), to be re-echoed by the 
Levites on either side of him, and responded to by 
the tribes in their double array with a loud Amen 
(Deut. xxvii. 14). Curiously enough, only the 
formula for the curses is given (eid. ver. 14-26); 
and it was upon [bal, and not Gerizim, where the 
altar of whole unwrought stone was to be built, 
and where the huge plastered stones, with the words 
of the law (Josh. vill. 32: Joseph. Ant. iv. 8, § 44, 
limits them to the blessings and curses just pro- 
nounced) written upon them, were to be set up 
(Deut. xxvii. 4-6) — a significant omen for a peo- 
ple entering jovously upon their new inheritance, 
and yet the song of Moses abounds with forebod- 
ings still more simster and plain-spoken (Deut. 
xxxii. 5, 6, and 15-28). 

The next question is, [as Moses defined the lo- 
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calities of Loal and Gerizim? Standing on the 
eastern side of the Jordan, in the land of Moab 
(Deut. i. 5), he asks: ‘Are they not on the other 
side Jordan, by the way where the sun goeth down 
(t. €. at some distance to the W.), in the land of 
the Canaanites, which dwell in the champaign over 
against Gilgal (i. ¢. whose territory — not these 
mountains — commenced over against Gilgal — see 
Patrick on Deut. xi. 30), beside the plains of Mo- 
reh?” . . . These closing words would seem to 
mark their site with unusual precision: for in Gen. 
xii. 6 “ the plain (LXX. ‘oak"') of Moreh"’ is ex- 
pressly connected with ‘the place of Sichem or She- 
ebem ‘* (N. IT. *Sychem"’ or “ Sychar,'’ which last 
form is thought to convey a reproach. Reland, 
Dissert. on Gerizim, in Ugol. Thesaur. p. decxxv., 
in Josephus the form is ‘‘Sicima’’), and accordingly 
Judg. ix. 7, Jotham is made to address his cele- 
brated parable to the men of Shechem from “the 
top of Mount Gerizim.’”’” The “hill of Moreh,” 
mentioned in the history of Gideon his father, may 
have been a mountain overhanging the same plain, 
but certainly could not have been further south 
(comp. c. vi. 33, and vii. 1). Was it therefore 
prejudice, or neglect of the true import of these 

that made Eusebius and Epiphanius, 
both natives of Palestine, concur in placing Ebal 
and Gerizim near Jericho, the former charging the 
Samaritans with grave error for affirming them to 
be near Neapolis? (Reland, Dissert., as above, p. 
deexx.). Of one thing we may be assured, namely, 
that their Scriptural site must have been, in the 
fourth century, lost to all but the Samaritans; 
othefwise these two fathers would have spoken 
very differently. It is true that they consider the 
Samaritan hypothesis irreconcilable with Deut. xi. 
30, which it has already been shown not to be. A 
more furmidable objection would have been that 
‘Joshua could not have marched from Ai to She- 
chem, through a hostile country, to perform the 
above solemnity, and retraced his steps so soon 
afterwards to Gilyal, as to have been fuund there 
by the Gibeonites (Josh. ix. 6; comp. viii. 30-35). 
Yet the distance between Ai and Shechem is not 
so long (under two days’ journey). Neither can 
the interval implied in the context of the former 
passavre have been so short, as even to warrant the 
modern supposition that the latter passage has been 
misplaced. ‘The remaining objection, nainely, “the 
_ Wide interval between the two mountains at She- 
chem ”’ (Stanley, S. ¢ P. p. 238, note), is still more 
easily dispused of, if we consider the blessings and 
curses to have been pronounced by the Levites, 
standing in the midst of the valley — thus abridg- 
ing the distance by one half —and not by the six 
tribes on either Hill, who only responded. How 
indeed could 600,000 men and upwards, besides 
women and children (comp. Num. ii. 32 with Judg. 
xx. 2 and 17), have been accommodated in a smaller 
space? Besides in those days of assemblies “snub 
dio,’ the sense of hearing must have been neces- 
sarily more acute, just as, before the aids of writing 
and printing, memories were much more retentive. 
We may conclude, therefore, that there is no room 
for doubting the Scriptural position of [bal and 
Gerizim to have been — where they are now placed 
—in the territory of the tribe of Ephraim; the 
latter of them overhanging the city of Shechem or 
Sicima, as Josephus, following the Scriptural nar- 
trative, asserts. Even Eusebius, in another work of 
his (Prep. Keang. ix. 22), quotes some lines from 
Theodotus, in which the true position of Ebal and 
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Gerizim is described with great force and accuracy 
and St. Jerome, while following Euselius in th 
Onomasticon, in his ordinary correspondence dow 
not hesitate to connect Sichem or Neapolis, the 
well of Jacob, and Mount Gerizim (/p. cviii. c. 
13, ed. Migne). Procopius of Gaza does nothing 
more than follow Eusebius, and that clumsily 
(Reland, Palest. lib. ii. c. 13, p. 503); but his 
more accurate namesake of Cesarea expressly as- . 
serts that Gerizim rose over Neapolis (Ve aif. 
v. 7)—that Ebal was not a peak of Gerizim (v. 
Quaresm. Alucid. T. S. lib. vii. Per. i. c. 8), but 
a distinct mountain to the N. of it, and separated 
from it by the valley in which Shechem stuod, we 
are not called upon here to prove; nor again, that 
ISbal was entirely barren, which it can scarce be 
called now; while Gerizim was the same proverb 
for verdure and gushing rills formerly, that it is 
now, at least where it descends towards N:dliis. 
It is a far more important question whether Ceri- 
zim was the mountain on which Abraham was 
directed to offer his son Isaac (Gien. xxii. 2 ff). 
First, then, let it be observed that it is not the 
mountain, but the district which is there called 
Moriah (of the same root with Moreh: see Corn. 
a Lapid. on Gen. xii. 6), and that antecedently to 
the occurrence which took place ‘ upon one of the 
mountains "’ in its vicinity — a consideration whiqh 
of itself would naturally point to the locality, 
already known to Abraham, as the plain or plains 
of Moreh, “ the land of vision,’’ “the high land ;"’ 
and therefore consistently ‘the land of adoration,’ 
or “religious worship,” as it is variously explained. 
That all these interpretations are incomparably 
more applicable to the natural features of (ierizim 
and its neighborhood, than to the hillock (in com- 
parison) upon which Solomon built his temple, 
none can for a moment doubt who have seen both. 
Jerusalem unquestionably stands upon high ground : 
but owing to the hills “round about ’’ it cannot 
be seen on any side from any great distance; nor, 
for the same reason, could it ever have been a land 
of vision, or extensive views. Even from Mount 
Olivet, which must always have towered over the. 
small eminences at its base to the S. W., the view 
cannot be named in the same breath with that from 
Gerizim, which is one of the finest in Palestine, | 
commanding, as it does, from an elevation of nearly . 
2,500 feet (Arrowsmith, Geograph. Dict. of the H. 
S. p. 145), “the Mediterranean Sea on the W., 
the snowy heights of Hermon on the N., on the E. 
the wall of the trans—Jordanic mountains, broken. 
by the deep cleft of the Jabhok *’ (Stanley, S. yj P. 
p- 235), and the lovely and tortuous expanse of 
plain (the Mukhne) stretched as a carpet of many 
colors beneath its feet. Neither is the appearance, 
which it would “ present to a traveller advancing 
up the Philistine plain" (bd. p. 252) — the direc- 
tion from which Abraham came -— to be overlooked. 
It is by no means necessary, as Mr. Porter thinks 
(Handbook of S. § P. i. 339), that he should 
have stared from Beer-sheba (see Gen. xxi. 34 — 
“the whole land being before him,"’ c. xx. 15). 
Then, “on the morning of the third day, he would 
arrive in the plain of Sharon, exactly where the 
massive height of Gerizim j3 visible afar off” (ibid 
p- 251), and from thence, with the mount always 
ee ee 

a ® From the top of Gerizim the traveller enjoys “s 
prnapect unique in the Holy Land.”’ See it well de 
scribed in Tristram’s Land of Israel, p. 161, 1st ed. 

H. 
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in view, he would proceed to the exact ‘place 
which God had twld him of ’’ in all solenmity — for 
ayain, it is not necessary that he should have ar- 
rived on the actual spot during the third day. All 
that is said in the narrative, is that, from the time 
that it hove in sight, he and Isaac parted frum the 
young men, and went on together alone. ‘The 
Samaritans, therefore, through whom the tradition 
of the true site of Gerizim has been preserved, are 
probably not wrong when they point out still — as 
they have done from time immemorial — Gerizim 
as the hill upon which Abrahamn’s « faith was made 
perfect; ‘’ and it is observable that no such spot is 
uttempted to be shown on the rival hill of Jerusa- 
Jem, as distinct from Calvary. Difterent reasons 
in all probability caused these two localities to be 
so named: the first, not a mountain, but a land, 
district, or plain (for it is not intended to be as- 
serted that Gerizim itself ever bore the name of 
Moriah; though a certain spot upon it was ever 
afterwards to Abraham personally ‘ Jehovah- 
jireh '*), called Moreh, or Moriah, from the noble 
vision of nature, and therefore of natural religion, 
that met the eye; the second, a small hill deriving 
its name from a special revelation or vision, as the 
express words of Scripture say, which took place 
“ by the threshing floor of Araunah the Jelusite ”’ 
(2 Chr. iii. 1; comp. 2 Sam. xxiv. 16). If it be 
thought strange that a place once called by the 
“Father of the faithful’’ Jchovah-jireh, should 
have been merged by Moses, and ever afterwards, 
in a general name so different from it in sense and 
origin as Gerizim; it would be still more strange, 
that, if Mount Moriah of the book of Chronicles 
and Jehovah-jireh were one and the same place, no 
sort of allusion should have been made by the in- 
spired historian to the prime event which had 
caused it to be so called. True it is that Josephus, 
in more than one place, asserts that where Abra- 
ham offered, there the temple was afterwards built 
(Ant. i. 13, § 2, and vii. 13, § 9). Yet the same 
Josephus makes God bid Abraham go to the moun- 
tain — not. the land — of Moriah; having omitted 
all mention of the plains of Moreh in his account 
of the preceding narrative. Besides, in more than 
one place he shows that he bore no love to the Sa- 
maritans (ibid. xi. 8, § 6, and xii. 5,§ 5). St. 
Jerome follows Josephus ( Qeest. in Gen. xxii. 5, 
ed. Migne), but with his uncertainty about the site 
of Gerizim, what else could he have done? Besides 
it appears from the Onomasticun (s. v.) that he 
considered the hill of Moreh (.Judg. vii. 1) to be 
the same with Moriah. And who that is aware of 
the extravagance of the Rabbinical traditions re- 
specting Mount Moriah can attach weight to any 
one of them? (Cuneus, De Repdl. Heb. lib. ii. 
12). Finally, the Christian tradition, which makes 
the site of Abraham's sacrifice to have been on 
Calvary, will derive countenance from neither Jose- 
phus nor St. Jerome, unless the sites of the ‘Tem- 
ple and of the Crucifixion are admitted to have 
been the same. 

Another tradition of the Samaritans is far less 
trustworthy; namely, that Mount Gerizim was the 
spot where Melchisedech met Abraham — though 
there certainly was a Salem or Shalem in that 
neighborhood (Gen. xxxiii. 18; Stanley, S. ¢ P. 
p- 247 ff.). The first altar erected in the land of 
Abraham, and the first appearance of Jehovah to 
chim in it, was in the plain of Moreh near Sichem 
(Gen. xii. 6); but the mountain overhanging that 
ity (assuming our view to be correct) had not yet 
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been hallowed to him for the rest of hie life by that 
decisive trial of his faith, which was made there 
subsequently. He can hardly therefore be supposed 
tu have deviated from his road so far, which lay 
through the plain of the Jordan: nor again is it 
likely that he would have found the king of Sedom 
so far away from his own territory (Gen. xiv. 17 
tt.). Lastly, the altar which Jacob built was 
not on Gerizim, as the Samaritans contend, 
though probably about its hase, at the head of the 
plain between it and Ebal, “in the parcel of a 
field’ which that patriarch purchased from the 
children of Hamor, and where he spread his tent 
(Gen. xxxiti. 18-20). Here was likewise his well 
(John iv. 6); and the tomb of his son Joseph 
(Josh. xxiv. 32), both of which are still shown; 
the former surmounted by the remains of a vaulted 
chamber, and with the ruins of a church hard by 
(Kohinson, Bibl. Aes. ii. 283) the latter, with “a 
fruitful vine” trailing over its white-washed in- 
closure, and before it two dwarf pillars, hollowed 
out at the top to receive lamps, which are lighted 
every Friday or Mohammedan sabbath. There is, 
however, another Mohammedan monument claiming 
to Le the said tomb (Stanley, 8. g° P. p. 241, note). 
The tradition (Robinson, ii. 283, note) that the 
twelve patriarchs were buried there likewise (it 
should have made them eleven without Joseph, or 
thirteen, including his two sons), probably depends 
upon Acts vil. 16, where, unless we are to suppose 
confusion in the narrative, aurds should be read 
for "ABpadu. which may well have been suggested 
to the copyist from its recurrence, v. 17; while 
airds, frum having already occurred, v. 15, might 
have been thought suspicious. 

We now enter upon the second phase in the his- 
tory of Gerizim. According to Josephus, a marriage 
contracted between Manasseh, brother of Jaddus, 
the then high-priest, and the daughter of Sanballat 
the Cuthwan (comp. 2 K. xvii. 24), having created 
a great stir amongst the Jews, who had been 
strictly forbidden to contract alien marriages (Izr. 
ix. 2; Neh. xiii. 23) — Sanballat, in order to ree- 
oncile his son-in-law to this unpopular aflinity, ob- 
tained leave from Alexander the Great to build a 
temple upon Mount Gerizim, and to inaugurate a 
rival priesthood and altar there to those of Jerusa- 
lem (Ani. xi. 8, §§ 2-4, and for the harmonizing 
of the names and dates, Prideaux, Connect. i. 396 
ff, M’Caul’s ed.). ‘Samaria thenceforth,” says. 
Prideaux, ‘ became the common refuge and asylum 
of the refractory Jews’’ (ibid. ; see also Joseph. 
Ant. xi. 8, § 7), and for a time, at least, their 
temple seems to have been called by the name of a 
(ireek deity (An?. xii. 5, § 5). Hence one of the 
first acts of Hyrcanns, when the death of Antiochus 
Sidetes had set his hands free, was to seize Shechem, 
and destroy the temple upon Gerizim, after it had 
stood there 200 years (Ant. xiii. 9,§ 1). But the 
destruction of their temple by no means crushed 
the rancor of the Samaritans. ‘The road from 
Galilee to Judea lay then, as now, through Sa- 
maria, skirting the foot of Gerizim (John iv. 4). 
Here was a constant occasion for rel.gious contro- 
versy and for outrage. “ How is it that Thou, be 
ing a Jew, askest to drink of me, which am a woman 
of Samaria? ’' said the female to our Lord at the 
well of Jacob, where both parties would always he 
sure to meet. “Qur fathers worshipped in (hi 
mountain, and ye say that in Jerusalem is the piace 
where men ought to worship ?’' . . . Subsequently 
we read of the depredations committed on that ruad 
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gpon a party of Galileans (Ant. xx. 6,§ 1). The 
iberal attitude, first of the Saviour, and then of 
his disciples (Acts viii. 14), was thrown away upon 
all those who would not abandon their creed. And 
Gerizim continued to be the focus of outbreaks 
through successive centuries. One, under Pilate, 
while it led to their severe chastisement, procured 
the disgrace of that ill-starred magistrate, who had 
crucified “Jesus, the king of the Jews,”’ with im- 
punity (And. xviii. 4, § 1). Another hostile gath- 
ering on the same spot caused a slaughter of 10,600 
of them under Vespasian. It is remarkable that, 
in this instance, want of water is said to have made 
them easy victims; so that the deliciously cold and 
pure spring on the summit of Gerizim must have 
failed before so great a multitude (B. J. iii. 7, § 
32). At length their aygressions were directed 
against the Christians inhabiting Neapolis — now 
powerful, and under a bishop—in the reign of 
Zeno. ‘Terebinthus at once carried the news of 
this outrave to Byzantium: the Samaritans were 
forcibly ejected from Gerizim, which was handed 
over to the Christians, and adorned with a church 
in honor of the Viryin; to some extent fortitied, 
and even guarded. This not proving sufficient to 
repel the foe, Justinian built a second wall round 
the church, which his historian says defied all at- 
tacks (Procop. De Aedif. v. 7). It is probably the 
ruins of these buildings which meet the eye of the 
modern traveller (Handb. of S. G P. ii. 339). 
Previously to this time, the Samaritans had been a 
numerous and important sect — sutticiently so, in- 
deed, to be carefully distinguished from the Jews 
and Ceelicolista in the ‘Theodosian code. ‘This last 
outrage led to their comparative disappearance from 
history. Travellers of the 12th, 14th, and 17th 
centuries take notice of their existence, but extreme 
paucity (Karly Travels, by Wright, pp. 81, 181, 
and 432), and their number now, as in those days, 
is said to be below 200 (Robinson, Bibl. Res. ii. 
282, 2d ed.). We are confined by our subject to 
Gerizim, and therefore can only touch upon the 
Samaritans, or their city Neapolis, so far as their 
history connects directly with that of the mountain. 
And yet we may observe that as it was undoubt- 
edly this mountain of which our Lord had said, 
‘Woman, believe me. the hour cometh, when ye 
shal] neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusa- 
lem (2. e. exclusively), worship the Father” (John 
iv. 21) — so likewise it is a singular historical fact, 
that the Samaritans have continued on this self- 
same mountain century after century, with the 
briefest interruptions, to worship according to their 
ancient custom ever since to the present day. 
While the Jews — expelled from Jerusalem, and 
therefore no longer able to offer up bloody sacrifices 
according to the law of Moses — have been obliged 
to adapt their ceremonial to the circumstances of 
their destiny: here the Paschal Lamb has been 
offered up in all ages of the Christian era by a 
email but united nationality (the spot is accurately 
marked out by Dr. Robinson, Aibl. Res. ii. 277).4 
Their copy of the Law, probably the work of Ma- 
naeseh, and known to the fathers of the 2d and 3d 
cen’ mies (Prideaux, Connect. i. 600; and Robin- 
son, ii. 297-301), was, in the 17th, vindicated 
from oblivion by Scaliger, Usher, Morinus, and 





a © The reader will find under Passover (Amer. ed.) 
a particular account of the manner in which the Sa- 
maritans celebrate that great festival on Gerizim. On 
@erizim and the modern Samaritans interesting infor- 
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others; and no traveller now visits Palestine with 
out making a sight of it one of his prime objects 
Gerizim is likewise still to the Samaritans what 
Jerusalem is to the Jews, and Mecca to the Mo- 
hammedans. ‘Their prostrations are directed to- 
wards it wherever they are; its holiest sput in their 
estimation being the traditional site of the taber- 
nacle, near that on which they believe Alraham to 
have offered his son. Both these spots are on the 
summit; and near them is still to be seen a mound 
of ashes, similar to the larger and more celebrated 
one N. of Jerusalem; collected, it is said, from the 
sacrifices of each successive age (Dr. Robinson, 
Bibl. Res. ii. 202 and 299, evidently did not see 
this on Gerizim). Into their more legendary tra- 
ditions respecting Gerizim, and the story of their 
alleged worship of a dove, — due to the Jews, their 
enemies (Reland, Diss. ap. Ugolin. Thesrur. vite. 
pp- decxxix.-xxxiii.), — it is needless to enter. 
EK. S. Ff. 

* The theory that Gerizim is “the mountain on 
which Abraham was directed to offer his son Isaac," 
advocated by Dean Stanley (S. gy 7. p. 248) and 
controverted by Dr. Thomson (Lind and book, ii. 
212), is brought forward by the writer of the above, 
on vrounds which appear to us wholly unsubstan- 
tial. 

(1.) The assumed identity of Moreh and Moriah 
cannot be admitted. There is a radical difference 
in their roots (Robinson's Gesen. //eh. Lex. 8. vv.), 
which is conceded by Stanley; and the reasoning 
about “the plains of Moreh, the land of vision,” 
‘called Moreh, or Moriah, from the noble vision 
of nature,’’ ete., is irrelevant. Murphy (Comm. 
in loc.), justly observes: “ As the two names occur 
in the same document, and differ in form, they nat- 
urally denote different things.” 

(2.) The distance of Gerizim from Beer-sheba 
is fatal to this hypothesis. ‘The sugvestion that 
Abraham need not have “started from Beer-sheba," 
is gratuitous — the narrative fairly conveying the 
impression that he started from his residence, which 
was then at that place. (Brren-snkna.| From 
this point Jerusalem is three days, and Gerizim two 
days still further, north. The journey could not 
have been completed, with a loaded ass, “on the 
third day;'’ and the route by which this writer, 
following Stanley, sends the party to Gerizim, is 
an unknown and improbable route. 

(3.) The suggestion of Mr. I foulkes above, and 
of Mr. Grove [Mortan], that the patriarch only 
came in sight of the mountain on the third day, 
and had an indefinite time for the rest of the jour- 
ney, and the similar suggestion of Dr. Stanley, 
that after coming in sight of the mountain he had 
“half a day” for reaching it, are inadmissible. 
Acknowledging “that from the time it hove in 
sight, he and Isaac parted from the young men and 
went on tocether alone,"’ these writers all overlook 
the fact that from this point the wood for the burnt- 
offering was laid upon Isaac. ‘Thus far the needed 
materials had been carried by the servants and the 
ass. That the young man could bear the burden 
for a short distance alone, does not warrant the 
supposition that he could have borne it for a day‘a 
journey, or a half-day’s —in which case it would 
seem that the donkey and servants micht have 


mation will be found in Mills’s Three Months’ Residence 

at Nablus, Lond. 1864; and in Mr. Grove’s paper Ow 

the Modern Samaritans in Vacation Tourists for 18€i 
RR 
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been left at home. The company halted, appar- 
ently, not very far from the spot of the intended 
sacrifice. 

(4.) The commanding position of Gerizim, with 
the wide prospect from its summit, is not a necessary, 
nor probable, element in the decision of the ques- 
tion. It was to the land of Moriah that the patri- 
arch was directed, some one of the eminences of 
which, apparently not yet named, the Lord was to 
designate as his destination. In favor of Gerizim 
as an elevated site, Stanley lays stress upon the 
phrase, “lifted up his eyes,’ forgetting that this 
identical phrase had been applied (Gen. xiii. 10) 
ae Lot’s survey of the plain of the Jordan below 


(5.) The Samaritan tradition is unreliable. 
From the time that a rival temple to that on Mo- 
riah was erected on Gerizim, the Samaritans felt a 
natural desire to invest the spot with some of the 
sanctities of the earlier Jewish history. Their 
substitution of Moreh for Moriah (Gen. xxii. 2) in 
their version, is of the same character with this 
claim. Had this been the traditionary site of the 
scene in question, Josephus would hardly have 
ventured to advance the claim for Jerusalem; and 
though sharing the prejudices of his countrymen, 
his general fairness as a historian forbids the in- 
timation that he was capable of robbing this com- 
munity of a cherished site, and transferring it to 
another. Moreover, the improbable theory that 
Gerizim, and not Jerusalem, was the scene of the 
meeting petween Abraham and Melchisedec, which, 
though held by Prof. Stanley, Mr. Ffoulkes is com- 
pelled to reject, has the same authority of Samar- 
itan tradition. 

The objections to the Moriah of Jerusalem as 
the site in question, need not be considered here. 
The theory which claims that locality for this sac- 
rificial scene, has its ditliculties, which will be ex- 
amined in their place. (Montan, Amer. ed.] 
Whether that theory be accepted or rejected, the 
claims of Gerizim appear to us too slightly sup- 
ported to entitle them to any weiyht in the discus- 
sion. Ss. W. 


GER‘TZITES, 1 Sam. xxvii. 8. [GeRziTEs.] 
GERRHE'’NIANS, THE (éos rev Peppn- 


vow; Alex. Tevynpww: ad Gerrenos), named a 2 
Macc. xiii. 24 only, as one limit of the district 
committed by Antiochus Fupator to the govern- 
ment of Judas Maccabeus, the other limit being 
Ptolemais (Accho). To judge by the similar ex- 
pression in defining the extent of Simon’s govern- 
ment in 1 Macc. xi. 59, the specification has refer- 
ence to the sea-coast of Palestine, and, from the 
nature of the case, the Gerrhenians, wherever they 
‘were, must have been south of Ptolemais. Grotins 
seems to have been the first to sucgest that the 
‘town Gerrhon or Gerrha was intended, which lay 
between Pelusium and Rhinocolura (Wady el 
Arish). But it has been pointed out by [wald 
(Geschichte, iv. 365, note) that the coast as far 
north as the latter place was at that time in pos- 
session of Egypt, and he thereon conjectures that 
the inhabitants of the ancient city of GERAR, S. 
E. of Gaza, the residence of Abraham and Isaac, 
are meant. In support of this Grimm (Kurzq. 
Handb. ad loc.) mentions that at least one MS. 
reads Tepapnyay, ines would without difficulty 
‘be corrupted to Ted 

It seems to have aa ovenouked that the Syriac 
version (early, and entitled to much respect) has 


GERSHON 


Gozor (3 ). By this may be intended eithes 


(a) the ancient GrzER, which was near the sea, 
somewhere about Joppa; or (6) Gaza, which appears 
sometimes to take that form in these books. In 
the former case the government of Judas would 
contain half, in the latter the whole, of the coast 
of Palestine. The latter is most probably correct, 
as otherwise the important district of Idumea, 
with the great fortress of BeTHSURA, would have 
been left unprovided for. G. 


GER’SHOM (in the earlier books puna, 


in Chr. generally pw»). lL. (Pnpody; in 
Judg. IPnpody, [Vat. M. Tnpoop, Vat. H.} and 
Alex. My ow; Joseph. I'npoos: Gersim, Ger- 
som.) the first-born son of Moses and Z ipporah 
(Ex. ii. 22; xviii. 3). The name is explained in these 
passages as if cw “A (Ger sham) = a stranger 
there, in allusion to Moses’ being a foreigner in 
Midian — “For he said, I have been a stranger 
(Ger) in a foreign land.’ This signification is 
adopted by Josephus (Ant. ii. 13, § 1), and also 
by the LXX. in the form of the name which they 
give —I'npodu; but according to Gesenius (Thes. 
p- 306 b), its true meaning, taking it as a Hebrew 


word, is “expulsion,” from a root wr, being only 
another form of GERSHON (see also Fiirst, [andicd.). 
The circumcision of Gershom is probably related 
in Ex. iv. 25. He does not appear again in the 
history in his own person, but he was the founder 
of a family of which more than one of the mem- 
bers are mentioned later. (a.) One of these was a 
remarkable person — “Jonathan the son of Ger- 
shom,"’ the “young man the Levite,"’ whom we 
first encounter on his way from Bethlehem-Judah 
to Micah’s house at Mount Ephraim (Judg. xvii. 
7), and who subsequently became the first priest to 
the irregular worship of the tribe of Dan (xviii. 
30). The change of the name ‘“ Moses"’ in this 
passage, as it originally stood in the Hebrew text, 
to “ Manasseh,’’ as it now stands both in the text 
and the A. V., is explained under MANASSEH. 
(6.) But at least one of the other branches of the 
family preserved its allegiance to Jehovah, for when 
the courses of the Levites were settled by king Da- 
vid, the “sons of Moses the man of God "' received 
honorable prominence, and SHEMUEL chief of the 


sons of Gershom was appointed ruler (“I"22) of 
the treasures. (1 Chr. xxiii. 15-17; xxvi. 24-28.) 

2. The form under which the name GERSHON 
— the eldest son of Levi — is given in several pas- 
sages of Chronicles, namely, 1 Chr. vi. 16, 17, 20, 
43, 62, 71; xv. 7. The Hebrew is almost alter- 
nately OW, and OW"; the ILXX. adhere to 
their ordinary rendering of Gershon; [[om.] Vat. 
TeScav, Alex. Pnpowy, [exc. vi. 43, Vat. Peedomy, 


and xv. 7, Alex. Bnpowy, Vat. FA. Pnpoapu:] 
Vulg. Gerson and Gersom. 


3. (Sw73: I'npoowp, [Vat.] Alex. I'npowp: 
Gersom), the representative of the priestly family 


of Phinehas, among those who accompanied Ezra. 


from Babylon (Ezr. viii. 2). In Esdras the name 
is GERSON. G. 
GERSHON (}1W"3: in Gen. Pnprdv, in 
other books uniformly TeScdéy; and 90 also Alex. 
with three exceptions; Joseph. Ant. fi. 7, § 4, 
I'npoduns: [Gerson]), the eldest of the three sone 
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of Levi, born before the descent of Jacobs’ family 
into Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 11; Ex. vi. 16). But though 
the eldeat born, the families of Gershon were out- 
stripped in fame by their younger brethren of Ko- 
hath, from whom sprang Moses and the priestly 
line of Aaron. Gershon's sons were LIBNI and 
Supu (Ex. vi. 17; Num. iii. 18, 21; 1 Chr. vi. 
17), and their families were duly recognized in the 
reign of David, when the permanent arrangements 
for the service of Jehovah were made (1 Chr. xxiii. 
7-11). At this time Gershon was represented by 
the famous Asaph “the seer,’ whose genealo:zy is 
given in 1 Chr. vi. 39-43, and also in part, 20, 21. 
The family is mentioned once avain as taking part 
in the refurms of king Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 12, 
where it should be observed that the sons of Asaph 
are reckoned as distinct froin the (rershonites). At 
the census in the wilderness of Sinai the whole 
number of the males of the Bene-Gershon was 
7,500 (Num. iii. 22), midway between the Kohath- 
ites and the Merarites. At the same date the 
efficient men were 2,630 (iv. 40). On the occasion 
of the second census the numbers of the Levites 
are given only in gross (Num. xxvi. 62). The 
sons of Gershon had charge of the fabrics of the 
Tabernacle — the coverings, curtains, hangings, 
and cords (Num. iii. 25, 26; iv. 25, 26); for the 
transport of these they had two covered wagons 
and four oxen (vii. 3,7). In the encampment their 


station was behind (‘TETS) the Tabernacle, on the 
west side (Num. iii. 23). When on the march they 
went with the Merarites in the rear of the first 
body of three tribes, — Judah, Issachar, Zebu- 
lun, — with Reuben behind them. In the appor- 
tionment of the Levitical cities, thirteen fell to the 
lot of the Gershonites. These were in the northern 
tribes — two in Manasseh beyond Jordan; four in 
Issachar; four in Asher; and three in Naphtali. 
All of these are said to have possessed “ suburbs,”’ 
and two were cities of refuge (Josh. xxi. 27-33; 1 
Chr. vi. 62, 71-76). It is not easy to see what 
special duties fell to the lot of the Gershonites in 
the service of the Tabernacle after its erection at 
Jerusalem, or in the Temple. The sons of Jedu- 
thun * prophesied with a harp,’’ and the sons of 
Heman “litted up the horn,'’ but for the sons of 
Asapb no instrument is mentioned (1 Chr. xxv. 
1-5). They were appointed to “ prophesy ’’ (that 
is, probably, to utter, or sing, inspired words, 


ND2), perhaps after the special prompting of Da- 
vid himself (xxv. 2). Others of the Gershonites, 
sons of Laadan, had charge of the ‘treasures of 
the house of (God, and over the treasures of the 
holy thines " (xxvi. 20-22), among which precious 
stones are specially named (xxix. 8). 

In Chronicles the name is, with two exceptions 
(1 Chr. vi. 1; xxiii. 6), given in the slightly differ- | ° 
ent form of Gershom. ((srusitom, 2.] See also 
GERsHoNItes. G. 


GER‘SHONITES, THE (DWT, i. e. 


the Gershunnite: 6 Pedauv, 5 Pedowvr (Vat. -vec]; 
viol Tedeuni [Vat. -ve.]; Alex. [in Josh. and 1 





@ See an instance of this in 1 Chr. vi. 2-15, where 


the line of Kohath is given, to the exclusion of the | ¢ 


other two families. 

6 The LXX. has rendered the passage referred to 
as follows : — cai Sov 4% yn Karpxcito ard avyxovrey 
Qaed VedAau porn (Alex. PeAaucovp) reretxicnéerwr 
aaj des yns Aiy’srov. The word Gelamsour may be 
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Chr.,] Pypoy: [Gersonite, Gerson, filti Gerson or 
Gerson) 4 the family descended fron: GERSHON o 
GersHom, the son of Levi (Num. iii. 21, 23, 24 
iv. 24, 27, xxvi. 57; Josh. xxi. 33; 1 Chr. xxiii. 
i 2 Chr. xxix. 12). 


“ THE GERSHONITE”’ [['npowm, Tedown; Vat. 
Pnpowver, Mnpoomvers Alex. Pnpowver, Inpowm: 
Gersonni, Gersunites},” as applied to individuals, 
occurs in 1 Chr. xxvi. 21 (Laadan), xxix. 8 (Jehiel). 

lu. 

GER’SON ([npodv: [Vat. corrupt:] Ger- 
somus), 1 Esdr. viii. 29. [GERSHOM, 3.] 

GER’ZITES, THE (T7377, or WI — 
(Ges. Thes. p. 301) — the iirzite, or the Gerizzite: 
Vat. omits, Alex. roy TeCpatov: Gerzi and Gezrs 
{ 2], but A his Quest. Hebr. Jerome has Getri: 
Syr. and Arab. Goudol), a tribe who with the 
Geshurifes and the Amalekites occupied the land 
between the south of Palestine and Egypt in the 
time of Saul (1 Sam. xxvii. 8). They were rich in 
Bedouin treasures — * sheep, oxen, asses, camels, 
and apparel "’ (ver. 9; comp. xv. 3; 1 Chr. v. 21). 
The name is not found in the text of the A. V. 
but only in the margin. This arises from its having 
been corrected by the Masorets (Keri) into Giz- 
RITES, which form (or rather GEZRITES] our trans- 
lators have adopted in the text. The change is 
supported by the Targum, and by the Alex. MS. 
of the LXX. as above. There is not, however, any 
apparent reason for relinquishing the older form of 
the name, the interest of which lies in its con- 
nection with that of Mount Gerizim. In the name 
of that ancient mountain we have the only remain- 
ing trace of the presence of this old tribe of Be- 
douins in central Palestine. They appear to have 
occupied it at a very early period, and to huve 
relinquished it in company with the Amalekites, 
who also left their name attached to a mountain 
in the same locality (Judg. xii. 15), when they 
abandoned that rich district for the less fertile but 
freer South. Other tribes, as the Avvim and the 
Zemarites, also left traces of their presence in the 
names of towns of the central district (see pp. 201 a, 
277, note 0). 

The connection between the Gerizites and Mount 
Gerizim appears to have been first suggested by 
Gesenius. ([T'iirst accepts the same view.| It has 
been since adupted by Stanley (S. f P. p. 237, 
note). (Gesenius interpreta the name as ‘ dwellers 
in the dry, barren country.” G. 


GE’SEM, THE LAND OF (79 leodu: 
terra Jesse), the Greek form of the Hebrew name 
GOSHEN (Jud. i. 9). 


GE’/SHAM (]W"3, i. e. Geshan [ filthy, Ges.]. 
dp, Alex. Pnpowu: Gesun), one of the sons 
pra je ave in the Benealogy of Judah and family 
of Caleb (1 Chr. ii. 47). Nothing further con- 
cerning him has been yet traced. The name, as it 
stands in our present Bibles, is a corruption of the 
A. V. of 1611, which has, accurately, GESHAN. 
Burrington, usually very careful, has Geshur (Table 
xi. 1, 280), but without giving any authority. 


a corruption of the Hebrew meolam . . Shurah (A. V. 
of old . . to Shur’’), or it may contain a mention 
of the name Telem or Telaim, a place in the extreme 
south of Judah (Josh. xv. 24), which bore a prominent 
part in a former attack on the Amalekites (1 Sam. xv. 
4). Im the latter case [ has been read for T. (Ses 
Lengerke ; Firast’a Handwd. &c.) 


‘~ 


906 GESHAN 
* GE’SHAN (1 Chr. ii. 47), the correct form 


GETHSEMANE 
* The bridge over the Jordan above tne sea of 


of a name for which GestAam has been improperly | Galilee no doubt stands where one must have stoo¢ 


aubstituted in modern editions of the A. V. 
A. 


GE’SHEM, and GASH’MU (203, WwS 
[corporeality, firmness, First) : Pnodu: [ Gosem, } 
Guasem), an Arabian, mentioned in Neh. ii. 19, 
and vi. 1, 2, 6, who, with “ Sanballat the Horonite, 
and Tobiah, the servant, the Ammonite,"’ opposed 
Nehemiah in the repairing of Jerusalem. Geshem, 
we may conclude, was an inhabitant of Arabia 
Petrwa, or of the Arabian Desert, and probably the 
chief of a tribe which, like most of the tribes on 
the eastern froutier of Palestine, was, in the time 
of the Captivity and the subsequent period, allied 
_ with the Persians or with any peoples threatening 
the Jewish nation. Geshem, like Sanballat and 
Tobiah, seems to have been one of the “ governors 
beyond the river,’’ to whom Nehemiah came, and 
whose mission “ grieved them exceedingly, that 
there was come a man to seek the welfare of the 
children of Israel’ (Neh. ii. 10): for the wandering 
inhabitants of the frontier doubtless availed them- 
selves largely, in their predatory excursions, cf the 
distracted state of Palestine, and dreaded the re- 
establishment of the kingdom; and the Arabians, 
Ammonites, and Ashdodites, are recorded as having 
“conspired to fight against Jerusalem, and to 
hinder ” the repairing. ‘he endeavors of these con- 
federates and their failure are recorded in chapters 
ii., iv., and vi. ‘The Arabic name corresponding to 
Geshem caunot easily be identified. Jiasim (or 


Gasim, pole) is one of very remote antiquity ; 
3 a” 


and Jashum ( pn) is the name of an historical 


tribe of Arabia Proper; the latter may more prob- 
ably be compared with it. E. S. P. 


GE’SHUR (TER and TTA, a bridye: 


[TeScovo, exc. 2 Sam. iii. 3, reasip, Vat. Tecerp; 
1 Chr. ii. 23, Alex. Tecgoup, ili. 2, Pevoup: Ges- 


sur :] Arab. , Yessur), a little principality 


in the northeastern corner of Bashan, adjoining 
the province of Argob (Deut. iii. 14), and the king- 
dom of Aram (Syria in the A. V.; 2 Sam. xv. 8; 
comp. 1 Chr. ii. 23). It was within the boundary 
of the allotted territory of Manasseh, but its inhab- 
itants were never expelled (Josh. xiii. 13; comp. 
1 Chr. ii. 23). King David married “ the daughter 
of Talmai, king of Geshur’ (2 Sam. iii. 3); and 
her son Absalom sought refuge among his maternal 
relatives after the murder of his brother. The wild 
acts of Absalom's life may have been to some extent 
the results of maternal training: they were at least 
characteristic of the stock from which he sprung. 
He remained in “Geshur of Aram” until be was 
taken back to Jerusalem by Joab (2 Sam. xiii. 37, 
xv. 8). It is highly probable that Geshur was a 
section of the wild and rugged region, now called 
ol-Lejah, among whose rocky fastnesses the Gesh- 
arites might dwell in security while the whole sur- 
rounding plains were occupied by the Israelites. 
On ‘the north the Lejah borders on the territory 
of Damascus, the ancient Aram; and in Scripture 
the name is so intimately connected with Bashan 
and Argob, that one is led to suppose it formed 
part of them (Deut. iii. 13, 14; 1 Chr. ii. 23; Josh. 
dij. 12, 13). [Arcon.] J. L. P. 


pe a eS eS hha SS SED 


in ancient times. [BrrbGe, Amer. ed.} It may 
be, says Robinson (Phys. Geogr. p. 155), that 
the adjacent district on the east of the Jordan took 


the name of Geshur (TA), as if ‘ Bridge-land ’; 


at any rate Geshur and the Geshurites were in this 
vicinity.” H. 


GESH’URI and GESH’URITES (SW : 


{in Deut. » Tapyaci, Vat. Alex. -ges; Comp. Tec- 
goupi; in ' Josh. -» Alex. Tecoupt; xii. 5, Pepyeoi, 
Vat. -oes; xiii. 2, 11, 14, Peoipi, Vat. Pecveiper; 
1 Sam., Teorpi, Vat. -oei-; Alex. Tevepes: Ges- 
surt.) 1. The inhabitants of Geshur, which see 
(Deut. iii. 14; Jos. xii. 5, xiii. 11). 

2. An ancient tribe which dwelt in the desert 
between Arabia and Philistia (Josh. xiii. 2; 1 Sam. 
xxvii. 8); they are mentioned in connection with 
the Gezrites and Amalekites. [GEZER, p. 909.] 

J. L. P. 


GETHER (1703: rarép; [Alex. Padep:] 
Gether), the third, in ‘order, of the sons of Aram 
(Gen. x. 23). No satisfactory trace of the people 
sprung from this stock has been found. The theories 
of Bochart and others, which rest on improbable 
etymologies, are without support; while the suyg- 
gestions of Carians (ILieron.), Bactrians (Joseph. 


Ant.), and SiLol o> (Saad.), are not better 


founded. (See Bochart, Phaleg, ii. 10, and Winer, 
8. v.). Kalisch proposes Gesutnr; but he does not 
adduce any argument in its favor, except the sim- 
ilarity of sound, and the pernutation of Aramwan 
and Hebrew letters. 


The Arabs write the name yp (Ghathir) ; 


and, in the mythical history of their country, it is 
said that the probably aborivinal tribes of Thamood, 
Tasur, Jadces, and 'Ad (the last, in the second 
generation, through ‘OQod), were descended from 
Ghiathir (Caussin (de Perceval], esi, i. 8, 9, 23; 
Abul-Fida, Hest, Anteisl. 16). These traditions 
are in the highest degree untrustworthy; and, as 
we have stated in ARABIA, the tribes referred to 
were, almost demonstrably, not of Semitic origin. 
See ARABIA, ARAM, and NABATH-EANS. 
E. 8. P. 


GETHSEM’ANE (/13, gath, a “ wine 


press,’ and Taw, shemen, “oil;”” Te@onuavel 
{so Tisch.; Lachm. Treg. -ve7], or more generally 
Pebonuavi), a small “ farm,’’ as the French would 
say, ‘un bien aux champs” (xwploy = ager, 
predium ; or as the Vulgate, rilla; A.V. “place;” 

Matt. xxvi. 36; Mark xiv. 32), situated across the 
brook Kedron (John xviii. 1), probably at the foot 
of Mount Olivet (Luke xxii. 39), to the N. W., 
and about } or } of a mile English from the walls 
of Jerusalem. ‘There was a “arden, or rather 
orchard (xjmos), attached to it, to which the olive, 
fig, and pomegranate doubtless invited resort hy 
their “ hospitable shade.”” And we know from the 
Evangelists SS. Luke (xxii. 89) and John (xviii. 2) 
that our Lord ofttimes resorted thither with his 
disciples. ‘It was on the road to Bethany,” says 
Mr. Greswell (//arm. Dias. xlii.), “and the faruily 
of Lazarus might have’ possessions there; "’ but, if 
so, it should have been rather on the S E side of 
the mountain where Bethany lies: part of which, i# 
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aay be ronarked, being the property of the village foretold, and as the name imports, were fulfilled 
still, as it may well have been then, is even now | those dark words, “I have trodden the wine- press 
called Bethany (el- Azeriyeh) by the natives. Hence ' alone" (Ixiii. 3; comp. Rev. xiv. 20, “the wine- 
the expressions in S. Luke xxiv. 50 and Acts i. 12! press... without the city”). 6 T he period of 
are quite consistent. According to Josephus, the the year,” proceeds Mr. Greswell, “ was the Vernal 
suburbs of Jerusalem abounded with gardens and Equinox: the day of the month about two days 
pleasure-grounds (wapatelco:s, B. J. vi. 1, § 1; full of the moon —in which case the 
comp. v. 3, § 2): now, with the exception of those moon would not be now very far past her meridian ; 
belonging to the Greek and Latin convents, hardly 'and the night would be enlightened until a late 
the veatige of a garden is to be seen. ‘here is hour towards the morning  — the day of the week 
indeed a favorite paddock or close, half-a-mile or |; Thursday, or rather, according to the Jews, Friday 
more to the north, on the same side of the con-|— for the sun had set. The time, according ‘o 
tinuation of the valley of the Kedron, the property | Mr. Greswell, would be the last watch of the night, 
of a wealthy Turk, where the Mohammedan ladies | between our 11 and 12 o'clock. Any recapitulation 
pass the day with their families, their bright flowing | of the circumstances of that ineffable event would 
costume forming a picturesque contrast to the stiff | be unnecessary; any comments upon it unseason 
sombre foliage of the olive-grove beneath which! able. A modern garden, in which are eight ven- 
they cluster. But Gethsemane has not come down ‘erable olive-trees, and a grotto to the north, de- 
to us as a scene of mirth; its inexhaustible associa- | tached from it, and in closer connection with the 
tions are the offspring of a single event — the| Church of the Sepulchre of the Virgin — in fact 
Agony of the Son of God on the evening preceding | with the road to the summit of the mountain run- 











His Passion. Here sheacaoe lp as Isaiah had 





ning De between them, as it did also in the days of 




















” Old Olive-Trees in Gethsemane, from 8. E. 


the Crusaders (Sanuti Secret. Fidel. Cruc. lib. iii. 
p- xiv. c. 9)— both securely inclosed, and under |S 
‘ock and key, are pointed out as making up the 
true Gethsemane. These may, or may not, be the 
spots which Eusebius, St. Jerome (Liber de Situ 
et Nominibus, s. v.), and Adamnanus mention as 
such; but from the 4th century downwards some 
such localities are spoken of as known, frequented, 

and even built upon. Every generation dwells most 
upon what accords most with its instincts and pre- 
dilections. Accordingly the pilgrims of antiquity 
eay nothing about those time-honored olive-trees, 








@ © EY-Azartych is the Arabic name, derived from 


whose age the poetic minds of a Lamartine or a 
— they were doubt- 
leas not so imposing in the 6th century; still, had 
they been noticed, they would have afforded undy- 
ing witness to the locality — while, on the other 
hand, few modern travellers would inquire for, and 
adore, with Antoninus, the three precise spots 
where our Lord is said to have fallen upon His 
face. inst the contemporary antiquity of the 
olive-trees, it has been urged that Titus cut down 
all the trees round about Jerusalem; and certainly 
this is no more than Josephus states in express 








language adopts the more distinctive Christian appella- 
; i. 


Jamra. Bethany is current only among foreigners, | tion. 


or those of foreign origin. In this instance the native | 
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terms (see particularly B. J. vi. 1, § 1, a passage ‘affecting of the sacred memorials in or abvut Jeru- 
which must have escaped Mr. Williams, Holy City, |nalem.” (S. gt P. p. 450, Jst ed.) 

vol. ii. p. 437, 2d ed., who only cives v. 3, § 2, and | 
vi. 8,§ 1). Besides, the 10th legion, arriving from history which may guide us as to the general situ- 
Jericho, were posted about the Mount of Olives ation of this ever memorable spot to which the 
(v. 2, § 3; and comp. vi. 2, § 8), and, in the course , Saviour repaired on the night of his betrayal. It 


of the siege, a wall was carried along the valley of 
the Kedron to the fountain of Siloam (v. 10, § 2). 
The probability, therefore, would seem to be, that 
they were planted by Christian hands to mark the 
spot: unless, like the sacred olive of the Acrop- 
olis (Biihr ad Herod. viii. 55), they may have 
reproduced themselves. Maundrell (/urly Trarels 
tn Paul. by Wright, p. 471) and Quaresmius (/:lucid. 
T. S. lib. iv. per. v. ch. 7) appear to have been the 
first to notice them, not more than three centuries 
ago: the former arguing against, and the latter in 
. favor of, their reputed antiquity; but nobody read- 
ing their accounts would imagine that there were 
then no more than eight, the locality of Gethsemane 
being supposed the same. Parallel claims, to be 
gure, are not wanting in the cedars of Lebanon, 
which are still visited with so much enthusiasm: in 
the terebinth, or oak of Mamre, which was standing 
in the days of Constantine the Great, and even 
worshipped (Vales. ad EFuseb. Vt. Const. iii. 53), 
and the fig-tree (Ficus elastica) near Nerbudda in 
India, which native historians assert to be 2,500 
years old (Patterson’s Journal of a Tour in Egypt, 
gc., p. 202, note). Still more appositely there were 
olive-trees near Linternum 250 years old, according 
to Pliny, in his time, which are recorded to have 
survived to the middle of the tenth century (Noureau 
Dict. @ Hist. Nat. Paris, 1846, vol. xxiz. pp. 61). 
E. S. Ff. 

* Gethsemane, which means “ olive-press”’ (see 
above) is found according to the narrative in the 
proper place; for Olivet, as the name imports, was 
famous for its olive-trees, still sufficiently numerous 
there to justify its being so called, though little cul- 
tivation of any sort appears now on that mount. 
The place is called also “a garden’ (xjxos), but 
we are not by any menns to transfer to that term 
our ideas of its meaning.* It is to be remembered, 
as Stanley remarks (S. f P. p. 187, Ist ed.), that 
«« Eastern gardens are not flower-gardens nor private 
gardens, but the orchards, vineyards, and fig-enclos- 
ures’’ near the towns. The low wall, covered with 
white stucco, which incloses the reputed Gethsemane, 
is comparatively modern. A series of rude pictures 
(utterly out of place there, where the memory and 
the heart are the only prompters required) are hung 
up along the face of the wall, representing different 
scenes in the history of Christ's passion, such as 
the scourging, the mockery of the soldiers, the 
sinking beneath the cross, and the like. The eight 
olive-trees here, though still verdant and productive, 
are so decayed as to require to be propped up with 
heaps of stones against their trunks in order to 
prevent their being blown down by the wind. Trees 
of this class are proverbially long-lived. Schubert, 
the celebrated naturalist, decides that those in 
Gethsemane are old enough to have flourished amid 
a race of contemporaries that perished long cen- 
turies ago (Heise in das Morgenland, ii. 521).¢ 
Stanley also speaks of them “ as the most venerable 
of their race on the face of the earth . . . the most 


@ “An argument for the great age of these trees 
has been drawn ffom the fact that a sedino (an old 


Turkish coin) is the governmental tax paid on each ; of every tree as his tribute. 
yne of this group, which was the tax on trees at the ' p. 300, 4te Aufl.) 


| 


There are two or three indications in the Gospel 


is quite certain that Gethsemane was on the western 
slope of Olivet, and near the base of that mountain 
where it sinks down into the valley of the Kedron. 
When it is said that “ Jesus went forth with his 
disciples beyond the brook Kedron, where was a 
garden’ (John xviii. 1), it is implied that he did 
not go far up the Mount of Olives, but reached the 
place which he had in view soon after crossing the 
bed of that stream. The garden, it will be observed, 
is named in that passage with reference to the 
brook, and not the mountain. This result ayrees 
also with the presumption from the Saviour's 
abrupt summons to his disciples recorded in Matt. 
xxvi. 46; ‘ Arise, let us be going; see, he is at 
hand that doth betray me.” ‘The best explanation 
of this language is that his watchful eye, at that 
moment, caught sight of Judas and his accomplices, 
as they issued from one of the eastern gates, or 
turned round the northern or southern corner of 
the walls, in order to descend into the valley. The 
night, with the moon then near its full, and about 
the beginning of April, must have been clear, or 
if exceptionally dark, the torches (John xviii. 13) 
would have left no doubt as to the object of such 
& movement at that nnseasonable hour. It may 
be added that in this neighborhood also are still to 
be seen caverns and deserted tombs iuto which his 
pursuers may have thought that he would endeavor 
to escape and conceal himself, and so came prepared 
with lights to follow him into these lurking-places. 

The present inclosure known as Gethsemane 
fulfills all these conditions; and so also, it may be 
claimed, would any other spot similarly situated 
across the brook, and along the western declivity in 
front of Jerusalem. Tischendorf (Reise in den 
Orient, i. 312) finds the traditionary locality «in per- 


fect harmony with all that we learn from the Evange- - 


lists... ‘Thomson (Land and Book, ii. 284) thinks 
it should be sought “rather in a secluded vale sev- 
eral hundred yards to the northeast of the present 
Gethsemane.’’ Robinson alleges no positive reasons 
against the common identification. ‘ The authen- 
ticity of the sacred garden,” says Williams (Huly 
City, ii. 437), «I choose rather to believe than to 
detend.’’ But such differences of opinion as these 
involve an essential agreement. The original garden 
may have been more or less extensive than the 
present site, or have stood a few hundred rods 
further to the north or the south; but far, certainly, 
from that spot it need not be supposed to have 
been. We may sit down there, and read the nar- 
rative of what the Saviour endured for our re- 
demption, and feel assured that we are near the 
place where he prayed, “Saying, Father, not my 
will, but thine be done;"’ and where, “ being in 
an agony, he sweat as it were great drops of blood, 
falling down to the ground.”’ It is altogether prob- 
able that the disciples in going back tu Jerusalem 
from Bethany after having seen the Lord taken up 
into heaven passed Gethsemane on the way. What 
new thoughts must have arisen in their minds, 


time of the Saracenic conquest of Jerusalem, A. D. 686. 

Since that period the Sultan receives half of the fruite 

(See Raumer, Palastina, 
HH 


GEUEL 


what deeper insight into the mystery of the agony 
must have flashed upon them, as they loohed once 
more upon that scene of the sufferings and humil- 
iation of the crucified and ascended One. H. 


GEU’EL (“N1N3, Sam. YNI2 [Gods ex- 
altation, Ges. }: Tov8:hA; | Vat. TovdinA | Guel), 
son of Machi: ruler of the tribe of Gad, and its 
representative among the spies sent from the wil- 
derness of Paran to explore the Promised Land 
(Num. xiii. 15). 


GE’ZER (772, in pause “W2 [steep place, 
precipice, First, Ges.]: TaCép, Pe(ep (Alex. 1 K. 
ix. 15, 16], Pd(apa, (Fa(npd; Josh. x. 33, Vat. 
Ta(ns; 1 Chr. xiv. 16, FA. T'a(apay:} Gazer. 
[ Gezer, Gazera]), an ancient city of Canaan, whose 
king, Horam, or Elam, coming to the assistance of 
Lachish, was killed with all his people by Joshua 
(Josh. x. 33; xii. 12). The town, however, is not 
said to have been destroyed; it formed one of the 
landmarks on the south boundary of Ephraim,? 
between the lower Meth-horon and the Mediterra- 
nean (xvi. 3), the western limit of the tribe (1 Chr. 
vii. 28). It was allotted with its suburbs to the 
Kohathite Levites (Josh. xxi. 21; 1 Chr. vi. 67); 
but the original inhabitants were not dispossessed 
(Judg. i. 29); and even down to the reign of Solo- 
mon the Canaanites, or (according to the LXX. 
addition to Josh. xvi. 10) the Canaanites and Per- 
izzites, were still dwelling there, and paying tribute 
to Israel (1 K. ix. 16). At this time it must in fact 
have been independent of Israelite rule, for Pharaoh 
had burnt it to the ground and killed its inhabi- 
tants, and then presented the site to his daughter, 
Solomon's queen. But it was immediately rebuilt 
by the king: and though not heard of again till 
after the Captivity, yet it played a somewhat prom- 
inent part in the later struggles of the nation. 
[GAzERA.] 

Ewald (Gesch. iii. 280; comp. ii. 427) takes 
Gezer and Geshur to be the same, and sees in the 
destruction of the former by Pharaoh, and the 
simultaneous expedition of Solomon to Hamath- 
zobah in the neighborhood of the latter, indications 
of a revolt of the Canaanites, of whom the Geshur- 
ites formed the most powerful remnant, and whose 
attempt against the new monarch was thus {rus- 
trated. But this can hardly be supported. 

In one place Gob is given as identical with Gezer 
(1 Chr. xx. 4, comp. 2 Sam. xxi. 18). The exact 
site of (sezer has not been discovered; but its gen- 
eral position is not difficult to infer. It must have 
Leen between the lower Beth-horon and the sea 
(Josh. xvi. 3; 1 K. ix. 17); therefore on the great 
maritime plain which lies beneath the hills of which 
Beil ur et-tahta is the last outpost, and forms the 
regular coast road of communication with Egypt 
(1 K. ix. 16). It is therefore appropriately named 
aa the last point to which David's pursuit of the 
Philistines extended (2 Sam. v. 25; 1 Chr. xiv. 
16 >); and as the scene of at least one sharp en- 


@ If Lachish be where Van de Velde and Porter 
would place it, at Um Likis, near Gaza, at least 40 
miles from the southern boundary of Ephraim, there 
is some ground for suspecting the existence of two 
Gesers, and this is confirmed by the order in which it 
ts mentioned in the list of Josh. xii. with Hebron, 
Egion, and Debir. There is not, however, any means 
of determining this 

6 In these two places the word, being at the end 
Mf a period, has, according to Hebrew custom. its first 
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counter (1 Chr. xx. 4), this plain heing their owr 
peculiar territory (comp. Jus. Ant. viii. 6, § 1, Pa- 
(apd, thy rijs MlaAaorlvay xdpas bwdpxoucay): 
and as commanding the communication between 
Egypt and the new capital, Jerusalem, it was an 
important point for Solomon to fortify. By Euse- 
bius it is mentioned as four miles north of Nicopo- 
lis (Amwds); @ position exactly occupied by the 
important town Jimzu, the ancient Gimzo, and 
corresponding well with the requirements of Joshua. 
But this hardly agrees with the indications of the 
1st book of Maccabees, which speak of it as between 
Emmaus (Amwds) and Azotus and Jamnia; and 
ayain as on the confines of Azotus. In the neigh- 
borhood of tke latter there is more than one site 
bearing the nae Yast; but whether this Arabic 
namie can be derived from the Hebrew Gezer, and 
also whether xo important a town as Gazara was in 
the time of the Maccabees can be represented by 
such insignificant villaves as these, are questions to 
be determined by future investigation. If it can, 
then perhaps the strongest claims for identity with 
Gezer are put forward by a village called Yasir, 4 
or 5 miles east of Joppa, on the road to Ramleh 
and Lydd. 

From the occasional occurrence of the form (Ga- 
zer, and from the LXX. version being almost uni- 
formly Gazera or Gazer, Ewald infers that this was 
really the original name. G. 


GEZRITES, THE (“W317, accur. the Giz- 
rite: [Vat. omits; Alex.] ro» Te(pasov: Gezri). 
The word which the Jewish critics have substituted 
in the margin of the Bible for the ancient reading, 
“the Gerizzite”’ (1 Sam. xxvii. 8), and which has 
thus become incorporated in the text of the A. V. 
If it mean anything — at least that we know — it 
roust siynify the dwellers in Gezer. But GEZER 
was not less than 50 miles distant from the “ south 
of Judah, the south of the Jerahmeelites, and the 
south of the Kenites,’’ the scene of David's in- 
road; a fact which stands greatly in the way of our 
receiving the change. [GERZITES, THE. ] 

GVAH (M2 [waterfall Fiirst ; fountain, 
Ges.]: Tal; [Comp. Pré:] vallis), a place named 
only in 2 Sam. ii. 24, to desiguate the position of 
the hill Ammah — “ which faces Giah by the way 
of the wilderness of Gibeon.” No trace of the 
situation of either has yet been found. By the 


LXX. the name is read as if N°, i. e. a ravine or 
glen; a view also taken in the Vulgate. 


GIANTS. The frequent allusion to giants in 
Scripture, and the numerous theories and disputes 
which have arisen in consequence, render it necea- 
sary to give a brief view of some of the main opin- 
ions and curious inferences to which the mention 
of them leads. 


1. They are first spoken of in Gen. vi. 4, under 
the name Nephilim (DY): LXX. ylyavresi 
Aquil. éxixlwrovres; Symm. Biator: Vulg. gigan- 


vowel lengthened, and stands in the text as Guzer, 
and in these two places only the name is so transferred 
to the A. V. But, to be consistent, the same change 
should havo been made in several other passages, 
where it occurs in the Hebrew: e. g. Judy. i. 29; 
Josh. xvi. 3, 10; 1 K. ix. 15, &e. It would seem bet- 
ter to render [represent] the Hebrew name alwavs by 
the same English one, when the difference arises from 
nothing but an emphatic accent. 
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ves: Onk. S®"J22: Luther, Tyrannen). The word 
ws derived either from i198, or nbp (= “ mar- 


velous "'), or, ag is generally believed, from S53, 
either in the sense to throw down, or to fall 
(= fallen angels, Jarchi, cf. Is. xiv. 12; Luke x. 
18); or meaning “ Fpwes trruentes’’ (Gesen.), or 
collapst (by euphemism, Boettcher, de /nferis, p. 
92); but certainly not “ because men fell from ter- 
ror of them’’ (as R. Kimchi). That the word 
means “ giant" is clear from Num. xiii. 32, 33, 


and is confirmed by Nib), the Chaldee name for 
“the aery giant” Orion (Job. ix. 9, xxxviii. 31; [s. 
xiii. 10; Targ.), unless this name arise from the 
obliquity of the constellation (Gen. of arth, 
p- 35). 

But we now come to the remarkable conjectures 
about the origin of these Nephilim in Gen. vi. 1-4. 
(An immense amount has been written on this pas- 

See Kurtz, Die Khen der Sihne Gottes, &c., 
Berlin, 1857; Ewald, Jahré. 1854, p. 126; Govett's 
Jsuich Unfulfilled; Faber's Many Mansions, in 
the Journal of’ Sac. Lit., Oct. 1858, &.) We 
are told that “there were Nephilim in the earth,”’ 
and that “afterwards (Ka) wér’ éxeivo, LXX.) the 
“ sons of God” mingling with the beautiful « daugh- 
ters of men’’ produced a race of violent and inso- 


lent Gibborim (A733). This latter word is also 
rendered by the LXX. ylyayres, but we shall see 
hereafter that the meaning is more general. It is 
clear however that no sfatement is made that the 
Nephiliin themselves sprang from this unhallowed 
union. Who then were they? Taking the usual 


derivation (959), and explaining it to mean 
‘fallen spirits,” the Neplilim. seem to be identical 
with the “sons of God;" but the verse before us 
militates against this notion as much as against 
that which makes the Nephilim the same as the 
Gibborim, namely, the offspring of wicked mar- 
riazes. This latter supposition can only be ac- 
cepted if we admit either (1) that there were two 
kinds of Nephilin, — those who existed before the 
unequal intercourse, and those produced by it 
(Heidegger, Hist Patr. xi.), or (2) by following 
the Vulyate rendering, postgam enim ingressi 
sunt, ete. But the common rendering seems to be 
correct, nor is there much probability in’ Aben 


means Syann “IWS (i. e. “after the deluge ’’), 
and is an allusion to the Anakims. 

The genealovy of the Nephilim then, or at any 
rate of the estiliest Nephilim, is not recorded in 
Scripture, and the name itself is so mysterious 
that we are lust in conjecture respecting them. 

2. The sons of the marriages mentioned in Gen. 
vi. 1-4, are called Gidtorim (O°733, from 133, 
to be strong), a general name meaning porer/ul 
(Bptotal nal wavrds brepowral Kadov, Joseph. 
Ant. i. 8, § 13 ys waides roy vooy éxBiBacartes 
Tov Aoyiler Oat n.7.A., Philo de Gigant., p. 270); 
comp. Is. ili, 2, xlix. 24; Inz. xxxii. 21). They 
wefe not necessarily giants in our sense of the word 
“Theodoret, Quest. 48). Yet, as was natural, these 
powerful chiefs were almost universally represented 
as men of extraordinary stature. ‘The LXX. ren- 
der the word yi-yayres, and call Nimrod a yi-yas 
ruvrpyos (1 Chr. i. 10); Augustine calls them Séu- 
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tuross (de Civ. Dei, xv. 4); Chrysostom fipwe. 
evpnneis, Theodoret wappeyéOers (comp. Bar. iii. 
26, evxueyedeis, emtorduevor wéAcpov)- 

But cho were the parents of these giants; who 
are ‘“ the sons of Gud” (ONTOS ‘32)? The 
Opinions are various: (1.) Alen of” power (viol 3v- 
vac revéyrwy, Symm., Hieron. Quest. Hebd. ad loc. ; 


NPQ727 VB, Onk.; TI9W ID, Samar.; 


so too Selden, Vorst. &c.), (comp. Ps. ii. 7, Ixxxii. 
6, Ixxxix. 27; Mic. v. 5, &c.). The expression will 
then exactly resemble Homer's Atoyeveis BactA jes, 
and the Chinese Zidn-tseu, ‘son of heaven,’ as a 


title of the Emperor (Gesen. 8. v. J). But why 
should the union of the high-born and low-born 
produce offspring unusual for their size and 
strength? (2.) Men with great gifts, “in the 
image of God" (Ritter, Schumann); (3.) Cainites 
arrogantly assuming the title (Paulus); or (4.) the 
pious Sethites (comp. Gen. iv. 26; Maimon. Jor. 
Neboch. i, 14; Suid. 8. rv. $4 and puaryayias; 
Cedren. Hist. Comp. p. 10; Aug. de Civ. Dei, xv. 
23; Chrysost. Hum. 22, in Gen.; Theod. in Gen. 
Quest. 47; Cyril, c. Jul. ix., &e.). A host of 
modern commentators catch at this explanation, 
but Gen. iv. 26 has probably no connection with 
the subject. Other texts quoted in favor of the 
view are Deut. xiv. 1, 2; Ps. Ixxiii. 15; Prov. xiv. 
26; Hos. i. 10; Rom. viii. 14, &c. Still the mere 
antithesis in the verse, as well as other considera- 
tions, tend strongly against this gloss, which indeed 
is built on a foregone conclusion. Compare how- 
ever the Indian notion of the two races of men 
Suras and Asuras (children of the sun and of the 
moon, Nork, Bram. und Rabb. p. 204 ff), and the 
Persian belief in the marriage of Djemshid with 
the sister of a det, whence sprang black and im- 
pious men (Kalisch, Gen. p. 175). (5.) Worship- 
pers of false gods (waides trav Oewy, Aqu.) making 


‘25 = “ servants"? (comp. Deut. xiv. 1; Prov. xiv. 
26; Ex. xxxii. 1; Deut. iv. 28, &.). This view is 
ably supported in Genesis of arth and Man, p. 
39 f. (6.) Devils, such as the Incubi and Sue- 
cubi. Such was the belief of the Cabbalists (Va- 
lesius, de S. Philosoph. cap. 8). That these beings 
can have intercourse with women St. Augustine 
declares it would be folly to doubt, and it was the 
universal belief in the East. Mohammed makes 
one of the ancestors of Balkis Queen of Sheba a 
demon, and Damir says he had heard a Moham- 
medan doctor openly boast of having married in 
succession four demon wives (Bochart, /fieroz. i. 
p- 747). Indeed the belief still exists (Lane's Jor. 
Lyypt. i. ch. x. ad in.) —(7.) Closely allied to this 
is the oldest opinion, that. they were angels (&-yye- 
Aot Tov Bcov, LAX., for such was the old reading, 
not viol, Aug. de Cir. Det, xv. 23: so too Joseph. 
Ant. i. 3, § 1; Phil. de Gig. ii. 358; Clem. Alex. 
Strom, iii. 7, § 69; Sulp. Sever. //ist. Script. in 
Orthod. 1. i. &e.; comp. Job i. 6, ii. 1: Ps. xxix. 
1. Job iv. 18). The rare expression “sons of God” 
certainly means angels in Job xxxviii. 7, i. 6, ii. 1, 
and that such is the meaning in Gen. vi. 4 also, 
was the most prevalent opinion both in the Jewish 
and early Christian Church. 

It was probably this very ancient view which 
gave rise to the spurious book of Enoch, and the 
notion quoted from it by St. Jude (6), and alluded 
to by St. Veter (2 Pet. ii. 4; comp. 1 Cor. xi. 10, 
Tert. de Virg. Vel. 7). According to this book 
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sertain angels, sent by God to guard the earth 
(Eyphyopot, pvAanes), were perverted by the 
beauty of women, “went after strange flesh,”’ 
taught sorcery, finery (Qumina lapillorum, circulos 
ez aure, Tert., etc.), and being banished from 
heaven had sons 3,(0 cubits high, thus originating 
a celestial and terrestrial race of demons — * Unde 
modo vazi subvertunt corpora multa ’’ (Commodi- 
ani Instruct. L11., Cultus Demonum) t. e. they are 
still the source of epilepsy, etc. Various names 
were given at a later time to these monsters. Their 
chief was Leuixas, and of their number were Mach- 
sael, Aza, Shemchozai, and (the wickedest of them) 
a goat-like demon Azael (comp. Azazel, Lev. xvi. 
8, and for the very curious questions connected 
with this name, see Bochart, //ieroz. i. p. 652 F.; 
Rab. Eliezer, cap. 22; Bereshith Rab. ad Gen. vi. 2; 
Sennert, de Gigantibus, iii.). 

Against this notion (which Hiivernick calls the 
silliest whim of the Alexandrian Gnostics and Cab- 
alistic Rabbis’’) Heidegger (fist. Patr. Lc.) 
quotes Matt. xxii. 30; Luke xxiv. 39, and similar 
testimoriies. Philastrius (Adv. Heres. cap. 108) 
characterizes it as a heresy, and Chrysostom (/Jum. 
22) even calls it rd BAdconua exetvo. Yet Jude 
is explicit, and the question is not so much what 
car be, as what wis believed. The fathers almost 
unanimously accepted these fables, and Tertullian 
argues warmly (partly on expedient grounds!) for 
the genuineness of the book of Enoch. ‘The an- 
gels were called ’E-yph-yopo:, 8 word used by Aquil. 


and Symm. to render the Chaldee “WY (Dan. iv. 
13 ff: Vulg. Vigil: LXX. fp; Lex. Cyrilli, & 

yero } &ypurva; Fabric. Cod, Pseudepiyr. V. t 
p. 18U), and therefore used, as in the Zend-Avesta, 
of good guardian angels, and applied especially to 
archangels in the Syriac liturgies (cf. ">", Is. 


xxi. 11), but more often of evil angels (Castelli 
Lez. Syr. p. 649; Scalig. ad Euseb. Chron. p. 403; 


Gesen. 8. c. “Y). The story of the Egregori is 
given at lencth in Tert. de Cult. Fem. i. 2, ii. 10; 
Commodianus, /nstruct. iii.; Lactant. Div. dns. ii. 
14; Testam. Patriarch. [Ruben,} c. v., etc. Every 
one will remember the allusions to the same inter- 
pretation in Milton, Par. Reg. ii. 179 — 
Before the Flood, thou with thy lusty crew, 
Paise-titled sons of God, roaming the earth, 


Cast wanton eyes on the daughters of men, 
And coupled with them, and begat a race.” 


The use made of the legend in some modern poems 
cannot sufficiently be reprobated. 

We need hardly say how closely allied this is to 
the Greek legends which connected the Bypia puAa 
ycydvreey with the gods (Hom. Ou. vii. 205; Pau- 
san. viii. 29), and made 8afuoves suns of the gods 
(Plat. Apolog. Aui@eor; Cratyl. § 32). Indeed the 
whole heathen tradition resembles the one before 
as (Cumberland's Sonchoniatho, p. 24; Hom. Od. 
xi. 306 fF; Eles. Theog. 185, Opp. et D. 144; 
Plat. Rep. ii. § 17, p. 604 E; de Leyg. iii. § 16, 
p- 805 A; Ov. Jfetaim. i. 151; Lue. iv. 593; Lucian, 
de Dea Syr., &c.; cf. Grot. de Ver. i. 6); and the 
Greek translators of the Bible make the resemblance 
still more close by introducing such words as 6¢o0- 
adyot, yoryevers, and even Trraves, to which last 
Josephus (f. c.) expressly compares the giants of 
ueneais (LX X. Prov. ii. 18; P's. xlviii. 2 [xlix. 2]; 
2 Sam. y. 18; Judith xvi. 7). The fate too of 
theae demon-chiefs is identical with that of heathen 
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story (Job xxvi. 5; Ecclus. xvi. 7; Bar. iii 26-28; 
Wiad. xiv. 6; 3 Mace. ii. 4; 1 Pet. iti. 19). 

These legends may therefure be regarded as dis 
tortions of the Biblical narrative, handed down by 
tradition, and embellished by the fancy and imagi- 
nation of eastern nations. The belief of the Jews 
in later times is remarkably illustrated by the story 
of Asmodeus in the book of Tobit. It is deeply 
instructive to observe how wide and marked a con- 
trast there is between the incidental allusion of the 
sacred narrative (Gen. vi. 4), and the minute friv- 
olities or prurient follies which degrade the heathen 
mythology, and repeatedly appear in the groundleas 
imaginings of the Rabbinic interpreters. If there 
were fallen angels whose lawless desires gave birth 
to a monstrous progeny. both they and their into} 
erable offspring were destroyed by the deluge, which 
was the retribution on their wickedness, and they 
have no existence in the baptized and renovated 
earth. 

Before passing to the other giant-races we may 
observe that all nations have had a dim fancy that 
the aborigines who preceded them, and the earliest 
men generally, were of immense stature. Berosus 
says that the ten antediluvian kings of Chaldea 
were giants, and we find in all monkish historiang 
a similar statement about the earliest possessors of 
Britain (comp. Hom. Od. x. 119; Aug. de Civ. Det, 
xv. 9; Plin. vii. 16; Varr. ap. Aud. Gell. iii. 10; 
Jer. on Matt. xxvii.). The great size decreased 
gradually after the deluge (2 Esdr. v. 52-55). That 
we are dwarfs compared to our ancestors was a 
common belief among the Latin and Greek poeta 
(/l. vy. 302 ff; Lucret. ii. 1151; Virg. sn. xii. 
900; Juv. xv. 69), although it is now a matter of 
absolute certainty from the remains of antiquity, 
reaching back to the very earliest times, that in old 
days men were no taller than ourselves. On the 
origin of the mistaken supposition there are curious 
passages in Natalis Comes (Jfytholvy. vi. 21), and 
Macrobius (Saturn. i. 20). 

The next race of giants which we find mentiuned 
in Scripture is — 

3. The RepHAIM, a name which frequently oc- 
curs, and in some remarkable pasanzes. The earli- 
est mention of them is the record of their defeat 
by Chedorlaomer and some allied kings at Ashte- 
roth Karnaim (Gen. xiv. 5). They are again. 
mentioned (Gen. xv. 20), their dispersion recorded 
(Deut. ii. 10, 20), and Og the giant king of Bashan 
said to be “the only remnant of them”? (Deut. iii. 
11; Jos. xii. 4, xiii. 12, xvii. 15). Extirpated, how- 
ever, from the east of Palestine, they long found a 
home in the west, and in connection with the Phil- 
istines, under whose protection the smail remnant 
of them may have lived, they still enployed their 
arms against the Hebrews (2 Sam. xxi. 18 ff.; 1 
Chr. xx. 4). In the latter passage there seems 
however to be some confusion between the Rephaim 
and the sons of a particular giant of Gath, named 
Rapha. Such a name may have been conjectured 
as that of a founder of the race, like the names 
Ion, Dorus, Teut, ete. (Boettcher, de /nferis, p. 96, 
n.; Rapha occurs also as a proper name, 1 Chr. vii. 
25, viii. 2, 37). It is probable that they had pos- 
sessed districts west of the Jordan in early times, 
since the « Valley of Rephaim ” («otAds ray Titd- 
voy, 2 Sam. v. 18; 1 Chr. xi. 15; Is. xvii. 55 
TeV yiydyroy, Joseph. Ant. vii. 4, § 1), a rich 
valley S. W. of Jerusalem, derived its name from 
them. 

That they were not Canaanites is clear from 
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there being no allusion to them in Gen. x. 15-19. 
They were probably one of those aboriginal people 
to whuse existence the traditions of many nations 
testify, and of whose genealogy the Bible gives us 
no information. The few names recorded have, 
as Ewald remarks, a Semitic aspect (Geschich. des 
Volkes Isr. i. 311), but from the hatred existing 
between them and both the Canaanites and He- 
brews, sume suppose them to be Japhethites, “ who 
comprised especially the inhabitants of the coasts 
and islands *’ (Kalisch on Gen. p. 351). 


C*N5") is rendered by the Greek versions very 


variously (‘Papaelu, viyayres, yiryevets, Ccoud- 
(Ot, Tiraves, and iarpol, Vulg. medict ; LXX. 


Pa. Ixxxvii. 10; Is. xxvi. 14, where it is confused 


with DNS, - cf. Gen. 1. 2, and sometimes vexpol, 
reOvnkdres, especial: y in the later versions). In 
A. V. the words used for it are “ Rephaim,”’ 
“ piants,”’ and “the dead.’’ That it has the latter 
meaning in many passayes is certain (Ps. lxxxviii. 
10; Prov. ii. 18, ix. 18, xxi. 16; Is. xxvi. 19, 14). 
(Dean, Tie, Amer. ed.] | The question arises, 
how are these meanings to be reconciled? Gese- 
hius gives no derivation for the national name, and 


) 
derives “= mortui, from SD, sunarit, and the 
proper name Rapha from an Arabic root signifying 
‘tall,’ thus seeming to sever ad connection between 
the meanings of the word, which is surely most 
unlikely. Masius, Simonis, ‘&e., suppose the second 
meaning to come from the fact that both spectres 
and giants strike terror (accepting the derivation 
from TTD"), remisit, “unstrung with fear,” R. 
Bechai on Deut. ii.); Vitringa and Hiller from the 
notion of len,th involved in stretching out a corpse, 
or from the fancy that spirits appear in more than 
human size (Hiller, Syntagm. fermen. p. 205; 
Virg. En. ii. 772, &e.). J. D. Michaelis (ad 
Lancth 8. Poes. p. 466) endeavored to prove that the 
Rephaim, &c., were ‘Troglodytes, and that hence 
they came to be identified with the dead. Passing 


over other conjectures, Boettcher sees in S89") and 
T1}~ a double root, and thinks that the giants 


were called be (Linguefacti) by an euphe- 
mism; and that the dead were 80 called by a title 
which will thus exactly parallel the Greek xaydryres, 
xexunxdres (comp. Buttinann, Lezil, ii. 237 ff). 
His arzuments are too elaborate to quote, but see 
Boettcher, pp. 94-100. An attentive consideration 
seems to leave little room for doubt that the dead 
were called Kephaim (as Gesenius also hints) from 
some notion of Sheol being the residence of the 
fallen spirits or buried giants. The passages which 
seem most strongly to prove this are Prov. xxi. 16 
(where obviously something more than mere physi- 
cal death is meant, since that is the common lot of 
all); Is. xxvi. 14, 19, which are difticult to explain 
without some such supposition; Is. xiv. 9, whicre 


the word “TVD (of &ptavres ris ys, LXX.) 
if taken in its literal meaning of gots, may mean 
evil spirits represented in that form (cf. Lev. xvii. 
7); and especially Job xxvi. 5, 6. Behold the 
gyantes (A. V. ‘dead things’) grown under the 
waters '’ ((ouay version), where there seems to be 
clear allusion to some subaqueous prison of rebel- 
lious spirits like that in which (according to the 
Hindoo legend) Vishnu the water-god confines a 
race of giants (cf. ruvAdoyos, as a title of Neptune, 
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Hes. Theog. 732; Nork, Bram. und Rabb. p. 31§ 
ff.). (OG; GoLtatu.] 

Branches of this great unknown people were 
called Emim, Anakim, and Zuzim. 


* In Prov. xxi. 16, it is said of the man who 
wanders from the ways of wisdom, that “he shall 
remain in the congregation of the dead” (properly, 
of the shucdes, that is, disembodied spirits; see art. 
DEAD). The meaning is, — that shall be the end 
of his wanderings; there he shall find his abode, 
though not the one he seeks. But, as is said in 
the preceding paragraph, “something more than 
physical death is meant, since that is the lot of all." 
This is well illustrated in Ps. xlix. 14, 15, 19. Of 
the wicked it is there said: ‘Like sheep they are 
laid in the grave;’’ like brute beasts, having no 
hope beyond it. ‘ But God,’ says the righteous, 
‘will redeem my soul from the power of the grave "’ 
(certainly, not from subjection to physical death, 
for no one could make so absurd a claim): while 
of the wicked it is said (v. 19), “they shall never 
see light.” 

In Is. xxvi. 14, it is affirmed of the tyrannical 
oppressors, whoin God had cut off, that they “ shall 
live no more,” “shall not rise again,’’ to continue 
their work of devastation and oppression on the 
earth; while in ver. 19 is expressed the confident 
hope of God's people, on behalf of its own slain. 

Job xxvi. 5 should be translated thus: — 


The shades tremble, 
Beneath the waters and their inhabitants. 


It is here affirmed, that God's dominion, with 
the dread it inspires, extends even to the abodes of 
departed spirits, beneath the earth, and lower than 
the ocean depths, which are no barrier to the ex- 
ercise of his power. 

We need not, therefore, resort to fabulous leg- 
ends, for the explanation of these passages. 

T. J.C. 


4. Exim (SON : LXX. "Ounly, "Tupator), 
smitten by Chedorlaomer at Shaveh Kiriathaim 
(Gen. xiv. 5), and occupying the country after- 
wards held by the Moabites (Deut. ii. 10), who 


gave them the name ONO‘S, “terrors.” The 
word rendered ‘tall’? may perhaps be merely 
“haughty” (icxvovres). [EmiM.] 


5. Axakim (O°739). The imbecile terror of 
the spies exaggerated "their proportions into some- 
thing superhuman (Num. xiii. 28, 33), and their 
naine became proverbial (Deut. ii. 10, ix. 2). 
{[ANAKIM.]} 


6. Zuzim (STN), whose principal town was 
Ham (Gen. xiv. 5), and who lived between the 
Arnon and the Jabbok, being a northern tribe of 
Rephaim. ‘The Ammonites, who defeated them, 


called them O™’SYST (Deut. ii. 20 ff which is, 
however, probably an early gloss). 

We have now examined the main names applied 
to giant-races in the Bible, but except in the case 
of the two first (Nephilim and Gibborim) there is 
no necessity to suppose that there was anything 
very remarkable in the size of these nations, be- 
yond the general fact of their being finely propor- 
tioned. Nothing can be built on the exagyeration 
of the spies (Num. xiii. 33), and Og, Goliath, 
Ishbi-benob, ete. (see under the nanies theniselves) 
are obviously mentioned as exceptional cases. ‘The 
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Jews however (misled by supposed relics) thought 
otherwise (Joseph. Ant. v. 2, § 3). 

No one has yet proved by experience the possi- 
bility of giant races, ially exceeding in size 
the averave height of man. There is no great va- 
riation in the ordinary standard. The most stunted 
tribes of Esquimaux are at least four feet high, and 
the tallest races of America (e. g. the Guayaquilists 
and people of Paraguay) do not exceed six feet 
and a half. It was long thought that the Patago- 
nians were men of enormous stature, and the asser- 
tions of the old voyagers on the point were positive. 
For instance Pigafetta (Voyage Round the Worlkd, 
Pinkerton, xi. 314) mentions an individual Pata- 
gonian so tall, that they “hardly reached to his 
waist." Similar exaggerations are found in the 
Voyages of Byron, Wallis, Carteret, Cook, and 
Forster; but it is now a matter of certainty from 
the recent visits to Patagonia (by Winter, Capt. 
Snow, and others), that there is nothing at all 
extraordinary in their size. 

The general belief (until very recent times) in 
the existence of fabulously enormous men, arose 
from fancied giant-graves (see De la Valle's Travels 
tn Persia, ii. 89), and above all from the discovery 
of huge bones, which were taken for those of men, 
in days when comparative anatomy was unknown. 
Even the ancient Jews were thus misled (Joseph. 
Ant. v. 2, § 3). Augustin appeals tciumphantly 
to this argument, and mentions a molar tooth which 
he had seen at Utica a hundred times larger than 
ordinary teeth (De Civ. Dei, xv. 9). No doubt it 
once belonged to an elephant. Vives, in his com- 
mentary on the place, mentions a tooth as big as a 
fist, which was shown at St. Christopher's. In fact 
this source of delusion has only very recently been 
dispelled (Sennert, De Giyant. passim; Martin's 
West. [slunds, in Pinkerton, ii. 691). Most bones, 
which have been exhibited, have turned out to be- 
long to whales or elephants, as was the case with 
the vertebra of a supposed giant, examined by Sir 
Hans Sloane in Oxfordshire. 

On the other hand, isolated instances of mon- 
strosity are sufficiently attested to prove that beings 
like Goliath and his kinsmen may have existed. 
Columella (2. &. iii. 8, § 2) mentions Navius Pol- 
lio as one, and Pliny says that in the time of 
Claudius Ceesar there was an Arab named Gab- 
baras nearly ten feet high, and that even he was 
not so tall as Pusio and Secundilla in the reign of 
Augustus, whase bodies were preserved (vii. 16). 
Josephus tells us that, among other hostages, Arta- 
banus sent to Tiberius a certain Eleazar, a Jew, 
surnamed “ the Giant,’’ seven cubits in height (Ant. 
xviii. 4, § 5). Nor are well-authenticated instances 
wanting in modern times. O'Brien, whose skele- 
ton is preserved in the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons, must have been 8 feet high, but his un- 
natural height made him weakly. On the other 
hand the blacksmith Parsons, in Charles IT.’s reign, 
was 7 feet 2 inches high, and also remarkable for 
his strength (Fuller's Worthies, Staffordshire). 

For information on the various subjects touched 
upon in this article, besides minor authorities quoted 
in it, see Grot. de Veritat. i. 16; Nork, Bram. 
und Rabb. p. 210 ad fin. ; Ewald, Gesch. i. 305-312: 
Winer, s. v. Riesen, etc.; Gesen. s. ». DS): 
Rosenmiiller, Kalisch, et Comment. ad loca cit. ; 
Rosenm. Alterthumsk. ii.; Boettcher, de Inferis, p. 
95 £.; Heidegger, Hist. Patr. xi.; Hiivernick's 
Intrved. to Pentat. p. 345 f.; Horne’s Jhtrod. i. 
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148; Faber'’s Bampt. Lect. iii. 7; Maitland’s Erw- 
vin; Orig. of Pagan Idol. i. 217, in Maitland’s 
False Worship, 1-67; Pritchard's Nat. Hist. of 
Man, y. 489 f.; Hamilton On the Pentat. pp. 189- 
201; Papers on the Rephaim by Miss F. Corbaux, 
Journ. of Sacr, Lit. 1851. There are also mono- 
graphs by Cassanion, Sangutelli, and Sennert; we 
have only met with the latter (Dissert. Hist. Phil. 
de Gigantibus, Vittemb. 1663); it is interesting and 
learned, but extraordinarily credulous. F. W. F. 

GIB’BAR (733 [hero, or high, gigantic]: 
PaBép: [Vat. TaBep:] Gebbar). Bene-Gibbar, to 
the number of ninety-five, returned with Zerubba- 
bel from Babylon (Ezr. ii. 20). In the parallel list 
of Neh. vii. the name is given as GIBEON. 


GIB’‘BETHON (JVU133 [eminence, hill: in 
Josh.,] Beyeddév, Tebeddy, Alex. PaBabwy, Tafe- 
Oey; [in 1 K., PaBaddy, Vat. 1 K. xv. 27, Fe 
Bawy: Gebbethon,} Gubathon), a town allotted to 
the tribe of Dan (Josh. xix. 44), and afterwards 
given with its ‘‘ suburbs ’’ to the Kohathite Levites 
(xxi. 23). Being, like most of the towns of Dan, 
either in or close to the Philistines’ country, it was 
no doubt soon taken possession of by them; at any 
rate they held it in the early days of the monarchy 
of Israel, when king Nadab “and all Israel,’ and 
after him Omri, besieged it (1 K. xv. 27; xvi. 17). 
What were the special advantages of situation or 
otherwise which rendered it so desirable as a poe- 
session for Israel are not apparent. In the Ono- 
masticon (Gabathon) it is quoted as a small village 
(xoAlxyn) called Gabe, in the 17th mile from Cws- 
area. This would place it nearly due west of Sa- 
maria, and about the same distance therefrom. 
No name at all resembling it has, however, been 
discovered in that direction. 


GIB'EA (SPAR [hil-inhubitant, First; hill, 
Gesen.]: Ta:Qda; Alex. Pa:Baa: Gabaa). Sheva 
‘the father of Macbenah,’’ and “ father of Gibea,”’ 
is mentioned with other names unmistakably those 
of places and not persons, among the descendants 
of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 49, comp. 42). [FATHER] 
This would seem to point out Gibea (which in some 
Hebrew MSS. is Gibeah; see Burrington, i. 216) 
as the city GIREAH in Judah. The mention of 
Madmannah (49, comp. Josh. xv. 31), as well as of 
Ziph (42) and Maon (45), seems to carry us to a 
locality considerably south of Hebron. [GinKan, 
1.) On the other hand Madmannah recalls Mad- 
menah, a town named in connection with Gibeah 
of Benjamin (Is. x. 31), and therefore lying some- 
where north of Jerusalem. 


GIB’EAH (TP33, derived, according to Ge- 


senius (Thes. pp. 259, 260), from a root, Yaa, 
signifying to be round or humped; comp. the Latin 


gibbus, English yibbous; the Arabic has, jedel,, 
a mountain, and the German gip/el). A word em- 
ploved in the Bible to denote a “ hil!’ — that is, 


an eminence of less considerable height and extent 


than a “mountain,” the term for which is “i, 
har. For the distinction Letween the two terms, 
see Ps. cxlviii. 9; Prov. viii. 25; Is. ii. 2, xl. 4, &c. 
In the historical books gibeth is commonly applied 
to the bald rounded hills of central Palestine, es- 
pecially in the neighborhood of Jerusalem (Stanley, 
App. § 25). Like most words of this kind it gave 
its name to several towns and places in Palestine — 
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which would doubtless be generally on or near a 
hill. ‘They are — 

1. Gin’EAH ([aBad: Gabaa), a city in the 
mountain-district of Judah, named with Maon and 
the southern Carmel (Josh. xv. 57; and comp. 1 
Chr. ii. 49, &c.). In the Onomasticon a village 
named Gabatha is mentioned as containing the 
monument of Habakkuk the prophet, and lying 
twelve miles from Kleutheropolis. The direction, 
however, is not stated. LDossibly it was identical 
with Keilah, which is given as eastward from [leu- 
theropolis (Eusebius says seventeen, Jerome eight 
miles) on the road to Hebron, and is also mentioned 
as containing the monument of Habakkuk. But 
neither of these can be the place intended in Joshua, 
since that would appear to have been to the S. I. 
of Hebron, near where Carmel and Maon are still 
existing. For the same reason this Gibeah cannot 
be that discovered by Robinson as Jeba'h in the 
Wady Musirr, not far west of Bethlehem, and ten 
miles north of Hebron (Rob. ii. 6, 16). Its site is 
therefore yet to seek. 


2. Gin’caTH (M33: raBade; Alex. PaBaad: 
Gabaath). This is enumerated among the last 
group of the towns of Benjamin, next to Jerusalem 
(Josh. xviii. 28). It is generally taken to be the 
place which afterwards became so notorious as 
“ Gibeah-of-Benjamin ”? or “of-Saul.” But this, 
as we shall presently see, was five or six miles north 
of Jerusalem, close to Gibeon and Rainah, with 
which, in that case, it would have been mentioned 
in ver. 25. The name being in the “construct 
state,’’ — Gibeath and not Gibeah, — may it not be- 
long to the following name, Kirjath (7. e. Kirjath- 
jearim, as some MSS. actually read), and denote the 
hill adjoining that town (see below, No. 3)? The 
obvious objection to this proposal is the statement 
of the number of this group of towns as fourteen, 
but this is not a serious objection, as in these cata- 
lovues discrepancies not unfrequently occur between 
the numbers of the towns, and that stated as the 
sum of the enumeration (comp. Josh. xv. 32, 36; 
xix. 6, &c.). In this very list there is reason to 
believe that Zelah and ha-Kleph are not separate 
names, but one. ‘The lists of Joshua, though in 
the main coeval with the division of the country, 
must have been often added to and altered before 
they became finally fixed as we now possess them, 
and the sanctity conferred on the * hill of Kirjath ” 
by the temporary sojourn of the Ark there in the 
time of Saul would have secured its insertion 
ainong the lists of the towns of the tribe. 


3. (TPB: éy r@ Bourg: [Alex. ev Bourw:] 
in Gabaa), the place in which the Ark remained 
from the time of its return by the Philistines till 
its removal by David (2 Sam. vi. 3, 4; comp. 1 


@ For instance, Beth-mareaboth, “house of char- 
iota,” and Hazar-susah, “ village of horses”? (Josh. 
xix. 5), would seem to date from the time of Solomon, 
when the traffic in these articles began with Egypt. 


b FTI, A. V. " meadows of Gibeah,” taking the 
word [after the Targum and R. Kimchi] as MazreA, an 
open field (Stanley, App. § 19): the LXX. [Rom. Vat.] 
transfers the Hebrew word literally, MapaayaBe ; (6 
MSS. read Maapa T'aBaa or rs .; but Comp. Ald., 
with Alex. and about 15 other MSS., ard dugpav 


ens Tafad;) the Syriac has Le O=cave. The 


Uebrew word for care, Mearth, differs from that 
adopted in the A.V. only in the vowel-points; and 
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Sam. vii. 1, 2). The name has the definite art- 
icle, and in 1 Sam. vii. 1 [as here in the margin of 


the A. V.] it is translated “the hill.” (See No. 
2 above. ) ° 
4. GIb’EAH-OF-BEN‘JAMIN. This town does 


not appear in the lists of the cities of Benjamin 
in Josh. xviii. (1.) We first encounter it in the 
tragical story of the Levite and his concubine, when 
it brought all but extermination on the tribe (Judg. 


xix., xx.). It was then a “city” (T°) with the 


usual open street (2°17) or square (Judg. xix. 15, 
17, 20), and containing 700 “chosen men” (xx. 
15), probably the same whose skill as slingers is 
preserved in the next verse. Thanks to the pre- 
cision of the narrative, we can gather some general 
knowledge of the position of Gibeah. ‘The Levite 
and his party left Bethlehem in the afternoon" 
— when the day was coming near the time at 
which the tents would be pitched for evening. It 
was probably between two and three o'clock. At 
the ordinary speed of eastern travellers they would 
come “over against Jebus" in two hours, say by 
five o'clock, and the same length of time would 
take them an equal distance, or about four miles, to 
the north of the city on the Nadlis road, in the 
direction of Mount Kphraim (xix. 13, comp. 1). 
Ramah and Gibeah both lay in sight of the road, 
Gibeah apparently the nearest; and when the sud- 
den sunset of that cliniate, unaccompanied by more 
than a very brief twilight, made further progress 
impossible, they “turned aside’? from the beaten 
track to the town where one of the party was to 
meet a dreadful death (Judg. xix. 9-15). Later 
indications of the story seem to show that a little 
north of the town the main track divided into two 
—one, the present Nudlus road, leading up to 
Bethel, the “ house of God," and the other taking 
to Gibeah-in-the-field (xx. 31), possibly the present 
Jeba. Below the city, probably, —about the base 
of the hill which gave its name to the town, — was 
the “cave® of Gibeah,” in which the liers in wait 
concealed themselves until the signal was given ¢ 
(xx. 33). 

During this narrative the name is given simply 
ag “Gibeah,” with a few exceptions; at its intro- 
duction it is called “Gibeah which Lelongeth to 
Benjamin” (xix. 14, and so in xx. 4). In xx. 10 
we have the expression “ (jibeah of Benjamin,” but 


here the Hebrew is not Gibeah, but Geba — Y23. 
The same form of the word is found in xx. 33, 
where the meadows, or cave, “of Gibeah,” should 
be “of Geba.” 

In many of the above particulars Gibeah agrees 
very closely with Zudeil e-Fuid [hill of beans’), 
@ conspicuous eminence just four miles north of 








there seems a certain consistency in an ambush con- 
cealing themselves in a cave, which in an open field 
would be impossible. 

* Bertheau (Buch der Richter u. Rut, p. 224) objects 
to the meaning “cave” that the liers-in-wait are nud 
(ver. 29) to have been set " round about Gibeah.”? He 
understands the last part of ver. 33 to mean that the 
men of Israe] caine forth from their ambush wegen 
dir Entbhlissung von Geba’, “en account of the com- 
plete exposure of Geba”’ by the withdrawal of the 
Benjamites (vv. 31, 82). Buxtorf, Tremellius and 
others give nearly the same Interpretation, rendering 
the last clause of the verse ‘post denudstionem 
Gibem.”* A. 

¢ Josephus, Ant. v. 2, § 11. 
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Jerusalem to the right of the road. Two miles 
beyund it and full in view is er-Ram, in all prob- 
ability the ancient Ramah, and between the two 
the main road divides, one branch going off to the 
right to the village of Jeb, while the other con- 
tinues its course upwards to Beilin, the modern 
representative of Bethel. (See No. 5 below.) 
(2.) We next meet with Gibeah of Benjamin 
during the Philistine wars of Saul and Jonathan 
(1 Sam. xiii., xiv.). It now bears its full title. 
The position of matters seems to have been this: 
Che Philistines were in possession of the village of 
Geba, the present Jeba on the south side of the 
Wily Suceint. In their front, across the wady, 
which is here about a mile wide, and divided by 
several swells lower than the side eminences, was 
Saul in the town of Michmash, the modern Mukti- 
mas, and holding also “ Mount Bethel,” that is, 
the heights on the north of the great wady — Deir 
Ducan, Burka, Tell el- Hajar, as far as Beitin itself. 
South of the Philistine camp, and about three 
miles in its rear, was Jonathan, in Gibeah-of-Ben- 
jamin, with a thousand chosen warriors (xiii. 2). 
The first step was taken by Jonathan, who drove 
out the Philistines from Geba, by a feat of arms 
which at once procured him an immense reputation. 
But in the meantime it increased the ditticulties of 
Israel, for the Vhilistines (hearing of their reverse) 
gathered in prodivious strength, and advancing 
with an enormous armainent, pushed Saul's little 
force before them out of Bethel and Michmash, and 
down the eastern passes, to Gilyal, near Jericho in 
the Jordan valley (xiii. 4, 7). They then estab- 
lished themselves at Michmash, formerly the head- 
quarters of Saul, and from thence sent out their 
bands of plunderers, north, west, and east (vv. 17, 
18). But nothing could dislodge Jonathan from 
his main stronghold in the south. As far as we 
ean disentangle the complexities of the story, he 
soon relinquished Geba, and consolidated his little 
force in Gilbeah, where he was joined by his father, 
with Samuel the prophet, and Ahiah the priest, 
who, perhaps remembering the former fate of the 
Ark, had brought down the sacred Ephod¢ from 
Shiloh. These three had made their way up from 
Gilyal. with a force sorely diminished by desertion 
to the Philistine camp (xiv. 21), and flight (xiii. 7) 
.— a mere remnant (rardAeiuua) of the people fol- 
lowing in the rear of the little band (LX-X.). Then 
occurred the feat of the hero and his armor-bearer. 
In the stillness and darkness of the night they de- 
scended the bill of Gileah, crossed the intervening 
country to the steep terraced slope of Jeba, and 
threading the mazes of the ravine below, climbed 
the opposite hill, and discovered themselves to the 
garrison of the Philistines just as the day was 
breaking.® 
No one had been aware of their departure, but 
it was not long unknown. Saul’s watchmen at 
Tule el- Ful were straining their eyes to catch a 
glimpse in the early morning of the position of the 
foe; and as the first rays of the rising sun on their 
right broke over the mountains of Gilead, and glit- 
a 1 Sam. xiv. 8. In ver. 18 the ark is said to have 
been at Gibeah; but this is in direct contradiction to 
the statement of vii. 1, compared with 2 Sam. vi. 8, 4, 
and 1 Chr. xiii. 8; and also to those of the LXX. and 
Joseph us at thir place. The Hebrew words for ark and 


ephod — ]VTN and “TION — are very similar, and 
may have been mistaken for one another (Ewald, 
Geach. iii. 46, note; Stanley, p. 205). 
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tered on the rocky summit of Michmash, their prae 
ticed eyes quickly discovered the unusual stir fo 
the camp: they could see “the multitude melting 
away, and beating down one another.’’ Through 
the clear air, too, came, even to that distance, the 
unmistakable sounds of the sontlict. The muster- 
roll was hastily called to discover the absentees. 
The oracle of God was consulted, out so rapidly did 
the tumult increase that Saul's impatience would 
not permit. the rites to be completed, and soon he 
and Ahiah (xiv. 36) were rushing down from Gibeah 
at the head of their hungry warriors, joined at 
every step by some of the wretched Hebrews from 
their hiding places in the clefts and holes of the 
Benjamite hills, eager for revenve, and for the re- 
covery of the “sheep, and oxen, and calves "’ (xiv. 
32), equally with the arnis, of which they had been 
lately plundered. So quickly did the news run 
through the district that — if we may accept the 
statements of the LX.X. — by the time Saul reached 
the Philistine camp his following amounted to 
10,000 men. On every one of the heights of the 
country (Bauwé@) the people rose against the hated 
invaders, and before the day was out there was not 
a city, even of Mount Ephraim, to which the 
strugvle had not spread. [JONATHAN.] 

(3.) As “Gibeah of Benjamin ” this place is re- 
ferred to in 2 Sam. xxiii. 29 (LX X. PaBads: Vulg. 
Gabaath} (comp. 1 Chr. xi. 31 [Bouwds: Gabaath)), 
and as “Gibeah’’ it is mentioned by Hosea (v. 8, 
ix. 9, x. 9 [LXX. of Bouvol, & Bovwds]), but it 
does not again appear in the history. It is, however, 
almost without doubt identical with — 


5. Grn’ Eatl-OF-SAUL (ones FYYAA: the 


LXX. do not recognize this name ‘except in 2 Sam. 
xxi. 6, where they ‘have TaBawy Saova, and Is. x. 
30, ie bNie SaovA [Vuly. Gabaath Saulis), else- 
where simply TaBad or [Alex.] TaBaadd). This is 
not mentioned as Saul's city till after his anointing 
(L Sam. x. 26), when he is said to have pone 
‘home’? (Hebr. ‘to his house,’’ as in xv. 34) to 
Gibeah, “to which,’ adds Josephus (Ant. vi. 4, § 
6), “he belonged.” In the subsequent narrative 
the town bears its full name (xi. 4), and the king 
is living there, still following the avocations of a 
simple farmer, when his relations ¢ of Jabesh-Gilead 
beseech his help in their danger. His Ammonite 
expedition is followed by the first Philistine war, 
and by various other conflicts, amongst others an 
expedition against Amalek in the extreme south of 
Palestine. Hut he returns, as before, “to his 
house ’’ at Gibeah-of-Saul (1 Sam. xv. 34). Again 
we encounter it, when the seven sons of the king 
were hung there as a sacrifice to turn away the 
anger of Jehovah (2 Sam. xxi. 6%). The name of 
Saul has not been found in connection with any 
place of modern Palestine, but it existed as late as 
the days of Josephus, and an allusion of his has 
fortunately given the clew to the identification of 
the town with the spot which now bears the name 
of Tuleil el-Ful. Josephus (B. J. v. 2, § 1), de 
scribing Titus's march from Ceesarea to Jerusalem, 


b We owe this touch to Josephus: vrodavovons 
Hoy THS Nudpas (Ant. vi. 6, § 2). 

ce This is a fair inference from the fact that the 
wives of 400 out of the 600 Denjamites who escaped 
the massacre at Gibeah came from Jabesh-Gilend 
(Judg. xxi. 12). 

d The word in this verse rendered “hill” is not 
gibeah but Aar, i.e. © mountain,” a singular change 
and not quite intelligible. 
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wives his route as though Samaria to Gophna, 
thence a day’s march to a valley “called by the 
Jews the Valley of Thorns, near a certain village 
called Gabathsaoule, distant from Jerusalem about 
thirty stadia,” 7. e. just the distance of Tuleil el- 
Ful. Here he was joined by a part of his army 
from Emmaus (Nicopolis), who would naturally 
come up the road by Beth-horon and Gibeon, the 
same which still falls into the northern road close 
to Tuleil el-F'ul. In both these respects therefore 
the agreement is complete, and Gibeath of Benjamin 
must be taken as identical with Gibeah of Saul. 
The discovery is due to Dr. Robinson (i. 577-79), 
though it was partly suggested by a writer in Stud. 
unl Kritiken. 

This identification of Gibeah, as also that of 
Geba with Jeba, is fully supported by Is. x. 28-32, 
where we have a specification of the route of Sen- 
nacherib from the north through the villages of 
the Benjamite district to Jerusalem. Commencing 
with Ai, to the east of the present Beitin, the route 
proceeds by Afukhmds, across the “ passages’’ of 
the Wady Suicernit to Jeba on the opposite side; 
and then by er-Ram and Tuleil el-Fil, villages 
actually on the present road, to the heights north 
of Jerusalem, from which the city is visible. Gallim, 
Madmenah, and Gebim, none of which have been 
yet identified, must have been, like Anathoth 
(Anata), villages on one side or the other of the 
direct line of march. The only break in the chain 
is Migron, which is here placed between Ai and 
Michmash, while in 1 Sam. xiv. 2 it appears to 
have been five or six miles south, at Gibeah. One 
explanation that presents itself is, that in that 
uneven and rocky district the name “ Migron,”’ 
“ precipice,’? would very probably, like ‘“ Gibeah,”’ 
be borne by more than one town. 

In 1 Sam. xxii. 6, xxiii. 19, xxvi. 1, “ Gibeah ” 
[LXX. Bouvds: Vulg. Gabaa] doubtless stands for 
G. of Saul. 


6. Gip’EAH-IN-THE FIELD (“TWD YAR: 


aad év dypp; (Alex. P. ev rw aypes: :] Gabaa), 
named only in Judg. xx. 31, as the place to which 


one of the “highways” (mide) led from 
Gibeah-of-Benjamin, — “ of which one goeth up to 
Bethel, and one to Gibeah-in-the-field.”” Saddeh, 
the word here rendered “ field,’ is applied specially 
to cultivated ground, “ as distinguished from town, 
desert, or garden ”’ (Stanley, App. § 15). Cultiva- 
tion was so general throughout this district, that 
the term affurds no clew to the situation of the 
place. It is, however, remarkable that the north 
road from Jerusalem, shortly after passing Tuled 
el-Ful, separates into two branches, one running 
on to Beatin (Bethel), and the other diverging to 
the right to Jeba (Geba). The attack on Gibeah 
came from the north (comp. xx. 18, 19, and 26, in 
which “the house of God ’’ is really Bethel), and 
therefore the divergence of the roads was north of 
the town. In the case of Gibeah-of-Benjamin we 
have seen that the two forms “ Geba”’ and 
‘6 Gibeah "’ appear to be convertible, the former for 
the latter. If the identification now proposed for 
Gibeah-in-the-field be correct, the case is here re- 
versed, and “ Gibeah ’’ is put for “Ge 

The “ meadows of Gaba"”’ (Y22 : A. V. Gibeah ; 
Judg. xx. 33) have no connection with the “ field,” 
the Hebrew words being entirely different. As 
stated above, the word rendered ‘“ meadows’’ is 
probably accurately “cave.” [GEBA, p. 877 «.] 
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7. There are several other names compoundec 
of Gibeah, which are given in a translated form in 
the A. V. , probably from their appearing not te 
belong to towns. These are: — 

(1.) The “ hill of the foreskins ’’ (Josh. v. 3) 
between the Jordan and Jericho; it derives its 
name from the circumcision which took plice there, 
and seems afterwards to have received the name of 
GILGAL. 

(2.) [TaBadp deveds (Vat. der-); Alex. Ald. 
TaBadé @.: Gabanth Phinces.) The “hill of 
PHINEHAS”' in Mount Ephraim (Josh. xxiv. 33). 
This may be the Jitia on the left of the Nablis 
road, half-way between Bethel and Shiloh; or the 
Jeba north of Nuablis (Rob. ii. 265 note, 312). 
Both would be “in Mount Ephraim,” but there is 
nothing in the text to fix the position of the place, 
while there is no lack of the name among the vil- 
lages of Central Palestine. 

(3.) The “hill of MorEn" (Judg. vii. 1). 

(4.) The hill of God ’* — Gibeath-ha-Elohim 
(1 Sam. x. 5); one of the places in the route cf 
Saul, which is so difficult to trace. In verses 10 
and 13, it is apparently called ‘ the hill,’’ and “ the 
high place.”’ 

(5.) [Vulg. 1 Sam. xxvi. 3, Gabaa Hachila.] 
The * hill of Hacnizan ” (1 Sam. xxiii. 19, xxvi. 
1, [3]). 

(6.) The “hill of AmMmMan”’ (2 Sam. ii. 24). 

(7.) The “hill GAREB’’ (Jer. xxxi. 39). 


GIB’EATH, Josh. xviii. 28. (Grnean, 2.) 


GIB’EATHITE, THE OP Bary e 
TaBadlrns; (Vat. FA. PreBwOerrns; Alex. PaBaSr- 
tns:} Gabaathites), i. e. the native of Gibeah (1 
Chr. xii. 3); in this case Shemaah, or « the 
Shemaah,”” father of two Benjamites, “ Saul's 
brethren,’’ who joined David. 


GIB’EON (dpa, i. e. belonging to a hill: 
TaBady: [Vat. 1 K. ix. 2, raBaw6, Jer. xii. 12, 
TaBaw ;} Joseph. TaBad: Gabaon), one of the 
four? cities of the Hivrrrs, the inhabitants of 
which made a league with Joshua (ix. 8-15), and 
thus escaped the fate of Jericho and Ai (comp. xi. 
19). It appears, as might be inferred from its 
taking the initiative in this matter, to have been 
the largest of the four — “a great city, like one of 
the royal cities ’’ — larger than Ai (x. 2). Its men 
too were all practiced warriors (Gibborim, O73). 
Gibeon lay within the territory of Benjamin (xviii. 
25), and with its ‘“ suburbs”’ was allotted to the 
priests (xxi. 17), of whom it became afterwards a 
principal station. Occasional notices of its existence 
occur in the historical books, which are examined 
more at length below: and after the Captivity we 
find the “men of Gibeon’’ returning with Zerub- 
babel (Neh. vii. 25: in the list of Ezra the name 
is altered to Gibbar), and assisting Nehemiah in 
the repair of the wall of Jerusalem (iii. 7). In the 
post-biblical times it was the scene of a victory by 
the Jews over the Roman troops under Cestius 
Gallus, which offers in many respects a close parallel 
to that of Joshua over the Canaanites (Jos. B. J. 
ii. 19, § 7; Stanley, S. g P. p. 212). 

The situation of Gibeon has fortunately been 
recovered with as great certainty as any ancient 
site in Palestine. ‘The traveller who pursues the 
northern camel-road from Jerusalem, turning off to 

a 2 Ro Josh. ix. 17. Josephus (Ant. v. 1, § 16) omfite 
Beeroth 
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the left at Tuleil el-Ftil (Gibeah) on that branch ‘of el-Jib. The strata of the hills in this istrict 
of it which leads westward to Jaffa, finds himself, | lie much more horizontally than those further south. 
after crossing one or two stony and barren ridges, ! With the hills of Gibeon this is peculiarly the case, 
in a district of a more open character. The hills and it imparts a remarkable precision to their ap- 
are rounder and more isolated than those through | pearance, especially when viewed from a height such 
which he has been passing, and rise in well-defined as the neighboring eminence of Neby Samuil. The 
mamelons from broad undulating valleys of tolerable natural terraces are carried round the hill like con- 
extent and fertile soil. This is the central plateau tour lines; they are all dotted thick with olives and 
of the country, the “ land of Benjamin; ”’ and these | vines, and the ancient-looking houses are scattered 
round hills are the Gibeahs, Gebas, Gibeons, and over the flattish summit of the mound. On the 
Ramahs, whose names occur so frequently in the east side of the hill is a copious spring which issues 
records of this district. Retaining its ancient name | in a cave excavated in the limestone rock, so as to 
almost intact, e/~Jib stands on the northernmost | form a large reservoir. In the trees further down 
of a couple of these mamelons, just at the place are the remains of a pool or tank of considerable 
where the road to the sea parts into two branches, | size, probably, says Dr. Robinson, 120 feet by 100, 
the one by the lower level of the Wady Suleiman, |i. e. of rather smaller dimensions than the lower 
the other by the heights of the LBeth-horons, to | pool at Hebron. This is doubtless the “pool of | 
Gimzo, Lydda, and Joppa. The road passes at a} Gibeon” at which Abner and Joab met together 
short distance to the north of the base of the hill! with the troops of Ish-hosheth and David, and where 
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Gibeon and Nebi Samwil, from N. W. 


that sharp conflict took place which ended in the | names of Jédireh and Bir Neballah. 
death of Asahel, and led at a later period to the 
treacherous murder of Abner himself. Here or at 
the spring were the “great waters (or the many 


waters, OD OD) of Gibeon,”’@ at which 
Johanan the son of Kareah found the traitor Ish- 
mael (Jer. xli. 12). Round this water also, accord- 


Such is the 
situation of Gibeon, fulfilling in position every re- 
quirement of the notices of the Bible, Josephus, 
Eusebius, and Jerome. Its distance from Jerusalem 
by the main road is as nearly as possible 6} miles; 
but there is a more direct road reducing it to 5 
miles. 


The name of Gibeon is most familiar to us in 


ing to the notice of Josephus (éx{ rim mnyii Tijs 
wérews ovK Ewer, Ant. v. 1, § 17), the five kings 
of the Amorites were encamped when Joshua burst 

them from Gilgal. The “ wilderness of 
Gibeon ” (2 Sam. ii. 24—the Midbar, i. e. rather 
the waste pasture-grounds — must have been to the 
east, beyond the circle or suburb of cultivated fields, 
and towards the neighboring swells, which bear the 


@ Both here and in 1 K. iii. 4, Josephus substitutes 
Hebron for Giheon (Ant. x. 9, § 5, viii. 2, § 1). | 


connection with the artifice by which its inhabitants 
obtained their safety at the hands of Joshua, and 
with the memorable battle which ultimately resulted 
therefrom. This transaction is elsewhere examined, 
and therefore requires no further reference here. 
[JosHuA; BETH-HOKON. ] 

We next hear of it at the encounter between 
the men of David and of Ish-bosheth under their 
respective leaders Joab and Abner (2 Sam. ii. 12- 
17). The meeting has all the air of having beer 
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premeditated by both parties, unless we stnpose 
that Joab had heard of the intention of the Ben- 
jamites to revisit from the distant Mahanaim their 
native villaves, and had seized the opportunity to 
try his strength with Abner. The details of this 
disastrous encounter are elsewhere given. [JoAB.] 
The place where the struggle began received a uame 
from the circumstance, and seems to have been 
long afterwards known as the “ field of che strong 
men.” (IIELKATH-HAZZURIM. J 


We again meet with Gibeon in connection with 
Joab; this time as the scene of the cruel and re- 
volting death of Amasa by his hand (2 Sam. xx. 
5-10). Jvab was in pursuit of the rebellious Sheba 
the son of Bichri, and his being so far out of the 
direct north road as Gibeon may be accounted for 
by supposing that he was making a search for this 
Benjuamite among the towns of his tribe. The two 
rivals met at “the great stone @ which is in Gibeon”’ 
— some old landmark now no longer recognizable, 
at least not recognized — and then Joab repeated 
the treachery by which he had murdered Abner, 
but with circumstances of a still more revolting 
character. [Jovn; ARMs, p. 159.] 

It is remarkable that the retribution for this 
crowning act of perfidy should have overtaken Joab 
cloxe to the very spot on which it had been com- 
mitted. For it was to the tabernacle at Gibeon 
(LK. ii, 28, 29; comp. 1 Chr. xvi. 39) that Joab |] 
fled for sanctuary when his death was pronounced 
by Solomon, and it was while clinging to the horns 
of the brazen altar there that he received his death- 
blow from Benaiah the son of Jehoiada (1 K. ii. 
28, 30, 34; and LXX. 2%). 

Familiar a3 these events in connection with the 
history af Gibeon are to us, its reputation in Israel 
was due to a very different circumstance — the fact 
that the tabernacle of the congrevation and the 
brazen altar of burnt-offering were for some time 
located on the * high place’ attached to or near 
the town. We are not informed whether this 
“high place” had any fame for sanctity befure the 
tabernacle came there; but if not. it would have 
probably been erected elsewhere. We only hear of 
it in connection with the tabernacle, nor is there 
any indication of its situation in regard to the town. 
Professor Stanley has sugyested that it was the 
remarkable hill of Neby Samecil, the most prominent 
and individual eminence in that part of the country, 
and to which the special appellation of “ the great 


high-plce” (1 K. i, 4; TIT MET) 


would perfectly apply. And certainly, if «“ arent" 
is to be understood as referring to heiht or size, 
there is no other hill which can so justly claim the 
distinction (Sinai and Pal. p. 216). But the word 
has not always that meaning, and may equally 
imply eminence in other respects, e. g. superior 
sanctity to the numerous other high places — 
Bethel, Ramah, Mizpeh, Gibeah — which surrounded 
it on every side. ‘The main objection to this identi- 





a The Hebrew preposition ( Oy) almost implies 


that they were on or touching the atone. 

h The various stations of the Tabernacle and the 
Ark, from their entry on the Promised Land to their 
final deposition in the Temple at Jerusalem. will be 
examined under TABERNACLE. Meantime, with refer- 
ence to the nhove, it may be anid that though not ex- 
pressiv etated to have been at Nob, it may be con- 
elusively inferred from the mention of the “shew 
t:eud* (1 Sam xxi 6). 
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fication is the distance of Neby Samcil from Gibevt 
— more than a mile—and the absence of any 
closer connection therewith than with any other of 
the neighboring places. The most natural position 
for the high place of Gibeon is the twin mount 
immediately south of e/-Jib — so close as to be all 
but a part of the town, and yet quite separate and 
distinct. The testimony of Epiphanius, by which 
Mr. Stanley supports his conjecture, namely, that 
the * Mount of Gabaon ’’ wus the highest round 
Jerusalem (Adv. Hereses, i. 394), should be received 
with caution, standing as it does quite alone, and 
belonging to an age which, though early, was 
marked by ignorance, and by the most improbable 
conclusions. 


To this bigh place, wherever situated, the ‘ taber- 
nacle of the congregation ’’ — the sacred tent which 
had accompanied the children of Israel through the 
whole of their wanderings —had been transferred 
from its last station at Nob.o The exact date of 
the transfer is left in uncertainty. It was either 
before or at the time when David brought up the 
ark from Kirjath-jearim, to the new tent which he 
had pitched for it on Mount Zion, that the original 
tent was spread for the last time at Gibeon. The 
expression in 2 Chr. i. 5, “the brazen altar he put 
before the tabernacle of Jehovah,” at first sight 
appears to refer to David. But the text of the 

passage is disputed, and the authorities are divided 


hetween nw — =the put,” and oe — = ‘was there.’ 
Whether king David transferred” the tabernacle to 
Gibeon or not, he certainly appointed the staff of 
priests to offer the daily sacrifices there on the 
brazen altar of Moses, and tu fulfill the other re- 
quirements of the law (1 Chr. xvi. 40), with no 
less a person at their head than Zadok the priest 
(39), assisted by the famous musicians Heman and 
Jeduthun (41). 

One of the earliest acta of Solomon's reign — it 
must have been while the remembrance of the 
execution of Joab was still fresh — was to visit 
Gibeon. The ceremonial was truly magnificent: 
he went up with all the congregation, the great 
officers of the state — the captains of hundreds an J 
thousands, the judges, the governors, and the chief 
of the fathers —and the sacrifice consisted of a 
thousand burnt-offerings¢ (1 K. iii. 4). And this 
glimpse of Gibeon in all the splendor of its greatest 
prosperity —the smoke of the thousand animals 
rising from the venerable altar on the commanding 
height of ‘the great high place’’ — the clang of 
‘trumpets and cymbals and musical instruments 
of God” (1 Chr. xvi. 42) resounding through the 
valleys far and near — is virtually the last we have 
of it. In a few years the temple at Jerusalem was 
completed, and then the tabernacle was once more 
taken down and removed. Again “all the men 
of Israel assembled themselves "' to king Sclomon, 
with the “elders of Israel,’? and the priests and 
the Levites brought up both the tabernacle and the 
expression +: before Jehovah * (6) prove nothing elther 
way. Josephus throws no light on it. 

¢ It would be very satisfactory to believe, with 
Thomson (Land and Book, ii. 647), that the present 
Wady Suleiman, 1. e. © Solomon’s valley,” which som- 
mences on the west side of Gibeon, and leads down te 
the Plain of Sharon, derived ita name from this visit. 
But the modern names of places in Palestine often 
spring from very modern persons or circumstances, 
and, without confirmation or investigation, this cap 


The ‘ ephod”’ (9) and the | not be received 
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ark, and “all the holy vessels that were in the 
tabernacle ’’ (1 K. viii. 3; Joseph. And. viii. 4, § 1), 
and placed the venerable relics in their new home, 
there to remain until the plunder of the city by 
Nebuchadnezzar. ‘The introduction of the name 
of Gibeon in 1 Chr. ix. 35, which seems so abrupt, 
is probably due to the fact that the preceding verses 
of the chapter contain, as they appear to do, a list 
of the statf attached to the “’labernacle of the 
congregation '’ which was erected there; or if these 
persons should prove to be the attendants on thie 
“new tent ’’ which David had pitched for the ark 
on its arrival in the city of David, the transition 
to the place where the old tent was still standing 
is both natural and easy. G. 


GIB‘EONITES, THE (O°993377: oi 
tLaBawvira: [ Vat. -vet-]: Gabaonitie), the people 
of Gibeon, and perhaps also of the three cities asso- 
ciated with Gibeon (Josh. ix. 17) — Hivites; and 
who, on the discovery of the stratagem by which 
they had obtained the protection of the Israelites, 
were condemned to be perpetual bondmen, hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for the congregation, 
and for the house of God and altar of Jehovah 
(Josh. ix. 23, 27). Saul appears to have broken 
this covenant, and in a fit of enthusiasm or patriot- 
ism to have killed some and devised a general mas- 
sacre of the rest (2 Sam. xxi. 1, 2,5). This was 
expiated many years after Dy giving up seven men 
of Saul’s descendants to the Gibeonites, who hung 
them or crucified them “ before Jehovah" — as a 
kind of sacritice—in Gibeah, Saul'’s own town 
(4, 6, 9).2 At this timre, or at any rate at the 
time of the composition of the narrative, the Gid- 
eouites were so identified with Israel, that the his- 
torian is obliged to insert a note explaining their 
origin and their non-Israelite extraetion (xxi. 2). 
The actual name ‘“ Gibeonites'’ appears only in 
this passave of 2Sam. [NETHINIM.] 


Individual Gibeonites named are (1) IsMAIAH, 
one of the Benjamites who joined David in his dif- 
ficulties (1 Chr. xii. 4); (2) MELATLAH, one of 
those who assisted Nehemiah in repairing the wall 
of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 7); (3) HANANIAN, the son 
of Azur, a false prophet from Gibeon, who opposed 
Jeremiah, and shortly afterwards died (Jer. xxviii. 
1, 10, 13, 17). G. 


GIBLITES, THE (°72377, i. ¢. singular, 
the Giblite: TaAia duXsorsely; Alex. TaBa: [¢.:] 
confinia). The “land of the Giblite’’ is men- 
tioned in connection with Lebanon in the enumera- 
tion of the portions of the Promised Land remain- 
ing to be conquered by Joshua (Josh. xiii. 5). The 
ancient versions, as will be seen above, give no help, 
but there is no reason to doubt that the allusion is 
to the inhabitants of the city GEBAL, which was 
on the sea-coast at the foot of the northern slopes 
of Lebanon. The one name is a regular derivative 
from the other (see Gesenius, Thes. p. 258 6). We 
pave here a confirmation of the identity of the 
Aphek mentioned in this passage with A/ka, which 
was overlooked by the writer when examining the 
latter name [APHEK, 2]; and the whole passage 
is instructive, as showing how very far the limits 
of the country designed for the Israelites excecded 
those which they actually occupied. 





@ ® Dean Stanley descrites the artifice of the abo- 
riginal Gibeonites, and the acts of revenge of their de- 
scendants against the family of Saul, with his wonted 
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The Giblites are again named (though not in 
the A. V. [except in the margin]) in 1 K. v. 18 


(COQDRTT : [Rom. Vat. omit;] Alex. o: BiBAco 
Giblit) as assisting Solomon's builders and Hiram’ 
builders to prepare the trees and the stones for 
building the Temple. ‘That they were clever artifi- 
cers is evident from this passage (and comp. Ez. 
xxvii. 9); but why our translators should have so 
far improved on this as to render the word by 
“* stone-squarers"’ [so the Bishops’ Bible; the 
Genevan version has “ masons''] is not obvious. 
Possibly they followed the Targum, which has a 
word of similar import in this place. G. 


GIDDALTI (YTD [I have praised]. 
Pod0AAaG@l; [Vat. PodoAAader, Todouader:) Alex. 
Ted0AAabs, PeddeAOu: Geeklelthi, Gedelthi]), one 
of the sons of Heman, the king's seer, and there- 
fore a Kohathite Levite (1 Chr. xxv. 4; comp. vi. 
33): his office was with thirteen of his brothers to 
sound the horn in the service of the tabernacle 
(5, 7). He had also charge of the 22d division or 
course (24). 

GID’/DEL (573 [very great, gigantic]: Ted- 
SHA, (Tada; in Ezr., Vat. KedeS; in Neli., Alex. 
Sadyna:) Grddel, [Geddel}). 1. Children of Giddel 
(Bene-Gauldel) were among the Nethinim who re- 
turned from the Captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 
47; Neh. vii. 49). In the parallel lists of 1 Esdras 
the name is corrupted to CATHUA. 


2. [Ted#A, Padanja; Vat. Pedna, Pada (80 FA. 
in Neh.): Alex. Ped5nA, PadSna: Geddel, Jeeddel.) 
Bene-Giddel were also among the “servants of 
Solomon "’ who returned to Judwa in the same 
earavan (Izr. ii. 56; Neh. vii. 58). In 1 Esdras 
this is given as ISDAEL. 


GID’EON (]Y'T3, from D'V3, a sucker, or 
better = a hewer, i.e. a brave warrior; comp. Is. 
x. 33; Pededv: Gedeon), a Manassite, youngest 
son of Joash of the Abiezrites, an undisti.avuished 
family, who lived at Ophrah, a town prubably on 
this side Jordan (Judy. vi. 15), although its exact 
position is unknown. He was the fifth recorded 
Judye of Israel, and for many reasons the greatest 
of them all. When we first hear of him he was 
grown up and had sons (Judg. vi. 11, viii. 20), and 
from the apostrophe of the angel (vi. 12) we may 
conclude that he had already distinguished himself 
in war against the roving bands of nomadic robbers 
who had oppressed Israel for seven years, and whose 
countless multitudes (compared to locusts from 
their terrible devastationgs, vi. 5) annually destroved 
all the produce of Canaan, except such as could be 
concealed in mountain-fastnesses (vi. 2). It was 
probably during this disastrous period that the 
emigration of Klimelech took place (Ruth i. 1, 2; 
Jahn's Hebr. Comm. § xxi.). Some have identified 
the angel who appeared to Gideon (@dvracua 
veaylonxou Moppn, Jos. Ant. v. 6) with the prophet 
mentioned in vi. 8, which will remind the reader 
of the legends about Malachi in Origen and other 
commentators. Paulus (F2xeg. Conserv. ii. 190 ff.) 
endeavors to give the narrative a suljective coloring, 
but rationalism is of little value in accounts like 
this. When the angel appeared, Gideon was thrash- 
ing wheat with a flail (¢cowre, LX.X.) in the wine- 


vividness and skill (History of the Jewish ee 1. 
264, and ij. 38). See also Rizpag. 
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press, to conceal it from the predatory tyrants. 
After a natural hesitation he accepted the commis- 
sion of a deliverer, and learned the true character of 
his visitant from a miraculous sign (vi. 12-23); 
and being reassured from the fear which first seized 
him (Ex. xx. 19; Judg. xiii. 22), built the altar 
Jehovah-shalom, which existed when the book of 
Judges was written (vi. 24). In a dream the same 
night he was ordered to throw down the altar of 
Baal and cut down the Asherah (A. V. “grove '') 
upon it [ASHERAH], with the wood of which he 
was to offer in sacrifice his father's * second bullock 
of seven years old,’ an expression in which some 
see an allusion to the seven years of servitude (vi. 
26,1). Perhaps that particular bullock is specified 
because it had been reserved by his father to sacri- 
fice to Baal (Rosenmiiller, Sched. ad loc.), for Joash 
seems to have been a priest of that worship. Ber- 
theau can hardly be right in supposing that Gideon 
was to offer twu bullocks (#icht. p. 115). At any 
rate the minute touch is valuable ag an indication 
of truth in the story (see Ewald, Gesch. ii. 498, 
and note). Gideon, assisted by ten faithful servants, 
obeyed the vision, and next morning ran the risk 
of being stoned: but Joash appeased the popular 
indignation by using the common argument that 
Baal was capable of defending his own majesty 
(comp. 1 K. xviii. 27). This circumstance gave 


to Gideon the surname of ‘yan (“Let Baal 
plead,”’ vi. 32; LXX. ‘lepoBdad), a standing in- 
stance of national irony, expressive of Baal’s impo- 
tence. Winer thinks that this irony was increased 


by the fact that Oyo was a surname of the 
Pheenician Hercules (comp. Movers, Phéniz. i. 434). 
We have similar cases of contempt in the names 
Sychar, Baal-zebul, ete. (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. 
ad Mutt. xii. 24). In consequence of this name 
some have identified Gideon with a certain priest 
‘lepduBados, mentioned in Eusebius (Prep, Arang. 
i. 10) as having given much accurate information 
to Sanchoniatho the Bervtian (Bochart, Phaleg, p. 
776; Huetinus, Dem. Lrang. p. 84, &.), but this 
opinion cannot be maintained (Ewald, Gesch. ii. 
494; Gesen. s. ¢.). We also find the name in the 
form Jerubbesheth (2 Sam. xi. 21; comp. Esh-baal, 
1 Chr. viii. 33 with Ish-bosheth 2 Sam. ii. ff). 
Ewald (p. 495, 2.) brings forward several arguments 
against the supposed origin of the name. 


2. After this beyins the second act of Gideon's 
life. ‘Clothed’’ by the Spirit of God (Judg. vi. 
34; comp. 1 Chr. xii. 18; Luke xxiv. 49), be blew 
a trumpet; and, joined by “ Zebulun, Naphtali, and 
even the reluctant Asher’’ (which tribes were 
chiefly endangered by the Midianites), and possibly 
also by some of the original inhabitanta, who would 
suffer from these predatory ‘sons of the East ’* no 
less than the Israclites themselves, he encamped on 
the slopes of Gilboa, from which he overlooked the 
plains of Esdraelon covered by the tents of Midian 
(Stanley, S. g P. p. 243). Strengthened by a 
double sign from God (to which Ewald gives a 
strange figurative meaning, Gesch. ii. 500), he re- 


@ It is curious to find “lamps and pitchers” in 
use for a similar purpose at this very day in the 
streets of Cairo. The Zabit or Agha of the police 
earries with him at night "a torch which burns, soon 
after it is lighted, without a tlame, excepting when it is 
waved through the air, when it suddenly blazes forth: 
& therefore answers the same purpose as our dark 
lantern. he burning end is sometimes concealed tn a 
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duced his army of 32,000 by the usual proctamatioa 
(Deut. xx. 8; comp. 1 Macc. iii. 56). The expres 
sion “let him depart from Mount Gilead '’ is per 
plexing; Dathe would render it “to Mount Gilead ” 

-on the other side of Jordan; and Clericus reads 
YBa, Gilboa; but Ewald is probably right in 
revarding the name as a sort of war-cry and gen- 
eral designation of the Manassites. (See, too, 
Gesen. Thes. p. 804, n.) By a second test at “ the 
spring of trembling’? (now probably ’Ain Jalud, 
on which see Stanley, S. f¢ P. p. 342), he again 
reduced the number of his followers to 300 (Judg. 
vii. 5 f.), whom Josephus explains to have been the 
most cowardly in the army (-iné. v. 6, § 3). Finally, 
being encouraged by words fortuitously overheard 
(what the later Jews termed the Bath Kol; comp. 
1 Sam. xiv. 9, 10; Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad Matt. 
iii. 14) in the relation of a significant dream, he 
framed his plans, which were admirably adapted to 
strike a panic terror into the huge and undisciplined 
nomad host (Judg. viii. 15-18). We know from 
history that large and irregular oriental armies are 
especially liable to sudden outbursts of uncontrol- 
lable terror, and when the stillness and darkness of 
the night were suddenly disturbed in three differ- 
ent directions by the flash of torches and by the 
reverberating echoes which the trumpets and the 
shouting woke among the hills, we cannot be as- 
tonished at the complete rout into which the enemy 
were thrown. It must be remembered, too, that 
the sound of 300 trumpets would make them sup- 
pose that a corresponding number of companies 
were attacking them.2 For specimens of similar 
stratagems see Liy. xxii. 16; Polyan. Strateg. ii. 
37; Frontin. ii. 4; Sall. Jug. 99; Niebuhr, Jeser. 
de TArabie, p. 304; Journ. As. 1841, ii. 516 
(quoted by Ewald, Rosenmiiller, and Winer). The 
custom of dividing an army into three seems to 
have been common (1 Sam. xi. 11; Gen. xiv. 15), 
and Gideon's war-cry is not unlike that adopted by 
Cyrus (Xenoph. Cyr. iii. 28). He adds his own 
name to the war-cry,” as suited both to inspire con- 
fidence in his followers and strike terror in the 
enemy. His stratagem was eminently successful, 
and the Midianites, breaking into their wild peculiar 
cries, fled headlong “down the descent to the Jor- 
dan,"’ to the “ house of the Acacia’? (Beth-shittah ) 
and the “meadow of the dance’? (Abel-meholah), 
but were intercepted by the Ephraimites (to whom 
notice had been sent, vii. 24) at the fords of Beth- 
barah, where, after a second fight, the princes Oreb 
and Zeeb (“the Raven’? and “the Wolf’’) were 
detected and slain — the former at a rock, and the 
latter concealed in a wine-press, to which their namea 
were afterwards given. Meanwhile the ‘higher 
shevkhs Zebah and Zalmunna had already escaped,” 
and Gideon (after pacifving — by a soft answer, 
which became proverbial —the haughty tribe of 
[phraim, viii. 1-3) pursued them into eastern Ma- 
nasseh, and, bursting upon them in their fancied 
security among the tents of their Bedouin country- 
men (see KARKOK), won his third victory, and 
avenged on the Midianitish emirs the massacre of 


small pot or jar, or covered with something else, wheo 
not required to give light’ (Lane’s Mod. Eyypt.i. ch. 
iv.). 

b ® The war-cry was properly, For Jehovah and 
for Gideon.” The A. V. inserts " the sword,”’ but that 
has no warrant, and restricts too much the ides. 
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hie brethren whom they had slain at Tabor 
(vill. 18 f.). In these three battles only 15,000 out 
of 120,000 Midianites escaped alive. It is indeed 
stated in Judg. viii. 10, that 120,000 Midianites 
bad already fallen; but here as elsewhere, it may 
merely be intended that such was the original num- 
ber of the routed host. During his triumphal re- 
turn Gideon took signal and appropriate vengeance 
on the coward and apostate towns of Succoth and 
Peniel. The memory of this splendid deliverance 
took deep root in the national traditions (1 Sam. 
xii. 11; Ps. lxxxiii. 11; Is. ix. 4, x. 26; Heb. xi. 32). 

3. After this there was a peace of 40 years, and 
we see Gideon in peaceful possession of his well- 
earned honors, and surrounded by the dignity of 
@ numerous household (viii. 29-31). It is not im- 
probable that, like Saul, he had owed a part of his 
popularity to his princely appearance (Judg. viii. 18). 
In this third stage of his life occur alike his most 
noble and his most questionable acts, namely, the 
refusal of the monarchy on theocratic grounds, and 
the irregular consecration of a jeweled ephod, formed 
out of the rich spoils of Midian, which proved to 
the Israelites a temptation to idolatry, although it 
was doubtless intended for use in the worship of 
Jehovah. Gesenius and others (7hes. p. 135; 
Bertheau, p. 133 f.) follow the Peshito in making 
the word Ephod here mean an idol, chiefly on ac- 
count of the vast amount of gold (1,700 shekels) 
and other rich material appropriated to it. But it 
is simpler to understand it as a siguificant symbol 
of an unauthorized worship. 

Respecting the chronology of this period little 
certainty can be obtained. Making full allowance 
for the use of round numbers, and even admitting 
the improbable assertion of some of the Rabbis that 
the period of oppression is counted in the years of 
rest (rv/e Rosenmiiller, On Judy. iii. 11), insuper- 
able difficulties remain. If, however, as has been 
suggested by Lord A. Hervey, several of the judge- 
ships really synchronize instead of being successive, 
much of the confusion vanishes. For instance, he 
supposes (from a comparison of Judg. iii., viii., and 
xii.) that there was a combined movement under 
three great chiefs, Ehud, Gideon, and Jephthah, by 
which the Israelites emancipated themselves from 
the dominion of the Moabites, Ammonites, and 
Midianites (who for some years had occupied their 
land), and enjoyed a long term of peace through 
all their coasts. ‘If,’ he says, *‘ we string together 
the different accounts of the different parts of 
Israel which are given us in that miscellaneous col- 
lection of ancient records called the book of Judges, 
and treat them as connected and successive history, 
we sball fall into as great a chronographical error 
as if we treated in the same manner the histories 
of Mercia, Kent, Essex, Wessex, and Northumber- 
land, before England became one kingdom ”’ (Ge- 
nealog. of our Lord, p. 238). It is new well known 
that a similar source of error has long existed in 
the chronology of Egypt. F. W. F. 


GIDEONI (*39'7, or once “21973 [a pros- 
trator, warrior]: TaSewvl; [Vat. Pedewver, Ta- 
Seeves, etc.:] Gedeonis [gen.]). Abidan, son of 
Gideoni, was the chief man of the tribe of Benja- 
min at the time of the census in the wilderness of 
Sinai (Num. i. 11; ii. 22; vii. 60, 65; x. 24). 


GIDOM (ad ya [a cutting down, desolating] : 


MeBay; Alex. Tadaad; (Comp. Ald. Padadu]), a 
place nained only in Judg. xx. 45, as the limit to 
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wnicn the pursuit of Benjamin extended after the 
final battle of Gibeah. It would appear to hav 
been situated between Gibeah ( 7wletl el-Fl) ard 
the cliff Rimmon (probably Ruammon, about three 
miles E. of Bethel); but no trace of the name, nor 
yet of that of Menucah, if indeed that was a place 
(Judg. xx. 43; A. V. “with ease’ — but see mar- 
gin), has yet been met with. [MENUCAH, Amer. 
ed.] The reading of the Alex. LXX., “ Gilead,”’ 
can hardly be taken as well founded. In the Vul- 
gate the word does not seem to be we aati 


GIER-EAGLE (OFM, richém; MTN, 
rdchdmah: w«bxvos, xoppuplwy: porphyrio), an 
unclean bird mentioned in Lev. xi. 18 and Deut. 
xiv. 17. There is no reason to doubt that the 
rdcham of the Hebrew Scriptures is identical in 

GS o- 
reality as in name with the racham (juimy) of the 


Arabs, namely, the Egyptian vulture (Neophron 
percnopterus); see Geaner, De Avid. p. 176; Bo- 
chart, Hieroz. iii. 56; Hasselquist, Trav. p. 195, 
and Russell's Natural Hist. of Aleppo, ii. 195, 2d 
ed. The LXX. in Lev. l. c. renders the Hebrew 
term by “ swan’’ (xdaxvos), while in Deut. lc. the 
‘purple water-hen” (Porphyrio hyacinthinus) is 
given as its representative. There is too much dis- 
crepancy in the LXX. translations of the various 
birds mentioned in the Levitical law to allow us to 
attach much weight to its authority. The Hebrew 
term etymologically signifies “a bird which is very 
affectwonate to ita young,"’ which is perfectly true 
of the Egyptian vulture, but not more so than of 
other birds. The Arabian writers relate many 
fables of the Rackham, some of which the reader 
may see in the Hierozvicon of Bochart (iii. p. 56). 
The Egyptian vulture, according to Bruce, is called 
by the Europeans in Egypt “ Pharaoh's Hen.” It 





Egyptian Vulture. 


is generally distributed throughout Egypt, and Mr. 
Tristram says it is common in Palestine, and breeds 
in great numbers in the valley of the Cedron (Jbis, 
i. 23). Though a bird of decidedly unprepossessing 
appearance and of disgusting habits, the Kgyptians, 
like all other Orientals, wisely protect so efficient a 
scavenger, which rids them of putrefying carcases 
that would otherwise breed a pestilence in their 
towns. Near Cairo, says Shaw (Trav. p. 388, 
folio), there are several flocks of the Ack Bubba, 
“white father,” —a name given it by the Turks, 
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partly out of the reverence they have for it, partly 
from the color of its plumage, — “ which, like the 
ravens about our metropolis, feed upon the carrion 
and nastiness that is thrown without the city.” 
Young birds are of a brown color with a few white 
feathers; adult specimens are white, except the pri- 
mary and a portion of the secondary wing-feathers, 
which are black. Naturalists have referred this 
vulture to the wepxvdwrepos or operméAapyos of 
Aristotle (Hist. Anim. ix. 22, § 2, ed. Schneid.). 
W. H. 


* There are two birds known as >) among 


the Arabs in Egypt. The first is the vulture known 
as Neophron percnopterus. It is found extensively 
in all parts of Egypt, and is common in Palestine 
and Syria. The adult has the front of the head 
and the upper part of the throat and cere naked, 
and of a bright lemon yellow. The plumage is a 
dirty white, with the exception of the quill-feathers, 
which are a grayish black. The appearance of this 
bird soaring (in circles) over and around the towns 
in Egypt, with its bright yellow beak and neck and 
crop, and white body, and dark wing-feathers, is 
exceedingly beautiful. 

The second is the Pelecanus onocrotalus, found 
in large numbers in Egypt, and about Lake Hileh 
in Palestine. ‘This is probably the bird intended by 


orm in Tev. xi. 18 and Deut. xiv. 17, while the bird 
there translated “pelican ’’ should be ‘“cormorant.”’ 
This seems altogether more natural when we consider 
the context, and that it is grouped with the large 


water-fowl. The word Jor, translated ‘ cor- 
morant’ in Lev. xi. 17 and Deut. xiv. 17 more 
properly suits the Diver (Colymbus), of which there 


is a large species in Egypt. G. E. P. 


GIFT. The giving and receiving of presents 
has in all ages been not only a more frequent, but 
also a more formal and significant proceeding in 
the East than among ourselves. It enters largely 
into the ordinary transactions of life: no negotiation, 
alliance, or contract of any kind can be entered into 
between states or sovereigns without a previous 
interchange of presents: none of the important 
events of private life, betrothal, marriage, coming 
of age, birth, take place without presents: even a 
visit, if of a formal nature, must be prefaced by a 
present. We cannot adduce a more remarkable 
proof of the important part which presents play in 
the social life of the East, than the fact that the 
Hebrew language possesses no leas than fifteen dif- 
ferent expressions for the one idea. Many of these 
expressions have specific meanings: for instance, 
minchah (TIET)%) applies to a present from an in- 
ferior to a superior, as from subjects to a king 
(Judg. iii. 15; 1 K. x. 25; 2 Chr. xvii. 5); maseth 
(FWD) expresses the converse idea of a present 
from a superior to an inferior, as from a king to his 
subjects (Esth. ii. 18); hence it is used of a portion 
of food sent by the master of the house to his in- 
ferior guests (Gen. xliii. 34; 2 Sam. xi. 8); nisseth 
(FSW) has very much the same sense (2 Sam. 


xix. 42); berdcah (7373), literally a “ blessing,” 
fs used where the present is one of a complimentary 
nature, either accompanied with good wishes, or 
given as a token of affection (Gen. xxxiii. 11; Judg. 
- 16; 1 Sam. xxv. 27, xxx. 26; 2 K. v. 15): and 


GIFT 


again, shochad (“1IW) is a gift for the purpose of 
escaping punishment, presented either to a juige 
(Ex. xxiii. 8; Deut. x. 17), or to a conqucror 


(2 K. xvi. 8). Other terms, as matin (V3), 
were used more genet.lly. The extent to which 
the custom prevailed admits of some explanation 
from the peculiar usages of the East; it is clear 
that the term “gift’' is frequently used where we 
should substitute “ tribute,” or “fee.” The tribute 
of sulject states was paid not in a fixed sum of 
money, but in kind, each nation presenting its 
particular product — a custom which is frequently 
illustrated in the sculptures of Assyria and Egypt; 
hence the numerous instances in which the present 
was no voluntary act, but an exaction (Judy. iii. 
15-18; 2 Sam. viii. 2,6; 1 K. iv. 21; 2 K. xvii. 
3; 2 Chr. xvii. 11, xxvi. 8); and hence the expres- 
sion “to bring presents "' = to own submission (Pa. 
Ixviii. 29, Ixxvi. 11; Is. xviii. 7). Again, the pres- 
ent taken to a prophet was viewed very much in 
the light of a consulting « fee,’ and conveyed no 
idea of bribery (1 Sam. ix. 7, comp. xii. 3; 2 K. 
v. 5, vili. 9): it was only when false prophets and 
corrupt judges arose that the present was prosti- 
tuted, and became, instead of a minchauh (as in the 
instances quoted), a shuchad, or bribe (Is. i 23, v. 
23; Ez. xxii. 12; Mic. iii. 11). But even allowing 
for these cases, which are hardly “pifts’’ in our 
sense of the term, there is still a large excess re- 
maining in the practice of the East: friends brought 
presents to friends on any joyful occasion (Ksth. ix. 
19, 22), those who asked for information or advice 
to those who gave it (2 K. viii. 8), the needy to the 
wealthy from whom any assistance was expected 
(Gen. xliii. 11; 2 K. xv. 19, xvi. 8), rulers to their 
favorites (Gen. xlv. 22; 2 Sam. xi. 8), especially to 
their officers (Esth. ii. 18; Joseph. Ant. xii. 2, § 
15), or to the people generally on festive occasions 
(2 Sam. vi. 19); on the occasion of a marriage, the 
bridegroom not only paid the parents for his bride 
(A. V. “dowry ’’), but also gave the bride certain 
presents (Gen. xxxiv. 12; comp. Gen. xxiv. 22), 
while the father of the bride gave her a present on 
sending her away, as is expressed in the term shil- 


luchim (OTS) (1 K. ix. 16); and again, the 
portions of the sons of concubines were paid in the 
form of presents (Gen. xxv. 6). 


The nature of the presents was as various as 
were the occasions: food (1 Sam. ix. 7, xvi. 20, xxv. 
11), sheep and cattle (Gen. xxxii. 13-15; Judg. xv. 
8), gold (2 Sam. xviii. 11; Job xlii. 11; Matt. ii. 
11), jewels (Gen. xxiv. 53), furniture, and vessels 
for eating and drinking (2 Sam. xvii. 28), delica- 
cies, such as spices, honey, etc. (Gen. xxiv. 53; 
1 K. x. 25, xiv. 3), and robes (1 K. x. 25; 2 K. 
v. 22), particularly in the case of persons inducted 
into high office (Fsth. vi. 8; Dan. v. 16; comp. 
Herod. iii. 20). The mode of presentation was 
with as much parade as possible; the presents were 
conveyed by the hands of servants (Judg. iii. 18), 
or still better on the hacks of beasts of burden 
(2 K. viii. 9), even when such a mode of convey- 
ance was unnecessary. The refusal of a preseit 
was regarded as a high indignity, and this con- 
stituted the aggravated insult noticed in Matt. 
xxii. 11, the marriage robe having been offered 
and refused (Trench, Parables). No less an in- 
sult was it, not to bring a present when the posi 
tion of the parties demanded it (1 Sam. x. 27). 

W. L. B. 
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GIHON qwra [stream]: Peay; Alex. fy-| GIL’ALAI [3 syl.] Ya (perh. weaghty, 


av: Gehon). 1. The second river of Paradise (Gen. 
E 13). The name does not again occur in the 
Hebrew text of the O. T.; but in the LXX. it 
"Pnov] is used in Jer. ii. 18, as an equivalent for 
the word Shichor or Sihor, t. ¢. the Nile, and in 
Ecclus. xxiv. 27 (A. V. “Geon’"’). All that can 
be said upon it will be found under EDEN, p. 638 f. 


2. (]V72, and in Chron. J Wa: [in 1 K.,] 
7 Tidy, (Vat. Pecwor, Alex. o Piwy; in 2 Chr. xxxii. 
30,] Tecow, (Vat. Secwy, Alex. Pewy; in 2 Chr. 
xxxiil. 14, card ydrov, Comp. rod Tewwy:] Gihkon.) 
A place near Jerusalem, memorable as the scene of 
the anointing and proclamation of Solomon as king 
(1 K. i. 33, 38, 45). From the terms of this pas- 
save, it is evident it was at a lower level than the 


city — “ bring him down (BATIA) upon (Sy) 


Gihon *? — “they are come up (ayy) from 
thence.” With this avrees a later mention (2 
Chr. xxxiii. 14), where it is called “ Gihon-in-the- 
valley,” the word rendered valley being nachal 


(SD). In this latter place Gihon is named to 
designate the direction of the wall built by Manas- 
seh — “outside the city of David, from the west 
of Gihon-in-the-valley to the entrance of the Fish- 
gate.” It is not stated in any of the above pas- 
sages that Gihon was a spring; but the only re- 
maining place in which it is mentioned suggests 
this belief, or at least that it had given its name to 
some water — “ Hezekiah also stopped the upper 


source or issue (N72, from NI, to rush forth; 
incorrectly *‘ watercourse”? in A. V.) of the waters 
of Gihon’? (2 Chr. xxxii. 30). If the place to 
which Solomon was brought down on the king's 
mule was Gihon-in-the-valley — and from the terms 
above noticed it seems probable that it was — then 
the “upper source "’ would be some distance away, 
and at a higher level. 


The locality of Gihon will be investigated under 
JERUSALEM; but in the mean time the following 
facts may be noticed in regard to the occurrences 
of the word. (1.) Its low level; as above stated. 
(2.) The expression “ Gihon-in-the-valley ;"’ where 
it will be observed that nichud (* torrent '’ or 
“wady’’) is the word always employed for the val- 
ley of the Kedrun, east of Jerusalem — the so- 
called Valley of Jehoshaphat; ge (* ravine’? or 
“glen’’) being as constantly employed for the Val- 
ley of Hinnom, south and west of the town. In 
this connection the mention of Uphel (2 Chr. xxxiii. 
14) with Gihon should not be disregarded. In 
agreement with this is the fact that (3) the Tar- 
gui of Jonathan, and the Syriac and Arabic Ver- 
sions, have Shilohka, i. e. Siloam (Arab. Ain-Shi- 
loha) for Gibon in 1 K. i. In Chronicles they 
agree with the Hebrew text in having Gihon. If 
Siloam be Gihon, then (4) ‘from the west of Gihon 
tw the Fish-gate'’ — which we know from St. Jerome 
to have been near the present “ Jaffa-gate,"’ would 
answer to the course of a wall inclosing “the city 
of David "* (2 Chr. xxxiii. 14); and (5) the omis- 
sion of Gihon from the very detailed catalogue of 
Neh. iv. is explained. G. 

@ * This name arose from a misapprehension of Ps. 
lxxxix. 13 (12), as f Hermon and Tabor, being there — 


spoken of together, must have been near each other. | mon. 
This Jibet ed- Didy is not mentoved in the Bible. un- | 


powerful, Kiirat]: ([Rom.] TPeAda; [Vut. Alex. 
FA.) omit: Galalai}), one of the party of priests’ 
sons who played on David's instruments at the con- 
secration of the wall of Jerusalem, in the company 
at whose head was Ezra (Neh. xii. 36). 


GILBO’A (YB'PR, bubbling fountain, from 
Oa and YAD: reaBoud: [Alex. 2 Sam. i. 6, 


TeBove:} Gelbve),a mountain range on the eastern 
side of the plain of Esdraelon, rising over the city 
of Jezreel (comp. 1 Sam. xxviii. 4 with xxix. 1). 
[t is only mentioned in Scripture in connection with 
one event in Israclitish history, the defeat and death 
of Saul and Jonathan by the Philistines (1 Sam. 
xxxi. 1; 2 Sam. i. 6, xxi. 12; 1 Chr. x. 1, 8). 
The latter had encamped at Shunem, on the north- 
ern side of the valley of Jezrevl; the former took 
up a position round the fountain of Jezreel, on the 
southern side of the valley, at the base of Gilboa. 
The result is well known. Saul and Jonathan, 
with the flower of their army, fell upon the moun- 
tain. When the tidings were carried to David, he 
broke out into this pathetic strain: ‘“ Ye mountains 
of Gilboa, let there be no rain upon you, neither 
dew, nor field of offering’ (2 Sam. i. 21). Of the 
identity of Gilboa with the ridve which stretches 
eastward, from the ruins of Jezreel, no doubt can 
be entertained. At the northern base, half a mile 
from the ruins, is a large fountain, called in Scrip- 
ture both the « Well of. "Harod ” (Judy. vii. 1), and 
The fountain of Jezreel’’ (1 Sam. xxix. 1), and 
it was probably from it the name Gilboa was de- 
rived. Eusebius places Gilboa at the distance of 
six miles from Scythopolis, and says there is still a 
village upon the mountain called Gelbus (Onan, 
8. v. TeBové). The village is now called Jelbin 
(Robinson, ii. 316), and its position answers to the 
description of Eusebius: it is situated on the top 
of the mountain. The range of Gilboa extends in 
length some ten miles from W. to E. The sides 
are bleak, white, aud barren; they look, in fact, as 
if the pathetic exclamation of Duvid had proved 
prophetic. The greatest height is not more than 
500 or 600 feet above the plain. Their modern 
local name is Jebel Fukiah, and the highest point 
is crowned by a village and wely called Wezar 
(Porter, Handbuok, p. 353). J. L. P. 


* The mention of Gilboa, in David's touching 
elegy on Saul and Jonathan, has given an imperish- 
able name to that mountain. The account of the 
battle which was so disastrous to the Hebrew king, 
designates not merely the general scene of the ac- 
tion, but various places connected with the move- 
ments of the armies, and introduced in such a way 
as to be in some measure strategetically related to 
each other. It is worthy of notice, as a corrobora- 
tion of the Scripture narrative, that all these places, 
except possibly one of them, are still found to exist 
under their ancient names, and to occupy precisely 
the situation with reference to each other which the 
requirements of the history imply. We have the 
name of the ridge Gilboa, on which the battle was 
fought, transmitted to us in that of Jedbiin, applied 
to a village on the southern slope of this ridge, 
known to travellers as Little Hermon,? but among 


leas it be the Hill of Moreh (Judg. vii 1). Jerome, in 
the 4th cuntury, is the first who speaks of it as Ler- 
(See Rob. Pays. Geogr. p. 27.) Z 


at 
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the natives as Jebel ec-Lrihy. The ridge rises out. 
of the plain of Esdraelon, and, running eastward, 
sinks down into the valley of the Jordan. The 
Israelites at first pitched their tents at Jezreel, the 
present Zer"in on the western declivity of Gilboa, 
and near a fountain (1 Sam. xxix. 1), undoubtedly 
the present 'din Jalud, exactly in the right position, 
and forming naturally one inducement for selecting 
that spot. The “high places’' on which Saul and 
Jonathan were slain would be the still higher sum- 
mits of the ridge up which their forces were driven 
as the tide of battle turned against them in the 
progress of the fight. The VPhilistines encamped 
at first at Shunem (1 Sam. xxviii. 4), now called 
Suldm, on the more northern, but parallel, ridge 
opposite to Jezreel, where they could overlook and 
watch the enemy, and at the same time were pro- 
tected against any surprise by the still higher 
ground behind them. On the other hand, the 
camp of the Philistines was visible, distant only 
eight or ten miles, from the camp of Israel. Hence 
when “ Saul saw the host of the Philistines, he was 
afraid, and his heart greatly trembled.” The Philis- 
tines, in their proper home, dwelt in the country 
south of Judah, and having in all probability 
marched north along the coast as far as Carmel, 
had then turned across the plain of Esdraelon, and 
had thus reached this well-chosen camping-ground 
at Shunem.* The Philistines are next mentioned 
as rallying their forces at Aphek (1 Sam. xxix. 1). 
No place of this name has yet been discovered in 
that neighborhood. Some suppose that it was only 
another name for Shunem; but it is more likely to 
be the name of a different place, situated nearer 
Jezreel, perhaps the one from which the Philistines 
made their direct attack on the Israelites. Further, 
we read that the conquerors, after the battle, carried 
the bodies of Saul and his sons to Beth-shean, and 
hung them up on the walls of that city. Beth- 
shean was a stronghold of the Philistines which the 
Israelites had never wrested from them. That 
place, evidently, reappears in the present Beisan, 
which is on the eastern slope of the Gilboa range, 
visible in fact from Jezreel, and still remarkable for 
its strength of position as well as the remains of 
ancient fortifications. 

The strange episode of Saul's nocturnal visit to 
the witch of Endor illustrates this same feature of 
the narrative. It is evident that Saul was absent 
on that errand but a few hours, and the place must 
have been near his encampment. This I-ndor, as 
no one can doubt, must be the present Andor, with 
its dreary caverns (Thomson's Land and Book, ii. 
161), a fitting abode of such a necromancer, on 
the north side of Duhy, at the west end of which 
was Shunem. Hence Saul, leaving his camp at 
Jezreel, could steal his way under cover of the night 
across the intervening valley, and over the moderate 
summit which be would have to ascend, and then, 
after consulting the woman with ‘a familiar spirit ” 
at Endor, could return to his forces without his 
departure being known to any except those in the 
secret. All these places, so interwoven in the net- 
work of the story, and clearly identified after the 
lapse of so many centuries, lie almost within sight 
of each other. A person may start from any one 
of them and make the circuit of them all in a few 
hours. The date assigned to this battle is B. Cc. 


@ * Possibly the Philistines, instead of taking the 
maritime route, may have crossed the Jordan and 
mas ‘hed north on that side of the river. H. 
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1055, later but a little than the tracitionary age of 
the siege of Troy. It is seldom that a record of 
remote events can be subjected to so severe a scru- 
tiny as this. 

For other sketches which reproduce more or lesa 
fully the occurrences of this battle, the reader may 
see Van de Velde (Travels in Syr. g& Pal. ii. 368 
ff.); Stanley (S. ¢ P. p. 839 f., Amer. ed.); Kob- 
inson (416. Res. iii. 173 ff., lst ed.); and Porter 
(Handbook, ii. 355 ff). Some of the writers differ 
as to whether the final encounter took place at Jez- 
reel or higher up the mountain. Stanley has drawn 
out the personal incidents in a striking manner 
(Jewish Church, ii. 30 ff). For geographical in- 
formation respecting this group of places, see espe- 
cially Rob. Phys. Geoyr. pp. 26-28, and Ritter's 
Gevgr. of Palestine, Gage's transl., ii. 321-336. 

: H. 


GIL‘EAD (Tp¥a (see below]: Tadads: Ga 
laad), & mountainous region east of the Jordan; 
bounded on the north by Bashan, on the east by 
the Arabian plateau, and on the south by Moab 
and Ammon (Gen. xxxi. 21; Deut. iii. 12-17). It 
is sometimes called “ Mount Gilead" (Gen. xxxi 


25, ty)an “i7), sometimes “the land of Gil- 


ead”? (Num. xxxii. 1, ty VS): and some 
times simply “Gilead” (Ps. lx. 7; Gen. XXXVii 
25); but a comparison of the several passages shows 
that they all mean the same thing. There is no 
evidence, in fact, that any particular mountain was 
meant by Mount Gilead more than by Mount Leb- 
anon (Judg. iii. 3)—they both comprehend the 
whole range, and the range of (:ilead embraced the 
whole province. ‘The name Gilead, as is usual in 
Valestine, describes the physical aspect of the coun- 
try. It signifies “a hard, rocky region;”’ and it 
may be regarded as standing in contrast to Bashan, 
the other great trans-Jordanic province, which is, 
as the name implies, a “ level, fertile tract.”’ 

The statements in Gen. xxxi. 48 are not opposed 
to this etymology. The old name of the district 


was “TY'?3 (Gilead), but by a slight change in the 
pronunciation, the radical letters being retained, 
the meaning was made beautifully applicable to the 
«heap of stones ’’ Jacob and Laban had built up— 


«and Laban said, this heap (92) is a witness (TY) 
between me and thee this day. Therefore was the 


name of it called Gal-eed”’ (Tp'78, the heap of 
witness). Those acquainted with the modern 
Arabs and their literature will see how intensely 
such a play upon the word would be appreciated 
hy them. It does not appear that the interview 
between Jacob and his father-in-law took place on 
any particular mountain peak. Jacob, having 
passed the Euphrates, “set his face toward Mount 
(silead;’’ he struck across the desert by the great 
fountain at Palmyra; then traversed the eastern 
part of the plain of Damascus, and the plateau of 
Bashan, and entered Gilead from the northeast. 
‘In the Mount Gilead Laban overtook him’ — 
apparently soon after he entered the district; for 
when they separated again, Jacob went on his way 
and arrived at Mahanaim, which must have been 
considerably north of the river Jabbok (Gen. xxxii. 
1, 2, 22). 

The extent of Gilead we can ascertain with tol- 
erable exactness from incidental uotices in the Holy 
Scriptures. The Jordan was its western border (1 
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Gesa. xili. 7; 2 K. x. 33). 
number of passazes shows that the river Hieromax, 
the modern Sheriut el-Mandhir, separated it from 
Bashan on the north. “Half Gilead "’ is said to 
have been possessed by Sihon king of the Amorites, 
and the other half by Og king of Bashan; and the 
river Jabbok was the division between the two 
kingdoms (Deut. iii. 12; Josh. xii. 1-5). he 
half of Gilead possessed by Og must, therefore, 
have been north of the Jabbok. It is also stated 
that the territory of the tribe of Gad extended along 
the Jordan valley to the Sea of Galilee (Josh. xiii. 
97); and yet “all Bashan’ was given to Manasseh 
(ver. 30). We, therefore, conclude that the deep 
gleu of the Hieromax, which runs eastward, on the 
parallel of the south end of the Sea of Galilee, was 
the dividing line between Bashan and (Gilead. 
North of that glen stretches out a flat, fertile pla- 


teau, such as the name Bashan (Wa, like the 


Arabic Kids, signifies ‘soft and level soil ’’) 


would suggest; while on the south we have the 
rouzh and rugged, yet picturesque hill country, for 
which (;silead is the fit name. (See Porter in Juur- 
wil of Sac. Lit. vi. 284 ff.) On the east the 
mountain range melts away gradually into the high 
plateau of Arabia. The boundary of Gilead is here 
not so clearly defined, but it may be regarded as 
running along the toot of the range. ‘The south- 
ern boundary i is less certain. The tribe of Reuben 
occupie| the country as far south as the river Ar- 
non, which was the border of Moab (Deut. ii. 36, 
iii. 12). It seems, however, that the southern sec- 
tion of their territory was not included in Gilead. 
In Josh. xiii. 9-11 it is intimated that the ‘plain 
of Medeba”’ (**the Mishor '’ it is called), north of 
the Arnon, is not in Gilead; and when speaking 
of the cities of refuge, Moses describes Bezer, which 
was given out of the tribe of Reuben, as being 
“in the wilderness, in the plain country (s. e. in 


the country of the ishor,” “wr Vs), 

while Ramoth is said to be in Gilead (Deut. iv. 
43’. This southern plateau was also called ‘“ the 
land of Jazer’’ (Num. xxxii. 1; 2 Sam. xxiv. 5; 

compare also Josh. xiii. 16-25). The valley of 
Heshbon may therefore, in all probability, be the 
southern bound.ry of Gilead. Gilead thus extended 
from the parallel of the south end of the Sea of 
Galilee to that of the north end of the Dead Sea — 
alout 60 miles; and its average breadth scarcely 
exceeded 20. 

While such were the proper limits of Gilead, 
the name is used in a wider sense in two or three 
parts of Scripture. Moses, for example, is said to 
have seen, from the top of Pisyah, “ all the land of 
Gilead unto Dan" (Deut. xxxiv. 1); and in Judg. 
xx. 1, and Josh. xxii. 9, the name seems to com- 
prehend the whole territory of the Israelites beyond 
the Jordan. A little attention shows that this is 
only a vague way of speaking, in common use 
everywhere. We, for instance, often say “ Eng- 
iand *’ when we mean “ England and Wales." The 
section of (rilead lying between the Jabbok and the 
Hieromax is now called Jebel -Ajlin; while that to 
the south of the Jabbok constitutes the modern 
province of Belki. One of the most conspicuous 





@ ¢ Mr. Tristram regards the peak called Jebel Osha, 
0s the ancient Mount Gilead, anid by the people of the 
eountry to «natain the tomb of Hosea. For a descrip- 


A comparison of a | peaks in the mountain 
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still retains the an 
cient name, being called Jebel Jildd, “ Mount 
Gilead.’ It is about 7 miles south of the Jabbok, 
and commands a magnificent view over the whole 
Jordan valley, and the mountains of Judah and 
Ephraim. It is probably the site of Ramath-Miz- 
peh of Josh. xiii. 26; and the “ Mizpeh of Gilead,’ 
from which Jephthah ‘ passed over unto the chil- 
dren of Ammon” (Judg. xi. 29). The spot is 
admirably adapted for a gathering place in time of 
invasion, or agvressive war. The neighboring vil- 
lage of es-Salt occupies the site of the old “ city 
of refuge"? in Gad, Ramoth-Gilead. [RAMOTH- 
GILEAD. ] 

We have already alluded to a special descriptive 
term, which may almost be regarded as a proper 
name, used to denote the great plateau which bor- 
ders Gilead on the south and east. The refuge-. 
city Bezer is said to be “in the country of the 
Mishor’’ (Deut. iv. 43); and Jeremiah (xlviii. 21) 
says, ‘judgment is come upon the country of the 
Mishor"' (see also Josh. xiii. 9, 16, 17, 21, xx. §). 


Mishor (WD and “tw1D) signifies a * level 


plain,” or “table-land;" and no word could be 
more applicable. This is one among many exam- 
ples of the minute accuracy of Bible topography. 

The mountains of Gilead have a real elevation 
of from two to three thousand feet; but their ap- 
parent elevation on the western side is much greater, 
owing to the depression of the Jordan valley, which 
averayes abuut 1,000 feet. Their outline is singu- 
larly uniform, resembling a massive wall running 
along the horizon. From the distant east they 
seem very low, for on that side they meet the 
plateau of Arabia, 2,000 ft. or more in height. 
Though the range appears bleak from the distance, 
yet on ascendiny it we find the scenery rich, pictur- 
esque, and in places even grand. ‘The summit is 
broad, almost like table-land ‘tossed into wild con- 
fusion of undulating downs"’ (Stanley, S. ¢ P. p. 
320). It is everywhere covered with luxuriant 
aerbage. In the extreme north and south there 
are no trees; but as we advance toward the céntre 
they soon begin to appear, at first singly, then in 
groups, and at length, on each side of the Jabbok, 
in fine forests chiefly of prickly oak and terebinth. 
The rich pasture land of Gilead presents a striking 
contrast to the nakedness of western Palestine. 
xcept among the hills of Galilee, and along the 
heights of Carmel, there is nothing to be compared 
with it as ‘a place for cattle’’ (Num. xxxii. 1). 
(rilead anciently abounded in spices and aromatic 
gums which were exported to Eyypt (Gen. xxxvii. 
25; Jer. viii. 22, xlvi. 11). 

The first notice we have of Gilead is in con. 
nection with the history of Jacob (Gen. xxxi. 21 
ff.); but it is possibly this same region which is 
referred to under the name //aim, and was inhabited 
by the giant Zuzims. The kings of the East whe 
came to punish the rebellious ‘cities of the plain,” 
first attacked the Rephaims in Ashteroth Karnaim, 
t. e. in the country now called Hnurdn ; then they 
advanced southwards against the “ Zuzims in 
Ham; "’ and next against the Emims in Shaveh- 
Kiriathaim, which was subsequently possessed by 
the Moabites (Gen. xiv. 5; Deut. ii. 9-19). [See 
Esiss; REPHAIM.] We hear nothing more of 





tion of the magnificent view from that summit, see 
Land of Israri, p. 566, 1st ed. It. 
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uilead till the invasion of the country by the 
Israelites. One half of it was then in the hands 
of Sihon king of the Amorites, who had a short 
time previously driven out the Moabites. Og, king 
of Bashan, had the other section north of the Jab- 
bok. The Israelites defeated the former at Jahaz, 
and the latter at drei, and took posseasion of Gilead 
and Bashan (Num. xxi. 23 ff). The rich pasture 
land of Gilead, with its shady forests, and copious 
streams, attracted the attention of Keuben and Gad, 
who “had a very great multitude of cattle,'’ and 
was allotted to them. The future history and habits 
of the tribes that occupied Gilead were greatly 
affected by the character of the country. Riclr in 
flocks and herds, and now the lords of a fitting 
region, they retained, alinost unchanged, the nomad 
pastoral habits of their patriarchal ancestors. Like 
all Bedawitn they lived in a constant state of war- 
fare, just as Jacob liad predicted of Gad — “a troop 
shall plunder him; but he shall plunder at the 
last’? (Gen. xlix. 19). The sons of Ishmacl were 
subdued and plundered in the time of Saul (1 Chr. 
v. 9 ff.); and the children of Ammon in the days 
of Jephthah and David (Judg. xi. 32 ff.; 2 Sam. 
x. 12 ff). Their wandering tent life, and their 
almost inaccessible country, made them in ancient 
times what the Bedawy tribes are now — the pro- 
tectors of the refugee and the outlaw. In Gilead 
the sons of Saul found a home while they vainly 
attempted to reéstablish the authority of their 
house (2 Sam. ii. 8 ff.). Here, too, David found 
a sanctuary during the unnatural rebellion of a 
beloved son; and the surrounding tribes, with a 
characteristic hospitality, carried presents of the 
best they possessed to the fallen monarch (2 Sam. 
xvii. 22 ff). Elijah the Tishbite was a Gileadite 
(1 K. xvii. 1); and in his simple garb, wild aspect, 
abrupt address, wonderfully active habits, and 
movements so rapid as to evade the search of his 
watchful and bitter foes, we see all the character- 
istics of the genuine Bedawy, ennobled by a high 
prophetic mission. [Gan.] 

Gilead was a frontier land, exposed to the first 
attacks of the Syrian and Assyrian invaders, and 
to the unceasing raids of the desert tribes — “ Be- 
cause Machir the first-born of Manasseh was a man 
of war, therefore he had Bashan and Gilead ’’ (Josh. 
xvii. 1). Under the wild and wayward Jephthah, 
Mizpeh of Gilead became the gathering place of the 
trans-Jordanic tribes (Judg. xi. 29); and in subse- 
quent times the neighboring stronghold of Ramoth- 
Gilead appears to have been considered the key of 
Palestine on the east (1 K. xxii. 3, 4, 6; 2 K. viii. 
28, ix. 1). 

The name Galaad ([aAad3) occurs several times 
in the history of the Maccabees (1 Mace. v. 9 ff.); 
and also in Josephus, but generally with the Greek 
termination — [aAaadiris or Tadadnvh (Ant. xiii. 
14, § 2; B. J. i. 4, § 3). Under the Roman 
dominion the country became more settled and 
civilized; and the creat cities of Gadara, Pella, and 
Gerasa, with Philadelphia on its southeastern border, 
speedily rose to opulence and splendor. In one of 
these (Pella) the Christians of Jerusalem found a 
sanctuary when the armies of Titus gathered round 
the devoted city (Euseb. A. £. iii. 5). Under 
Mohammedan rule the country has again lapsed 
into semi-barbarism. Some scattered villages amid 


a @ Probably a patronymic = stp", a Gileadite, 


as Jephthah is called both when first and last men- 
toned (Judy. xi. 1, and xii. 7). The personal name 
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the fastnesses of Jebel Ajliin, and a few fierce wan 
dering tribes, constitute the whole population of 
Gilead. ‘They are nominally subject to the Porte 
but their allegiance sits lightly upon them. 

For the scenery, products, antiquities, and history 
of Gilead, the following works may be consulted. 
Burckhardt’s Trav. in Syr.; Buckingham's Arad 
Tribes; Irby and Mangles, 7rarels; Porter's 
Handbook, and Five Years in Damascus ; Stanley’e 
Stn. and Pal. ; Ritter's Pal. and Syria. 

2. Possibly the name of a mountain west of the 
Jordan, near Jezreel (Judy. vii. 3). We are in- 
clined, however, to agree with the suggestion of 
Clericus and others, that the true reading in sae 


place should be 9293, Gilboa, instead of TY. 


Gideon was encamped at the “spring of Harod, a 
which is at the base of Mount Gilboa. A copyist 
would easily make the mistake, and ignorance of 
geography would prevent it from being afterwards 
detected. For other explanations, see Ewald, Gesch. 
ii. 5600; Schwarz, p. 164, nufe; Gesen. Thes. p. 
804, note. 

* As regards Gilead (2), Bertheau also (Buch der 
Richter, p. 120), would substitute Gilboa for that 
name in Judg. vii. 3. Keil and Delitzsch hesitate 
between that view and the conclusion that there 
may have been a sinyle mountain or a range 80 
called near Jezrecl, just as in Josh. xv. 10, we 
read of a Mount Seir in the territory of Judah 
otherwise unknown (Com. on Joshua, Judges, and 
Ruth, p. 341). Dr. Wordsworth has the following 
note on this perplexed question : * Probably the 
western half-tribe of Manasseh expressed its con- 
nection with the eastern half-tribe by calling one 
of its mountains by the same name, Mount Gilead, 
as the famous mountain bearing that name in the 
eastern division of their tribe (Gen. xxxi. 21-25, 
xxxvii. 25; Num. xxxii. 1, 40, &c.). May we not 
see ‘a return of the compliment’ (if the expres- 
sion may be used) in another name which has 
perplexed the commentators, namely, the Wood of 
Ephraim on the eastern side of Jordan (2 Sam. 
xviii. 6)? Ephraim was on the west of Jordan, and 
yet the Wood of Ephraim was on the east. Perhaps 
that half-tribe of Manasseh, which was in the east, 
marked its connection with Ephraim, its brother 
tribe, by calling a wood in its own neighborhood 
by that name.’"’ (See his //oly Bible with Notes, 
ii. pt. i. p. 111.) Cassel (2tichter, p. 71) thinks 
that Gilead here may denote in effect character 
rather than locality: the Mount of Gilead = the 
community of the warlike Manassites (Josh. xvii. 
1), now so fitly represented by Gideon, sprung from 
that tribe (Judg. vi. 15). The cowardly deserve no 
place in the home of such heroes, and should sep- 
arate themselves from them. 

3. The name of a son of Machir, grandson of 
Manasseh (Num. xxvi. 29, 30). 

4. The father of Jephthah (Judg. xi. 1,2). It 
is difficult to understand (comp. ver. 7, 8) whether 
this Gilead was an individual or a personification 
of the community. 

* 5. One of the posterity of Gad, through whom 
the genealogy of the Gadites in Bashan is traced 
(1 Chr. v. 14). H. 
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of the father being unknown, that of his country 


stands in place of it. Sec Cassel, Richter u. Ruth tp 
Lange's Bibelrerrk, p. 102. ul 
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4,5, STAM: Judg. xii. 4, 5, Panad3; Num. 
xvi. 29, Padaadi [Vat. -3e:]; Judg. x. 3, 6 
fovads; [Judg. xi. 1, 40, xii. 7; 2 Sam. xvii. 27, 
xix. 31; 1 K. ii. 7; Ezr. ii. 61; Neh. vii. 63,] 6 
Fataadirns (Vat. -8e:-. exc. Judg. xi. 40, Vat. 
Tadaad}; Alex. o Tadaadiris, o Tadaadeirns, 
[and Judg. xii. 5, avipes Tadaad :] Gulradite, 
Gilaadites, cia Galtad), A branch of the tribe of 
Manisseh, descended from Gilead. ‘There appears to 
have been an old standing feud between them and 
the Ephraimites, who taunted them with being 
deserters. See Judg. xii. 4, which may be ren- 
dered, ** And the men of Gilead smote Ephraim, 
because they said, Kunagates of Ephraim are ye 
(Gilead is between Ephraim and Manasseh);’’ the 
last clause being added parenthetically. In 2 K. 
rv. 25 for “of the Grileadites ’’ the LXX. have ard 
ray rerpaxogiwy [Vulg. de silits Galarditarum). 

GIL’/GAL (always with the article but once, 
Saba, [the circuit, the rolling, see below]: 
TdAyada (plural); [in Deut. xi. 30, roayda; Josh. 
xiv. 6, Kom. Vat. TaAyda:] Galgula [sing. and 
plur.]). By this name were called at least two 
plices in ancient Palestine. 

1. The site of the first camp of the Israelites on 
the west of the Jordan, the place at which they 
passed the first night after crossing the river, and 
where the twelve stones were set up which had 
been taken from the bed of the stream (Josh. iv. 19, 
2), comp. 3); where also they kept their first pass- 
over in the land of Canaan (v. 10). It was in the 

, 

“end of the east of Jericho” (9 FTW MP2: 
A. VY. “in the east border of Jericho’), apparently 
on a hillock or rising ground (v. 3, comp. Y) in the 
Arboth—Jericho (A. V. “the plains’), that is, the 
hot depressed district of the Ghor which lay be- 
tween the town and the Jordan (y. 10). Here the 
Israelites who had been born on the march through 
the wilderness were circumcised ; an occurrence 
from which the sacred historian derives the name: 
«¢This day I have rolled away (yalliothi) the re- 
proach of zypt from off vou.’ Therefore the name 
of the plice is called Gilval@ to this day.”” By 
Jowphus (Ant. v. 1, § 11) it is said to signify 
‘freedom’ (€AevOéptov). The camp thus estab- 
lished at Gilgal remained there during the early 
part of the conquest (ix. 6, x. 6, 7, 9, 15, 43); and 
we may probably infer from one narrative that 
Joshua retired thither at the conclusion of his 
labors (xiv. 6, comp. 15). 

We again encounter Gilval in the time of Saul, 
when it seems to have exchanged its military asso- 
ciations for those of sanctity. True, Saul, when 
driven from the highlands by the Philistines, col- 
lected his feeble force at the site of the old camp 
(1 Sam. xiii. 4,7); but this is the only occurrence 
at all connecting it with war. It was now one of 
the “holy cities’ (of nysacuévo.) —if we accept 
the addition of the LXX.— to which Samuel reg- 
ulurly resorted, where he administered justice (1 
Sam. vii. 16), and where burnt-offerings and peace - 
offerings were accustomed to be offered * before 
Jehovah "* (x. 8, xi. 15, xiii. 8, 9-12, xv. 21); and 
on one occasion a sacrifice of a more terrible de- 





—- 


a Thia derivation of the name cannot apply in the 
eane of the other Qilgals mentioned below. May it 
vot be the adaptation to Hebrew of a name previously 
existing in the former language of the country ? 

+ Suet is the real force of the Hcbrew text (xix. 40). 
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scription than either (xv. 33). The alr of the 
narrative all through leads to the conclusion that 
at the time of these occurrences it was the chief 
sanctuary of the central portion of the nation (see 
x. 8, xi. 14, xv. 12, 21). But there is no sign of 
its being a town; no mention of building, or of its 
being allotted to the priests or Levites, as was the 
case with other sacred towns, Bethel, Shechem, etc. 

We again have a glimpse of it, some sixty yeurs 
later, in the history of David's return to Jerusalem 
(2 Sam. xix.). ‘he men of Judah came down to 
Gilyal to meet the king to conduct him over Jordan, 
as if it was close to the river (xix. 15), and David 
arrived there immediately on crossing the stream, 
after his parting with Barzillai the Gileadite. 

How the remarkable sanctity of Gilgal became 
appropriated to a false worship we are not told, but 
certainly, as far ag the obscure allusions of [osea 
and Amos can be understood (provided that they 
refer to this Gilval), it was so appropriated by the 
kingdom of Israel in the middle period of its 
existence (Hos. iv. 16, ix. 15, xii. 11; Amos iv. 
4, v. 5). 

Beyond the general statements above quoted, the 
sacred text contains no indications of the position 
of Gilgal. Neither in the Apocrypha nor the N. T. 
is it mentioned. Later authorities are more precise, 
but unfortunately discordant among themselves. 
By Josephus (sint. v. 1, § 4) the encampment is 
given as fifty stadia, rather under six miles, from 
the river, and ten from Jericho. In the time of 
Jerome the site of the camp and the twelve 
memorial stones were still distinguishable, if we 
are to take literally the expression of the pit. 
Paule (§ 12). The distance from Jericho was 
then two miles. The spot was left uncultivated, 
but regarded with great veneration by the residents; 
“ locus desertus . . . ab illius reyionis mortalibus 
miro cultu habitus’? (Onom. Galgala). When 
Arculf was there at the end of the seventh century 
the place was shown at five miles from Jericho. A 
large church covered the site, in which the twelve 
stones were ranved. ‘The church and stones were 
seen by Willibald, thirty years later, but he gives 
the distance as five miles from the Jordan, which 
again he states correctly as seven from Jericho. 
The stones are mentioned also by Thietmar,¢ a. D. 
1217, and lastly by Ludolf de Suchem a century 
later. No modern traveller has succeeded in elicit- 
ing the name, or in discovering a probable site. In 
Van de Velde’s map (1858) a spot named Moharfer, 
a little S. E. of e-#ttha, is marked as possible; but 
no explanation is afforded either in bis Syria, or 
his J/emoir. 

2. But this was certainly a distinct place from 
the Gilyal which is connected with the last scene 
in the life of Flijah, and with one of Elisha’s 
miracles. The chief reason for believing this is the 
impossibility of making it fit into the notice of 
Elijah’s translation. He and Elisha are said to 


“go down’? (VT) from Gilzal to Bethel (2 K 
ii. 1), in opposition to the repeated expressions ot 
the narratives in Joshua and 1 Samuel, in whick 
the way from (Gilval to the neizhborhood of Bethe 
is always spoken of as an ascent, the fact being 
that the former is nearly 1,290 feet below the latter 
Thus there must have been a second Gilgal at a 

¢ According t this pilgrim, it was to these that 
John the Baptist pointed when he sald that God waa 
"able of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham ” (Thietunar, Peregr. 31). 
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higher level than Bethel, and it was probably that 
at which Elisha worked the miracle of healing on 
the poisonous pottage (2 K. iv. 38). Perhaps the 
expression of 2 K. ii. 1, coupled with the “came 
again "’ of iv. 38, may indicate that Elisha resided 
there. ‘The mention of Baal-shalisha (iv. 42) gives 
a clew to its situation, when taken with the notice 
of Eusebius (Onum. Bethsarisa) that that place was 
fifteen miles from Diospolis (Lydda) towards the 
north. In that very position stand now the ruins 
bearing the name of Jiljilieh, i.e. Gilgal. (See 
Van de Velde's map, and Rob. iii. 189.) 


3. The “KING OF THE NATIONS OF GILGAL,”’ 
or rather perhaps the “king of Goim-at-Gilgal " 


(3'23'9 pany 29 > [Baoireds Pet rijs Padc 
Aalas; Alex. B. Tweiys rns TeAyea (comp. Ald. 
Tavyéa): rex gentium Galgal]), is mentioned in 
the catalogue of the chiefs overthrown by Joshua 
(Josh. xii. 23). ‘The name occurs next to Dor in 
an enumeration apparently proceeding southwards, 
and therefore the position of the Jiljilieh just named 
is not wholly inappropriate, though it must be con- 
fessed ita distance from Dor — more than twenty- 
five miles — is considerable: still it is nearer than 
any other place of the name yet known. Eusebius 
and Jerome ( Onom. Gelgel) speak of a “ Galgulis " 
six miles N. of Autipatris. This is slightly more 
suitable, but has not been identified. What these 
Goim were has been discussed under HEATHEN. 
By that word (Judg. iv. 2) or “nations’’ (Gen. 
xiv. 1) the aame is usually rendered in the A. V. 
as in the well-known phrase, ‘Galilee of the 
nations ’’ ([s. ix. 1; comp. Matt. iv. 15). Possibly 
they were a tribe of the early inhabitants of the 
country, who, like the Gerizites, the Avim, the 
Zemarites, and others, have left only this faint 
casual trace of their existence there. 

A place of the same name has also been discovered 
nearer the centre of the country, to the left of the 
main north read, four miles from Shiloh (Setlun), 
and rather more than the same distance from Bethel 
(Beitin). This suits the requirements of the story 
of Elijah and Elisha even better than the former, 
being more in the neighborhood of the established 
holy places of the country, and, as more central, 
and therefore less liable to attack from the wan- 
derera in the maritime plain, more suited for the 
residence for the sons of the prophets. In position 
it appears to be not less than 500 or 600 feet above 
Bethel (Van de Velde, Afemoir, p. 179). It may 
be the Beth-Gilgal of Neh. xii. 29; while the Jil- 
jitieh north of Lydd may be that of Josh. xii. 23. 
Another Gilgal, under the slightly different form of 
Kikileh, lies about two miles E. of Kefr Saba. 

4. [Tad-yda ; Vat. ra Ayad: Galgala.] A 
Gilgal is spoken of in Josh. xv. 7, in describing the 
north border of Judah. In the parallel list (Josh. 
xviii. 17) it is given as GKLILOTH, and under that 
word an attempt is made to show that Gilgal, ¢. e. 
the Gilyal near Jericho, is probably correct. G. 


GI'LOH (Toa (exile, Ges.; or, castle, mount, 
Dietr.]: PnAdp, Alex. Pnrwy; [Vat.om.; Comp. 
TiA@;] in Sam. Twad, (Comp. Pead: Gilo]), a town 
in the mountainous part of Judah, named in the 
first group, with Debir and Eshtemoh (Josh. xv. 51). 
Ita only interest to us lies in the fact of its having 
been the native place of the farnous Ahithophel (2 
Sam. xv. 12), where he was residing when Absalom 
sent for him to Hebron, and whither he returned 
to destroy himself after his counsel had been set 
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aside for that of Hushai (xvii. 28). 
not yet been met with. 

GYLONITE, THE (°5°9°377 and 995377: 
@excvl (Vat. -vec], PeAwvlrns [ Vat. -ver-], Alex- 
TtAwvaios, [TetAwmrns: Gilvunites)), %. e. the na- 
tive of Giloh (as Shilonite, from Shiloh): applied 
only to Ahithophel the famous counsellor (2 Sam. 
xv. 12; xxiii. 34). 

GIM’ZO (1a [place of sycamores]: 4% 
Tau(é; Alex. Paya(at: [Gamzo]), a town which 
with its dependent villages (Hebrew ‘daughters *’) 
was taken possession of by the Philistines in the 
reign of Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii. 18). The name — 
which occurs nowhere but here — is mentioned with 
Timnath, Socho, and other towns in the northwest 
part of Judah, or in Dan. It still remains attached 
to a large village between two and three mile: S. W. 
of Lydda, south of the road between Jerusalem and 
Jaffa, just where the hills of the highland finally 
break down into the maritime plain. Jimzu isa 
tolerably large village, on an eminence, well sur- 
rounded with trees, and standing just beyond the 
point where the two main roads from Jerusalem 
(that by the Beth-horons, and that by Wady Su- 
leiman), which parted at Gibeon, again join and 
run on as one to Jaffa. It is remarkable for noth- 
ing but some extensive comm magazines underground, 
unless it be also for the silence maintained regard- 
ing it by all travellers up to Dr. Robinson (ii. 249). 

G. 

GIN, a trap for birds or beasts: it consisted of 


a net (FT), and a stick to act as a springe (Wj) 1%) ; 
the latter word is translated “gin*’ in the A. V. 
Am. iii. 5, and the former in Is. viii. 14, the term 
‘‘gnare’’ being in each case used for the other part 
of the trap. In Job xl. 24 (marginal translation) 
the second of these terms is applied to the ring run 
through the nostrils of an animal. W. L. B. 


GIVNATH (013°32 [protection, Fiirst; or, 
garden, Gesen.]: Twrd@: Gineth), father of TiBnt, 
who after the death of Zimri disputed the throne 
of Israel with Omri (1 K. xvi. 21, 22). 

GIN’NETHO (953 [gardener], i. e. Gin- 
nethoi: [Rom. Vat. Alex. omit; FA.% FevynOovr; 
Comp, Tevadev:] Genthon), one of the * chief” 


(MEIN — heads) of the priests and Levites who 
returned to Judea with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 4). 
He is doubtless the same person as 


GIN’NETHON (]W153 [as above]: Favva- 
Ody, Tavadw0; [in x. 6, Vat. Tyarod, Alex. Paar 
vabwy, FA. Avarw@; in xii. 16, Vat. Alex. FA.! 
omit:] Genthon), a priest who sealed the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 6). He was head of a 
family, and one of his descendants is mentioned in 
the list of priests and Levites at a later period (xii. 
16). He is probably the same person as the pre- 
ceding. 


GIRDLE, an essential article of dress in the 
East, and worn both by men and women. The 


The site hag 


corresponding Hebrew words are: (1.) b>! a or 


TTA2E, which is the general term for a girdle of 
any kind, whether worn by soldiers, as 1 Sam. 
xviii. 4, 2 Sam. xx. 8, 1 K. ii. 5, 2 K. iii. 21; of 


by women, Is. iii. 24.  (2.) TIN, especially used 
of the girdles worn by men; whether by prophets, 
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@ K. i. 8, Jer. xiii. 1; soldiers, Is. v.27; Ez. xxiii. 
15; or kings in their military capacity, Job xii. 18. 


(8.) TI or FY, used of the girdle worn by 
men alone, Job xii. 21, Ps. cix. 19, Is. xxiii. 10. 


(4.) C22N, the girdle worn by the priests and state 


officers. In addition to these, Y°°S1, Is. iii. 
34, is a costly girdle worn by women. ‘The Vul- 
gate renders it fascia pectoralis. It would thus 
seem to correspond with the Latin strophium, a 
belt worn by women about the breast. In the 
LXX. however, it is translated yiruy pecordp- 
upos, ‘a tunic shot with purple,” and Gesenius 
fe hes.] has “buntes Feyerkleid”’ (comp. Schroe- 
der, de Vest. Mul. pp. 137, 1388, 404). The 
C4}? mentioned in Is. iii. 20, Jer. ii. 32, were 
probably girdles, although both Kimchi and Jarchi 
consider them as fillets for the hair. In the latter 
passaze the Vulgate has again fascia pectoralis, 
and the LXX. grn@odeculs, an appropriate bridal 
ornament. 

The common girdle was made of leather (2 K. 
i. 8; Matt. iii. 4), like that worn by the Bedouins of 
the present day, whom Curzon describes as “ armed 
with a long crooked knife, and a pistol or two stuck 
in a red leathern girdle’’ (Afunast. of the Levant, 
p- 7). In the time of Chardin the nobles of Min- 
grelia wore yirdles of leather, four fingers broad, 
and embossed with silver. A finer girdle was made 
of linen (Jer. xiii. 1; Ex. xvi. 10), embroidered 
with silk, and sometimes with gold and silver thread 
(Dan. x. 5; Rev. i. 13, xv. 6), and frequently 
studded with gold and precious stones or pearls 
(Le Bruyn, Voy. iv. 170; comp. Virg. dn. ix. 
359).4 Morier (Second Journey, p. 150), describ- 
ing the dress of the Armenian women, says, “ they 
wear a silver girdle which rests on the hips, and is 
generally curiously wrought.’’ The manufacture 
of these girdles formed part of the employment of 
women (Prov. xxxi. 24). 

The girdle was fastened by a clasp of gold or 
silver, or tied in a knot so that the ends hung 
down in front, as in the figures on the ruins of 
Persepolis. It was worn by men about the loins, 


hence the expressions 02/19 “ITN, Is. xi. 5; 


EYEE] NNN, Is. v. 27. The girdle of women 
was generally looser than that of the men, and was 
worn about the hips, except when they were act- 
ively engaged (Prov. xxxi. 17). Curzon (p. 58), 
describing the dress of the Egyptian women, says, 
“not round the waist, but round the hips a large 
and heavy Cashmere shawl is worn over the yelek, 
and the whole gracefulness of an Egyptian dress 
consists in the way in which this is put on.” The 
military girdle was worn about the waist, the 
sword or dagger was suspended from it (Judg. iii. 
16; 2 Sam. xx. 8; Ps. xlv. 3). In the Nineveh 
sculpturea the soldiers are represented with broad 
girdles, to which the sword is attached, and through 
which even two or three daggers in a sheath are 
passed. Q. Curtius (iii. 3) says of Darius, “zona 
aurea muliebriter cinctus ucinacem suspenderat, cui 
ex gemma erat vagina.”” Hence girding up the loins 
denotes preparation for battle or for active exertion. 
In times of mourning, girdles of sackcloth were 


@ ®In contrast with such girdles, John’s was “a 
leathern girdle” (Matt. ill. 4), in conformity with the 
simple habits which characterized the stern reformer. 
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worn as marks of humiliation and sorrow (Is. iii. 
24; xxii. 12). 

In consequence of the costly materials of which 
girdles were made, they were frequently given as 
presents (1 Sam. xviii. 4; 2 Sam. xviii. 11), as is 
still the custom in Persia (cf. Morier, p. 98). 
Villages were given to the queens of Persia to 
suppiy them with girdles (Xenoph. Anab. i. 4, § 9; 
Plat. Alc. i. p. 123). 

They were used as pockets, as among the Arabs 
still (Niebuhr, Descr. p. 56), and as purses, one 
end of the girdle being folded back for the purpose 
(Matt. x. 9; Mark vi. 8). Hence ‘“zonam ,per- 
dere,”’ ‘to lose one’s purse" (Hor. Eyist. ii. 2, 40; 
comp. Juv. xiv. 297). Inkhorns were also carried 
in the girdle (Ez. ix. 2). 

The IN, or girdle worn by the priests about 
the close-fitting tunic (Ex. xxviii. 39; xxxix. 29), 
is described by Josephus (Ant. iii. 7, § 2) as made 
of linen so fine of texture as to look like the slough 
of a snake, and embroidered with flowers of scarlet, 
purple, blue, and fine linen. It was about four 
fingers’ broad, and was wrapped several times 
round the priest’s body, the ends hamging down to 
the feet. When enyaged in sacrifice, the priest 
threw the ends over his left shoulder. According 
to Maimonides (de Vas. Sanct. c. 8), the girdle 
worn both by the high-priest and the common 
priests was of white linen embroidered with wool, 
but that worn by the high-priest on the day of 
Atonement was entirely of white linen. The length 
of it was thirty-two cubits, and the breadth about 
three fingers. It was worn just below the arm- 
pits to avoid perspiration (comp. Ez. xliv. 18). 
Jerome (Ep. ad Fabivlam, de Vest. Sac.) follows 
Josephus. With regard to the manner in which 
the girdle was embroidered, the ‘needlework ” 


(D7 FWY, Ex. xxviii. 39) is distinguished in 
the Mishna from the “cunning-work ”’ (wy 


SW, Ex. xxvi. 31) as being worked by the needle 
with figures on one side only, whereas the latter 
was woven work with figures on both sides (Cod. 
Joma, c. 8). So also Maimonides (de Vas. Sanct, 
viii. 15). But Jarchi on Ex. xxvi. 31, 36, explains 
the difference as consisting in this, that in the 
former case the figures on the two sides are the 
same, whereas in the latfer they are different. 
[EMBROIDERER. ] 


In all passages, except Is. xxii. 21, OIDN is 
used of the girdle of the priests only, but in that 
instance it appears to have been worn by Shebua, 
the treasurer, as part of the insignia of his office; 
unless it be supposed that he was of priestly rank, 
and wore it in his priestly capacity. He is called 
“ high-priest ** in the Chronicon Paschele, p. 115 a, 
and in the Jewish tradition quoted by Jarchi tn loc. 


The “curious girdle” (2UT, Ex. xxviii. 8) was 
made of the same materials and colors as the 
ephod, that is of “gold, blue, and purple, and scar- 
let, and fine twined linen.’ Josephus describes it 
as sewn to the breastplate. After passing once 
round it was tied in front upon the seam, the ends 
hanging down (Ant. iii. 7, § 5). According to 
Maimonides it was of woven work. 

‘Girdle’ is used figuratively in Ps. cix. 19; 
Is. xi. 5; cf. 1 Sam. ii. 4; Ps. xxx. 11, Ixv. 12; 
Eph. vi. 14. W. A. W. 
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930 GIRGASITE, THE 


cording to the Hebrew usage, singular — the Gir- 
gashite;’’ in which form, however, it occurs in the 
A. V. but twice, 1 Chr. i. 14, and Gen. x. 16; in 
the latter THE GIRGASITE; elsewhere uniformly 
plural, as above: 6 Ie €vaios, and s0 also Jo- 
sephus: Gergeseus [but Deut. vii. 1, Gergezeus)), 
one of the nations who were in possession of Canaan 
before the entrance thither of the children of Israel. 
The name occurs in the following passages: Gen. 
x. 16, xv. 21; Deut. vii. 1 (and xx. 17 in Samar- 
itan and LXX.); Josh. iii. 10, xxiv. 11; 1 Chr. i. 
14; Neh. ix. 8. In the first of these “the Gir- 
gasite’’ is given as the fifth son of Canaan; in 
the other places the tribe is merely mentioned, and 
that but occasionally, in the formula expressing the 
doomed country; and it may truly be said in the 
words of Josephus (Ant. i. 6, § 2) that we possess 
the name and nothing more; not even the more 
definite notices of position, or the slicht glinipses 
of character, general or individual, with which we 
are favored in the case of the Amorites, Jebusites, 
and some others of these ancient nations. The 
expression in Josh. xxiv. 11 would seem to indicate 
that the district of the Girgashites was on the west 
of Jordan; nor is this invalidated by the mention 
of “Gergesenes"’ in Matt. viii. 28 (Tepyeonvav 
in Rec. Text, and in a few MSS. mentioned by 
Epiphanius and Origen, Tepyecaiwy), as on the 
east side of the Sea of Galilee, since that name is 
now generally recognized as Pepaonvav, — * Gera- 
senes,’’— and therefore as having no connection 
with the Girgashites. G. 


GIR’GASITE, THE (Gen. x. 16). See the 
foregoing. 

* GIS‘CHALA [Ticyaaa: Rabb. 29T7 WD, 
Gush Chalab: Arab. (gabf, elJish), a village 


in Galilee on a hill about two hours northwest 
from Sufed. It was fortified by order of Josephus, 
and was the last fortress in Galilee to surrender to 
the Roman arms (Joseph. B. ./. ii. 20, § 6; iv. 2, 
§§ 1-5). It has heen identified by Dr. Robinson 
as the modern el-Jish, which was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1837 (Bibl. Res. iii. 368 ff., 1st ed.). 
It must have been one of the towns in the circuit 
of Christ’s labors, and well known to his Galilean 
disciples. There was a tradition that the parents 
of Paul emigrated from this place to Tarsus. [See 
AHLAB. } S. W. 


GIS’‘PA (NES [hearkening]: [FA.3] Leo- 
od; (Comp. Feogds; Rom. Vat. Alex. FA.1 
omit:] Gaspha), one of the overseers of the Ne- 
thinim, in “the Ophel,”’ after the return from 
Captivity (Neh. xi. 21). By the LXX. the name 
appears to have been taken as a place. 


GIT’TAH-HE’PHER, Josh. xix. 
[GaTH-HEPHER. ] 


GITTAIM (OWA, i. e. two wine-presses: 
(in 2 Sam.,] Te@aip, [Vat. Pe@at,] Alex. redOetu: 
fin Neh. xi. 33, Rom. Vat. Alex. FA.! omit; FA. 
Te00iu4:] Gethaim), a place incidentally mentioned 
in 2 Sam. iv. 3, where the meaning appears to be that 
the inhabitants of Beeroth, which was allotted to 
Benjamin, had been compelled to fly from that place, 
and had taken refuge at Gittaim. Beeroth was 
one of the towns of the Gibeonites (Josh. ix. 17); 
and the cause of the flight of its people may have 
been (thcugh this is but conjecture) Saul's persecu- 
tion of the Gibeonites alluded to in 2 Sam. xxi. 2. 
Gittaim is again mentioned [Neh. xi. 33] in the 


13. 
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list of places inhabited by the Benjamites after 
their return from the Captivity, with Kamah, Ne- 
ballat, Lod, and other known towns of Benjamin 
to the N. W. of Jerusalem. The two may be the 
same; though, if the persecution of the Berothites 
proceeded from Benjamin, as we must infer it did, 
they would hardly choose as a refuge a place within 
the limits of that tribe. Gittaim is the dual form 
of the word Gath, which suggests the Philistine 
plain as its locality. But there is no evidence for 
or against this. 

Gittaim occurs in the LXX. version of 1 Sam. 
xiv. 33 — “ out of Getthaim roll me a great stone.” 
But this is not supported by any other of the 
ancient versions, which unanimously adhere to the 
Hebr. text, and probably proceeds from a mistake 


or corruption of the Hebrew word OF) TI3:: A. V. 
“ye have transgressed.’ It further occurs in the 
LXX. in Gen. xxxvi. 35 and 1 Chr. i. 46, as the 
representative of AVITH, a change not so intelligible 
as the other, and equally unsupported by the other 
old Versions. G. 


GITTITES (C'F3, patron. from Sa: 


[TeOator, Alex. Te@@asos: Gethei]), the 600 men 
who followed David from Gath, under Ittai the 


Gittite (SFUDTT, 2 Sam. xv. 18, 19), and who prob- 
ably acted as a kind of body-guard. Obed-edom the 
Levite, in whose house the Ark was for a time 
placed (2 Sam. vi. 10), and who afterwards served 
in Jerusalem (1 Chr. xvi. 88), is called “the 
Gittite’’ (SFU303). We can scarcely think, how- 
ever, that he was so named from the royal city of 
the Philistines. May he not have been from the 
town of Gittaim in Benjamin (2 Sam. iv. 3; Neh. 
xi. 33), or from Gath-rimmon, a town of Dan. 
allotted to the Kohathite Levites (Josh. xxi. 24), 
of whom Obed-edum seems to have been one (1 
Chr. xxvi. 4)? J. L. P. 


GITTITH (7WF3) [see infra], a musical 
instrument, by some supposed to have been used 
by the people of Gath, and thence to have been 
introduced by David into Palestine; and by others 


(who identify VF)2 with 3, a wine-press, or 
trough, in which the grapes were trodden with the 
feet) to have been employed at the festivities of the 


vintage. The Chaldee paraphrase of S37 Sy, 
occasionally found in the heading of Psalms, is, 


‘On the instrument NVI35D (Cinora), which was 
brought from Gath.’”’ Rashi, whilst he admits 
Gittith to be a musical instrument, in the manu- 
facture of which the artisans of Gath excelled, 
quotes a Talmudic authority which would assign 
to the word a difterent meaning. “Our sages,” 
says he, “ have remarked ¢ Un the nations who are 
tn future to be trodden down like a wine-press.’ "’ 
(Comp. Is. lxiii. 3.) But neither of the Psalms, 
vill., Ixxxi., or Ixxxiv., which have Gittith for a 
heading, contains any thing that may be connected 
with such an idea. ‘The interpretation of the LXX. 
imép Ta Anvav, “for the wine-presses,” is con- 
demned by Aben-Ezra and other eminent Jewish 
scholars. Fiirst (Concordance) describes Cittith 


as a hollow instrument, from SW, to deepen 
(synonymous with SsSrt, D. W. M. 
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Herod. it. 44; Heeren, /deen, ii. 1, 335). Others 

consider SWDADT to be amber, or electrum, or 
alabaster (Bochart, Hieroz. ii. vi. 872). 

In spite of this absence of specific allusion to 

glass in the sacred writings, the Hebrews must 

have been aware of the invention. There has been 


GIZRITES 


{Vat. corrupt ;} Alex. o [fwumt: Gesonites). “The 
eons of Hashem the Gixonite ’’ are named amongst 
the warriors of David's guard (1 Chr. xi. 34). In 
the parallel list of 2 Sam. xxiii. the word is entirely 
omitted; and the conclusion of Kennicott, who 
examines the at length, is that the name 
sbould be Goun1 [see GuN1], a proper name, and 





not an appellative (Dissert. pp. 199-203). [No 
place corresponding to the name is known. ] 

* GIZ’RITES. ([Gerzrres.] 

GLASS (FWDADT : Saros: citrum). The word 
vecurs only in Job xxviii. 17, where in the A. V. 


it is rendered “crystal.” It comes from "JD? (to 


be pure), and according to the best authorities 
menns a kind of glass which in ancient days was 


a violent modern prejudice against the belief that 
glass was early known to, or extensively used by, 
the ancients, but both facta are now certain. Fror 
paintings representing the process of glassblowing 
which have been discovered in paintings at Beni- 
Hassan, and in tombs at other places, we know 
that the invention is at least as remote as the age 
ef Osirtasen the first (perhaps a contemporary of 
Joseph), 3,500 years ago. A lead as old as 15) 


B. C. was found by Captain Hervey at ‘Thebes, 
“the specific gravity of which, 25° 30’, is precisely 
the same as that of the crown glass now made in 
England.’ Fragments too of wine-vases as old aa 
the Exodus have been discovered in Egypt. G!ans 


imtended by 7°32 (Job xxviii. 18, A. V. “ pearls,” | beads known to be ancient have been found in 
api : p Africa, and also (it is said) in Cornwall and Ireland, 


LXX. yd Bis, « word which also means ‘ice; ef. ‘which are in all probability the relics of an old 
Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 2), and FT1/) (Ez. i. 22). It Phoenician trade (Wilkinson, in Rawlinson's Herod. 
seems then that Job xxviii. 17 contains the only ii. 50, i. 475; Anc. Agypt. iii. 88-112). The art 
allusion to glass found in the O. T., and even this was also known to the ancient Assyrians (Layard, 
reference is disputed. Besides Symmachus, others | Nineveh, ii. 42), and a glass bottle was found in 
also render it 3:avy7 xpioradAoy (Schleusner, | the N. W. palace of Nimroud, which has on it the 
Thestur. s. v. Sados), and it is argued that the; name of Sargon, and is therefure probably older 
word Sados frequently means crystal. Thus the!than Bs. c. 702 (id. Nin. and Bab. p. 197, 503). 
Schol. on Aristoph. Nub. 764, defines Saros (when | This is the earliest known specimen of transparent 
it occurs in old writers) as 3:agayhs AlOos eorxds | giass. ee 

bdAy, and Hesychius gives as its equivalent Alos| The disbelief in the antiquity of glass (in spite 


beld in high esteem (J. D. Michaelis, Hist. Vitri 
apud Hebr.; and Wamberger, Hist. Vitri ex an- 
tuquitate eruia, quoted by Ciesen. s. v.). Sym- 
machus renders it xpvoraAdos, but that is rather 





riuses. In Herodotus (iii. 24) it is clear that SeAos {of the distinct statements of early writers) is dif- 
must mean crystal, for he says, 4 3¢ opi xoAA}| ficult to account for, because the invention must 
wal eBepyos dpbocera:, and Achilles Tatius speaks | almost naturally arise in making bricks or pottery, 
of a8 Saros dpwpvypydrn (ii. 3; Baehr, On| during which processes there must be at least a 
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ial vitrification. There is little doubt that 
the honor of the discovery belongs to the Egyptians. 
Pliny gives no date for his celebrated story of the 
discovery of glass from the solitary accident of some 
Pheenician sailors using blocks of natron to support 
their saucepans when they were unable to find 
stones for the purpose (//. NV. xxxvi. 65). But this 
account is lesa likely than the supposition that 
vitreous matter first attracted observation from the 
custom of lighting fires on the sand. “in a country 
producing natron or subcarbonate of soda’? (Kaw- 


linson’s Herod. ii. 82). It has been pointed out 
that Pliny's story may have originated in the fact 
that the sand of the Syrian river Belus,* at the 
mouth of which the incident is supposed to have 
occurred, ‘‘was esteemed peculiarly suitable for 
giass-making, and exported in great quantities to 
the workshops of Sidon and Alexandria, long the 


@ * This Belus is the modern Nahr Na'’min which 
flows into the Mediterranean just south of ’Akka, the 
O. T. Accho aad the N. T. Ptolemaia. 8H 
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most famous in the ancient world "’ (Dict. of Ant. 
art. Vitrvum, where everything requisite to the 
illustration of the classical allusions to glass may 
be found). Some find a remarkable reference to 
this little river (respecting which see l’lin. Hf. N. 
v. 17, xxxvi. 65; Joseph. B&. J. ii. 10, § 2; Tac. 
Hist. v. 7) in the blessing to the tribe of Zebulun, 
“ they shall suck of the abundance of the seas, and 
of treasures hid in the sand” (Deut. xxxiii. 19). 
Both the name Belus (Reland, quoted in Dict. of 


Geogr. s. v. and the Hebrew word S4n, “sand ”’ 


(Calmet, s. v.) have been suggested as derivations 
for the Greek fados, which is however, in all prob- 
ability, from an Egyptian root. 

Glass was not only known to the ancients, but 
used by them (as Winckelmann thinks) far more 
extensively than in piodern times. Pliny even tells 
us that it was employed in wainscoting (vitree 
camere, /7f. N. xxxvi. 64; Stat. Sylv. i. v. 42). 
The Egyptians knew the art of cutting, grinding, 
and engraving it, and they could even inlay it with 
gold or enamel, and “ permeate opaque glass with 
designs of various colors.’ Besides this they could 
color it with such brilliancy as to be able to imitate 
precious stones in a manner which often defied 
detection (Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 26, 33, 75). This 
is probably the explanation of the incredibly large 
gems which we find mentioned in ancient authors; 
e. y. Larcher considers that the emerald column 
alluded to by Herodotus (ii. 44) was “du verre 
coloré dont l'intérieur était éclairé par des lampes.”’ 
Strabo was told by an Alexandrian glass-maker 
that this success was partly due to a rare and val- 
uable earth found in Egypt (Beckmann, //istory of 
Inventions, “ Colored Glass,"’ i. 195 f. Eng. Transl., 
alyo iii. 208 f., iv. 54). Yet the perfectly clear and 
transparent glass was considered the most valuable 
(Plin. xxxvi. 26). 

Some suppose that the proper name VO °WID 


CD (burnings by the waters) contains an allusion 
to Sidonian glass-factories (Meier on Jos. xi. 8, xiii. 
6). but it is much more probable that it was so 
called from the burning of Jabin’s chariots at that 
place (Lord A. Hervey, On the Genealogies, p. 228), 
or from hot springs. 

In the N. T. glass is alluded to as an emblem 
of brightness (Kev iv. 6, xv. 2, xxi. 18). The 
three other places where the word occurs in the 
A. V. (1 Cor. xiii. 12; 2 Cor. iii. 18; Jam. i. 23), 
as also the word “ vlasses”’ (Is. iii. 23), are con- 
sidered under Mirrors. For, strange to say, 
although the ancients were aware of the reflective 
power of glass, and although the Sidonians used it 
for mirrors (Plin. //. N. xxxvi. 66), yet for some 
unexplained reason mirrors of glass must have 
proved unsuccessful, since even under the empire 
they were universally made of metal, which is at 
once less perfect, more expensive, and more difficult 
to preserve (Dict. of Ant. art. Speculum). 

F. 


" GLEANING (F959 as opplied to produce 


generally, wp? rather to corn). The remarks 


under Corner on the definite character of the 
rights of the poor, or rather of poor relations and 
dependants, to a share of the crop, are especially 
exemplified in the instance of Ruth gleaning in the 
field of Boaz. Poor young women, recognized as 
being “bis maidens,’ were gleaning his field, and 


UOAD 


on her claim upon him by near affinity being nade 
known, she was bidden to join them and not go to 
any other field; but for this, the reapers it seems 
would bave driven her away (ltuth ii. 6, 8,9). The 
gleaning of fruit trees, as well as cf cornfields, was 
reserved for the poor. Ilence the proverb of Gideon, 
Judg. viii. 2. Maimonides indeed lays down the 
principle (Constitutiunes de dunis pauperum, cap. 
ii. 1), that whatever crop or growth is fit for food, 
is kept, and gathered all at once, and carried into 
store, is liable to that law. See for further remarks, 
Maimon. Constituliones de dunis pauperum, cap. iv. 


GLEDE, the old name for the common kite 
(Milcus ater), occurs only in Deut. xiv. 13 (TTS7) 


among the unclean birds of prey, and if TIS) be 
the correct reading, we must suppose the naine to 
have been taken from the bird's acuteness of vision; 
but as in the parallel passage in Ley. xi. 14 we 


find TIS, vultur, it is probable that we should 


read rie y in Deut. also. The LXX. have yiy in 
both places. W. D. 


GNAT (xeévey), mentioned only in the prover- 
bial expression used by our Saviour in Matt. xxiii. 
24, “Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel.’’ ‘Strain at, in the A. V., seems 
to be a typographical error, since the translations 
before the A. V. had “strain out,” the Greek word 
BivAl(w signifying to strain through (a sieve, etc.), 
to filter (see Trench, On the Auth. Vers., let ed. 
p- 131) [2d ed. p. 172]. The Greek aes is the 
generic word for gnat. W. D. 


GOAD. The equivalent terms in the Hebrew 


are (1) T'H (Judg. iii. 31), and (2) JIT 
(1 Sam. xiii. 21; Eccl. xii. 11). The explanation 
given by Jahn (Arcieol. i. 4, § 59) is that the 
former represents the pole, and the latter the iron 
spike with which it was shod for the purpose of 
goading. With regard to the latter, however, it 
may refer to anything pointed, and the tenor of 
Eccl. xii. requires rather the sense of a peg or nail, 
anything in short which can be fastened; while in 
1 Sam. xiii. the point of the ploughshare is more 
probably intended. The former does probably refer 
to the goad, the long handle of which might be 
used as a formidable weapon (comp. Hom. /I. vi. 
135), though even this was otherwise understood 
by the LX.X. as a ploughshare (éy rg dporpdwo8:): 
it should also be noted that the etymoloyical force 


of the word is that of guuling (from 7°2, to tench) 
rather than goadiny (Saalschiitz, Archdol. i. 105). 
There are undoubted references to the use of the 
goad in driving oxen in Ecclus. xxxviii. 25, and 
Acts xxvi. 14. The instrument, as still used in the 
countries of southern Europe and western Asia, 
consists of a rod about eiyht feet long, brought to 
a sharp point and sometimes cased with iron at the 
head (Harmer's Observutivns, iii. 348). The ex- 
pression “to kick against the goads’’ (Acts ix. 5; 
A. V. “ the pricks "’), was proverbially used by the 
Greeks for unavailing resistance to superior power 
(comp. sch. Agam. 1633, Prom. 323; Eurip. 
Buacch. 791). W. L. B. 

* The use of the goad in driving gnimals, which 
is still common in the Fast, is implied in 2 K. iv. 
24, where it explains a slight obscurity in the ve-ee, 
as given in the A. V. Mounted on her donkey — 


GOAT 
the favorite mode of travelling with oriental ladies — 
the Shunammite, intent on the utmost dispatch, 
directs her servant, running by her side, to urge 
the animal with the goad to its full speed. 

The long ox-goad, used in the field, with an iron 
point at one end, and an iron paddle at the other 
to clean the plough in the furrows, often was, and 
still is, a massive implement. In the hands of a 
strong and valiant man, like Shamgar, as repre- 
sented in Judg. iii. 31, it would be a destructive 
weapon. (See Hackett's /Uustr. of Scripture, p. 
155.) Ss. W. 


GOAT. 1. Of the Hebrew words which are 
translated gow and she-gont in A. V., the most 


common is TY = Syr. Is, Arab. ys Pheen. 


&(a- The Indo-Germanic languages have a similar 
word in Sanskr. ag’a = goat, ag’d = she-goat, 
Germ. gets or gems, Greek aff, al-yés. The deri- 
vation from TTY, to be strong, points to he-goat as 
the original meaning, but it is also specially used 
for she-yoat, as in Gen. xy. 9, xxxi. 38, xxxii. 14; 
Num. xv. 27. In Judg. vi. 19 O°TY VTA is ren- 
dered kid, and in Deut. xiv. 4 OY MW is 
rendered the gout, but properly signifies flock of 
gous. OD is used elliptically for goats’ hatr in 
Ex. xxvi. 7, xxxvi. 14, &c., Num. xxxi. 20, and in 
1 Sam. xix. 13. 

2. py are wild or mountain goats, and are 
rendered wid/ yoats in the three passages of Scrip- 
ture in which the word occurs, namely, l Sam. 
xriv. 2, Job xxxix. 1, and Ps. civ. 18. The word 
is from a root SD, to ascend or climb, and is the 
Heb. name of the tex, which abounds in the moun- 


talnous of the ancient territory of Moab. In 
Job xxxix. 1, the LXX. have rpayeAdgwy wérpas. 


3. WO is rendered the will goat in Deut. xiv. 
5, and occurs only in this passage. It is a con- 
tracted form of TT1)238, according to Lee, who 
renders it gazelle, but it is more properly the tra- 
gelaphus or guat-deer (Shaw. Suppl. p. 76). 

4. TUAY, a he-goat, as Gesenius thinks, of four 
months old — strong and vigorous. {[t occurs only 
in the plural, and is rendered by A. V. indifferently 
gonts and he-goats (see Ps. 1.9 and 13). In Jer. 
L 8 it signifies he-gouts, leaders of the flock, and 
hence its metaphorical use in Is. xiv. 9 for chief 
ones of the earth, and in Zech. x. 3, where gouts 
== principal men, chiefs. It is derived from the 
root “T.1}, to set, to place, to prepare. 

5. “YDS occurs in 2 Chr. xxix. 21, and in Dan. 
viii. 5, 8 — it is followed by O°TYIT, and signifies 
@ he-goat of the gonts. Gesenius derives it from 
“QZ, to leap. It is a word found only in the later 
books of the O. T. In Ezr. vi. 17 we find the 
Chald. form of the word, ‘D3. 

8. “DW is translated goat, and signifies prop- 
enty a he-goat, being derived from VYtZ, to stand 
an end, to bristle. [t occurs frequently in Leviticus 
and Numbers (NZI TDW), and is the goat 
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of the sin-offering, Lev. ix. 3, 15, x. 16. The worg 
is used as an adjective with “D3 in Dan. viii. 2L 
‘s— and the goat, the rough one, is the king of 
Javan.” . 

7. WF) is from a root WA, to strike. It is 
reudered he-gout in Gen. xxx. 35, xxxii. 15, Prov. 


xxx. 31, and 2 Chr. xvii. 11. It does not occur 
elsewhere. 


8. OINTY, scape-goat in Lev. xvi. 8, 10, 26. 
On this word see ATONEMENT, Day of, p. 197. 

In the N. T. the words rendered goats in Matt. 
xxv. 32, 33, are Epipos and éepigiov—=a young 
goat, or kid; and in Heb. ix. 12, 13, 19, and x. 4, 
tpd-yos = he-goat. Goat-skins, in Heb. xi. 37, are 
in the Greek, éy aiyelors Sépuaccy; and in Judg. 
ii. 17 alyas is rendered guats. W. D. 

There appear to be two or three varieties of the 
common goat (//fircus egagrus) at present bred in 
Palestine and Syria, but whether they are identical 
with those which were reared by the ancient He- 
brews it is not possible to say. The most marked 
varieties are the Syrian goat (Cupra Mumobrica, 
Linn.), with long thick pendent ears, which are 
often, says Russell (Nat. //ist. of Aleppo, ii. 150, 
2d ed.), a foot long, and the Angora goat (Cupra 
Angorensis, Linn.), with fine long hair. The Syr- 
ian goat is mentioned by Aristotle (Hist. An. ix. 
27, § 3). There is also a variety that differs but 
little from British specimens. Goats have from the 
earliest ages been considered important animals in 
rural economy, both on account of the milk they 
afford, and the excellency of the flesh of the young 
animals. The goat is figured on the Egyptian 
monuments (see Wilkinson's Anc. Equpt. i. 223). 
Col. Ham. Smith (Grittith’s An. Ainy. iv. 308) 
describes three Egyptian breeds: one with long 
hair, depressed horns, ears small and pendent; 
another with horns very spiral, and ears longer 
than the head; and a third, which occurs in Upper 
Egypt, without horns. 

Goats were offered as sacrifices (Lev. iii. 12, ix. 15; 
Ex. xii. 5, etc.); their milk was used as food (Prov. 
xxvii. 27); their flesh was eaten (Deut. xiv. 4; Gen. 
xxvii. 9); their hair was used for the curtains of 
the tabernacle (Ex. xxvi. 7, xxxvi. 14). and for 
stuffing bolsters (1 Sam. xix. 13); their skins were 
sometimes used as clothing (Ileb. xi. 37). 

The passage in Cant. iv. 1, which compares the 
hair of the beloved to “a flock of goats that eat of 
Mount Gilead,”’ probably alludes to the fine haiv 
of the Angora breed. Some have very plausibly 
supposed that the prophet Amos (iii. 12), when he 
speaks of a shepherd “ taking out of the mouth of 
the lion two legs or a piece of an ear," alludes to 
the long pendulous ears of the Syrian breed (see 
Harmer’s Odser. iv. 162). In Prov. xxx. 31, a he 
goat is mentioned as one of the “four things which 
are comely in going; ’’ in allusion, probably, to the 
stately march of the leader of the flock, which was 
always associated in the minds of the Hebrews 
with the notion of dignity. Hence the metaphor 
in Is. xiv. 9, “all the chief ones (margin, ‘ great 
goats’) of the earth.” So the Alexandrine ver- 
sion of the LXX. understands the allusion, xa) 
tpdyos tryoumevos aixoAlou.? 


As to the ye'élim (Ey: TpayéAagot, Aa 





@ Comp. Theocritus, Id. viii. 49,°Q rpaye, ray Aew- 
Kay aiyav avep; and Virg. Ecl. vii. 7, “Vir gregis ipse 
caper.”? 
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: ibnes: “wild zoats,’’ A. V.), it is not at all 
Sritobebl. as the Vulg. interprets the word, that 
some species of thea is denoted, perhaps the Copia 
Binaitica (Ehrenb.), the Beden or Jaela of Egypt 
and Arabia. This ibex was noticed at Sinai ‘by 
Ehrenberg and Hemprich (Sym. Phys. t. 18), and 
by Burckhardt. (7rav. p. 526), who (p. 405) thus 





Long-eared Syrian goat. 


epeaks of these animals: “In all the valleys south 
of the Modjeb, and particularly in those of Modjeb 
and I] Ahsa, large herds of mountain goats, called 


by the Arabs Beden ( Was ), ure met with. This 


is the steinbock@ or bouquetin of the Swiss and 
‘Tyrol Alps. They pasture in flocks of forty and 
fifty together. Great numbers of them are killed 
by the people of Kerek and Tafyle, who hold their 
flesh in high estimation. They sell the large knotty 
horns to the Hebrew merchants, who carry them to 
Jerusalem, where they are worked into handles for 
knives and daggers... .. . The Arabs told me 
that it is difficult to get a shot at them, and that 
the hunters hide themselves among the reeds on 
the banks of streams where the animals resort in 
the evening to drink. They also asserted that, 
when pursued, they will throw themselves from a 
height of fifty feet and more upon their heads with- 
out receiving any injury.’ Hasselquist (7rav. p. 
190) speaks of rock goats (Capra cervicapra, Linn.) 
which he saw hunted with falcons near Nazareth. 
But the C. cerricapra of Linneeus is an antelope 
(Antilope cervicapra, Pall.). 

There is considerable difficulty attending the 


identification of the akké (77:8), which the LXX. 
render by rpayéAados, and the Vulg. tragelaphus. 
The word, which occurs only in Deut. xiv. 5 as one 
of the animals that might be eaten, is rendered 
“wild goat’? by the A. V. Some have referred 
the akké to the ahu of the Persians, i. e. the Ca- 
preolus pygargus, or the “ tailless roe’ (Shaw, Zool. 
ii. 287), of Central Asia. If we could satisfactorily 
establish the identity of the Persian word with the 
Hebrew, the animal in question might represent 


 @ The Capra Sinaitica is not identical with the 
Ewiss ibex or steinbock (C. Ibex), though it is a closely 
allied species. 
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the akké of the Pentateuch, which might formerly 
have inhabited the Lebanon, though it is not found 
in Palestine now. Perhaps the paseng (Cap. @ga- 
grus, Cuy.) which some have taken to be the parent 


stock of the common goat, and which at present 


inhabits the mountains of Persia and Caucasus, 
may have in Biblical times been found in Palestine. 


and may be the akké of Scripture. But we allow 
this is mere conjecture. 


W. H. 





a ae 
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Goat of Mount Sinai 
GOAT, SCAPE. 


GO’ATH (YB [see infra]: the LXX. seem 
to have had a different text, and read e& éxAexray 
Al@wy: Goatha), a place apparently in the neigh- 
borhood of Jerusalem, and named, in connection 
with the hill Gareb, only in Jer. xxxi. 89. The 
name (which is accurately GOAH, as above, the th 
being added to connect the Hebrew particle of mo- 


tion,—Goathah) is derived by Gesenius from D3, 
‘to low,” as a cow. In accordance with this is the 
rendering of the Targum, which has for Goah, 


NDOY FDTD = the heifer's pool. The Syriae, 
on the other hand, has JKxOUS, leromto, “to 


[ATONEMENT, Day oF.] 


the eminence," perhaps reading mm} (Fiirst, 
Handwb. p. 269 b).o Owing to the presence of 
the letter Ain in Goath, the resemblance between 
it and Golgotha does not exist in the original to 
the same degree as in English. [GoLGoTHA.] 


GOB (35, and 253, perhaps =a pit or ditch; 
re6, ‘Pdu, Alex. [in ver. 19] Top; [Comp. NoB:] 
Gob), a place mentioned only in 2 Sam. xxi. 18, 19, 
as the scene of two encounters between David's 
warriors and the Philistines. In the parallel ac- 
count — of the first of these only = in 1 Chr. xx. 
4, the name is given as GrEzER, and this, as well as 
the omission of any locality for the second event, 
is supported by Josephus (Ant. vii. 12, § 2). On 
the other hand the LXX. and Syriac have Gath 
in the first ease, a name which in Hebrew muc* 
resembles Gob; and this appears to be borne out 


ES EE OP OR 
> * Fiirst makes the Syriac — Felshiigel, rock~4/li (not 
as above). a. 
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by the account of a third and subsequent fight, 
which all happened at Gath (2 San. xxi. 20; 
1 Chr. xx. 6), and which, from the terms of the 
narrative, seems to have occurred at the same plice 
as the others. The suggestion of Nob — which 
Davidson (Hebr. Text) reports as in many MSS. 
and which is also found in copies of the LAX. — 
is not admissible on account of the situation of 
that place. G. 
GOBLET (Ja: xparip: crater ; joined with 


“WTD to express roundness, Cant. vii. 2; Gesen. 
Thes. pp. 22, 39; in plur. Ex. xxiv. 6, A. V. “ ba- 
eons;’’ Is. xxii. 24, LAA. literally dyavw0: crate- 
re: A. V. “cups"’), a circular vessel for wine or 
other liquid. (Basrn.]} H. W. P. 


* GODLINESS, MYSTERY OF. [Bar- 
TISM, vii. 4, p. 239.] 


*GOD SPEED is the translation of xalpeyv 
in 2 John 10, 11, the Greek form of salutation. It 
has been transferred from the Anglo-Saxon gdd- 
specdiy, but with a different meaning there, namely, 
66 good-speed.’’ H. 

GOG. 1. (8: Poty; [Comp. Ald. réy:] 
Gog.). A Reubenite (1 Chr. v. 4); according to 
the Hebrew text son of Shemaiah. The LXX. 
have a ditferent text throughout the passage. 

2. (MAcoa.] 

3. In the Samarit. Codex and LXX. of Num. 
xxiv. 7, Gog is substituted for AGAG. 


GO’LAN qdaa [a circle, region, Dietr. 
First; mtyration, Ges.]: TavAdéy, [in 1 Chr. vi. 
71, ToAdy; Alex. also in Josh. Pwaay: Gaulun, 
exc. Deut. Gol:n]), a city of Bashan (W322 72%, 
Deut. iv. 43) allotted out of the half tribe of Ma- 
nasseh to the Levites (Josh. xxi. 27), and one of 
the three cities of refuge east of the Jordan (xx. 8). 
We find no further notice of it in Scripture; and 
though Eusebius and Jerome say it was still an im- 
portant place in their time (Onum. s. v.; Reland, 
p- 815), ita very site is now unknown. Some have 
supposed that the village of Noe, on the eastern 
border of Jaudin, around which are extensive ruins 
(see Handbwok for Syr. and Pal.), is identical 
with the ancient Golan; but for this there is not a 
shadow of evidence; and Nua besides is much too 
far to the eastward. 

The city of Golan is several times referred to by 
Josephus (TavAdwn, B. J. i. 4, § 4, and 8): he, 
however, more frequently speaks of the province 
which took its name from it, Gaulanitis (TavAapyi- 
vis). When the kingdom of Israel was overthrown 
by the Assyrians, and the dominion of the Jews in 
Bashan ceased, it appears that the aboriginal tribes, 
before kept in subjection, but never annihilated, 
rose again tv some power, and rent the country 
into provinces. Two of these provinces at least 
were of ancient origin [TRACHONITIS and Hau- 
RAN], and had been distinct principalities previous 
to the time when Og or his predecessors united 
them under one sceptre. Before the Babylonish 
captivity Bashan appears in Jewish history as one 
kingdum; but subsequent to that period it is spo- 
ken of as divided into four provinces — Gaulanitis, 
Trachonitis, Auranitis, and Batanea (Joseph. Ant. 
iv. 5, § 3, and 7, § 4, i. 6, § 4, xvi. 9, § 1; B. J. 

i 20 _ 4, ili. 3, § 1, iv. 1, § 1). It seems that 
when the city of Golan rose to power it became the 
bead of a large province, the extent of which is 
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| pretty accurately given by Josephus, especially when 
his statements are compared with the modern di- 
visions of Bashan. It lay east of Galilee, and north 
of Gadarftis (GADARA, Joseph. B. J. iii. 3, § 1). 
Gamala, an important town on the eastern bank 
of the Sea of Galilee, now called /£l-Husn (see 
Handbovk for Syr. and Pal.), aud the province 
attached to it, were included in Gaulanitis (B. ./. 
iv. 1, § 1). But the boundary of the provinces of 
Gadara and Gamala must evidently have been the 
river Hieromax, which may therefore be regarded 
as the south border of Gaulanitis. The Jordan 
from the Sea of Galilee to its fountains at Dan and 
Cresarea-Philippi, formed the western boundary 
(B. J. iii. 3, § 5). At is important to observe that 
the boundaries of the modern province of Jaulan 


( o> is the Arabic form of the Hebrew 


1243. from which is derived the Greek PavAapi- 
vis) correspond so far with those of Gaulanitis; 
we may, therefore, safely assume that their north- 
ern and eastern boundaries are also identical. Jau- 
lan is bounded on the north by Jedtir (the ancient 
Iturea), and on the east by Haurin (Hauray]. 
The principal cities of Gaulanitis were Golan, Hip- 
pos, Gamala, Julias or Bethsaida (Mark viii. 22), 
Seleucia, and Sogane (Joseph. &../, iii. 38, § 1. and 
5, iv. 1,§ 1). ‘The site of Bethsaida is at a small 
tell on the left hank of the Jordan [BETHSAIDA]; 
the ruins of Au? at el-Husn mark the place of Ga- 
mala; but nothing definite is known of the others. 

The creater part of Gaulanitis is a flat and fertile . 
table-land, well-watered, and clothed with luxuriant 
grass. It is probably to this region the name 
Mishor (w"7) is given in 1 K. xx. 23, 25 — 
‘the plain’’ in which the Syrians were overthrown 
by the Israelites, near Aphek, which perhaps stood 
upon the site of the modern Fik (Stanley, App. 
§ 6; Hanlbook for S. and P. p. 425). The 
western side of Guulanitis, along the Sea of Gali- 
lee, is steep, rugged, and bare. It is upwards of 
2,500 feet in height, and when seen from the city 
of ‘Tiberias resembles a mountain range, though in 
reality it is only the supporting wall of the plateau. 
It was this remarkable feature which led the ancient 
geovraphers to suppose that the mountain range of 
Gilead was joined to Lebanon (Reland, p. 342). 
Farther north, along the bank of the upper Jordan, 
the plateau breaks down in a series of terraces, 
which, though somewhat rocky, are covered with 
rich soil, and clothed in spring with the most lux- 
uriant herbage, spangled with multitudes of bright 
and beautiful flowers. A range of low, round- 
topped, picturesque hills, extends southwards for 
nearly 20 miles from the base of Hermon along 
the western edge of the plateau. These are in 
places covered with noble forests of prickly oak and 
terebinth. Gaulanitis was once densely populated, 
but it is now almost completely deserted. ‘The 
writer has a list of the towns and villazes which it 
once contained: and in it are the names of 127 
places, all of which, with the exception of about 
eleven, are now uninhabited. Only a few patches 
of its soil are cultivated; and the very best of its 
pasture is lost — the tender grass of early spring. 
The flocks of the Turkmans and e/-F'udht Arabs — 
the only tribes that remain permanently in this 
region—are not able to consume it; and the 
’Anazeh, those “ children of the East ’’ who spread 
over the land like locusts, and “ whose camels are 
without number ’’ (Judy. vii. 12), only arrive about 
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the beginning of May. At that season the whole 
country is covered with them — their black tenta 
pitched in circles near the fountains; their cattle 
thickly dotting the vast plain; and their fierce cav- 
aliers roaming far and wide, “their hand against 
every man, and every man’s hand against them.” 

For fuller accounts of the scenery, antiquities, 
and history of (iaulanitis, see Porter's Handbook 
for Syr. and Pal. pp. 295, 424, 461, 531; Fire 
Years in Damascus, ii. 250; Journal of Sac. Lit. 
vi. 282; Burckhardt’s 7’rav. in Syr. p. 277. 

J. L. P. 

GOLD, the most valuable of metals, from its 
color, lustre, weight, ductility, and other useful 
properties (Plin. H. N. xxxiii. 19). Hence it is 
used as an emblem of purity (Job xxiii. 10) and 
nobility (Lam. iv. 1). There are six Hebrew words 
used to denote it, and four of them occur in Job 
xxviii. 15, 16, 17. These are: 


1. ANT, the common name, connected with 


AIMS (to be yellow), as geld, from gel, yellow. 
Various epithets are applied to it: as, “fine”? (2 
Chr. iii. 5), “refined” (1 Chr. xxviii. 18), * pure "’ 
(Ex. xxv. 11). In opposition to these, “‘ beaten” gold 


(tA 't) is probably mized gold; LXX. éaards: 
used of Solomon’s shields (1 K. x. 16). 


2. “MID (ceuhArov) treasured, i. e. fine gold 
(1 K. vi. 20, vii. 49, &c.). Many names of precious 
substances in Hebrew come from roots signifying 


concealment, as ]VO'*D (Gen. xliii. 23, A. V. 
‘‘ treasure '’). : 


3. 4B, pure or native gold (Job xxviii. 17; Cant. 


v. 15; probably from *T®, to separate). Rosen- 
miiller (Alterthumsk. iv. p. 49) makes it come from 


a Syriac root meaning solid or massy; but TTD 


(2 Chr. ix. 17) corresponds to TENS (1 K. x. 18). 
The LXX. render it by Aléos ripsos, xpicroy 
&mupoy ({s. xiii. 12; Theodot. &wepboy ; comp. 
Thue. ii. 13; Plin. xxxiii. 19, obvussa). In Ps. 
exix. 127, the LXX. render it rowd(ioy (A. V. 
“fine gold'’); but Schleusner happily conjectures 
7d wd(iov, the Hebrew word being adopted to avoid 
the repetition of ypuos (‘Thes. s. v. rdwa¢; Hesych. 
8. v. wa(ioy): 


4. O22, gold earth, or a mass of raw ore (Job 
xxii. 24, &rupoy, A. V. « gold as dust "’). 

The poetical names for gold are: 

1, BEND (also implying something concealed) ; 
LXX. ypiorov; and in Is. xiii. 12, Al@os woAu- 
redths. In Job xxxvii. 22, it is rendered in A. V. 
“fair weather; LXX. yvépn xpuvcavyouvra. 
(Comp. Zech. iv. 12.) 

2. YIN, =dug out (Prov. viii. 10), a gen- 
eral name, which has become special, Ps. lxviii. 
13, where it cannot mean gems, as some suppose 
(Bochart, f/ieruz. tom. ii. p. 9). Michaelis con- 
necta the word chariu(z with the Greek xpuoos- 


Gold was known from the very earliest times 
(Gen. ii. 11). Pliny attributes the discovery of 
it (at Mount Pangrus), and the art of working it, 
to Cadmus (//. N. vii. 57); and his statement is 
adopted by Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. i. 363, 
ed. Pott.). It was at first chiefly used for ornn- 
ments, etc. (Gen. xxiv. 22); and although Abraham 
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is said to have been “very rich in cattle, in silver 
and in gold’ (Gen. xiii. 2), yet no mention of it, 
as used in purchases, is made till wer his return 
from Egypt. Coined money was not known to the 
ancients (e. g. Hom. Jl. vii. 473) till a compara- 
tively late period; and on the Evyptian tombs gold 
is represented as being weighed in rings for come 
mercial purposes. (Comp. Gen. xliii. 21.) No coins 
are found in the ruins of Egypt or Assyria (Layard’s 
Nin. ii. 418). * Even so late as the time of David 
gold was not used as a standard of value, but was 
considered merely as a very precious article of com- 
merce, and was weighed like other articles ’’ (Jahn, 
Arch. Bibl. § 115, 1 Chr. xxi. 25). 

Gold was extremely abundant in ancient times 
(1 Chr. xxii. 14; 2 Chr. i. 15, ix. 9; Nah. ii. 9; 
Dan. iii. 1); but this did not depreciate its value, 
because of the enormous quantities consumed by 
the wealthy in furniture, etc. (1 K. vi. 22, x. pas- 
sim; Cant. iii. 9, 10; Esth. i. 6; Jer. x. 9; comp. 
Hom. Od. xix. 55; Herod. ix. 82). Probably too 
the art of gilding was known extensively, being 
applied even to the battlements of a city (Herod. 
i. 98, and other authorities quoted by Layard, ii. 
264). 

The chief countries mentioned as producing gold 
are Arabia, Sheba, and Ophir (1 K. ix. 28, x. 1; 
Job xxviii. 16: in Job xxii. 24, the word Ophir is 
used for gold). Gold is not found in Arabia now 
(Niebuhr’s Travels, p. 141), but it used to be 
(Artemidor. ap. Strab. xvi. 3, 18, where he speaks 
of an Arabian river 7 vcov KaTradépwy). 
Diodorus also says ee found xiang ative 
(&rupor) in good-sized nuggets (BwAdpia). Some 
suppose that Ophir was an Arabian port to which 
gold was brought (comp. 2 Chr. ii. 7, ix. 10). 
Other gold-bearing countries were Uphaz (Jer. x. 
9; Dan. x. 5) and Parvaim (2 Chr. iii. 6). 

Metallurgic processes are mentioned in Ps. Ixvi. 
10, Prov. xvii. 3, xxvii. 21; and in Is. xlvi. 6, the 


trade of goldsmith (cf. Judg. xvii. 4, F/T) is 
alluded to in connection with the overiaying of 
idols with gold-leaf (Rosenmiiller’s Afinerals of 
Script. pp. 46-51). [Hanpicrart.] F. W. F. 


* GOLDSMITH. ([Hanpicrart.] 


GOL’GOTHA (PoAyoda [a skull]: Golgotha,, 
the Hebrew name of the spot at which our Lord 
was crucified (Matt. xxvii. 33; Mark xv. 22; John 
xix. 17). By these three Evangelists it is inter- 
preted to mean the “place of a skull.’ St. Luke, 
in accordance with his practice in other cases (com- 
pare Gabbatha, Gethsemane, etc.), omits the He- 
brew term and gives only its Greek equivalent, 
xpavioy. The word Calvary, which in Luke xxiii. 
33 is retained in the A. V. from the Vulgate, as 
the rendering of xpayioy, obscures the statement 
of St. Luke. whose words are really as follows: 
“the place which is called ‘a skull’ ’’ — not, as in 
the other Gospels, xpavlov, “ of a skull;’’ thus 
employing the Greek term exactly as they do the 
Hebrew one. [CALVAky, Amer. ed.]. This He- 
brew, or rather Chaldee, term, was doubtless 
abaya, Gulyolta, in pure Helirew nds5a, 
applied to the skull on account of its round globu- 
lar form, that being the idea at the root of the 
word. 

Two explanations of the name are given: (1) that 
it was a spot where executions ordinarily took place, 
and therefore abounded in skulls; ‘hut according tc 
the Jewish law these must have been buried, and 
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therefore were no more likely to confer a name on 
the spot than any other part of the skeleton. In 
this case too the Greek should be rézos xpavlwy, 
“of skulls,’’ instead of xpaylov, “of » skull,” 
still less “a skull’ as in the Hebrew, and in the 
Greek of St. Luke. Or (2) it may come from the 
look or form of the spot itself, bald, round, and 
skull-like, and therefore a mound or hillock, in 
accordance with the common phrase — for which 
there is no direct authority — “ Mount Calvary.” 
Whichever of these is the correct explanation — 
and there is apparently no means of deciding with 
certainty — Golgotha seems to have been a known 
spot. This is to be gathered from the way in which 
it is mentioned in the Gospels, each except St. 
Matthew 2 having the definite article — ‘the place 
Golgotha ’? — “ the place which is called a skull’ 
— “the place (A. V. omits the article) called of, 
or after, a skull’? It was ‘outside the gate,”’ 
iw ris ways (Heb. xiii. 12) but close to the city, 
éyyis ris wéAews (John xix. 20); apparently near 
a thoroughfare on which there were passers-by. 
This road or path led out of the “country” 
(aypés). It was probably the ordinary spot for 
executions. Why should it have been otherwise ? 
To those at least who carried the sentence into 
effect, Christ was but an ordinary criminal; and 
there is not a word to indicate that the soldiers in 
‘leading Him away" went to any other than the 
usual place for what must have been a common 
operation. However, in the place (¢y 7g réxq) 
itself — at the very spot — was a garden or orchard 
(xjwos)- 

‘These are all the indications of the nature and 
situation of Golgotha which present themselves in 
the N. T. Ita locality in regard to Jerusalem is 
fully examined in the description of the city. 
[ JERUSALEM. } 

A tradition at one time prevailed that Adam was 
buried on Golgotha, that from his skull it derived 
its name, and that at the Crucifixion the drops of 
Christ’s blood fell on the skull and raised Adam to 
life, whereby the ancient prophecy quoted by St. 
Paul in Eph. v. 14 received its fulfillment— Awake, 
thou Adam that sleepest,”” — so the old versions 
appear to have run— “and arise from the dead, 
for Christ shall touch thee” (éxupavores for ém- 
gaice:). See Jerome, Comm. on Matt. xxvii. 33, 
and the quotation in Reland, Pa. p. 860; also 
Sewulf, in Karly Travels, p. 39. The skull com- 
monly introduced in early pictures of the Crucifixion 
refers to this. 

A connection has been supposed to exist between 
Goatu and Golgotha, but at the best this is mere 
conjecture, and there is not in the original the 


same similarity between the two names — i192 


and $1999 — which exists in their English or 
Latin garb, and which probably occasioned the 
suggestion. G. 
GOLIATH (my23 (splendor, brilliant, Dietr. ; 
but see below]: Tovd@: Goliath), a famous giant 
of Gath, who “ morning and evening for forty days’’ 
defied the armies of Israel (1 Sam. xvii.). He was 
possibly descended from the dld Rephaim, of whom 
vecattered remnant took refuge with the Philis- 
tines after their dispersion by the Ammonites (Deut. 
fi. 20, 21; 2 Sam. xxi. 22). Some trace of this 
condition may be preserved in the giant's name, if 


@ 9. Matthew too has the article in Colex B. 
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it be connected with TT'2"2, an exile. Simonis, 
however, derives it from an Arabic word meaning 
‘stout’? (Gesen. Zhes. 8. v.). His height was 
‘gix cubits and a span,” which, taking the cubit 
at 21 inches, would make him 10} feet high. But 
the LXX. and Josephus read “ fvur cubits and a 
span”? (1 Sam. xvii. 4; Joseph. Ant. vi. 9, § 1). 
This will make him about the same size as the 
royal champion slain by Antimenidas, brother of 
Alcseus (&woAclrovra pluy pdvoy waxéwy awd 
wéuswy, ap. Strab. xiii. p. 617, with Miiller's 
emendation). Even on this computation Goliath 
would be, as Josephus calls him, dvfip wappeyedéo~ 
taros — @ truly enormous man. 

The circumstances of the combat are in all 
respects Homeric; free from any of the puerile 
legends which oriental imagination subsequently 
introduced into it —as for instance that the stones 
used by David called out to him from the brook, 
‘* By our means you shall slay the giant,’’ etc. 
(Hottinger, Hist. Orient. i. 3, p. 111 ff; D'Her 
belot, 8. v. Gialut). The fancies of the Rabbis are 
yet more extraordinary. After the victory David 
cut off Goliath’s head (1 Sam. xvii. 51; comp. 
Herod. iv. 6; Xenoph. Anad. v. 4, § 17; Niebuhr 
mentions a similar custom among the Arabs, Descr. 
Winer, 8. v.), which he brought to Jerusalem 
(probably after his accession to the throne, Ewald, 
Gesch. iii. 94), while he hung the armor in his 
tent. 

The scene of this famous combat was the Valley 
of the Terebinth, between Shochoh and Azekah, 
probably among the western passes of Benjamin, 
although a confused modern tradition has given the 
name of ’Ain Jadlid (spring of Goliath) to the 
spring of Harod, or trembling *’ (Stanley, p. 342; 
Judg. vii. 1). (ELAH, VALLEY OF.} 

In 2 Sam. xxi. 19, we find that another Goliath 
of Gath, of whom it is also said that “the staff of 
his spear was like a weaver's beam,” was slain by — 
Elhanan, also a Bethlehemite. St. Jerome ( Quest. 
Hebr. ad loc.) makes the unlikely conjecture that 
Elhanan was another name of David. The A. V. 
here interpolates the words “the brother of,’’ from 
1 Chr. xx. 5, where this giant is called ‘ Lahmi.’’ 
This will be found fully examined under E1- 
HANAN, 

In the title of the Psalm added to the Psalter in 
the LXX. we find r@ Aavid xpbs roy ToA:d3; and 
although the allusions are vague, it is perhaps pos- 
sible that this Psalm may have been written after 
the victory. This Psalm is given at length under 
Davin, p. 554 5. It is strange that we find no 
more definite allusions to this combat in Hebrew 
poetry; but it is the opinion of some that the song 
now attributed to Hannah (1 Sam. ii. 1-10) was 
originally written really in commemoration of 
David's triumph on this occasion (Thenius, die 
Bicher Sam. p. 8; comp. Bertholdt, inl. iii. 
915; Ewald, Poet. Biicher des A. B. i. 111). 

By the Mohammedans Saul and Goliath are 
called Taluth and Galuth (Jalut in Koran), perhaps 
for the sake of the homowteleuton, of which they 
are so fond (Hottinger, Hist. Orient. i. 3, p. 28). 
Abulfeda mentions a Canaanite king of the name 
Jalut (Hist. Anteislam. p. 176, in Winer 8. v.); and, 
according to Ahmed al-Fassi, Gialout was a dynastic 
name of the old giant-chiefs (D'Herbelot, s. v. 
Falasthin). [G1ants.] F. W. F. 


db But the Vulgate has de villa. 
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GOMER (7733 [completeness]: Tapép; [in 


Ezek., Poueép:] Gomer). 1. The eldest son of 
Japheth, and the father of Ashkenaz, Kiphath, and 
Togarmah (Gen. x. 2, 3; (1 Chr. i. 5, 6]). His 
nanie is subsequently noticed but once (Kz. XXXViii. 
6) as an ally or subject of the Scythian king Gog. 
He is generally recognized as the progenitor of the 


early Cimmerians, of ‘the later Cimbri and the other 


branches of the Celtic family, and of the modern 
Gael and Cymry, the latter preserving with very 
slight deviation the original name. The Cimme- 
rians, when first known to us, occupied the ‘Tauric 
Chersonese, where they left traces of their presence 
in the ancient names, Cimmerian Bosphorus, Cim- 
merian Isthuius, Mount Cimmeriuin, the district 
Cimmeria, and particularly the Cimmerian walls 
(Her. iv. 12, 45, 100; Asch. Prom. Vinct. 729), and 
in the modern name Crimea. They forsook this 
abode under the pressure of the Scythian tribes, 
and during the early part of the 7th century B. C. 
they poured over the western part of Asia Minor, 
committing immense devastation, and defying for 
more than half a century the power of the Lydian 
kings. ‘They were finally expelled by Alyattes, with 
the exception of a few, who settled at Sinope and 
Antandrus. It was about the same period that 
Ezekiel noticed them, as acting in conjunction with 
Armenia (Togarmah) and Mavog (Scythia). The 
connection between Gomer and Armenia is sup- 
ported by the tradition, preserved by Moses of 
Chorene (i. 11), that Gamir was the ancestor of 
the Haichian kings of the latter country. After 
the expulsion of the Cimmerians from Asia Minor 
their name disappears in its original form; but 
there can be little reasonable doubt that both the 
name and the people are to be recognized in the 
Cimbri, whose abodes were fixed during the Roman 
Empire in the north and west of Europe, partic- 
ularly in the Cimbric Chersonese (Denmark), on 
the coast between the Alle and Rhine, and in Bel- 
gium, whence they had crossed to Britain, and 
occupied at one period the whole of the British isles, 
but were ultimately driven back to the western and 
northern districts, which their descendants still 
occupy in two great divisions, the Gael in Ireland 
and Scotland, the Cymry in Wales. The latter 
name preserves a greater similarity to the original 
Gomer than either of the classical forms, the con- 
sonants being identical. The link to connect Cymry 
with Cimbri is furnished by the forms Cambria 
and Cumber-land. The whole Celtic race may 
therefore be regarded as descended from Gomer, 
and thus the opinion of Josephus (Ant. i. 6, § 1), 
that the Galatians were sprung from him, may be 
reconciled with the view propounded. Yarious 
Other conjectures have been hazarded on the sub- 
ject: Bochart (Phaleag, iii. 81) identifies the name 
on etymological grounds with Phrygia; Wahl 
(Asien, i. 274) proposes Cappadocia; and Kalisch 
(Comm. on Gen.) seeks to identify it with the 
Chomari, a nation in Bactriana, noticed by Ptolemy 
(vi. 11, § 6). 

2. [Téuep.] The daughter of Diblaim, and 
concubine of Hosea (i. 3). The name is significant 
of a maiden, rive for marriage, and connects well 





@ ®* This view, we think, is incorrect. We have no 
reason to regard the record (Gen. xiv. 3), at least in 
the form in which we have it, as older than the date 
of the destruction of the cities. The next remark 
also in regard to Josephus must be an inadvertence. 
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with the name D1rsLaim, which is also derived 
from the subject of fruit. W. L. BS. 


GOMOR’RAH (7179, Gh’morah, prob- 
ably submersion, from “7D, an unused root; in 
Arabic , ghamara, is to “overwhelm with 


water’: Tdéuopsa: Gomorrha), one of the five 
“cities of the Main,” or “vale of Siddim,"’ that 
under their respective kings joined hattle there 
with Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 2-8) and his allies, 
by whom they were discomfited ull Abram came to 
the rescue. Four out of the five were afterwards 
destroyed by the Lord with fire from heaven (Gen. 
xix. 23-29). One of them only, Zoar or Bela, 
which was its original name, was spared at the 
request of Lot, in order that be might take refuge 
there. Of these Gomorrah seems to have been 
only second to Sodom in importance, as well as in 
the wickedness that led to their overthrow. What 
that atrocity was may be gathered from Gen. xix. 
4-8. Their miserable fate is held up as a warning 
to the children of Israel (Deut. xxix. 23); as a 
precedent for the destruction of Babylon (Is. xiii. 
19, and Jer. 1. 40), of Kdom (Jer. xlix. 18), of 
Moab (Zeph. ii. 9), and even of Israel (Am. iv. 
11). By St. Peter in the N. T., and by St. Jude 
(2 Pet. ii. 6; Jude, vv. 4-7), it is made ‘an en- 
sample unto those that after should live ungodly,” 
or “deny Christ.’ Similarly their wickedness 
rings as a proverb throughout the prophecies (e. g. 
Deut. xxxii. 32; Is. i. 9, 10: Jer. xxiii. 14). Je 
rusalem herself is there unequivocally called Sodom, 


and her people Gomorrah, for their enormities; just 


in the same way that the corruptions of the Church 


of Rome have caused her to be called Babylon. On 


the other hand, according to the N. T., there is a 
sin which exceeds even that of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, that, namely, of which Tyre and Sidon, Ca- 
pernaum, Chorazin, and Bethsaida were guilty, when 
they “repented not,’ in spite of “the mighty 
works"? which they had witnessed (Matt. x. 15); 
and St. Mark has ranged under the saine category 
all those who would not receive a preaching of 
the Apostles (vi. 11). 

To turn to their geographical =aitioa one pas- 
sage of Scripture seems expressly to assert that the 
vale of Siddim had become the “salt,’’ or dead, 
‘sea ’' (Gen. xiv. 3), called elsewhere too the ‘sea 
of the plain’’ (Josh. xii. 3); the expression, how- 
ever, occurs antecedently to their overthrow.¢ Jo- 
sephus (Ant. i. 9) says that the lake Asphaltites or 
Dead Sea, was formed out of what used to be the 
valley where Sodom stood; but elsewhere he de- 
clares that the territory of Sodom was not sul- 
merged in the lake (2. J. iv. 8, § 4), but still 
existed parched and burnt up, as is the appearance 
of that region still; and certainly nothing in Serip- 
ture would lead to the idea that they were destroyed 
by submersion — though they may have been sub- 
merged afterwards when destroyed — for their de- 
struction is expressly attributed to the brimstone 
and fire rained upon them from heaven (Gen. xix. 
24; see also Deut. xxix. 23, and Zeph. ii. 9; also 
St. Peter and St. Jude before cited). And St. 
Jerome in the Onomusticon says of Sodom, * civitas 


Josephus does not affirm that Sodom was in the vale 
of Siddim. Heo says that it lay near it; and his twe 
testimonies, quoted in the article above, are entirely 
consistent, g. W. 
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tmpiorum divino igne consumpta juxta mare mor- 
tuum,’’ and so of the rest (did. s. v.). The whole 
subject is ably handled by Cellarius (ap. Uyol. 
Thesrur. vii. pp. decxxxix.-lxxviii.), though it is 
not always necessary to agree with his conclusions. 
Among modern travellers, Dr. Robinson shows that 
the Jorda. vould not have ever flowed into the gulf 
of 'Ak«vuhk; on the contrary that the rivers of the 
desert themaclves flow northwards into the Dead 
Sea. [AkaAuan.] And this, added to the con- 
fiyuration and deep depression of the valley, serves 
in his opinion to prove that there must have been 
always a lake there, into which the Jordan flowed ; 
thouvh he admits it to have been of far less extent 
than it now is, and even the whole southern part 
of it to have been added subsequently to the over- 
throw of the four cities, which stood, according to 
him, at the original south end of it, Zoar probably 
being situated in the mouth of Widy Aeruh, as it 
opens upon the isthmus of the peninsula. In the 
same plain, he remarks, were slime pits, or wells of 
bitumen (Gen. xiv. 10; *salt-pits"’ also, Zeph. ii. 
9); while the enlargement of the lake be considers 
to have been caused by some convulsion or catas- 
truphe of nature connected with the miraculous 
destruction of the cities — volcanic agency, that of 
earthquakes and the like (il. Res. ii. 187-192, 
2d ed.). He might have adduced the great earth- 
quake at Lisbon as a case in point. The great 
ditterence of level between the bottoms of the 
northern and southern ends of the lake, the former 
1,300, the latter only 13 feet below the surface, sin- 
gularly confirms the above view (Stanley, S. g P. 
p- 287, 2d ed.). Pilgrims of Palestine formerly 
saw, or fancied that they saw, ruins of towns at the 
bottum of the sea, not far from the shore (see 
Maundrell, Aarly Travels, p. 454). M. de Saulcy 
was the first to point out ruins along the shores 
(the Redjom-el-Mezorrhel; and more particularly 
aptupos to uur present subject, Guumran on the 
N. W.). Both perhaps are right. Gomorrah (as 
its very name implies) may have been more or less 
submerged with the other three, subsequently to 
‘their destruction by fire; while the ruins of Zoar, 
inasmuch as it did not share their fate, would be 
found, if found at all, upon the shore. (See gen- 
erally Mr. Isaac's Dead Sea.) [Sovom, Amer. ed.]} 
E. S. Ff. 

GOMOR’RHA, the manner in which the 
name GUMORKAH is written in the A. V. of the 
Apocryphal books and the New Testament, follow- 
ing the Greek form of the word, Péuopsa (2 Esdr. 
ii. 8; Matt. x. 15; Mark vi. 11; Rom. ix. 29; Jude 
“; 2 Pet. ii. 6). 

* GOODMAN OF THE HOUSE (oixe- 
8eoxdrns), employed in the A. V. of the master 
of the house (Matt. xx. 11), and simply equivalent 
to that expression, without any reference to mural 
character. This was a common usage when the A. 
V. was made. The Greek term being the same, 
there was no good reason for saying “ goodman of 
the house"’ in that verse, and “house holder '’ at 
the beginning of the parable (ver. 1). See Trench, 
Authorized Version, p. 96 (1859). H. 

GOPHER WOOD. Only once in Gen. vi. 


14. The Hebrew 753 ‘ZY, trees of Gopher, does 


not occur in the cognate dialects. The A. V. has 
made no attempt at translation: the LXX. (fvAa 
tetpdyeva) and Vulvate (ligna kevigata), elicited 


by metathesis of “) and F) (752 = F))), the for- 
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mer having reference to square blocks, cut by the 
axe, the latter to planks smoothed by the plane, 
have not found mnuch favor with modern commen- 
tators. 

The conjectures of cedar (Aben Ezra, Onk. 
Jonath. and Rabbins generally), tovvd most proper 
to float (Kimchi), the Greek xeSpeadrn (Jun 
Tremell.; Buxt.), pine (Avenar.; Munst.), (ur- 
pentine (Castaliv), are little better than gratuitous. 
The rendering cedar bag been detended by Velletier, 
who refers to the great abundance of this tree in 
Asia, and the durability of its timber. 

The Mohammedan equivalent is sg, by which 
Herbelot understands the Indian plane-tree. Two 
principal conjectures, however, have been proposed : 
(1.) By Is. Vossius (Diss. de LAX. daterp. ¢. 12) 

r e e 

that N53 — 55D, resin; whence 2 YY, meaning 
any trees of the resinous kind, such as pine, fir, 
ete. (2.) By Fuller (.Miscell. Sac. iv. 5), Bochart 
(Phaleg, i. 4), Celsius (/Mierobot. pt. i. p. 328), 
Hasse (/-ntdeckungen, pt. ii, p. 78), that Gopher ia 
cypress, in favor of which opinion (adopted by 
Gesen. Lez.) they adduce the similarity in sound 
of gopher and cypress (xumap = yodep); the suit- 
ability of the cypress for ship-building; and the 
fact that this tree abounded in Babylonia, and more 
particularly in Adiabene, where it supplied Alex- 
ander with timber for a whole fleet (Arrian. vii. p. 
161, ed. Steph.). 

A tradition is mentioned in Eutychius (Annals, 
p. 34) to the effect that the Ark was made of the 
wood Sud, by which is probably meant not the 
ebony, but the Junperus Sabina, a species of cy- 
press (Bochart and Cels.; Kosenm. Schol. ad Gen. 
vi. 14, and Adlerthumak. vol. iv. pt.1). T. E. B. 


GOR’GIAS (Lopylas; [Alex. 1 Mace. iii. 38, 
2 Mace. xii. 35, 37, Popyesas; 1 Mace. iv. 5, Kop- 
yias]), a general in the service of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes (1 Mace. iil. 38, avip duvards trav plrwy 
tov BaciAéws; cf. 2 Mace. viii. 9), who was ap- 
pointed by his regent Lysias to a command in the 
expedition against Judwa B.C. 166, in which he 
was defeated by Judas Maccabeeus with great loss 
(1 Macc. iv. 1 tf). Ata later time (u. c. 164) he 
held a garrison in Jamnia, and defeated the forces 
of Joseph and Azarias, who attacked him contrary 
to the orders of Judas (1 Mace. v. 56 ff; Joseph. 
sint. xii. 8, § 6; 2 Macc. xii. 32). The account 
of Gorgias in 2 Macc. is very obscure. He is 
represented there as acting in a military capacity 
(2 Mace. x. 14, orparnyds rov réamwy (7), 
hardly of Coele-Syria, as Grimm (i. c.) takes it), 
apparently in concert with the Idummans; and 
afterwards he is described, according to the present 
text as, “governor of Idumma’’ (2 Mace. xii. 32), 
though it is possible (Giotius, Grimm, #. c.) that 
the reading is an error for “ governor of Jamnia"’ 
(Joseph. And. xii. 8, § 6, 5 ris lauvelas orparn- 
yés). The hostility of the Jews towards him is 
described in strong terms (2 Macc. xii. 35. rdy 
xardparoy, A. V. “that cursed man"’); ard while 
his success is only noticed in passing, hia defeat 
and flight are given in detail, though cunfusedly 
(2 Mace. xii. 34-38; cf. Joseph. /. c.). 

The name itself was borne by one of Alexander's 
generals, and occurs at later times among the east- 
ern Greeks. B. F. W. 


GORTY’NA (Pépruva: [Pépruva in 1 Mace.], 
in classical writers, Pdpruva or Popruy: [Gertyna]), 
a city of Crete, and in ancient times its most im- 
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rtant city, next to Cnossus. The only direct 

iblical interest of Gortyna is in the fact that it 
appears from 1 Macc. xv. 23 to have contained 
Jewish residents. [CRETE.] The circumstance 
alluded to in this passage took place in the reign 
of Ptolemy Physcon; and it is possible that the 
Jews had increased in Crete during the reign of 
his predecessor Ptolemy Philometor, who received 
many of them into Egypt, and who also rebuilt 
some parts of Gortyna (Strab. x. p- 478). This 
city was nearly half-way between the eastern and 
western extremities of the island; and it is worth 
while to notice that it was near Fair Havens; so 
that St. Paul may possibly have preached the gos- 
pel there, when on his voyage to Rome (Acts xxvii. 
8,9). Gortyna seems to have been the capital of 
the island under the Romans. For the remains on 
the old site and in the neighborhood, see the Afu- 
seum of Classical Antiquities, ii. 277-286. 

J. S. H. 


GO’SHEN (JWa: reogu; [Gen. xlvi. 29, 
‘Hpdwy wédis; for ver. 28 see below:] Gessen), a 
word of uncertain etymology, the name of a 
of Egypt where the Israelites dwelt for the whole 
period of their sojourn in that country. It is 


usually called the “land of Goshen,” 722 YT, 
but also Goshen simply. It appears to have borne 
another name, “the land of Ramesea,” VRS 


ODP" (Gen. xlvii. 11), unless this be the name 
of a district of Goshen. The first mention of Go- 
shen is in Joseph’s message to his father: “ Thou 
shalt dwell in the land of Goshen, and thou shalt 
be near unto me"’ (Gen. xly. 10). This shows that 
the territory was near the usual royal residence or 
the residence of Joseph's Pharaoh. The dynasty 
to which we assign this king, the fifteenth (Ecyrr; 
JosEPH], appears to have resided part of the year 
at Memphis, and part of the year, at harvest-time, 
at Avaris on the Bubastite or Pelusiac branch of the 
Nile: this, Manetho tells us, was the custom of the 
first king (Joseph. c. Apion. i. 14). In the account 
of the arrival of Jacob it is said of the patriarch: 
“He sent Judah before him unto Joseph, to direct 
his face unto Goshen; and they came into the land 
of Goshen. And Joseph made ready his chariot, 
and went up to meet Israel his father, to Goshen” 
(Gen. xlvi. 28, 29). This land was therefore be- 
tween Joseph's residence at the time and the frontier 
of Palestine, and apparently the extreme province 
towards that frontier. The advice that Joseph 
gave his brethren as to their conduct to Pharaoh 
further characterizes the territory: “ When Pharaoh 
shall call you, and shall say, What [is] your occu- 
pation? Then ye shall say, Thy servants have been 
herdsmen of cattle (FTI YW'IN) from our youth 
even until now, both we [and] also our fathers: 
that ye may dwell in the land of Goshen; for every 
shepherd (INV 719) [is] an abomination unto 
the Egyptians” (xlvi. 33, 34). It is remarkable 
that in Coptic CJC signifies both “a shepherd ” 
and “disgrace "’ and the like (Rosellini, Wonumenti 
Storici, i. 177). This passage shows that Goshen 
was scarcely regarded as a part of Egypt Proper, 
and was not peopled by Egyptians — characteristics 
that would positively indicate a frontier province. 
But it is not to be inferred that Goshen had no 
kgyptian inhabitants at this period: at the time 
of the ten plagues such are distinctly mentioned. 
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That there was, moreover, a foreign population be- 
sides the Israelites, seems evident from the account 
of the calamity of Ephraim's house [Berra], 


and the mention of the 2 IY who went out at 
the Fxodus (Ex. xii. 38), notices referring to the 
earlier and the later period of the sojourn. The 
name Goshen itself appears to be Hebrew. or Semitic 
— although we do not venture with Jerome to de- 


rive it from OW — for it also occurs as the name 
of a district and of a town in the south of Pules- 
tine (infra, 2), where we could scarcely expect an 
appellation of Egyptian origin unless given after 
the Exodus, which in this case does not seem likely. 
It is also noticeable that some of the names of 
places in Goshen or its neighborhood, as certainly 
Migdol and Baal-zephon, are Semitic [BAAL-zE- 
PHON], the only positive exceptions being the cities 
Pithom and Rameses, built during the oppression. 
The next mention of Goshen confirms the previous 
inference that its position was between Canaan and 
the Delta (Gen. xlvii. 1). The nature of the 
country is indicated more clearly than in the paa- 
sage last quoted in the answer of Pharaoh to the 
request of Joseph’s brethren, and in the account of 
their settling: “ And Pharaoh spake unto Joseph, 
saying, Thy father and thy brethren are come unto 
thee: the land of Egypt [is] before thee; in the 
best of the land make thy father and brethren to 
dwell: in the land of Goshen let them dwell: and 
if thou knowest [any] men of activity among them, 
then make them rulers over my cattle... . And 
Joseph placed his father and his brethren, and gave 
them a possession in the land of Egypt, in the best 
of the land, in the land of Rameses, as Pharaoh 
had commanded" (Gen. xlvii. 5, 6, 11). Goshen 
was thus a pastoral country where some of Pha- 
raoh’s cattle were kept. ‘The expression “in the 
best of the land,” \ oe 202 (dy th Bed- 
tlatn yi, in optimo loco), must, we think, be rel- 
ative, the best of the land for a pastoral people 


(although we do not accept Michaelis’ reading 
& » 


Gwe 
*‘ pastures ’’ by comparison with woby., Sepp. 


p- 1072; see Gesen. Thes. s. v. DO°S), for in the 
matter of fertility the richest parts of Egypt are 
those nearest to the Nile, a position which, as will 
be seen, we cannot assign to Goshen. The suf- 
ficiency of this tract for the Israelites, their pros- 
perity there, and their virtual separation, as is 
evident from the account of the plagues, from the 
great body of the Egyptians, must also be borne in 
mind. The clearest indications of the exact position 
of Goshen are those afforded by the narrative of 
the Exodus. The Israelites set out from the town 
of Rameses in the land of Goshen, made two days’ 
journey to “ the edge of the wilderness,” and in one 
day more reached the Red Sea. At the starting- 
point two routes lay before them, “the way of the 
land of the Philistines . . . that [was] near,” and 
“the way of the wilderness of the Red Sea” (Ex. 
xiii. 17, 18). From these indications we infer that 
the land of Goshen must have in part been near 
the eastern side of the ancient Delta, Rameses ly- 
ing within the valley now called the Wadi-t- Tumey- 
lat, about thirty miles in a direct course from the 
ancient western shore of the Arabian Gulf [Ex- 
ODUS, THE]. 

The results of the foregoing examination of 
Biblical evidence are that the land of Goshen lay 
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between the eastern part of the ancient Delta and 
the western border of Palestine. that it was scarcely 
a part of Feypt Proper, was inhabited by other 
foreizners besides the Israelites. and was in its 
geouraphical names rather Semitic than Egyptian ; 
that it was a pasture-land, especially suited toa 
shepherd-people, and sufficient for the Israelites, 
who there prospered, and were separate from the 
main body of the Egyptians; and lastly, that one 
of its towns lay near the western extremity of the 
Wadi-t- Tumeylit. These indications, except only 
that of sufficiency, to be afterwards considered, seem 
to us decisively to indicate the Wadt-t- Tumeylat, 
the valley along which anciently towed the canal 
of the Ked Sea. (ther identifications seem to us 
to be utterly untenable. If with Lepsius we place 
Goshen below Heliopolis, near Bubastis and Bil- 
beys, the distance from the Red Sea of three days’ 
journey of the Israelites, and the separate character 
of the country, are violently set asile. If we con- 
sider it the same as the Bucolia, we have either the 
same difficulty as to the distance, or we must imagine 
a route almost wholly through the wilderness, in- 
stead of only for the last third or less of its distance. 

Having thus concluded that the land of Goshen 
appears to have corresponded to the Wdi-t- Tumey- 
lat. we have to consider whether the extent of this 
tract would te sufficient for the sustenance of the 
Israelites. The superticial extent of the Waddi-t- 
Tumeylat, if we include the whole cultivable part 
of the natural valley, which may somewhat exceed 
that of the tract bearing this appellation, is prob- 
ably under 60 square geographical miles. If we 
suppose the entire Israelite population at the time 
of the Exodus to have been 1,800,000, and the 
whule population, including Egyptians and foreign- 
ers other than the Israelites, about 2,000,000, this 
would give no less than between 30,000 and 40,000 
inhabitants to the square mile, which would be 
half as dense as the ordinary population of an 
eastern city. It must be remembered, however, 
that we need not suppose the Israelites to have 
been limited to the valley for pasture, but like the 
Arabs to have led their flocks into fertile tracts of 
the deserts around, and that we have taken for our 
estimate an extreme sum, that of the people at the 
Exodus. For the greater part of the sujourn their 
numbers must have been far lower, and before the 
Exodus they seem to have been partly spread about 
the territory of the oppressor, althouvh collected at 
Rameses at the time of their departure. One very 
larve place, like the Shepherd-stronghold of Avaris, 
which Manetho relates to have had at the first a 
garrison of 240,000 men, would also greatly dimin- 
ish the disproportion of population to superficies. 
The very small superficial extent of Egypt in rela- 
tion to the population necessary to the construction 
of the vast monuments, and the maintenance of the 
great armies of the Pharaohs, requires a different 
proportion to that of other countries — a condition 
fully explained by the extraordinary fertility of the 
soil. Even now, when the populition is almost at 
the lowest point it has reached in history, when vil- 
lages have replaced towns, and hamlets villages, it is 
still denser than that of our rich and thickly-pop- 
ulated Yorkshire. We do not think, therefore, that 
the small superficies presents any serious difficulty. 

Thus far we have reasoned alone on the evidence 
of the Hebrew text. The LXX. version, however, 
presents some curious evidence which must not be 
passed by unnoticed. The testimony. of this ver- 
gon in any Feyptian matter is not to be disre- 
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garded, although in this particular case too much 
stress should not be laid on it, since the tradition 
of Goshen and its inhabitants must hav> become 
very faint among the Egyptians at the t'me when 
the Pentateuch was translated, and we have no 
warrant for attributing to the translator or trans- 
latora any more than a general and popular knowl- 
edge of Egyptian matters. In Gen. xlv. 10, for 


wa the LXX. has Teotu ’ApaBlas. The ex- 
planatory word may be understood either as mean- 
ing that Goshen lay in the recion of Lower Egypt 
to the east of the Delta, or else as indicating that 
the Arabian Nome was partly or wholly the same. 
In the latter case it must be remembered that the 
Nomes very anciently were far more extensive than 
under the Ptvolemies. On either supposition the 
passage is favorable to our identification. In Gen. 
xlvi. 28, instead of JW TTT, the LXX. has 
Kal’ ‘Hpdww wédAw, ev yh ‘Papecoy (or els yi» 
‘Paxeoon), seemingly identifying Rameses with 
Heropolis. It is scarcely possible to fix the site 
of the latter town, but there is no doubt that it 
lay in the valley not far from the ancient head of 
the Arabian Gulf. Its position is too near the gulf 
for the Rameses of Scripture, and it was probably 
chosen merely because at the time when the trans- 
lation was made it was the chief place of the terri- 
tory where the Israelites had been. It must be 
noted, however, that in Ex. i. 11, the LAX., fol- 
lowed by the Coptic, reads, instead of “ Pithom 
and Raamses,"’ rhy re T1e0é, nal ‘Paueroy, kal 
“Dy, i] éorivy ‘HAtovwoAts. Eusebius identifies 
Rameses with Avaris, the Shepherd-stronghold on 
the Pelusiac branch of the Nile (ap. Cramer, 
Anecd. Paris, ii. p. 174). The evidence of the 
LXX. version therefore lends a general support to 
the theory we have advocated. [See Exopua, 
THE. } R. S. P. 


2. (JWA: rosdu: [Gosen; Josh. x. 41, in 
Vulg. ed. 1590,] Gessen, [ed. 1593,] Gozen) the 


“land” or the “country (both YTS) of Goshen,” 
is twice named as a district in Southern Palestine 
(Josh. x. 41, xi. 16). From the first of these it 
would seem to have lain between Gaza and Gibeon, 
and therefore to be some part of the maritime plain 
of Judah; but in the latter passave, that plain — 
the Shefelah, is expressly specitied in addition to 
Goshen (here with the article). In this place too 
the situation of Goshen — if the order of the state- 
ment be any indication — would seem to be between 
the ‘south’ and the Shefelah (A. V. “ valley’). 
If Goshen was any portion of this rich plain, is it 
not possible that its fertility may have suggested 
the name to the Israelites? but this is not more 
than mere conjecture. On the other hand the 
name may be fur older, and may retain a trace of 
early intercourse between Egypt and the south of 
the promised land. For such intercourse comp. 1 
Chr. vii. 21. 

3. [Povon: Gosen.] A town of the same name 
is once mentioned in company with Debir, Socoh, 
and others, as in the mountains of Judah (.Josh. 
xv. 51). There is nothing to connect this place 
with the district last spoken of. It has not yet 
been identified. G. 


GOSPELS. The name Gospel (from god and 
spell, Ang. Sax. good message or ners, which is a 
translation of the Greek ebayyéAroy) is applied to 
the four inspired histories of the life and teaching 
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of Christ contained in the New Testament, of which | 
separate accounts will be given in their place. 

(MATTHEW; MARK; LUKE; Joun.] It may be | 
fairly said that the genuineness of these four nar- 
ratives rests upon better evidence than that of any 
other ancient writings. They were all composed 
during the latter half of the first century: those 
of St. Matthew and St. Mark some years before 
the destruction of Jerusalem; that of St. Luke 
probably about a. bp. 64: and that of St. John 
towards the close of the century. Before the end 
of the second century, there is abundant evidence 
that the four Gospels, as one collection, were gen- 
erally used and accepted. Irenzus, who suttered 
martyrdom about A. p. 202, the disciple of Poly- 
carp and Papias, who, from having been in Asia, 

in Gaul, and in Kome, had ample means of know- 
ing the belief of various churches, says that the 
authority of the four Gospels was so far confirmed 

that even the heretics of his time could not reject 
them, but were obliged to attempt to prove their 
tenets out of one or other of them (Contr. Heer. iii. 

11, § 7). Tertullian, in a work written about A. D. 

208, mentions the four Gospels, two of them as the 
work of Apostles, and two as that of the disciples 
of Apostles (apostolici); and rests their authority 
on their apostolic origin (Ade. Marcton. lib. iv. ¢ 

2). Origen, who was born about A. D. 185, and 
died A. D. 253, describes the Gospels in a charac- 





a * Theophilus does not use the term “ Evangelists,” 
but spenks of “ the Prophets’ of the Old Testament 
and “the Gospels’ as alike divinely inspired (Ad 
Autol. lib. jii.c. 12, p. 218, ed. Otto), and expressly 
names John as among those “ moved by the Spirit,’ 
quoting John j. 1 (tid. ii. 22, p. 120). After citing a 
passage from the Book of Proverbs on the duty of 
chastity, he saya, * But the Evangelic voice teaches 
purity yet more imperatively,” quoting Matt. v. 28, 82 
(:bu7. iii. 18). Further on, he introduces a quotation 
from Matthew with the expression, ‘* The Gospel says * 
(abtd. iii. 14), 

Among the writers who bear testimony to the gen- 
eral reception of the Gospels by Christians before the 
close of the second century, Clement might well have 
been mentioned, who succeeded Pantsenus as president 
of the celebrated Catechetical School at Alexandria 
about a. pd. 190. and was one of the most learned men 
of his age. His citations from all the Gospels as 
authoritative are not only most abundant, but he ex- 
pressly speaks of “the four Gospels which Aave been 
handed down to us,” in contrast with an obscure 
apocryphal book, * The Gospel according to the Egyp- 
tians,” used by certain heretics (Strom. tii. 18, Opp. 
p. 553, ed. Potter). A. 

b * The Muratorian fragment expressly designates 
the Gospels of Luke and John ar the “ third”’ and 
© fourth * in order; and the imperfect sentence with 
which it begins applies to Mark. A note of time in 
the document itself appears to indicate that it was 
composed not far from a. p. 170, perhaps earlier; but 
the question of the date is not wholly free from diffi- 
culty. Recent critical editions and discussions of this 
interesting relic of Christian antiquity may be found 
in Crelner's Gesch. des Neutest. Kanon, herausg. von 
Volkmar (Ber). 1860), pp. 141-170, 841-864 ; Hilgen- 
feld’s Der Kanon 1. die Krittk des N. T. (Halle, 1863), 
pp. 3)-43; and Wertcott’s Hist. of the Canon of the 
N. T., 2d ed. (Lond. 1866), pp. 184-198, 466-480. 

The statements that follow in the text in regard to 
early citations from the Gospels require some moiifica- 
thon. The earliest formal quotation from any of the 
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teristic strain of metaphor as “the [four] elementa 
of the Church's faith, of which the whole wurid, 
reconciled to God in Christ, is composed" ( In 
Johan. [tom. i. § 6)). Elsewhere, i in conmenting 
on the opening words of St. Luke, he draws a line 
between the inspired Gospels and such productions 
as “the Gospel according to the Egvptians,’’ “ the 
Gospel of the ‘Twelve, and the like (Humil. tn 
Luc., Opp. iii. 932 f.). Although Theophilus, who 
became sixth (seventh?) Lishop of Antioch about 
A. D. 168, speaks only of “the Evangelists,’ wit h- 
out adding their names (Ad Autol. iii. pp. 124, 125), 
we might fairly conclude with Gieseler that he 
refers to the collection of four, already known in 
his time.¢ But from Jerome we know that The- 
ophilus arranged the records of the four Evanyelists 
into one work (Lyist. ad Algas. iv. p. 197). Tatian, 
who died about A. D. 170 (?), compiled a Diates- 
saron, or Harmony of the Gospels. The Muratorian 
fragment (Muratori, Antiqg. /( iii. p. 854; Routh, 
Rel. Sacr. vol. iv. [vol. i. ed. alt.]), which, even if 
it be not by Caius and of the second century, is at 
least a very old monument of the Roman Church, 
describes the Gospels of Luke and John; but time 
and carelessiiess seem to have destroyed the sen- 
tences relating to Matthew and Mark.” Another 
source of evidence is open to us, in the citations 
from the Gospels found in the earliest writers. Har- 
nabas, Clemens Romanus, and Poly carp, quote pas- 





this exception, there is no express reference to any 
tcritten Gospel in the remains of the so-called Apostol- 
ical Fathers. Clement of Rome ( Epist. cc. 18, 46) and 
Polycarp (Epist. cc. 2, 7), using the expression, ‘ The 
Lord said,” or its equivalent, quote sayings of Christ 
in a form agreeing in essential meaning, but nut ver- 
bally, with passages in Matthew and Luke; except 
that in Polycarp two short sentences, * Judge not, 
that ye be not judged,” and * The spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak,” are given precisely as 
we have them in Matthew. The epiatles attributed 
to Ignatius have a considerable number of expressions 
which appear to imply an acquaintance with words of 
Christ preserved by Matthew and John ; but they con- 
tain no formal quotation of the Gospels ; and the un- 
certainty respecting both the authorship and the text 
of these epistles is such as to make it unsafe to rest 
any argument on them. In regard to the Apostolical 
Fathers in general], it is obvious that the words of 
Jesus and the facta in his history which they have 
recorded may have been derived by them from oral 
tradition. Their writings serve to confirm the truth 
of the Gospels, but cannot be appealed to as aflording 
direct proof of their genuineness. 

When we come to Justin Martyr, however, we stand 
on firmer ground. He, indeed, does not namie the 
Evangelists ; and it cannot be said that © many of his 
quotations are found verbatim in the Gospel of John.” 
llis quotations, however, from the “ Memoirs of the 
Apostles,” or “ Memoirs composed by tie Apostles, 
which are called Gospels” (Apol, i. c. 66), or as he de- 
scribes them in one place more particularly, “ Memoirs 
composed by Apostles of Christ and their companions *? 
(Dial.c. Tryph. c. 108), ure such as to leave no reason- 
able doubt of his use of the first three Gospels ; and 
his use of the fourth Gospel, though contested by most 
of the critics of the Tubingen school, is now conceded 
even by Hilgenfeld (Zettschr. fF. wess, Theol, 1868, p. 
335). The subject of Justin Martyr's quotations is dis- 
cussed in a masterly manner by Mr. Norton in his 
Genutneness of the Gospels, i. 200-239, and with fuller 
detail by Semiach, Die apostol. Denkwiirdigkeiten des 


Gospels appears to be found in the eplstle ascribed to ; Mdur'yrers Justinus (Hamb. 1842), and Westcott ( History 


Barnubns (see BARNABAS), where the saying . Many are 
called, but few chosen ” is introduced by ws yéyparra:, 
Cas it is written” :(Barnab. c. 4; Matt. xxii. 14). With | 


of the Canon of the N. T., 2d ed., pp. 83-145). It 
‘must not be forgotten that the “ Memoirs of the 
| Apostles * ured by Justin Martyr were sacre] books. 
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ges from them, but not with verbal exactness. 
The testimony of Justin Martyr (born about «. p. 
99, martyred A. D. 165) is much fuller; many of 
his quotations are found verbatim in the Gospels of 
St. Matthew, St. Luke, and St. John, and possibly 
of St Mark also, whose words it is more diflicult to 
separate. The quotations from St. Matthew are 
the most numerous. In historical references, the 
mode of quotation is more free, and the narrative 
occasionally unites those of Matthew and Luke: in 
a very few cases he alludes to matters not mentioned 
in the canonical Gospels. Besides these, St. Mat- 
thew appears to be quoted by the anthor of the 
Epistle to Dioynetus, by Hegesippus, Irenseus, Ta- 
tian, Athenagoras, and Theophilus. Eusebius re- 
cords that Pantenus fonnd in India (? the south 
of Arabia ?) Christians who used the Gospel of St. 
Matthew. All this shows that long before the end 
of the second century the Gospel of St. Matthew 
was in general use. From the fact that St. Mark's 
Gospel has few places peculiar to it, it is more 
dithicult to identify citations not expressly assigned 
to him: but Justin Martyr and Athenagoras appear 
to quote his Gospel, and Irenseus does so by name. 
St. Luke is quoted by Justin, Irenzeus, Tatian, 
Athenacoras, and Theophilus; and St. John by all 
of these, with the addition of Ignatius, the Epistle 
~ Diognetus, and Polycrates. From these we may 
conclude that before the end of the second century 
the Gospel collection was well known and in general 
use. ‘There is yet another line of evidence. ‘The 
heretical sects, as well as the Fathers of the Church, 
knew the Gospels; and as there was the greatest 
hostility between them, if the Gospels had become 
known in the Church after the dissension arose, 
the heretics would never have accepted them as 
genuine from such a quarter. But the Gnostics 
and Marcionites arose early in the second century ; 
and therefore it is probable that the Gospels were 
then accepted, and thus they are traced back almost 
to the times of the Apostles (Olshausen). Upon a 
review of all the witnesses, from the Apostolic 
Fathers down to the Canon of the Laodicean C'ouncil 


read in the churches on the Lord's day, in connection 
with the Prophets of the Old Testament (Justin, Apol. 
bc. 67). The supposition that in the interval of 25 
or 30 years between the time of Justin and Irenreus 
these books disappeared, and a wholly ditferent set was 
silently substituted in their place throughout the 
Christian world, is utterly incredible. The Memoirs” 
therefore of which Justin speaks must have been our 
present Gospels. 

The importance of the subject will justify the inser- 
tion of the following remarks of Mr. Norton on the 
peculiar nature of the evidence for the genuineness of 
tbe Gospels. He observes : 

* The mode of reasoning by which we may establish 
the genuineness of the Gospels has been regirded as 
much more analogous than it is to that by which we 
prove historically the genuineness of other ancient 
books ; that is to say, through the mention of their 
titles and authors, and quotations from and notices of 
them, in individual, unconnected writers. This mode 
uf reasoning is, in its nature, satisfactory ; and would 
be so in its application to the Gospels, if the question 
of their genuineness did not involve the most moment- 
ous of all questions in the history of our raco, — 
whether Christianity be a special manifestation of God's 
love toward man, or only the most remarkable devel- 
opment of those tendencies to fanaticism which exist 
in human nature. Reasoning in the manner supposed, 
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in 364, and that of the third Council of Carthage 
in 397, in both of which the four Gsospels are num- 
bered in the Canon of Scripture, there can hardly 
be room for any candid person to doubt that from 
the first the four Gospels were recognized as genuine 
and as inspired; that a sharp line of distinction was 
drawn between them and the so-called apocryphal 
Gospels, of which the number was very great; that, 
from the citations of passages, the Gospels bearing 
these four names were the same as those which we 
possess in our Bibles under the same names: that 
unbelievers, like Celsua, did not deny the genuine- 
ness of the Gospels, even when rejecting their con- 
tents; and, lastly, that heretics thought it necessary - 
to plead some kind of sanction out of the Gospels 
for their doctrines: nor could they venture on the 
easier path of an entire rejection, because the 
Gospels were everywhere known to be genuine. As 
a matter of literary history, nothing can be better 
established than the genuineness of the Gospels; 
und if in these latest times they have been assailed, 
it is plain that theological doubts have been con- 
cerned in the attack. The authority of the books has 
been denied from a wish to set aside their contents. 
Out of a mass of authorities the following may be 
selected: Norton, On the Genuineness of the Gospels, 
2 vols. London, 1847, 2d ed. [3 vols. Cambridge 
and Boston, 1846-48]; Kirchhofer, Quellensamm- 
lung zur Geachichte des N. 7. Canons, Ziirich, 
1844; De Wette, Lehrbuch der hist-krit. binla- 
funy, etc., Sth ed., Berlin, 1852 (translated by F. 
Frothingham, Boston, 1858; 6th ed. of the orivinal, 
by Messner and Liinemann, Berl. 1860]; Hug's 
Ainleitung, ete., Fosdick's [American] translation, 
with Stuart's Notes [Andover, 1836]; Olshansen, 
Biblischer Commentar, Introduction, and _ his 
Echtheit der rier canon. Evangelien, 1823; Jer. 
Jones, Method of settling the Carmical Authority 
of the N. T., Oxford, 1798, 2 vols.; F. C. Baur, 
Krit. Untersuchungen tiber die kanon. Evangelien, 
Tubingen, 1847; Keuss, Geschichte der heiligen 
Schriften N. T. [4th ed., Braunschweig, 1864]; 
Dean Alford’s Greek Testament, Prolegomena, vol. 





Gospels of Matthew and Mark mentioned in the be- 
ginning of the second century by Papias; and to the 
genuineness of St. Luke's Gospel we have his own 
attestation in the Acts of the Apostles. Confining 
ourselves to this narrow mode of proof, we arrive at 
what in a common case would be a satisfactory con- 
clusion. But when we endeavor to strengthen this 
evidence by appealing to the writings ascribed to 
Apostolical Fathers, we in fact weaken its force. At 
the very extremity of the chain of evidence. where it 
ought to be strongest, we are attaching defective links 
which will bear no weight. 

But the direct historical evidence for the genuine 
ness of the Gospels . . . is of a very different kinuw 
from what we have just been considering. It consists 
in the indisputable fact, that throughout a community 
of millions of individuals, scattered over Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, the Gospels were regurded with the highest 
reverence, as the works of those to whom they are 
ascribed, at so early a period that there could be no 
difficulty in determining whether thev were genuine 
or not, and when every intelligent Christian must have 
been deeply interested to ascertain the truth. And 
this fact does not merely involve the testimony of the 
great body of Christians to the genuineness of the 
Gospels ; it is itself a phenomenon admitting of no 
explanation, execpt that the four Gospels had all been 
handed down as genuine from the Apostolic age, and 


we find their genuineness unequivocally asserted by | had every where accompanied our religion as it spread 


Icenzeus ; we may satisfy ourselves that they were through the world.” 
received as genuine by Justin Martyr; we find the! vol. i. Additional Notes, p. cclxix. f.) 
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i.; Rev. B. F. Westcott's History of N. T. Canon, 
London, 1859 (2d ed. 1866]; Gieseler, Historisch- 
kritischer Versuch iber die Enstehung, §c., der 
schriftlichen Evangelien, Leipzig, 1818. [For 
vther works on the subject, see the addition to this 
article. } 

On comparing these four books one with another, 
@ peculiar difficulty claims attention, which has had 
much to do with the controversy as to their genuine- 
ness. In the fourth Gospel the narrative coincides 
with that of the other three in a few passages only. 
Putting aside the account of the Passion, there are 
only three facts which John relates in common with 
the other Evangelists. Two of these are, the feed- 
ing of the five thousand, and the storm on the Sea 
of Galilee (ch. vi.), which appear to be introduced 
in connection with the discourse that arose out of 
the miracle, related by John alone. The third is 
the anointing of His feet by Mary; and it is worthy 
of notice that the narrative of John recalls some- 
thing of each of the other three: the actions of the 
woman are drawn from Luke, the ointment and its 
value are described in Mark, and the admonition 
to Judas appears in Matthew; and John combines 
in his narrative all these particulars. Whilst the 
three present the life of Jesus in Galilee, John fol- 
lows him into Judsea; nor should we know, but for 
him, that our Lord had journeyed to Jerusalem at 
the prescribed feasts. Only one discourse of our 
Lord that was delivered in Galilee, that in the 6th 
chapter, is recorded by John. The disciple whom 
Jesus loved had it put into his mind to write a 
Gospel which should more expressly than the others 
set. forth Jesus as the Incarnate Word of God: if 
he also had in view the beginnings of the errors of 
Cerinthus and others before him at the time, as 
Irenseus and Jerome assert, the polemical purpose 
is quite subordinate to the dogmatic. He does not 
war against a temporary error, but preaches for all 
time that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, in 
order that believing we may have life through His 
name. Now many of the facts omitted by St. John 
and recorded by the rest are such as would have 
contributed most directly to this great design; why 
then are they omitted? The received explanation 
is the only satisfactory one, namely, that John, 
writing last, at the close of the first century, had 
seen the other Gospels, and purposely abstained 
from writing anew what they had sufficiently re- 
corded. [Jorn.] 

In the other three Gospels there is a great amount 
of agreement. If we suppose the history that they 
contain to be divided into sections, in 42 of these 
all the three narratives coincide, 12 more are given 
by Matthew and Mark only, 5 by Mark and Luke 
only, and 14 by Matthew and Luke. To these 
must be added 5 peculiar to Matthew, 2 to Mark. 
and 9 to Luke; and the enumeration is complete. 
But this applies only to general coincidence as to 
the facts narrated: the amount of verbal coinci- 
dence, that is, the passages either verbally the same, 
or coinciding in the use of many of the same words, 
is much smaller. “ By far the larger portion,” 
says Professor Andrews Norton (Genuineness, i. p. 
240, 2d ed. [Addit. Notes, p. cvii. f., Amer. ed.]), 
‘of this verbal agreement is found in the recital 
of the words of others, and particularly of the words 
of Jesus. Thus, in Matthew's Gospel, the passages 
verbally coincident with one or both of the other 
two Gospels amount to less than a sixth part of its 
contents; and of this about seven eighths occur in 
the recital of the words of others, and only about 
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one eighth in what, by way of distinction, I may 
call mere narrative. in which the Evangelist, speak- 
ing in his own person, was unrestrained in the 
choice of his expressions. In Mark, the proportion 
of coincident passages to the whole contents of the 
Gospel is about one sixth, of which not one fifth 
occurs in the narrative. Luke has still leas agree- 
ment of expression with the other Evangelists. 
The passages in which it is found amount only to 
about a tenth part of his Gospel; and but an in- 
considerable portion of it appears in the narrative 
—less than a twentieth part. These proportions 
should be further compared with those which the 
narrative part of each Gospel bears to that in which 
the words of others are professedly repeated. Mat- 
thew's narrative occupies about one fourth of his 
Gospel; Mark’s about one half, and Luke's about one 
third. It may easily be computed, therefore, that 
the proportion of verbal coincidence found in the nar- 
rative part of each Gospel, compared with what ex- 
ists in the other part, is about in the following 
ratios: in Matthew as one to somewhat more than 
two, in Mark as one to four, and in Luke as one to 
ten."’ 

Without going minutely into the examination 
of examples, which would be desirable if space per- 
mitted, the leading facts connected with the sub- 
ject may be thus summed up: The verbal and 
material agreement of the three first Evangelists is 
such as does not occur in any other authors who 
have written independently of one another. The 
verbal agreement is greater where the spoken words 
of others are cited than where facts are recorded; 
and greatest in quotations of the words of our Lord. 
But in some leading events, as in the call of the 
four first disciples, that of Matthew, and the Trans- 
figuration, the agreement even in expression is 
remarkable: there are also narratives where there 
is no verbal harmony in the outset, but only in the 
crisis or emphatic part of the story (Matt. viii. 3 = 
Mark i. 41 = Luke vy. 13, and Matt. xiv. 19, 20 = 
Mark vi. 41-43 = Luke ix. 16, 17). The narratives 
of our Lord's early life, as given by St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, have little in common; while St. 
Mark does not include that part of the history in 
his plan. The agreement in the narrative portions 
of the Gospels begins with the Baptism of John, 
and reaches its highest point in the account of the 
Passion of our Lord and the facts that preceded it; 
so that a direct ratio might almost be said to exist 
between the amount of agreement and the nearness 
of the facts related to the Passion. After this 
event, in the account of His burial and resurrection, 
the coincidences are few. The language of all three 
is Greek, with Hebrew idioms: the Hebraisms are 
most abundant in St. Mark, and fewest in St. Luke. 
In quotations from the Old Testament, the Evange- 
lists, or two of them, sometimes exhibit a verbal 
agreement, although they differ from the Hebrew 
and from the Septuagint version (Matt. iii. 3 = 
Mark i. 3= Luke iii. 4. Matt. iv. 10 = Luke iv. 
8. Matt. xi. 10 == Mark i. 2= Luke vii. 27, &c.). 
Except as to 24 verses, the Gospel of Mark con- 
tains no principal facts which are not found in 
Matthew and Luke; but he often supplies details 
omitted by them, and these are often such as would 
belong to the graphic account of an eye-witness. 
There are no cases in which Matthew and Luke 
exactly harmonize, where Mark does not also coin- 
cide with them. In several places the words of 
Mark have something in common with each of the 
other narratives, so as to form a connecting link 
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between them, where their words slightly differ. 
The examples of verbal agreement between Mark 
and Luke are not so long or so numerous as those 
between Matthew and Luke, and Matthew and 
Mark; but as to the arrangement of events Mark 
and Luke frequently coincide, where Matthew differs 
from them. These are the leading particulars; but 
they are very far from giving a complete notion of 
a phenomenon that is well worthy of that attention 
and reverent study of the sacred text by which 
alone it can be fully and fairly apprehended. 

These facts exhibit the three Gospels as three 
distinct records of the life and works of the Re- 
deemer, but with a greater amount of agreement 
than three wholly independent accounts could be 
expected to exhibit. The agreement would be no 
ditficulty, without the ditferences; it would only 
mark the one divine source from which they are 
all derived —the Holy Spirit, who spake by the 
prophets. The difference of form and style, with- 
out the agreement, would offer no difficulty, since 
there may be a substantial harmony between ac- 
counts that differ greatly in mode of expression, 
and the very difference might be a guarantee of 
independence. The harmony and the variety, the 
agreement and the differences, form together the 
problem with which Biblical critics have occupied 
themselves for a century and a half. 

The attempts at a solution are so many, that 
they can be more easily classified than enumerated. 
The first and most obvious suggestion would be, 
that the narrators made use of each other’s work. 
Accordingly Grotius, Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, and 
many others, have endeavored to ascertain which 
Gospel is to be regarded as the first; which is 
copied from the first; and which is the last, and 
copied from the other two. It is remarkable that 
each of the six possible combinations has found 
advocates; and this of itself proves the uncertainty 
of the theory (Bp. Marsh’s Michaelis, iii. p. 172; 
De Wette, Hundbuch, § 22 ff.) When we are told 
by men of research that the Gospel of St. Mark is 
plainly founded upon the other two, as Griesbach, 
Biisching, and others assure us; and again, that 
the Gospel of St. Mark is certainly the primitive 
(zospel, on which the other two are founded, as by 
Wilke, Bruno Bauer, and others, both sides relying 
mainly on facts that lie within the compass of the 
text, we are not disposed to expect much fruit from 
the discussion. But the theory in its crude form 
is in itself most improbable; and the wonder is 
that so much time and learning have been devoted 
to it. It assumes that an Evangelist has taken up 
the work of his predecessor, and without substantial 
alteration has made a few changes in form, a few 
additions and retrenchments, and has then allowed 
the whole to go forth under his name. Whatever 
order of the three is adopted to favor the hypothesis, 
the omission by the second or third, of matter in- 
serted by the first, offers a great difficulty; since it 
would indicate a tacit opinion that these 
are either less useful or of less authority than the 
rest. The nature of the alterations is not such as 
we should expect to find in an age little given to 
literary composition, aud in writings so simple and 
unlearned as these are admitted to be. The re- 
placement of a word by a synonym, neither more 
nor less apt, the omission of a saying in one place 
and insertion of it in another, the occasional trans- 
position of events; these are not in conformity with 
the habits of a time in which composition was little 
studied, ar:d only practiced as a necessity. Besides, 
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such deviations, which in writers wholly independ- 
ent of each other are only the guarantee of their 
independence, cannot appear in those who copy 
from each other, without showing a certain willful- 
ness —an intention to contradict and alter — that 
seems quite irreconcilable with any view of inspira- 
tion. These general objections will be found to 
take a still more cogent shape against any particular 
form of this hypothesis: whether it is attempted to 
show that the Gospel of St. Mark, as the shortest, 
is also the earliest and primitive Gospel, or that 
this very Gospel bears evident signs of being the 
latest, a compilation from the other two; or that 
the order in the canon of Scripture is also the 
chronological order — and all these views have 
found defenders at no distant date —the theory 
that each Evangelist only copied from bis predeces- 
sor offers the sume general features, a plausible 
argument from a few facts, which is met by in- 
superable difficulties as soon as the remaining facta 
are taken in (Gieseler, pp. 35, 36; Bp. Marsh's 
Michaelis, vol. iii., part ii. p. 171 ff.). 

The supposition of a common original from 
which the three Gospels were drawn, each with 
more or less modification, would naturally occur 
to those who rejected the notion that the Evange- 
lists had copied from each other. A passage of 
Epiphanius has been often quoted in support of 
this (Heres. li. 6), but the é abrijs rijs rnyis 
no doubt refers to the inspiring Spirit from which 
all three drew their authority, and not to any 
earthly copy, written or oral, of His divine mes- 
save. The best notion of that class of specula- 
tions which would establish a written document as 
the common original of the three Gospels, will be 
gained perhaps from Bishop Marsh's (JMichvelis, 
vol. iii. part ii.) account of Eichhorn’s hypothesis, 
and of his own additions to it. It appeared to 
Kichhorn that the portions which are common to 
all the three Gospels were contained in a certain 
common document, from which they all drew. 
Niemeyer had already assumed that copies of such 
a document had got into circulation, and had been 
altered and annotated by different hands. Now 
Eichhorn tries to show, from an exact comparison 
of passages, that ‘the sections, whether great or 
small, which are common to St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, but not to St. Luke, and at the same time 
occupy places in the Gospels of St. Matthew and 
St. Mark which ccrrespond to each other, were ad- 
ditions made in the copies used by St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, but not in the copy used by St. 
Luke; and, in like manner, that the sections found 
in the corresponding places of the Gospels of St. 
Mark and St. Luke, but not contained in the Gos- 
pel of St. Matthew, were additions made in the 
copies used by St. Mark and St. Luke’’ (p. 192). 
Thus Eichhorn considers himself entitled to assume 
that he can reconstruct the original document, and 
also that there must have been four other docu- 
ments to account for the phenomena of the text. 
Thus he makes — 

1. The original document. 

2. An altered copy which St. Matthew used. 

3. An altered copy which St. Luke used. 

4. A third copy, made from the two preceding, 
used by St. Mark. 

5. A fourth altered copy, used by St. Matthew 
and St. Luke in common. 

As there is no external evidence worth consider- 
ing that this original or any of its numerous copies 
ever existed, the value of this elaborate hypothesis 
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must depend upon its furnishing the only explana- 
tion, and that a sufficient one, of the facts of the 
text. Lishop Marsh, however, finds it necessary, 
in order to complete the account of the text, to 
raise the number of documents to eight, still with- 
out producing any external evidence for the exist- 
ence of any of them; and this, on one side, de- 
prives Eichhorn’s theory of the merit of complete- 
neas, and, on the other, presents a much broader 
surface to the obvious objections. He assumes the 
existence of — 

1. A Hebrew original. 

2. A Greck translation. 

3. A transcript of No. 1, with alterations and 
additions. 

4. Another, with another set of alterations and 
additions. 

5. Another, combining both the preceding, used 
by St. Mark, who also used No. 2. 

6. Another, with the alterations and additions 
of No. 3, and with further additions, used by St. 
Matthew. 

7. Another, with those of No. 4 and further ad- 
ditions, used by St. Luke, who also used No. 2. 

8. A wholly distinct Hebrew document, in which 
our Lord's precepts, parables, and discourses were 
recorded, but not in chronological order; used both 
by St. Matthew and St. Luke. 

To this it is added, that “as the Gospels of St. 
Mark and St. Luke contain Greek translations of 
Hebrew materials, which were incorporated into 
St. Matthew's Hebrew Gospel, the person who trans- 
lated St. Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel into Greek fre- 
quently derived assistance from the Gospel of St. 
Mark, where he had matter in connection with 
St. Matthew: and in those places, but in those 
places only, where St. Mark had no matter in con- 
nection with St. Matthew, he had frequently re- 
course to St. Luke’s Gospel’? (p. 361). One is 
hardly surprised after this to learn that Fichhorn 
soon after put forth a revised hypothesis (An/etung 
in das N. T. 1804), in which a supposed Greek 
translation of a supposed Aramaic original took a 
conspicuous part; nor that Hug was able to point 
out that even the most liberal assumption of written 
documents had not provided for one case, that of 
the verbal agreement of St. Mark and St. Luke, to 
the exclusion of St. Matthew; and which, though 
it is of rare occurrence, would require, on Eich- 
horn’s theory, an additional Greek version. 

It will be allowed that this elaborate hypothesis, 
whether in the form given it by Marsh or by Eich- 
horn, possesses almost every fault that can be 
charged against an argument of that kind. For 
every new class of facts a new document must be 
assumed to have existed; and Hug’'s objection does 
not really weaken the theory, since the new class 
of coincidences he mentions only requires a new 
version of the “original Gospel,’ which can be 
supplied on demand. <A theory so prolific in as- 
sumptions may still stand, if it can be proved that 
no other solution is possible; but since this cannot 
be shown, even as avainst the modified theory of 
Gratz (Neuer Versuch, etc., 1812), then we are 
reminded of the schoolman's caution, entia non 
sunt mulliplicoonda preter necessitatem, To assume 
for every new class of facts the existence of another 
complete edition and recension of the original work 
is quite gratuitous; the documents might have been 
as easily supposed to be fragmentary memorials, 
wrought in by the Evangelists into the web of the 
original Gospel; or the coincidences might be, as 
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Gratz supposes, cases where one Gospel has been 
interpolated by pertions of another. ‘Then the 
“original Gospel’ is supposed to have been of 
such authority as to be circulated everywhere: yet 
so defective, as to require annotation from any 
hand; so little reverenced, that no hand spared it. 
If all the Evangelists agreed to draw from such a 
work, it must have been widely if not universally 
accepted in the Church; and yet there is no record 
of its existence. The force of this dilemma has 
been felt by the supporters of the theory: if the 
work was of high authority, it would have been 
preserved, or at least mentioned; if of lower au- 
thority, it could not have become the basis of three 
canonical Gospels: and various attempts have been 
made to escape from it. Bertholdt tries to find 
traces of its existence in the titles of works other 
than our present Gospels, which were current in 
the earliest ages; but Gieseler has so diminished 
the force of his arguments, that only one of them 
need here be mentioned. Bertholdt ingeniously 
argues that a Gospel used by St. Paul, and trane- 
mitted to the Christians in Pontus, was the basis 
of Marcion's Gospel; and assumes that it was also 
the “ original Gospel:’’ so that in the Gospel of 
Marcion there would be a transcript, though cor- 
rupted, of this primitive document. But there is 
no proof at all that St. Paul used any written 
Gospel; and as to that of Marcion, if the work of 
Hahn had not settled the question, the researches 
of such writers as Volckmar, Zeller, Kitsch], and 
Hilgenfeld, are held to have proved that the old 
opinion of Tertullian and Epiphanius is also the 
true one, and that the so-called Gospel of Marcion 
was not an independent work, but an abridged ver- 
sion of St. Luke's Gospel, altered by the heretic to 
suit his peculiar tenets. (See Bertholdt, iii. 1208- 
1223; Gieseler, p. 57; Weisse, Avangelienfirage, 
p- 73.) We must conclude then that the work has 
perished without record. Not only has this fate 
befallen the Aramaic or Hebrew original, Lut the 
translation and the five or six recensions. Dut it 
may well be asked whether the state of letters in 
Palestine at this time was such as to make this 
constant editing, translating, annotating, and en- 
riching of a history a natural and probable process. 
With the independence of the Jews their literature 
had declined; from the time of Fzra and Nehe- 
miah, if a writer here and there arose, his works 
became known, if at all, in Greek translations 
through the Alexandrine Jews. That the period 
of which we are speaking was for the Jews one of 
very little literary activity, is generally admitted ; 
and if this applies to all classes of the people, it 
would he true of the humble and uneducated class 
from which the first converts came (Acts iv. 13; 
James ii. 5). Even the second law (Seurepadcets), 
which grew up after the Captivity, and in which 
the knowledge of the learned class cousisted, was 
handed down by oral tradition, without being re- 
duced to writing. The theory of Eichhorn is only 
probable amidst a people given to literary habits, 
and in a class of that people where education was 
good and literary activity likely to prevail: the 
conditions here are the very reverse (see Gicseler's 
able argument, p. 59 ff). These are only a few 
of the objections which may be raised, on critical 
and historical grounds, against the theory of Ejich- 
horn and Marsh. 

But it must not be forgotten that this question 
‘reaches beyond history and criticism, and has a 
deep theological interest. We are offvred here an 
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wiginal Gospel composed by some unknown per- 
aon; probably not an apostle, as Eichhorn admits, 
in his endeavor to account for the loss of the book. 
This was translated by one equally unknown; and 
the various persons into whose hands the two docu- 
ments came, all equally unknown, exercised freely 
the power of altering and extending the materials 
thus provided. Out of such unattested materials 
the three Evanvelists composed their Gospels. So 
far as they allowed their materials to bind and 
guide them, so far their worth as independent wit- 
nesses is lessened. But, according to Fichhorn, 
they all felt bound to admit the tchole of the origi- 
nal document, so that it is possible to recover it 
from them by a simple process. As to all the pas- 
saves, then, in which this document is employed, 
it is not the Evangelist, but an anonymous prede- 
cessor to whom we are listening — not Matthew the 
Apostle, and Mark the companion of apostles, and 
Luke the beloved of the Apostle Paul, are affording 
us the strength of their testimony, but one witness 
whose name no one has thought fit to record. If, 
indeed, all three Evangelists confined themselves to 
this document, this of itself would be a guarantee 
of its fidelity and of the respect in which it was 
held; but no one seems to have taken it in hand 
that did not think himself entitled to amend it. 
Surely serious people would have a right to ask, if 
the critical objections were less decisive, with what 
view of inspiration such a hypotliesis could be rec- 
onciled. The internal evidence of the truth of 
the Gospel, in the harmonious and self-consistent 
representation of the Person of Jesus, and in the 
promises and precepts which meet the innermost 
needs of a heart stricken with the consciousness of 
sin, would still remain to us. But the wholesome 
confidence with which we now rely on the Gospels 
as pure, true, and genuine histories of the life of 
Jesus, composed by four independent witnesses in- 
spired for that work, would be taken away.  I:ven 
the testimony of the writers of the second century 
to the universal acceptance of these books would be 
invalidated, from their silence and ignorance about 
the strange circumstances which are supposed to 
have affected their composition. 

Brsiiocrarny. — The English student will find 
in Bp. Marsh's Translation of Michaelis’s Introd. 
to N. T. iii. 2, 1803, an account of [ichhorn's 
earlier theory and of his own. Veysie’s /camini- 
tion of Mr. Marsh's Hypothesis, 1808, has sug- 
gested many of the objections. In Bp. Thirlwall's 
Tranalation of Schletermacher on St. Luke, 1825, 
Introduction, is an account of the whole question. 
Other principal works are, an essay of Eichhorn, in 
the 5th vol. All,emeine Bibliothek der biblischen 
Literatur, 1794; the Essay of Bp. Marsh, just 
quoted; Eichhorn, £inlettung tin das N. 7’. 1804; 
Gratz, Neuer Versuch die Enstehung der drey 
ersten Evang. zu erkldren, 1812; Bertholdt, //is- 
tor. kritische Einleitung in sdmmlliche kanon. und 
apok. Schriften des A. und N. T., 1812-1819; 
and the work of Gieseler, quoted above. See also 
De Wette, Lehrbuch, and Westcott, Introduction, 
already quoted; also Weisse, Lrangelienfrage, 
1856. [For a fuller account of the literature of 
the subject, see addition to the present article. ] 

There is another supposition to account for these 
facts, of which perhaps Gieseler has been the most 
acute expositor. It is probable that none of the 
Gospels was written until many years after the day 
2 Pentecost, on which the Holy Spirit descended 
m the assembled disciples. From that day com- 
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menced at Jerusalem the work of preaching the 
Gospel and converting the world. So sedulous 
were the Apostles in this work that they divested 
themselves of the labor of ministering to the poor 
in order that they might give themselves “ contin- 
ually to prayer and to the ministry of the word”? 
(Acts vi.). Prayer and preaching were the business 
of their lives. Now their preaching must have 
been, from the nature of the case, in great part 
historical; it must have been based upon an account 
of the life and acts of Jesus of Nazareth. They 
had been the eye-witnesses of a wondrous life, of 
acts and sufferings that had an influence over all 
the world: many of their hearers had never heard 
of Jesus, many others had received false accounts of 
one whom it suited the Jewish rulers to stigmatize 
as an impostor. The ministry of our Lord went 
on principally in Galilee; the first preaching was 
addressed to people in Judwa. There was no writ- 
ten record to which the hearers might be referred 
for historical details, and therefore the preachers 
must furnish not only inferences from the life of 
our Lord, but the facts of the life itself. The 
preaching, then, must have been of such a kind as 
to be to tlie hearers what the reading of lessons 
from the Gospels is to us. So far as the records of 
apostolic preaching in the Acts of the Apostles go, 
they confirm this view. Peter at Caesarea, and 
Paul at Antivch, preach alike the facts of the Re- 
deemer’s life and death. There is no improbability 
in supposing that in the course of twenty or thirty 
years’ assiduous teaching, without a written Gos- 
pel, the matter of the apostolic preaching should 
have taken a settled form. Not only might the 
Apostles think it well that their own accounts 
should agree, as in substance so in form; but the 
teachers whom they sent forth, or left behind in 
the churches they visited, would have to be pre- 
pared for their mission; and, so long as there was 
no written Gospel to put into their hands, it might 
be desirable that the oral instruction should be as 
far as possible one and the same to all. It is by 
no means certain that the interval between the 
mission of the Comforter and his work of directing 
the writing of the first Gospel was so lung as is 
here supposed: the date of the Hebrew St. Mat- 
thew may be earlier. [Matrruew.] But the ar- 
gument remains the same: the preaching of the 
Apostles would probably begin to take one settled 
form, if at all, during the first years of their min- 
istry. If it were allowed us to ask why God in 
his providence saw fit to defer the gift of a written 
Gospel to his people, the answer would be, that tor 
the first few years the powertul working of the 
Holy Spirit in the living members of the church 
supplied the place of those records, which, as soon 
as the brightness of his presence began to be at all 
withdrawn, became indispensable in order to pre- 
vent the corruption of the Gospel history by false 
teachers. He was promised as one who should 
‘teach them all things, and bring all things to 
their remembrance, whatsover "* the Lord had “ said 
unto them *’ (John xiv. 26). And more than once 
his aid is spoken of as needful, even for the proc- 
lamation of the facts that relate to Christ (Acts i. 
8; 1 Pet. i. 12); and he is described as a witness 
with the Apostles, rather than throuzh them, of 
the things which they had seen during the course 
of a ministry which they had shared (John xv. 26, 
27; Acts v. 32. Compare Acts xv. 28). The per- 
sonal authority of the Apostles as eye-witnesses of 
what they preached is not set aside by this diving 
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aid: again and again they describe themselves as 
“ witnesses "’ to facts (Acts ii. 32, iii. 15, x. 39, &c.); 
and when a vacancy occurs in their number through 
the fall of Judas, it is almost assumed as a thing 
of course that his successor shall be chosen from 
those “which had companied with them all the 
time that the Lord Jesus went in and out amony 
them” (Acts i. 21). The teachings of the Holy 
Spirit consisted, not in whispering to them facts 
which they had not witnessed, but rather in re- 
viving the fading remembrance, and throwing out 
into their true importance events and sayings that 
had been esteemed too lightly at tbe time they 
took place. But the Apostles could not have 
spoken of the Spirit as they did (Acts v. 32, xv. 
28; unless he were known to be working in and 
with them and directing them, and manifesting 
that this was the case by unmistakable signs. 
Here is the answer, both to the question why was 
it not the first care of the Apostles to prepare a 
written Gospel, and also to the scruples of those 
who fear that the supposition of an oral Gospel 
would give a precedent for those views of tradition 
which have been the bane of the Christian church 
as they were of the Jewish. The guidance of the 
Holy Spirit supplied for a time such aid as made 
a written Gospel unnecessary; but the Apostles saw 
the dangers and errors which a traditional Gospel 
would be exposed to in the course of time; and, 
whilst they were still preaching the oral Gospel in 
the strength of the Hely Ghost, they were admon- 
ished by the same divine Person to prepare those 
written records which were hereafter to be the daily 
spiritual food of all the church of Christ. Nor 
is there anything unnatural in the supposition that 
the Apostles intentionally uttered their witness in 
the same order, and even, for the most part, in the 
same form of words. They would thus approach 
most nearly to the condition in which the church 
was to be when written books were to be the means 
of edification. They quote the scriptures of the 
Old Testament frequently in their discourses; and 
as their Jewish education had accustomed them to 
the use of the words of the Bible as well as the 
matter, they would do no violence to their prejudices 
in assimilating the new records to the old, and in 
reducing them to a “ form of sound words.”? They 
were all Jews of Palestine, of humble origin, all 
alike chosen, we may suppose, for the loving zeal 
with which they would observe the works of their 
Master and afterwards propagate his name; so that 
the tendency to variance, arising from peculiarities 
of education, taste, and character, would be re- 
duced to its lowest in such a body. The language 
of their first preaching was the Syro-Chaldaic, 
which was a poor and scanty language; and though 
Greek was now widely spread, and was the language 
even of several places in Palestine (Josephus, Ant. 
xvii. 11, § 4; B. J. iii. 9, § 1), though it prevailed 
in Antioch, whence the first missions to Greeks and 
Hellenists, or Jews who spoke Greek, proceeded 
(Acts xi. 20, xiii. 1-3), the Greek tongue, as used 
by Jews, partook of the poverty of the speech which 


@ The opening words of &t. Luke's Gospel, * Foras- 
‘much as many have taken in hand to set forth in order 
a declaration of those things which are moat surely 
believed among us, even as they delivered them unto 
us, which from the beginning were eve-witnesses and 
ministers of the word,” appear to mean that many 
persons who heard the preaching of the Apostles wrote 
down what they heard, in order to preserve it in a 
permanent furm. The word “many” cannot refer 
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it replaced; as, indeed, it is impossible to borroe 
a whole language without borrowing the habits of 
thought upon which it has built itself. Whilst 
modern taste aims at a variety of expression, and 
abhors a repetition of the same phrases as monoto- 
nous, the simplicity of the men, and their lan- 
guage, and their education, and the state of liter- 
ature, would all lead us to expect that the Apostles 
would have no such feeling. As to this, we have 
more than mere conjecture to rely on. Occasional 
repetitions occur in the Gospels (Luke vii. 19, 20; 
xix. 31, 34), such as a writer in a more copious 
and cultivated language would perhaps have sought 
to avoid. In the Acts, the conversion of St. Paul 
is three times related (Acts ix., xxii., xxvi.), once 
by the writer and twice by St. Paul himself; and 
the two first harmonize exactly, except as to a few 
expressions, and as to one more important circum- 
stance (ix. 7 == xxii. 9), — which, however, admits 
of an explanation, — whilst the third deviates some- 
what more in expression, and has one passage pe- 
culiar to itself. ‘The vision of Cornelius is also 
three times related (Acta x. 3-6, 30-32; xi. 13, 
14), where the words of the angel in the two first 
are almost precisely alike, and the rest very similar, 
whilst the other is an abridged account of the same 
facts. The vision of Peter is twice related (Acts 
x. 10-16; xi. 5-10), and, except in one or two 
expressions, the agreement is verbally exact. These 
places from the Acts, which, both as to their re- 
semblance and their difference, may be compared 
to the narratives of the Evangelists, show the same 
tendency to a common form of narrative which, 
according to the presenf view, may have influenced 
the preaching of the Apostles. It is suppvused, 
then, that the preaching of the Apostles, and the 
teaching whereby they prepared others to preach, 
as they did, would tend to assume a common form, 
more or less fixed; and that the portions of the 
three Gospels which harmonize most exactly owe 
their agreement not to the fact that they were 
copied from each other, although it is ismpossible 
to say that the later writer made no use of the 
earlier one, nor to the existence of any original 
document now lost to us, but to the fact that the 
apostolic preaching had already clothed itself in a 
settled or usual form of words, to which the writers 
inclined to conform without feeling bound to do so; 
and the differences which occur, often in the closest 
proximity to the harmonies, arise from the feeling 
of independence with which each wrote what he 
had seen and heard, or, in the case of Mark and 
J.uke, what apostolic witnesses had told him. The 
harmonies, as we have seen, begin with the baptism 
of John; that is, with the consecration of the |.ord 
to his messianic office; and with this event prob- 
ably the ordinary preaching of the Apostles would 
begin, for its purport was that Jesus is the Messiah, . 
and that as Messiah he suffered, died, and rose 
again. They are very frequent as we approach the 
period of the Passion, because the sufferings of the 
Lord would be much in the mouth of every one 
who preached the Gospel, and all would become 
familiar with the words in which the Apostles de- 


to St. Matthew and St. Mark only; and if the passage 
implies an intention to supersede the writings alluded 
to, then these two Evangelists cannot be included 
under them. Partial and incomplete reports of the 
preaching of the Apostles, written with a gr ed aim, 
but withdut suthority, are intended; and, if we may 
argue froin St. Luke's sphere of observation, taey wer 
probably composed by Greek converts. 
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seribed it. But as regards the Resurrection, which 
differed from the Passion in that it was a fact which 
the enemies of Christianity felt bound to dispute 
(Matt. xxviii. 15), it is possible that the divergence 
arose from the intention of each Evangelist to con- 
tribute something towards the weight of evidence 
for this central truth. Accordingly, all the four, 
even St. Mark (xvi. 14), who oftener throws a new 
light upon old ground than opens out new, men- 
tion distinct acts and appearances of the Lord to 
establish that be was risen indeed. ‘The verbal 
agreement is greater where the words of others are 
recorded, and greatest of all where they are those 
of Jesus, because here the apostolic preaching 
would be especially exact; and where the historical 
fact is the utterance of certain words, the duty of 
the historian is narrowed to a bare record of them. 
(See the works of Gieseler, Norton, Westcott, 
Weisse, and others already quoted.) 

That this opinion would explain many of the 
facts connected with the text is certain. Whether, 
besides conforming to the words and arrangement 
of the apostolic preaching, the Evangelists did in 
any casea make use of each other's work or not, it 
would require a more careful investigation of de- 
tails to discuss than space permita. Every reader 
would probably find on examination some places 
which could best be explained on this supposition. 
Nor does this involve a sacrifice of the independ- 
ence of the narrator. {If each of the three drew 
the substance of his narrative from the one com- 
mon strain of preaching that everywhere prevailed, 
to have departed entirely in a written account from 
the common form of words to which Christian 
ears were beginning to be familiar, would not have 
been independence but willfulness. To follow here 
and there the words and arrangement of another 
written Gospel already current would not compro- 
mise the writer's independent position. If the 
principal part of the narrative was the voice of the 
whole church, a few portions might be conformed 
to another writer without altering the character of 
the testimony. In the separate articles on the Gos- 
pels it will be shown that, however close may be 
the agreement of the Evangelists, the independent 
position of each appears from the contents of his 
book, and has been recognized by writers of all 
ages. It will appear that St. Matthew describes 
> the kingdom of Messiah, as founded in the Old 
Testament and fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth; that 
St. Mark, with so little of narrative peculiar to 
himself, brings out by many minute circumstances 
a more vivid delineation of our Lord's completely 
human life; that St. Luke puts forward the work 
of Redemption as a universal benefit, and shows 
Jesus not only as the Messiah of the chosen people 
but as the Saviour of the world; that St. John, 
writing last of all, passed over most of what his 
predecessors had related, in order to set forth more 
fully all that he had heard from the Master who 
loved him, of his relation to the Father, and of 
the relation of the Holy Spirit to both. The inde- 
pendence of the writers is thus established; and if 
they seem to have here and there used each other's 
account, which it is perhaps impossible to prove or 
disprove, such cases will not compromise that claim 
which alone gives value to a plurality of witnesses. 

How does this last theory bear upon our belief 
in the inspiration of the Gospels? This momentous 
question admits of a satisfactory reply. Our blessed 
Lord, on five different occasions, promised to the 


Apostles the divine guidance, to teach and enlighten 
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them in their dangers (Matt. x. 19; Luke aii 1J. 
12; Mark xiii. 11; and John xiv., xv., xvi.). H 
bade them take no thought about defending them 
selves before judges; he promised them the Spirit 
of ‘Truth to guide them into all truth, to teact 
them all things, and bring all things to their re 
mnembrance. That this promise was fully realized 
to them the history of the Acts sufficiently shows. 
But if the divine assistance was given them in their 
discourses and preaching, it would be rendered 
equally when they were about to put down in 
writing the same gospel which they preached ; and, 
as this would be their greatest time of need, the 
aid would be granted then most surely. So that, 
as to St. Matthew and St. John, we may say that 
their Gospels are inspired because the writers of 
them were inspired, according to their Master's 
promise; for it is impossible to suppose that He 
who put words into their mouths when they stood 
before a human tribunal, with no greater fear than 
that of death before them, would withhold his 
light and truth when the want of them would mis- 
lead the whole Church of Christ and turn the light 
that was in it into darkness. The case of the other 
two Evangelists is somewhat different. It has 
always been held that they were under the guid- 
ance of Apostles in what they wrote — St. Mark 
under that of St. Peter, and St. Luke under that 
of St. Paul. We are not expressly told, indeed, that 
these Evangeliats themselves were persons to whom 
Christ's promises of supernatural guidance had been 
extended, but it certainly was not confined to the 
twelve to whom it was vriginally made, as the case 
of St. Paul himself proves, who was admitted to all 
the privileges of an apostle, though, as it were, 
‘born out of due time; "’ and as St. Mark and St. 
Luke were the companions of apostles — shared 
their dangers, confronted hostile tribunals, had to 
teach and preach — there is reason to think that 
they equally enjoyed what they equally needed. In 
Acts xv. 28, the Holy Ghost is spoken of as the 
common guide and liyht of all the brethren, not of 
apostles only; nay, to speak it reverently, as one 
of themselves. So that the Gospels of St. Mark 
and St. Luke appear to have been admitted into 
the canon of Scripture as written by inspired men 
in free and close communication with inspired 
apostles. But supposing that the portion of the 
three first Gospels which is common to all has been 
derived from the preaching of the Apostles in gen- 
eral, then it is drawn directly from a source which 
we know from our Lord himself to have been in- 
spired. It comes to us from those Apostles into 
whose mouths Christ promised to put the words of 
his Holy Spirit. It is not from an anonymous 
writing, as Eichhorn thinks — it is not that tho 
three witnesses are really one, as Story and others 
have suggested in the theory of copying — but that 
the daily preaching of all apostles and teachers has 
found three independent transcribers in the three 
Evangelists. Now the inspiration of an historical 
writing will consist in its truth, and in its selection 
of events. Everything narrated must be substan- 
tially and exactly true, and the comparison of the 
Gospels one with another offers us nothing that 
does not answer to this test. There are ditterences 
of arrangement of events; here some details of a 
narrative or a discourse are supplied which are 
wanting there; and if the writer had professed to 
follow a strict chronological order, or had pretended 
that his record was not only true but complete, 
then one inversion of order, or one omission of a 
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syllable, would convict him of inaccuracy. But if 
it is plain — if it is all but avowed — that minute 
chronological data are not part of the writer's pur- 
pose — if it is also plain that nothing but a selection 
of the facts is intended, or, indeed, possible (Jolin 
xxi. 25) — then the proper test to apply is, whether 
each gives us a picture of the life and ministry of 
Jesus of Nazareth that is self-consistent and con- 
sistent with the others, such as would be suitable 
to the use of those who were to believe on His 
Name — for this is their evident intention. About 
the answer there should be no doubt. We have 
seen that each Gospel has its own features, and that 
the divine element has controlled the human, but 
not destroyed it. But the picture which they con- 
spire to draw is one full of harmony. The Saviour 
they all describe is the same loving, tender guide 
of his disciples, sympathizing with them in the 
sorrows and temptations of earthly life, yet ever 
ready to enlighten that life by rays of truth out of 
the infinite world where the Father sits upon his 
throne. It has been said that St. Matthew por- 
trays rather the human side, and St. John the 
divine; but this holds good only in a limited sense. 
It is in St. John that we read that - Jesus wept; "’ 
and there is nothiny, even in the last discourse of 
Jesus, as reported by St. John, that opens a deeper 
view of his divine nature than the words in St. 
Matthew (xi. 25-30) beginning, “I thauk thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and prudent 
and hast revealed them unto babes."’ All reveal 
the same divine and human Teacher; four copies 
of the same portrait, perhaps with a difference of 
expression, yet still the same, are drawn here, and 
it is a portrait the like of which no one had ever 
delineated before, or, indeed, could have done, ex- 
cept from having looked on it with observant eyes, 
and from having had the mind opened by the Holy 
Spirit to comprehend features of such unspeakable 
radiance. Not only dues this highest “ harmony 
of the Gospels” manifest itself to every pious reader 
of the Bible, but the lower harmony — the agree- 
ment of fact and word in all that relates to the 
ministry of the Lord, in all that would contribute 
to a true view of his spotless character — exists 
also, and cannot he denied. For example, all tell 
us alike that Jesus was transfigured on the mount; 
that the shedinah of divine glory shone upon his 
face; that Moses the lawgiver and Elijuh the prophet 
talked with him; and that the voice from heaven 
bare witness to him. Is it any imputation upon 
the truth of the histories that St. Matthew alone 
tells us that the witnesses fell prostrate to the 
earth, and that Jesus raised them? or that St. 
Luke alone tells us that for a part of the time they 
were heavy with sleep? Again, one Evangelist, in 
describing our Lord's temptation, follows the order 
of the occurrences, another arranges according to 
the degrees of temptation, and the third, passing 
over all particulars, merely mentions that our Lord 
was tempted. Is there anything here to shake our 
faith in the writers as credible historians? Do we 
treat other histories in this exacting spirit? Is not 
the very independence of treatment the pledge to 
us that we have really three witnesses to the fact 
that Jesus was tempted like as we are? for if the 
Evangelists were copyists, nothing would have been 
more easy than to remove such an obvious difference 
as this. The histories are true according to any 
test that should be applied to a history; and the 
events that they select — tnough we could not pre- 
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sume to say that they were more important than 
what are omitted, except from the fact of the omis- 
sion — are at least such as to have given the whole 
Christian Church a clear conception of the Re- 
deemer’s life, so that none has ever complained of 
insutticient means of knowing him. 

There is a perverted form of the theory we are 
considering which pretends that the facts of the 
Redeemer's life remained in the state of an oral 
tradition till the latter part of the second century, 
and that the four Gospels were not written till that 
time. The difference is not of degree but of kind 
between the opinion that the Gospels were written 
during the lifetime of the Apostles, who were eye- 
witnesses, and the notion that for nearly a century 
after the oldest of them had passed to his rest the 
events were only preserved in the changeable and 
insecure form of an oral account. But for the latter 
opinion there is not one spark of historical evidence. 
Heretics of the second century who would gladly 
have rejected and exposed a new gospel that made 
against them never hint that the Gospels are spuri- 
ous; and orthodox writers ascribe without contra- 
diction the authorship of the books to those whose 
names they bear. ‘The theory was invented to 
accord with the assumption that miracles are im- 
possible, but upon no evidence whatever; and the 
argument when exposed runs in this vicious circle: 
** There are no miracles, therefore the accounts of 
them must have grown up in the course of a century 
from popular exaggeration, and as the accounts are 
not contemporaneous it is not proved that there are 
miracles!’’ ‘That the Jewish mind in its lowest 
decay should have invented the character of Jesus 
of Nazareth, and the sublime system of morality 
contained in his teaching — that four writers should 
have fixed the popular impression in four plain, 
simple, unadorned narratives, without any outburets 
of national prejudice, or any attempt to give a 
political tone to the events they wrote of — wonld 
be in itself a miracle harder to believe than that 
Lazarus came out at the Lord’s call from his four- 
days’ tomb. 

It will be an appropriate conclusion to this im- 
perfect sketch to give a conspectus of the harmony 
of the Gospels, by which the several theories may 
be examined in their bearing on the gospel accounts 
in detail. Let it be remembered, however, that a 
complete harmony, including the chronological ar- ° 
rangement and the exact succession of all events, 
was not intended by the sacred writers to be con- 
structed; indeed the data for it are pointedly with- 
held. Here most of the places where there is some 
special difficulty, and where there has been a ques- 
tion whether the events are parallel or distinct, are 
marked by figures in different type. The sections 
might in many cases have been subdivided but for 
the limits of space, but the reader can supply this 
defect for himself as cases arise. (The principal 
works employed in constructing it are, Griesbach, 
Synopsis Evangeliorum, 1776; De Wette and 
Liicke, Syn. Fvang., [1818,] 1842; Rodiger, Syn. 
Erang., 1829; Clausen, Quatuwor L£rang. Tabula 
Synoptice, 1829; Greswell's Harmony (Harmonia 
Lvangelica, ed. 5ta, Oxon. 1856] and Dissertations 
{2d ed., 4 vols. in 5, Oxford, 1837], a most im- 
portant work; the Rev. I. Williams On the Gospels , 
Theile’s Greek Testament ; and Tischendorf's Syn. 
Evang. 1854 [2d ed. 1864]; besides the well-known 
works of Lightfoot, Macknight, Newcome, and 
Robinson.) [For other works of this class, see 
addition to the present article. ] W. T. 
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TABLE OF THE HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


8. B. — In the following Table, where all the references under a given section are printed in heavy type, a 
under “Two Genealogies,” it is to be understood that some special difficulty besets the harmony 
Where one or more references under a given section are in light, and one or more in heavy type, it is to 
be understood that the former are given as in their proper place, and that it is more or less doubtfal 
whether the latter are to be considered as parallel narratives or not. 
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Annunciation of the birth of Jesus . 
Mary visits Elizabeth . . . . . 
Birth of John the Baptist. . . . 
Birth of Jesus Christ . . . . . 
The watching Shepherds . .. . 
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The wise men from the East . . . 
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Disputing with the Doctors ees 
Ministry of John the Baptist. . . 
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The Temptation . 

Andrew and another | Bee Seana 
Simon, now Cephas. . . : 
Philip and Nathanael . . . .. 
The adele) made wine 
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The woman of Samaria. 
John the Baptist in prison ‘ 
Return to Galilee . . es 
The synagogue at Nazareth a 


The nobleman’s son. . 
Capernaum. Four Apostles called 
Demoniac healed there . & 
Simon's wife’s mother healed . ete 
Circuit round Galilee ..... 
Healing aleperr . . .... . 
Christ stills the storm oe ar 
Demoniacs in land of Gadarenes se Bi 
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Healing the paralytic . . . . 
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The Sermon on the Mount : 
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The widow's son at Nain... . 
from John . . 
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the Wheat and Tares. . 
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St. Matthew. 


xi. 20-24 
xi. 25-30 
xiii. 1-23 


xiii. 94-30 
xiil. 31, 32 
xiii, 33 

xiii. 34, 35 


St. Mark. 


i. 14; vi. 17 
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iv. 30-32 
iv, 33, 34 


8t. Luke. St. John. 
‘ < i. 1-14 

i. 1-4 

i. 5-25 

i. 26-38 

i. 39-56 

i. 57-80 

ii. 1-7 

iii. 23-38 

ii. 8-20 
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iii. 21, 22 
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iii. 19, 20 
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iv. 16-80 
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v. 1-11 
iv. 31-37 
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v. 17-26 
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vi. 6-11 
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vi. 17-49 
vii. 1-10 
vii. 11-17 
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xiii. 18, 19 
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* The theory which bears the name of Strauss 
could hardly have originated anywhere but in Ger- 
many, nor is it easy for an Anglo-Saxon mind to 
conceive of its being seriously propounded and act- 
ually believed. It is far from being clearly defined 
and self-consistent in the author's own statement; 
and his Life of Jesus, while a work of great learn- 
ing in detail, is singularly deficient in comprehen- 
siveness and unity. 

The theory, in brief, is this. Jesus was the son 
of Joseph and Mary. In his childhood he man- 
ifested unusual intelligence and promise, as com- 
pared with his external advantages, and was the 
object of admiration in the humble family circle in 
which his lot was cast. He early became a dis- 
ciple of John the Baptist; and, from strong sym- 
pathy with his enthusiastic expectation of the 
speedy advent of the Messiah (an expectation 
vividly entertained by all loyal Jews of that 
day), he conceived the idea of assuming that 
character himself, and personated it so successfully 
as to become his own dupe, and thus to pass un- 
consciously from imposture to self-delusion. He 
made proselytes, chose disciples, uttered discourses 
which impressed themselves profoundly upon the 
popular mind, and drew upon himself the hostility 
of the chief men of the nation, especially of the 
Pharisees. They procured his execution as a 
traitor; but his disciples, believing that the Mes- 
sinh could not die, maintained that he must have 
risen alive from the sepulchre, and, as he had not 
been seen among men after his crucifixion, that he 
had ascended to heaven. This simple life-story 
became the basis of a series of myths — narratives | 
not intentionally false or consciously invented, but 
some of them the growth of popular credulity, 
others, symbolical forms in which his disciples 
sought to embody the doctrines and precepts which 
had been the staple of his discourses. His mirac- 
ulous birth was imagined and believed, because it 


seemed impossible that the Messiah should have 
been born like other men. Supernatural works 
were ascribed to him, because the Hebrew legends 
had ascribed such works to the ancient prophets, 
and it could not be that he who was greater than 
they, and of whom they were thought to have writ- 
ten glowing predictions, should not have performed 
more numerous and more marvellous miracles than 
any of them. His appearances after his resurrec- 
tion were inferred, defined as to time and place, and 
incorporated into the faith of his disciples, because 
it was inconceivable that he should have returned 
to life without being seen. These myths had their 
origin chiefly outside of the circle of the Apostles and 
the persons most closely intimate with Jesus, and 
were probably due in great part to the constructive 
imagination of dwellers in portions of Galilee where 
he had tarried but a little while, or of admirers 
who had been his companions but for a brief period. 
The mythical element, once introduced into his 
history, had a rapid growth for some thirty, forty, 
or fifty years after his death, and new incidents in 
accordance with the Messianic ideal were constantly 
added to the multiform oral Gospel propagated and 
transmitted by his disciples. Within that period, 
various persons, none of them apostles or intimate 
friends of Jesus, compiled such narratives as had 
come to their ears; and of these narratives there 
have come down to us our four Gospels, together 
with other fragmentary stories of equal authority, 
which bear the popular designation of the Apocry- 
hal G. ; 
: Such was the complexion of Strauss’s mythical . 
theory, as developed in his Life of Jesus, published 
in 1835-36, repeatedly republished, and sufficiently 
well known in this country by a cheap reprint of a 
moderately English translation. In his new 
work, issued in 1864, The Life of Jesus, for the 
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German Penple,2 he departs from his forgner posi- 
tion so far as to charge the propagandists and his- 
torians of Christianity with willful and conscious 
falsifications, and to maintain with the critics of 
the Tiibingen school that the four Gospels were 
written, in great part, to sanction and promote the 
dogmatic beliefs of their respective authors, and 
that they thus represent so many divergent thevlog- 
ical tendencies. In assuming this ground, Strauss 
enlarges the definition of the term myth, which no 
longer denotes merely the fabulous outerowth or em- 
bodiment of an idea without fraudulent intent, but 
includes such wanton falseboods as are desiyned to 
express, promulgate, or sanction thevlozical dowmas. 

We have said that Strauss admits an historical 
oasis for the mythical structure reared by the Evan- 
gelists. How is this basis to be determined? How 
are we to distinguish between facts and myths? 
(1.) The usual order of nature cannot in any in- 
stance, way, or measure, have been interrupted. 
Vherefore every supernatural incident must be 
accounted as mythical. (2.) Jesus having been 
regarded as the Messiah, it was inevitable that rep- 
resentations should have been made of him in 
accordance with the Messianic notions of his time 
and people, and with the predictions deemed Mes- 
sianic in the writings of the Hebrew prophets. 
Consequently, all such representations, though in- 
volving nothing supernatural, such as his descent 
from David and his flight into Egypt, are at least 
suspicious, and may be safely set down as myths. 
(3.) His admirers would have been likely to attrib- 
ute to him sayings and deeds corresponding with 
those recorded of various distinguished persons in 
Jewish history. Therefore, every portion of the 
narrative which bears any resemblance or analogy 
to any incident related in the Old Testament, is 
mythical. But (4), on the other hand, Jesus was 
a Hebrew, confined within the narrow circle of 
Jewish ideas, and not under any training or influ- 
ence which could have enlarged that circle. Con- 
sexjuently every alleged utterance of his, and every 
idea of his mission and character, that is broader 
and higher than the narrowest Judaism, is also 
mythical. Thus we have an historical personage, 
of whom the critic denies at once everything na- 
tional and everything extra-national. By varity of 
reasoning, we might, in the biography of Washing- 
ton, cast suspicion on everything that he is alleged 
to have said or done as a loyal American, because 
he was one, and his biographer would of course 
ascribe to him the attributes of an American; and 
on everything that he is alleged to have said or 
done from the impulse of a larger humanity, be- 
cause, being an Aunerican, it was impossible that 
he should have been anything more—a style of 
criticism which, with reference to any but a sacred 
personage, the world would regard as simply idiotic. 
But this is not all. (5.) Though among secular 
historians, even of well-known periods and events, 
there are discrepancies in minor details, and these 
are held to be confirmations of the main facts, as 
evincing the mutual independence of the writers 
considered as separate authorities, for some unex- 
plained and to us inscrutable reason, this law does 
not apply to the Gospels. In them, every discrep- 
ancy, however minute, casts just suspicion on an 
allezed fact or a recorded discourse or conversation. 
This suspicion is extended even to the omission or 
the varied narration of very slight particulars, with- 
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out making any allowance for the different points of 
view which several independent witnesses must of 
necessity occupy, or for the different portions of a 
prolonged transaction or discourse which would 
reach their eyes or ears, according as they were 
nearer or more remote, earlier or later on the 
ground, more or less absorbed in what was passing. 
All, therefore, in which the Evangelists vary from 
one another, is mythical. But while their variance 
always indicates a myth (6), their very close agree 
ment demands the same construction; for wherever 
the several narrators coincide circumstantially and 
verbally, their coincidence indicates some common 
levendary source. ‘Thus mutually inconsistent and 
contradictory are the several tests employed by 
Strauss to separate myth from fact. Practically, 
were Strauss's Life of .Jesus lost to the world, one 
twnight reconstruct it, by classing as a myth, under 
one or more of the heads that we have specified, 
every fact in the history of Jesus, and every deed or 
utterance of his, which indicates either the divinity 
of his mission, his unparalleled wisdom, or the 
transcendent loveliness, purity, and excellence of 
his character. 

Yet, while Jesus is represented as in part self- 
deluded, and in part an impostor, and his biography 
as in all its distinctive features utterly fictitious, 
strange to say, Strauss recognizes this biography as 
symbolical of the spiritual history of mankind. 
What is false of the individual Jesus is true of the 
race. Humanity is “God manifest in the flesh," 
the child of the visible mother, Nature, and the 
invisible father, Spirit. It works miracles; for it 
subdues Nature in and around itself by the power 
of the Spirit. It is sinless; for pollution cleaves 
to the individual, but does not affect the race or 
its history. It dies, rises, and ascends to heaven; 
for the suppression of its personal and earthly life 
—in other words, the annihilation of individual 
men by death — is a reunion with the All-Father, 
Spirit. Faith in this metaphysical farrago is jus- 
tifying and sanctifying Christian faith. Thus a 
history, which is the joint product of imposture 
and credulity, by a strange chance, (for providence 
there is none,) has become a symbolical representa- 
tion of true spiritual philosophy. 

We will now offer some of the leading consider- 
ations, which are fairly urged against the mythical 
theory. 

1. This theory assumes that miracles are impos- 
sible. But why are they impossible, if there be a 
God? The power which established the order of 
nature includes the power to suspend or modify it, as 
the greater includes the less. If that order was es- 
tablished with a moral and spiritual purpose, for the 
benefit of reasoning, accountable, immortal beings, 
and if that same purpose may be served by the sus- 
pension of proximate causes at any one epoch of 
human history, then we may expect to find authentic 
vestiges of such an epoch. All that is needed in 
order to make miracles credible is the discovery of 
an adequate purpose, a justifying end. Such a 
purpose, such an end, is the development of the 
highest forms of goodness in human conduct and 
character; and whether miracles — real or imagined 
— have borne an essential part in such development, 
is an historical question which we are competent to 
answer. Suppose that we write down the names 
of all the men who have left a reputation for pre- 
eminent excellence, — Orientals, Greeks, Romans, 
ancient, modern, the lights of dark ages, the cho- 
sen representatives of every philosophical school, the 
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finished product of the highest civilization of every 
type, reformers, philanthropists, those who have 
adorned the loftiest stations, those who have made 
lowly stations illustrious. Let us then separate 
the names into two columns, writing the Christians 
in one column, all the rest in the other. We shall 
find that we have made a horizontal division, — 
that the least in the Christian column is greater 
than the greatest out of it. From Paul, Peter, 
and John; from Fenelon, Xavier, Boyle, Doddridge, 
Martyn, Heber, Judson, Channing, men whose 
genius and culture conspired with their piety to 
make them greatly good, down to the unlettered 
Bedford tinker, John Pounds the cobbler, the Dairy- 
man’s daughter, with just education enough to read 
her Bible and to know the will of her Lord, we 
find traits of character, which in part are not 
shared in any degree, in part are but remotely ap- 
proached, hy the best men out of the Christian pale. 
Now when we look into the forming elements and 
processes of these Christian characters, we shall 
find that the miracles of the New Testament hold 
a foremost place, and we shall find it impossible 
even to conceive of their formation under the myth- 
ical theory. It is absurd to think of Paul as com- 
passing sea and land, laying bare his back to the 
scourge, reaching after the crown of martyrdom, 
to defend a mythical resurrection and ascension of 
humanity; of Martyn or Judson as forsaking all 
the joys of civilized life, and encountering hardships 
worse than death, to preach Straussianism; of the 
Gospel according to Strauss as taking the place of 
Matthew's or John’s Gospel in the hands of the 
tinker or the dairy-maid, developing the saintly 
spirit, heralding the triumphant deaths, of which 
we have such frequent record in the annals of the 
poor. These holy men and women have been guided 
and sustained in virtue by the authority of a di- 
vinely commissioned Lawgiver, whose words they 
have received because he had been proclaimed and 
attested as the Son of God by power from on high. 
They have had a working faith in immortality, — 
such a faith as no reasoning, or analogy, or instinct 
has ever given, — because they have stood in thought 
by the bier at the gates of Nain and by the tomb 
of Bethany; because they have seen the light that 
streams from the broken sepulchre of the crucified, 
and heard the voice of the resurrection-angel. 
Now if the development of the highest style of 
human character is a purpose worthy of God, and 
if in point of fact a belief in miracles has borne 
an essential part in the development of such char- 
acters, then are miracles not only possible, but an- 
tecedently probable and intrinsically credible. And 
this is an argument which cannot be impeached till 
Straussianism has furnished at least a few finished 
characters, which we can place by the side of those 
that have been formed by faith in a miraculously 
empowered and endowed Teacher and Saviour. 
Miracle, lying as it does clearly within the scope 
of omnipotence, needs only adequate testimony to 
substantiate it. Human testimony is indeed ap- 
pealed to in proof of the unbroken order of nature ; 
but, so far as it goes, it proves the opposite. We 
can trace back no line of testimony which does not 
reach a miraculous epoch. Nay, if there be any 
one element of huinan nature which is univer- 
sal, with exceptions as rare as idiocy or insanity, it 
is the appetency for miracle. So strong is this, 
that at the present day none are so ready to receive 
the drivellings of hyper-electrified women as utter- 
ances from departed spirits, and to accept the ab- 
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surdities of the newest form of necromancy, as 
those who set aside the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment and cast contempt on the risen Saviour. 
Such being the instinctive craving of human nature 
for that which is above nature, it is intrinsically 
probable that God has met this craving by authentic 
voices from the spirit-realm, by authentic glimpses 
from behind the veil of sense, by authentic forth- 
reachings of the omnipotent arm from beneath the 
mantle of proximate causes. 

2. Strauss is self-refuted on his own ground. 
He maintains the uniformity of the law of causation 
in all time, equally in the material and the intel- 
lectual universe, so that no intellectual phenomenon 
can make its appearance, except from causes and 
under conditions adapted to bring it into being. 
Myths, therefore, cannot originate, except from 
causes and under conditions favorable to their birth 
and growth. Now, if we examine the undoubted 
myths connected with the history and religion of 
the ancient nations, we shall find that they had 
their origin prior to the era of written literature; 
that their evident nucleus is to be sought in his- 
torical personages and events of a very early date; 
that they grew into fantastic forms and vast pro- 
portious by their transmission from tongue to 
tongue, whether in story or in song; that their 
various versions are the result of oral tradition 
through different channels, as in the separate states 
of Greece, and among the aboriginal tribes and pre- 
historical colonists of Italy; and that they receiveo 
no essential additions or modifications after the 
age at which authentic history begins. Thus the 
latest of the gods, demigods and wonder-working 
heroes of Grecian fable — such of them as ever lived 
— lived seven centuries before Herodotus, and not 
less than four centuries before Hesiod and Homer; 
the various accounts we have of them appear to 
have been extant in the earliest period of Greek 
literature; and we have no proof of the origin of 
any extended fable or of the existence of any per- 
sonage who became mythical, after that period. 
The case is similar with the distinctively Roman 
myths and the mythical portions of Roman history. 
They are all very considerably anterior to the earliest 
written history and literature of Rome. The 
mythical and the historical periods of all nations 
are entirely distinct, the one from the other. Now 
the Christian era falls far within the historical 
period. Single prodigies are indeed related in the 
history of that age, as they are from time to time 
in modern and even recent history; but the leading 
incidents of individual lives and the successive 
stages of public and national affairs in that age are 
detailed with the same literalness with which the 
history of the seventeenth or eighteenth century is 
written. Yet, had the conditions for the growth 
of myths existed, there were not wanting, then, 
personages, whose vast abilities, strange vicissitudes 
of fortune, and extended fame would have made 
them mythical. It is hardly possible that there 
could have been a fuller supply of the material for 
myths in the life of Hercules, or of Cadmus, or of 
Medea, than in that of Julius Cesar, or of Marcus 


Antonius, or of Cleopatra. Nor can it be main- © 


tained that in this respect Judiea was at an earlier 
and more primitive stage of culture than Rome or 
Fgypt. Josephus, the Jewish historian, was born 
about the time of the death of Jesus Christ, and 
wrote very nearly at the period assigned by Strauss 
for the composition of the earliest of our Gospels. 
In addition to what we believe to have been the 
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miracles of the Old Testament, he records many 
andoubted myths of the early Hebrew ages; but 
his history of his own times, with now and then 
a touch of the marvellous, has no more of the 
mythical element or tendency than we find in the 
narratives of the same epoch by Roman historians. 
In fine, there was nothing in that age more than 
in this, which could give rise or currency to a 
mythical history. 

3. Myths are vague, dateless, incoherent, dreamy, 
poetical; while the Gospels are eminently prosaic, 
circumstantial, abounding in careful descriptions 
of persons, and designations of places and times. 
The genealogies given in Matthew and Luke are 
represented by Strauss as mythical; but nothing 
could be more thoroughly opposed to our idea of a 
myth, and to the character of the acknowledged 
myths of antiquity, than such catalogues of names. 
We believe both these genealogies to be authentic; 
for Matthew alone professes to give the natural and 
actual ancestry of Joseph, while Luke expressly 
says that he is giving the legal genealogy of Jesus, 
(as he was legally reckoned being the literal ren- 
dering of the words employed by the Evangelist, és 
évoul(ero,) and it is well known that the legal 

ogy of a Jew might diverge very widely from 
the line of his actual parentage. But even were we 
to admit the alleged inconsistency of the two, they 
both bear incontestable marks of having been copied 
from existing documents, and not imagined or in- 
vented. All through the Gospels we find, in close 
connection with the miracles of Christ, details of 
common Jewish life, often so minute and trivial, 
that they would have been wholly beneath the aim 
of ambitious fiction or tuinid fancy, and could have 
found a place in the narrative only because they 
actually occurred. The miracles are not in a setting 
of their own kind, as they would have been in a 
fictitious narrative. They are imbedded in a sin- 
gularly natural and lifelike, humble and unpretend- 
ing history. The style of the Evangelists is not 
that of men who either wondered themselves, or 
expected others to wonder, at what they related; 
but it is the unambitious style of men who ex- 
pected to be believed, and who were perfectly 
familiar with the marvellous events they described. 
Had they related these events from rumor, from a 
heated imagination, or with a disposition to deceive, 
they must have written in an inflated style, with a 
profusion of epithets, with frequent appeals to the 
sentiment of the marvellous, not unmixed with the 
show of argument to convince the incredulous. 
When we find on the current of the Gospel history 
not a ripple of swollen diction, not a quickening of 
the rhetorical pulse, not a deviation from the quiet, 
prosaic, circumstantial flow of narrative, in describ- 
ing such events as the walking upon the sea, the 
raising of Lazarus, the ascension of Jesus Christ to 
heaven, we can account for this unparalleled literary 
phenomenon only by supposing that the writers 
had become so conversant with miracle, either in 
their own experience or through their intimacy with 
eye-witnesses, that events aside from the ordinary 
course of nature had ceased to be contemplated with 
amazement. 

4. Another conclusive argument against the 
mythical theory is derived from the sufferings and 
the martyrdoms of the primitive Christians. Strauss 
admits that the earliest of our Gospels assumed its 
present form within thirty or forty years after the 
death of Jesus. At that time there were still living 
great multitudes, who must have been contemporary 
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and coeval with Jesus, and who had the means of 
ascertaining the truth with regard to his personal 
history. Mere fable, which involved no serious 
consequences to those who received it, might have 
passed unquestioned, and might have been devoured 
by weak men and superstitious women with easy 
credulity. But men are not wont to stuke their 
reputation, their property, their lives, on stories 
which they have the means of testing, without look- 
ing carefully into the evidence of their truth. Now 
no fact in history is more certain than that, within 
forty years from the death of Christ, large numbers 
of persons, many of them natives of Judiea, suffered 
the severest persecution, and incurred painful and 
ignominious death by fire, by crucifixion, and by 
exposure to wild beasts, in consequence of their 
professed belief in the divine mission, the miracu- 
lous endowments, ,and the resurrection of Jesus. 
Many of these persons were men of intelligence and 
cultivation. They must have known how far the 
alleged facts of the life of Jesus were confirmed by 
eye-witnesses, and how fur and on what grounds 
they were called in question. They lived at a time 
when they could have tried the witnesses, and they 
must have been more or less than human if they 
threw away their lives for mere exaygerations or 
fables. The genuineness of several of Paul's epistles 
is admitted by Strauss, and neither he nor any one 
else doubts the fact of Paul's protracted sacrifices 
and sufferings. and his ultimate martyrdom as a 
Christian believer. [Paul's epistles show him to 
have been a man of eminent power and culture, —in 
the opinion of many, the greatest man that God 
ever made; in the judgement of all, far above medioc- 
rity. Born a Jew, educated in Jerusalem, familiar 
with the alleged scenes and witnesses of the miracles 
of Jesus, at first a persecutor of the infant church, 
he could have become a believer and a champion 
of the Christian faith only on strong evidence, and 
with a full knowledge of the grounds for unbelief 
and doubt; and we have his own statement of what 
he believed, and especially of his undoubting belief 
in the crowning miracle of the resurrection of Jesus. 
We know of no man whose testimony as to the 
atate of the argument as it stood in the very life- 
time of the coevals of Jesus could be worth so much 
as his; and it is inconceivable that he, of all men, 
should have suffered or died in attestation of what 
he supposed or suspected to be myths. But we 
must multiply his testimony by hundreds, nay, by 
thousands, in order to represent the full amount 
and weight of the testimony of martyrdom. Now 
while we have not the slightest doubt that our 
(iospels were written, three of them at least at an 
earlier date than Strauss assigns to the first, and 
all of them by the men whose names they bear, we 
should deem them, if possible, more surely authen- 
ticated as to their contents, did we suppose them 
anonymous works of a later date; for in that case 
they would embody narratives already sealed by the 
martyr-hlood of a cloud of witnesses, and thus would 
be not the mere story of their authors, but the 
story of the collective church. 

5. The character of the primitive Christians is 
an impregnable argument for the truth of the 
Gospel-history, as opposed to the mythical theory. 
There is no doubt whatever that from the lifetime 
of Jesus commenced the moral regeneration of 
humanity. Virtues which had hardly a name be- 
fore. sprang into being. Vices which had been 
embalmed in seng and cherished in the heart of the 
highest civilization of the Roman empire, were con- 
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demned and denounced. A loftier ethical standard 
—a standard which has not yet been improved 
upon — was held forth by the earliest Christian 
writers, and recognized in all the Christian com- 
munities. There were among the early Christians 
types of character, which have never been surpassed, 
hardly equalled since. Strauss maintains that there 
are no uncaused effects, — no effects which have not 
causes fully commensurate with themselves. A 
Jewish youth, half-enthusiast, half-impostor, must 
have been immeasurably inferior to those great 
philosophers and moralists of classic antiquity, who 
hardly made an impression on the depravity of 
their own and succeeding times. Such a youth 
must have had very vague notions of morality, and 
have been avery poor example of it. He might 
have founded a sect of fanatics, but not a body of 
singularly pure, true and holy men. There is a 
glaring inadequacy, — nay, an entire and irrecon- 
cilable discrepancy between the cause and the effect. 
We can account for the moral reformation that 
followed the ministry of Jesus, only by supposing 
him endowed with a higher and calmer wisdom, 
with a keener sense of truth and right, with a more 
commanding influence over the human heart and 
conscience, than has ever belonged to any other 
being that the world has seen. Qutwardly he was 
. ahumbly born, illiterate Jew, in a degenerate age, 
of a corrupt national stock; and there is no way 
of accounting for his superiority over all other 
teachers of truth and duty, unless we believe that 
he held by the gift of God a preéminence, of which 
his alleged sway over nature and victory over death 
were but the natural and fitting expression. 

6. Strauss bases his theory on the assumption 
that our Gospels were not written by the men whose 
names they bear, but were the productions of 
authors now unknown, at later and uncertain 
periods; and he admits that the mythical fabric 
which he supposes the Gospels to be could not. have 
had its origin under the hands, or with the sanction, 
of apostles or their companions. But the genuine- 
ness of no ancient, we might almost say, of no 
modern work, rests on stronger evidence than does 
the authorship of our Gospels by the men whose 
names they bear. In the earlier ages their com- 
position by their now reputed authors was never 
denied or called in question, — not even by the 
heretics who on dogmatical grounds rejected some 
of them, and would have found it convenient to 
reject all, — not even by Jewish and Gentile op- 
posers of Christianity, who argued vehemently and 
bitterly against their contents without impugning 
their genuineness. Justin Martyr, who wrote about 
the middle of the second century, speaks repeatedly 
of Memoirs of the Apostles called Gospels, and in 
his frequent recapitulation of what he professes to 
have drawn from this source there are numerous 
coincidences with our Gospels, not only in the facts 
narrated, but in words and in passages of consid- 
erable length. From his extant works we could 
almost reproduce the gospel history. He was a 
man of singularly inquisitive mind, of philosophical 
training, of large and varied erudition; and it is 
impossible that he should not have known whether 
these books were received without question, or 
whether they rested under the suspicion of spurious 
authorship. Trenseus, who wrote a little later, gives 
a detailed description of our four Gospels, naming 
cheir respective authors, and stating the order in 
which and the circumstances under which they were 
composed ; and he writes, not only in his own 
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name, but in that of the whole church, saying tha 

these books were not and had not been called in 
question by any. These are but specimens of very 
numerous authorities that might be cited. About 
the same time, Celsus wrote against Christianity, 
and he drew so largely from our Gospels as the 
authorized narratives of the life of Christ, that a 
connected history of that life might almost be made 
from the extant passages quoted from his writings 
by his Christian opponents. 

In the middle and the latter half of the second 
cen.ury, there were large bodies of Christians in 
every part of the civilized world, and the copies of 
the Gospels must have been numbered by many 
thousands. Their universal reception as the works 
of the men whose names they now bear can Le 
accounted for only by their genuineness. Suppose 
that they were spurious, yet written and circulated 
in the lifetime of the Apostles,— it is impossible that 
they should not have openly denied their author- 
ship, and that this denial should not have left 
traces of itself in the days of Justin Martyr and 
Irene@us. Suppose that they were first put in cir- 
culation under the names they now bear, after the 
death of the Apostles, —it is inconceivable that 
there should not have been men shrewd enough to 
ask why they had not appeared while their authors 
were living, and their late appearance would have 
given rise to doubts and qnestions which would not 
have been quieted for several generations. Suppose 
that they were first issued and circulated anony- 
mously, — there must have been a time when the 
names of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John were 
first attached to them. and it is impossible that 
the attaching of the names of well-known men as 
authors to books which had been anonymous should 
not have been attended by grave doubt. 

The statement of Luke in the Introduction of 
his Gospel, and the very nature of the case render 
it certain that numerous other accounts, more or 
less authentic, of the life of Christ were early 
written, and some such accounts, commonly called 
the Apocryphal Gospels, are still extant. But we 
have ample evidence that no such writings were 
ever received as of authority, read in the churches, 
or sanctioned by the office-bearers and leading men 
in the Christian communities; and most of them 
disappeared at an early date. Now it is impossible 
to account for the discrediting and suppression of 
these writings, unless the Church was in the pos- 
session of authoritative records. If our Gospels 
had no higher authority than belonged to those 
narratives, all the accounts of the life of Jesus 
would have been received and transmitted with 
equal credit. But if there were four narratives 
written by eve-witnesses and their accredited ecm- 
panions, while all the rest were written by persons 
of inferior means of information and of inferior 
authority, then may we account, as we can in ro 
other way, for the admitted fact that these four 
Gospels crowded all others out of the Church, and 
drove them into discredit, almost into oblivion. 

We have then abundant reason to Telieve, and 
no reason to doubt, that our present four Gospeis 
were written by the men whose names they bear; 
and if this be proved, by the confession of Strauss 
himself the mythical theory is untenable. 

A. P. P. 

* Literature. The preceding article would he 
incomplete without some further notice of the lit 
erature of the subject, which it will be convenient 
to distribute under several heads. 
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1. Critical history of the Gospels; their origin, 
mutual relation, and credibility. In addition to 
the works referred to above (pp. 943, 947), the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: Tholuck, Die Glaub- 
wirdigket der evang. Geschichte, 2¢ Aufi., Hamb. 
1838; Ullmann, Historisch oder Mythisch ¥ Hamb. 
1838; Furness, Jesus and his Biographers, Philad. 
1838, an enlargement of his Remarks on the Four 
Gospels; Gfrirer, Die heilige Sage, 2 Abth., and 
Dus Heiligthum u. d. Wahrheit, Stuttg. 1838; C. 
H. Weisse, Die evang. Geschichte, krit. u. philos. 
beardertet, 2 Bde. Leipz. 1838; Wilke, Der Ur- 
evangelist, oder exeg. krit. Untersuchung ib. d. 
Verwandtschaftsverhdltniss der drei ersten Kvan- 
geen, Dread. 1838; Hennell, /nguiry concerning 
the Origin of Christianity (1st ed. 1838), 2d ed. 
Lond. 1841; Bruno Bauer, Kritik der evang. Gesch. 
der Synoptiker, 3 Bde. Berl. 1841-42; and Kvitik 
der Lvangelien u. Gesch. thres Ursprungs, 4 Bde. 
Berl. 1850-52; Ebrard, Wissenschaftliche Kritik 
ad. evang. Geschichte (1st ed. 1841), 2c umgearb. 
Aufl. Erlangen, 1850, English translation, con- 
densed, Edin. 1863; W. H. Mill, On the attempted 
Application of Pantheistic Principles to the 
Theory and Historic Criticism of the Gospels, 
Cambr. (Eng.) 1840-44; Isaac Williams, Thoughts 
on the Study of the Gospels, Lond. 1842; F. J. 
Schwarz, Neue Untersuchungen tiber d. Verwandt- 
schafts- Verhaltniss der synopt. Evangelien, Tiib. 
1844; (Anon.) Die Lvangelien, thr Geist, ihre 
Verfasser und thr Verhdltniss zu etnanler, Leipz. 
1845; J. R. Beard, Voices of the Church in reply 
to Strauss, Lond. 1845; C. L. W. Grimm, Die 
Gluubwiirdigkeit der evang. Geschichte, Jena, 1845, 
in opposition to Strauss and Bauer; Thiersch, Ver- 
such zur Herstellung d. histor. Standpunkts fiir d. 
Kritik d. neutest. Schriften, Erlangen, 1845, comp. 
Baur, Der Kritiker u. der Fanitiker, u. 8. w. 
Stuttg. 1846, and Thiersch, Liniye Worte tb. d. 
Aechtheit d. neutest. Schriften, 1846; Schweeler, 
Das nachapostolische Zeitalter, 2 Bde. Tiib. 1846; 
Bleek, Bettrdge zur Evangelien-Kritik, Berl. 1846, 
valuable; Davidson, /ntrod. to the New Test. vol. 
i. Lond. 1848; Ewald, Ursprung und iresen der 
Evangelien, in his Jahrb. d. Bibl. wissenschaft, 
1848-1854, namely, i. 113-154; ii. 180-224; iii. 
140-183; v. 178-207; vi. 32-72; comp. also ix. 
49-87, x. 83-114, xii. 212-224; also his Die drei 
ersten Evangelien tibersezt u. erklart, Gott. 1850; 
Hilgenfeld, Krit. Untersuchungen tiber die Lvan- 
gelien Justin's, u. 8. w. Halle, 1850; Das Markus- 
Leangelium, Leipz. 1850; arts. in Theol. Jahrb. 
1852, pp. 102-132, 259-293; Die Frangelien nach 
threr Entstehung u. gesch. Bedeutuny, Leipz. 1854; 
arts. in Theol. Jahrb. 1857, pp. 381-440, 498- 
532, and in his Zetfschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1859, 1861, 
wid 1852-67, pessen; Baur, Kritische Unter- 
suchungen tb. d. kanon. Evangelien, Tiib. 1847, 
already noticed; Das Markusevangelium, ‘Tiib. 
1851; arta. in Theol. Jahrb. 1853, pp. 54-93; 
1854, pp. 196-287, and Zeischr. f. wiss. Theol. 
1859; for a summary of results, see his Das Chris- 
tenthumn der drei ersten Jahrhunderte, 2e Ausg., 
Tiib. 1860; Ritschl, Ueber den geyenwartigen 
Stand der Kritik der synopt. Evangelien, in Theol. 
Jahrb. 1851, pp. 480-538; C. E. Stowe, The Four 
Gospels, and the Hegelian Assaults upon them, in 
the Bibl. Sacra for July 1851 and Jan. 1852, re- 
printed in Journ. of Sac. Lit. Oct. 1865 and Jan. 
1866; Da Costa, The Four Witnesses (trans. from 
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Evidence of the Gospel History, Lond. 1852; C 
R. Kostlin, Der Ursprung u. d. Kumposition d. 
synopt. Evangelien, Stuttg. 1853; James Smith 
of Jordanhill, Diss. on the Origin and Connectior 
of the Gospels, Edin. 1853; F. X. Patritius (Cath.), 
De Evangeliis, Friburgi, 1853; G. F. Simmons, 
The Gospels, etc. in the (Boston) Christian Exam- 
iner, May, 1853; J. H. Morison, Genusneness of 
the Gospels, ibid. Jan. 1854; C. F. Ranke, De 
Libris histor. Novi Test., Berol. 1855; Norton, 
Internal Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gos- 
pels, including “ Remarks on Strauss’s Life of 
Jesus,’ Boston, 1855 (posthumous), — an abridged 
edition of his admirable work on the external £v- 
udences of the Genuineness of the Gospels (see p. 
943), has just been published, Boston, 1867; C. 
H. Weisse, Die Evangelienfrage in threm gegen- 
wdrtigen Stadium, Leipz. 1856; Reuss, arts. in 
the Strasbourg Rerue de Theol. vols. x. xi. xv., 
and Nouvelle Revue de Theol. 1858, ii. 15-72, 
comp. his Gesch. d. heiligen Schriften N. T.. 
3e Ausg. 1860, § 179 ff.; Volkmar, Die Religion 
Jesu, etc. Leipz. 1857; J. T. Tobler, Die £van- 
gelienfrage, Ziirich, 1858, comp. Hilgenfeld’s 
Leitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1859 and 1860; Scherer, 
Notes sur les evanytles synoptiujues, 6 articles in 
the Nouvelle Rev. de Theol. (Strashourg), 1859 
and 1860, vols. iii., iv., and v.; I. Nichols, Hours 
with the Evangelists, 2 vols. Boston, 1859-64; 
Westcott, Jntrud. to the Study of the Gospels, 
Cambr. 1860, 3d ed. 1867, Amer. reprint, Boston, 
1862, 12mo; Furness, Origin of the Gospels, in 
Christ. Exam. for Jan. 1861, comp. his Veil partly 
lifted (1864), pp. 227-301; Weiss, Zur Entsteh- 
ungsgeschichte der synopt. Evangelien, in the 
Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1861, pp. 29-100, 646-713, 
comp. his arts. Die Redestiicke des apostol. Mat- 
thaus, in Jahrb. f. Deutsche Theol. 1864, ix. 49- 
140, and Die Erzdhlungsstiicke d. apost. Matthdus, 
ihid. 1865, x. 319-376; C. Wittichen, Bemerkungen 
liber die Tendenz und den Lehrqehalt der synopt. 
Reden Jesu, in the Jahrd. f. Deutsche Theol. 1862, 
vii. 314-372, and Ueber den histor. Charakter der 
synopt. Evangelien, ibid. 1866, xi. 427-482; Bleek, 
Kinl. in das N. T., Berl. 1862, 2d ed. 1866; Holtz- 
mann, Die synopt. Evanyelien, thar Ursprang u. 
gesch. Charakter, Leipz. 1863; Kichthal, Les Kons 
giles, 2 tom. Paris, 1863; G. A. Freytag, Die Sym- 
phonie der Evangelien, Neu-Ruppin, 1863; Alex. 
Roberts, Discussions on the Gospels, 2d ed., Edin. 
1864; G. P. Fisher, The Mythical Theory of 
Strauas, in the New Englander for April, 1864, 
excellent; Origin of the First Three Gospels, ibid. 
Oct. 1864; Genuineness of the Fourth Gospel, in 
Bibl. Sacra, April, 1864; all reprinted, with addi- 
tions, in his /ss-1ys on the Supernatural Origin of 
Christianity, New York, 186); Weizsiicker, Unter- 
suchungen iiber die evang. Geschichte, thre Quel- 
len, u. den Gang threr Entwickelung, Gotha, 1864, 
comp. Weiss’s review in Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1866, 
pp. 129-176; M. Nicolas, Etudes crit. sur la Bible 
— Nouveau Testament, Paris, 1864; the Abbé 
Meignan, Les Evanyiles et la critique au XLXe 
sivcle, Paris, 1864; N.C. Burt, Hours ameng the 
Gospels, Philad. 1865, 12mo; Tischendorf, Wann 
wurden unsere Fvangelien verfusst ? Leipz. 1865, 
4th ed., greatly enlarged, 1866, Eng. trans. by 
W. L. Gage, Boston, 1868 (Amer. ‘Tract. Soc.); 
Hileenfeld, Constantin Tisehendorf als Defensor 
Jfidei, in his Zeilschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1865, pp. 
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endorf has replied to Hilgenfeld and Volkmar in 
his 4th edition); J. H. Scholten, De oudste Ge- 
tuigenissen, etc., Leiden, 1866, trans. by Manchot, 
Die dltesten Zeugnisse betrefiend die Schriften des 
N. T. historisch untersucht, Bremen, 1867, in op- 
position to Tischendorf; Hofstede de Groot, Basil- 
wes als erster Zeuge f. Alter u. Autoritdt neutest. 
Schriften, u. s. w. Leipz. 1868 [1867], against 
Scholten; J. I. Mombert, The Origin of the Gos- 
pels, in the Bibl. Sacra for July and Oct. 1866, 
with particular reference to Strauss's New Life 
of Jesus; L. A. Sabatier, Lssai sur les sources 
de la vie de Jesus, Paris, 1866; A. Réville, La 
question des évangiles devant la critique moderne, 
in Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1 mai and 1 juin, 
1866; H. U. Maijboom, Geschiedenis en Critiek 
der Marcus-Hypothese, Amst. 1866; Klostermann, 
Das Marcus-Evanaehum nach seinem Quellen- 
werthe f. d. evang. Geschichte, Gott. 1867; C. A. 
Row, The Historical Character of the Gospels 
tested by an Examination of their Contents, in the 
Journ. of Sacred Lit. for July and Oct. 1865, 
Jan. Apr. and July, 1866, and Jan. 1867, —an 
original and valuable series of articles, which ought 
to be published separately. Holtzmann, Der gegen- 
wdrtige Stand der Evangelienfrage, in Bunsen’s 
Bibelwerk, Bd. viii. (1866), pp. 23--77, gives a good 
survey of the literature. For other reviews of 
the literature, see Hilgenfeld’s Der Kanon u. die 
Kritik des N. T. (Halle, 1863), and Uhlhorn’s 
article, Die kirchenhistorischen Arbeiten des Jahr- 
zehents von 1851-1860, in the Zettschrift fr. hist. 
Theol. for 1866, see esp. pp. 6-19. 

2. Harmonies of the Gospels, and their Chro- 
nology. In addition to the works named above (p. 
950), the following deserve mention here: Lach- 
mann, De Ordine Narrationum in Evangeliis 
Synopticis, in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1835, pp. 
570-590, comp. his Nov. Test. tom. ii. (1850), pp. 
xiii-xxv.; Gelpke, Ueber die Anordn. d. Erzah- 
lungen in den synopt. Evangelien. Sendschreiben 
an K. Lachmann, Bern, 1839; Lant Carpenter, 
Apostolical Harmony of the Gospels, 2d ed., Lond. 
1838; J. G. Sommer, Synoptische Tafeln [11] f/f. 
d. Kritik u. Exegese der drei ersten Lvangelien, 
Bonn, 1842; Wieseler, Chronol. Synopse der vier 
Evangelien, Hamb. 18438, Eng. trans. Lond. 1864, 
comp. his art. Zeitrechnung, neutestamentliche, in 
Herzog’s Real-Encykl. xxi. 543 ff.; S. F. Jarvis, 
Chronol. Introd. to the Hist. of the Church, con- 
taining an Original Harmony of the Four Gospels, 
Lond. 1844, and New York, 1845, comp. J. L. 
Kingsley in the New Englander for April, 1847, 
and July, 1848; H. B. Hackett, Synoptical Study 
of the Gospels, in Bibl. Sacra for Feb. 1846; J. 
C. G. L. Krafft, Chronol. u. Harm. d. vier Evan- 
geen, Erlang. 1848; Anger, Synopsis Evangg. 
Matt. Marci Luce, cum Locis que supersunt par- 
allelis Litterarum et Traditionum Irenwo antiqui- 
orum, Lips. 1852, valuable; James Strong, New 
Harmony and Exposition of the Gospels, with 
Chronol. und Topog, Dissertations, finely illus- 
trated, New York, 1852,. large 8vo; Harmony of 
the Gospels, in the Greek of the Received Text, 
by the same, New York, 1854, 12mo; Stroud, 
New Greek Harm. of the Four Gospels, compris- 
ing a Synopsis and a Diatessaron, Lond. 1853, 4to; 
Mimpriss, Treasury Harmony and Practical Ex 
position of the Four Evangelists, Lond. 1855, 4to; 
Lichtenstein, Lebensgeschichte d. Herrn Jesu 
Christé in chronologischer Uebersicht, Erlang. 1856 ; 
(E. E. Hale) Logical Order of the Gospel Narra- 
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tives, in the Christ. Examiner for Sept. 1858, ana 
System and Order of Christ's Ministry, ibid. Jan. 
1864; M. H. Schulze, Evangelientafel als eine 
tibersichtl. Darstellung d. synopt. Evv. tn threm 
Verwandtschafiscerhalinigs zu einander, u. 8. w. 
Leipz. 1861; Chavannes, Defermination de quel- 
ques dates de hist. évangelique, in the Strasbourg 
Rev. de Theol. 1863, pp. 209-248; Bunsen’s Bidel- 
werk, Bd. viii. (1866), pp. 115-322, comp. Bd. ix. 
(Leben Jesu); Sevin, Die dret ersten Lvangelien 
synoptisch zusammengestellt, Wiesbaden, 1866, 
Greek after the Codex Sinaiticus, with the varia- 
tions of the Rec. Text; Erni, Evangelien- Ueber- 
sicht: sdmmtliche vier kanon. Evv., auf 7 Blattern 
. « . wortlich nach der offiziellen Ucbersetzung d. 
Zircherischen Landeskirche bearbeitet, u. 8. w. 
Ziirich, 1867. A Harmony of the Gospels in Greek 
(Tischendorf’s text), with various readings, notes, 
tables, etc., by the Rev. Frederic Gardiner, is now 
in press (New York, 1868). 

8. Commentaries. Passing by older works, we 
may notice Campbell, Four Gospels translated, with 
Notes, reprinted Andover, 1837, 2 vols. 8vo, val- 
uable for the Preliminary Dissertations; Kuinoel 
(Kiihnél), Comm. in Libr. N. T. historicos, 4 vols. 
Lips. (Matt., 4th ed. 1837; Mark and Luke, 4th 
ed. 1843; John, 3d ed. 1825), often unsound in 
philology, but still useful; Paulus, Azeg. Handb. 
ub. die dret ersten Evv., 3 Theile, Heidelb. 1830-33; 
Baumgarten-Crusius, Exeg. Schriften zum N. T. 
Bd. i. in 2 Th. (Matt., Mark, Luke), Jena, 1844-45, 
posthumous ; his Theol. Auslegung d. Johan. 
Schriften (1844-45) is more important; Olshausen, 
Bibl. Comm. Bde. i. and ii. Abth. 1, 2, 4e Aufl. 
rev. von Ebrard, Konigsb. 1853-62, Eng. trans. 
revised by A. C. Kendrick, New York, 1856-57; 
Meyer, Krit. exeg. Komm. tb. das N. T. Abth. 
i., li. Gott. (Matt., 5th ed. 1864; Mark and Luke, 
5th ed. 1867; John, 4th ed. 1862); De Wette, 
Kurzgef. exeg. Handb. zum N. T. Bad. i. Th. i.- 
iii. Leipz. (Matt., 4th ed. by Messner, 1857; Luke 
and Mark, 3d ed. 1846; John, 5th ed. by Briickner, 
1863); Stier, Die Reden des Herrn Jesu, 2¢ Aufl., 
7 Theile, Barmen, 1851-55, Eng. trans. 8 vols. 
Edin. 1855-61; John Brown, Discourses and Say- 
ings of our Lord Jesus Christ, 3 vols. Edin. 1850, 
reprinted in 2 vols. New York, 1864; Ewald, Die 
drei ersten Evv. tibers. u. erklart, Gott. 1850, and 
Die Johan. Schriften iibers. u. erklart, Gott. 1861- 
62; Norton, New Translation of the Gospels, with 
Notes, 2 vols. Boston, 1855, posthumous; Joel 
Jones (Judge), Notes on Scripture, Philad. 1861; 
Bleek, Synopt. Erkldrung der drei ersten Evange- 
lien, 2 Bde. Leipz. 1862; Bunsen's Bibclwerk, Bd. 
iv. Th. i. (1862), ed. by Holtzmann, translation 
with brief notes; and the Greek Testaments of 
Bloomfield (9th ed. 1855), Alford (5th ed. 1863), 
Webster and Wilkinson (1855), and Wordsworth 
(4th. ed. 1866). Of Lange's great Bibelicerk, 
‘critical, theological, and homiletical,” the vols. 
on Matthew, Mark, and Luke have been translated 
and published in this country, with valuable addi- 
tions, under the general editorship of Dr. Schaff 
(New York, 1865-66); the volume on John is in 
press. Nast’s Commentary (Matt. and Mark, Cin- 
cinnati, 1864) is on a similar plan. This volume 
has a valuable General Introduction to the Gospels, 
treating of their genuineness, authenticity, hannony, 
etc., which has also been issued separately. Since 
the publication of the Rev. Albert Barnes's Noles 
on the Gospels, 2 vols. New York, 1832, 17th ed., 
revised, 1847 (when 32,000 copies had already 
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been sold), numerous popular commentaries have 
in this country, representing more or less 
the theological views of different religious denom- 
inations, as by H. J. Ripley (Baptist), 2 vols. Boston, 
1837-38; Jos. Longking (Methodist), 4 vols. 16mo, 
New York, 1841-44; A. A. Livermore (Uni- 
tarian), 2 vols. Boston, 1841-42; L. R. Paige 
(Universalist), 2 vols. Boston, 1844-45; M. W. 
Jacobus, 3 vols. New York, 1848-56; C. H. Hall 
(Episcopalian ), 2 vols. New York, 1857; J. J. Owen, 
3 vols. New York, 1857-60; D. D. Whedon (Meth- 
wdist), 2 vols New York, 1860-66; and I. P. 
Warren, New Test. with Notes, vol. i. Boston, 1867 
(Amer. Tr. Soc.). Of works illustrating portions of 
the Gospels; Abp. Trench’s Notes on the Parables 
(1841, 9th ed. 1864), Notes on the Miracles (1846, 
7th ed. 1860), and Studies in the Guzpels (1867), 
of all of which we have American editions, deserve 
particular mention. Wichelhaus has written an 
elaborate commentary on the history of the Passion 
Week (Ausfihrl. Komm. gu d. Gesch. des Leulens 
Jesu Christi, Halle, 1855). Of the works named 
above, the most valuable in a critical and philo- 
logical point of view are those of Meyer, De Wette, 
and Bleek. For treatises on the separate Gospels, 
see their respective names; see also the article 
JEsUs CHRIST. A. 


GOTHOLI’AS. Josias, son of Gotholias (ro- 
@oAlov: Gothulie), was one of the sons of Elam 
who returned from Babylon with Esdras (1 Esdr. 
viii. 33). The name is the same as ATHALIAH, 
with the common substitution of the Greek G for 
the Hebrew guttural Ain (comp. Gomorrah, Gaza, 
etc.). This passage compared with 2 K. xi. 1, &c. 
shows that Athaliah was both a male and female 
name. 


GOTHO'NIEL (roOovha, *. e. Othniel ; 
{Sin.! To@ovov, gen.:] Gothoniel), father of Cha- 
bris, who was one of the governors (Zpyovres) of 
the city of Bethulia (Jud. vi. 15). 


GOURD. I. 312‘? only in Jon. iv. 6-10: 
xodoktvn: hedera. A difference of opinion has 
long existed as to the plant which is intended by 
this word. The argument is as old us Jerome, 
whoee rendering hedera was impugned by Augus- 
tine as a heresy! In reality Jerome's rendering 
was not intended to be critical, but rather as a kind 
of jis aller necessitated by the want of a proper 
Latin word to express the original. Besides he was 
unwilling to leave it in merely Latinized Hebrew 
(akuym), which might have occasioned misappre- 
hensions. Augustine, following the LX X. and Syr. 
Versions, was in favor of the rendering gourd, 
which was adopted by Luther, the A. V., etc. In 
Jerome's description of the plant called in Syr. 
karo, and Punic el-keroa, Celsius recognizes the 
Récinus Palma Christi, or Castor-oil plant (Hiero- 
bot. ii. 273 ff.; Bochart, Jieroz. ii. 293, 623). 
The Ricinus was seen by Niebuhr (Descript. of 
Arad. p. 148) at Basra, where it was distinguished 
by the name el-keroa; by Rauwolf (7 rav. p. 52) 
ft was noticed in great abundance near Tripoli, 
where the Arabe called it el-kerua; while both 
Hasselquist and Robinson observed very large speci- 
mens of ee in the neighborhood of Jericho (« Ri- 
cinus in altitudinem arboris *’ Hasselg. p. 
555; see also Rob. i. 553). sa cia = 

Niebuhr observes that the Jews and Christians 
% Mosul (Nineveh) maintained that the tree which 
eheltered Jonah was not “ el-keros,’’ but “el-kerra,"’ 
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a sort of gourd. ‘his revival of the August. ren- 
dering has been defended by J. E. Faber (Votes on 
Harmer's Observations, etc. i. 145). And it must 
be confessed that the evidently miraculous charac- 
ter of the narrative in Jon. deprives the Palma 
Christi of any special claim to identification on the 
ground of its rapid growth and decay, as described 
by Niebuhr. Much more important, however, is 
it to observe the tree-like character of this plant, 
rendering it more suitable for the purpose which it 
is stated to have fulfilled; also the authority of the 
Palestine Jews who were contemporaries of Jerome, 
as compared with that of the Mosul Jews conversed 
with by Niebuhr. But most decisive of all seems 
the derivation of the Hebrew word from the Egyp- 
tian Aika (Herod. ii. 94; comp. Biihr, ad loc. ; and 
Jablonsky, Opusc. pt. i. p. 110) established by Cel- 
sius, with whose arguments Michaelis declares him- 
self entirely satisfied (J. D. Mich. Suppl.); and 
confirmed by the Talmudical 1%)? J=C", kik-oil, 
prepared from the seeds of the Ficinus (Buxt. Lez. 
Chald, Talmud. col. 2029), and Dioscorides, iv. 
164, where xpdérwy (= Palma Christ) is described 
under the name of x/{x:, and the oil made from its 
seeds is called «leivorv EAacov- 

IL. FV 25, and ONY. (1.) In 2 K fv. 
39; a fruit used as food, disagreeable to the taste, 
and supposed to be poisonous. (2.) In 1 K. vi. 
18, vii. 24, as an architectural ornament, where A. 
V. “knops."” In Hebrew the plunt is described as 


rryw 122: Buwerov ev Tp &ypq: tilem silres- 
trem; whence in A. V. “ wild vine’? [2 K. iv. 39]. 
The fruit is called in Hebrew as above; roAuwn 
dypla, LXX. = dypla noAoKxtvOn, Suid.: colocyn- 
thides agri; “wild gourds,” A. V. 

The inconsistency of all these renderings is man- 
ifest; but the fact is that the [lebrew name of the 
plant may denote any shrub which grows in ten. 
drils, such as the colocynth, or the cucumber. 
Rosenmiiller and Gesenius pronounce in favor of 
the wild cucumber, Cucumis agrestis or asininus 
(Cels. Hierobot. i. 393 ff.). This opinion is con- 


firmed by the derivation from /28, to burst. . The 
wild cucumber bursts at the touch of the finger, 
and scatters its seeds, which the colocynth does not 
(Rosenm. Alterthumsk. iv. pt. 1, &c.). 
T. EB 

There can, we think, be no reasonable doubt that 
the Aikdyin which afforded shade to the prophet 
Jonah before Nineveh is the Ricinus communis, or 
castor-oil plant, which, formerly a native of Asia, 
is now naturalized in America, Africa, and the south 
of Europe. This plant, which varies considerably 
in size, being in India a tree, but in England sel- 
dom attaining a greater height than three or four 
feet, receives its generic name from the resemblance 
its fruit was anciently supposed to bear to the 
acarus (‘tick’') of that name. See Dioscorides 
(iv. 161, ed. Sprengel) and Pliny (//. N. xy. 7). 
The leaves are large and palmate, with serrated 
lobes, and would form an excellent shelter for the 
sun-stricken prophet. The seeds contain the oil se 
well known under the name of “ castor-oil,”’ which 
has for ages been in high repute as a medicine. 


With regard to the “wild gourds” (119/73, 
pakkuoth) of 2K. iv. 39, which one of “the sons 
of the prophets”’ gathered ignorantly, supposing 
them to be good for food, there can be no douht 
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Castor-oil plant. 


that it is a species of the gourd tribe (Cucur- 
bitacee), which contain some plants of a very bitter 
and dangerous character. The leaves and tendrils 
of this family of plants bear some resemblance to 
those of the vine. Hence the expression, * wild 
vine;’’@ and as several kinds of Cucurlitacea,, 
such as melons, pumpkins, etc., are favorite articles 
of refreshing food amongst the Orientals, we can 
easily understand the cause of the mistake. 

The plants which have been by different writers 
identified with the pakkudth are the following: the 
colocynth, or coloquintida (Citrullus colocynthis) ; 
the Cucumis prophetarum, or globe cucumber ; 
and the Ecbalium (Momordica) elaterium; all of 
which have claims to denote the plant in question. 


The etymology of the word from Y/2®, “to split 
or burst open,’’ has been thought to favor the iden- 
tification of the plant with the cbalium elaterium, 
or “squirting cucumber,”’ so called from the elas- 
ticity with which the fruit, when ripe, opens and 
scatters the seeds when touched. This is the 
&yptos aixvos of Dioscorides (iv. 152) and Theo- 
phrastus (vii. 6, § 4, &c.), and the Cucumis syl- 
vestris of Pliny (HI. N. xx. 2). Celsius (Hierob. 
i. 393), Rosenmiiller (Aid/. Bot. p. 128), Winer 
( Bibl. Realw. i. 525), and Gesenius ( Thes. p. 1122), 
are in favor of this explanation, and, it must be 
confessed, not without some reason. The old ver- 
sions, however, understand the colocynth, the fruit 
of which is about the size of an orange. The 
drastic medicine in such general use is a prepara- 
tion from this plant. Michaelis (Suppl. Ler. Heb. 
p- 344) and Oedmann ( Verm. Samm. iy. 88) adopt 
this explanation; and since, according to Kitto 
(Pict. Bibl. 1. c.), the dry gourds of the colocynth, 
when crushed, burst with a crashing noise, there is 
much reason for being satisfied with an explanation 
which has authority, etymology, and general suit- 
ableness in its favor. All the above-named plants 
are found in the East. Wi. 


a "One went out into the field to gatier potherbs 
(SYN), and found a wild vine” (TW JE2). 
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* There is a Letter relating to Jonah’s GouRD in 
the Bibl. Sacra, xii. 396 ff., from the late Rev. H. 
Lobdell, M. D., missionary at .Woszi/ in Mesopotamia. 
He says that “the Mohammedans, Christians, and 
Jews all agree in referring the plant to the ker'a, 
a kind of pumpkin peculiar to the East. The 
leaves are large, and the rapidity of the growth of 


the plant is astonishing. Its fruit is, for the most 
part, eaten in a fresh state, and is somewhat like 
the squash. It has no more than a generic resem- 
blance to the gourd of the United States, though I 
suppose that both are species of the cucurbita. It 
is grown in great abundance on the alluvial banks 
of the Tigris, and on the plain between the river 
and ruins of Nineveh, which is about a mile wide.” 
He gives reasons for supposing that the LXX. xo- 
AoxtvOn was really meant to designate that plant. 
Dr. Pusey (Jonah, p. 259) follows those who adopt 
our marginal rendering as correct, namely, palmcrist 
or the castor-oil plant as described above. He re- 
marks concerning this plant (which must be true, 
perhaps, of any plant with which the kikdyén was 
identical) that while the rapidity of its growth was 
supernatural, it was a growth in conformity with 
the natural character of the product. H. 


GOVERNOR. In the A. V. this one Eng- 
lish word is the representative of no less than ten 
Hebrew and four [five] Greek words. To discrim- 
inate between them is the object of the following 
article. 


a: FTN, alliiph, the chief of a tribe or family, 


F) Ds, eleph (Judg. vi. 15; Is. lx. 22; Mie. v. 2), 
and equivalent to the “prince of a thousand ” of 
Ex. xviii. 21, or the “ head of a thousand "' of Num. 
i. 16. It is the term applied to the “dukes ”’ of 
Edom (Gen. xxxiv.). The LX.X. have retained the . 
etymological significance of the word in rendering 
it by xiAlapxos in Zech. ix. 7; xii. 5, 6 (comp. 
wow), from wow). The usage in other pas- 
sages seems to imply a more intimate relationship 
than that which would exist between a chieftain 


b From é«BadAw. 
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und his fellow-clansmen, and to express the closest 
friendship. Aduph is then “a guide, director, 
counsellor” (Ps. Iv. 13; Prov. ii. 17; Jer. iii. 4), 
the object of confidence or trust (Mic. v. 2). 

2. pet, chikek (Judg. v. 9), and 3. Pi TT, 
m'chokek (Judg. v. 14), denote a ruler in his ca- 
pacity of bucgiver and dispenser of justice (Gen. 
xlix. 10; Prov. viii. 15; comp. Judg. v. 14, with 
Is. x. 1). 

4. dyin, mishél, a ruler considered especially as 
having power over the property and persons of his 
subjects; whether his authority were absolute, as in 
Josh. xii. 2, of Sihon, and in Ps. cv. 20, of Pharaoh ; 
or delecated, as in the case of Abraham's steward 
(Gen. xxiv. 2), and Joseph as second to Pharaoh 
(Gen. xlv. 8, 26, Ps. ev. 21). The “ governors of 
the people “’ in 2 Chr. xxiii. 20 appear to have been 
the king's bedy-guard (cf. 2 K. xi. 19). 


5. “W2, ndvid, is connected etymologically with 


“"T23 and 122, and denotes a prominent personage, 


whatever his. capacity. It is applied to a king as 
the military and civil chief of his people (2 Sam. 
v. 2, vi. 21; 1 Chr. xxix. 22), to the general of an 
ariny (2 Chr. xxxii. 21), and to the head of a tribe 
(2 Chr. xix. 11). The heir-apparent to the crown 
was thus desivnated (2 Chr. xi. 22), as holding a 
prominent position among the king’s sons. ‘The 
term is also used of persons who fulfilled certain 
otfices in the temple, and is applied equally to the 
bivh-priest (2 Chr. xxxi. 10, 13), as to inferior 
priests (2 Chr. xxxv. 8) to whose charge were cum- 
mitted the treasures and the dedicated things (1 
Chr. xxvi. 24), and to Levites appointed for special 
service (2 Chr. xxxi. 12). It denotes an officer of 
high rank in the palace, the lord high chamberlain 
(2 Cor. xxviii. 7), who is also described as ‘‘ over 
the household ’’ (1 K. iv. 6), or “over the house” 
(1 BK. xviii. 3). Such was the office held by Shebna, 
the scribe, or secretary of state (Is. xxii. 15), and 
in which be was succeeded by Eliakim (2 K. xviii. 
18). It is perhaps the equivalent of olxovduos, 
Kom. xvi. 23, and of jepoordrys, 1 Esdr. vii. 2 
(cf. 1 Eadr. i. 8). 

6. NW), nasi. The prevailing idea in this 
word is that of eleratiun. It is applied to the 
chief of the tribe (Gen. xvii. 20; Num. i. 3, &.), 
to the heads of sections of a tribe (Num. iii. 32, 
vii. 2), and to a powerful sheykh (Gen. xxiii. 6). 
[t appears to be synonymous with alliph in 2 Chr. 


i. 2, mo Nw) — = mas ‘wT (cf. 2 Chr. v. 2). 
[n general it denotes a man of elevated rank. In 
later times the title was given to the presideut of 
the great Sanbedrim (Selden, De Synedriis, ii. 6, 
§ 1). 

7. TITND, pechah, is probably a word of Assyrian 
origin. It is applied in 1 K. x. 15 to the petty 
chieftains who were tributary to Solomon (2 Chr. 
ix. 14); to the military commander of the Syrians 
(1 K. xx. 24), the Assyrians (2 K. xviii. 24), the 
Chaldzans (Jer. li. 2:5), and the Medes (Jer. li. 28). 
Under the Persian viceroys, during the Babylonian 
Captivity, the land of the Hebrews appears to have 
been portioned out among “ governors”? (7115, 
pachkith) inferior in rank to the satraps (Ezr. viii. 
86), like the other provinces which were under the 
deminion of the Persian king (Neh. ii. 7,9). It 
‘a impossible to determine the precise limits of their 
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authority, or the functions which they had tz per 
form. ‘hey formed a part of the Babylonian sys- 
tem of government, and are expreasly distinguished 


from the DXIQO, s'gdnim (Jer. li. 23, 28), to 
whom, as well as to the satraps, they seem to have 
been inferior (Dan. iii. 2, 3, 27); as also from the 
SW, sdrim (Esth. iii, 12, viii. 9), who, on the 
other hand, had a subordinate jurisdiction. Shesh- 
bazzar, the “prince” (S°W3, Ezr. i. 8) of Judah, 
was appointed by Cyrus “ governor” of Jerusalem 
(zr. v. 14), or “governor of the Jews,"’ as he is 
elsewhere designated (Ezr. vi. 7), an othice to which 
Nehemiah afterwards succeeded (Neb. v. 14) under 
the title of Tirshatha (Ezr. ii. 63; Neh. viii. 9). 
Zerubbabel, the representative of the royal family 
of Judah, is also called the “ governor" of Judah 
(Hag. i. 1), but whether in consequence of hie 
position in the tribe or from his official rank is not 
quite clear. Tatnai, the « governor’ beyond the 
river, is spoken of by Josephus (int. xi. 4, § 4) 
under the name of Sisines, as &wapyos of Syria 
and Pheenicia (cf. 1 Esd. vi. 3); Ae saine term 
being empluyed to denote the Roman proconsul or 
proprietor as well as the procurator (Jos. And. xx. 
8, § 1). It appears from zr. vi. 8 that these 
governors were intrusted with the collection of the 
kiny’s taxes; and from Neh. v. 18, xii. 26, that 
they were supported by a contribution levied upon 
the people, which was technically termed “the 
bread of the governor ’’ (comp. Ezr. iv. 14). They 
were probably assisted in discharging their official 
duties by a council (zr. iv. 7, vi. 6). In the 
Peshito version of Neh. iii. 11, Pahath Moab is not 
taken as a proper name, but is rendered © chief of 
Moab; *’ and a similar translation is given in other 
passages where the words occur, as in kzr. ii. 6, 
Neh. vii. 11, x. 14. The “ governor"? bevond the 
river had a judyment-seat at Jerusalem, from which 
probably he administered justice when making a 
progress through his province (Neh. iii. 7). 

8. “TD, pdkid, denotes simply a person ap- 
pointed to any office. It is used of the ofticers pro- 
posed to be appointed by Joseph (Gen. xli. 34); of 
Zebul, Abimelech’s lieutenant (Judg. ix. 28); of 
an ofhicer of the high-priest (2 Chr. xxiv. 11), in- 
ferior to the nagid (2. Chr. xxxi. 12, 13), or prikid 
nagid (Jer. xx. 1); and of a priest or Levite of high 
rauk (Neh. xi. 14, 22). The same term is applied 
to the eunuch who was over the men of war (2 K. 
xxv. 19; Jer. lii. 25), and to an officer appointed 
for especial service (I‘sth. ii. 3). In the passave 
of Jer. xx. above quoted it probably denotes the 
captain of the temple guard mentioned in Acts iv. 
1, v. 24, and al Josephus (B. J. vi. 5, § 3). 


9. we WW, shallit, a man of authority y. Applied 
to Joseph as s Ph araoh’s prime minister (Gen. xlii. 
6); to Arioch, the captain of the guard, to the king 
of Babylon (Dan. ii. 15), and to Daniel as third in 
rank under Belshazzar (Dan. v. 29). 


10. “WW, sar, a chief, in any capacity. The 
term is used equally of the general of an army (Gen. 
xxi. 22), or the commander of a division (1 K. xvi. 
9, xi. 24), as of the governor of Pharaoh's prison 
(Gen. xxxix. 21), and the chief of his butlers and 
bakers (Gen. xl. 2), or herdsnien (Gen. xlvii. 6). 
The chief officer of a city, in his civic capacity, was 
thus designated (1 K. xxii. 26; 2 K. xxiii. 8). 
The same dignitary is elsewhere described as “ oves 
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the city" (Neh. xi.9). In Judg. ix. 30 sar is 
synonymous with pukid in ver. 28, and with both 


paid and ndgid in 1 Chr. xxiv. 5. TD 


FVINVAM, séré hamm'dinéth, “the princes of 
provinces’ (1 K. xx. 14), appear to have held a 
somewhat similar position to the “governors” 
under the Persian kings. 

11. "EOvdpyns, 2 Cor. xi. 32 — an officer of rank 
under Aretas, the Arabian king of Damascus. It 
is not easy to determine the capacity in which he 
acted. ‘I'he term is applied in 1 Mace. xiv. 47, xv. 
1 to Simon the high-priest, who was made general 
and ethnarch of the Jews, as a vassal of Demetrius. 
From this the office would appear to be distinct 
from a military command. ‘he jurisdiction of 
Archelaus, called by Josephus (B. J. ii. 6, § 3) an 
ethnarchy, extended over Idumea, Samaria, and 
all Judea, the half of his father’s kingdom, which 
he held as the emperor's vassal. But, on the other 
hand, Strabo (xvii. 13), in enumerating the officers 
who formed part of the machinery of the Roman 
government in Egypt, mentions ethnarchs appar- 
ently ag inferior both to the military commanders 
and to the nomarchs, or governors of districts. 
Again, the prefect of the colony of Jews in Alex- 
andria (called by Philo yevdpyns, fb. in Flace. 
§ 10) is designated by this title in the edict of 
Claudius given by Josephus (Ant. xix. 5, § 2). 
According to Strabo (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 7, § 2) he 
exercised the prerogatives of an ordinary independent 
ruler. It has therefore been conjectured that the 
ethnarch of Damascus was merely the governor of 
the resident Jews, and this conjecture receives some 
support from the parallel narrative in Acts ix. 24, 
where the Jews alone are said to have taken part 
in the conspiracy against the Apostle. But it does 
not seem probable that an officer of such limited 
jurisdiction would be styled “the ethnarch of 
Aretas the king; ’ and as the term is clearly capa- 
ble of a wide range of meaning, it was most likely 
intended to denote one who held the city and dis- 
trict of Damascus as the king's vassal or repre- 
sentative. 

12. ‘Hyeudy, the procurator of Judea under the 
Romans (Matt. xxvii. 2, etc.). The verb is em- 
ployed (Luke ii. 2) to denote the nature of the 
jurisdiction of Quirinus over the imperial province 
of Syria. 

13. Oixorduos (Gal. iv. 2), a steward; apparently 
intrusted with the management of a minor's prop- 
erty. 
14. "ApxitplaaAwos, John ii. 9, “the governor 
of the feast." It has been conjectured, but with- 
out much show of probability, that this officer cor- 
responded to the cuuwociapyos of the Greeks, 
whose duties are described by Plutarch (Sympos. 
Quest. 4), and to the arbiter bibendi of the Romans. 
Lightfoot supposes him to have been a kind of 
chaplain, who pronounced the blessings upon the 
wine that was drunk during the seven days of the 
Muarriage feast. Again, some have taken him to 
be equivalent to the Tpawe(onwaids, who is defined 
by Pollux (Onom. vi. 1) as one who had the charge 
of all the servants at a feast, the carvers, cup- 
bearers, cooks, etc. But there is nothing in the 
narrative of the marriage feast at Cana which would 
lead to the supposition that the dpyerp{iAiwos held 





@ * On the contrary, Fiirst maintains (Handtve. s. v.) 
shat a region and a river bore this name (the latter the 
Kisel-Osen, Hitter’s Bydk. viii. 590, 615). The district 


GOZAN 


the rank of a servant. He appears sather to have 
been on intimate terms with the bridegroom, and 
to have presided at the banquet in his stead. The 
duties of the master of a feast are given at full 
Jength in Ecclus. xxxv. (xxxii.). 

In the Apocryphal buoks, in addition to the com 
mon words, ipywy, Seandrns, orparnydés, which 
are rendered “ governor,’ we find éwiordrns (3 
Esdr. i. 8; Jud. ii. 14), which closely correspone« 


to “TD: Exapyos used of Zerubbabel and Tatna 
(1 Esdr. vi. 3, 29, vii. 1), and wpoordrns, applia 
to Sheshbazzar (1 Esdr. ii. 12), both of which rep 


resent 119: lepoordrns (1 Esdr. vii. 2) am 
wpoordrns Tov iepob (2 Mace. iii. 4), “the gov 


ernor of the temple "* = TY) (cf. 2 Chr. xxxv. 8) 
and garpdwns (1 Esdr. iii. 2, 21), “a satrap,” not 
always used in its strict sense, but as the equivalent 
of orparnyéds (Jud. v. 2, vii. 8). 

aie W. A. W. 

* 15. ‘O ebOuvwy, the governor (dirigens, Vulg.), 
Jas. iii.4, where the pilot or helmsman is meant. 
Both xuBepyfrns (Acts xxvii. 11 and Rev. xviii. 
17) and the Latin gubernator, whence our “ gov- 
ernor "’ is derived, denote the man at the helm of 
the vessel. H. 


GO’ZAN (jT3 [perh. quarry, Ges. ; pass, 
Jord, First]: Today; [Vat. 2 K. xvii. 6, Paap, 
and 1 Chr., Xw(ap:] Guzan, [in Is., Gozium]) seems 
in the A. V. of 1 Chr. v. 26 to be the name of a 
river; but in Kings (2 K. xvii. 6, and xviii. 11) it 
is evidently applied not to a river but a country.2 
Where Kings and Chronicles differ, the authority 
of the latter is weak; and the name Gozan will 
therefore be taken in the present article for the 
name of a tract of country. 

Gozan was the tract to which the Israelites were 
carried away captive by Pul, Tiglath-Pileser, and 
Shalmaneser, or possibly Sargon. It has been 
variously placed; but it is probably identical with 
the Gauzanitis of Ptolemy (Geograph. y. 18), and 
may be regarded as represented by the Mygdonia of 
other writers (Strab., Polyb., etc.). It was the tract 
watered by the Habor (’ABédphas, or XaBedpas), 
the modem Kiabour, the great Mesopotamian 
affluent of the Euphrates. Mr. Layard describes 
this region as one of remarkable fertility (Ninerch 
and Babylon, pp. 269-313). According to the 
LXX.Halah and Habor were both rivers of Gozan 
(2 K. xvii. 6); but this is a mistranslation of the 
Hebrew text, and it is corrected in the following 
chapter, where we have the term “ river’? used in 
the singular of the Habor only. Halah seems to 
have been a region adjoining Gozan. [IIALAn.] 
With respect to the term Mygdonia, which became 
the recognized name of the region in classic times, 
and which Strabo (xvi. 1, § 27) and Plutarch 
(Lucull. c. 32) absurdly connect with the Mace- 
donian Mygdones, it may be observed that it is 
merely Gozan, with the participial or adjectival 2 
prefixed. The Greek writers always represent the 
Semitic z by their own d. Thus Gaza became 
Cadytis, Achzib became Ecdippa, the river Zab 
became the Viaba, and M'gozan became Mygdon. 

The conjunction of (:0zan with Haran or Harran 
in Isaiah (xxxvii. 12) is in entire agreement with 





was on the river, and a ford there (see above) may have 
given name to both. ith 


GRABA 


the position here assigned to the former. As Gozan 
was the district on the Khabour, so Haran was 
that upon the Bilik, the next affluent of the 
Euphrates. (See CHARRAN.] The Assyrian kings, 
having conquered the one, would naturally go on 


to the other. G. R. 
GRA‘BA (‘AypaBd; [so Ald.; Vat.] Alex. 
[and 10 other MSS.) "AyyaBd: Ar mach), 1 Esdr. 


v. 29. [HaGasa.] he is the case with many 
names in the A. V. of the Apocryphal books, it is 
not obvious whence our translators got the form 
they have hero employed — without the initial A, 
which even the corrupt Vulgate retains. 

* GRAFT (Rom. xi. 17 ff). [See OLIVE. ] 

GRAPE. [VINE] 

GRASS. 1. This is the ordinary rendering of 
the Heb. word “SM, which signifies properly an 


inclosed spot, from the root “YT, to inclose; but 
this root also has the second meaning to flourish, 
and hence the noun frequently signifies ‘“ fodder,” 
« food of cattle.” In this sense it occurs in 1 K. 
xviii. 5; Job xl. 15; Ps. civ. 14; Is. xv. 6, &e. 
As the herbage rapidly fades under the parching 
heat of the sun of Palestine, it has afforded to the 
sacred writers an image of the fleeting nature of 
buman fortunes (Job viii. 12; Ps. xxxvii. 2), and 
also of the brevity of human life (Is. xl. 6,7; Ps. 


xe. 5). The LXX. render “Y2T1 by Bordyn and 
wxéa, but most frequently by xdpros, a word which 
in Greek has passed through the very same modifi- 
cations of meaning as its Hebrew representative: 
xépros = gramen, “ fodder,” is properly a court 
or inclosed space for cattle to feed in (Hom. Jl. xi. 
774), and then any feeding-place whether inclosed 
or not (Bur. Jph. T. 134, xédpros ebSevdpar). 
Gesenius questions whether “ST, ydpros, and 
the Sanek. harit =“ green’? may not be traceable 
to the same root. 


2. In Jer. 1. 11, A.V. renders SW MD 
as the heifer at grass, and the LXX. és Boitia éy 
Bordsy. It should be “as the heifer treading out 
corn’? (comp. Hos. x. 11). NID comes from 
wrx, conterere, triturare, and has been con- 


founded with NW", gramen, from root NIT, 
to germinate. This is the word rendered grass 
in Gen. i. 11, 12, where it is distinguished from 
a=W, the latter signifying herbs suitable for 
human food, while the former is herbage for cattle. 
Gesenius says it is used chiefly concerning grass, 
which has no seed (at least none obvious to general 
observers), and the smaller weeds which spring up 
spontaneously from the soil. The LXX. render it 


by xAdn, as well as by xdpros, Bordyn, and xéa. 
3. In Num. xxii. 4, where mention is made of 
the ox licking up the grass of the field, the Heb. 


word is j7")", which elsewhere is rendered green, 


when followed by NWT or Ay, as in Gen. i. 
WH), and Ps. xxxvii. 2. It answers to the German 


das Grine, and comes from the root 27%, to 
flourish like grass. 


4. atyy is used in Deut., in the Psalms, and 
m the Prophets, and, as distinguished from NIE, 
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signifies herbs for human food (Gen. L 30; Ps. civ. 
14), but also fodder for cattle (Deut. xi. 15; Jer. 
xiv. 6). It is the grass of the field (Gen. ii. 5 
Ex. ix. 22) and of the mountain (Ie. xiii. 15 
Prov. xxvii. 25). 

In the N. T. wherever the word grass occurs it 
is the representative of the Greek xepTes 


*# GRASS oN THE HOUSE-TOP. 
THOTH, Amer. ed.] 


GRASSHOPPER. [Locust.] 
* GRATE. [Acrar.] 
GRAVE. ([Burtac.] 


GREAVES (TIES 1D). This word occurs in 
the A. V. only in 1 Sam. xvii. 6, in the description 
of the equipment of Goliath — “ he had greaves of 
brass upon his legs.”’ Its ordinary meaning is a 
piece of defensive armor which reached from the 
foot to the knee, and thus protected the shin of the 
wearer. This was the case with the «ynuls of the 
Greeks, which derived its name from its covering 
the xvfun, t. e. the part of the ley above-named. 
But the Mitzchah of the above passage can hardly 
have been armor of this nature. Whatever the 
armor was, it was not worn on the legs, but on the 


feet (S97) of Goliath. It appears to be derived 
from a root signifying brightness, as of a star (see 
Gesenius and Fiirst). The word is not in either 
the dual or plural number, but is singular. It 
would therefore appear to have been more a kind 
of shoe or boot than 8 “greave;'’ though in our 
ignorance of the details of the arms of the He- 
brews and the Philistines we cannot conjecture 
more closely as to its nature. At the same time it 
niust be allowed that all the old versions, including 
Josephus, give it the meaning of a piece of armor 
for the leg — some even for the thigh. G. 


GREECE, GREEKS, GRECIANS. The 
histories of Greece and Palestine are as little con- 
nected as those of any other two nations exercising 
the same influence on the destinies of mankind 
could well be. 


The Homeric Epos in its widest range does not 
include the Hebrews, while on the other hand the 
Mosaic idea of the Western world seems to have 
been sufficiently indefinite. It is pussible that 
Moses rnay have derived some geographical outlines 
from the Egyptians; but he doés not use then in 
Gen. x. 2-5, where he mentions the descendants of 
Javan as peopling the isles of the Gentiles. This 
is merely the vaguest possible indication of a geo- 
graphical locality; and yet it is not improbable that 
his Egyptian teachers were almost equally in the 
dark as to the position of a country which had not 
at that time arrived at a unity sutticiently imposing 
to arrest the attention of its neighbors. The 
amount and precision of the information possessed 
by Moses must be measured by the nature of the 
relation which we can conceive as existing in his 
time between Greece and Egypt. Now it appears 
from Herodotus that prior to the Trojan war the 
current of tradition, sacred and mytholoyical, set 
from Egypt towards Greece; and the first quasi- 
historical event which awakened the curiosity, and 
stimulated the imagination of the Egyptian priests, — 


[ANA- 


a ®In Matt. xiii. 26 and Mark iv. 28 ydpros is ren- 
dered ‘“ blade,” and in 1 Cor. iii. 12 “hay.” The 
other translation occurs 12 times. a. 
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was the story of Paris and Helen (Herod. ii. 43, 
61, 52, and 112). At the time of the Exodus, 
therefore, it ia not likely that Greece had entered 
mto any definite relation whatever with Egypt. 
Withdrawn from the sea-coast, and only gradually 
fighting their way to it during the period of the 
Judges, the Hebrews can have had no opportunity 
of forming connections with the Greeks. From the 
time of Moses to that of Joel, we have no notice 
of the Greeks in the Hebrew writings, except that 
which was contained in the word JAVAN (Gen. x. 
2); and it does not seem probable that duriny this 
period the word had any peculiar significance for a 
Jew, except in so far as it was associated with the 
idea of islanders. When, indeed, they caine into 
contact with the Ionians of Asia Minor, and recog- 
nized them as the long-lost islanders of the western 
migration, it was natural that they should mark 


the similarity of sound between {) = hb and 
Tones, and the application of that name to the 
Asiatic Greeks would tend to satisfy in some meas- 


ure a longing to realize the Mosaic ethnography. 
Accordingly the O. T. word which is Grecia, in 
A. V. Greece, Greeks, ete., is in Hebrew {)°, Ja- 
rin (Joel iii. 6; Dan. viii. 21): the Hebrew, how- 
ever, is sometimes retained (Is. Ixvi. 19; Kz. xxvii. 
13). In Gen. x. 2, the LXX. have «ad ‘Idvay 
xal 'EAcod, with which Rosenmiiller compares 
Jf{erod. i. 56-58, and professes to discover the two 
elements of the Greek race. From ’Iduvay he gets 
the lunian or Pelasyian, from 'EAiod (for which he 


supposes the Heb. orizinal rites ps), the Hellenic 
elenent. This is excessively fanciful, and the de- 
gree of accuracy which it implies upon an ethno- 
logical question cannot possibly be attributed to 
Moses, and is by no means necessarily involved in 
the fact of his divine inspiration. 

The Greeks and Hebrews met for.the first time 
im the slave-market. The medium of communica- 
tion seens to have been the Tyrian slave-merchant. 
About B. c. 800 Joel speaks of the Tyrians as sell- 
ing the children of Judah to the Grecians (Joel iii. 
6); and in Ez. xxvii. 13 the Greeks are mentioned 
as bartering their brazen vessels for slaves. On the 
other hand, Hochart says that the Greek slaves 
were highly valued throughout the East (Geogr. 
Sac. pt. i. lib. iii. c. 3, p. 175); and it is probable 
that the Tyrians took advantage of the calamities 
which befell either nation to sell them as slaves to 
the other. Abundant opportunities would be af- 
forded by the attacks of the Lydian monarchy on 
the one people, and the Syrian on the other; and 
it is certain that Tyre would let slip no occasion of 
replenishing her slave-market. 

Prophetical notice of Greece occurs in Dan. viii. 
21, ete., where the history of Alexander and his 
successors is rapidly sketched. Zechariah (ix. 13) 
foretells the triumphs of the Maccahees against the 
Gneco-Syrian empire, while Isaiah looks forward 
to the conversion of the Greeks, amongst other 
Gentiles, through the instrumentality of Jewish 
missionaries (Ixvi. 19). For the connection between 
the Jews and the quasi-Greek kingdoms which 
sprang out of the divided empire of Alexander, 
reference should be made to other articles. 

The presence of Alexander himself at Jerusalem, 
and his respectful demeanor, are described by Jose- 
phus (Ant. xi. 8, § 3); and some Jews are even 
said to have joined him in his expedition against 
Persia (Hecat. ap. Joseph. c. Apion, ii. 4), as the 
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Samaritans had already done in the siege of Tyre 
(Joseph. Ant. xi. 8, §§ 4-6). In 1 Mace. xii. 5-23 
(about B. c. 180), and Joseph. Ant. xii. 4, § 10, 
we have an account of an embassy and letter sent 
by the Lacedamonians to the Jews. [AkEUS; 
Ontas.] | The most remarkable feature in the 
transaction is the claim which the Lacedsemonians 
prefer to kindred with the Jews, and which Areus 
professes to establish by reference to a book. It is 
by no means unlikely that two declining nations, 
the one crouching beneath a Roman, the other be- 
neath a Greeco-Syrian invader, should draw tovether 
in face of the common calamity. This may have 
been the case, or we may with Jahn (//eb, Comin. 
ix. 91, note) regard the athhir as a piece of pompous 
trifling or idle curiosity, at a period when * all na- 
tions were curious to ascertain their origin, and 
their relationship to other nations.” 

The notices of the Jewish people which occur in 
Greek writers have been collected by Josephus (c. 
Apron. i. 22). The chief are Pythagoras, Herod- 
otus, Cheerilus, Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Hee- 
ateus. The main drift of the argument of Jose- 
phus is to show that the Greek authors derived 
their materials from Jewish sources, or with more 
or Jess distinctness referred to Jewish history. For 
Pythagoras, he cites Hermippus’s life; for Aristotle, 
Clearchus; but it should be remembered that the 
Neo-Platonism of these authorities makes them 
comparatively worthless; that Hermippus in par- 
ticular belongs to that Alexandrian schoo] which 
made it its business to fuse the Hebrew traditions 
with the philosophy of Greece, and propitiated the 
genius of Orientalism by denying the merit of orig- 
inality to the great and independent thinkers of 
the West. This style of thought was further de- 
veloped by Iamblichus; and a very good specimen 
of it may be seen in Le Clere’s notes on Grotius, 
de Verit. It has been ably and vehemently assailed 
by Ritter, Hist. Phil. b. i. c. 3. 

Herodotus mentions the Syrtans of Palestine as 
confessing that they derived the rite of circumcision 
from the Fgvptians (ii. 104). Bahr, however, does 
not think it likely that Herodotus visited the inte- 
rior of Palestine, though he was acquainted witb 
the sea-coast. (On the other hand see Dahlmann, 
pp- 55, 56, Engl. transl.) It is almost impossible 
to suppose that Herodotus could have visited Jeru- 
salem without giving us some more detailed account 
of it than the merely incidental notices in ii. 159 
and iii. 5, not to mention that the site of Kd3uris 
is still a disputed question. 

The victory of Pharoah-Necho over Josiah at 
Meziddo is recorded by Herodotus (comp. Herod. 
ii. 159 with 2 K. xxiii. 29 ff., 2 Chr. xxxv. 20 {f.). 
It is singular that Josephus should have omitted 
these references, and cited Herodotus only as men- 
tioning the rite of circumcision. 

The work of Theophrastus cited is not extant; 
he enumerates amongst other oaths ‘that of Corbur. 

Cherilus is supposed by Josephus to describe 
the Jews in a by no means flattering portrait of a 
people who accompanied Xerxes in his expedition 
against Greece. The chief points of identification 
are, their speaking the Phoenician language, and | 
dwelling in the Solymean mountains, near a broad 
lake, which according to Josephus was the Dead 
Sea. 

The Hecateus of Josephus is Hecatreus of Ab- 
dera, a contemporary of Alexander the Great, and 
Ptolemy son of Lagus. The authenticity of the 
History of the Jews attributed to him by Jose 
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plans has been called in question by Origen and 
others. 

After the complete subjugation of the Greeks by 
the Romans, and the absorption into the Roman 
empire of the kingdoms which were formed out of 
the dominions of Alexander, the political connection 
between the Greeks and Jews as two independent 
nations no longer existed. 

The name of the country, Greece, occurs once in 
N. T., Acts xx. 2, “EAAas = Greece, 1. €. Greece 
Proper, as opposed to Macedonia. In the A. V. 
of O. T. the word Greek is not found; either Ja- 
van is retained, or, as in Joel iii. 6, the word is 
rendered by Grecian. In Maccabees Greeks and 
Grecians seem to be used indifferently (comp. 1 
Macc. i. 10, vi. 2; also 2 Macc. iv. 10, Greekish). 
In N. T., on the other hand, a distinction is ob- 
served, “EAAny being rendered Greek, and ‘EAAnr- 
wrhs Grecian, The difference of the English 
terminations, however, is not sufficient to convey 
the difference of meanings. “EAAny in N. T. is 
either a Greek by race, as in Acts xvi. 1-3, xviii. 
17, Rom. i. 14; or more frequently a Gentile, as 
opposed to a Jew (Kom. ii. 9, 10, etc.); so fem. 
‘EAAnpls, Mark vii. 26, Acts xvii. 12. 
rhs (properly «* one who speaks Greek "’) is a foreign 
Jew; opposed, therefore, not to "Iov8atos, but to 
‘EBpasos, a home-Jew, one who dwelt in Palestine. 
So Schleusner, etc.: according to Salmasius, how- 
ever, the Hellenists were Greek proselytes, who bad 


*EAAnmo~ | gi 
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become Christians; so Wolf, Parkhurst, etc., argu- 
ing from Acts xi. 20, where ‘EAAnmoral are con- 
trasted with 'Iov3aio: in 19. The question resolve 
itself partly into a textual one, Griesbach having 
adopted the reading “EAAnvas, and so also Lach- 
mann.> TE B 


* GREEK LANGUAGE. [HELLENIsT; 
LANGUAGE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.) 


* GREETING. ([Savvrarion.] 


GREYHOUND, the translation in the text 
of the A. V. (Prov. xxx. 31) of the Hebrew 
words DIVA VIN (zarzir mothnayim), i. ¢. 
«one girt about the loins.” See margin, where it 
is conjectured that the “horse’’ is the animal de- 
noted by this expression. The Alexandrine version 
of the LXX. has the following curious interpreta- 
tion, dAderwp éureprraray év OnAcias ebpuxos, 
i.e. “a cock as it proudly struts amongst the hens.” 
Somewhat similar is the Vulgate, “ gallus succino- 
tus lumbos.” Various are the opinions as to what 
animal “ comely in going ”’ is here intended. Some 
think “a leopard,” others ‘an eagle,” or “(a man 
rt with armor,” or “a zebra,” etc. Gesenius 
( Thes. p. 435), Schultens ( Comment. ad Prov. \.c.), 
Bochart (Hieroz. ii. 684), Rosenmiiller (Schol. ad 
Prov. 1. c., and Not. ad Boch. }. c.), Fuller ( Mis- 
cell. Sac. v. 12), are in favor of a “ war-borse girt 
with trappings” being the thing signified. But, 





Sacred symbolic Tree of the Assyrians. From Lord Aberdeen’s Black Stone. 
(Ferguason’s Nineveh and Persepolis, p. 298.) 
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later, Maurer (Comment. Gram. in Vet. Test. 1. c.) 
decides unhesitatingly in favor of a ‘ wrestler,”’ 
when girt about the loins for a contest. He refers 
to Buxtorf (Lez. Chald. Talm. p. 692) to show that 
earztr is used in the Talmud to express “a wrestler,” 
and thus concludes: ‘Sed ne opus quidem est hoc 
loco quanquam minime contemnendo, quum accinc- 
tum esse in neminem magis cadat quam in lucta- 
torem, ita ut hee significatio certa sit per se." 
There is certainly great probability that Maurer is 
correct. The grace and activity of the practiced 
athlete agrees well with the notion conveyed by the 
ion, ‘comely in going; ’’ and the suitable- 
ness of the Hebrew words, zarzir mothnayim, is 
obvious to every reader. W. H. 





@ ©°E)dAac stands there for the stricter 'Ayaia (see 
Acts xviii. 12. and xix. 21). Wetstein has shown (Nov. 
Test. ti. 590) that Luke was justified in that use of the 
berm. H. 

d @ Also, Tischendorf, De Wette, Meyer, and others, 


adopt "EAAwvas, portly on external, and partly on in- 


[ALMonD.] 
GRINDING. [MILL.] 


GROVE. A word used in the A. V., with two 
exceptions, to translate the mysterious Hebrew term 


Asherah (TI'S). This term is examined under 
its own head (p. 173), where it is observed that 
almost all modern interpreters agree that an idol 
or image of some kind must be intended, and not 
& grove, as our translators render, following the 
version of the LXX. (&agos) and of the Vulyate 
(lucus). This is evident from many passages, and 
especially from 2 K. xxiii. 6, where we find that 
Josiah “brought out the Asherah "’ (translated by 
our version “the grove ’’) ‘‘ from the house of the 
ternal grounds. It is a question of mixed evidence. 
Without this reading it is impossible to see how the 
sphere of the preachers in ver. 19 differs from that of 
those in ver. 20. It would have been nothing new at 


‘this time to preach to the Greek-speaking Jews; see, 


e. g., Acts li. 9, and ix. 20. H. 
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Lord" (comp. also Judg. iii. 7; 1 K. xiv. 23, xviii. | doubtful; but we know that a celebrated oak steoc 
19). In many passages the “ groves’ are grouped | by the sanctuary at Shechem (Josh. xxiv. 26; Judg 
with molten and graven images in a manner that | ix. 6; Stanley, 9. ¢ P. p- 142). We find repeated 
leaves no doubt that some idol was intended (2| mention of groves consecrated with deep supersti- 
Chr. xxxiii. 19, xxxiv. 3, 4; Is. xvii. 8). There | tion to particular gods (Liv. vii. 25, xxiv. 3, xxxv. 
has been much dispute as to what the Asherah was;|51; Tac. Ann. ii. 12, 51, ete., iv. 73, etc.). For 
but in addition to the views set forth under AsH-| this reason they were stringently forbidden to the 
ERAH, we must not omit to notice a probable con-| Jews (Ex. xxxiv. 13; Jer. xvii. 2; Ey. xx. 28), and 
nection between this symbol or image — whatever | Maimonides even says that it is forbidden to sit 
it was — and the sacred symbolic tree, the repre-| under the shade of any green tree where an idol 
sentation of which occurs so frequently on Assyrian | statue was (Fabric. Bibl. Antq. p. 290). Yet we 
sculptures, and is shown in the preceding woodcut. | find abundant indications that the Hebrews felt 
The connection is ingeniously maintained by Mr. | the influence of groves on the mind (‘the spirit in 
Fergusson in his Nineveh and Persepolis restored | the woods,” Wordsworth), and therefore selected 
(pp. 299-304), to which the reader is referred. them for solemn purposes, such ag great national 
2. The two exceptions noticed above are Gen. xxi. | meetings (Judg. ix. 6, 87) and the burial of the 
33 and 1 Sam. xxii. 6 (margin), where “ grove” ig | dead (Gen. xxiv. 8; 1 Sam. xxxi. 13). Those 
laps ._, | Connected with patriarchal history were peculiarly 

employed to render the word OWS, Eshel, which 


3 liable to superstitious reverence (Am. v. 5, viii. 14), 
in the text of the latter passage, and in 1 Sam.|and we find that the groves of Mamre were long a 
xxxi. 13, is translated “tree” Professor Stanley | place of worship (Sozomen, H. E. ii. 4; Euseb. 
(S. f P.§ 77; also p. 21, note) would have Eshel| Vit. Constant. 81; Reland, Palest. p. 714). There 
to be a tamarisk ; but this is controverted by Bonar | are in Scripture many memorable trees: ¢. g. Allon- 
(Land of Prum.), on the ground of the thin and | bachuth (Gen. xxxv. 8), the tamarisk (but see 
‘shadeless nature of that tree. It is now, however, 


above) in Gibeah (1 Sam. xxii. 6), the terebinth 
generally recognized (amongst others, see Gesen.|in Shechem (Josh. xxiv. 26, under which the law 
Thes. p. 50 6; Stanley, 8. ¢ P. App. § 76, 3, 


was set up), the palm-tree of Deborah (Judg. iv. 5), 
p- 142 note, 220 note, and passim), that the word | the terebinth of enchantment (Judg. ix. 37), the 
Elon, TIO, which is uniformly rendered by the terebinth of wanderers (Judg. ie 11) and others 
A. V. “plain,” signifies a grove or plantatton. Sea math sometimes “plain” in A. V., 
Such were the Elon of Mamre (Gen. xiii. 18, xiv. ; : 
13, xviii. 1); of Moreh (Gen. xii. 6; Deut. xi. 30); 


This observation of particular trees was among 
of Zaanaim (Judg. iv. 11), or Zaanannim (Josh. xix. | the heathen extended to a regular worship of them. 
33); of the pillar (Judg. ix. 6); of Meonenim 


‘‘ Tree-worship may be traced from the interior of 
(Judg. ix. 87); and of Tabor (1 Sam. x. 3). In| Africa, not only into Egypt and Arabia, but also 
all these cases the LXX. have 8pis or BdAavos; onward uninterruptedly into Palestine and Syria, 
the Vulgate — which the A. V. probably followed | Assyria, Persia, India, Thibet, Siam, the Philip- 
—vallis or convallis, in the ‘last three, however, | pine Islands, China, Japan, and Siberia; also west- 
quercus. ward into Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, and other 

a : countries; and in most of the countries here nained 
Pee verb colar ged nat eta ie it obtains in the present day, combined as it has 
only were erected to the gods. It was thought been in other parts with various forms of idolatry ” 
wrong to shut up the gods within walls, and hence, 


(Gren. of Earth and Man, p. 139). “The worship 
as Pliny expressly tells us, | were the first tem...| °f trees even goes back among the Iraunians to the 
ples (H. N. xii. 2: Tac. Germ. 9; Lucian, de Suc- 


rules of Hom, called in the Zend-Avesta the pro- 
: iss mulgator of the old law. We know from Herodo- 
rific. 10; see Carpzov, App. Crit. p. 332), and from eS 7m : ; 
the earliest times groves are mentioned in connec-|‘™* the delight which Xerxes took in the great 
tion with religious worship (Gen. xii. 6, 7, xiii. 18; 


plane-tree in Lydia, on which he bestowed golden 
Deut. xi. 30; A. V. “plain; see above). Their 


ornaments, and appointed for it a sentinel in the 
high antiquity, refreshing shade, solemn silence, | Pe" of one of the ‘immortal ten thousand.’ 
and awe-inspiring solitude, as well as the striking 


The early veneration of trees was associated, by the 
illustration they afford of natural life, marked them | ™!8t and refreshing canopy of foliage, with that of 
out as the fit localities, or even the actual objects of 


sacred fountains. In similar connection with the 

: atte anne ane a ly worship of Nature were among the Hellenic 
orship (* Lucos et in iis silentia ipsa adoramus,"’ | ©2"" 

Plin. ps 1. Secretuni: luc 3 bs ee gdisinnize nations the fame of the great palm-tree of Delos, 

umbre fidem tibi numinis facit,’ Sen. /p. xli.; 


and of an aged platanus in Arcadia. ‘The Bud- 
“Quo posses viso dicere Numen habet,” Ov. Fust. dhists of Ceylon venerate the colossal Indian fig-tree 
fii, 295; ‘Sacré nemus accubet umbra,” Virg. 


of Anurah-depura. . . . As single trees thus be- 

Die ; ie es Gas B oseey came objects of veneration from the beauty cf their 
eae ie nee oe 
another and darker reason why groves were oppor- of aroxes of pods: Pausanias (i. 21, § 9) is full 
tune for the degraded services of idolatry; their : oh nee . oe sacs ng 4 Aa temple i 
shadow hid the atrocities and obscenities of hea-|7{PO" 3¢ Urynion in aa SE Se. BPONe-0 
then worship. The groves were generally found 


Colone is celebrated in the renowned chorus of 
connected with temples, and often had the right of ; Sophocles” (Humboldt, Cosmos, ii. 96, Eng. ed.). 
‘affording an asylum (Tac. Germ. 9, 40; Herod. ii. 


The custom of adorning trees “with jewels and 
138; Virg. n. i. 441, ii. 512; Sil. Ital. i. 81) mantles’ was very ancient and universal (Herod. 
to) 9 . ° Be r) ° 9 * . ° . 


li, 31; lian, V. Hf. ii. 14; Theocr. Jd. xviii.- 
Some have supposed that even the Jewish Temple | *” anes : ' hablar 
had a réuevos planted with palm and cedar (I’s. xcii. me af ef yen ei Pens Gentes, i. 39), 
12, 13) and olive (Ps. lii. 8) as the mosque which | 92@ ven Still exists in the 
stands on its site now has. This is more than} The orucwlar trees of antiquity are well known 
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(40 xvi. 233; Od. v. 237; Soph. Trach. 754; Virg. 
Georg. ii. 16; Sil. Ital. iii. 11). Each god had 
some sacred tree (Virg. £cl. vii. 61 ff.). The Etru- 
rians are said to have worshipped a palm [a holm- 
tree, ilex, Plin. A. N. xvi. 44, al. 87], and the 
Celts an oak (Max. Tyr. Dissert. viii. 8, in Godwyn’s 
Mos. and dar. ii. 4). On the Druidic veneration 
of oak-groves, see Pliny, H. NV. xvi. 44 [al. 95]; Tac. 
Ann. xiv. 30. In the same way, according to the mis- 
sionary Oldendorp, the Negroes have sacred groves, 
the abodes of a deity, which no Negro ventures to 
enter except the priests’ (Prichard, Nat. Hist. of 
Man, pp. 525-539, 3d ed.; Park’s Travels, p. 65). 
So too the ancient Egyptians (Rawlinson's /Terod. 
ii. 298). Long after the introduction of Christianity 
it was found necessary to forbid all abuse of trees 
and groves to the purposes of superstition (Harduin, 
Act. Concil. i. 988; see Orelli, ad Tac. Germ. 9). 
F. W. F. 

GUARD. The Hebrew terms commonly used 
had reference to the special duties which the body- 
guard of a monarch had to perform. 

(1.) Tabbdch (TBO) originally signified a 
‘ cook,”” and as butchering fell to the lot of the 
cook in Eastern countries, it gained the secondary 
sense of “ executioner,’’ and is applied to the body- 
guard of the kings of Egypt (Gen. xxxvii. 36), and 
Babylon (2 K. xxv. 8; Jer. xxxix. 9, xl 1; Dan. 
ii. 14). [EXECUTIONER] 


(2.) Ratz (Y) properly means a “ runner,” 
and is the ordinary term employed for the attend- 
ants of the Jewish kings, whose office it was to run 
before the chariot (2 Sam. xv. 1; 1 K. i. 5), like 
the cursores of the Roman Emperors (Senec. Fp. 
87, 125). That the Jewish “runners "’ superadded 
the ordinary duties of a military guard, appears 
from several passages (1 Sam. xxii. 17; 2 K. x. 25, 
zi. 6; 2 Chr. xii. 10). It was their office also to 
carry despatches (2 Chr. xxx. 6). They had a 
guard-room set apart for their use in the king's 
palace, in which their arms were kept ready for use 
(1 K. xiv. 28; 2 Chr. xii. 11). [Foorman.] 


(3.) The terms mishmereth (SVYQWI) and 


mishmar (T%SWD) express properly the act of 
watching, but are occasionally transferred to the 
persons who kept watch (Neh. iv. 9, 22, vii. 3, xii. 
9; Job vii. 12). The A. V. is probably correct in 
substituting mishmarto (W729) for the pres- 
ent reading in 2 Sam. xxiii. 23, Benaiah being 
appointed “captain of the guard,” as Josephus 
(Ant. vii. 14, § 4) relates, and not privy councillor: 
the same error has crept into the text in 1 Sam. 
xxii. 14, where the words ‘ which goeth at thy bid- 
ding” may originally have been “captain of the 
body-guard. " For the duties of the captain of the 
guard, see CAPTain, [and CAPTAIN OF THE 
GuarpD, Amer. ed.] W. LL. B. 


GUDGODAH (with the art. TTT 7377: 
TaSyd3: Gadgad), Deut. x. 7. [Hor "Haaip- 
GAD.] 

GUEST. (Hospitatrry.] 

* GUEST-CHAMBER. ([Hovse.] 

® GUILTY. The phrase “ guilty of death ” 
(A. V.) Num. xxxv. 31; Tob. vi. 12; Matt. xxvi. 
66; Mark xiv. 64, contrary to the present idiom of 
sur language, signifies “deserving the penalty of 
death,’’ being perhaps an imitation of the Latin 


GUR, THE GOING UP TO =_- 96S 


reus mortis. ‘He is guilty’? in Matt. xxfif. 1. 
(A. V.), is the translation of the same Greek worc 
(dpefAes) which in ver. 16 is renglered “he is a 
debtor.” A better translation in both cases would 
be, “he is bound,” ¢. e. by his oath. A. 


GUL’LOTH (M13 (spring, bubdlings), plu- 


ral of 7153), a Hebrew term of unfrequent occur- 
rence in the Bible, and used only in two passages — 
and those identical relations of the same occurrence 
-— to denote a natural object, namely, the springs 
added by the great Caleb to the south land in the 
neighborhood of Debir, which formed the dowry of 
his “daughter Achsah (Josh. xv. 19; Judg. i. 15). 
The springs were ‘upper’ and “ lower * — poasi- 
bly one at the top and the other the bottom of a 
ravine or glen; and they may have derived their 
unusual name from their appearance being different 
to [from] that of the ordinary springs of the coun- 


try. The root (95a) has the force of rolling or 
tumbling over, and perhaps this may imply that 
they welled up in that round or mushroom form 
which is not uncommon here, though apparently 
most rare in Palestine. The rendering of the Vat. 
LXX. is singular. In Josh. it has thy BorOav{s 
[so Rom.; Vat. Bo@@ave:s], and ry Tova:dAdy, 
the latter doubtless a mere corruption of the He- 
brew. The Alex. MS., as usual, is faithful to the 
Hebrew text [reading [waa]. In Judges both 
have Avrpwois. An attempt has been lately made 
by Dr. Risen: to identify these springs with the 
"Ain Nunkur near Hebron (see Zeitschrift der D. 
M. G. 1857),2 but the identification can ‘hardly be 
received without fuller confirmation (Stanley, S. ¢ 
P. App. § 54). (DEnrR.] G. 

GU'NI (J [sorrowful, afflicted, Dietr.]: 
Tori (Vat. -ver], 6 Pavel [Vat. -ver]; Alex. Pwuvs: 
Guni). 1. A son of Naphtali (Gen. xlvi. 24; 1 
Chr. vii. 13), the founder of the family of the Gu- 
nites (Num. xxvi. 48). Like several others of the 
early Israelite names, Guni is a patronymic — 
“Gunite; as if already a family at the time of 
its first merttion (comp. Arodi, Hushim, etc.). 

2. (Tour{.] A descendant of Gad; father of 
Abdiel, a chief man in his tribe (1 Chr. v. 18). 

GU’‘NITES, THE (FT [the Gunite]: 6 
Tavvl; [Vat. -ves; Alex. o Pwum:] Gunite), the 
“family ’’ which sprang from Guni, son of Naph- 
tali (Num, xxvi. 48). There is not in the Hebrew ~ 


any difference between the two names, of the indi- 
vidual and the family. 


GUR, THE GOING UP TO (MITOYY 
= the ascent or steep of Gur, or the lion's whelp, 
Ges. Thes. p. 275: év r@ dvaBalvew Tat; [Comp. 
éy Th avaBdoe: Toup:]} ascensus Gaver), an ascent 
or rising ground, at which Ahaziah received his 
death-blow while flying from Jehu after the slaugh- 
ter of Joram (2 K. ix. 27). It is described as at 


(3) Ibleam, and on the way between Jezrcel and 
Beth-hag-gan (A. V. “the garden-house"’). As 
the latter is identified with tolerable probability 
with the present Jenin, we may conclude that the 
ascent of Gur was some place more than usually 
steep on the difficult road which leads from the 
plain of Esdraelon to Jenin. By Josephus it is 


a °®Dr. Robinson thinks that ’Ain Nunkur may 
have some relation to these springs (Phys. (reogr. p 
249). H 
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mentioned (Ant. ix. 6, § 4) merely as “a certain |and makes it meaningless. 


ascent"? (%y sit wpooBdoe:). Neither it nor 
Ibleam have been yet recovered. 
For the details of the occurrence see JEHU. For 


other ascents see ADUMMIM, AKRABBIM, Z1Z. 


GUR-BA‘AL (YD™AI [abode of Baal): 
wérpa: Gurbarl), a place or district in which dwelt 
Arabians, as recorded in 2 Chr. xxvi. 7. It ap- 
pears from the context to have been in the country 
lying between Palestine and the Arabian peninsula; 
but this, although probable, and although the LXX. 
reading is in favor of the conjecture, cannot be 
proved, no site having been assigned to it. The 
Arab geouraphers mention a place called Baal, on 
the Syrian road, north of El-Medeeneh (Mardsid, 


8. Vv. hes ). The ‘Targum, as Winer (8. tv.) re- 
marks, reads “793 PAST SATAY — « Arabs 
living in Gerar * — suggesting “M3 instead of 


“FA ) but there is no further evidence to strengthen 
this supposition. [See also GERAR.] The inge- 
nious conjectures of Bochart (Phaleg, ii. 22) re- 
specting the Mehunim, who are mentioned together 
with the “ Arabians that dwelt in Gur-Baal,"’ may 
be considered in reference to the Mehunim, although 
they are far-fetched. (Mrnunim.) EQS. P. 


* GUTTER. This word occurs in the difficult 
passaze 2 San. v. 6-8, translated in the A. V. as 
follows: “(6.) And the king and his men went to 
Jerusalem unto the Jebusites, the inhabitants of 
the land: which spake unto David, saying, Except 
thou take away the blind and the lame, thou shalt 
not come in hither; thinking, David cannot come 
in hither. (7.) Nevertheless, David took the strong- 
hold of Zion; the same is the city of David.  (8.) 
And David said on that dav, Whosvever getteth 
up to the gutter, and smiteth the Jebusites, and 
the lame, and the blind, that are hated of David's 
soul, he shill be chief and cuptain. Wherefore 
they said, The blind and the lame shall not come 
into the house.” 

So long avo as 1546, Sebastian Miinster (//ebremw 
Bible, fol. ed., in loc.) said of this passage, “ Est 
locus ille valde obscurus."? The lapse of more than 
800 years has not much mended the matter, and 
the passave is still vslde obscurus.” Our limits 
here forbid a full discussion of the points at issue.4 
But without attempting to examine every gram- 
matical difticulty, we may reach a better translation 
than the above, by attending to the following 
points: — (1.) The two clauses, “ except thou take 
away the blind and the lame,” and ‘thou shalt 
not come in hither,” are improperly transposed in 
the above version: and this transposition puts the 
next following clause out of its proper connection, 


@ ® See, for the later criticism of the passage, Mau- 
ger, Com. gram. crit. vol. 1. p. 180; Thenius, die Bii- 


GUTTER 


(2.) The words ren- 
dered “except thou take away the blind and the 
lame,"’ should be translated, “but the blind and 
the lame will turn thee away.’ (3.) The apodosis, 
or after-clause, corresponding to the expression, 
‘‘any one that smites"’ (= if any one smites), is 
not expressed in the Hebrew. ‘lhis is a favorite 
Hebrew idiom, where for any reason it is felt to be 
unnecessary to complete the construction. See, 
e. g., Ex. xxxii. 32, in the A. V. Here. the object 
was two-fold: first, to state what David proposed 
to his warriors as the means of capturing the strong- 
hold; and secondly, to account for the proverbial 
giving that arose from this occurrence. Neither 
of these objects required the completion of the sen- 
tence, which would readily be understood to be the 
offer of a reward for the service. A dash should 
therefore be put (as in the A. V. Ex. xxxii. 32) 
after the word “ soul*’ (omitting the words in ital- 
ies), to indicate that the sentence is incomplete.¢ 
(4.) In ver. 8 there is also, as in ver. 6, an im- 
proper transposition of two clauses, “ whosoever 
vetteth up to the gutter,” “and smiteth the Jebu- 
sites." (5.) In ver. 8, instead of “the Jebusites 
(plural with the def. art.), we should translate, 
“a Jebusite.”’ (6.) The word translated “ gutter," 


“WWDS, is here properly a water-course. It is de- 
rived from a verb which apparently expresses the 
sound of rushing water. It occurs in only one 
other passave, Is. xlii. 8, and is there applied to a 
mountain torrent, or a cataract (A. V. * water- 
spouts ''). (7.) The words, ‘the blind and the 
lame,"* may be taken in the same construction as 
“a Jebusite'’ (even the blind and the lame); or, 
as the sentence is manifestly left unfinished, they 
may be regarded as a part of the incomplete con- 
struction, having no grammatical relation to the 
preceding words. 

Thus without resorting to the violent method of 
conjectural emendation of the text, which Maurer, 
Thenius, Boettcher, and others, think necessary, or 
to a change of punctuation and an unauthorized 


sense of the word “DS, proposed by Ewald and 


adopted by Keil, we obtain the following gram- 
matically correct rendering: 

“© (6.) And the king and his men went to Jeru- 
salem, to the Jebusite inhabiting the land. And 
he spake to David, saying, Thou shalt not come in 
hither; but the blind and the lame will turn thee 
away, saying, David shall not come in hither. 

(7.) And David took the stronghold of Zion: thag 
is, the city of David. (8.) And David said on that 
day, Any one that smites a Jebusite, and gets to 
the water-course, and the lame and the blind hated 
of David's soul Therefore they say, Blind 
and lame shall not come into the house.” 4 

The Jebusites, confident in the strength of their 





show that they are not in the Hebrew text. To the 
common reader, with nothing but the translation to 


eacr Samuels crilirt (Exeget. Handbuch) 2te Aufl. 1864; | guide him, they seem to be “ clutched out of the air,” 


Bertheau, die Bucher der Chronik erklart (in the same 
work) 1854; Bottcher, in the Zeitschrift der D. Morg. 
Geselischaft, 1857, pp. 540-42, and Neue exeget. krit. 
B®arenisse, te Abth., 1863, p. 151; Kell, die Bricher 
Samure!s, 186A. T. J.C. 

b ® There is no necessity for a change of pointing 


(OT). The Infin. form is the more emphatic 
expression (Ges. Hrb. Gram. § 131, 4). T. Je, 





as the Germans express it. But a reference to 1 Chr. 
xi. 6 shows that these words, though they have no 
right here, are not a pure invention of the tranalntor. 
The reader of the Hebrew text. if those words are ne- 
cessary to make sense of the passage, was in the same 
predicament as the English reader of the A. V. would 
be without them. T. J.C. 

d ©The sbove translation is nearly word for word 
the same as that of De Wette ; which is so close to the 


¢ ®In the A. V. the after-clause is supplied in the ; Hebrew that any literal rendering must be almost ver 


words, “he shall be chicf and captain,” italicized to 


i bally coincident with it. 


T. J. C. 


HAAHASHTARI 


pomtion, which had successfully resisted repeated 
attempts to capture it, sneeringly said to David, 
“the blind and the lame will turn thee away; °' 
heeding only to say, “David shall not come in 
hither.” 2 


David took this stronghold (ver. 7); and how 
this was effected is intimated in ver. 8. If the 
water-course could be reached, by which water was 
supplied to the besieged, the reduction of the strong- 
hold must soon follow. On the import of the last 
clause in ver. 8, compare the suyyestion in the ar- 
ticle Jerusalem, IL., fourth paragraph, foot-note. 

A review of the principal interpretations of Jew- 
ish and Christian scholars would be interesting and 
instructive; but there is not space for it here. 

T. J.C. 


H. 


HAAHASHTARI (UAWTINT, with the 
article, = the Ahashtarite [perh. courier, messenger, 
Furst]: roy "AagOhp; [Vat. Aonpay;] Alex. Ac- 
Onpa: Ahasthart), a man, or a family, immediately 
descended from <Ashur, “father of Tekoa’’ by his 
second wife Naarah (1 Chr. iv. 6). The name does 
not appear again, nor is there any trace of a place 
uf similar name. 


HABA‘AH [3 syl.] (PSN, in Neh. PON] 
(but MSS. and editions vary in both places; whom 
Jchocuh protects}: AaBela, "EBia; Alex. OBata, 
[EBeia; in Neh., Vat. EBea, FA. ABeia:) Mfvdin, 
Habit). Bene-Chabaijah were among the sons of 
the priests who returned from Babylon with Zerub- 
babel, but whose genealogy being imperfect, were 
not allowed to serve (Ezr. ii. 61; Neh. vii. 63). 
It is not clear from the passage whether they were 
among the descendants of Barzillai the Cileadite. 
In the lists of 1 Esdras the name is given as 
Ospta {marg. Hobaiah]. 


HABAK’KUK or HAB’AKKUK 


WIT [embracing, as a token of love, Ges., 
First]: Jerome, Prof. in Hab., renders it by the 
Greek repiampis: 'AuBaxovp: Hubacuc). Other 
Greek forms of the name are ’ABSaxovu, which 
Suidas erroneously renders warip éyépoews, 
"ABaxovp (Georg. Cedrenus), 'AuBaxovx, and 
*ABBaxoux (Dorotheus, Doctr. 2). The Latin 
forms are Ambacum, Ambucuc, and Abacuc. 

1. Of the facts of the prophet’s life we have no 
certain information, and with regard to the period 
of his prophecy there is great division of opinion. 
The Rabbinical tradition that Habakkuk was the 
son of the Shunammite woman whom Elisha re- 
stored to life is repeated by Abarbanel in his com- 
mentary, and has no other foundation than a fanci- 
ful etymology of the prophet’s name, based on the 
expression in 2 K. iv. 16. Equally unfounded is 
the tradition that he was the sentinel set by Isaiah 
to watch for the destruction of Babylon (comp. Is. 
xxi. 16 with Hab. li. 1). In the title of the history 
of Bel and the Dragon, as found in the LXX. 
version in Origen’s Tetraplu, the author is called 





@ * Recent excavations on the southern slope of 
Mount Zion show that this vaunting of the Jebusites 
was not without some foundation. “From the posi- 
don and appearance of this escarpment (one discovered 
there] it must have formed part of tho defenses of 
the old city, the wall running along the crest; . . 
the steps which lead down ths valley of Hinnom could 


.| Survey of Jerusalem, p. 61, Lond. 1805.) 
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‘¢ Habakkuk, the son of Jushua, of the tribe of Levi.’ 
Some have supposed this apocryphal writer to be 
identical with the prophet (Jerome, Pruem. tn 
Dan.). The psalm in ch. 3 and its title are thought 
to favor the opinion that Habakkuk was a Levite 
(Delitzsch, Hubukuk, p. iii.). Pseudo-Epiphanius 
(vol. ii. p. 240, de Vitis Prophetarum) and Doro- 
theus (Chron. Pasch. p. 150) say that he was of 
BnOCoxnp or Bn&rovxdp (Bethacat, Isid. Hispal. 
c. 47), of the tribe of Simeon. This may have 
been the same as Bethzacharias, where Judas Mac- 
cabseus was defeated by Antiochus Eupator (1 Mace. 
vi. 32, 33). The same authors relate that when 
Jerusalem was sacked by Nebuchadnezzar, Habak- 
kuk fled to Ostracine, and remained there till after 
the Chaldwans had left the city, when he returned 
to his own country and died at his farm two years 
before the return from Babylon, B. c. 538. [t was 
during his residence in Judwa that he is said to 


t have carried food to Daniel in the den of lions at 


Babylon. ‘This legend is given in the history of 
Bel and the Dragon, and is repeated by Lusebius, 
Bar-Hebreeus, and Eutychius. It is quoted froin 
Joseph ben Gorion (B. J. xi. 3) by Abarbanel 
(Comm, on Hab.), and seriously refuted by him on 
chronolovical grounds. ‘The scene of the event was 
shown to inedirval travellers on the road from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem (Larly Travels in Pales- 
tine, p. 29). Habakkuk is said to have been buried 
at Keilah in the tribe of Judah, eivht miles E. 
of Eleutheropolis (Eusebius, Onomasticon). Rab- 
binical tradition places his tomb at Chukkok, of the 
tribe of Naphtali, now called Juduk. In the days 
of Zebenus, bishop ef Eleutheropolis, according to 
Nicephorus (//. £. xii. 48) and Sozomen (//. £. 
vii. 28), the remaing of the prophets Habakkuk and 
Micah were discovered at Keilah. 

2. The Rabbinical traditions agree in placing 
Habakkuk with Joel and Nahum in the reign of 
Manasseh (cf. Seder Olam Rabba and Zuta, and 
Tsemach David), This date is adopted by Kimchi 
and Abarbanel among the Rabbis, and by Witsius, 
Kalinsky, and Jahn among modern writers. The 
general corruption and lawlessness which prevailed 
in the reign of Manaaseh are supposed to be referred 
to in Hab. i. 2-4. Both Kalinsky and Jahn con- 
jecture that Habakkuk may have been one of the 
prophets mentioned in 2 K. xxi. 10. Syncellus 
(Chronographian, pp. 214, 230, 240) makes him 
contemporary with Ezekiel, and extends the period 
of his prophecy from the time of Manasseh to that 
of Daniel and Joshua the son of Josedech. The 
Chronicon Paschale places him later, first mention- 
ing him in the beginning of the reign of Josiah 
(Olymp. 32), as contemporary with Zephaniah and 
Nahum; and again in the beginning of the reign 
of Cyrus (Olymp. 42), as contemporary with Daniel 
and Ezekiel in Persia, with Haggai and Zechariah 
in Judwa, and with Baruch in Egypt. Davidson 
(/Horne’s Jnir. ii. 968), following Keil, decides in 
favor of the early part of the reign of Josiah. 
Calmet, Jaeger, Ewald, De Wette, Rosenmiiller, 
Knobel, Maurer, Hitzig, and Meier agree in assign- 
ing the commencement of Habakkuk's prophecy to 





be defended by a couple of men against any force, be- 
fore the invention of fire-arms. The eacarpment was 
probably carried down to the valley in a succession of 
terraces ; the large amount of rubbish, however, will 
not allow anything to be seen clearly.” (See Ordnanes 
H. 
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the reign of Jehoiakim, though they are divided as 
to the exact period to which it is to be referred. 
Knobel (Der Prophetism. d. Hebr.) and Meier 
(Gesch. d. poet. nat. Liter. d. Hebr.) are in favor 
of the commencement of the Chaldean era, after 
the battle of Carchemish (8. c. 606), when Juda 
was first threatened by the victors. But the ques- 
tion of the date of Habakkuk's prophecy has been 
discussed in the most exhaustive manner by 
Delitzsch (Der Prophet Habakuk, Kinl. § 3), and 
though his arguments are rather ingenious than 
convincing, they are well deserving of consideration 
as based upon internal evidence. The conclusion 
at which he arrives is that Habakkuk delivered his 
prophecy about the 12th or 13th year of Josiah 
(B. Cc. 630 or 629), for reasons of which the follow- 
ing is a summary. In Ilab. i. 5 the expression 
“Sin your days *‘ shows that the fulfillment of the 
prophecy would take place in the lifetime of those 
to whom it was addressed. The same phrase in 
Jer. xvi. 9 embraces a period of at most twenty 
years, while in Ez. xii. 25 it denotes about six 
years, and therefore, reckoning backwards from the 
Chaldzan invasion, the date above assigned would 
involve. no violation of probability, though the 
argument does not amount toa proof. From the 
similarity of Hab. ii. 20 and Zeph. i. 7, Delitzsch 
infers that the latter is an imitation, the former 
being the original. He supports this conclusion 
by many collateral arguments. Now Zephaniah, 
according to the superscription of his prophecy, 
lived in the time of Josiah, and from iii. 5 must 
have prophesied after the worship of Jehovah was 
restored, that is, after the twelfth year of that 
king’s reign. It is probable that he wrote about 
B. C. 624. Between this period therefore and the 
12th year of Josiah (B. Cc. 630) Delitzsch places 
Habakkuk. But Jeremiah began to prophesy in 
the 13th year of Josiah, and many passages are 
borrowed by him from Habakkuk (cf. Hab. ii. 13 
with Jer. li. 58, &c.). The latter therefore must 
have written about 630 or 629 B. c. This view 
receives some confirmation from the position of his 
prophecy in the O. T. Canon. 

3. Instead of looking upon the prophecy as an 
organic whole, Rosenmiiller divided it into three 
parts corresponding to the chapters, and assigned 
the first chapter to the reign of Jehoiakim, the 
second to that of Jehoiachin, and the third to that 
of Zedekiah, when Jerusalem was hesieged for the 
third time by Nebuchadnezzar. Kalinsky ( Vatic. 
Chabac. et Nah.) makes four divisions, and refers 
the prophecy not to Nebuchadnezzar, but to Esar- 
haddon. But in such an arbitrary arrangement 
the true character of the composition as a perfectly 
developed poem is entirely lost sight of. The 
prophet commences by announcing his office and 
important mission (i. 1). He bewails the corruption 
and social disorganization by which he is sur- 
rounded, and cries to Jehovah for help (i. 2-4). 
Next follows the reply of the Deity, threatening 
swift vengeance (i. 5-11). The prophet, trans- 
ferring himself to the near future foreshadowed in 
the divine threatenings, sees the rapacity and boast- 
ful impiety of the Chaldean hosts, but, confident 
that God has only employed them as the instru- 
ments of correction, assumes (ii. 1) an attitude of 
hopeful expectancy, and waits to see the issue. 
He receives the divine command to write in an 
enduring form the vision of God's retributive 
justice, as revealed to his prophetic eye (ii. 2, 3). 
The doom of the Chaldseans is first foretold in gen- 
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eral terms (ii. 4-6), and the announcement is fol 
lowed by a series of denunciations pronounced upon 
them by the nations who had suffered from their 
oppression (ii. 6-20). ‘The strophical arrangement 
of these “woes” is a remarkable feature of the 
prophecy. They are distributed in strophes of three 
verses each, characterized by a certain regularity 
of structure. The first four commence with a 
* Woe!"’ and close with a verse beyinning with 


ND (for). The first verse of each of these contains 
the character of the sin, the second the development 
of the woe, while the third is confirmatory of the 
woe denounced. The fifth strophe differs from the 
others in form in having a verse introductory to 
the woe. The prominent vices of the Chaldwans’ 
character, as delineated in i. 5-11, are made the 
subjects of separate denunciations: their insatiable 
ambition (ii. 6-8), their covetousness (ii. 9-11), 
cruelty (ii. 12-14), drunkenness (ii. 15-17), and 
idolatry (ii. 18-20). The whole concludes with 
the magnificent psalm in chap. iii., “ Habakkuk's 
Pindaric ode" (Ewald), a composition unrivaled 
for boldness of conception, sublimity of thought, 
and majesty of diction. This constitutes, in De- 
litzsch’s opinion, “ the second grand division of the 
entire prophecy, as the subjective reflex of the two 
subdivisions of the first, and the lyrical recapitula- 
tion of the whole.’ It is the echo of the feelings 
aroused in the prophet’s mind by the divine answers 
to his appeals; fear in anticipation of the threatened 
judgments, and thankfulness and joy at the prom- 
ised retribution. But, though intimately connected 
with the former part of the prophecy, it is in itself 
a perfect whole, as is sufticiently evident from its 
lyrical character, and the musical arrangement by 
which it was adapted for use in the temple service. 
In other parts of the A. V. the name is given as 
HABBACUC, and ABACUC. W. A. W: 


* Among the few separate commentaries on this 
prophet we have Der Prophet Habakuk, ausgelegty 
by Franz Delitzsch (Leipz. 1843). This author 
gives a list in that volume (p. xxiv. f.) of other 
single works of an earlier date, with critical notices 
of their value. Of these be commends especially 
that of G. F. L. Baiumlein, Comm. de Hab. Vatie. 
(1840). For a list of the still older writers, see 
Keil’s Lehrb. der hist.-krit. hint. in das A. T. p. 
3802 (2te Aufl.). ‘The commentaries on the Minor 
Prophets, or the Prophets generally, contain of 
course Habakkuk: F. Hitzig, Die zwilf kl. Prophe- 
ten, pp. 253-277 (1838, 3¢ Aufl. 1863); Ewald, Dre 
Propheten des A. B. i. 373-389 (1840); Maurer, 
Comm. Gram. Hist. Crit. in  Proph. Minores, ii. 
528 ff.; Umbreit, Prakt. Comm. wb. d. Proph. Bad. 
iv. Th. i. (1845); Keil and Delitzsch, Bibl. Comm, 
ib. d. 12 kl. Proph. (1866); Henderson, Afinor 
Prophets (1845, Amer. ed. 1860); G. R. Noves, 
New Trans. of the Heb. Prophets, 3d ed. (1866), 
vol. i.; Henry Cowles, Minor Prophets, with Notes 
Critical, Explanatory, and Practical (New York, 
1866). 

For the personal history of the prophet, see 
especially Delitzsch’s De Habacucs Propheta Vita 
augue AEtate (2d ed. 1844), and Umbreit’s Haba- 
kuk in Herzog’s Real-Encyk. v. 435-438. The 
latter represents him as “a great prophet among 
the minor prophets, and one of the greatest among 
the great prophets."’ De Wette says of his style and 
genius: “ While in his sphere of prophetic repre- 
sentation he may be compared with the best of the 
prophets, a Joel, Amos, Nahum, Isaiah, in the lyri 


HADAR 


mg to the ordinary interpretation of Zech. xii. 11, 
a place in the valley of Megiddo, named after two 
Syrian idols, where a national lamentation was held 
for the death of king Josiah in the last of the four 
great battles (see Stanley, S. ¢ P. ix.) which have 
made the plain of Esdraelon famous in Hebrew 
history (see 2 K. xxiii. 29; 2 Chr. xxxv. 23; Jo- 
seph. Ant. x. 5, § 1). The LXX. translate the 
word + pomegranate;"’ and the Greek commenta- 
tors, using that version, see here no reference to 
Josiah. Jonathan, the Chaldee interpreter, fol- 
lowed by Jarchi, understands it to be the name of 
the son of king ‘I'abrimon who was opposed to 
Ahab at Ramoth-Gilead. But it has been taken 
for the place at which Josiah died by most inter- 
preters since Jerome, who states (Comm. in Zach.) 
that it was the name of a city which was called in 
his time Maximianopolis, and was not far from 
Jezreel. Wan de Velde (i. 355) thinks that he has 
identified the very site, and that the more ancient 
name still lingers on the spot. There is a treatise 
by Wichmanshausen, De planctu Hadadr. in the 
Nov. Thes. Theot.-phil. i. 101. W. T. B. 


HA/DAR (“TT) [perh. chamber): Xodddy: 
Hadar), a son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 15); written 


in 1 Chr. i. 30 Hadad (TWiT: XovSdy; [Alex. 
Xo038a5:] Hadad); but Gesenius supposes the for- 
mer to be the true reading of the name. It has 
not been identified, in a satisfactory way, with the 
appellation of any tribe or place in Arabia, or on 
the Syrian frontier; but names identical with, or 
very closely resembling it, are not uncommon in 
those parts, and may contain traces of the Ish- 
maelite tribe sprung from Hadar. ‘The mountain 
Hadid, belonging to Teyma [Tema] on the bor- 
ders of the Syrian desert, north of EL Medceneh, is 
perhaps the moat likely to be correctly identified 
with the ancient dwellings of this tribe; it stands 
among a group of names of the sons of Ishmael, 
containing Dumah (Doomah), Kedar (Keydar), 
and Tema (7eyma). E. S. P. 


2. (TIT [perh. ornament, honor], with a dif-|- - - 


ferent aspirate to [from] the preceding: big vids 
Bapd3, Alex. Apad: Adar). One of the kings of 
Edom, successor of Baal-hanan ben-Achbor (Gen. 
xxxvi. 39), and, if we may so understand the state- 
ment of ver. 31, about contemporary with Saul. 
The name of his city, and the name and genealogy 
of his wife, are given. In the parallel list in 1 
Chr. i. (50] he appears as Hapap. We know 
from another source (1 K. xi. 14, &c.) that Hadad 
was one of the names of the royal family of Edom. 
Indeed, it occurs in this very list (Gen. xxxvi. 35). 
But perhaps this fact is in favor of the form Hadar 
being correct in the present case: its isolation is 
probably a proof that it is a different name from 
the others, however similar. 


HADARE’ZER CMQTN [whose help ts 
Hadad, Ges.]: *"Adpaa(dp; Alex. Adpa(ap, [and 
so genr. Ald. FA.; Comp. genr. ’"A8ade(ép:| Adar- 
ezer), son of Rehob (2 Sam. viii. 8); the king of 
the Aramite state of Zobah, who, while on his way 
to “establish his dominion " at the Euphrates, was 
overtaken by David, defeated with great loss both 
of charicts, horses, and men (1 Chr. xviii. 3, 4), 
and driven with the remnant of his force to the 
other side of the river (xix. 16). The golden 


weapons captured on this occasion (obey, Ac. ¥: 





HADASSAH OTE 
‘shields of gold’’), a thousand in number, were 


taken by David to Jerusalem (xviii. 7), and ded- 
icated to Jehovah. The foreign arms were pre- 
served in the ‘Temple, and were long known as king 


David's (2 Chr. xxiii. 9; Cant. iv. 4). 
Shelet, p. 162.] 
Not daunted by this defeat, Hadarezer seized an 


[ARMs; 


early opportunity of attempting to revenge himself; 
and after the first repulse of the Ammonites and 


their Syrian allies by Joab, he sent his army to 


the assistance of his kindred the people of Maachah, 


Rehob, and Jshtob (1 Chr. xix. 16; 2 Sam. x. 15, 


comp. 8). The army was a large one, as is evident 
from the numbers of the slain; and it was espe- 
cially strong in horse-soldiers (1 Chr. xix. 18). 


Under the command of Shophach, or Shobach, the 


captain of the host (SABI "W) they crossed 
the Euphrates, joined the other Syrians, and en- 
camped at a place called HELAM. 


‘The moment 
was a critical one, and David himself came from Je- 


rusalem to take the command of the Israelite army. 


As on the former occasion, the rout was complete: 
seven hundred chariots were captured, seven thou- 
sand charioteers and forty thousand horse-soldiers 
killed, the petty sovereigns who had befure been 
subject to Hadarezer submitted themselves to Da- 
vid, and the great Syrian confederacy was, for the 
time, at an end. 

But one of Hadarezer's more immediate retain- 


ers, REzowN ben-lliadah, made his escape from the 


army, and gathering round him some fugitives like 
himself, formed them into one of those marauding 


ravaging “bands" (73) which found a con- 
genial refuge in the thinly peopled districts between 
the Jordan and the Euphrates (2 K. v. 2; 1 Chr. 
y. 18-22). Making their way to Damascus, they 
themselves of the city. Rezon became 
king, and at once began to avenge the loss of his 
countrymen by the course of “ mischief"’ to Israel 
which he pursued down to the end of Solomon's 
reign, and which is summed up in the emphatic 
words “ he was an adversary (a ‘ Satan ’) to Israel” 
‘he abhorred Israel’? (1 K. xi. 23-25). 
In the narrative of David's Syrian campaign in 
2 Sam. viii. 3-12 this name is given as Hadad-ezer, 
and also in 1 K. xi. 23. But in 2 Sam. x., and in 
all its other occurrences in the Hebrew text as well 
as in the LXX. (both MSS.), and in Josephus, the 
form Hadarezer is maintained. G. 


HAD’ASHAH (TW'JI] [new, Ges.]: °Ad- 
agdy, Alex. ASaca: Hudassa), one of the towns 
of Judah, in the Shefelah or maritime low-country, 
named between Zenan and Migdal-gad, in the sec- 
ond group (Josh. xv. 37 only). By Eusebius it is 
spoken of as lying near ‘‘Taphna,"’ 3. e. Gophna. 
But if by this Eusebius intends the well-known 
Gophna, there must be some error, as Gophna was 
several miles north of Jerusalem, near the direct 
north road to Nablus. No satisfactory reason pre- 
sents itself why Hadashah should not be the ADASA 
of the Maccabeean history. Hitherto it has eluded 
discovery in modern times. G. 


* HADES. ([Deap, THe; Deep, THE; 
HELL. ] | 
HADASSAH (MO [myrtle]: LXX. 


omit: Edissa), a name, probably the earlier name, 
of Esther (Esth. ii 7). 
suggests that it is identical w.th “Arooga, 
name of the daughter of Cyrus. 


Gesenius (7hes. p. 366) 
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tnto the midbar of Maon. Places learing the 
names of Ziph and Maon are still found in the 
south of Judah —in all probability the identical 
sites of those ancient towns. They are sufficiently 
close to each other for the district between them to 
bear indiscriminately the name of both. But the 
wood has vanished, and no trace of the name Hachi- 
lah has yet been discovered, nor has the yround been 
examined with the view to see if the minute indi- 
cations of the story can be recocnized. By Euse- 
bius and Jerome (Onomaaticon) Echela is named 
as a village then standing; but the situation — 
seven miles from Eleutherupolis, #. e. on the N. W. 
of Hebron — would be too far from Ziph and Maon; 
and as Reland has pointed out, they probably con- 
founded it with Keilah (comp. QOnom. & Ceeilah ”’; 
and Reland, p. 745). G. 


HACH’MONI, SON OF, and THE 
HACH’MONITE (1 Chr. xxvii. 32; xi. 11), 
both renderings —the former the correct one — of 


the same Hebrew words ‘MBIT 2 = = son of a 


Hacmonite: vids "Axaudy, "Axaul { Vat. Axa- 
pavet, Axauer; Sin. in 1 Chr. xi., Ayayavn;] 
Alex. Ayapan: /fachamoni). Two of the Bene- 
Hacmoni [suns of H.] are named in these passages, 
JEHIEL in the former, and JASHOBEAM in the lat- 
ter. Hachmon or Hachmoni was no doubt the 
founder of a family to which these men belonged: 
the actual father of Jashobeam was Zabdiel (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 2), and he is also said to have belonged to 
the Korhites (1 Chr. xii. 6), possibly the Levites 
descended from Korah. But the name Hachmon 
nowhere appears in the genealogies of the Levites. 
In 2 Sam. xxiii. 8 the name is altered to the Tach- 
cemonite. [TACHMONITE.] See Kennicott, Diss. 
pp. 72, 82, who calls attention to the fact that 
names given in Chronicles with Ben are in Sam- 
uel given without the Ben, but with the definite 
article. G. 


HADDAD (TIM [sharpness, Gesen., power- 
Sul, Fiirst]: "Abdd5, ["Adep, |] Xovddyp: Hadad). 
This name occurs frequently in the history of the 
Syrian and Edomite dynasties. It was originally 
the indigenous appellation of the sun among the 
Syrians (Macrob. Saternal. i. 23; Plin. xxxvii. 11), 
and was thence transferred to the king, as the 
highest of earthly authorities, in the forms Hadad, 
Ben-hadad (“ worshipper of Hadad"), and Hadad- 
ezer (‘assisted by Hadad,’* Gesen. 7hes. p. 218). 
The title appears to have been an official one, like 
Pharaoh; and perb:ps it is 80 used by Nicolaus Da- 
mascenus, as quoted by Josephus (Ant. vii. 5, § 2), 
in reference to the Syrian king who aided Hadad- 
ezer (2 Sam. viii. 5). Josephus appears to have 
used the name in the same sense, where he substi- 
tutes it for Benhadad (Ant. ix. 8, § 7, compared 
with 2 K. xiii. 24). The name appears occasionally 
in the altered form Hadar ((ien. xxv. 15, xxxvi. 39, 
compared with 1 Chr. i. 30, 50). 


1. [WW: Xovddy, Alex. X038a8: Hadad.] 
The first of the name was a son of Ishmael (Gen. 
xxv. 15 (Hapar, 1]; 1 Chr. i. 30). His descend- 
ants probably occupied the western coast of the 
Persian Gulf, where the names Attet (Ptol. vi. 7, 
§ 15), Attene, and Chateni (Plin. vi. 32) bear af- 
finity to the original name. 


A. V. is derived from the LXX. eis and the Vulgate 


ed. See Jerome’s explanation, ‘ad petram, id eat, ad | names which follow. 
| Chadad and Hadad. 


tadissimum locum,” in his Quest. Hebr. ad loc. 


HADAD-RIMMON 


2. (TIT [brave, one who throws himself against 
the enemy, Dietr.: "A&a3: Adad].) The second 
was a king of Edom, who gained :n important 
victory over the Midianites em the field of Moab 
(Gen. xxxvi. 35; 1 Chr. i. 46): the pesition of his 
territory is marked by his capital, Avith. [AviT#.) 

3. (TIM [asde: Adad].) The third was also 
a king of Edom, with Pau for his capital (1 Chr. 
i. 50). [Pau.}] He was the last of the kings: 
the chanye to the dukedum is pointedly connected 
with hia death in 1 Chr. i. 51. [HApar, 2.] 


4. (TIT) ["Adep: Adud].) The last of the 
name was a meinber of the roval house of Edom 
(1 K. xi. 14 ff), probably the grandson of the one 
last noticed. (In ver. 17 it is given in the muti- 


lated form of TTS.) In his childhood he escaped 


the massacre under Joab, in which his father ap- 
pears to have perished, and fled with a band of 
followers into Egypt. Some difficulty arises in the 
account of his flight, from the words, ‘they arose 
out of Midian’? (ver. 18). Thenius (Comm. in 
loc.) surmises that the reading has been corrupted 


from yD to J2N5, and that the place intended 
is Macon, i. e. the residence for the time being of the 
royal family. Other explanations are that Midian 
was the territory of some of the Midianitish tribes 
in the peninsula of Sinai, or that it is the name 
of a town, the Modiava of Ptol. vi. 7, § 2: some 
of the MSS. of the LAX. supply the words vis 
wéAews before MaSiau. Pharaoh, the predecessor 
of Solomon's father-in-law, treated him kindly, and. 
gave him his sister-in-law in marriage. After la- 
vid's death Hadad resolved to attempt the recovery 
of his dominion: Vharach in vain discouraged 
him, and upon this he left Egvpt and returned to 
his own country (see the addition to ver. 22 in the 
LXX.; the omission of the clause in the Hebrew 
probably arose from an error of the transcriber). 
It does not appear from the text as it now stands, 
how Hadad became subsequently to this an “ad- 
versary unto Solomon ”’ (ver. 14), still less how he 
gained the sovereignty over Syria (ver. 25). The 
LXX., however, refers the whole of ver. 25 to him, 


and substitutes for DUN (Syria), "E8épn (Edom). 
This reduces the whole to a consistent and intel- 
ligible narrative. Hadad, according to this account, 
succeeded in his attempt, and carried on a border 
warfare on the Israelites from his own territory. 
Josephus (Ant. viii. 7, § 6) retains the reading 
Syria, and represents Hadad as having failed in 
his attempt on Idumea, and then having joined 
Kezon, from whom he received a portion of Syria. 
If the present text is correct, the concluding words 
of ver. 25 must be referred to Kezon, and be con- 
sidered as a repetition in an amplified form of the 
concluding words of the previous verse. 
W. L. B. 

HADADE’ZER (YT: 5 ‘Adpaacdp, 

in both MSS.; [in 1 K., Rom. "Adade(ep: Vat. 


Acpadpacap; Alex. Adadetep: Adarezer]), 2 Sam. - 

vill. 3-12; 1 K. xi. 23. [HADAREZER. ] 
HA’DAD-RIM’MON (4 TITY [see 

infra}: KOWETOS powvos: Adadremmon) is, accord- 











@ ®The initial Jetter is different from that of the 
The proper distinction would be 
BR. 


HABAZINIAH 


passage (ch. iii.) he surpasses every thing which 
the poetry of the Hebrews has to show in this 
species of composition. He exhibits the greatest 
strength and fullness, an imagination capable of the 
loftiest tlights, without ever sacrificing beauty and 
clearneas. His rhythm is at the same time per- 
fectly free, and yet measured. His diction is fresh 
and pure.’”” (See his Atnl. in dus A. Test., p. 338, 
Ste Ausg.) Lowth awards to him the highest sub- 
limity (Lect. xxviii. in his Puetry of the He- 
brews). The anthem" at the close of the book, 
says Isaac Taylor, ‘unequaled in majesty and 
splendor of language and imagery, gives expression 
in termina the most affecting to an intense spiritual 
feeling: and, on this ground, it so fully embodies 
these religious sentiments as to satisfy Christian 
piety, even of the loftiest order.” (See his Syrrit 
of the Hebrew Poets, p. 255, Amer. ed.) The 
doctrine impersonated in the prophet's experience 
is that the soul, though stripped of all outward pos- 
sessions and cut off from every human resource, may 
still be happy in God alone as the object of its 
confidence and the bestower of the ample spiritual 
consolations which that trust secures. (Comp. 2 
Cor. iv. 8 ff.) HH. 


HABAZINV’AH (MISINM [perh. light of 
Jehovah, Ges.: collection by Jah, Furst]: XaBaclv; 
[Vat. FA. -gew:] Habsinia), apparently the head 
of one of the families of the RECHABITES: his 
descendant Jaazaniah was the chief man among 
them in the time of Jeremiah (Jer. xxxv. 3). 


HAB’BACUC (‘AuBaxovw: Habucuc), the 
form in which the name of the prophet HABAKKUK 
is given in the Apocrypha (Bel, 33-39). 

HABERGEON, a coat of mail covering the 
neck and breast. ‘The Hebrew terms are NOTIN, 


THTW, and JY IW. = The first, tachdra, occurs 
only in Ex. xxviii. 32, xxxix. 23, and is noticed 
incidentally to illustrate the mode of making the 
aperture for the head in the sacerdotal mel. It was 
probably similar to the linen corslet (Aiwo@wpnt). 
worn by the Egyptians (Her. ii. 182, iii. 47), and 
the Greeks (/1. ii. 529, 830). The second, shiryih, 
occurs only in Job xli. 26, and is reyarded as 


another form of shiryin (Vy), a ‘ breastplate” 
(Is. lix. 17); this sense has been questioned, as the 
context requires offensive rather than defensive 
armor; but the objection may be met by the sup- 
position of an extended sense being given to the 
verb, according to the grammatical usage known 
as zeugma., The third, shiryon, occurs as an 
article of defensive armor in 1 Sam. xvii. 5, 2 Chr. 
xxvi. 14, and Neh. iv. 16. W. L. B. 


HA’BOR (Man [perh. rich tn vegetation, 
Dietr.; but see First]: "ABdp, XaBup; [Vat. 2 
K. xviii. 11, Afiwp:] Haber), the “river of 
Gozan”’ (2 K. xvii. 6. and xviii. 11 {also 1 Chr. 
v. 26]) has been already distinguished from the 
Chebar or Chobar of Ezekiel. [CurBar.] It is 
identified beyond all reasonable doubt with the 
famous affluent of the Euphrates, which is called | 
Aborrhas (‘ABdphas) by Strabo (xvi. 1, § 27) and. 
Procopius (Bell. Pers. ii. 5); Aburas (’ABovpas) 
by Isidore of Charax (p. 4), Abora (‘ABdpa) by ; 
Zesimus (iii, 12), and Chaboras (XaBwpas), by| 








@ For the “wood” the LXX. have éy ry aa 
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Pliny and Ptolemy (v. 18). The stream in ques- 
tion still bears the name of the Khubour. It flows 
from several sources in the mountain-chain, which 
in about the 37th parallel closes in the valley of the 
Tigris upon the south — the Mons Masius of Strabo 
and Ptolemy, at present the Aharey Dagh. The 
chief source is said to be ‘a little to the west of 
Mardin” (Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 309, note); 
but the upper course of the river is still very im- 
perfectly known. The main stream was seen by 
Mr. Layard flowing from the northwest as he stood 
on the conical hill of Koukab (about lat. 36° 20’, 
long. 41°); and here it was joined by an important 
tributary, the Jeruwer, which flowed down to it 
from Nisibis. Both streams were here fordable, 
but the river formed by their union had to be 
crossed by a raft. It flowed in a tortuous course 
through rich meads covered with flowers, having 
a general direction about S. S. W. to its junction 
with the Euphrates at Aarkesia, the ancient Cir- 
cesium. The country on both sides of the river 
was covered with mounds, the remains of cities 
belonging to the Assyrian period. 

The Ahabow occurs under that name in an 
Assyrian inscription of the ninth century before 
our era. G. R. 


HACHALI’AH (7RYDT [whom Jehovah 
afflicts, Ges. Gte Aufl.]: XeAnla, "Axadrla; [Vat. 
XeAnera, AxeAta; Alex. Ayadsa; FA. Ayadsa, 
AxeAta:] Hechlia, Hahelia), the father of Nehe- 
miah (Neh. i. 1; x. 1). 


HACH’ILAH, THE HILL (APD3 


monn [hill of darkness, Ges., or of barren- 
ness, Fiirst}: 6 Bouvds rou (and 6 [but Alex. rou]) 
’ExeAa: [in 1 Sam. xxvi. 1, Vat. XeAuad, Alex. 
AxiAa:] collis, and Gabaa, Hachila), a hill appar- 
ently situated in a woud “ in the wilderness or waste 


land (MDT) in the neighborhood of Ziph; in the 
fastnesses, or passes, of which David and his six 
hundred followers were lurking when the Ziphites 
informed Saul of his whereabouts (1 Sam. xxiii. 
19; comp. 14, 15, 18). ‘The special topographical 
note is added, that it was “on the right (xxiii. 19, 
A. V. ¢south’) of the Jeshimon,”’ or, according to 
what may be a second account of the sume tran- 


saction (xxvi. 1-3), “facing the Jeshimon”™ (oy 


35, A. V. “ before’), that is, the waste barren 
district. As Saul approached, David drew down 
from the hill into the lower ground (xxvi. 3), still 
probably remaining concealed by the wood which 
then covered the country. Saul advanced to the 
hill, and bivouacked there by the side of the road 


2 ‘Ty, A. V. “way ’’), which appears to have run 
over the hill or close below it. It was during this 
nocturnal halt that the romantic adventure of the 
spear and cruse of water took place. In xxiii. 14 
and xxvi. 13 this hill would seem (thouvh this is 
not quite clear) to be diynified by the title of © the 


mountain "’ (CWI : in the latter, the A. V. has 
‘shill,’ and in both the article is missed): but, on 
the other band, the same eminence appears to be 
again designated as “ the cliff” (xxiii. 25, DOD: 
A. V. “a rock") from® which David descended 


b The Hebrew exactly answers to our expression 


it WITT for wor, And 80 too Josephus. | descended the cliff’: the “into” in the text of the 
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HADATTAH (EIT [new]: LXX. 
omit: nova). According ' to the A. V., one of the 
towns of Judah in the extreme south — « Hazor, 
Hadattah, and Kerioth, and Hezron,” etc. (Josh. 
xv. 25); but the Masoret accents of the Hebrew 
connect the word with that preceding it, as if it 
were Hazor-chadattah, t. e. New Hazor, in distinc- 
tion from the place of the same name in ver. 23. 
This reading is expressly sanctioned by Eusebius 
and Jerome, who speak (Onom. + Asor’’) of “ New 
Hazor”’ as lying in their day to the east of and 
near Ascalon. (See also Reland, p. 708.) But 
Ascalon, as Robinson has pointed out (ii. 34, note), 
is in the Shcfeluh, and not in the South, and would, 
if named in Josliua at all, be included in the second 
division of the list, beginning at ver. 38, instead of 
where it is, not far from Kedesh. G. 

* Mr. Tristram (Land of Israel, p. 310, 2d ed.) 
speaks of some ruins in the south of Judah, on a 
“brow southeast of Wady Zuwetrah, which the 
Arabs said was called Haddadah.” He thinks it 
possible that the Hadattah of Joshua (xv. 25) Age] 
have been there. 


HADID (T'N, sharp, possibly from its sit- 
uation on some craggy eminence, Ges. Thes. 446: 
*Ad(3 [? by comb. with preceding name, in Ezr., 
Aodad:, Vat. Aodapw8, Alex. Avddmv Aodadi8: in 
Neh. Vii., A0dab.8, Vat. FA. Aodadia; in Neh. xi., 
LXX. omit:] Hadul), a place named, with Lod 
(Lydda) and Ono, only in the later books of the 
history (Ezr. ii. 33; Neh. vii. 37, xi. 34), but yet 
so as to imply its earlier existence. In the time 
of Eusebius (Qnom. “ Adithaim’') a town called 
Aditha, or Adatha, existed to the east of Diospolis 
(Lydda). This was probably Hadid. The Apipa 
of the Maccabsean history cannot be the same place, 
as it is distinctly specified as in the maritime or 
Philistine plain further south — “ Adida in Sephe- 
la’ (1 Mace. xii. 38) — with which agrees the de- 
scription of Josephus (int. xiii. 6, § 5). About 
three miles east of Lw/d stands a village called ¢l- 
Haditheh, marked in Van de Velde’s map. This 
is described by the old Jewish traveller ha-Parchi 
as being “on the summit of a round hill,” and 
identified by him, no doubt correctly, with Hadid. 
See Zunz, in Asher’s Benj. of Tudcla, ii. 439. 

G 


HAD’LAI [2 syl.] Crain [resting or keeping 
holiday]: 'EA8at; [Vat. Xoad;] Alex. A338: Adali), 
a man of Ephraim; father of Amasa, who was one 
of the chiefs of the tribe in the reign of Pekah 
(2 Chr. xxviii. 12). 


HADO’RAM (DDH [possibly jire-wor- 
shippers: see Fiirst]: ‘O8oppd: [Alex. Iapa8, 
Kedoupay; Comp. ’Obupsdu, ISwpdu:] Aduram, 
[Adoram]), the fifth son of Joktan (Gen. x. 27; 
1 Chr. i. 21). His settlements, unlike those of 
many of: Joktan’s sons, have not been identified. 
Bochart supposed that the Adramite represented 
his descendants; but afterwards believed, as later 
critics have also, that this people was the same as 
the Chatramotite, or people of Hadramiwt (Pha- 
leg, ii. c. 17). [HAZARMAVETH.] Fresnel cites 

@* De Wette's translation of these verses (Die 
Hreilige Schrift, 1858), is more literal, and certainly 
more inteliigible : (1) ‘ Utterance of the word of Je- 
hovah against the land Hadrach, and upon Damascus 
it comes down (for Jehovah has an eye upon men, 
and all the tribes of Israel); (2) and also against 
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an Arab author who identifies Hadoram with Jew- 
hum (4me Lettre, Journ. Asiatique, iiie série, vi. 
220); but this is highly improbable; nor is the 
suggestion of Hadhoora, by Caussin (/ssui, i. 30), 
more likely: the latter being one of the aboriginal 
tribes of Arabia, such as 'A’d, Thamood, etc. 
[ARABIA. ] E. 8. P. 


2. (ON: *"ASoupdyu: { Vat. [Soupaay ; FA. 
I8oupap; T Alex. Aoupa Adoram), son of Tou or 
Toi king of Hamath; bis father's ambassador to 
congratulate David on his victory over Hadarezer 
king of Zobah (1 Chr. xviii. 10), and the bearer of 
valuable presents in the form of articles of antique 
manufacture (Joseph.), in gold, silver, and brass. 
In the parallel narrative of 2 Sam. viii. the name 
is given as Joram; but this being a contraction of 
Jehoram, which contains the name of Jehovah, is 
peculiarly an Israelite appellation, and we may 
therefore conclude that Hadoram is the genuine 
form of the name. By Josephus (Ant. vii. 5, § 4) 
it is rage as "Addépapos. 


3. (ANT: 6 ’Adwvipdu: [Vat. -ver-;] Alex. 
Absieait ' Adurdex: ) The form assumed in Chron- 
icles by the name of the intendant of taxes under 
David, Solomon, and Rehoboam, who lost his life 
in the revolt at Shechem after the coronation of the 
last-named prince (2 Chr. x. 18). He was sent by 
Rehoboam to appease the tumult, possibly as being 
one of the old and moderate party; but the choice 
of the chief officer of the taxes was not a happy 
one. His interference was ineffectual, and he him- 
self fell a victim: *‘aJl Israel stoned him with stones 
that he died.” In Kings the name is given in the 
longer form of ADONTRAM, but in Samuel (2 Sam. 
xx. 24) as ADORAM. By Josephus, in both the 
first and last case, he is called "ASapayos. 


HA’DRACH 6 pels ta (see infra}: YeBpdx; 
[Alex. Ze3pax; Ald. with 13 MSS. "Adpdy:) Had- 
rach), a country of Syria, mentioned once only, by 
the prophet Zechariah, ‘in the following words: 
“ The burden of the word of Jehovah in the land 
of Hadrach, and Damascus [shall be] the rest 
thereof: when the eyes of man, as of all the tribes 
of Israel, shall be toward Jehovah. And Hamath 
also shall border thereby; Tyrus and Zidon, though 
it be very wise "' (ix. 1, 2).¢ The position of the 
district, with its borders, is here generally stated, 
although it does not appear, as is commonly as- 
sumed, that it was on the east of Damascus; but 
the name itself seems to have wholly disappeared ; 
and the ingenuity of critics has been exercised on 
it without attaining any trustworthy results. It 
still remains unknown. It is true that K. Jose of 
Damascus identifies it with the site of an important 
city east of Damascus; and Joseph Abussi makes 


mention of a place called Hadrak (Y d=); 


but, with Gesenius, we may well distrust these 

writers. The vague statement of Cyril Alex. seems 
to be founded on no particular facts beyond those 
contained in tbe prophecy of Zechariah. Besides 
these identifications we can point to none that pos- 
sesses the smallest claim to acceptance. Those of - 
Movers (Phdniz.),° Bleek, and others are purely 


Hamath which borders thereon, Tyre and Sidon; for 
sree wise” (comp. Kz. xxvill. 8 ff.). H. 

6 ® Movers does not propose any local identification 
(if that be meant here), but supposes Adark, an Assyr- 
ian war-god (PhUntz. i. 478), to be intended. For 
Bleek’s theory, see above . 
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hypothetical, and the same inust be said of the 
theory of Alphens [Van Alphen], in his monograph 
De terra Hadrach et Damasco (Traj. Rh. 1723, 
referred to by Winer, s. v.). A solution of the 
difficulties surrounding the name may perhaps be 
found by supposing that it is derived from HAbDAR. 
E. S. P. 
* Another conjecture may be mentioned, namely, 
that Hadrach is the name of some Syrian king 
otherwise unknown. It was not uncommon for 
heathen kings to bear the names of their gods. 
Gesenius ( Thesaur. i. 449) favors this opinion after 
Bleek. (See Theol. Stud. wu. Krit. 1852, p. 268.) 
Vaihinger argues for it, and attempts to show that 
the king in question may have been the one who 
reigned between Benhadad III. and Rezin, about the 
time of Uzziah and Jeroboam II. (See Herz. Real- 
Encyk, v. 445.) The data are insufficient for so defi- 
nite a conclusion. Hengstenberg adopts the Jewish 
symbolic explanation, namely, that Hadrach (de- 
rived from “TTT and TJ = slrong-weok) denotes 
the Persian kingdom as destined, according to pro- 
phetic announcement, notwithstanding its power, 
to be utterly overthrown. Winer (Bib/. Realw. 
i. 454) speaks of this as not improbably correct. 
Hengstenberg discusses the question at length un- 
der the head of The Land of Hadrach,"’ in his 
Christology of the O. T.., iii. 371 ff. (trans. Fdinb. 
1858). H. 


HA’GAB (22f7 [locust]: "AydB: Hayab). 
Bene-Hacab [sons of Hagah] were among the Ne- 
me who returned from Babylon with Zerubba- 

bel (Ezr. ii. 46). In the parallel list in Nehemiah, 
this and the name preceding it are omitted. In 
the Apocryphal Esdras [v. 30] it is given as 


AGABA. 
HAG’ABA werd: "Ayabd; [Alex. Ayya- 
Ba:] Hagaba). agaba were among the 


Nethinim who came back from captivity with 
Zerubbabel (Neh. vii. 48). The name is slightly 
different in form from — 


HAG ABAH (MAQK) [locust] : “Aya : 
Hagnba), under which it is found in the parallel 
list of Ezr. ii. 45. In Esdras it is given as GRABA. 

HA’GAR (M377 [flight]: “Ayap: Agar), an 
Egyptian woman, the handmaid, or slave, of Sarah 
(Gen. xvi. 1), whom the latter gave as a concubine 
to Abraham, after he had dwelt ten years in the 
land of Canaan and had no children by Sarah (xvi. 
2and 3). That she was a bondwomun is stated 
both in the O. T. and in the N. T. (in the latter 
as part of her typical character); and the condition 
of a slave was one essential of her position as a 
legal concubine. It is recorded that ‘when she 
saw that she had conceived, her mistress was des- 
pised in her eyes ’’ (4), and Sarah, with the anger, 
we may suppose, of a free woman, rather than of a 
wife, reproached Abraham for the results of her 
own act: “My wrong be upon thee: I have given 
my maid into thy bosom; and when she saw that 
she had conceived, I was despised in her eyes: Je- 
hovah judge between me and thee.” Abraham's 
answer seems to have been forced from him by his 
love for the wife of many years, who besides was his 
half-sister; and with the apparent want of purpose 





@ It seems to be unnecessary to assume (as Kalisch 
goes, Comment. on Genesis) that we have here another 
peoof of Abraham’s faith. This explanation of the 
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that he before displayed in Egypt, and afterwards 
at the court of Abimelech @ (in contrast to his firm 
courage and constancy when directed by (sod), he 
said, ** Behold, thy maid is in thy hand; do to her 
as it pleaseth thee.” This permission was neces- 
sary in an eastern household, but it is worthy of 
remark that it is now very rarely given; nor can 
we think, from the unchanyeableness of eastern cus- 
toms, and the strongly-marked national character 
of those peoples, that it was usual anciently to 
allow a wife to deal hardly with a slave in Hagar’s 
position. Yet the truth and individuality of the 
vivid narrative is enforced by this apparent depart- 
ure from usage: “And when Sarai dealt hardly 
with her, she fled from her face,” turning her steps 
towards her native land through the great wilder- 
neas traversed by the Egyptian road. By the foun- 
tain in the way to Shur, the angel of the Lord 
found her, charged her to return and submit herself 
under the hands of her mistress, and delivered the 
remarkable prophecy respecting her unborn child, 
recorded in ver. 10-12. [IsHiMAFL.] “ And she 
called the name of the Lord that spake unto her, 
Thou God art a God of vision; for she said, Have 
I then seen [#. e. lived] after vision [of God] ? 
Wherefore the well was called BEER-LAIAI-ROL"” 
(13, 14). On her return, Hagar gave birth to 
Ishmael, and Abrahain was then eighty-six years 
old. 

Mention is not again made of Hagar in the his- 
tory of Abraham until the feast at the weaning of 
Isaac, when “Sarah saw the son of Hagar the 
Egyptian, which she had borne unto Abraham, 
mocking '’; and in exact sequence with the first 
flight of Hagar, we now read of her expulsion. 
‘¢ Wherefore she said unto Abraham, Cast out this 
bondwoman and her son; for the son of this bond- 
woman shall not be heir with my son, [even] with 
Isaac”? (xxi. 9,10). Abraham, in his grief, and 
unwillingness thus to act, was comforted by God, 
with the assurance that in Isaac should his seed be 
called, and that a nation should also be raised of 
the bondwoman’s son. In his trustful obedience, 
we read, in the pathetic narrative, “ Abraham rose 
up early in the morning, and took bread, and a 
bottle of water, and gave [it] unto Hagar, putting 
[it] on her shoulder, and the child, and sent her 
away, and she departed and wandered in the wil- 
derness of Beersheba. And the water was spent 
in the bottle, and she cast the child under one of 
the shrubs. And she went, and sat her down over 
against [him] a good way off, as it were a how- 
shot; for she said, Let me not see the death of the 
child. And she sat over against [him], and lifted 
up her voice and wept. And God heard the voice 
of the lad, and the angel of God called to Hagar 
out of heaven, and said unto her, What aileth thee, 
Hagar? Fear not, for God hath heard the voice of 
the lad where he [is]. Arise, lift up the lad, and 
hold him in thine hand, for I will make him a great 
nation. And God dpened her eyes, and she saw a 
well of water, and she went and filled the bottle [skin] 
with water, and gave the lad to drink’ (xxi. 14- 
19). The verisimilitude, oriental exactness, and 
simple beauty of this story are internal evidences 
attesting its truth apart from all other evidence; 
and even Winer says (in alluding to the subterfuge 
of skepticism that Hagar = flight — would lead to 


event is not required, nor does the narrative appear to 
warrant it, unless Abraham regarded Hagar’s son as 
the helr of the promise: comp. Gen. xvii. 18. 
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the assumption of its being a myth), “ Das Ereig- 
niss ist so einfach und den orientalischen Sitten so 
angemessen, das wir hier gewiss eine rein histor- 
ische Sage vor uns haben” (Jtealwdrt. 8. v. 
«s Hagar ’’). 

The name of Hagar occurs elsewhere only when 
she takes a wife to Ishmael (xxi. 21), and in the 
genealogy (xxv. 12). St. Paul refers to her as the 
type of the old covenant, likening her to Mount 
Sinai, the Mount of the Law (Gal. iv. 22 ff.). 


In Mohammedan tradition Hagar (ple, 
” 


Hijir, or Hagir) is represented as the wife of Abra- 
ham, as might be expected when we remember that 
Ishmael is the head of the Arab nation, and the 
reputed ancestor of Mohammed. In the same 
manner she is said to have dwelt and been buried 
at Mekkeh, and the well Zemzem in the sacred in- 
closure of the temple of Mekkeh is pointed out by 
- the Muslims as the well which was miraculously 
formed for Ishmael in the wilderness. E. S. P. 


* The truthfulness to nature which is so mani- 
fest in the incidents related of Hagar and Ishmael 
(as sugested above), bears strong testimony to the 
fidelity of the narrative, See especially Gen. xvi. 
6; xxi. 10, 11, and 14 ff. Dean Stanley very prop- 
erly calls attention to this trait of the patriarchal 
history as illustrated in this instance, as well as 
others. (Jewish Church, i. 40 ff.) See also, on 
this characteristic of these early records, Blunt's 
Veracity of the Books of Moses. Hess brings out 
impressively this feature of the Bible in his Ge- 
schichte der Patriarchen (2 Bde. Tiibing. 1785). It 
appears from (ial. iv. 24, where Paul speaks of the 
dissensions in Abraham's family, that the jealousy 
between Hagar's son and the heir of promise pro- 
ceeded much further than the O. T. relates. Rii- 
etschi has a brief article on ‘ Hagar" in Herzog’s 
Real-Eneyk. vy. 469 f. Mr. Williams (//oly City, 
i. 463-468) inserts an extended account of the sup- 
posed discovery by Mr. Rowlands of Beer-lahai-roi, 
the well in the desert, at which, after her expulsion 
from the house of Abraham, the angel of the Lord 
appeared to Hagar (Gen. xvi. 7 ff). It is said to 
be about 5 hours from Kadesh, on the way from 
Beer-sheba to Fevpt, and is called Moilihhi (more 
correctly Muveilih, says Riietschi), the name being 
regarded as the same, except in the first syllable the 
change of Beer, “ well,” for Afot, “ water.”? Near 
it is also found an elaborate excavation in the rocks 
which the Arabs call Beit-/agar, i. e. “house 
of Hagar." Keil and Delitzsch (in Gen. xvi. 14) 
incline to adopt this identification. Knobel (Gen- 
esis, p. 147) ix less decided. Dr. Robinson's note 
(Bibl. Res., 2d ed. i. 189) throws some discredit on 
the accuracy of this report. 


Hagar occurs in Gal. iv. 25 (T. R. & A. V.), 
not as a personal name (7 ”Ayap), but as a word 
or local name (7d ”Ayap) applied to Mount Sinai 


in Arabia. The Arabic 5 at ‘pronounced very 


much like this name, means a “stone,” and may 
have been in use in the neighborhood of Sinai as 
one of its local designations. (See Meyer on Gul. 
iv. 25). There is no testimony that the mount 
was so called out of this passage; but as lwald 
remarks respecting this point (Nachtrag in his 
Sendschreiben des Apoatels, p. 493 ff), Paul is so 
much the less to be charged with an error here, 
lnasmuck 1s he himself had travelled in that part 
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of Arabia, and as an apostle, had remained there a 
long time.’” (See (sal. i. 17 f.) Some conjecture 
that this name was transferred to the mountain from 
an Arabian town so called, where, according to one 
account, Hagar is said to have been buried. But, 
on the other hand, it is not certain that 7d “A-yap 
really belongs to the Greek text, though the weight 
of critical opmion affirms it (see Meyer, in loc.). 
The questions both as to the origin of the name 
and the genuineness of the reading are carefully 
examined in Lighttoot’s Commentary on Galatians 
(pp. 178, 189 ff. 2d ed.), though perhape he un- 
derstates the testimony for 7d “Avyap. H. 


HAGARE'NES, HA’GARITES (O°737, 


EAM: *Ayapnvol, *Ayapaio, [ete.:] Aga- 
reni, Ayaret), a people dwelling to the east of Pal- 
estine, with whom the tribe of Reuben made war 
in the time of Saul, and “who fell by their hand, 
and they dwelt in their tents throughout all the 
east [land] of Gilead’ (1 Chr. v. 10); and again, 
in ver. 18-20, the sons of Reuben, and the Gadites, 
and half the tribe of Manasseh “made war with 
the Hagarites, with Jetur, and Nephish, and No- 
dab, and they were helped against them, and the 
Hagarites were delivered into their hand, and all 
that were with them.’ The spoil here recorded to 
have been taken shows the wealth and inportance 
of these tribes; and the conquest, at least of the 
territory occupied by them, was complete, for the 
Israelites “ dwelt in their steads until the Captivity" 
(ver. 22). The same people, as confederate against 
Israel, are mentioned in Ps. Ixxxiii.: “The tab- 
ernacles of Edom and the Ishmaelites; of Moab 
and the Hagarenes; Gebal, Ammon, and Amalek; 
the Philistines with the inhabitants of T'vre; Assur 
also is joined with them; they have holpen the 
children of Lot *’ (ver. 6-8). 

Who these people were is a question that cannot 
realily be decided, though it is generally believed 
that they were named after Hagar. Their geo- 
graphical position, as inferred from the above pas- 
sages, was in the “east. country,’’ where dwelt the 
descendants of Ishmael; the oecurrence of the 
names of two of his sons, Jetur and Nephish (1 
Chr. v. 19), as before quoted, with that of Nodab, 
whom Gesenius supposes to be another son (though 
he is not found in the genealogical lists, and must 
remain doubtful [NopAB]), seeins to indicate that 
these Hagarenes were named after Hagar; but in 
the passage in Ps. Ixxxiii., the Ishmaelites are ap- 
parently distinguished from the Hagarenes (cf. Bar. 
iii. 23). May they have been thus called after a 
town or district named after Hagar, and not only 
because they were her descendants? It is needless 
to follow the suggestion of some writers, that Hagar 
may have been the mother of other children after 
her separation from Abraham (as the Bible and 
tradition are silent on the question), and it is in 
itself highly improbable. 

It is also uncertain whether the important town 
and district of Merjer (the inhabitants of which 
were probably the same as the Agriei of Strabo, xvi. 
p. 767, Dionys. Perieg. 956, Plin. vi. 32, and Ptol. 
v. 19, 2) represent the ancient name and a dwell- 
ing of the Hagarenes; but it is reasonable to sup- 


Io = 

pose that they do. Heer, or Hejera ( ; 

indeclinable, according to Yikoot, Mushtaruk, s. v.- 
G8 - - 

but also, according to Kumona, bm SS. es Geen 


HAGERITE 


and Winer write it), is the capital town, and also 
a subdivision of the province of northeastern 
Arabia called EL Bahreyn, or, as some writers say, 
the name of the province itself (Wushtarak and 
Maras, 8. y.), on the borders of the Persian Gulf. 
It is a low and fertile country, frequented for its 
abundant water and pasturace by the wandering 
tribes of the neighboring deserts and of the high 
land of Ned. For the Agrei, see the Dictionury 
of Geography. There is another Heer, a place 
near El-Medeeneh. 
§ oo. 


The district of Hajar ( ) on the borders 


of Desert Arabia, north of £/-.Wedeeneh, has been 
thought to possess a trace, in its name, of the Ha- 
garenes. It is, at least, less likely than Hejer to 
do so, both from situation and etymology. The 
tract, however, is curious from the caves that it is 
reported to contain, in which, say the Arabs, dwelt 
the old tribe of Thamood. 

Two Hagarites are mentioned in the O. T.: see 
Mipwar and Jaziz. E. S. P. 


HA’GERITE, THE (721717: 6 ‘Ayapirns: 
[Vat. Tapeirns:] Agareus). ‘Jaziz the Hagerite, 
t. ¢. the descendant of Hagar, had the charge of 


David's sheep (JN, A. V. “ flocks; ’” 1 Chr. xxvii. 


31). The word appears in the other forms of Ha- 
GARITES and HAGARENEs. 


HAG’GAT [2 syl.] (0217 [festive]: "Ayyaios; 
{Sin. Ayyeos in Hag., except inscription, and so 
Alex. in the inscr. of Ps. exlv.-cxlviii.:] Aggeus), 
the tenth in order of the minor prophets, and first 
of those who prophesied after the Captivity. With 
regard to his tribe and parentage both history and 
tradition are alike silent. Some, indeed, taking 


in its literal sense the expression mn Teon 
(malne y kocdh) in i. 13, have imagined that he 
was an angel in human shape (Jerome, Comm. in 
loc.). In the absence of any direct evidence on 
the point, it is more than probable that he was one 
of the exiles who returned with Zerubbabel and 
Joshua; and Ewald (Lie Proph. d. Alt. B.) is 
even tempted to infer from ii. 3 that he may have 
been one of the few survivors who had seen the first 
temple in its splendor. The rebuilding of the 
temple, which was commenced in the reign of Cyrus 
(B. C. 535), was suspended during the reigns of 
his successors, Cambyses and [Pseudo-Smerdis, in 
consequence of the determined hostility of the Sa- 
maritans. On the accession of Darius Hystaspis 
(B. Cc. 521), the prophets Haggai and Zechariah 
urved the renewal of the undertaking, and obtained 
the permission and assistance of the king (Ezr. v. 
1, vi. 14; Joseph. Ant. xi. 4). Animated by the 
high courage (magni spiritus, Jerome) of these de- 
voted men, the people prosecuted the work with 
vigor, and the temple was completed and dedicated in 
the sixth year of Darius (B. c. 516). According to 
tradition, Haggai was born in Babylon, was a young 
man when he came to Jerusalem, and was buried 
with honor near the sepulchres of the priests (Isidor. 
Hispal. c. 49; Pseudo-Dorotheus, in Chron. Pasch. 
151d). It has hence been conjectured that he was 
¥ priestly rank. Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, 
according to the Jewish writers, were the men who 
were with Daniel when he saw the vision related 
in Dan. x. 7; and were after the Captivity mem- 
bers of the Great Synagogue, which consisted of 
(20 elders ( Cozrt, iii. 65). The Seder Olam Zuta 
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places their death in the 52d year of the Medes 
und Persians; while the extravagance of another 
tradition makes Hagyai survive till the entry of 
Alexander the Great into Jerusalem, and even till 
the time of our Saviour (Carpzov, /ntrod.). In 
the Roman Martyrology Hosea and Hagyai are 
joined in the catalogue of saints (Acta Sanctor. 
4 Julii). ‘The question of Haygui’s probable con- 
nection with the authorship of the book of Ezra 
will be found fully discussed in the article under 
that head, pp. 805, 806. 

The natnes of Hagyai and Zechariah are asso- 
ciated in the LXX. in the titles of Ps. 137, 145- 
148; in the Vulgate in those of Ps. 111, 145; and 
in the Peshito Syriac in those of Ps. 125, 126, 145, 
146, 147, 148. It may be that tradition assigned 
to these prophets the arrangement of the above- 
mentioned psalms for use in the temple service. just 
as Ps. lxiv. is in the Vulgate attributed to Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel, and the name of the former is 
inscribed at the head of Ps. exxxvi. in the LXX. 
According to Pseudo Epiphanius (de Vitis Proph.), 
Haggai was the first who chanted the Hallelujah 
in the second temple: ‘“ wherefore,’’ he adds, “ we 
say ‘ Hallelujah, which is the hymn of Haggai and 
Zechariah.’’’ Haggai is mentioned in the Apoc- 
rypha as AGGFvs, in 1 Esdr. vi. 1, vii. 3; 2 Esdr. 
i. 40; and is alluded to in Ecclus. xlix. 11 (cf. Hag. 
ii. 23) and Heb. xii. 26 (Hag. ii. 6). 

The style of his writing is generally tame and 
prosaic, thouch at times it rises to the dignity of 
severe invective, when the prophet rebukes his 
countrymen for their selfish indolence and neglect 
of God’s house. But the brevity of the prophecies 
is so great, and the poverty of expression which 
characterizes them so striking, as to give rise to a 
conjecture, not without reason, that in their present 
form they are but the outline or summary of the 
original discourses. They were delivered in the 
second year of Darius Hystaspis (RB. Cc. 520), at 
intervals from the Ist day of the 6th month to the 
24th day of the 9th month in the same year. 

In his first message to the people the prophet 
denounced the listlessness of the Jews, who dwelt 
in their “panelled houses,” while the temple of 
the Lord was roofless and desolate. The displeas- 
ure of God was manifest in the failure of all their 
efforts for their own gratification. The heavens 
were “stayed from dew,"’ and the earth was 
«stayed from her fruit.” They had neglected that 
which should have been their first care, and reaped 
the due wages of their selfishness (i. 4-11). The 
words of the prophet sank deep into the hearts of 
the people and their leaders. They acknowledved 
the voice of God speaking by his servant, and 
obeyed the command. Their obedience was _ re- 
warded with the assurance of God's presence (i. 
13), and twenty-four days after the building was 
resumed. A month had scarcely elapsed when the 
work seems to have slackened, and the enthusiasm 
of the people abated. The prophet, ever ready to 
rekindle their zeal, encouraged the flagging spirits 
of the chiefs with the renewed assurance of God's 
presence, and the fresh promise that, stately and 
magnificent as was the temple of their wisest king, 
the glory of the latter house should be greater than 
the wlory of the former (ii. 3-9). Yet the people 
were still inactive, and two months afterwards we 
find him again censuring their slugishness, which 
rendered worthless all their ceremonial observances. 
But the rebuke was accompanied by a repetition 
of the promise (ii. 10-19). On the same day, the 
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four-and-twentieth of the ninth month, the prophet 
delivered his last prophecy, addressed to Zerubbabel, 
prince of Judah, the representative of the royal 
family of David, and as such the lineal ancestor of 
the Messiah. This closing prediction foreshadows 
the establishment of the Messianic kingdom upon 
ehe overthrow of the thrones of the nations (ii. 
20-23). W. A.W. 

* For the later exegetical works on the prophets 
which include Haggai, see under HABAKKUK. 
Keil gives a list of the older commentaries or mon- 
ographs in his Lehrb. der hist. krit. Lenl. in d. 
A. T. p. 308 (2te Aufi.). Ochler treats of the 
ptophet’s personal history in Herzog’s Real-Encyk. 
vy. 471 f. Bleek (inl. in das A. Test. p. 549) 
agrees with those (Ewald, Hiivernick, Keil) who 
think that Haggai lived long enough to see both 
the first and the second temples. On the Mes- 
sianic passnge of this prophet (ii. 6-9), the reader 
may consult, in addition to the commentators, 
Hengstenberg, Christology of the O. T. iii. 243- 
271 (Keith’s trans.); Hasse, Geschichte des Alten 
Bundes, p. 203 ff.; Smith, J. P., Scripture Tes- 
timony to the Messiah, i. 283 ff. (5th ed. Lond. 
1859); and Tholuck, Die Propheten u. thre Weis- 
sagungen (2ter Abdruck), p. 156, a few words only. 

H. 


HAG’GERI (97277, i. e. Hagri, a Hagarite: 
"Ayapl ; [Vat. FA. -pet;] Alex. Arapai: Agarat). 
“ MisHAR son of Haggeri”’ was one of the mighty 
men of David's guard, according to the catalogue 
of 1 Chr. xi. 38. The parallel passage — 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 36 — has “ Bani the Gadite”” (“T377). This 
Kennicott decides to have been the original, from 
which Haggeri has been corrupted (Dissert. p. 


214). The Targum has Bur Geda (SJ3 72). 


HAG’GI (S397 [festive]: "Ayyts, Alex. Ay- 
yes; [in Num.,’Ayyl, Vat. ~yer:] Haggi, Aggi), 
second son of Gad (Gen. xlvi. 16; Num. xxvi. 15), 
founder of the Haggites (S371). It will be ob- 
served that the name, though given as that of an 
individual, is really a patronymic, precisely the same 
as of the family. 

HAGGI’AH (7131 [festival of Jehovah]: 


‘Ayyia; [Vat. Aua:] Haggia), a Levite, one of 
the descendants of Merari (1 Chr. vi. 30). 
HAG’/GITES, THE (307: 8 'Ayyl i 
[Vat. -ye::] Agite), the family sprung from 
HaGGI, second son of Gad (Num. xxvi. 15). 
HAG’GITH (0°377, a dancer: "Ayylé; 
Alex. Gevy0, Ayi8, [Aye:0,] Ayyesd; [Vat. dey- 
yes8, Ayye:6;] Joseph. "AvyylOn: Haggith, Ag- 
gith), one of David's wives, of whom nothing is 
told us except that she was the mother of Adonijah, 
who is commonly designated as ‘the son of Hag- 
gith ’* (2 Sam. iii. 4; 1 K. i. 5, 11, ii. 138; 1 Chr. 
iii. 2). He was, like Absalom, renowned for his 
handsome presence. In the first and last of the 
above passages Haggith is fourth in order of men- 
tion among the wives, Adonijah being also fourth 
among the sons. His birth happened at Hebron 
(2 Sam. iii. 2, 5) shortly afte: that of Absalom (1 
K. i. 6; where it will be observed that the words 
“his mother’ are inserted by the asa) 


HA’GIA (‘Ayid [‘Ayid, Bos, Holmes & Par- 
sons}: Aggia), 1 Esdr. v. 34. [Harrit.] 
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HAT (‘P17 [the stone-heap, or rwine]: “Ay 
yal: Hat). The form in which the well-known 
place AI appears in the A. V. on its first intro- 
duction (Gen. xii. 8; xiii. 3). It arises from the 
translators having in these places, and these only, 
recognized the definite article with which A1 is 
invariably and emphatically accompanied in the 
Hebrew. [More probably it comes from the Vul- 
gate. —A.]. In the Samaritan Version of the 
above two passages, the name is given in the first 
Ainah, and in the second Cephrah, as if CePit- 
RAH. G. 


*HAIL. [Pviacures, THE Ten; Sxnow.] 


HAIR. The Hebrews were fully alive to the 
importance of the hair as an element of 
beauty, whether as seen in the ‘ curled locks, black 
as a raven,” of youth (Cant. v. 11), or in the 
“crown of glory’’ that encircled the head of old 
age (Prov. xvi. 31). The customs of ancient na- 
tions in regard to the hair varied considerably: the 
Fgyptians allowed the women to wear it long, but 
kept the heads of men closely shuved from early 
childhood (Her. ii. 36, iii. 12; Wilkinson's Ancient 
Egyptians, ii. 327, 328). The Greeks admired 


i » 





Grecian manner of wearing the hair. 
tumes.) 


(Hope's Cas- 


long hair, whether in men or women, as is evi- 
denced in the expression xapnxoudwrres "Axasol, 
and in the representations of their divinities, ee- 
pecially Bacchus and Apollo, whose long locks were 
a symbol of perpetual youth. The Assyrians also 
wore it long (Her. i. 195), the flowing curls being 
gathered together in a heavy cluster on the back, 
as represented in the sculptures of Nineveh. The 
Hebrews, on the other hand, while they encouraged 
the growth of hair, observed the natural dis- 
tinction between the sexes by allowing the women 
to wear it long (Luke vii. 88; John xi. 2; 1 Cor. 
xi. 6 ff.), while the men restrained theirs by fre- 
quent clippings to a moderate length. This differ- 
ence between the Hebrews and the surrounding 
nations, especially the Egyptians, arose no doubt 
partly from natural taste, but partly also from legal 
enactments. Clipping the hair in a certain manner 
and offering the locks, was in early times connected 
with religious worship. Many of the Arabians 
practiced a peculiar tonsure in honor of their God 
Orotal (Her. iii. 8, xelpovyra: wepirpdxada, we- 
pikupobvres robs Kpordgovs), and hence the He- 
brews were forbidden to ‘round the corners (TTHD, 
lit. the extremity) of their heads’’ (Lev. xix. 27), 
meaning the locks along the forehead and temples, 
and behind the ears. This tonsure is described in 
the LXX. by a peculiar expression oicdn (= the 
classical gxdqsov), probably derived from the He- 
brew FW°2°2 (comp. Bochart, Can. i. 6, p. 379). 
That the practice of the Arabians was well known 
to the Hebrews, appears from the expressior 


FIND YYALY, rounded as to the locks, by whish 
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they are descriled (Jer. ix. 26; xxv. 23; xlix. 32; 
The pro- 
hibition against cutting off the hair on the death 
of a relative (Deut. xiv. 1) was picvbably grounded 
In addition to these regula- 
tions, the Hebrews dreaded baldness, as it was fre- 


wee marginal translation of the A. V.). 


on a similar reason. 


quently the result of leprosy (Lev. xiii. 40 ff.), and 


hence formed one of the disqualifications for the 


priesthond (Lev. xxi. 20, LXX.). [BAupNess.] 
The rule imposed upon the priests, and probably 
followed by the reat of the community, was that 
the hair should be poled (ODD, Ez. xliv. 20), 
neither being shaved, nor allowed to grow too long 
(Lev. xxi. 5; Ez. Lc.) What was the precise 
length usually worn, we have no means of ascer- 
taining; but from various expressions, such as 


TNT DIB, lit. to let loose the head or the hair 
(= sulvere crines, Virg. xn. iii. 65, xi. 355; demts- 
sus lugentis more capillus, Ov. Ep. x. 137) by un- 
binding the head-band and letting it go disheveled 
(Lev. x. 6, A. V. “ uncurer your heads *’), which 
was done in mourning (cf. Ez. xxiv. 17); and 


again THs 7103. to uncover the ear, previous to 


making any communication of importance (1 Sam. 
xx. 2, 12, xxii. 8, A. V., margin), as though the 
hair fell over the ear, we may conclude that men 
wore their hair somewhat longer than is usual with 


us. The word D°V9, used as =hair (Num. vi. 5; 
Ez. xliv. 20), is especially indicative of its free 
growth (cf. Knobel, Comm. in Lev. xxi. 10). Long 
hair was admired in the case of young men; it is 
especially noticed in the description of Absalom’s 
person (2 Sam. xiv. 26), the inconceivable weight 
of whose hair, as given in the text (200 shekels), 
has led to a variety of explanations (comp. Har- 
mer's Observatiuns, iv. 321), the more probable 


being that the numeral 5 (20) has been turned into 


“1 (200): Josephus (Ant. vii. 8, § 5) adds, that it 
was cat every eighth day. The hair was also worn 
long by the body-guard of Solomon, according to the 
same authority (Ant. viii. 7, § 3, unxloras Kxaber- 
uévor yalras)- The care requisite to keep the hair 
in order in such cases must have been very great, 
and hence the practice of wearing long hair was 
unusual, and only resorted to as an act of religious 
observance, in which case it was a “sign of humil- 
iation and eelf-denial, and of a certain reliyious 
slovenliness ” (Lightfoot, E-rerctt. on 1 Cor. xi. 14), 
and was practiced by the Nazarites (Num. vi. 5; 
Judy. xiii. 5, xvi. 17; 1 Sam. i. 11), and occa- 
sionally by others in token of special mercies (Acts 
Xviii. 18); it was not unusual among the Egyptians 
when on a journey (Diod. i. 18). [Nazanrre.] 
In times of affliction the hair was altogether cut off 
(Is. iii. 17, 24, xv. 2, xxii. 12; Jer. vii. 29, xlviii. 
37; Am. viii. 10; Joseph. B. J. ii. 15, § 1), the 
practice of the Hebrews being in this respect the 
reverse of that of the Egyptians, who let their hair 
grow long in time of mourning (Herod. ii. 36), 
shaving their heads when the term was over (Gen. 
uli. 14); but resembling that of the Greeks, as fre- 
quently noticed by classical writers (e. g. Soph. Aj. 
74; Eurip. Electr. 143, 241). Tearing the hair 
(Ez. ix. 3) and letting it go disheveled, as already 
noticed, were similar tokens of grief. [MOURNING. ] 
The practice of the modern Arabe in regard to the 
length of their hair varies; generally the men allow 
4 to grow its oatural length, the tresses hanging 
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down to the breast and sometimes to the waist, af- 
fording substantial protection to the head and neck 
against the violence of the sun's rays (Burckhardt's 
Notes, i. 49; Wellsted’s Travels, i. 33, 53, 73). 
The modern Egyptians retain the practices of their 
ancestors, shaving the heads of the men, but suffer- 
ing the women's hair to grow long (Lane's Jfod. 
Egypt. i. 52,71). Wigs were commonly used by 
the latter people (Wilkinson, ii. 324), but not by 
the Hebrews: Josephus (Vit. § 11) notices an in- 
stance of false hair (wepier) xdun) being used for 
the purpose of disguise. Whether the ample ring- 
lets of the Assyrian monarchs, as represented in 
the sculptures of Nineveh, were real or artificial, is 
doubtful (Layard’s Nineveh, ii. 328). Among the 
Medes the wig was worn by the upper classes (Xen. 
Cyrop. i. 8, § 2). 





Egyptian Wigs. 


(Wilkinson.) 


The usual and favorite color of the hair was black 
(Cant. v. 11), as is indicated in the comparisons to 
a “flock of goats’? and the “tents of Kedar” 
(Cant. iv. 1,i.5): a similar hue is probably in- 
tended by the purple of Cant. vii. 5, the term being 
broadly used (as the Greek woppupeos in a similar 
application = péAas, Anacr. 28). A fictitious hue 
was occasionally obtained by sprinkling guld-dust 
on the hair (Joseph. Ant. viii. 7,§ 3). It does 
not appear that dyes were ordinarily used; the 
“ Carmel’? of Cant. vii. 5 has been understood 
as == O*ID (A. V. “crimson,” margin) with- 
out good reason, though the similarity of the words 
may have suggested the subsequent reference to 
purple. Herod is said to have dyed his gray hair 
for the purpose of concealing his age (Ant. xvi. 8, 
§ 1), but the practice may have been borrowed from 
the Greeks or Komans, among whom it was com- 
mon (Aristoph. Eccles. 736; Martial, Ep. iii. 435 
Propert. ii. 18, 24, 26): from Matt. v. 36, we may 
infer that it was not usual among the Hebrews. 
The approach of age was marked by a sprinkling 
(IT, Hos. vii. 9; comp. a similar use of spargere, 
Propert. iii. 4, 24) of gray hairs, which soon over- 
spread the whole head (Gen. xiii. 38, xliv. 29; 1 
K. ii. 6, 9; Prov. xvi. 31, xx. 29). The reference 
to the almond in Eccl. xii. 5, has been explained 
of the white blossoms of that tree, as emblematic 
of old age: it may be observed, however, that the 
color of the flower is pink rather than white, and 
that the verb in that passage, according to high 
authorities (Gesen. and Hitzig), does not bear the 
sense of blossoming at all. Pure white hair was 
deemed characteristic of the Divine Majesty (Dan. 
vii. 9; Rev. i. 14). 

The chief beauty of the hair consisted in curls, 
whether of a natural or artificial character. The 
Hebrew terms are highly expressive: to omit the 


word T2z,— rendered “ locks" in Cant. iv. 1, 
3, vi. 7, and Is. xlvii. 2, but more probably mean- 
ing a veil, —we have obadn (Cant. v. 11), 


‘properly pendulous flexible boughs (according to 
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the LXX., éadra:, the shoots of the palm-tice, 
which supplied an image of the coma pendula ; 


FIS%S (Ez. viii. 3), a similar image borrowed froin 


the curve of a blossom: i729 (Cant. iv. 9), a lock 


falling over the shoulders like a chain of ear-pendants 
(tn uno crine colli tui, Vulg., which is better than 


the A. V., “ with one chain of thy neck"); DS mM 
(Cant. vii. 5, A. V. “galleries “*), properly the 
channels by which water was brought to the flocks, 
which supplied an imaye either of the coma fluens, 
or of the regularity in which the locks were ar- 


ranged ; m7 (Cant. vii. 5), again an expression 
for coma pendula, borrowed from the threads hang- 
ing down from an unfinished wouf; and lastly 


Me TWD (Is. iii. 24, A. V. « well set 
hair "’), properly plaited work, i. e. gracefully curved 
locks. With regard to the mode of dressing the 
hair, we have no very precise information; the 
terms used are of a general character, as of Jezebel 


(2 K. ix. 30), QO, i. e. she adorned her head; 
of Judith (x. 3), Brass i.e. arranged (the A. V. 
las ‘ braided,” and the Vulg. discriminavit, here 
used in a technical sense in the reference to the 
discriminule or hair-pin); of Herod (Joseph. Ant. 
xiv. 9, § 4), eexoounneévos rH cuvOdces ris Kduns, 
ard of those who adupted feminine fashions (B. J. 
iv. 9, § 10), xduas curOeri(suevor. The terms 
used in the N. T. (xAéypaow, 1 Tim. ii. 9; 
éurdonhs tprxwv, 1 Pet. iil. 3) are also of a gen- 
eral character; Schleusner (Lez. s. v.) understands 
them of curling rather than plaiting. The arrange- 
ment of Samson's hair into seven locks, or more 


properly braids (mp Srn, from ROM, to inter. 
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change: ceipal, LXX.; Judg. xvi. 13, 19), in-: 


vcirea the practice of plaiting, which was also 


HAKKATAN 


familiar to the Egyptians (Wilkinsim, ii. 335) aad 
Greeks (Hom. JI. xiv. 176). The locks were prob- 
ably kept in their place by a fillet, as in Eyyé 
(Wilkinson, é. c.). 

Ornaments were worked into the hair, as prac- 
ticed by the modern Egyptians, who “ add to each 
braid three black silk cords with little ornaments 
of gold ’* (Lane, i. 71): the LXX. understands the 
term O°O*2"™ (Is. iii. 18, A. V. “cauls’’), as 
applying to such ornaments (éuwAda«ia); Schrocder 
(de Vest. Aful. Heb. cap. 2) approves of this, and 
conjectures that they were sun-shupedd, i. e. circular, 
as distinct from the “round _ tires like the moon.” 
t. ¢. the crescent-shaped ornaments used for neck- 
laces. The Aralian women attach small bells to 
the tresses of their hair (Niebuhr, Voyage, i. 133), 
Other terms, sometimes understood as applying 
to the hair, are of doubtful signification, e. g. 


OXON) (Is. iii, 22: acus: “crisping-pins"’), 


more probably purses, as in 2 K. v. 23; ow)? 
(Is. iii. 20, “ head-bands "’), bridal girdles, accord- 


ing to Schroeder and other authorities; O°[S® 
(Is. iii. 20, discriminalia, Vulg. i. e. pins used for 
keeping the hair parted; cf. Jerome in Rufin. iii. 
cap. ult.), more probably turbuns. Combs and 
hair-pins are mentioned in the Talmud; the Egyp- 
tian combs were made of wood and double, one side 
having large, and the other small teeth (Wilkinson, 
ii. 343); from the ornamental devices worked on 
them we may infer that they were worn in the hair. 
With regard to other ornaments worn about the 
head, see HEAD-pREss. The Hebrews, like other 
nations of antiquity, anointed the hair profusely 
with ointments, which were generally compounded. 
of various aromatic ingredients (Ruth iii. 3; 2 Sam. 
tiv. 2; Ps. xxiii. 5, xlv. 7, xcii. 10; Ecel. ix. 8; 
Is. iii. 24); more especially on occasion of festivities 
or hospitality (Matt. vi. 17, xxvi. 7; Luke vii. 46; 
cf. Joseph. Ant. xix. 4, § 1, xpioduevos pupots 
Thy kedadty, ds aed cuvovelas). It is perhaps 
in reference to the glossy appearance so imparted 
to it that the hair is described as purple (Cant. 
vii. 5). 

It appears to have been the custom of the Jews 
in our Saviour’s time to swear by the hair (Matt. 
v. 86), much as the Egyptian women still swear by 
the side-lock, and the men by their beards (Lane, 
i, 62, 71, notes). 

Hair was employed by the Hebrews as an image 
of what was /east vuluable in man's person (1 Sam. 
xiv. 45; 2 Sam. xiv. 11; 1 K. i. 52; Matt. x. BU; 
Luke xii. 7, xxi. 18; Acts xxvii. 34); as well as 
of what was innumerable (Ps. xl. 12, lxix. 4); or 
particularly sine (Judg. xx. 16). In Is. vii. 20, it 
represents the various productions of the field, trees, 
crops, etc.; like bpos Kexounuévoy bAn of Callim. 
Dian. 41, or the humus comans of Stat. Thed. v. 
502. Hair “as the hair of women” (Kev. ix. 8 ) 
means long and undressed hair, which in later 
times was regarded ag an image of barbaric rude- 
ness (Hengstenberg, Comm. in loc.). 

| W. L. B. 


HAK’KATAN (JOj2i7 [the small or young): 
"Axxardy; [Vat. Axaray:] Eccetan). Johanan, 
son of Hakkatan, was the chief of the Bene-A 
[sons of A.} who returned from Babylon with Fzra 

| (Ezr. viii. 12). The name is probubly Katan, with 
ihe definite article prefixed. In the Apocryphal 


- Esdras it is ACATAN. 


HAKKOZ 


HAK’KOZ (YW [the thorn]: & Kds; 
[Comp.] Alex. ’Axxds: Accus), a priest, the chief 
of the seventh course in the service of the sanctuary, 
as appointed by David (1 Chr. xxiv. 10). In Ezr. 
fi. 61 the name occurs again as that of a family of 
priesta; though here the prefix is taken by our 
translators — and no doubt correctly —as_ the 
definite article, and the name appears as Koz. 
The same thing also occurs in Neh. iii. 4, 21. In 
Esdras Accoz. 


HAKU’PHA (NSAI [dent, crooked, Ges. ; 
incitement, Fiirst]: "Amoupd, 'Axidd ; Vat. 
Agena, Axeipa; FA. in Neh., Axecda:] Hacu- 
ona) Bene-Chakupha [sons of C.] were among 
the families of Nethinim who returned from Baby- 
lon with Zerubbabel (lizr. ii. 51; Neh. vii. 53). 
In Esdras (1 Eadr. v. 31) the name is given as 
ACIPHA. 


HA’LAH Grek *AAaéd, Xadx; [Alex. AA- 
Aae, AAae, Xada:] Hala, { Lahela}) is probably a 
different place from the Calith of Gen. x. 11. [See 
CavLau.] It may with some confidence be identi- 
fied with the Chalcitis (XaAxiris) of Ptolemy (v. 
18), which he places between Anthemusia (cf. Strab. 
xvi. 1, § 27) and (rauzanitis.¢ ‘The name is thought 
to remain in the modern Gla, a large mound on 
the upper KAbuur, above its junction with the 
Jerujer (Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 312, note; 2 
K. [xvii. 6,] xviii. 11; 1 Chr. v. 26). G.R. 


HA’LAK, THE MOUNT (with the article, 
oon WT = the smooth mountain: pos rou 


Xp: [Vat: in Josh. xi., AAex;] Alex. Adak, 
or AAoK: pars montis), a mountain twice, and 
twice only, named as the southern limit of Joshua's 
conquests — “the Mount Halak which goeth up to 
Seir'’ (Josh. xi. 17, xii. 7), but which has not yet 
been identified —has not apparently been sought 
for — by travellers. Keil sugyests the line of chalk 
cliffs which cross the valley of the Ghor at about 6 
miles south of the Dead Sea, and form at once the 
southern limit of the Ghor and the northern limit 
of the Arabah. [ARABAH, p. 135 a.] And this 
suggestion would be plausible enough, if there were 
any example of the word Aar, “ mountain," being 
applied to such a vertical cliff as this, which rather 
answers to what we suppose was intended by the 
term Sela. The word which is at the root of the 
name (supposing it to be Hebrew), and which has 
the force of smoothness or baldness, has ramified 
into other terms, as Helkah, an even plot of ground, 
like those of Jacob (Gen. xxxiii. 19) or Naboth (2 
K. ix. 25), or that which gave its name to Helkath 
hat-tzurim, the “field of the strong” (Stanley, 
App. § 20). G. 

* HALE (Luke xii. 58; Acts viii. 3) is the 
original form of ‘haul,’’ sometimes still used in 
formal discourse. In both the above passages it 
means to drag men by force before magistrates. 
That is the import also of the oo terms (xara- 
cUpy and abpwy). H. 

HAL'HUL (ONTO [full of hollows, 
First]: Alaoud; [Vat. “AAqua:] Alex. Adoua: 
Halhul), a town of Judah in the mountain district, 
ane of the group containing Beth-zur and Gedor 





@ @ First says (Hebs, Lex. a, v.) that the Talmud 
anderstands the place to be Holwin, a five days’ 
joarney from Bagdad. H. 
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(Josh. xv. 58). Jerome, in the Onomasticon (under 
Elul), reports the existence of a hamlet (rillula} 
named “ Alula,’? near Hebron.2 The name still 
remains unaltered, attached to a conspicuous hill 
a mile to the left of the road from Jerusalem to 
Hebron, between 3 and 4 miles from the latter. 
Opposite it, on the other side of the road, is Beit 
sur, the modern representative of Beth-zur, and a 
little further to the north is Jedtr, the ancient 
Gedor. (BETH-zur.] The site ig marked by the 
ruins of walls and foundations, amongst which 
stands a dilapidated mosk bearing the name of 
Neby Yunus — the prophet Jonah (Rob. i. 216). 
In a Jewish tradition quoted by Hottinger (Cippi 
Hebraici, p. 32) it is said to be the burial-place of 
Gad, David's seer. See also the citations of Zunz 
in Asher's Benj. of Tudela (ii. 437, note). G. 


HA‘LI con [neckluce]: “AAgp; Alex. Oores: 
Chali), a town on the boundary of Asher, named 
between Helkath and Beten (Josh. xix. 25). Noth- 
ing is known of its situation. Schwarz (p. 191) 
compares the name with Chelmon, the equivalent 
in the Latin of CyAmon in the Greek of Jud. 
vii. 3. G. 

HALICARNAS’SUS (‘Adtkdpvacaos) in 
CARIA, a city of great renown, as being the birth- 
place of Herodotus and of the later historian Dion;- ;- 
sius, and as embellished by the Mausoleum erected 
by Artemisia, but of no Biblical interest except as 
the residence of a Jewish population in the periods 
between the Old and New Testament histories. In 

1 Mace. xv. 23, this city is specified as containing 
eh a population. The decree in Joseph. nt. xiv. 
10, § 23, where the Romans direct that the Jews 
of Halicarnassus shall be allowed Tas mporevxas 
moveioOat xpds TH Oardooy Kara Td mdr poy eos, 
is interesting when compared with Acts xvi. 13. 
This city was celebrated tor its harbor and for the 
strength of its fortifications; but it never recovered 
the damage which it suffered after Alexander's 
siege. A plan of the site is given in Ross, Jt isen 
auf den Griech. Inseln. (See vol. iv. p. 30.) The 
sculptures of the Mausoleum are the sulject of a 
paper by Mr. Newton in the Classic! Museum, 
and many of them are now in the British Museum. 
The modern name of the place is Budrwm. 

J. S. H. 

* See particularly on Halicarnassus the impor- 
tant work of Mr. Newton, History of Discoveries at 
Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and Branchide, 2 vols. 
text. and 1 vol. plates, London, 1862-63. A. 


HALLELU’JAH. [(AcLEvUv1IA.] 


HALL (avAq: atrium), used of the court of 
the high-priest’s house (Luke xxii. 55). AiAt, is 
in A. V. Matt. xxvi. 69, Mark xiv. 66, John xviii. 
15, oe palace; ”’ Vulg. aw ium; mpoavaAioy, Mark 
xiv. 68, * porch; "? Vulg. ante atrium. In Matt. 
xxvii. 27 and Mark xv. 16, avrah is ayn. with 
mpa:réptoyv, Which in John xviii. 28 is in A. V. 
“judgment-hall.”  AvAf is the equivalent for 


30); an inclosed or fortified space (Ges. p. 512), 
in many places in O. T. where Vulg. and A. VY. 
have respectively villa or riculus, * village,’ or 
atrium, “court,’' chiefly of the tabernacle or temple. 
The hall or court of a house or palace would prob- 
ably be an inclosed but uncovered space, tnplurium, 


> It is not unworthy of notice that, though so far 
from Jerusalem, Jerome speaks of it as “in the dia 
trict of Alia.” 
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on a lower level than the apartments of the lowest 
floor which looked into it. The mpoavAcoy was the 
vestibule leading to it, called also, Matt. xxvi. 71, 
svdAdy. (Court, Amer. ed.; Hovuse.] 

H. W. P. 


HALLO‘HESH (EOE [the whisperer, 
enchanter}: "ArXohs; Alex. ASw: Alvhes), one of 
the ‘chief of the people ’’ who sealed the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 24). The name is Lochesh, 
with the definite article prefixed. That it is the 
name of a family, and not of an individual, appears 
probable from another passage in which it is given 
in the A. V. as 


HALOHESH (tervsr [as above]: ‘AA- 
Awns; (Vat. FA. HAeia:] Alohes). Shallum, son 
of Hal-lochesh, was “ruler of the half part of 
Jerusalem’ at the time of the repair of the wall 
by Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 12). According to the 
Hebrew spelling, the name is identical with HAt- 
WOHESH. [The A. V. ed. 1611, following the 
Genevan version, spells the name falsely Hallvesh. 
—A.] 


HAM (on [swarthy]: Xdu: Cham). 1. The 
name of one of the three sons of Noah, apparently 
the second in aye. It is probably derived from 


Der, “to be warm,” and signifies “warm” or 
“hot.” This meaning seems to be confirmed by 
that of the Egyptian word Kem (Kgypt), which 
we believe to be the Evyptian equivalent of Ham, 
and which, as an adjective, signifies “ black,’ prob- 
ably implying warmth as well as blackness. 
{Ecypr.] If the Hebrew and Egyptian words be 
the same, Ham must mean the swarthy or sun- 
burnt, like Ai@ioy, which has been derived from 


the Coptic name of Ethiopia, E@Wty, but 
which we should be inclined to trace to GOw, a 
boundary,”’ unless the Sahidic ec COO may be 


derived from Keesh (Cush). It is observable that 
the names of Noah and his sons appear to have 
had prophetic significations. ‘This is stated in the 
case of Noah (Gen. v. 2), and implied in that of 
Japheth (ix. 27), and it can scarcely be doubted 
that the same must be concluded as to Shem. 
Ham may therefore have been so named as pro- 
genitor of the sunburnt Exvptians and Cushites. 

Of the history of Ham nothing is related except 
his irreverence to his father, and the curse which 
that patriarch pronounced — the fulfillment of which 
is evident in the hiswry of the Hamites. 

The sons of Ham are stated to have been “ Cush 
and Mizraim and Phut and Canaan” (Gen. x. 6; 
comp. 1 Chr. i. 8). It is remarkable that a dual 
form (Mizraim) should occur in the first generation, 
indicating a country, and not a person or a tribe, 
and we are therefure inclined to suppose that the 


gentile noun in the plural OY", differing alone 


in the pointing from OY™ B, originally stood 
here, which would be quite consistent with the 
plural forms of the names of the Mizraite tribes 
which follow, and analogous to the singular forms 
of the names of the Cannanite tribes, except the 
Sidonians, who are mentioned not as a nation, but 
ander the name of their forefather Sidon. 

The name of Ham alone, of the three sons of 
Noah, if our identitication be correct, is known to 
have been given to a country. I'gypt is recognized 
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as the “land of Ham” in the Bible (Ps. bexvili. 
51, cv. 23, evi. 22), and this, though it does not 
prove the identity of the yvptian name with that 
of the patriarch, certainly favors it, and establishes 
the historical fact that Egypt, settled by the de- 
scendants of Ham, was peculiarly his territory. 
The name Mizraim we believe to confirm this. The 
restriction of Ham to Egypt, unlike the case, if we 
may reason inferentially, of his brethren, may be 
accounted for by the very early civilization of this 
part of the Hamite territory, while much of the 
rest was comparatively barbarous. Egypt may also 
have been the first settlement of the Hamites 
whence colonies went forth, as we know to have 
Leen the case with the Philistines. [Capnror.] 

The settlements of the descendants of Cush have 
occasioned the greatest ditliculty to critics. ‘The 
main question upon which evervthing turns is 
whether there was an eastern and a western Cush, 
like the eastern and western Ethiopians of the 
Greeks. ‘This has been usually decided on the 
Biblical evidence as to the land of Cush and the 
Cushites, without reference to that as to the several 
names desivnating in Gen. x. his progeny, or, ex- 
cept in Nimrod's case, the territories held by it, or 
both. By a more inductive method we have been 
led to the conclusion that settlements of Cush ex- 
tended from Babylonia along the shores of the 
Indian Ocean to Ethiopia above Egypt, and to the 
supposition that there was an eastern as well as a 
western Cush: historically the latter inference must 
he correct; geographically it may be less certain 
of the postdiluvian world. The ancient Egyptians 
applied the name Keres, or Krsu, which is 
obviously the same as Cush, to Ethiopia above 
Egypt. The sens of Cush are stated to have been 
Seba, Havilah, Sabtah, Raamah, and Saltechah: it 
is added that the sons of Raamah were Sheba and 
Dedan, and that ‘ Cush begat Nimrod.’ Certain 
of these names recur in the lists of the descendants 
of Joktan and of Abraham by Keturah, a circum- 
stance which must be explained, in most cases, as 
historical evidence tends to show, by the settlement 
of Cushites, Joktanites, und Abrahamites in the 
same regions. (ARABIA.] Seba is generally identi- 
fied with Meroe, and there seems to be little doubt 
that at the time of Solomon the chief kingdom of 
Ethiopia above Egvpt was that of Seba. [SEna.] 
The postdiluvian Havilah seems to be restricted to 
Arabia. (EH Aviva.) Sabtah and Sabtechah are 
probably Arabian names: this is certainly the case 
with Raamah, Sheba, and Dedan, which are rec- 
ognized on the Persian Gulf. [Sapran: Sab- 
TECHAH; RAAMAH; SHEBA; DEDAN.] Nimrod 
is a descendant of Cush, but it is not certain that 
he is a son, and his is the only name which is 
positively personal and not territorial in the list of 
the descendants of Cush. The account of his first 
kingdom in Babylonia, and of the extension of his 
rule into Assyria, and the foundation of Nineveh — 
for this we take to be the meaning of Gen. x. 11, 
12 — indicates a spread of Hamite colonists along 
the Euphrates and ‘Tigris northwards. [Cusn.]} 

If, as we suppose, Mizraim in the lists of Gen. x 
and 1 Chr. i. stand for Mizrim, we should take the 
singular Mazor to be the name of the progenitor 
of the Egyptian tribes. It is remarkalle that Mazor 
appears to be identical in signification with Ham, 
so that it may be but another name of the patri- 
arch. [Ecypr.] In this case the mention of Miz- 
raim (or Mizrim) would be geographical, and uot 
indicative of a Mazor, son of Ham. 
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The Mizraites, like the descendants of Ham, 
secupy a territory wider than that bearing the name 
of Mizraim. We may, however, suppose that Miz- 
taim included all the first settlements, and that in 
remote times other tribes besides the Philistines 
migrated, or extended their territories. This we 
may infer to have been the case with the Lehabim 
(Lubim) or Libyans, for Manetho speaks of them 
as in the remotest period of history sub- 
ject to the Pharaohs. He tells us that under the 
first king of the Third Dynasty, of Memphites, 
Necherophes, or Necherochis, “the Libyans re- 
vulted from the Egyptians, but, on account of a 
wonderful increase of the moon, gubmitted through 
fear'?@ (Cory'’s Anc. Frag. 2d ed. pp. 100, 101). 
It is unlikely that at this very early time the 
Memphite kingdom ruled far, if at all, beyond the 
western boundary of Evypt. 

The Ludim appear to have been beyond Egypt 
to the west, so probably the Anamim, and certainly 
the Lehabim. [Lupim; ANAMIM; LEHABIM.] 
The Naphtuhim seem to have been just bevond the 
western border. [NApHtTuHia.] The Pathrusim 
and Caphtorim were in Egypt, and probably the 
Casluhim also. [PATHROS; CAPHTOR; CASLU- 
HIm.] The Philistim are the only Mizraite tribe 
that we know to have passed into Asia: their first 
establishment was in Egypt, for they came out of 
Caphtor, [CApHTor.] 

Phut has been always placed in Africa. In the 
Bible, Phut occurs as an ally or supporter of Exyp- 
tian Thebes, mentioned with Cush and Lubim 
(Nah. iii. 9), with Cush and Ludim (the Mizraite 
Ludim?), as supplying part of the army of Pha- 
raoh-Necho (Jer. xlvi. 9), as involved in the calam- 
ities of Egypt together with Cush, Lud, and Chub 
(Cuun] (Ez. xxx. 5), as furnishing, with Persia, 
Lud, and other lands or tribes, mercenaries for the 
service of Tyre (xxvii. 10), and with Tersia and 
Cush as supplyi ing part of the army of Gog (xxxviii. 
5). There can therefore be little doubt that Phut 
is to be placed in Africa, where we find, in the 
Egyptian inscriptions, a great nomadic people cor- 
responding to it. (PHut.] 

Respecting the geographical position of the 
Canaanites there is no dispute, although all the 
names are not identified. ‘The Hamathites alone 
of those identified were settled in early times wholly 
bevond the land of Canaan. Perhaps there was a 
primeval extension of the Canaanite tribes after 
their first establishment in the land called after 
their ancestor, for before the specification of its 
limita as those of their settlements it is stated 
“afterward were the families of the Canaanites 
spread abroad '’ (Gen. x. 18, 19). One of their 
most important extensions was to the northeast, 
where was a great branch of the Hittite nation in 
tae valley of the Orontes, constantly mentioned in 
the wars of the Pharaohs [EGypr], and in those 
of tne kings of Assyria. Two passayes which have 
occasioned much controversy may be here noticed. 
In the account of Abraham's entrance into Pales- 
tine it is said, * And the Canaanite [was] then in 
the land ”’ (xii. 6); and as to a somewhat later 
time, that of the separation of Abraham and Lot, 

we read that “the Canaanite and the Perizzite 
dwelled then in the land” (xiii. 7). These pas- 
sages have been supposed either to be late glosses, 








¢It has been supposed that some or all of the 
notices of events in Manetho’s lists were inserted by 
‘opyists §=This cannot, we think, have been the case 
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or to indicate that the Pentateuch was written at a 
late period. A comparison of all the passages re- 
ferring to the primitive history of Palestine and 
Idumea shows that there was an earlier population 
expelled by the Hamite and Abrahamite settlers. 
This population was important in the time of the 
war of Chedorlaomer; but at the Exodus, more 
than four hundred years afterwards, there was but 
a remnant of it. It is most natural therefore to 
infer that the two passages under consideration 
mean that the Canaanite settlers were already in 
the land, not that they were still there. 

Philologera are not agreed as to a Hamitic class 
of languages. Recently Bunsen has applied the 
term “ Hamitism,.”’ or as he writes it Chamitism, 
to the Egyptian language, or rather family. He 
places it at the head of the “Semitic stock,’ to 
which he considers it as but partially belonging, 
and thus describes it: — “ Chamitism, or ante-his- 
torical Semitism: the Chamitic deposit in Egypt; 
ita daughter, the Demotic Egyptian; and its end 
the Coptic” ( Outlines, vol. i. p. 183). Sir H. Raw- 
linson has applied the term Cushite to the primitive 
language of Babylonia, and the same term has been 
used for the ancient language of the southern coast 
of Arabia. This terminolozy depends, i in every in- 
stance, upon the race of the nation speaking the 
language, and not upon any theory of a Hamitic 
class. ‘There is evidence which, at the first view, 
would incline us to consider that the term Semitic, 
as applied to the Syro-Arabic class, should be 
changed to Hamitic; but on a more careful exami- 
nation it becomes evident that any absolute classi- 
fication of Janguages into groups corresponding to 
the three great Noachian families is not tenable. 
The Biblical evidence seems, at first sight, in favor 
of Hebrew being classed as a Hamnitic rather than 
a Semitic form of speech. It is called in the Bible 


“ the language of Canaan,” {Y29 mew (Is. xix. 
18), although those speaking it are elsewhere said 


to speak FW TNT, Judaice (2 K. xviii. 26. 28; 
Is. xxxvi. 11, 13; Neh. xiii. 24). But the one 
term, as Gesenius remarks (Gram. Introd.), indi- 
cates the country where the language was spoken, 
the other as evidently indicates a people by whom 
it was spoken: thus the question of its being a 
Hamitic or Semitic language is not touched; for 
the circumstance that it was the language of Ca- 
naan is agreeable with its being either indigenous 
(and therefore either Canaanite or Kephaite), or 
adopted (and therefore perhaps Semitic). The 
names of Canaanite persons and places, as (iese- 
nius has observed (/. c.), conclusively show that the 
Canaanites spoke what we call Hebrew. Elsewhere 
we might find evidence of the use of a so-called 
Semitic language by nations either partly or wholly 
of Hamite origin. ‘This evidence would favor the 
theory that Hebrew was Hamitic; but on the other 
hand we should be unable to dissociate Semitic 
languages from Semitic peoples. The Egyptian 
language would also offer great difficulties, unless it 
were held to be but partly of Hamitic origin, since 
it is mainly of an entirely different class to [from] 
the Semitic. It is mainly Nigritian, but it also 
contains Semitic elements. We are of opinion that 
the groundwork is Nigritian, and that the Semitic 
part is a layer added to a complete Nigritian lan- 





with most of those notices that occur in the oldar 
dy nasties. 
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guage. The two elements are mixed, but not fused. 
This opinion those Semitic scholars who have 
studied the subject share with us. Seme Iranian 
scholars hold that the two elements are mixed, and 
that the ancient Egyptian represents the transition 
from ‘Turanian to Semitic. The only solution of 
the difticulty seems to be, that what we call Semitic 
is early Noachian. 

An inguiry into the history of the Hamite na- 
tions presents considerable difticulties, since it can- 
not be determined in the cases of the most impor- 
tant of these commonly held to be Hamite that 
they were purely of that stock. It is certain that 
the three most illustrious Hamite nations — the 
Cushites, the Phoenicians, and the Egyptians — 
were greatly mixed with foreign peoples. In Baby- 
Jonia the Hamite element seems to have been ab- 
sorbed by the Shemite, but not in the earliest times. 
There are some common characteristics, however, 
which appear to connect the different branches of 
the Hamite family, and to distinguish them from 
the children of Japheth and Shem. Their archi- 
tecture has a solid grandeur that we look for in 
vain elsewhere. Fyypt, Babylonia, and Southern 
Arabia alike afford proofs of this, and the few re- 
mainiug monuments of the Phenicians are of the 
saine class. What is very important as indicating 
the purely Haimite character of the monuments to 
which we refer is that the earliest in Egypt are the 
most characteristic, while the earlier in Babylonia 
do not yield in this respect to the later. ‘The na- 
tional mind seems in all these cases to have been 
[represented in ?] these material forms. The early 
history of each of the chief Hamite nations shows 
great power of organizing an extensive kingdom, of 
acquiring material greatness, and checking the in- 
roads of neighboring nomadic peoples. The Philis- 
tines afford a remarkable instance of these qualities. 
In every case, however, the more energetic sons of 
Shem or Japheth have at last fallen upon the rich 
Hamite territories and despoiled them. Evypt, 
favored by a position fenced round with nearly im- 
passable barriers — on the north an almost haven- 
less coast, on the east and west sterile deserts, held 
its freedom far longer than the rest; yet even in 
the days of Solomon the throne was filled by for- 
eizners, who, if Hamites, were Shemite enough in 
their belief to revolutionize the religion of the coun- 
try. In Babylonia the Medes had already captured 
Nimrod’s city more than 2000 years before the 
Christian era. The Hamites of Southern Arabia 
were so early overthrown by the Joktanites that 
the scanty remains of their history are alone known 
to us through tradition. Yet the story of the mag- 
nificence of the ancient kings of Yemen is so per- 
fectly in accordance with all we know of the Ham- 
ites that it is almost enough of itself to prove what 
other evidence has so well established. ‘The history 
of the Canaanites is similar; and if that of the 
Pheenicians be an exception, it must be recollected 
that they became a merchant class, as Ezekiel’s 
famous description of Tyre shows (chap. xxvii). In 
speaking of Hamite characteristics we do not in- 
tend it to be inferred that they were necessarily 
altogether of Hamite origin, and not at least partly 
borrowed. R. S. P. 


2. (DT (multitude, people, Fiirst], Gen. xiv. 5; 


Sam. EIT, Cham) According to the Masoretic 
text, Chedorlaomer and his allies smote the Zuzim 
wp a place called Ham. If, as seems likely, the 
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Zuzim be the sime as the Zamziimmm, Hem 
must be placed in what was afterwards the Ammo- 
nite territory. Hence it has been conjectured by 
‘uch, that Ham is but another form of the name 
of the chief stronghold of the children of Ammon, 
Kabbah, now Am-man. The LXX. and Vulg., 
however, throw some doubt upon the Masoretic 
reading: the former bas, as tke rendering of 


ater} ESTRITTTS : cad 26vn loxvpa Gua av- 


rois; and the latter, ef Zuzim cum cis, which 


shows that they read EVTD: but the Mas. ren- 
dering seems the more likely, as each clause men- 
tions a nation, and its capital or stronzhold; al- 
thouyh it must be allowed that if the Zuzim had 
gone to the assistance of the Rephaim, a deviation 
would have been necessary. ‘The Samaritan Version 


has TIWS, Lisheh, perhaps intending the LasHa 
of Gen. x. 19, which by some is identified with 
Callirhoé on the N. E. quarter of the Dead Sea 
The Targums of Onkelus and Pseudojon. have 


Niet, Hemta. Schwarz (217) suggests [umei- 


math (in Van de Velde’s map /himeitat), one mile 
above Rabba, the ancient Ar-Mvab, on the Koman 
road. [Zuzioms.] 

3. In the account of a migration of the Simeon- 
ites to the valley of Gedor, and their destroying the 
pastoral inhabitants, the latter, or possibly their 
predecessors, are said to have been “of Ham” 


(OMI : éx tay viey Xdu: de stirpe Cham, 1 
Chr. iv. 40). This may indicate that a Hamite 
tribe was settled here, or, more precisely, that there 
was an Eyyptian settlement. The connection of 
igypt with this part of Palestine will be noticed 
under ZERAH. Ham may, however, here be in no 
way connected with the patriarch or with Egypt. 


HAMMAN (Ver [celebrated (Pers.), or = 
Mercury (Sansk.), Fiirst]: ‘Audy: Aman), the chief 
minister or vizier of king Ahasuerus (Esth. iii. 1). 
After the failure of his attempt to cut off all the 
Jews in the Persian empire, he was hanged on the 
gallows which he had erected for Mordecai. Most 
probably he is the same Aman who is mentioned 
as the oppressor of Achiacharus (Tob. xiv. 10). 
The Targum and Josephus (Ant. xi. 6, § 5) inter- 
pret the description of him—the Agagite — as 
signifying that he was of Aimalekitish descent; but 
he is called a Macedonian by the LXX. in Estb. 
ix. 24 (cf. iii. 1), and a Persian by Sulpicius Seve- 
rus. Prideaux (Connexion, anno 453) computes 
the sum which he offered to pay into the roval 
treasury at more than £2,000,000 sterling. Mod- 
ern Jews are said to be in the habit of designating 
any Christian enemy by his name (Fisenmenger, 
Ent. Jud. i. 721). [See addition under EsTHER, 
Book OF.] W. T. B. 


HAMATH (JVoM [ fortress, citadel) : 
‘Hyd, "Hud, Aiudé: Emath) appears to have 
been the principal city of Upper Syria from the 
time of the Exodus to that of the prophet Amos. 
It was situated in the valley of the Orontes, about | 
half-way between its source near Baclbck, and the 
bend which it makes at Jisr-hadid. It thus natu- 
rally commanded the whole of the Orontes valley, 
from the low screen of hills which forms the water- 
shed between the Orontes and the Litany — the 
“entrance of Hamath,”’ as it is called in Scripture 
(Num. xxxiv. 8; Josh. xiii. 5, &c.)—~to the defile 
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M Daphne below Antioch; and this tract appears following reasons: (1.) The northern boundary of 
to have formed the kingdom of Hamath, during the Israelites was certainly north of Riblah, for the 
the time of its independence. east border descends from Hazar-enan to Shepham, 

The Hamathites were a Hamitic race, and are and from Shepham to Riblah. Riblah is still 
included amoung the descendants of Canaan (Gen. '! known by its ancient name, and is found south of 
x. 18). There is no reason to suppose with Mr.; Hums Lake about six or eight hours. The “en- 
Kenrick (Phenicia, p. 60), that they were ever in| trance’ must therefore lie north of this town. (2.) 
any sense Phanicians. We must regard them as| It must lie east of Mount Hor. Now, if Mount 
closely akin to the Hittites on whom they bordered, ' Hor be, as it probably is, the range uf Lebanon, 
and with whom they were generally in alliance.| the question is readily solved by a reference to the 
Nothing appears of the power of Hamath, beyond | physical geography of the region. The ranges of 
the geographical notices which show it to be awell-| Lebanon and <Anti-Lebanon terminate opposite 





knowr: place (Num. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 8; Josh. xiii.| Hums Lake by bold and decided declivities. There 
5; & ), until the time of David, when we hear|is then a rolling‘country for a distance of about 
that Toi, king of Hamath, had “ had wars '"’ with| ten miles north of the Lebanon chain, after which 
Hadadezer, king of Zobah, and on the defeat of | rises the lower range of the Nusairiyeh mountains. 
the latter by David, sent his son to congratulate; A wider space of plain intervenes between Anti- 
the Jewish monarch (2 Sam. viii. 10), and (appa-| Lebanon and the low hills which lie eastward of 
rently) to put Hamath under his protection. Ha-| Hamath. The city of Hums lies at the intersec- 
math seems clearly to have been included in the|tion of the arms of the cross thus formed, and 
dominions of Solomon (1 K. iv. 21-4); and its king | toward each of the cardinal points of the compass 
was no doubt one of those many princes over whom | there is an “entering in" between the hills. 
that monarch ruled, who “brought presents and| Thus northward the pass leads to Hamath; west- 
served Solomon all the days of his life.’ The| ward to Kulat el-Husn and the Mediterranean: 
“ store-cities,"” which Solomon “ built in Hamath”’! eastward to the great plain of the Syrian desert; 
(2 Chr. viii. 4), were perhaps staples for trade, the | and southward toward Baal-gad in Cole-Syria. 
importance of the Orontes valley as a line of traffic | This will appear at a glance from the accompany- 
being always great. On the death of Solomon and | ing plan of the country, in which it will be seen 
the separation of the two kingdoms, Hamath 
seenis to have regained its independence. In 
the Assyrian inscriptions of the time of Ahab ! - ‘ cf 
(B. Cc. 900) it appears as a separate power, in : EC Oh. 
alliance with the Syrians of Damascus, the 
Hittites, and the Pheenicians. About three- 
quarters of a century later Jeroboam the sec- 
ond « recovered Hamath ” (2 K. xiv. 28); he 
seems to have dismantled the place, whence 
the prophet Amos, who wrote in his reign 
(Am. i. 1), couples “ Hamath the great” 
with Gath, as an instance of desolation (%. vi. 
2). Soon afterwards the Assyrians took it (2 
K. xviii. 34, xix. 13, &c.), and from this time 
it ceased to be a place of much importance. 
Antiochus Epiphanes appears to have changed 
its name to Epiphaneia, an appellation under 
which it was known to the Greeks and Romans 
from his time to that of St. Jerome (Com- 
ment. in Ezek. xlvii. 16), and possibly later. 
The natives, however, called it Hamath, even 
in St. Jerome's time; and its present name, 
Hamah, ia but very slightly altered from the 
ancient form. 

Barckhardt visited Humah in 1812. He 
deseribes it as situated on both sides of the 
Orontes, partly on the declivity of a hill, 
partly in the plain, and as divided into four 
quarters — Hadher, El Dyisr, El Aleyat, and 
£l Medine, the last being the quarter of the | 
Christians. The population, according to Sis 
him, was at that time 30,000. The town §% 
possessed few antiquities, and was chiefly re- 
markable for its huge water-wheels, whereby pecion around Hums, showing the ‘entrance to Hamath.” 
the gardens and the houses in the upper town 
were supplied from the Orontes. The neighboring | that the plain of Hums opens to the four points of 

the compass. Especially to one journeying from 


territory he calls «the granary of Northern Syria” 
(Travels in Syria, pp. 146-147. See also Pococke, | the south or the west would this locality be appro- 


Travels in the East, vol. i.; Irby and Mangles, priately described as an entrance. (3.) It is im- 
Travels, p. 244; and Stanley, S. ¢ P. pp. 406, probable that the lands of Hamath ever extended 
407). G. R. as far south as the height of land between the 

® The “entrance of Hamath”’ is not, as stated, Leontes and the Orontes, or in fact into the south- 
at the water-shed between the Litdny and the ern division of Cele-Syria at all. Hums would 
Drontes, which would place it too far south, for the have been its natural limit from the sea, to ons 
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journeying along the coast from Tripoli to La- 
vakia. Lebanon and the Nusairiyeh range are seen 
in profile, with the gap between them. A similar 
view is presented from the remaining cardinal 
points. G. E. P. 
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HA™MATHITE, THE (SYST: 6 Ape 
6(: Amatheus, Hamatheus), one of the families 


descended from Canaan, named last in the list 


(Gen. x. 18; 1 Chr. i. 16). The place of their set- 


tlement was doubtless Hamaru. 





Entrance to Hamath from the W. 


HA’MATH-ZO’‘BAH = (MN: 
Ba:owBd; [ Alex. Aiwa YwBa:] Emath-Suba) is 
said to have been attacked and conquered by Sol- 
omon (2 Chr. viii. 3). It has been conjectured to 
be the same as Hamuath, here regarded as included 
in Aram-Zobah — a geographical expression which 
has usually a narrower meaning. But the name 
Hamath-Zobah would seem rather suited to an- 
other Hamath which was distinguished from the 
“Great Hamath,”’ by the suttix “ Zobah.”. Com- 
pare Ramoth-Gi/ead, which ig thus distinguished 
from Ramah in Benjamin. G. R. 


* HAMITAL, 2 K. xxiii. 31, is the reading 
of the A. V. ed. 1611 for HAMUTAL. A. 

HAM MATH (WIT [warm spring]: 'Apad- 
adax¢6 — the last two syllables a corruption of the 
name following; [Alex. Audd; [Ald. *Ayudd:] 
math), one of the fortified cities in the territory 
allotted to Naphtali (Josh. xix. 35). It is not 
possible from this list to determine its position, 
bat the notices of the Talmudists, collected by 
Lightfoot in his Chorographical Century, and 
Chor. Decad, leave no doubt that it was near Ti- 
berias, one mile distant —in fact that it had its 
name, Chammath, “hot baths,’ because it con- 
tained those of Tiberias. In accordance with this 
are the slight notices of Josephus, who mentions it 
under the name of Emmaus as a “ village not far 
(xdbun .. . ovx &rwOev) from Tiberias” (Ant. 
xviii. 2, § 3), and as where Vespasian had en- 
camped “ before (apd) Tiberias” (4. J. iv. 1, § 3). 
Remains of the wall of this encampment were rec- 
ognized by Irby and Mangles (p. 89 5). In both 
cases Josephus names the hot springs or baths, add- 
ing in the latter, that such is the interpretation of 
the name ’Ayuuaois, and that the waters are me- 
dicinal. The Hummdm, at present three? in 
number, still send up their hot and sulphureous 
waters, at a spot rather more than a mile south of 
the modern town, at the extreniity of the ruins of 
the ancient city (Rob. ii. 383, 384; Van de Velde, 
ii. 399). 

It is difficult, however, to reconcile with this 
position other observations of the Talmudists, 
quoted on the same place, by Lightfoot, to the 
effect that Chammath was called also the “ wells 
of Gadara,”’ from its proximity to that place, and 
aleo that half the town was on the east side of the 
Jordan and half on the west, with a bridge between 
them —the fact being that the ancient Tiberias 


@ *Mr. Porter (Handb. for Syr. § Pal. fi. 422) 
speaks of four springs: one under the old bath-house, 


was at least 4 miles, and the Hammam 2}, from 
the present embouchure of the Jordan. The same 
difficulty besets the account of Parchi (in Zunz’s 
Appendiz to Benjamin of Tudela, ii. 403). He 
places the wells entirely on the east of Jordan. 

In the list of Levitical cities given out of Naph- 
tali (Josh. xxi. 32), the name of this place seems 
to be given as HAMMOTH-DOR, and in 1 Chr. vi. 
76 it is further altered to HAMBION. G. 

HAMMEDA‘THA (SIV TEI : "Apaddéos; 
[Alex. Avauadados, Apabados :] Amadathus), 
father of the infamous Haman, and commonly des- 
ignated as “the Agagite” (Ksth. iii. 1, 10; viii. 
5; ix. 24), though also without that title (ix. 10). 
By Gesenius (Lex. 1855, p. 539) the name is taken 
to be Medatha, preceded by the definite article. 
For other explanations, see First, Hancwb. [Zend, 
= given by Haomo, an Ized], and Simonis, Ono- 
masticon, p. 586. The latter derives it from a Per- 
sian word meaning “double.” For the termination 
compare ARIDATHA. 

HAMME'LECH (3197 [the king]: soo 
Bacitr\éws: Amelech), rendered in the A. V. as 
a proper name (Jer. xxxvi. 26; xxxviii. 6); but 
there is no apparent reason for supposing it to be 
anything but the ordinary Hebrew word for «the 
king,”’ ¢. e. in the first case Jehoiakim, and in the 
latter Zedekiah. If this is 80, it enables us to con- 
nect with the royal family of Judah two persons, 
Jerachmeel and Malciah, who do not appear in the 
A. V. as members thereof. G. 

HAMMER. The Hebrew language has sev- 
eral names for this indispensable tool. (1.) Pattish 


(tote, connected etymologically with xardoaw, 
to strike), which was used by the gold-beater (Is. 
xli. 7, A. V. “ carpenter’) to overlay with silver 
and ‘smooth '’ the surface of the image; as well 
as by the quarry-man (Jer. xxiii. 29). (2.) Mak- 
kabéh (FTQVD [and NDRD]), properly a tool for 
hollowing, hence a stone-cutter’s mallet (1 K. vi. 
7), and generally any workman's hammer (Judg. 
iv. 21; Is. xliv. 12; Jer. x. 4). (3.) Halmith 
(ma0'777). used only in Judg. v. 26, and then 
with the addition of the word ‘ workmen's’? by 
way of explanation. (4.) A kind of bammer, 
named mappétz (Y 5%), Jer. li. 20 (A. V. “ battle- 


axe"’), or méphitz (V“573), Prov. xxv. 18 (A. V. 





and three others a few paces further south (see also 
Rob. Bibl. Res. ili. 259). H. 


HAMMOLEKETH 


uaen] "’), was used as a weapon of war. ‘ Ham- 
mer’? is used figuratively for any overwhelming 
power, whether worldly (Jer. ]. 23), or spiritual 
(Jer. xxiii. 29 [comp. Heb. iv. 12]). W.L. B. 


* From ‘12))°* comes Maccabeeus or Maccabee 
[MAccaBEEs, THE]. The hammer used by Jael 
(Judg. v. 26) was not of iron, but a wooden mal- 
let, such as the Arabs use now for driving down 
their tent-pins. (See Thomson's Land and Book, 
ii. 149.) In the Hebrew, it is spoken of as “ the 
hammer,’’ as being the one kept for that purpose. 
The nail driven through Sisera’s temples was also 
one of the wooden tent-pins. This particularity 
points to a scene drawn from actual life. It is said 
in 1 K. vi. 7 that no sound of hammer, or axe, or 
any iron tool, was heard in building the Temple, 
because it ‘‘ was built of stone made ready" at the 
quarry. The immense cavern under Jerusalein, 
where undoubtedly most of the building material |, 
of the ancient city was obtained, furnishes inci- 
dental confirmation of this statement. “ The heaps 
of chippings which lie about show that the stone 
was dressed on the spot... . There are no other 
quarries of any great size near the city, and in the 
reign of Solomon this quarry, in its whole extent, 
was without the limits of the city ’’ (Barclay’s City 
of the Great King, p. 468, lst ed. (1865)). See 
also the account of this subterranean gallery in the 
Ordnance Survey of Jerusiem, pp. 63, 64. H. 


HAMMOLEKETH (797517, with the 
article = the Queen: 4 Margcxé0: Regina), a 
woman introduced in the genealogies of Manasseh 
as daughter of Machir and sister of Gilead (1 Chr. 
vii. 17, 18), and as having among her children 
ABI-EZER, from whose family sprang the great 
judge Gideon. ‘The Targum translates the name 


by n>e ‘T¥=.who reigned. The Jewish tra- 
dition, as preserved by Kimchi in his commentary 
on the passage, is that ‘she used to reign over a 
portion of the land which belonged to Gilead,’’ 
and that for that reason her lineage has been pre- 
served. 


HAM™MON (JWI [hot or sunny]: ['Eye- 
pady:} Alex. Apewv: Hamon). 1. A city in 
Asher (Josh. xix. 28), apparently not far from Zi- 
don-rabbah, or “ Great Zidon."”” Dr. Schultz sug- 
gested its identification with the modern village of 
Hamul, near the coast, about 10 miles below “Tyre 
(Rob. iii. 66), but this is doubtful both in etymology 
and position. 

2. [Xaud0; Alex. Xauewv.] A city allotted 
out of the tribe of Naphtali to the Levites (1 Chr. 
vi. 76), and answering to the somewhat similar 
names HAMMATH and HAMMOTH-DOR in Joshua. 

° G. 


HAM MOTH-DOR’ (W873 FM [warm 
springs, «bode): Newydd; Alex. Euad8up: Am- 
moth Dor), a city of Naphtali, allotted Pith its 
suburbs to the Gershonite Levites, and for a city 
of refuge (Josh. xxi. 32). Unless there were two 
places of the same or very sitnilar name in Naph- 
tali, this is identical with HAmmMATH. Why the 
. euffix Dor is added it is hard to tell, unless the word 
refers in some way to the situation of the place on 
the coast, in which fact only had it (as far as we 
know) any resemblance to Dor, on the shore of the 
Mediterranean. In 1 Chr. vi. 76 the name is con- 
tracted to Hasson. G. 
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HAMO'NAH (AIAN (tumult, notes of a 
multitude]: MloAudv8piov: Amona), the name of 
a city mentioned in a highly obscure passage of 
Ezekiel (xxxix. 16); apparently that of the place 
in or near which the multitudes of Gog should be 
buried after their great slaughter by (sod, and which 
is to derive its name — * multitude ''— from that 
circumstance. G. 


HA’MON-GOG’, THE VALLEY OF 
(Fa PWT ND = ravine of Gog's multitude: 
Tal rd wodudydpiov rov Vey: vallis multitudinis 
Gog), the name to be bestowed on a ravine or glen, 
previously known as “the ravine of the passenvers 
on the east of the sea,” after the burial there of 
“Gog and all his multitude" (Ez. xxxix. 11, 15). 


HAMOR (707, i. e. in Hebrew a large he- 
ass, the figure emploved by Jacob fur Issachar: 
"Empecp: Henor), a Hivite (or according to the 
Alex. LXX. a Horite), who at the time of the en- 
trance of Jacob on Palestine was prince (Visi) of 
the land and city of Shechem, and father of the 
impetuous young man of the latter name whose ill 
treatinent of Dinah brought destruction on himself, 
his father, and the whole of their city (Gen. xxxiii. 
19; xxxiv. 2, 4, 6, 8, 13, 18, 20, 24, 201). Hamor 
would seem to have been a person of great influ- 
ence, because, though alive at the time, the men of 
his tribe are called after him Bene-Hamor, and he 
himself, in records narrating events long subsequent 
to this, is styled Hamor-Abi Shecem (Josh. xxiv. 
32:4 Judy. ix. 28; Acts vii. 16). In the second 
of these passages his name is used as a signal of 
revolt, when the remnant of the ancient Hivites 
attempted to rise against Abimelech son of Gideon. 
[SHECHEM.] For the title Adi-Skecem, “ father 
of Shechemn,”’ compare “father of Bethlehem,” 
“father of ‘Tekoah,'’ and others in the early lists 
of 1 Chr. ii., iv. In Acts vii. 16 the name is given 
in the Greek form of Em»or, and Abraham is 
said to have bought his sepulchre from the ‘sons 
of Emmor.”’ 


HAMU’EL (SSMS [see infra], i. e. Ham- 
mitel: "AuouvhA: Amuel), a man of Simeon; son 
of Mishma, of the family of Shaul (1 Chr. iv. 26), 
from whom, if we follow the records of this pas- 
sage, it would seem the whole tribe of Simeon 
located in Palestine were derived. In many He- 
brew MSS. the name is given as Chammiel. 

* The latter form exchanges the soft guttural for 
the hard. It signifies “heat '’ and hence “anger 
of God "’ (Gesen.), or “ God is a sun’ (First). 

H. 


HA/MUL (ONSET [pitied, spared]: Sam. 


UNIO: leyouha, "Iavotv; [Alex. in Num., 
IauounA; Comp. 'AmovA, XanovA:] Hamul), the 
younger son of Pharez, Judah's son by Tamar 
(Gen. xlvi. 12; 1 Chr. ii. 5). Hamul was head of 
the family of the Hamulites (Num. xxvi. 21), but 
none of the genealogy of his descendants is pre- 
served in the lists of 1 Chronicles, though those of 
the descendants of Zerah are fully given. 


HA’MULITES, THE (‘OMT [see 
above]: "Iauourl, Alex. lauounA:; (Comp. "Apou- 


a The LXX. have here read the word without its 
initial guttural, and rendered it rapa rer ‘Apoppaiey, 
from the Amovites.”’ 
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Al:] Hamulite), the family (FITTER 2) of the 
preceding (Num. xxvi. 21). 


HAMUTAL (OUNAT = perh. kin (0 the 
dew: ‘Auirdd; [Vat. Aperrar, Morar; Alex. Aui- 
Tad, -~ra0;] in Jer. "Amerrdad [Alex. -pi-]: Amti- 
tal), daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah; one of the 
wives of king Josiah, and mother of the unfor- 
tunate princes Jlehoahaz (2 K. xxiii. 31), and Mat- 
taniah or Zedekiah (2 K. xxiv. 18; Jer. lii. 1). 
In the two last passages the name is given in the 


original text as Sonn, Chamital, a reading 
which the LAX. follow throughout. 

* Curiously enough, in the first passage, but 
in neither of the two last, the A. V. ed. 1611 reads 
Hamital. A. 


HANAM‘EEL [properly Hanamel, in 3 


syl ] (Omraar [perh. ON2207 whom God has 


giren, Gesen.): "Avapenr: Hanameel), son of 
Shallum, and cousin of Jeremiah. When Judea 
was occupied by the Chaldeans, Jerusalem be- 
leaguered, and Jeremiah in prison, the prophet 
bouvht a field of Hanameel in token of his assur- 
ance that « time was to come when land should be 
once more a secure possession (Jer. xxxii. 7, 8, 9, 
12; andcomp 44). The suburban fields belong- 
ing to the tribe of Levi could not be sold (Lev. 
xxv. 34); but possibly Hanameel may have inher- 
ited property from his mother. Compare the case 
of Barnabas, who also was a Levite; and the note 
of Grotius on Acts iv. 37. Henderson (on Jer. 
xxxii. 7) supposes that a portion of the Levitical 
estates might be sold within the tribe. 
W. T. B. 


HANAN (Van [gracwus, merciful]: "Avdv: 
Hanan). 1. One of the chief people of the tribe 
of Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 23). 

2. ‘The last of the six sons of Azel, a descend- 
ant of Saul (1 Chr. viti. 38; ix. 44). 

3. [IrA. Avvay. | “Son of Maachah,”’ t. @. 
possibly a Syrian of Aram-Maachah, one of the 
heroes of David's guard, according to the extended 
list of 1 Chr. xi. 43. 

4. (FA. Lavay.}] Bene-Chanan [sons of C.] 
were among the Nethinim who returned from Bab- 
ylon with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 46; Neh. vii. 49). 
In the parallel list, 1 Iesdr. v. 30, the name is given 
as ANAN. 

5. (LXX. omits [Rom. and Alex. in Neh. x. 10 
read Avay, but Vat. and FA.! omit].) One of the 
Levites who assisted Ezra in his public exposition 
of the law (Neh. viii. 7). The same person is 
probably mentioned in x. 10 as sealing the cov- 
enant, since several of the same names occur in 
both passages. 

6. [Vat. omits.] One of the ‘heads’ of the 
“people,” that is of the laymen, who also sealed 
the covenant (x. 22). 

7. (Aivdv; [FA. Awa.]) Another of the chief 
laymen on the same occasion (x. 26). 

8. [IA. Aavay.] Son of Zaccur, son of Mat- 
taniah, whom Nehemiah made one of the store- 
keepers of the provisions collected as tithes (Neh. 
xiii. 13). He was probably a layman, in which 
ease the four storekeepers represented the four chief 
classes of the people — priests, scribes, Levites, and 
‘aymen. 

9. Son of Igdaliahu “the man of God" (Jer. 
xxxv. 4). 


HANANIAH 


the Temple. The Vat. LXX. gives the name totes 
—"lwvay viod ’Avaviou [FA. Avvay viou Ar 
vaviou]}. 


HANAN’EEL [properly Hananel, in 3 syl., 
THE TOWER OF (ON?20) bay: eis 


"Avauena: turris Hananeel), a tower which formed 

part of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 1, xii. 39). 
rom these two passages, particularly from the 
former, it might almost be inferred that Hananeel 
was but another name for the Tower of Meah 
(TTNIDTT = the hundred): at any rate they were 
close together, and stood between the sheep-cate 
and the fish-gate. This tower is further mentioned 
in Jer. xxxi. 38, where the reference appears to be 
to an extensive breach in the wall, reaching from 
that spot to the ‘gate of the corner’’ (comp. Neh. 
ili. 24, 32), and which the prophet is announcing 
shall be “rebuilt to Jehovah ’’ and “not be thrown 
down any more for ever." The remaining passage 
in which it is named (Zech. xiv. 10) also connects 
this tower with the “corner gate,’’ which lay on 
the other side of the sheep-gate. his verse is ren- 
dered by Ewald with a different punctuation to 
{from] the A. V. — *‘ from the gate of Benjamin, 
on to the place of the first (or early) gate, on to 
the corner-gate and Tower Hananeel, on to the 
king’s wine-presses."’ (JERUSALEM. ] 


HANANI (230 [gracious]: [Rom. Avay, 
Avavias: Alex.] Avavt: Hunani), 1. One of the 
sons of Heman, David's Seer, who were separated 
for song in the house of the Lord, and head of the 
18th course of the service (1 Chr. xxv. 4, 25). 

2. [‘Avavl; Vat. -ve., once -uer; Alex. 1 K. 
xvi. 7, Avaria-] A Seer who rebuked (B. c. 941) 
Aga, king of Judah, for his want of faith in God, 
which he had showed by buying off the hostility 
of Benhadad I. king of Syria (2 Chr. xvi. 7). For 
this he was imprisuned by Asa (10). He (or another 
Hanani) was the father of Jehu the Seer, who testi- 
fied against Baasha (1 K. xvi. 1, 7), and Jehosh- 
aphat (2 Chr. xix. 2, xx. 34). 

3. [’Avavi; Vat. FA. -pes; Alex. Avana.] One 
of the priests who in the time of Ezra were con- 
nected with strange wives (zr. x. 20). In Esdras 
the name is ANANIAS. 

4. [’Avavi, Avavfa; FA. in i. 2, Avay.] A 
brother of Nehemiah, who returned B. c. 446 from 
Jerusalem to Susa (Neh. i. 2): and was afterwards 
made governor of Jerusalem under Nehemiah 
(vii. 2.) 

5. [’Avar{; Vat. Alex. FA} omit A priest 
mentioned in Neh. xii. 36. . T. B. 


HANANI’AH (7927 and m0 [whom 
Jehovah has given]: ‘Avavia; [‘Avavias:] Ana- 
nits, [Hanania,] and Hananias. In New Test. 
*Avavias: Ananuis). 

1. One of the 14 sons of Heman the singer, and 
chief of the sixteenth out of the 24 courses or wards 
into which the 288 musicians of the Levites were 
divided by king David. The sons of Heman were 
especially employed to blow the horns (1 Chr. xxv. 
4, 5, 23). 

2. One of the chief captains of the army of ee 

Uzziah (2 Chr. xxvi. 11). 

3. Father of Zedekiah, one of the princes in the. 
reign of Jehoiakim king of Judah (Jer. xxxvi. 12). 

4. Son of Azur, a ‘Benjamite of Gibeon and a 
false prophet. in the reign of Zedekiah king of Jndah. 


The sons of Hanan bad a chamber in! In the 4th year of his reign, B. c. 695, [auaniab 


HANANIAH 


withstood Jeremiah the prophet, and publicly 
prophesied in the temple that within two years 
Jeconiah and all his fellow-captives, with the veasels 
of the Lord’s house which Nebuchadnezzar had 
taken away to Babylon, should be brought back to 
Jerusalem (Jer. xxviii.): an indication that treach- 
erous negotiations were already secretly opened with 
Pbaraoh-Hophra (who had just succeeded Psam- 
mis on the Fgyptian throne), and that strong 
hopes were entertained of the destruction of the 
Babylonian power by him. The preceding chapter 
(xxvii. 3) shows further that a leayue was already 
in progress between Judah and the neighboring 
nations of Edom, Ammon, Moab, Tyre, and Zidon, 
for the purpose of organizing resistance to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in combination no doubt with the pro- 
jected movements of Pharaoh-Hophra. Hananiah 
corrohorated his prophecy by taking from off the 
neck of Jeremiah the yoke which he wore by Di- 
vine command (Jer. xxvii., in token of the subjec- 
tion of Judia and the neighboring countries to the 
Ba)vlonian empire), and breaking it, adding, «Thus 
saith Jehovah, Iven so will I break the yoke of 
Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon from the neck of 
all nations within the space of two full years.” But 
Jeremiah was bid to go and tell Hananiah that for 
the wooden yokes which he had broken he should 
make yokes of iron, so firm was the dominion of 
Babylon destined to be for seventy years. The 
prophet Jeremiah added this rebuke and prediction 
of Hananiah’s death, the fulfillment of which closes 
the history of this false prophet. ‘ Hear now, 
Hananiah; Jehovah hath not sent thee; but thou 
makest this people to trust in a lie. Therefore thus 
saith Jehovah, Behold I will cast thee from off the 
face of the earth: this year thou shalt die, because 
thou hast taught rebellion against Jehovah. So 
Hananiah the propliet died the same year, in the 
seventh month"’ (Jer. xxviii.). The above history 
of Hananiah is of great interest, as throwing much 
light upon the Jewish politics of that eventful time, 
divided as parties were into the partizans of Baby- 
lon on oue hand, and Egypt on the other. It also 
exhibits the machinery of false prophecies, by which 
the irrelivious party sought to promote their own 
policy, in a very distinct form. At the same time 
too that it explains in general the sort of political 
ealeulation on which such false prophecies were 
hazarded, it supplies an important clew in partic- 
ular by which to judge of the date of Pharaoh- 
Hophra’s (or Apries’} accession to the Exyptian 
throne, and the commencement of his inetlectual 
etfurt to restore the power of Egypt (which had 
been prostrate since Necho's overthrow, Jer. xlvi. 
2) upon the ruins of the Babylonian empire. The 
leaning to Egvpt, indicated by Hananiah’s prophecy 
as having bezun in the fourth of Zedekiah, had in 
the sixth of his reign issued in open defection from 
Nebuchadnezzar, and iu the guilt of perjury, which 
cost Zedekiah his crown and his life, as we learn 
from Ez. xvii. 12-20; the date being fixed by a 
comparison of Ez. viii. 1 with xx. 1. The tem- 
porary success of the intrigue which is described 
in Jer. xxxvii. was speedily followed by the return 
of the Chaldeans and the destruction of the city, 
according to the prediction of Jeremiah. This his- 
tory of Hananiah also illustrates the manner in 
which the false prophets hindered the mission, and 
obstructed the beneficent effects of the ministry, of 


@ Pharaoh-Hophra succeeded Psammis, B. c. 595. 
Phe dates of the Egyptian reigns from Psammetichus 
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the true prophets, and affords a remarkable example 
of the way in which they prophesied smooth things, 
and said peace when there was no peace (comp. 1 
K. xxii. 11, 24, 25). 

5. Grandfather of Irijah, the captain of the ward 
at the pate of Benjantin who arrested Jeremiah on 
a charge of deserting to the Chaldwans (Jer. xxxvii. 
13). 

6. Head of a Benjamite house (1 Chr. viii. 24). 

7. The Hebrew name of Shadrach. [Siap- 
RACH.] He was of the house of David, according 
to Jewish tradition (Dan. i. 3, 6, 7,11, 19; ii. 17). 
[ANANIAS.] 

8. Son of Zerubbabel, 1 Chr. iii. 19, from whom 
Curist derived his descent. He is the same person 
who is by St. Luke called "lwayyas, Joana, and 
who, when Khesa is discarded, appears there also 
as Zerubbabel’s son [GENEALOGY OF CHRIST. ] 
The identity of the two names Hlananiah and 
Joanna is apparent immediately we compare them 


in Hebrew. 1°32T] (Hananiah) is compounded 
of J2T) and the Divine name, which always takes 


the form 71, or WT, at the end of compounded 


names (as in Jerem-iah, Shephet-iah, Nehem-iah, 
Azar-iah, ete.). It meant gratiosé dedit Dominus. 


Joanna Qa) is compounded of the Divine 
name, which at the beginning of compound names 


takes the form 4, or m (as in Jeho-shua, Jeho- 


shaphat, Jo-zadak, etc.), and the same word, 727, 
and means Dominus gratiosé dedit. Examples of a 
similar transposition of the elements of a compound 
name in speaking of the same individual, are 


M32, Jecon-iah, and PITT, Jeho-jachin, 
of the same king of Judah; Ahaz-iah and Jeho- 
ahaz of the same son of Jehoram; Eli-am, and 
Ammi-el, of the father of Bath-sheba; and EL-asah 
for Asah-el, and Ishma-el, for Eli-shama, in some 
MSS. of Ezr. x. 15 and 2 K. xxv. 25. This iden- 
tification is of great importance, as bringing St. 
Luke's genealogy into harmony with the Old ‘Testa- 
ment. Nothing more is known of Hananiah. 

9. The two names Hananiah and Jelohanan 
stand side by side, Ezr. x. 28, as sons of Bebai, who 
returned with Itzra from Babylon. 

10. A priest, one of the “apothecaries "* (which 
see) or makers of the sacred ointments and incense 
(Ex. xxx. 22-38, 1 Chr. ix. 30), who built a portion 
of the wall of Jerusalem in the days of Nehemiah 
(Neh. iii. 8). He may be the same as is mentioned 
in yer. 30 as having repaired another portion. If 
so, he was son of Shelemiah; perhaps the same as 
is mentioned xi. 41. 


11. Head of the priestly course of Jeremiah in 
the days of Joiakim the high-priest, Neh. xii. 12. 


12. Ruler of the palace (FTI°DIT TW) at 
Jerusalem under Nehemiah. He is described ag 
‘a faithful man, and one who feared God above 
many.’ His office seems to have been one of 
authority and trust, and perhaps the same as that 
of Eliakim, who was “ over the house" in the reign 
of Hezekiah. (EuIAKIM.] The arrangements for 
guarding the gates of Jerusalem were intrusted tc 
him with Hanani, the Tirshatha’s brother. Prideanux 
thinks that the appointment of Hanani and Hananiah 


are fixed by that of the conquest of Egypt by Cam 
byses. 
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indicates that at this time Nehemiah returned to 
Persia. but without sufficient ground. Nehemiah 
seems to have been continuously at Jerusalem for 
some time after the completion of the wall (vii. 5, 
65, vill. 9, x. 1). If, too, the term (TEM 
means, as Gesenius supposes, and as the use of it 
in Neh. ii. 8 makes not improbable, not the palace, 
but the fortress of the Temple, called by Josephus 
Bdpis — there is still less reason to imagine Nehe- 
miah's absence. In this case Hananiah would be 
@ priest, perhaps of the same family as the preced- 
ing. The rendering moreover of Neh. vii. 2, 3, 
should probably be, And I enjoined (or gave 
orders to) Hanani . . and Hananiah the captains 
of the fortress . . . . concerning Jerusalem, and 
said, Let not the gates,” etc. There is no authority 


for rendering by hy “over” — He gave such 
an one charge over Jerusalem.’ The passages 
quoted by Gesenius are not one of them to the 

int. 

13. An Israelite, Neh. x. 23 (Hebr. 24). [ANA- 
NIAS. } 

14. Other Hananiahs will be found under ANA- 


K1A8, the Greek form of the name. A. C. H. 


HANDICRAFT (réyon, ¢ fa: ars, 
artificium, Acts xviii. 3, xix. 25; Rev. xviii. 22). 
Although the extent cannot be ascertained to which 
taose arts were carried on whose invention is as- 
cribed to Tubal-Cain, it is probable that this was 
proportionate to the nomadic or settled habits of 
the antediluvian races. Among nomad races, as 
the Bedouin Arabs, or the tribes of Northern and 
Central Asia and of America, the wants of life, as 
well as the arts which supply them, are few; and 
it is only among the city-dwellers thut both of 
them are multiplied and make p This sub- 
ject cannot, of course, be followed out here; in the 
present article brief notices can only be given of 
such handicraft trades as are mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. 

1. The preparation of iron for use either in war, 
in agriculture, or for domestic purposes, was doubt- 
leas one of the earliest applications of labor; and, 
together with iron, working in brass, or rather cop- 
per alloyed with tin, bronze (SWW°TT), Gesen. p. 
875), is mentioned in the same passage as practiced 
in antediluvian times (Gen. iv. 22). The use of 
this last is usually considered as an art of higher 
antiquity even than that of iron (Hesiod. Works 
and Days, 150; Wilkinson, Anc. £9. ii. p. 152, 
abridg.), and there can be no doubt that metal, 
whether iron or bronze, must have been largely 
used, either in material or in tools, for the con- 
struction of the Ark (Gen. vi. 14, 16). Whether 
the weapons for war or chase used by the early 
warriors of Syria and Assyria, or the arrow-heads 
of the archer Ishmael were of bronze or iron, cannot 
be ascertained; but we know that iron was used 
for warlike purposes by the Assyrians (Layard, 
Nin. and Bab. p. 194), and on the other hand that 
stone-tipped arrows, as was the case also in Mexico, 
were used in the earlier times by the Egyptians as 
well as the Persians and Greeks, and that stone or 
flint knives continued to be used by them, and by 
the inhabitants of the desert, and also by the Jews, 
for religious purposes after the introduction of iron 
into general use (Wilkinson, Arc. Fg. i. 353, 854, 
ii. 163; Prescott, Mezico, i. 118; Ex. iv. 25; 
Josh. v. 2; 1st Egypt. room, Brit. Mus. case 36, 
37). In the construction of the Tabernacle, copper, 
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but no iron, appears to have been used, thongh the 
use of iron was at the same period well known to 
the Jews, both from their own use of it and from 
their Egyptian education, whilst the Canaanite 
inhabitants of Palestine and Syria were in full poe- 
session of its use both for warlike and domestic 
purposes (Ex. xx. 25, xxv. 3, xxvii. 19; Num. 
xxxv. 16; Deut. iii. 11, iv. 20, viii. 9; Josh. viii. 
31, xvii. 16, 18). After the establishment of the 


Jews in Canaan, the occupation of a smith (wary 


became recognized as a distinct employment (1 
Sam. xiii. 19). The designer of a higher order 
appears to have been called specially =t”T™ (Ges. 
p- 581; Ex. xxxv. 30, 35; 2 Chr. xxvi. 15; 
Saalschiitz, Arch. Hebr. c. 14, § 16). The amith's 
work and its results are often mentioned in Scrip- 
ture (2 Sam. xii. 31; 1 K. vi. 7; 2 Chr. xxvi. 14; 
Is. xliv. 12, liv. 16). Among the captives taken 
to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar were 1000 “ crafts- 
men"’ and smiths, who were probably of the 
superior kind (2 K. xxiv. 16; Jer. xxix. 2). 

The worker in gold and silver (F|12 : dpyupo- 
xéwos, xwveurhs: argentarius, aurifex) must 
have found employment both among the Hebrews 
and the neighboring nations in very early times, 
as appears from the ornaments sent by Abraham 
to Rebekah (Gen, xxiv. 22, 53, xxxv. 4, xxxviii. 18; 
Deut. vii. 25). But whatever skill the Hebrews 
possessed, it is quite clear that they must have 
learned much from Egypt and its “ iron-furnaces,"’ 
both in metal-work and in the arts of setting and 
polishing precious stones; arts which were turned 
to account both in the construction of the Taber- 
nacle and the making of the priests’ ornaments, 
and also in the casting of the golden calf as well 
as its destruction by Moses, probably, as 
by Goguet, by a method which he had learnt im 
Egypt (Gen. xli. 42; Ex. iii. 22, xii. 85, xxxi. 4, 
5, xxxii. 2, 4, 20, 24, xxxvii. 17, 24, xxxviii. 4, 8, 
24, 25, xxxix. 6, 39; Neh. iii. 8; Is. xliv. 12). 
Various processes of the goldsmiths’ work (No. 
1) are illustrated by Egyptian monuments (Wilkin- 
son, Anc. Egypt. ii. 136, 152, 162). 

After the conquest frequent notices are found 
both of moulded and wrought metal, including 
soldering, which last had long been known in 
Egypt; but the Phoenicians appear to have pos- 
sessed greater skill than the Jews in these arts, at 
least in Solomon's time (Judg. viii. 24, 27, xvii. 
4; 1 K. vii. 13, 45, 46; Is. xli. 7; Wisd. xv. 4; 





Egyptian Blow-pipe, and small fire-place with cheeke 
to confine and reflect the heat. (Wilkinson.) 


Ecclus. xxxvili. 28; Bar. vi. 50, 55, 57 (or Epist. 
of Jer. vi. 50, 55, 57]: Wilkinson, ii. 162). (ZARE- 
PHATH.] Even in the desert, mention is made 
of beating gold into plates, cutting it into wire. and 
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also of setting precious stones in gold (Ex. xxxix. 
eG Deane Hit of Ine ii. 414; Gee. 


Pie Gate el the smith are mentioned — 
tongs (ONT? 2%, AaBts, sorceps, Ges. p. 761, 


Is. vi. 6), hammer (W°t25, opupd, malleus, Ges. 
p. 1101), anvil (OYB, Ges. p. 1118), bellows 
(T1390, quonrhp, sufiatorium, Ges. p. 846; Is. 
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gl Jer. vi. 29: Ecclus. xxxvili. 28; Wilkinson, 
i 316). 

In N. T. Alexander “ the coppersmith ” (6 yaa- 
nets) of Ephesus is mentioned, where also was 
earried on trade in “silver shrines” (vaol 
dgyvpes), which as represented by Dentro th 


race ( éwos) as Leing in danger from 
e spread Christianity (Acts xix. 24, 28; 2 
Tim. iv. 14). [See also Surra.] 
9. The work of the carpenter (O°S) WIM, 
rhurev, artifex lignarius) is often mentioned in 
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Scripture (e. g. Gen. vi. 14; Ex. xxxvii.; Is. xliv.; the rebuilding under Zerubbabel, no mention is 
13). In the palace built by David for himself the made of foreign workmen, though in the latter 
workmen employed were chiefly Pheenicians sent! case the timber is expressly said to have been 
by Hiram (2 Sam. v. 11; 1 Chr. xiv. 1), as most | brought by sea to Joppa by Zidonians (2 K. xii. 
11; 2 Chr. xxiv. 12; Ezra iii. 7). 
That the Jewish carpenters must 
have been able to carve with 
some skill is evident from Is. xli. 
7, xliv. 14, in which last passage 
some of the implements used in 
the trade are mentioned: the 


rule (TI, MéTpoy, norma, 
possibly a chalk pencil, Ges. p. 
1337), measuring-line OR, Ges. 
p- 1201), compass: (TPITM, 
sagt sage pian se 
instrument (TTYAZ/M"D, «dada, 
runcina, Ges. pp. 1228, 1338), 
axe (7772, Ges. p. 302, or 
DTT, Ges. p. 1236, agivn, 


securis). 

The process of the work, and 
the tools used by Egyptian car- 
penters, and also coopers and 
a ee wheelwrights, are displayed in 
—— ee EN Egyptian monuments and relics; 
—— a : the former, including dovetailing, 
veneering, drilling, glueing, var- 
nishing, and inlaying, may be 
seen in Wilkinson, Anc. A gypt. 
ii. 111-119. Of the latter many 
specimens, including saws, hatch- 
ets, knives, awls, nails, a hone, 
and a drill, also turned objects 
aS 2 Ss in bone, exist in the British 
Wis Sas a : Museum, Ist Egyptian room, 
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Tools of an Egyptian Carpenter. (Wilkinson.) _ page) Nos. 6046-6188. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4. Chisels and drills. Fig. 9. Horn of oil. 305 ilkinson, ii. p. 113, 
5. Part of drill. 10. Mallet. fig. 3 

6. Nut of wood belonging to drill. 11. Basket of nailr, In N. T. the occupation of a 

7, 8. Saws. 12. Basket which held then-. carpenter (7é«rTwy) is mentioned 


in connection with Joseph the 
probably were those, or at least the principal of | husband of the Virgin Mary, and ascribed to our 
those who were employed by Solomon in his works | Lord himself by way of reproach (Mark vi. 3; 
(1 K. vy. 6). But in the repairs of the Temple, | Matt. xiii. 55; and Just. Mart. Dial. c. Tryph. e. 
executed under Joash king of Judah, and alsv in | 88). 








NS) 
LD Pn SD AS 
Z 8 
Veneering and the use of glue. (Wilkinson.) 
@, a piece of dark wood applied to one of ordinary quality, 6. ¢, adze, fixed into a block of wood of the same color as 


6. e,aruler; and /, a square, similar to those used by our carpenters. g,a box. Fig. 2 is grinding something 
i, glue-pot on the fire. j,a piece of glue. Fig. 3 applying the glue with a brush, p. 


3. The masons (mya, wall-builders, Ges. p.|in the word p53, men of Gebal, Jebail, Byb- 
269) employed by David and Solomon, at least the |lus (Ges. p. 258; 1 K. v. 18; Ez. xxvii. 9; 
chief of them, were J*heenicians, as is implied also | Burckhardt, Syria, p. 179). Among their imple- 
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; represented on Eyyptian monuments (Wilkinson, 
ments are mentioned the saw (7T)2’>, xplwy), the , Anc. Egypt. ii. 313, 814), or preserved in the Drit- 


plumb-line (38, Ges. p- 125), the measuring- ‘ish Museum (1st Egyptian room, Nos. 6114, 6038) 

jaa : |The large stones used in Solomon's Temple are 
reed (T3, xdAapos, calamus, Ges. p. 1221). | gaid by Josephus to have been fitted together exactly 
Scme uf these, and also the chisel and mallet, are | without either mortar or cramps, but the founda- 
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have been fastened with lead (Joseph. | Babylon (Gen. xi. 8). The lime, clay, and straw, 
ii. 3, § 2; xv. 11,§ 3). For ordinary build- | of which mortar is generally composed in the East, 

mae _|requires to be very carefully mixed and united so 
wg mortar, ~~ (Gee. p. 1328) was used; | a. to resist wet (Lane, Mud. Egypt. i. 27; Shaw, 
sometimes, perhaps, bitumen, as was the case at TJrar. p. 206). The wall “daubed with miten- 


ae 


é 
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pered mortar’ of Ezekiel (aiii 
10) was perhaps a sort of cob- 
wall of mud or clay without 
lime (YER, Ges. p. 1516), 
which would give way under 
heavy rain. The use of white- 
wash on tombe is remarked by 
our Lord (Matt. xxiii. 97. See 
also Mishna, Maaser Sheni, v. 
Carpen 1). Houses infected with leprosy 
», Grills a hole in the seat of a chair, s. ¢ ¢, legs of chair. % u, adzes. were required by the Law to be 
©, & square. w, man planing or polishing the leg of a chair. re-plastered (Lev. xiv. 40-45). 
4. Akin to the craft of the 
ter is that of ship and 
boat-building, which must have 
been exercised to some extent 
for the fishing-veasels on the 
lake of Gennesaret (Matt. viii. 
23, ix. 1; John xxi. 3, 8). 
Solomon built, at Ezion-Geber, 
shipe for his foreign trade, which 
were manned by Phenician 
crews, an experiment which Je- 
hoshaphat endeavored in vain to 
renew (1 K. ix. 26, 27, xxii. 48; 
2 Chr. xx. 36, 87). 

5. The perfumes used in the 
religious services, and in later 
times in the funeral rites of 
monarchs, imply knowledge and 
practice in the art of the 
‘ apothecaries " (ay We, 
pupepol, pigmentarii), who ap- 
pear to have fermed a guild or 
association (Ex. xxx. 25, 35; 
Neb. iii. 8; 2 Chr. xvi. 14; 
Eccles. vii. 1, x. 1; Ecclus. 
xxxviii. 8). 

6. The arts of spinning and 
weaving both wool and linen 
were calried on in early times, 
as they are still usually among 
the Bedouins, by women. The 
women spun and wove goat's 
hair and flax for the Tabernacle, 
as in later times their skill was 
employed in like manner for 
idolatrous purposes. One of the 
excellences attributed to the good 
house-wife is her skill and in- 
dustry in these arta (Ex. xxxv. 
25, 26; Lev. xix. 19; Deut. 
xxii. 11; 2 K. xxiii. 7; Ex. xvi. 
16; Prov. xxxi. 13, 24; Burck- 
hardt, Notes on Bed. i. 65; 
comp. Hom. Jl. i. 123; Od. i. 
856, ii. 104). The loom, with 


its beam (“430, peadsrriop, 
lciatorium, 1 Sam. xvii. 7 ; 
Ges. p. 883), pin, (TEN, 
adocados, clavus, Judg. xvi. 
14; Ges. p. 643), and shuttle 
(ITS, Spoueds, Job vii. 6; 
Pom | Ges. p. 146) was, perhaps, in- 

ie ) troduced later, but as early as 
| David's time (1 Sam. xvii. 7), 
and worked by men, as was the 
An Bgyptian loom. (Wilkinson.) case in Egypt, contrary to-the 

B fs a shuttle, not thrown, but put in with the hand. It had a practice of other nations. This 
hook at each end. trade also appears to have been 
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practiced hereditarily (1 Chr. iv. 21; Herod. ii. 35; 
Soph. (Ed. Col. 339). 

Together with weaving we read also of em- 
broidery, in which gold and silver threads were 
interwoven with the body of the stuff, sometimes 
in figure patterns, or with precious stones set in the 
needlework (Ex. xxvi. 1, xxviii. 4, xxxix. 6-13). 

7. Besides these arta, those of dyeing and of 
dressing cloth were practiced in Palestine, and 
those also of tanning and dressing leather (Josh. 
ii. 15-18; 2 K. i. 8; Matt. iii. 4; Acts ix. 43; 
Mishn. .Wegill. iii. 2). Shoe-makers, barbers, and 
tailors are mentioned in the Mishna (Pesach. iv. 


6): the barber (aba, xoupeus, Ges. p. 283), or 
his oceupation, by Ezekiel (v. 1; Lev. xiv. 8; Num. 
vi. 5; Josephus, Ant. xvi. 11, § 5; B. J. i. 27, 
§ 5; Mishn. Shadd. i. 2), and the tailor (i. 3), 
plasterers, glaziers, and glass vessels, painters, and 
goldworkers are mentioned in Mishn. (Chel. viii. 
9, xxix. 3, 4, xxx. 1). 

Tent-makers (a«nyoworol) are noticed in the Acts 
(xviii. 3), and frequent allusion is made to the trade 
of the potters. 


8. Bakers (O°ON, Ges. p. 136) are noticed in 
Scripture as carrying on their trade (Jer. xxxvii. 
21; Hos. vii. 4: Mishn. Chel. xv. 2); and the well- 
known valley ‘T'yropceeon probably derived its name 
from the occupation of the cheese-makers, its in- 
habitants (Joseph. B. J. v. 4,1). Butchers, not 
Jewish, are spoken of 1 Cor. x. 25. 

Trade in all its branches was much developed 
after the Captivity; and for a father to teach his 
son a trade was reckoned not only honorable but 
indispensable (Mishn. Pirke Ab. ii. 2; Kiddush 
iv. 14). Some trades, however, were regarded as 
less honorable (Jahn, Bibl. Arch. § 84). 

Some, if not all trades, had special localities, as 
was the case formerly in European, and is now in 
Eastern cities (Jer. xxxvii. 21; 1 Cor. x. 25; Jo- 
seph. B. J. v. 4, § 1, and 8, § 1; Mishn. Becor. 
v. 1; Russell, Aleppo, i. 20 ; Chardin, Voyages, 
vii. 274, 394: Lane, Mod. Eqyp. ii. 145). 

One feature, distinguishing Jewish from other 
workmen, deserves peculiar notice, namely, that 
they were not slaves, nor were their trades neces- 
sarily hereditary, as was and is so often the case 
among other, especially heathen nations (Jahn, Aidt. 
Antig. c. v. § 81-84; Saalschiitz, Hebr. Arch. c. 
14; Winer, s. v. Handwerke). [Mustcau In- 
STRUMENTS; POTTERY; GLASS; LEATHER. ] 

H. W. P. 


HANDKERCHIEF, NAPKIN, APRON. 
The two former of these terms, as used in the A. V. 
= gov8dp.oy, the latter = oipixlvOiov: they are 
classed together, inasmuch as they refer to objects 
of a very similar character. Both words are of 
Latin origin: cou8dptoy = sudarium from sudo, 
“to sweat;’’ the Lutheran translation preserves 
the reference to its etymolozy in its rendering, 
schiceisstuch ; gipinlvO:ov = semicinctium, 1. e. “a 
half girdle." Neither is much used by classical 
Writers; the sudiriun is referred to as used for 
wiping the face (“« candido frontem sudario tergeret,”’ 
Quintil. vi. 3), or hands (*sudario manus tergens, 
quod in collo habebat,’’ Petron. in fragm. Trugur. 
¢. 67); and also as worn over the face for the pur- 

of concealment (Sueton. in Nerun. c. 48); the 
word was introduced by the Romans into Palestine, 
where it was adopted by the Jews, in the form 


NITID ag = TDN, in Ruth iii, 15. The 
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sudarium is noticed in the N. T. asa to 
fold up money (Luke xix. 20) — as a cloth bound 
about the head of a corpse (John xi. 44, xx. 7), 
being probably brought from the crown of the head 
under the chin — and lastly as an article of dress 
that could be easily removed (Acts xix. 12), proba- 
ably a handkerchief worn on the head like the ke sich 
of the Bedouins. The semicinctium is noticed by 
Martial xiv. Lpigr. 153, and by Petron. tn Satyr. 
c. 94. The distinction between the cinctus and the 
semicinctium consisted in its width (Isidor. Oriy. 
xix. 33): with regard to the character of the giys- 
xlv@sov, the only inference from the passage in 
which it occurs (Acts xix. 12) is that it was easily 
removed from the person, and probably was worn 
next to the skin. According to Suidas the distinc- 
tion between the sedarium and the semicinctium 
was very amall, for he explsins the latter by the 
former, otpixlyOcov: paxidArov 4) covddpioy, the 
gaxiddAroy being a species of head-dress: Hesychius 
likewise explains gipuxlvOtov by paxidAtoy. Ac- 
cording to the scholiast (in Cud. Steph.), as quoted 
by Schleusner (Lez. s. v. govddpiov), the distinc- 
tion between the two terms is that the sudurium 
was worn on the head,-and the semicinctiumn used 
as a handkerchief. The ditterence was probably 
not in the shape, but in the use of the article; we 
may conceive then to have been bands of linen of 
greater or less size, which mizht be adapted to 
many purposes, like the article now called lung 
among the Arabs, which is applied sometimes as a 
girdle, at other times as a turban (Wellsted, 77av- 
els, i. 321). W. L. B. 


* HAND-MAID. 
*HAND-MILL. [Mrtt.] 
*HAND-STAVE. ([Srarr.] 

HA’NES (Dar: Hanes), a place in Egypt 
only mentioned in Is. xxx. 4: * For his princes 
were at Zoan, and his messengers came to Hanes.” 
‘The LXX. has “Ors eloly ev Tdvet dpxnyol & 

Aot xovnpol, evidently following an entirely di differ- 
ent reading. Hanes has been supposed by Vit- 
ringa, Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, and Gesenius, to be 
the same as Heracleopolis Magna in the Heptano- 


mis, Copt. EPNEC, PHEC, SNHC. 


This identification depends wholly upon the simi- 
larity of the two names: a consideration of the 
sense of the passage in which Hanes occurs shows 
its great improbability. The prophecy is a reproof 
of the Jews for trusting in Egypt; and according 
to the Masoretic text, mention is made of an em- 
bassy, perhaps from Hoshiea, or else from Ahaz, or 
possibly Hezekiah, to a Pharaoh. As the king 
whose agsistance is asked is called Pharaoh, he is 
probably not an Ethiopian of the XXVth dynasty, 
for the kins of that line are mentioned by name — 
So, Tirhakah — but a sovereign of the XXIIId dy- 
nasty, which, according to Manetho, was of ‘Tanite 
kings. It is supposed that the last king of the 
latter dynasty, Manetho’s Zet, is the Sethos of 
Herodotus, the king in whose time Sennacherib’s 
army perished, and who appears to have been men- 
tioned under the title of Pharaoh by Rabshakeh 
(Is. xxxvi. 6; 2 K. xviii. 21), thouch it is just 
possible that Tirhakah may have been intended 
If the reference be to an embassy to Zet, Zoan was 
probably his capital, and in any case then the moet 
important city of the eastern part of Lower Kgypt. 
Hanes was most proba'ly in its neighborb xd; and 


[ConcUBINE; SLAVE.] 
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we are disposed to think that the Chald. Paraphr. 


is right in identifying it with Ome, or 
OFTIIDSTWA, once written, if the Kethibh be cor- 


rect, in the form CIDP, Daphne, a fortified 
town on the eastern frontier. (‘TAHPANHES.] 
Gesenius remarks, as a kind of apology for the 
identification of Hanes with Heracleopolis Magna, 


that the latter was formerly a royal city. It is true 


that in Manetho’s list the IXth and Xth dynasties 


are said to have Leen of Heracleopolite kings; but 


it has been lately suggested, on strong grounds, by 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, that this is a mistake in 
the case of the 1Xth dynasty for Hermonthites 
(Hered. ed. Rawlinson, vol. ii. p- 348). If this 
supposition be correct as to the IXth dynasty, it 


must also be so as to the Xth; but the circum- 
stance whether Heracleopolis was a royal city or 


not, a thousand years before Isaiah's time, is obyi- 
ously of no consequence here. R. S. P. 


* HANGING. § [PonisHmeEnt.] 
HANGING; HANGINGS. These terms 


represent both different words in the original, and 
different articles in the furniture of the Temple. 


(1.) The “hanging ” (JOM: éxlamagrpov: ten- 
fortum) was a curtain or “ covering’ (as the word 
radically means) to close an entrance; one was placed 
before the door of the Tabernacle (Ex. xxvi. 36, 
37, xxxix. 38); it was made of variegated stuff 
wrought with needlework, and was hung on five 
pillars of acacia wood; another was placed before 
the entrance of the court (Ex. xxvii. 16, xxxviii. 


18; Num. iv. 26); the term is also applied to the 


vail that concealed the Holy of Holies, in the full 
expression “vail of the covering" (Ex. xxxv. 12, 
xxxix. 34, xl. 21; Num. iy. 5). (CURTAINS, 2.] 
(2.) The « hangings" (EYYY : loria: tentoria) 
were used for covering the walls of the court of the 
Tabernacle, just as tapestry was in modern times 
(Ex. xxvii. 9, xxxv. 17, xxxviii. 9; Num. iii. 26, iv. 
26). The rendering in the LXX. implies that they 
were made of the same substance as the sails of a 
ship, t. ¢. (as explained by Rashi) “meshy, not 
woven: ’’ this opinion is, however, incorrect, as the 
material of which they were constructed was “ fine 
twined linen.” The hangings were carried only 
five cubits high, or half the height of the walls of 
the court (Ex. xxvii. 18; comp. xxvi. 16). 
ERNACLE. | 


In 2 K. xxiii. 7, the term dottim, TY. B, 


strictly ‘ houses,’ A. V. “hangings,” is probably 
intended to describe tents used as portable sanctu- 
aries. W. L. B. 


HANIEL (ONY3M, i. e. Channiel [grace of 
God}: "Aviha [Vat. -vet-]: Haniel), one of the 


sons of Ulla, a chief prince, and a choice hero in 
the tribe of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 39). (HANNIEL.] 


HAN’NAH (F597, grace, or prayer: "Ayva: 
Ann7), one of the wives of Elkanah, and mother 
of Samuel (1 Sam. i. ii.); 4 prophetess of consid- 
erable repute, though her claim to that title is based 
upon one production only, namely, the hymn of 
-hanksgiving for the birth of her son. This hymn 
3 in the highest order of pronhetic poetry; its re- 
semblance to that of the Virgin Mary (comp. 1 
Sam. ii. 1-10 with Luke i. 46-55; see also Ps. 
exiii., has been noticed by the commentators: and 


[TAB- 


HARA 


it is specially remarkable as containing the fire 
designation of the Messiah under that name. In 
the Targum it has been subjected to a process of 
magniloquent dilution, for which it would be diff 
cult to find a parallel even in the pompous vagaries 
of that paraphrase (Eichhorn, Linl. ii. p- 68) 
(SAMUEL. ] TE B 
HAN’NATHON CFaP ial [graceful, or gra- 
ciously disposed): "Audé; Alex. Evvafw@: Iana- 
thon), one of the cities of Zebulun, a point appa- 


rently on the northern boundary (Josh. xix. 14) 
It has not yet been identified. G. 


HAN’NIEL (ONSET: ‘Ava: Hanniel), 
son of Ephod; as prince (Nasi) of Manasseh he 
assisted in the division of the Promised Land 
(Num. xxxiv. 23). The name is the same as 
HANIEL. 


HA’NOCH ia [see on Exocn]: "Evdy: 
Henoch). 1. The third in order of the children 
of Midian, and therefore descended from Abraham 
by Keturah (Gen. xxv. 4). In the parallel list of 
1 Chr. i. 33, the name is given in the A. V. as 
HENOCH. 


2. (]9207: 'Evdx: Henoch), eldest son of 
Reuben (Gen. xlvi. 9; Ex. vi. 14; Num. xxvi. 5; 
1 Chr. y. 3), and founder of the family of 


HA’NOCHITES, THE (“D3077: sipos 


Tov 'Evéx: familia Henochitarum), Num. xxvi. 


* The Hebrew of Hanoch is the same as that of 
Enoch, and belongs to two other persons [ENocn]. 
There is no good reason for this twofold orthogra- 
phy. H. 

HA’NUN ((AIM [Gracious]: "avvdy, ['Avdy, 
etc.:] Hanon). 1. Son of Nahash (2 Sam. x. 1, 
2; 1 Chr. xix. 1, 2), king of Ammon about B. c. 
1037, who dishonored the ambassadors of David 
(2 Sam. x. 4), and involved the Ammonites in a 
disastrous war (2 Sam. xii. 31; 1 Chr. xix. 6). 

W. T. B. 

2. ['Avodv: Hanun.} A man who, with the 
people of Zanoah, repaired the ravine-gate in the 
wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 13). 

3. CAvan; Vat. FA. Avovz; Comp. ’Apody: 
Hanun.| A man specified as “the 6th gon of 
Zalaph,”’ who also assisted in the repair of the 
wall, apparently on the east side (Neh. iii. 30). 


* HAPHARA’I, 50 A. V. ed. 1611, and 
other early editions, also the Bishops’ Bible; in 
many later editions, less correctly, 

HAPHRA'IM (OV IE0M, ¢. ¢. Chapharaim: 
"Ayly; [ Vat. Ayeiv3] Alex. Adepacip : Haphara- 
im), a city of Issachar, mentioned next to Shunem 
(Josh. xix. 19). The name possibly signifies two 
pits.”” In the Onomusticun ( Aphraim"’) it is 
spoken as still known under the name of Affarea 
(hus. "Agpaiu), und as standing six miles north 
of Legio. About that distance northeast of Lejjun, 
and two miles west of Sudam (the ancient Shunem), 


stands the village of el-' A fiilch (xJ perl { ); which | 


may be the representative of Chapharaim, the gut. 
tural iin having taken the place of the Hebrew 
Cheth. G. 
HA’RA (N77 [mountain-land, Ges.]: Ara), 
which appears only in 1 Chr. v. 26, and even there 


HARADAH 


le omitted by the LXX., is either a place utterly 
unknown, or it must be regarded as identical with 


Haran or Charran (7M), the Mesopotamian city 
to which Abraham came from Ur. ‘I'he names in 
Chronicles often vary from those elsewhere used in 
Scripture, being later forms ; and Hara would 
nearly correspond to Carrhe, which we know from 
Strabo and Ptolemy to have been the appellation 
by which Haran was known to the Greeks. We 
may assume then the author of Chronicles to mean, 
that a portion of the Israelites carried off by Pul 
and Tiglath-Pileser were settled in Harran on the 
Belik, while the greater number were conveyed to 
the Chubour. (Compare 1 Chr. v. 26 with 2 K. 
xvii. 6, xviii. 11, and xix. 12; and see articles on 
‘HARRAN and HABOR.) ; G. R. 
HAR’ADAH (VT ITY, with the article 
[the trembling]: Xapadda: “Arada), a desert sta- 
tion of the Israelites, Num. xxxiii, 24, 205 its 
position is uncertain. H. H. 


HA‘RAN. 1. (717 (a strong one, Fiirst: 
prob. montanus, mountaineer, Gesen.}: ‘Appdvy; 
Jos. "Apdyns: Aran). The third son of Eoah, 
and therefore youngest brother of Abram (Gen. 
xi. 26). Three children are ascribed to him — 
Lot (27, 31), and two daughters, namely, Milcah, 
who married her uncle Nahor (29), and Iscah (29), 
of whom we merely her name, though by 
some (e. g. Josephus) she is held to be identical 
with Sarah. Haran was born in Ur of the Chal- 
dees, and he died there while his father was still 
living (28). His sepulchre was still shown there 
when Josephus wrote his history (Ant. i. 6, § 5). 
The ancient Jewish tradition is that Haran was 
burnt in the furnace of Nimrod for his wavering 
conduct during the fiery trial of Abraham, (See 
the Targum Ps. Jonathan; Jerome's Quest. in Ge- 
nesim, and the notes thereto in the edit. of Mine.) 
This tradition seems to have originated in a trans- 
lation of the word Ur, which in Hebrew signifies 
fire.’ It will be observed that although this 
name and that of the country appear the same in 
the A. V., there is in the original a certain differ- 
euce between them: the latter commencing with 
the harsh guttural Cheth. 

2. (Ady; Alex. Apav: Aran.) A Gershonite 
Levite in the time of David, one of the family of 
Shimei (1 Chr. xxiii. 9). G. 


HA‘RAN (7721, i.e. Charan: "Apdy; [Vat-] 
Alex. Appay: Haran), a son of the great Caleb by 
bis concubine Ephah (1 Chr. ii. 46). He himself 
bad a son named GAZEz. 


HA’RAN Wn (scorched, arid, Gesen.; a 
noble, freeman, First]: Xapsdv; Strab., Ptol. 
Kdpsa:: Haran), is the name of the place whither 
Abraham migrated with his family from Ur of the 
Chaldees, and where the descendants of his brother 
Nahor established themselves. Haran is therefore 
called “the city of Nahor"’ (comp. Gen. xxiv. 10 
with xxvii. 43). It is said to be in Mesopotamia 
(Gen. xxiv. 10), or more definitely, in Padan-Aram 
(xxv. 20), which is the “ cultivated district at the 
foot of the hills’? (Stanley's S. f P., p- 129 note), 
a name well applying to the beautiful stretch of 
country which lies below Mount Masius between 
the Kiabour and the Euphrates. [PADAN-ARAM. ] 
Here, about midway in this district, is a town still 
salled Harrdn, which really seems never to have 
shanged its appellation, and beyond any reasonable 


384). 
retained to a late time the Chaldean language and 
the worship of Chaldwan deities (Asseman. Bibl. 


falls into it nearly in long. 39°. 
among the Romans for being near the 
defeat of Crassus (Plin. H. N. v. 24). 


quires notice here. 
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doubt is the Haran or Charran of Scripture 


(Bochart’s Phaleg, i. 145 Ewald’s Geschichte, i. 
It is remarkable that the people of Harran 


Or. i. 327; Chwolsobn’s Ssubier und der Ssabis- 
mus, ii. 39). Harran lies upon the Belilk (ancient 
Bilichus), a small affluent of the Euphrates, which 
It was famous 
scene of the 
About the 
time of the Christian era it appears to have been 
included in the kingdom of Edessa (Mos. Chor. ii. 
32), which was ruled by Agbarus. Afterwards it 
passed with that kingdom under the dominion of 
the Romans, and appears as a Roman city in the 
wars of Caracalla (Mos. Chor. ii. 72) and Julian 
(Jo. Malal. p. 329). It is now a small village in- 
habited by a few families of Arabs. 

In the A. V. of the New ‘Test. the name follows 
the Greek form, and is given aa CHARRAN (Acts 
vii. 2, 4. G. R. 

# A controversy has recently sprung up respecting 
the situation of the patriarchal Haran which re- 
Within a few years a little 
village known as Hardn-el-Awamiad has been dis- 
covered, about four hours east of Damascus, on the 
borders of the lake into which the Barada (Abana) 
flows. Dr. Beke (Oriyines Biblice, Lond. 1834) 
had thrown out the idea that the Scripture Haran 
was not, as generally supposed, in Mesopotamia, but 
must have been near Damascus. He now main- 
tains that this //dardn, so unexpectedly brought to 
light between “ Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Da- 
mascus,”” must be the identical Haran (or Charran ) 


of the Bible in Aram-naharaim, #.e. Aram of the 


two rivera. In 1861 Dr. Beke made a journey to 
Palestine, with special reference to this question. 
The argument on which he mainly relies ia the 
fact that Laban, in his pursuit of Jacob, appears to 
have travelled from Haran to Gilead on the east 
of the Jordan in 7 days (Gen. xxxi. 24), whereas 
the actual distance of Haran from Gilead is about 
300 geographical miles, and would make in that 
country an ordinary journey of 15 or 2) days. An 
Arab tribe on its ordinary migrations moves from 
12 to 15 miles a day, and a caravan from 20 to 23 
miles a day. On the other hand, it is nota little 
remarkable that Dr. Beke himsclf went over the 
vround, step by step, between Hirdn-el- Awamdad 
and Gilead, and found the time to be five days, 
hence very nearly the time that Laban was on the 
way before he overtook Jacob in Gilead. 

It must be owned that this rapidity of Laban’s 
pursuit of Jacob from Haran is not a slicht diffi- 
culty. For its removal we can only resort to cer- 
tain suppositions in the case, which of course we 
are at liberty to make if the Scripture text does not 
exclude them, and if they are justified by the known 
customs of the country and the age. 

First, we may assume that |aban, taking with 
him only some of his sons or other near kinsmen 
(his brothers,” see Gen. xxxi. 23), was unin 
cumbered with baggage or women and childrer. 
and hence moved with all the despatch of which 
eastern travelling admits. One party was fleeing 
and the other pursuing. ‘The chase was a close 
one, as all the languaye indicates. Jacob com- 
plains that Laban had « followed hotly ” after him. 
‘The swift dromedaries would be brought into 
requisition if the ordinary camels were not swift 
enough. The speed of these animals is such, says 
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Sir Henry Rawlinson (who has seen sc much of the 
East), that they ‘consume but 8 days in crossing 
the desert from Damascus to Baghdad, a distance 
of nearly 500 miles.” He thinks it unquestionable 
that Laban could have ‘traversed the entire dis- 
tance from Haran to Gilead in 7 days" (Atheneum, 
April 19, 1862). For examples of the capacity of 
such camels for making long and rapid journeys, 
see the Penny Cyclopedia, vi. 191. 

Secondly, the expression (which is entirely correct 
for the Hebrew) that Laban’s journey before com- 
ing up with Jacob was a “seven days’ journey,” 
is indefinite, and may include 8 or 9 days as well 
as 7. ‘+ Seven,’’ as Gesenius states, “is a round 
number, and stands in the Hebrew for any number 
less than 10.’’ A week's time, in this wider sense, 
would bring the distance still more easily within 
an expeditious traveller's reach. 

But whatever may be thought of the possibility 
of Laban’s making such a journey in such time, 
the ditticulty in the case of Jacob would seem to be 
still greater; since, accompanied as he was with 
flocks and herds and women and children, he must 
have travelled much more slowly. ‘To this it 
may be replied that the narrative does not restrict 
us to the three days which passed before Laban 
became aware of Jacob's departure added to the 
seven days which passed before he overtook Jacob 
in Gilead. It is very possible that Laban, on hear- 
ing so suddenly that Jacob had fled, was not ina 
situation to follow at once, but had preparations to 
make which would consume three or four days 
more; 980 a8 in reality to give Jacob the advantage 
of five or six days before he finally started in pur- 
suit. It is altogether probable too that the wary 
Jacob adopted measures before setting out which 
would greatly accelerate his flight. (See Gen. xxxi. 
20.) Mr. Porter, who is so familiar with Eastern 
life, has drawn out this suggestion in a form that 
appears not unreasonable. Jacob could quietly 
move his flocks down to the banks of the Euphrates 
and send them across the river, without exciting 
suspicion; since then, as now, the flocks of the great 
proprietors roamed over a wide region ((ren. xxxi. 
1-3). In like manner before starting himself he 
could have sent his wives and children across the 
river, and hurried them forward with all the des- 
patch which at this day characterizes an Arab tribe 
fleeing before an enemy (vers. 17, 18). All this 
might take place before Laban was aware of Jacob's 
purpose; and they were then at least 3 daya’ dis- 
tant from each other (vers. 19-22). The inter- 
vening region between the Euphrates and Gilead, 
a distance of 250 miles, is a vast plain, with only 
one ridge of hills; and thus Jacob ‘could march 
forward straight as an arrow." If, as supposed, 
his flocks and family were already in advance, he 
could travel for the first two or three days at a very 
rapid pace. ‘ Now, I maintain ’’ (says this writer), 
‘that any of the tribes of the desert would at this 
moment, under similar circumstances, accomplish 
the distance in 10 days, which is the shortest pe- 
riod we can, according to the Scripture account, 
assign to the journey (vers. 22, 23). We must not 
judge of the capabilities of Arab women and chil- 
dren, flocks and herds, according to our Western 
ideas and experience.” (See Atheneum, May 24, 
1862. ) 

Dr. Beke’s other incidental confirmations of his 
‘heory are less important. It is urged that unless 
Abraham was living near Damascus, he could not 
save had a servant in his household who was called 
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‘‘ Eliezer of Damascus’? (Gen. xv. 2). The 
answer to this is that the servant himself may pos- 
sibly have been born there and have wandered to 
the further East before Abraham's migration; cr 
more probably, may have sprung from a family that 
belonged originally to Damascus. Mr. Porter savs 
“] knew well in Damascus two men, one called 
Ibrahim el-Haleby, ‘ Abraham of Aleppo’; and the 
other Elias el-Akkawy, ‘ Elias of Akku,’ neither of 
whom had ever been in the town.whose name he 
bore. Their ancestors had come from those towns: 
and that is all such expressions usually signify in 
the East.’" (Atheneum, December 7, 1861.) 

The coincidence of the name proves nothing as 
to the identification in question. The name (if it 
be Arabic) means ‘arid,’ ‘scorched,’ and refers no 
doubt to the Syrian Haran as being on the im- 
mediate confines of the desert. The affix Awcamdd, 
‘‘columns,"’ comes from five Ionic pillars, forty feet 
high, which appear among the mud-houses of the 
village. (See Porter's Handb. of Syr. und Pal. 
ii. 497.) 

Again, the inference from Acts vii. 2, that Ste- 
phen opposes Charran to Mesopotamia in such a 
way as to imply that Charran lay outside the latter, 
is unnecessary, to say the least; for he may mean 
equally as well that Abraham was called twice in 
Mesopotamia, . e. not only in the part of that prov- 
ince where Charran was known to be, but still ear- 
lier in the more northern part of it known as “ the 
land of the Chaldees,’’ the original home and seat 
of the Abrahamic race. Not only so, but the latter 
must be Stephen’s meaning, unless he differed from 
the Jews of his time, since both Philo (de Adr. ii. 
pp- 11, 14, ed. Mang.) and Josephus (Ant. i. 7, § 1) 
relate that Abraham was called thus twice in the 
land of his nativity and kindred, and in this view 
they follow the manifest implication of the O. T., 
as we see from Gen. xv. 7 and Neh. ix. 7 (comp. 
Gen. xii. 1-4). 

Dr. Beke found “flocks of sheep, and maidens 
drawing water,” at F/daidn-el-Awamad, and felt that 
he saw the Scripture scene of Jacob's arrival, and 
of the presence of Rachel with ‘her father’s sheep 
which she kept,’’ reénacted before his eyes. But 
that is an occurrence so common in eastern villages 
ut the present day, especially along the skirts of the 
desert, that it can hardly be said to distinguish one 
place from another. 

But the reasons for the traditional opinion en- 
tirely outweigh those against it. (1.) The city of 
Nahor or Haran (Gen. xxiv. 10) is certainly in 
Arani-naharaim, t. e. ‘Syria of the two rivera '’ 
(in the A. V. * Mesopotamia ’’). This expression 
occurs also in Deut. xxiii. 4 and Judg. iii. 8, and 
implies a historic notoriety which answers perfectly 
to the Tigris and Euphrates, but not to rivers of 
such limited local importance as the Abana and 
Pharpar, streams of Damascus. (2.) Aram-Dam- 
mesek (the “ Syria Damascena” of Pliny) is the 
appellation of Southern Syria (see 2 Sam. viii. 6 
and Is. vii. 8), and is a different region from Aram- 
naharaim where Haran was. (3.) Jacob in going 
to Haran went to “the land of the people of the 
East '' (Gen. xxix. 1), which is not appropriate to 
so near a region as that of Damascus, and one 
almost north of Palestine, but is so to that beyond 
the Euphrates. In accordance with this, Balaam, 
who came from Aram-naharaim, rpeaks of himself 
as having been brought ‘out of the mountains of 
the East’ (Deut. xxiii. 5: Num. xxiii. 7). (4) 
The river which Jacob crossed in his flight from 
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Laban is termed “EVD, i. ¢. “the river,” as the 
Euphrates is so often termed by way of eminence 
(Gen. xxxi. 21; Ex. xxiii. 33; Josh. xxiv. 2, 3, &e.). 
(5.) The ancient versions (the Targums, the Syriac 
and the Arabic Pentateuch) actually insert Ku- 
phrates in Gen. xxxi. 21, and thus show how familiar 
the authors were with the peculiar Hebrew mode 
of designating that river. (6.) The places associ- 
ated with Haran, as Gozan, Rezeph, Eden (2 Kings 
xix. 12; Is. xxxvi. 12), and Canneh (Ez. xxvii. 23), 
point to the region of the Euphrates as the seat of 
this entire group of cities. (7.) Incidental allusions 
(as in Gen. xxiv. 4-8; xxviii. 20, 21) show that 
Haran was very far distant from Canaan, whereas 
Damascus is upon its very border. So, too, Josephus 
(Ant. i. 16, § 1) not only places Haran in Mesopo- 
tamia, but (referring to Abraham's sending Eliezer 
to procure a wife for Isaac) sets forth its great dis- 
tance from Canaan, as making the journey thither 
formidable and tedious in the highest degree. (8.) 
The living traditions connect Abraham's life in 
Haran with Mesopotamia and not with Damascus. 
Ainsworth, who visited Hdrdn, says that the people 
there preserve the memory of the patriarch’s history ; 
they tell where he encamped, where he crossed the 
Euphrates, and how he and his herds found a 
resting-place at Bercea, now Aleppo (Resecrches 
in Assyria, etc., p. 152 f.). H. 


HA’RARITE, THE QUST, perhaps = 
the mountaineer, Ges. Thes. p. 392: de Arari, or 
Orori, Ararites), the designation of three men 
connected with David's guard. 

1. (5 *Apovxaios: [de Arari.]) “AGEE, a 
Hararite ’’ (there is no article here in the Hebrew), 
father of Shammah, the third of the three chiefs 
of the heroes (2 Sam. xxiii. 11). In the parallel 

1 Chr. xi., thé name of this warrior is 
entirely omitted. 

2. (Apw3irns; [Vat. Alex. -3e:-: de Orori.]}) 
« SHamMMAuH the Hararite"’ is named as one of the 
thirty in 2 Sam. xxiii. 33. In 1 Chr. xi. 34 
Apapi; Vat. Apaye:, 2. m. Apape: Ararites| 
in name is al ‘al to Shage. Kennicott's con- 
clusion, from a minute investigation, is that the 

should stand in both, “Jonathan son of 
Shammah the Hararite'’ — Shammah being iden- 
tical with Shimei, David’s brother. 

3: (Sapaovpirns, 5 ‘Apapi [Vat. -per-, -pet: 
Arorites, Ararites.}) “ SHARAR (2 Sam. xxiii. 
33) or SAcCAR (1 Chr. xi. 35) the Hararite ’’ was 
the father of Ahiam, another member of the guard. 
Kennicott inclines to take Sacar as the correct 
name 


HARBO’NA (SDI [prob. Pers. ass- 
driver, Ges. ] $ Odppa, Alex. OapeSwa; [Com p- Xap- 
Bwvd:] Harbonc), the third of the seven chamber- 
lains, or eunuchs, who served king Ahasuerus (sth. 
i. 10), and who suggested Haman’s being hung on 
his own gallows (vii. 9). In the latter passage the 
name is 


HARBO'NAH (712717 [see above] : 
wes [FAA Bovyada: Comp. XapSwvd:] 
Hi ). [Written thus in Fsth. vii. 9, but the 
same name as the foregoing. — H.] 

HARE (BIW, arnedeth : dacdmovs: lepus) 
ecurs oe te Lev. xi. 6 and Deut. xiv. 7, amongst 
vhe ani disallowed as food by the Mosaic law. 
There is no doubt at all that arnedeth denotes a 


*hare,”’ and in all probability the species Lepus!as to destroy the harvests. 
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Sinaiticus, which Ehrenberg and Hemprich (Symb. 
Phys.) mention as occurring in the valleys of 
Arabia Petra and Mount Sinai, and Z. Syriacus, 
which the same authors state is found in the Leb- 
anon, are those which were best known to the 
ancient Hebrews; though there are other kinds of 
Leporide, as the L. de gyptius and the L. dthiopi- 
cus, if a distinet species from L. Sinaiticus, which 
are found in the Bible lands. The hare is at this 


day called arnch (_43,{) by the Arabs in Pales- 


tine and Syria (see Russell's Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, 
ii 154, 2d ed.). The 5acdzous, i. €. “ rough foot,” 





Hare of Mount Sinai. 


is identical with Aaydés, and is the term which 
Aristotle generally applies to the hare: indeed, he 
only uses the latter word once in his History of 
Animals (viii. 27, § 4). We are of opinion, as we 
have elsewhere stated [Conky], that the rabbit 
(L. cuniculus) was unknown to the ancient He- 
brews, at any rate in its wild state; nor does it 
appear to be at present known in Syria or Palestine 
asanative. It is doubtful whether Aristotle was 


acquainted with the rabbit, as he never alludes to 
any burrowing Aaydés or Sacvrous; but, on the 
other hand, see the passage in vi. 28, § 3, where 
the young of the dacvzous are said to be “ born 








ee. . 





——s “SS ° a a 
Hare of Mount Lebanon. 


blind,” which will apply to the rabbit alone. Pliny 
(N. H. viii. 55), expressly notices rabbits (cuniculi), 
which occur in such numbers in the Balearic Islands 
He also notices the 
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practice of ferreting these animals, and thus driving 
then out of their burrows. In confirmation of 
Pliny’s remarks, we may observe that there is a 
email island of the Balearic group called Conejera, 
te. in Spanish a “ rabbit-warren,” which at this 
day is abundantly stocked with these aninials. The 
hare was erroneously thought by the ancient Jews 
to have chewed the cud, who were no doubt misled, 
as in the case of the shaphan (//yrazx), by the habit 
these animals have of moving the jaw about. 

‘ Hares are so plentiful in the environs of Aleppo,”’ 
gays Dr. Russell (p. 158), “that it was no uncom- 
‘mon thing to see the gentlemen who went out a 
sporting twice a week return with four or five brace 
hung in triumph at the girths of the servants’ 
horses.”? The Turks and the natives, he adds, do 
not eat the hare; but the Arabs, who have a peculiar 
+ mode of dressing it, are fond of its flesh. Hares 
are hunted in Syria with greyhound and falcon. 

W. I. 


HAREL (with the def. art. UNTITT: 73 
apiha: Ariel). In the margin of Fz. xiii. 15 the 
word rendered “altar "' in the text is given “ Harel, 
8. e. the mountain of God.” The LXX., Vulg., 
and Arab. evidently regarded it as the same with 
« Ariel’? in the same verse. Our translators fol- 
lowed the ‘largum of Jonathan in translating it 
“altar.” Junius explains it of the éoxdpa or 
hearth of the altar of burnt offering, covered by the 
network on which the sacrifices were placed over 
the burning wood. Thia explanation Gesenius 
adopts, and brings forward as a parallel the Arab. 


$y, ireh, “a hearth or fireplace,” akin to the 
Heb. “AS, dr, “light, flame.” First (/7Zandte. 


8. v.) derives it from an unused root NIM, hard, 
“to glow, burn," with the termination -el; but the 
only authority for the root is its presumed existence 
in the word Harel. Ewald (Die Propheten des A. 
B. ii. 873) identifies Harel and Ariel, and refers 


them both to a root TON, drdh, akin to “MS, ar. 
W. A. W. 

HA’REPH (FIDET [plucking off]: 'Aplu: 
(Vat. Apems;] Alex. Apes: (Comp. 'Apfg:] HM- 
riph), a name occurring in the genealogies of Judah, 
asason of Caleb, and as “father of Beth-gader™ 
(1 Chr. ii. 51, only). In the lists of zr. ii. and 
Neh. vii. the similar name Hariri is found; but 
nothing appears to establish a connection between 
the two. 


HA’RETH, THE FOREST OF (")? 
rT: dy wéAer? in both MSS. — reading —~Sd 


for YD — sapin: [Vat. Sapecn:] Alex. "Apidé: 
[Comp. Xap70:| in saltum Haret), in which David 
took refuye, after, at the instigation of the prophet 
Gad, he had quitted the “hold ' or fastness of the 
eave of Adullam —if indeed it was Adullam and 
not Mizpeh of Moab, which is not quite clear (1 
Sam. xxii. 5). Nothing appears in the narrative 
by which the position of this forest, which has long 
since disappeared, can be ascertained, except the 
very general remark that it was in the “land of 
Judah,” t. ¢. according to Josephus, the inheritance 
proper of that tribe, rv xAnpouxiay tis puAts, 





@ The same reading Is found in Josephus (Ant. vi. 
(8, $4). This ia one of t!ree instances in this chapter 


HARIPH 


as opposed to the “desert,” rhy eéonulay, in whic 
he had before been lurking (Ant. vi. 12, § 4). We 
might take it toe be the “ wood” in the “ wilder- 
ness of Ziph’’ in which he was subsequently hidden 
(xxiii. 15, 19), but that the Hebrew term is different 
(choresh instead of year). In the Onemaaticon, 
« Arith’’ is said to have then existed west of 
Jerusalem. 


HARHA‘IAH [8 syl.] (ITI [Jehorua 
18 angry): "Apaxias ; [ Vat. Alex. FA. omit: ; 
Arai). Uzziel son of Charhaiah, of the goldsiniths. 
assisted in the repair of the wall of Jerusalem 
under Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 8). [Some MSS. read 


TOIT WT = Jehovah is a protection, Fiirst.] 
HAR’HAS (OL: “Apds; [Vat. Apaas >] 


Araas), an ancestor ot Shallum the husband of 
Huldah, the prophetess in the time of Josiah (2 
K. xxii. 14). In the }.arallel passage in Chronicles 
the name is given as HIASRAH. 


HARHUR (VMN [root TI, to burn, 
shine : hence distinction, Fiirst: but Ges., inflam- 
mation]: "Apovp; [in Neh., Vat. FA. Apoup:) Mar- 
hur). Bene-Charchur were among the Nethinim 
who returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezr. 
ii. 51; Neh. vii. 53). In the Apocryphal Esdras 
the name has become AssuUk, PHAKACIM. 


HA’RIM (>in [.fat-nosed]). 1. (XepiB: 
[Comp.] Alex. Xapru: Murim), a priest who had 
charge of the third division in the house of God 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 8). 

2. CHpéu, [‘Hpdyu: in Neh. x. 5, "Ipap, Vat. 
E:pay;) Alex. "Hpeu: [Harim, Harem, Arem.)) 
Bene-Harim, probably descendants of the above, to 
the number of 1017, came up from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 39; Neh. vii. 42). [(CARME.] 
The name, probably as representing the family, is 
mentioned amongst those who sealed the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 5); and amongst the 
priests who had to put away their foreign wives 
were five of the sons of Harim (I-zr. x. 21). In the 
parallel to this latter passage in Esdras the name 
is given ANNAS. 

3. (‘Apé; [Vat. Alex. FA! omit: Flaram.]) It 
further occurs iu a list of the families of priests 
“who went up with Zerubbabel and Jeshua,”’ and 
of those who were their descendants in the. next 
generation — in the days of Joiakim the son of 
Jeshua (Neh. xii. 15). In the former list (xii. 3) 


the name is changed to REnum (C°Y to CMM) 
by a not unfrequent transposition of letters. 
[Renun.] 

4. ['Hpap, exc. Ezr. ii. 32, Rom. 'HAdu: Neh. 
x. 27, Ald. Alex. ‘Peon: Harim, Herem, Harem, 
Haran.) Another family of Bene-Harim [sons of 
H1.], three hundred and twenty in number, came 
from the Captivity in the same caravan (Ezr. i. 
32: Neh. vii. 35). These were laymen, and seem 
to have taken their name from a place, at least the 
contiguous names in the list are certainly those of 
plices. These also appear among those who had 
married foreign wives (Ezr. x. 31), as well as those 
who sealed the covenant (Neh. x. 27). (EANnEs.] 


HA’RIPH (FEIT [autumnal rain, Ges.; but 
Fiirst, one early-born, strony]: ‘Aplp; [Vat. Apes] 


alone in which the reading of Josephus departs from 
tbe Hebrew text, and agrees with the LXX. 


HARLOT 


Alex Ape: id; FA. Aperd, Apec:] flareph), 
whe sdiva pase of the jeg [sons 
of U.] returned from the Captivity with Zerulbbabel 
(Neh. vii. 24). The name occurs again among the 
“heads of the people’? who sealed the covenant 
(x. 19 [20 in Elebr.]). In the lists of Fzra and 
Esdras, Hariph appears as JORAH® and AZEPH- 
UKITH respectively. An almost identical name, 


Hareph CAM, a plucking of], appears in the 
lists of Judah [1 Chr. ii. 51) as the father of Beth- 
gader [comp. HARUPHITE). 


HARLOT (7735, often with FTW, FP, 


TT). That this condition of persons existed 
in the earliest states of society is clear from (ien. 
xxxvili. 15. So Rahab (Josh. ii. 1), who is said 
by the Chaldee paraph. (ad boe.), to have been an 
innkeeper,’ but if there were such persons, consider- 
ing what we know of Canaanitish morals (Lev. 
xvili. 27), we may conclude that they would, if 
women, have been of this class. The law forbids 
(xix. 29) the father’s compelling his daughter to 
sin, but does not mention it as a voluntary mode 
of life on her part without his complicity. It could 
indeed hardly be so. The isolated act which is the 
subject of Deut. xxii. 28, 29, is not to the purpose. 
Male relatives © were probably allowed a practically 
unlimited discretion in punishing family dishonor 
incurred by their women's unchastity (Gen. xxxviii. 
24). The provision of Lev. xxi. 9, regarding the 
priest's daughter, may have arisen from the fact of 
his home being less guarded owing to his absence 
when ministering, as well as from the scandal to 
sanctity so involved. Perhaps such abominations 
might, if not thus severely marked, lead the way 
lo the excesses of Gentile ritualistic fornication, to 
thich indeed, when so near the sanctuary, they 
uight be viewed as approximating (Michaelis, Leccs 
J Moses, art. 268). Yet it seems to be assumed 
that the harlot clasa would exist, and the prohibi- 
tion of Deut. xxiii. 18, forbidding offerings from 
the wages of such sin, is perhaps due to the con- 
tayion of heathen example, in whose worship prac- 
tices abounded which the Israelites were taught to 


abhor. The term TMI (meaning properly “con- 
wecrated "’) points to one description of persons, 


and #1°")D) (“strange woman’’) to another, of 
whom this class mostly consisted. The first term 
refers to the impure worship of the Syrian ¢ Astarte 
(Num. xxv. 1; comp. Herod. i. 199; Justin, xviii. 
5; Strabo, viii. p. 378, xii. p- 559; Val. Max. ii. 6, 
15; August. de Cir. Dei, iv. 4), whose votaries, as 
dolatry progressed, would be recruited from the 
dauvhters of Israel; hence the common mention 
of both these sins in the Prophets, the one indeed 
being a metaphor of the other (Is. i. 21, vii. 8; 
Jer. ii. 20; comp. Ex. xxxiv. 15, 16; Jer. iii. 1, 2, 
6; Ez. xvi. xxiii; Hos. i. 2, ii. 4, 5, iv. 11, 13, 14, 
15, ¥. 3). The latter class would grow up with 
the growth of great cities and of foreign intercourse, 





@ * Jorah (TAY, Jirst or early rain) is simply — 
vT 
Hariph, if the latter means (see above) the early rain 
witich begins to full in Palestine about the middle of 
Jctober. H. 
» Deyling, Odsere. Sacr. H. 476, SWNT, é. . 
terdonevtpia. 
€ Philo (Lib. de spec. Legib. 6, 7) contends that 
0m was punished under the Mosaic law with 


HAROD, THE WELL OF ‘1003 


and hardly could enter into the view of the Mosaio 
institutes. As revards the fashions involved in the 
practice, similar outward marks seem to have at- 
tended its earliest forms to those which we trace in 
the classical writers, e. g. a distinctive dreas and a 
seat by the way-side (Gen. xxxviii. 14; comp. Ez. 
xvi. 16, 25; Bar. vi. 43 [or Epist. of Jer. 43]; ¢ 
Petron. Arb. Sat. xvi.; Juv. vi. 118 foll.; Dougtai 
Analect. Sacr. Exe. xxiv.). Public singing in the 
streets occurs also (Is. xxiii. 16; Ecclus. ix. 4). 
Those who thus published their infamy were of the 
worst repute, others had houses of resort, and both 
classes seem to have been known among the Jews 
(Prov. vii. 8-12, xxiii. 28; Ecclus. ix. 7, 8); the 
two women, 1 K. iii. 16, lived as Greek hetere 
sometimes did, in a house together (ict. Gr. and 
Rom, Ant. s. vy. Hetera). ‘The baneful fascination 
ascribed to them in Prov. vii. 21-23 may be com- 
pared with what Chardin says of similar effects 
among the young nobility of Persia (}oyages en 
Perse, i. 163, ed. 1711), as also may Luke xv. 30, 
for the sums lavished on them (i. 162). In earlier 
times the price of a kid is mentioned ((sen. xxxviii.), 
and great wealth doubtless sometimes accrued to 
them (Ez. xvi. 33, 39, xxiii. 26). But lust, as dis- 
tinct from gain, appears as the inducement in Prov. 
vii. 14, 15 (see Dougtei Anal. Sacr. ad loc.), where 
the victim is further allured by a promised sacri- 
ficial banquet (comp. Ter. Aun. iii. 3). The “ har- 
lots’ are classed with ‘ publicans,”’ as those who 
lay under the ban of society in the N. T. (Matt. 
xxi. 32). No doubt they multiplied with the in 
crease of polygamy, and consequently lowered the 
estimate of marriage. The corrupt practices im- 
ported by Gentile converts into the Church occasion 
most, of the other passages in which allusions to the 
subject there occur, 1 Cor. v. 1, 9, 11; 2 Cor. xii. 
21; 1 Thess. iv. 3; 1 ‘lim. i. 10. The decree, 
Acts xv. 29, has occasioned doubts as to the mean- 
ing of xopvela there, chiefly from its context, which 
may be seen discussed at length in Deyling’s Odsere. 
Suer. ii. 470, foll.; Schoettgzen, Hor. Hebr. i. 468; 
Spencer and Hammond, ad loc. The simplest 
sense however seems the most probable. The chil- 
dren of such persons were held in contempt, and 
could not exercise privileges nor inherit (John viii. 
41; Deut. xxiii. 2; Judy. xi. 1, 2). On the gen- 
eral subject Michaelis’s Laws of Moses, bk. v. art. 
268; Selden, de Ux. Heb. i. 16, iii. 12, and de Jur. 
Natur. y. 4, together with Schoettyen, and the 
authorities there quoted, may be consulted. 


The words ILE II), A. V. “and they 
washed his armor" (1 K. xxii. 38) should be “and 
the harlots washed,’ which is not only the natural 
readering, but in accordance with the LXX. and 
Jos-phus. H. H. 


HARNE’PHER (827517 [etym. uncer- 
tain}: "Apvapdp; [Vat. corrupt:] MHarnapher), 
one of the sons of Zophah, of the tribe of Asher 
(1 Chr. vii. 36). 


HA’ROD, THE WELL OF (accur. the 


stoning ; but this is, by Selden (de Ux. Heb. tii. 18), 
shown to be unfounded. 

d¢ So at Corinth were 1000 iepoSovAc, dedicated to 
Aphrodite and the gross sins of her worship, and sim- 
{larly at Comana, in Armenia (Strabo, U. ¢.). 

€ Abras ai yuvaixes éx ths dSou roves sapiovrat 
fuvapragovar (Theophr. Char. xxviii.) 80 Catullas 
(Carm. xxxvii. 16) speaks converrel) of semitarti 
machs. 


1004 HARODITE, THE 


spring of Charod (i.e. of trembling], TT) PP: 
myn "Ap, Alex. THhy yny laep: Sons qui voca- 
tur Harad), a spring by (SY) which Gideon and 
his great army encamped on the morning of the day 
which ended in the rout of the Midianites (Judg. 
vii. 1), and where the trial of the people by their 
mode of drinking apparently took place. The word, 
slightly altered, recurs in the proclamation to the 


host: “ Whosoever is fearful and trembling (TT, 
chared) let him return’ (ver. 3): but it is impos- 
sible to decide whether the name Charod was, as Prof. 
Stanley proposes, bestowed on account of the trem- 
bling, or whether the mention of the trembling was 
suggested by the previously existing name of the 
fountain: either would suit the paronomastic vein 
in which these ancient records so delight. ‘The 
word chared (A. V. “was afraid'’) recurs in the 
description of another event which took place in 
this neighborhood, possibly at this very spot — 
Saul's last encounter with the Philistines — when 
he “ was afraid, and his heart trembled greatly,” 
at the sight of their fierce hosts (1 Sam. xxviii. 5). 
The ’ Ain Jalid, with which Prof. Stanley would 
identify Harod (S. f P.) is very suitable to the 
circumstances, as being at present the largest spring 
in the neighborhood, and as forming a pool of con- 
siderable size, at which great numbers might drink 
(Rob. ii. 823). But if at that time so copious, 
would it not have been seized by the Midianites 
before Gideon's arrival? However, if the ’Ain Ja- 
lid be not this spring, we are very much in the 
dark, since the “hill of Moreh,” the only land- 
mark afforded us (vii. 1), bas not been recognized. 
The only hill of Moreh of which we have any certain 
knowledge was by Shechem, 25 miles to the south. 
If *Ain Jalid be Harod, then Jebel Duhy must be 
Moreh. 

It is quite possible that the name Jalid is a 
corruption of Harod. In that case it is a good 
example of the manner in which local names ac- 
quire a new meaning in passing from one language 
to another. Harod itself probably underwent a 
similar process after the arrival of the Hebrews in 
Canaan, and the paronomastic turn given to Gid- 
eon’s speech, as above, may be an indication of the 
change. G. 


HA’RODITE, THE (‘TOF [patronym., 
see below]: 5 ‘PovSaios; Alex. o ApovSaios, [0 
Apwdaios :] de Harodi), the designation of two of 
the thirty-seven warriors of David's guard, SHAM- 
MAH and ELIka (2 Sam. xxiii. 25), doubtless de- 
rived from a place named Harod, either that just 
spoken of or some other. In the parallel passage 
of Chronicles by a change of letter the name ap- 
pears as HARORITE. 


HARO’EH (S97, « ¢. ha-Roch = the 
seer: 'Apad [Vat. corrupt]), a name occurring in 
the genealogical lists of Judah as one of the sons 
of “ Shobal, father of Kirjath-jearim”’ (1 Chr. ii. 
52). The Vulg. translates this and the following 
words, “qui videbat dimidium requietionum.”” A 
somewhat similar name — REAIAH — is given in 
iv. 2 as the son of Shobal, but there is nothing to 
establish the identity of the two. 


HA’RORITE, THE (OVC [see Ha- 
RODITE]: 6 ’Apwpl; [Vat. FA. o A&;] Alex. 
@as-: Arorites), the title given to SHAMMOTH, 
one of the warriors of David's guard (1 Chr. xi. 27). 


HAROSHETH 


We have here an example of the minute discrep 
ancies which exist between these two parallel lists 
In this case it appears to have arisen from an e- 


change of “T, D, for ™, R, and that at a very early 


date, since the LXX. is in agreement with the 
present Hebrew text. But there are other differ 
ences, for which see SRAMMAH. 


HAROSHETH (FAWN,  Chartshch 
[working in wood. stone, ete., Ges.; or city of 
crafts, of artificial work, First}: "Apiod@; [Vat 
Apeiow0; Alex. Aceipw8, in ver. 16, Spupuov:] 

aroseth), or rather “ Harosheth of the Gentiles,” 
as it was called (probably for the same reason that 
Galilee was afterwards), from the mixed races that 
inhabited it, a city in the north of the land of Cs 
naan, supposed to have stood on the west coast of 
the lake Merom (e/-Hileh}, from which the Jordan 
issues forth in one unbroken stream, and in the 
portion of the tribe of Naphtali. It was the res 
idence of Sisera, captain of Jabin, king of Canaan 
(Judg. iv. 2), whose capital, Hazor, one of the 
fenced cities assigned to the children of Naphtali 
(Josh. xix. 36), lay to the northwest of it; and it 
was the point to which the victorious Israelites 
under Barak pursued the discomfited host and 
chariots of the second potentate of that name 
(Judg. iv. 16). Probably from intermarriage with 
the conquered Canaanites. the name of Sisera be 
came afterwards a family name (Ezr. ii. 53). 
Neither is it irrelevant to allude to this coincidence 
in connection with the moral effects of this deci- 
sive victory; for Hazor, once “ the head of all those 
kingdoms ”’ (Josh. xi. 6, 10), had been taken and 
burnt by Joshua; its king, Jabin I., put to the 
sword; and the whole confederation of the Cansan- 
ites of the north broken and slaughtered in the 
celebrated battle of the waters of Merom (Josh. xi. 
5-14) — the first time that “ chariots and horses” 
appear in array against the invading host, and are 
so summarily disposed of, according to Divine 
command, under Joshua; but which subsequently 
the children of Joseph feared to face in the valley 
of Jezreel (Josh. xvii. 16-18); and which Judah 
actually failed before in the Philistine plain (Judg. 
i. 19). Herein was the great difficulty of subdu- 
ing plains, similar to that of the Jordan, beside 
which Harosheth stood. It was not till the Israel- 
ites had asked for and obtained a king, that they 
began “to multiply chariots and horses "’ to them- 
selves, contrary to the express words of the law 
(Deut. xvii. 16), as it were to fight the enemy with 
his own weapons. (The first instance occurs 3 
Sam. viii. 4, comp. 1 Chr. xviii. 4; next in the 
histories of Absalom, 2 Sam. xy. 1, and of Adoni- 
jah, 1 K.i.5; while the climax was reached under 
Solomon, 1 K. iv. 26.) And then it was that 
their decadence set in! They were strong in 
faith when they hamstrung the horses and burned 
the chariots with fire of the kings of Hazor, of 
Madon, of Shimron, and of Achshaph (Josh. xi. 1). 
And yet so rapidly did they decline when their 
illustrious leader was no more, that the city of 
Hazor had risen from its ruins; and in contrast to 
the kings of Mesopotamia and of Moab (Judg. iii-), 
who were both of them foreign potentates, another 
Jabin, the territory of whose ancestors had been 
assigned to the tribe of Naphtali, claimed the dis- 
tinction of being the first to revolt against and 
shake off the dominion of Israel in his newly 
acquired inheritance. But the victory won by 
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Deborah and Barak was well worthy of the song of | ment was only employed by the Greeks on ooca- 
triamph which it inspired (Judg. v.), and of the| sions of sorrow and distress. If this were the case 
proverbial celebrity which ever afterwards attached | with the Greeks it was far different with the He- 
to it (Ps. Ixxxiii. 9, 10). The whole territory was | brews, amongst whom the Ainnor served as an ac- 
gradually won back, to be held permanently, as it] companiment to songs of cheerfulness and mirth 
would seem (Judg. iv. 24); at all events we hear | as well as of praise and thanksgiving to the Su- 
nothing more of Hazor, Harosheth, or the Canaan-| preme Being (Gen. xxxi. 27; 1 Sam. xvi. 23; 2 
ites of the north, in the succeeding wars. Chr xx. 38; Ps xxxiii. 2), and was very rarely 
The site of Harosheth does not appear to have 
been identified by any modern traveller. 
E. 8. Ff. 
* Dr. Thomson (Land and Book, ii. 143) sup- 
poses Harosheth to be the high Tel called Haro- 
thick, near the base of Carmel, where the Kishon 
flows along toward the sea. “I bave no doubt,” 
he says, “of this identification.” A castle there 
would guard the pass along the Kishon into the 
plain of Esdraelon, and the ruins still found on this 
« enormous double mound "’ show that a strong for- 
tress must have stood here in former times. A village 
of the same name occurs higher up on the other 
side of the river, and hence somewhat nearer the 
acene of the Deborah-Barak battle. This writer says 


Haroaheth, and (according to his view of the di- 
rection of the flight) lies directly in the way of the 
retreat of Sisera’s forces. It is about eight miles 
from Megiddo, and in the neighborhood of Accho 
(’ Akka), and hence exactly in the region where the 
Gentile “ nations,” to which Harosheth belonged, 
still dwelt and were powerful; for we learn from 
Judg. i. 31 that the Hebrews had been unable to 
drive them out from that part of the country. 
En-dor is mentioned (Ps. lxxxiii. 10) as a place 
of slaughter on this occasion. Hence, Stanley, in 
his graphic sketch (Jewish Church, i. 359), repre- 
sents the Canaanites as escaping in the opposite 
direction, through the eastern branch of the plain, 
and thence onward to Harosheth, supposed by him 
to be among the northern hills of Galilee. En-dor 
was not far from Tabor (the modern village is dis- 
tinctly visible from its top), and in that passage of 
the Psalmist it may be named as a vague designa- 
tion of the battle-field, while possibly those who 
“perished at En-dor”’ were some of the fugitives 
driven in that direction, about whose destruction 
there was something remarkable, as known by 80 
tradition not otherwise preserved. H. 
HARP (525, Kinzor), in Greek xivvipa 
or sxvbpa, from the Hebrew word, the sound of 
which corresponds with the thing signified, like the 
German keurren, “to produce a shrill tone” 
(Liddell and Scott). Gesenius inclines to the 
epinion that “W132 is derived from 22, “an 
unused onomatopoetic root, which means to give 
forth a tremulous and stridulous sound, like that 
of a string when touched.” The kinnor was the 
national instrument of the Hebrews, and was well 
known throughout Asia. There can be little doubt 
that it was the earliest instrument with which man 
was acquainted, as the writer of the Pentateuch 
sesigne its invention, together with that of the 


APY, Ugas, incorrectly translated “ organ” in 
the A. V., to the antediluvian period (Gen. iv. 21). 
Dr. Kalisch (Hist. ang Crit. Com. on the Old Test.) 
eonsiders Kinnor to stand for the whole class of 

i instruments (Neginoth), as Ugab, says 
be, “is the type of all wind instruments.’’ Writers 
@ho connect the xiwipa with xwwvpds (wailing), 
surloo pas (f lament), conjecture that this instru- 

















Egyptian harp. (Champollion.) 
used, if ever, in times of privaze or national afflio- 
tion. The Jewish bard finds no employment for 
the kinnor during the Babylonian Captivity, but 
describes it as put aside or suspended on the wil- 
lows (Ps. exxxvii. 2); and in like manner Job’s 
harp “is changed into mourning "’ (xxx. 31), whilst 
the hand of grief pressed heavily upon him. The 
passage “my bowels shall sound like a harp for 








Assyrian harps. (Nineveh marbles.) 
é 


Moab’ (Is. xvi. 11) has impressed some Biblical 
critics with the idea that the kinnor had » lugu- 


brious sound; but this is an error, since 1))25 


OTT refers to the vibration of the chords and 
not to the sound of the instrument (Gesen. and 
Hitzig, in Comment.). 

Touching the shape of the kinnor a great differ- 
ence of opinion prevails. The author of Shilte 
Haggibborim deacribes it as resembling the modern 
harp; Pfeiffer gives it the form of a guitar; and 
St. Jerome declares it to have resembled in shape 
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the Greek letter delta; and this last mew is sup- 
ported by Hieronymus, quoted by Joel Brill in the 
preface to Afendelssohn's Psalms. Josephus re- 
cords (Antig. vii. 12, § 3) that the kinnor had ten 
strings, and that it was played on with the plec- 
trum; others assign to it twenty-four, and in the 
Shilte Haggibborim it is said to have had forty- 
seven. Jvosephus’s statement, however, ought not 
to be received as conclusive, as it is in open contra- 
diction to what is set forth in the lst book of 
Samuel (xvi. 23, xviii. 10), that David played on 
the kinnor with his hand. As it is reasonable to 
suppose that there was a smaller and a larger kin- 
nor, inasmuch as it was sometimes played hy the 
Israelites whilst walking (1 Sam. x. 5), the opinion 
of Munk — “on jouait peut-€tre des deux manic¢res, 
wivant les dimensions de l'instrument * — is well 
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at Tnebes, called 


ea” 
r, —~S ry 


Pxyptian harps. (From the tomb 
Belzoni’s.) 

e:.titled to consideration. The Talmud (Afaas. 
Reracoth) has preserved a curious tradition to the 
effect that over the bed of David, facing the north, 
a kinnor was suspended, and that when at midnight 
the north wind touched the chords they vibrated 
and produced musical sounds. 


The Mawr Sy 7ID—«harp on the 
Sheminith ” (1 Chr. xv. 21) — was so called from 
its eight strings. Many learned writers, including 
the author of Shite Haggibborim, identify the word 
+ Sheminith ” with the octave; but it would indeed 
he rash to conclude that the ancient Hebrews un- 
derstood the octave in the sense in which it is em- 
ployed in modern times. (SHkmINITH.] ‘The 
skill of the Jews on the Ainnor appears to have 
reached its highest point of perfection in the age 
of David, the effect of whose performances, as well 
as of those by the members of the “ Schools of 
the Prophets,” are described as truly marvelous 
(comp. 1 Sam. x. 5, xvi. 23, and xix. 20). 

D. W. M. 

HARROW. The word so rendered 2 Sam. 





HART 


occur (not after, but) before the seed in conmitted © 


to the soil. [See AGRICULTURE. ] H. H. 


HAR’SHA (NUM [deaf, Ges. 6te Aufl.; 
see Fiirst]: "Apod; [Adacdy; in Ezr., Vat. Apy- 
ga:) Harsa). Bene-Charsha [sons of C.] were 


among the families of Nethinim who came back . 


from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 52; Neh. 
vii. 54). In the parallel list in Esdras the name is 
CnAREA. 


HART (OMS : Zragos: cervus). The hart 


is reckoned among the clean animals (Dent. xii. | 


15, xiv. 5, xv. 22), and seems, from the passages 
quoted as well as from 1 K. iv. 23, to have been 
commonly killed for food. Its activity furnishes 
an apt comparison in Is. xxxv 6, though in this 
respect the hind was more commonly selected by 
the sacred writers. In Ps. xlii. 1 the feminine ter- 
mination of the verb renders an emendation neces- 
sary: we must therefore substitute the hind; and 
again in Lam. i. 6 the true reading is oyoen, 
‘rams "’ (as given in the L.XX. and Vulg.). The 
proper name Ajalon is derived from ayyal, and im- 
plies that harts were numerous in tie neighbor- 
hood. WwW. LB 
The Heb. mase. noun ayyal (8), which is al- 
ways rendered %Aagos by the LXX., denotes, there 
can be no doubt, some species of Cervide (deer 
tribe), either the Dama vulgaris, fallow-deer, or 


the Cerrus Barbarus, the Barbary deer, the south- — 


ern representative of the European stag (C. ela- 
phus), which occurs in Tunis and the coast of 
Barbary. We have, however, no evidence to show 
that the Barbary deer ever inhabited Palestine, 
though there is no reason why it may not have 
done so in primitive times. Hasselquist (7rav. 


xii. 31, 1 Chr. xx. 3 (Y""I)) is probably a thresh-| Yai/)/O% 
Ce A - 


ing-machine, the verb rendered “to harrow’’ 
(TW), Is. xxviii. 24; Job xxxix. 10; Hos. x. 11, 


expresses apparently the breaking of the clods, and 
ts so far analogous to our harrowing, but whether 
done by any such machine as we call “a harrow,” 


w.very doubtful. In modern Palestine, oxen are! P- 211) observed the fallow-deer on Mount Tabor. 


sometimes turned in to trample the clods, and in 
some parts of Asia a bush of thorns is dragged 


yer the surface, but all these processes, if used, | 


Sir G. Wilkinson says (Anc. Fgypt. p. 227. 8vo 
ed.), “ The stag with branching horns figured a¢ 


Beni Hassan is also unknown in the valley of the - 
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Nils; but it is still seen in the vicinity of the Na- 
tron lakes, as about Tunis, though not in the des- 
ert between the river and the Red Sea.’’ This is 
doubtless the Cervus Burbarus. 


Most of the deer tribe are careful to conceal their 
calves after birth for a time. May there not be 
some allusion to this circumstance in Job xxxix. 1, 
“ Canst thou mark when the hinds do calve?’’ etc. 
Perhaps, as the LXX. uniformly renders ayyal by 
Yaados, we may incline to the belief that the Cer- 
vus Barbarus is the deer denoted. The feminine 


noun TTD, ayyildh, occurs frequently in the 
Q. T. For the Scriptural allusions see under 
Hinb. W. iH. 


4 
® The word hl in Arabic is not confined to 


a 
any particular species, but is as general as our word 
deer. It in fact applies as well to the mountain 


e 

goat he». G. E. P. 

HA’RUM (OTN [elevated, lofty]: "laply; 
(Vat.] Alex. lapess: Arun). A name occurring 
in one of the most obscure portions of the geneal- 
ogies of Judah, in which Coz is said to have beyot- 
ten “the families of Abarhel son of Harum” (1 
Chr. iv. 8). 


HARUMAPH (FVD [slit-nosed, Ges.}: 
"Epwpdp; [Vat. Epwyad:] Haromaph), father or 
ancestor of Jedaiah, who assisted in the repair of 
the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 10). 

HARU’PHITE, THE Q53°M7 [patro- 
nym., see Hartph}: & XapadlnrA; [Vat. FA. 
ped; Ald.] Alex. "Apovgl: [Haruphites]), the 
designation of Shephatiahu, one of the Korhites 
who repaired to David at Ziklag when he was in 
distress (1 Chr. xii. 5). The Masorets read the 


word Hariphite, and point it accordingly, *)°"Y1. 


HA'RUZ (YAM [zealous, active]: "Apoiss: 
Horus), a man of Jotbah, father of Meshullemeth, 


queen of Manasseh, and mother of Amon king of 
Judah (2 K. xxi. 19). 

HARVEST. [AcGRicuLtuRE.] 

HASADY’ AH (MTOM [whom Jehovah 
loves}: "AcaSla: Hasadia), one of a group of five 
persons among the descendants of the royal line of 
Judah (1 Chr. iii. 20), apparently sons of Zerub- 
babel, the leader of the return from Babylon. It 
has been conjectured that this latter half of the 
family was born after the restoration, since some 
of the names, and amongst them this one — “ be- 
loved of Jehovah,” appear to embody the hopeful 
feeling of that time, [ASADIAS.] 


HASENU’AH (FININY, i. e. has-Sennuah 
[the hated]; "Aoivov; [Vat Aava;] Alex. Aca- 
youa: Asana), a Benjamite, of one of the chief 
families in the tribe (1 Chr. ix. 7). The name is 
vally Senuab, with the definite article prefixed. 


HASHABI’AH (730°C), and with final 4, 


STILT; ‘avasias, (AvaBla, ‘Aveblas,) 
"AseBla, [ete.:] Hasnbins, [Hasabia, Hasedias,]} 





® This is one of the mstances in which the word 
ster (beyond) is used for the west side of Jordan. To 
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Hasebia), a name signifying “regarded of Jeho- 
vah,’’ much in request among the Levites, espe- 
cially at the date of the return from Babylon. 

1. A Merarite Levite, son of Amaziah, in the 
line of Ethan the singer (1 Chr. vi. 45; Heb. 30) 

2. Another Merarite Levite (1 Chr. ix. 14). 

3. CHASHABIA/HU: another Levite, the fourth 
of the six sons of Jeduthun (the sixth is omitted 
here, but is supplied in ver. 17), who played the 
harp in the service of the house of God under 
David's order (1 Chr. xxv. 3), and had charge of 
the twelfth course (19). 

4. CHASHABIA‘’HU: one of the Hebronites, 1. e. 
descendants of Hebron the son of Kohath, one of. 
the chief families of the Levites (1 Chr. xxvi. 30). 
He and the 1,700 men of his kindred had super- 
intendence for King David over business both 
sacred and secular on the west? of Jordan. Pos- 
sibly this is the same person as 

5. The son of Kemuel, who was “ prince" 


("W) of the tribe of Levi in the time of David: 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 17). 
6. CHASHABIA’HU: another Levite, one of the 


“chiefs” (“W) of his tribe, who officiated for 
King Josiah at his great passover-feast (2 Chr. 
xxxv. 9). In the parallel account of 1 Esdras the 
name appears as ASSABIAS. 

7. A Merarite Levite who accompanied Ezra 
from Babylon (Ezr. viii. 19). In 1 Esdras the 
name is ASEBIA. . 

8. One of the chiefs of the priests (and there- 
fore of the family of Kohath) who formed part of 
the same caravan (Ezr. viii. 24). In 1 Esdras the 
name is ASSANIAS. 


9. Ruler (“2) of half the circuit or envi- 


rons (725) of Keilah; he repaired a portion of 
the wall of Jerusalem under Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 
17). 

10. One of the Levites who sealed the covenant 
of reformation after the return from the Captivity 
(Neh. x. 11). Probably this is the person named 


as one of the “ chiefs’ (SUT) of the Levites in 
the times immediately subsequent to the return 
from Babylon (xii. 24; comp. 26). 

11. Another Levite, son of Bunni (Neh. xi. 15). 
Notwithstanding the remarkable correspondence 
between the lists in this chapter and those in 1 
Chr. ix.— and in none more than in this verse 
compared with 1 Chr. ix. 14 —it does not appear 
that they can be identical, inasmuch as this relates 
to the times after the Captivity, while that in Chron- 
icles refers to the original establishment of the ark 
at Jerusalem by David, and of the tabernacle (comp. 
19, 21, and the mention of Gibeon, where the 
tabernacle was at this time, in ver. 35). But see 
NEHEMIAH. 

12. Another Levite in the same list of attend- 
ants on the Temple; son of Mattaniah (Neh. x. 
22). 

13. A priest of the family of Hilkiah in the— 
days of Joiakim son of Jeshua, that is in the gen- 
eration after the return from the Captivity (Neh. 
xii. 21; comp. 1, 10, 26). 


HASHAB/NAH (230°C) [see supra}: 
('EcoaBavd; Alex. EcvaBava, aud so Vat. FA., 


remove the anomaly, our transistors have rendered 
on this side.” 
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exe. the wrong division of words:] Hasebna), one 
of the chief (‘‘ heads "’) of the “ people ’’ (#. ¢. the 
laymen) who sealed the covenant at the same time 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 25). 

HASHABNI’AH (MIBEN (whom Jeho- 
wah regards): ’AcaBavla; ‘[Vat. AcaBaveau:] 
Alex. AcBavia; (FA. AcBeveay:] Hasebuni). 
1. Father of Hattush, who repaired part of the 
wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 10). 

2. [Hasebnia.] A Levite who was among thoee 
who officiated at the great fast under Ezra and 
Nehemiah when the covenant was sealed (Neh. ix. 


5). This and several other names are omitted in 
both MSS. of the LXX. 


HASHBAD’ANA (MIAN [intelligence 
in judying, Gesen.]: ‘AcaBadud; [Vat. FA! 
omit; Alex. AgaBaaya:] HMasbadana), one of the 


men (probably Levites) who stood on Ezra‘s left | - 


hand while he read the law to the people in Jeru- 
salem (Neh. viii. 4). 

HA’SHEM (cen [perh. fat, rich, Ges.]: 
*Aodu; [Vat. FA. corrupt: Assem]). The sous 
of Hashem the Gizonite are named amongst the 
members of: David's guard in the catalogue of 1 
Chr. (xi. 34.) In the parallel list of 2 Sam. xxiii. 
we find ‘of the sons of Jashen, Jonathan.’’ After 
a lengthened examination, Kennicott decides that 
the text of both passages originally stood “of the 
sons of Hashem, Guni”’ (Lissertation, pp. 198- 
203). 


HASHMANNIM (Sat: xpéaBets: 
zgati). This word occurs only in the Hebrew of 
Ps. Ixviii. 31: “ Hashmannim (A. V. © princes ’') 
shall come out of Egypt, Cush shall make her hands 
to hasten to God." In order to render this word 
“ princes,"’ or the like, modern Hebraists have had 
recourse to extremely improbable derivations from 
the Arabic. The old derivation from the civil name 
of Hermopolis Magna in the peepianomils, preserved 

o 7°?) © 


in the modern Arabic piped “the two 


Ashmoons,”’ seems to us more reasonable. The 
ancient Egyptian name is Ha-shmen or Ha-shmoon, 
the abode of eicht: the sound of the sins for eight, 
however, we take alone from the Coptic, and Brugsch 
reads them Sesennu (Geog. Inschr. i. pp. 219, 220), 
but not, as we think, on conclusive grounds. The 
Coptic form is YRRLOT ST Q, “the two 
Shmoons,”’ like the Arabic. If we suppose that 
Hashmannim is a proper name and signifies Her- 
mopolites, the mention might be explained by the 
circumstance that Hermopolis Magna was the great 
city of the Egyptian Hermes, Thoth, the god of 
wisdom; and the meaning might therefore be that 
even the wisest Egyptians should come to the tem- 
ple, as well as the distant Cushites. R. S. P. 


HASHMONAH (22017 [ fruitfulness]: 
ZeApwva; Alex. AceApwva: Hesmona), a station 
of the Israclites, mentioned Num. xxxiii. 29, as next 
before Moseroth, which, from xx. 28 and Deut. x. 
6, was near Mount Hor; this tends to indicate the 
locality of Hashmonah. H. H. 

HA’SHUB (AV2NT, i. e. Chasshub [essociate, 
Sriend, or intelligent]: ‘AgotB: Asuh). The re- 
duplication of the Sh has heen overlooked in the 
A. V., and the name is identical with that else- 
where correctly given as HAssHUB. 


HATACH 


1. A son of Pahath-Moab who assisted in the 
repair of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 23). 

2. Another man who assisted in the same work, 
but at another part of the wall (Neh. iii. 11). 

3. [Vat. FA. Agov@.] The name is mentioned 
again among the heads of the “people ’’ (that is 
the laymen) who sealed the covenant with Nehe- 
miah (Neh. x. 23). It may belong to either of the 
foregoing. 

4. [Kom. omits; Vat. Alex. FA. AgovB.] A 
Merarite Levite (Neh. xi. 15). In 1 Chr. ix. 14, 
he appears again as HASsHUB. 


HASHU’BAH (ASE (esteemed, or asso- 
ciated]: 'AgouBé; Ales “AceBa: Hasaba), the 
first of a group of five men, apparently the latter 
half of the family of Zerubbabel (1 Chr. iii. 20). 
lor a suggestion concerning these persons, see 
HASADIAH. 


HA/SHUM (OWT [rich, distinguished]: 
‘Agoty, 'Acdy [ete.: Hasum, Hasom, Hasem)). 

1. Bene-Chashum, two hundred and twenty-three 
in number, came back from Babylon with Zerub- 
babel (Ezr. ii. 19; Neh. vii. 22). Seven men of 
them had married foreign wives from whom they 
had to separate (Ezr. x. 33). The chief man of 
the family was among those who sealed the cove- 
nant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 18). [In 1 Esdr. 
ix. 33 the name is Asom.] 

2. (‘Aowu; [Vat. FA.! omit:] Asum.) The 
name occurs amongst the priests or Levites who 
stood on Ezra's left hand while he read the law to 
the congregation (Neh. viii. 4). In 1 Eadr. ix. 44 
the name is given corruptly as LorTHAsUBUS. 


HASHU’PHA (SEU) [uncovered]: "Ao 
od; (Alex. FA. Aveidpa: ”Hasupha)), one of the 
families of Nethinim who returned from captivity 
in the first caravan (Neh. vii. 46). The name is 
accurately HASUPHA, as in Ezr. ii. 43. [AsipHa.]} 


HAS’RAH (F17017 [perh. splendor, Fiirst): 
"Apds; [ Vat. Xeaans:] Alex. Eovepn: Hasra), 
the form in which the name HARHAS is given in 
2 Chr. xxxiv. 22 (comp. 2 K. xxii. 14). 

HASSENA’AH (iTS8Q01 [the thorn-hedge, 
First]: ’Agavd; [Vat. Acay; FA. Acavaa:] 
Asnaa). The Bene-has-senaah [sons of Hassenaah ] 
rebuilt the fish-gate in the repair of the wall of 
Jerusalem (Neb. iii. 3). The name is doubtless 
that of the place mentioned in Fzr. ii. 35, and Neh. 
vii. 388 — SENAAH, with the addition of the defi- 
nite article. Perhaps it has some connection with 
the rock or cliff SENKH (1 Sam. xiv. 4). 


HAS’SHUB (SRP [intelligent, knowing, 
Ges.]}: ’AodB: Hassub), a Merarite Levite (1 
Chr. ix. 14). He appears to be mentioned again 
in Neh. xi. 15, in what may be a repetition of the 
same genealogy; but here the A. V. have given the 
name as HasHUB. 


HASU’PHA (NEAT [uncorered, naked]: 


"Acougd ; (Vat. Acovpe :] Hasupha). Bene 
Chastpha [sons of C.] were among the Nethinim 
who returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Fzr. 
ii. 43). In Nehemiah the name is inaccurately 
given in the A. V. [as in the Genevan version} 
HasnuPHaA; in Esdras it is ASIPHA. 


HAT. [HEAp-pREss, at the end of the art.] 


HATACH (i077 [Pers. eunuch, Gesen.]: 
"Axpadaios; Alex. [ver. 5,] Axpadens; [ver. 9, 


HATHATH 


with FA.1, Ay@paa:os; Comp. 'A@dy:] Athach), 
one of the eunuchs (A. V. “chamberlains ’’) in the 
court of Ahasuerus, in immediate attendance on 
Esther (Esth. iv. 5,6, 9, 10). The LXX. alter 
ver. 5 to ry ebvotvyxoy abrijs. 

HA THATH (UNM (fearful): ’aede: Ha- 
that), » man in the genealogy of Judah; one of 


the sons of Othniel the Kenazite, the well-known 
judge of Israel (1 Chr. iv. 13). 


HATI’PHA (RD OT] [seized, captive] : 
"Aroudd, ’Aripd; [in Ezr., Alex. Aripa; in 
Neh., Vat. Alex. FA. Areiga:] Hatipha). Bene- 
Chatipha [sons of C.] were among the Nethinim 
who returmed from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezr. 
ii. 54; Neh. vii. 56). [ATIPHA.] 

HATITA (NtQ°OM [digging, exploring): 
"Arerd: [in Ezr., Vat. Arnra; in Neh., Vat. FA. 
Are:ra:] Hutila). Bene-Chatita [sons of C.] were 
among the “ porters ’’ or ‘children of the porters ’’ 


(7 YW, i. c. the gate-keepers), a division of 
the Levites who returned from the Captivity with 
Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 42; Neh. vii. 45). In Esdras 
the name is abbreviated to TETA. 

HAT’TIL (Syvart [wavering, or decaying]: 
*AtlA, "Errha; Alex. Arria, [ErrnA; in Ezr., 
Vat. Area; in Neh., Vat. FA. Eyna:] Hatil). 
Bene-Chattil [sons of C.] were among the “ chil- 
dren of Solomon's slaves’? who came back from 
captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 57; Neh. vii. 
69). [Haera.] 


HATTUSH (WOM [prob. assembled, Ges. ; 
contender, Fiirst]: Xarrobs, "Arrods, [etc.:] Rat- 
tus). 1. A descendant of the kings of Judah, 
apparently one of the “sons of Shechaniah” (1 
Chr. iii. 22), in the fourth or fifth generation from 
Zerubbabel. A person of the same name, expressly 
specified as one of the “sons of David of the sons 
of Shechaniah,’”’ accompanied Ezra on his journey 
from Babylon to Jerusalem (Ezr. viii. 2), whither 
Zerulbabel himself bad also come only seventy or 
eighty years before (Ezr. ii. 1, 2). Indeed, in 
another statement Hattush is said to have actually 
returned with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 2). At any 
tate he took part in the sealing of the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 4). To obviate the dis- 
crepancy between these last-mentioned statements 
and the interval between Hattush and Zerubbabel 
in 1 Chr. iii., Lord A. Hervey proposes to read the 
genealogy in that chapter as if he were the nephew 
of Zerubbabel, Shemaiah in ver. 22 being taken as 
identical with Shimei in ver. 19. For these pro- 

the reader is referred to Lord Hervey's 
Genealogies, pp. 103, 307, 322, &e. [LETTUus; 
SHECHANIAH. 

2. (Arrov@ [Vat. FA. Arov@; Alex. uvrovs;: 
Comp. ’Arrovs.}]) Son of Hashabniah; one of those 
who assisted Nehemiah in the repair of the wall of 
Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 10). 


HAU’RAN Qo [see infra]: Avpaviris: 


e- 
Avran: Arab. ol), a province of Palestine 


twice mentioned by Ezekiel in defining the north- 

eastern border of the Promised Land (xlvii. 16, 18). 

Had we no other data for determining its situation 

we should conclude from his words that it lay north 

of Damascus. There can he little doubt, however, 

that it is identical with the well-known Greek prov- 
RA 
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ince of Auranitis, and the modern Haurdn. The 


name is probably derived from the word “FT, Hér, 
‘a hole or cave;"’ the region still abounds in caves 
which the old inhabitants excavated partly to serve 
as cisterns for the collection of water, and partly 
for granaries in which to secure their grain from 
plunderers. Josephus frequently mentions Auran- 
itis in connection with Trachonitis, Batansea, and 
Gaulanitis, which with it constituted the ancient 
kingdom of Bashan (B. J. i. 20, § 4; ii. 17, § 4). 
It formed part of that Tpaxwrlridos x6 referred 
to by Luke (iii. 1) as subject to Philip the tetrarch 
(comp. Joseph. Ant. xvii. 11, § 4). It is bounded 
on the west by Gaulanitis, on the north by the 
wild and rocky district of Trachonitis, on the east 
by the mountainous region of Batansea, and on the 
south by the great plain of Moab (Jer. xlviii. 21). 
The surface is perfectly flat and the soil is among 
the richest in Syria. Not a stone is to be seen save 
on the few low volcanic ‘ells that rise up here and 
there, like islands in a sea. It contains upwards 
of a hundred towns and villages, most of them now 
deserted, though not ruined. The buildings in 
many of these are remarkable, the walls are of great 
thickness, and the roofs and doors are of stone, 
evidently of remote antiquity (see Porter's Five 
Years in Damascus, vol. ii. [also his Giunt Cities 
of Bashan; Wetzstein's Reisebertcht ib. Hauran 
un. die Trachonen (Berlin, 1861)]). Some Arab 
geographers have described the Hituran as much 
more extensive than here stated (Bohaed. Vit. Sal. 
ed. Schult. p. 70; Abulfed. Tas. Syr.s. v.); and 
at the present day the name is applied by those at 
a distance to the whole country east of Jaulan ; 
but the inhabitants themselves define it as above. 
J. L. P. 


* HAVENS, FAIR. [Farr HAveEss.] 

HAVI‘LAH (12°) [circle, district, Furst) : 
Eviad, EveiAd: Hertla). 1. A son of Cush (Gen. 
x. 7); and — 

2. A son of Joktan (x. 29). Various theories 
have been advanced respecting these obscure peoples. 
It appears to be most probable that both stocks 
settled in the same country, and there intermarried ; 
thus receiving one name, and forming one race, 
with a common descent. It is immaterial to the 
argument to decide whether in such instances the 
settlements were contemporaneous, or whether new 
immigrants took the name of the older settlers. In 
the case of Havilah, it seems that the Cushite 
people of this name formed the westernmost colony 
of Cush along the south of Arabia, and that the 
Joktanites were an earlier colonization. It is com- 
monly thought that the district of Khawlan 


a ha 


(Vo), in the Yemen, preserves the trace 


of this ancient people; and the similarity of name 
( ‘a being interchangeable with TT, and the ter- 


mination being redundant), and the group of Jok- 
tanite names in the Yemen, render the identifica- 
tion probable. Niebuhr states that there are two 
Khiiwlans (Descr. 270, 280), and it has hence been 
argued by some that we have thus the Cushite and 
the Joktanite Havilah. The second Ahdrlun, how- 
ever, is a town, and not a large and well-known 
district like the first, or more northern one; and 
the hypothesis based on Niebuhr's assertion is un- 
necessary, if the theory of a double settlement be 
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adupted. There is also another town in the Yemen 
& eo? 


ealled Hiiuckin ( y Yo>). 


The district of Khiiwlan lies between thé city of 
San‘a and the Hijaz, ¢. e. in the northwestern 
portion of the Yemen. It took its name, according 
to the Arabs, from Khiiwhin, a descendant of Kahtsin 
[JoKTAN] (Mardatd, s. v.), or, as some say, of 
Kahlan, brother of Himyer (Caussin, Frasat, i. 113, 
and tab. ii.). This genealogy says little more than 
that the name was Joktanite; and the difference 
between Kahtin and Kahlin may be neglected, 
both being descendants of the first Joktanite settler, 
and the whole of these early traditions pointing to 
a Joktanite settlement, without perhaps a distinct 
preservation of Joktan’s name, and certainly none 
of a correct genealogy from him downwards. 

Khiiwlin is a fertile territory, embracing a large 
part of myrthiferous Arabia; mountainous: with 
plenty of water; and supporting a large population. 
It is a tract of Arabia better known to both ancients 
and moderns than the rest of the Yemen, and the 
eastern and central provinces. It adjoins Nejrin 
(the district and town of that name), mentioned in 
the account of the expedition of Hlius Gallus, and 
the scene of great persecutions of the Christians by 
Dhu-Nuwas, the last of the Tubbaas before the 
Abyssinian conquest of Arabia, in the year 523 of 
our era (cf. Caussin, Fasai, i. 121 ff.). For the 
Chaulanite, see the Dictionary of Geoqrapiry. 

An argument against the identity of Khiiwhin 
and Havilah has been found in the mentions of a 
Havilah on the border of the Ishmnaelites, “as thou 
goest to Assyria’ (Gen. xxv. 18), and also on that 
of the Amalekites (1 Sam. xv. 7). It is not how- 
ever necessary that these passayes-should refer to 1 
or 2: the place named may be a town or country 
called after them; or it may have some reference 
to the Havilah named in the description of the 
rivers of the garden of Eden; and the LXX. render 
it, following apparently the last supposition, EdiAdT 
in both instances, according to their spelling of the 
Havilah of Gen. ii. 11. 

Those who separate the Cushite and Joktanite 
Flavilah either place them in Niebuhr's two Khiiw- 
Lina (as already stated), or they place 2 on the 
north of the peninsula, following the supposed 
argument derived from Gen. xxv. 18, and 1 Sam. 
xv. 7, and finding the name in that of the Xevao- 
raiot (Iratosth. up. Strabo, xvi. 767), between the 
Nabatwi and the Agri, and in that of the town 


of sy on the Persian Gulf (Niebuhr, Deser. 


342). A Joktanite settlement so far north is how- 
ever very improbable. They discover 1 in the Avalite 
on the African coast (Ptol. iv. 7; Arrian, Peripl. 
263, ed. Miiller), the modern name of the shore of 
the Sinus Avalatis being, says Gesenius, Zeylah = 
Zuweylah = Havilah, and Sa:diah having three 
times in Gen. written Zevlah for Havilah. But 
Giesenius seems to have overlooked the true orthoy- 
raphy of the name of the modern country, which 


is not iho, but cy: with a final letter very 


rarely added to the Hebrew. E. S. P. 


HAVI‘LAH ([Eisadr; Alex. Eve:Aar: Hev- 
ath) Gen. ii. 11). [EDEN, p. 657.] 


HAVOTH-JATR (“SY FM, i.e. Chav- 
voth Jair [villnyes of Jair, i. e. of the enlight- 


HAWK 


ener]: éwataAes and napa ‘latp, Qavdd ("Ia ; 
etc.:] vicus, Havoth Jair, ails Jair, [ete.]), 
certain villages on the east of Jordan, in Gilead or 
Bashan. The word Chavvah, which occurs in the 
Bible in this connection only, is perhaps best ex- 
plained by the similar term in modern Arabic, 
which denotes a small collection of huts or hovele 
in a country place (see the citations in Gesenius, 
Thes. 451; and Stanley, S. ¢ P. App. § 84). 

(1.) The earliest notice of the Havoth-jair is in 
Num. xxxii. 41, in the account of the settlement 
of the Transjordanic country, where Jair, son of 
Manaaseh, is stated to have taken some villages 
(A. V. “the small towns; ’’ but there is no article 
in the Hebrew) of Gilead — which was allotted to 
his tribe — and to have named them after himself, 
Havvoth-jair. (2.) In Deut. iii. 14 it is said that 
Jair ‘took all the tract of Argob, unto the huund- 
ary of the Geshurite and the Maacathite, and called 
them after his own name, Bashan-havoth-jair.” 
Here the villages are referred to, but there must be 
a hiatus after the word “ Mancathite,’ in which 
they were mentioned, or else there is nothing to 
Justify the plural “them.” (3.) In the records 
of Manasseh in Josh. xiii. 30 and 1 Chr. ii. 23 
(A. V., in both “towns of Jair'’), the Havvoth- 
Jair are reckoned with other districts as making up 


sixty “cities (D°9D), In 1K. iv. 13 they are 
named as part of the commissariat district of Ben- 
geber, next in order to the “sixty great cities” of 
Argob. There is apparently some confusion iu 
these different statements as to what the sixty cities 
really consisted of, and if the interpretation of 
Chavvah given above be correct, the application of 
the word “ city’? to such transient erections is 
remarkable and puzzling. Perhaps the remoteness 
and inaccessibility of the Transjordanic district in 
which they lay may explain the one, and our igno- 
rance of the rea] force of the Hebrew word Ir, ren- 
dered “city,” the other. Or perhaps, though 
retaining their ancient name, they had changed 
their original condition, and had become more im- 
portant, as has been the case in our own country 
with more than one place still designated as a 
‘hamlet,’ though long since a populous town. 
(4.) No less doubtful is the number of the Havoth- 
Jair. In 1 Chr. ii. 22 they are specitied as twenty: 
three, but in Judg. x. 4, as thirty. In the latter 
passage, however, the allusion is to a second Jair, 
by whose thirty sons they were foverned, and for 
whom the original number may have been increased. 


The word EN*Y, “cities,” is perhaps employed 
here for the sake of the play which it affords with 


own, “ass-colts.” (Jar; BASHAN-HAVOTH- 
JAIR. } (3. 


HAWK (V9, néts: idpag: accipiter), the trans- 
lation of the above-named Heb. term, which occurs 
in Lev. xi, 16 and Deut. xiv. 15 as one of the un- 
clean birds, and in Job xxxix. 26, where it is asked, 
‘Doth the néts fly by thy wisdom and stretch her 
wings towards the south?’’ ‘The word is doubtleas 
generic, a8 appears from the expression in Deut. 
and Lev. “after his kind,” and includes various 
species of the Falconicde, with more especial allusion 
perhaps to the small diurnal birds, such as the 
kestrel (Falco tinnuncutus), the holby ( Hupo- 
triorchis subbuteo), the gregarious lesser kestre) 
(Tinnunculus cenchris), common about the ruins 
in the plain districts of Palestine, all of which were 





HAWK 
probably known to the ancient Hebrews. 
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With | by the monuments of Egypt, we nvust be carefu 


respect to the passage in Job (/. c.), which appears | ere we draw a conclusion; for the camel is not rez. 
to allude to the migratory habits of hawks, it is | resented, though we have Biblical evidence to show 
curious to observe that of the ten or twelve lesser |that this animal was used by the Egyptians as 


raptors of Palestine, nearly all are summer migrants. 
The kestrel remains all the year, but 7. cenchris, 
Micronisus qabar, Hyp. eleonore, and F. melunop- 
terus, are all migrants from the south. Besides 
the above-named smaller hawks, the two magnificent 
species, fF’. Saker and F. lanarius, are summer 





Falco Saker. 


visitors to Palestine. ‘On one occasion,” says 
Mr. Tristram, to whom we are indebted for much 
information on the subject of the birds of Palestine, 
“while riding with an Arab guide I observed a 
falcon of large size rise close to us. The guide, 
when I pointed it out to him, exclaimed, ‘ Jair 
Saqg'r’* Tair, the Arabic for ‘ bird,’ is universally 
throughout N. Africa and the East applied to those 
falcons which are capable of being trained for hunt- 
ing, t. e. ‘the bird,’ par excellence.” These two 
species of falcons, and perhaps the hobby and 
goshawk (Astur palumbarius) are employed by the 
Arabs in Syria and Palestine for the purpose of 

taking partridges, sand-grouse, quails, herons, 
gazelles, hares, etc. Dr. Russell (Nat. Hist. of 
Aleppo, ii. p. 196, 2d ed.) has given the Arabic 
names of several falcons, but it is probable that 
some at least of these names apply rather to the 
different sexes than to distinct species. See a very 
graphic description of the sport of falconry, as pur- 
sued by the Arabs of N. Africa, in the /dis, i. p. 
284; and comp. Thomson, The Land and the Book, 

p. 208 (i. 309-311, Am. ed.). 

Whether falconry was pursued by the ancient 
Orientals or not, is a question we have been unable 
to detenuine decisively. No representation of such |; 
a oecurs on the monuments of ancient Egypt 
(see Wilkinson, Anc. £.i. p. 221), neither is there 
any definite allusion to falconry in the Bible. With 
regard, however, to the negative evidence supplied 


@ © The word Saq’, , is the name of all the 
“aptores, of the falcons, hawks, and kites. 


G. EB. P 


early as the time of Abraham; still, as instances 
of various modes of capturing fish, game, and wild 
animals, are not unfrequent on the monuments, it 
seems probable the art was not known to the Egyp- 
tians. Nothing definite can be learnt from the 
passage in 1 Sam. xxvi. 20, which speaks of “2a 
‘partridge hunted on the mountains,” as this may 
jallude to the method of taking these birds by 
“ throw-sticks,”’ ete. [PARTRIDGE.] The hind or 
hart “ panting after the water-brooks ” (Ps. xlii. 1) 
may appear at first sight to refer to the mode at 
present adopted in the East of taking gazelles, deer, 
and bustards, with the united aid of falcon and 
greyhound: but, as Hengstenberg (Comment. on 
Ps. |. c.) has argued, it seems pretty clear that the 
exhaustion spoken of is to be understood as arising 
not from pursuit, but from some prevailing drought, 
as in Ps. lxiii. 1, “ My soul thirsteth for thee in a 
dry land.” (See also Joel i. 20.) The poetical 


* | version of Brady and Tate — 


‘As pants the hart for cooling streams 
When heated in the chase,” 
has therefore somewhat prejudged the matter. For 
the question as to whether falconry was known t- 
the ancient Greeks, see Beckmann, History %. It 
ventions (i. 198-205, Bohn’s ed.). W. H 


HAY (WIN, chdtzir: ev rG weblep xAGpos, 
x6 os: pratt, herba), the rendering of the A. V. 
in Vv. xxvii. 25, and Is. xv. 6, of the above-name* 
Heb. term, which occurs frequently in the O. T., 
and denotes “ grass” of any kind, from an unused 
root, “to be green.”” [GraAss.] In Num. xi. 5 
this word is properly translated “ leeks.” [LEEK.] 
Harmer ( Observat. i. 425, ed. 1797), quoting from 
a MS. paper of Sir J. Chardin, states that hay is 
not made anywhere in the East, and that the 
fenum of the Vulg. (aliis locis) and the “hay” 
of the A. V. are therefore errors of translation. It 
is quite probable that the modern Orientals do not 
make hay in our sense of the term; but it is certain 
that the ancients did mow their grass, and probally 
made use of the dry material. See Ps. xxxvii. 2, 


«“ They shall soon be cut down (151), and wither 
as the green herb; ”’ Ps. Ixxii. 6, “ Like rain upon 


See also Am. vii. 1, “« The 


king’s mowings ”’ ber ‘33): and Ps. exxix. 
7, where of the “ grass upon the housetops ” (Pou 


annua ?) it is said that “the mower Ory my 
filleth not his hand ” with it, “nor he that bindeth 
sheaves his bosom.”” We do not see, therefore, 
with the author of Fragments in Continuation of 
Calmet (No. elxxviii.), any gross impropriety in our 
version of Prov. xxvii. 25, or in that of Is. xv. 6. 
‘ Certainly,”’ says this writer, “if the tender grass> 
is but just beginning to show itself, the hay, which 
is grass cut and dried after it has arrived at ma- 
turity, ought by no means to be associated with it, 
still less ought it to be placed before it.” But 
where is the impropriety ? The fender grass 


(StI) may refer to the springing after-yrass, 


the mown grass ”’ (). 


b * The hay appeareth, and the tender grass sheweth 
its-If, and herbs of the m untains are gathered.” 
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and the “hay” to the hay-grass. However, in the! the Reubenites, and the Manassites, from Arver, 
two passages in question, where alone the A. V.| which is by the river Amon, even Gilead and 
renders chatzir by “ hay," the word would certainly | Bashan” (ibid. x. 33). After this he seems to 
be better translated by “ graas.” We may remark | have held the kingdom of Israel in a species of sub- 
that there is an express Hebrew term for “dry | jection (iid. xiii. 3-7, and 22); and towards the 
grass”’ or ‘hay,’ namely, chashash,? which, ap-| close of his life he even threatened the kingdom of 
parently from an unused root signifying “to be| Judah. Having taken Gath (ilid. xii. 17; corup. 
dry,’”’> ig rendered in the only two places where! Am. vi. 2), he proceeded to attack Jerusalem, de- 
the word occurs (Is. v. 24, xxxiii. 11) “chaff” in| feated the Jews in an engagement (2 Chr. xxiv. 2+), 
the Authorized Version. We do not, however,|and was about to assault the city, when Joash 
mean to assert that the chashash of the Orientals | induced him to retire by presenting him with ~ all 
represents our modern English hay. Doubtless the| the gold that was found in the treasures of the 
“dry grass ” was not stacked, but only cut in small | house of the Lord, and in the king’s house” (2 K. 
quantities, and then consumed. The grass of “the| xii. 18). Hazael appears to have died about the 


” ss : | year B.C. 840 (zbid. xiii. 24), having reigned 46 
latter growth” (Am. vii. 1) (Wi2?), perhaps nee years. He left his crown to his son Ben-badad 
our after-grass, denotes the mown grass as it grows 


. (ibid. ). G. R. 
afresh after the harvest; like the Chordum sanum|* » ’ to 
of Pliny (H. N. viii. 28). W HL The true import of Hazael’s answer the 


prophet on being informed of his future destiny 
(2 K. viii. 13), does not appear in the A. V.: 
‘“‘ But what, is thy servant a dog, that he should 
do this great thing?” This is the language of a 
proud and self-approving spirit, spurning an unde- 
served imputation: “Thy servant is not a dog 
that he should do this great thing.” It is ob- 
vious, moreover, that in this form the terms of the 
question are incongruous. If he had said, Is thy 
servant a dog, that he should do so base a thing, 
the question would have been consistent with it- 
self. But the incongruity disappears, and the per- 
tinency of the illustration is obvious, when we 
render according to the Hebrew: “ What is thy 
servant, the dog, that he should do this great 
thing?’ The use of the definite article in the 
Hebrew, as well as the congruity of the expression, 
requires this rendering. [Doe.] T. J. GC. 

* HAZ’AEL, HOUSE OF (Am. i. 4), 
probably some well-known edifice or palace, which 
this king had built at Damascus, and which, ac- 
cording to the prophet, the fire (God's instrument of 
punishment) was destined to burn up. Some under- 
stood by * the house ’’ Damascus itself, and others 
Hazael’s family or personal descendants. But the 
clause which follows — “ the palaces of Ben-hadad "’ 
— as Baur (Der Prophet Amos, p. 217) points ou 
favors the other explanation. H. 


HAZ’AEL (ONE [EI (God) is seeing, First, 
Ges.]: "A¢aha: Hazaél) was a king of Damascus, 
who reigned from about B. c. 886 to B. c. 840. 
He appears to have been previously a person in a 
high position at the court of Ben-hadad, and was 
sent by his master to Elisha, when that prophet 
visited Damascus, to inquire if he would recover 
from the malady under which he was suffering. 
Flisha's answer that Ben-hadad might recover, but 
tcould die, and his announcement to Hazael that 
he would one day be king of Syria, which seems 
to have been the fulfillment of the commission given 
to Klijah (1 K. xix. 15) to appoint Hazael king — 
led to the murder of Ben-hadad by his ambitious 
servant, who forthwith mounted the throne (2 K. 
viii. 7-15). He was soon engaged in hostilities 
with Ahaziah king of Judah, and Jehoram king of 
Israel, for the possession of fhe city of Ramoth- 
Gilead (tid. viii. 28). The Assyrian inscriptions 
show that about this time a bloody and destructive 
war was being waged between the Assyrians on the 
one side, and the Syrians, Hittites, Hamathites, 
ard Pheenicians on the other. [See Damascus. ] 
Ben-hadad had recently suffered several severe defeats 
at the hands of the Assyrian king; and upon the 
accession of Hazael the war was speedily renewed. 
Hazacl took up a position in the fastnesses of the 
Anti-Libanus, but was there attacked by the As- 
syrians, who defeated him with great loss, killing 
16,000 of his warriors, and capturing more than 
1100 chariots. Three years later the Assyrians 
once more entered Syria in force; but on this 
occasion Hazael submitted and helped to furnish 
the invaders with supplies. After this, internal 
troubles appear to have occupied the attention of 
the Assyrians, who made no more expeditions into 
these parts for about a century. The Syrians 
rapidly recovered their losses; and towards the close 
of the reign of Jehu, Hazael led them against the| Joktan (Gen. x. 26). The name is preserved, 
Israelites (about B. c. 860), whom he “smote in| almost literally, in the Arabic Hadramadzt 


HAZATAH (3 syl.] (FWIE}: [Jehovah de- 
all their coasts ’’ (2 K. x. 32), thus a O--0 & o-% ee 


cides or views]: ’O¢ta; [Vat. FA. O¢era:] Hazia), 
a man of Judah of the family of the Shilonites 
A. V. “Shiloni’'), or descendants of SHELAH 
(Neh. xi. 5). 

HA’ZAR-AD’DAR, ete. [Hazer.] 

HAZARMA‘VETH (30717 : [in Gen.,] 
Sapudd; [Alex.2 Acapydé; in 1 Chr., Rom. Vat. 
omit, Alex. Apauw6:) Asarmoth; the court of 
death, Ges.), the third, in order, of the sons of 


the prophecy of Elisha (ibid. viii. 12). His main (ergo rnd )and Hadrumawt ( yh yd ), 


attack fell upon the eastern provinces, where he 
ravaged “all the land of Gilead, the Gadites, and 
juiceless herbage of the Sahara, which is ready made | 
hay while it is growing, cheshish, in contradistinction 
from the fresh grass of better soils.”” — (H. B. Tristram.] 
¢ * Gesenius ( Thes. p. 685): * Quis enim sum servus 
tuus canir, ut tantam rem perficiam?” Keil ( Biicher 
der Kinige): Was ist dein Knecht. der Hund (/d. A. 





LJ @ 2) i 
© WWI, allied to the Arabic , Gack 
e bh mY 
(cheshish), which Freytag thus explains,  Herba, 
pecul. siccilor: seil. Pabulum siccum, foenum (ut 


b ) viride et recens.’? ein so verachtlicher Kerl . . .) dase er so grossg 
° y) Dinge thun sollte?” Thenius (Biicher der Kintge): 
b “The Arabs of the desert always call the dry 


* Dein Knecht, der Hund!” T. J. Cc. 


HAZAZON-TAMAR 


amd the appellation of a province and an ancient 
people of Southern Arabia. This identification of 
the settlement of Hazarmaveth is accepted by Bib- 
lical scholars as not admitting of dispute. It 
rests not only on the occurrence of the name, but 
is supported by the proved fact that Joktan settled 
in the Yemen, along the south coast of Arabia, by 
the physical characteristics of the inhabitants of 
this region, and by the identification of the names 
of several others of the sons of Joktan. The 
province of Hadramiiwt is situate east of the 
modern Yemen (anciently, as shown in ARABIA, 
the limits of the latter province embraced almost 
the whole of the south of the peninsula), extend- 
ing to the districts of Shihr and Mahreh. Its cap- 
ital is Shibam, a very ancient city, of which the 
native writers give curious accounts, and its chief 
ports are Mirbat, Zafiri [SEPHAR], and Kisheem, 
from whence a trade was carried on in an- 
cient times with India and Africa. Hadramiiwt 
itself is generally cultivated, in contrast to the con- 
tiguous sandy deserts (called El-Ahkaf, where lived 
the gigantic race of 'A’d), is partly mountainous, 
with watered valleys, and is still celebrated for its 
frankincense (El-Idreesee, ed. Jomard, i. p. 54; 
Niebuhr, Descr. p. 245), exporting also gum-arabic, 
myrrh, dragon's blood, and aloes, the latter, how- 
ever, being chiefly from Socotra, which is under 
the rule of the sheykh of Kesheem (Niebuhr, L c. 
et sey.). The early kings of Hadramaéwt were 
Joktanites, distinct from the descendants of Yaa- 
rub, the progenitor of the Joktanite Arabs gener- 
ally; and it is hence to be inferred that they were 
separately descended from Hazarmaveth. They 
maintained their independence against the power- 
fal kings of Himyer, until the latter were subdued 
at the Abyssinian invasion (Ibn-Khaldoon, ap. 
Caussin, Essai, i. 135 ff.). The Greeks and 
Romans call the people of Hadramiiwt, variously, 
Chatramotite, Chatrammite, etc.; and there is 
little doubt that they were the same as the Adra- 
mitz, etc. (the latter not applying to the descend- 
ants of HADORAM, as some have suggested); while 
the native appellation of an inhabitant, Hadramee, 
eomes very near Adramite in sound. The mod- 
ern people, although mixed with other races, are 
strongly characterized by fierce, fanatical, and rest- 
legs dispositions. They are enterprising merchants, 
well known for their trading and travelling pro- 
pensities. E. S. P. 


HAZ’AZON-TAMAR, 2 Chr. xx. 2. [Ha- 
ZEZON-TAMAR. | 


HAZEL (19). The Hebrew term liz occurs 
only in Gen. xxx. 37, where it is coupled with the 
* poplar’ and “ chestnut,"’ as one of the trees from 
which Jacob cut the rods, which he afterwards 
peeled. Authorities are divided between the hazel 
and the almond-tree, as representing the /uz; in 
favor of the former we have Kimchi, Rashi, Lu- 
ther, and others; while the Vulgate, Saadias, and 
Gesenius adopt the latter view. The rendering in 
the LXX., «dp.-ov, is equally applicable to either. 
We think the latter most probably correct, both 
hecause the Arabic word (uz is undoubtedly the 
++ almond-tree,”’ and because there is another word 


in the Hebrew language, egéz (T12S), which is 


@ In2 K. xx. 4, the Masorets (Keri) have substi- 
ated “\TT (A. V. “court ’) for the "DTT of the 
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applicable to the hazel. The strongest argument 
on the other side arises from the circumstance of 
another word, shdkid (T/7t?"), having reference to 
the almond; it is supposed, however, that the lat- 
ter applies to the fruit exclusively, and the word 
under discussion to the tree: Rosenmiiller identi- 
fies the shakéd with the cultivated, and Juz with 
the wild almond-tree. For a description of the 
almond-tree, see the article on that subject. The 
Hebrew term appears as a proper name in ae the 
old appellation of Bethel. W. L. 


HAZELELPO'NI (DOO2T: en 
Biv; Alex. EonAAeAgov: As:tlelphuni), the sister 
of the sons of Etam in the genealogies of Judah 
(1 Chr. iv. 3). The name has the definite article 
prefixed, and is accurately “the Tzelelponite,”’ as 
of a family rather than an individual. ‘ 


* That the name is genealogical rather than in- 


dividual appears also from the appended *— (see 
Ges. Lehrgeb. der [ebr. Sprache, p. 514). It. is 
variously explained : protection of the presence 
(First); or, shade coming upon me (Ges.). Ewald 
makes the name still more expressive: Give shade 
thou who seest me, i. e. God (Lehrbuch, p. 502). 
This gives a different force to the ending. _H. 


HA’/ZER ("2 oT, t ¢. Chatzer, from TT, 
to surround or bieloas): a word which is of not un 
frequent occurrence in the Bible in the sense of a 
“ court’? or quadrangle to a palace or other build- 
ing, but which topographically seems generally em- 
ployed for the “ villages ’’ of people in a roving and 
unsettled life, the semi-permanent collections of 
dwellings which are described by travellers among 
the modern Arabs to consist of rough stone walls 
covered with the tent cloths, and thus holding a 
middle position between the tent of the wanderer 
— so transitory as to furnish an image of the sud- 
den termination of life (Is. xxxviii. 12) — and the 
settled, permanent, town. 

As a proper name it appears in the A. V. — 

1. In the plural, HAZEkIm, and HAZEROTH, 
for which see below. 

2. In the slightly different form of HAzor. 

3. In composition with other words, giving a 
special designation to the particular “ village” in- 
tended. When thus in union with another word 
the name is Hazar (Chatzar). The following are 
the places so named, and it should not be over- 
looked that they are all in the wilderness itself, or 
else quite on the confines of civilized country: — 


1. Ha’zar-av’paR (TIN TET: txavass 
2 43, Sdpada; Alex. A&8apa: Villa nomine Adar, 
ry a place named as one of the landmarks on 
ce southern boundary of the land promised to 
Israel between Kadesh-barnea and Azmon (Num. 
xxxiv. 4). In the specification of the south boun- 
dary of the country actually possessed (Josh. xv. 
3), the name appears in the shorter form of Addar 
(A. V. ADAR), and an additional place is named 
on each side of it. The site of Hazar-addar does 
not appear to have been encountered in modern 
times. 
The LXX. reading might lead to the belief that 
Hazar-addar was identical with ARAD, a Canaan- 





original text. The same change should probably be 
made in Jer. xli. 7. (See IsumsgL, 6.] 
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ite city which lay in this direction, but the pres-|Simeon in 1 Chr. iv. 31, with the express state 
ence of the Ain in the latter name forbids such an | ment that they existed before and up to the tine 
inference. of David. This appears to invalidate Professor 
, oe Stanley's suggestion (S. f P. p. 160) that the 
3. Ha ANS (IPP we [in Ezek, were the depts for ihe ae with Egypt in hae 
ulvii. 17, JID WT) —cillage of springs: |iots and horses, which commenced in the reign of 
‘Apoevaty, [alan rob Alvdy, av. 7. AiAdu; Vat. in |Solomon. Still, it is ditticult to know to what 
um., 5 al ee Alex. Agepvay, avdn ov 
i 


else to ascribe the names of places situated, as 
Away: Villa Enun, Atrium Enon, [A. Enan]), these were, in the Bedouin country, where a chariot 
the place at which the northern boundary of the | must have been unknown, and where even horses 
land promised to the children of Israel was to ter- seem carefully excluded from the possessions of the 
minate (Num. xxxiv. 9), and the eastern boundary | inhabitants — ‘camels, sheep, oxen, and asses" 
commence (10). It is again mentioned in Eze-|(1 Sam. xxvii. 9). In truth the difficulty arises 
kiel's prophecy (xlvii. 17, xlviii. 1) of what the ul- 


only on the assumption that the names are He- 
timate extent of the land will be. These bounda- 


brew, and that they are to be interpreted accoril- 
ries are traced by Mr. Porter, who would identify |ingly- It would cease if we could believe them to 
Hazar-enan with Kuryetcin =the two cities," a | be in the former language of the country, adopted 
village more than sixty miles E. N. E. of Damas- 


by the Hebrews, and so altered as to bear a mean- 
cus, the chief ground for the identification appa- |ing in Hebrew. This is exactly the process which 
rently being the presence at Kuryetein of « large {the Hebrew names have in their turn undergone 
fountains,” the only ones in that “ vast region,” a |from the*Arabs, and is in fact one which is well 
circumstance with which the name of Hazar enan | known to have occurred in all languages, though 
well agrees (Porter, Damascus, i. 252, ii. 358). 


not yet recognized in the particular case of the 
Uhe great distance from Damascus and the body 


early local names of Palestine. 
of Palestine is the main impediment to the recep-| 7, Ha’zar-su’sim (D*OID TT, village of 
t:on of this identification. . = 


o¢ sf SSOP 

3. Ha’ZAR-GAD’DAH (7173 “WET [village of none He eile oo . mM; eid 
“addah or fortune: Rom. Zepl, Vat. Sepemu; | ee ae ee ae a ied le qeecoine name 
Alex. Agepyad8a: Aser-Garkia), one of the towns | ~ ars in the list of the towns of Simeca in 1 
in the southern district of Judah (Josh. xv. 27), aoe iv. 31 G 
named between Moladah and Heshmon. No trace ae) " 
of the situation of this place appears in the Ono- HAZE'RIM. The AVIMS, or MOTE aces 
masticon, or in any of the modern travellers. In | Fately the Avvim, a tribe commemorated in . mg 
Van de Velde's map a site named Jurrah is marked | Ment of very ancient. history, as the early inhabi- 
as close to Molada (e--Wilh), but it is perhaps too | tants of the southwestern portion of Palestine, are 
much to assume that Gaddah has taken this form | therein said to have lived “in the villages (A. V. 


by the change so frequent in the East of D to R. |« Hazerim," DYIPTID ['aondd0; Alex. Aon- 


: ‘ZAR-HAT-TY'CoN (USAT AY @: HHuserim]), as far ag Gaza” (Deut. ii. 23) 
ae oe saree: cox (] Pe ah Uke before their expulsion by the Caphtorim. The 

mee eulage Abvh rot Zavvdy; tale {word is the plural of Hazen, noticed above, and 

che. 1 ae ay SL ha a ait "las far ns we can now appreciate the significance of 

prophecy of the ultimate boundaries of the lan (Ez. ame aia regan 

xlvii. 16), and specified as being on the boundary the term, it implies that the Avvim were a wan- 


dering tribe who had retained in their new locality 
(TADa rs) of Hauran. It is not yet known. 


the transitory form of encampment of their origina 
5. HaA’ZAR-SHU’AL (Opa WITT = for-vil- 


desert-life. G. 
lage: XoracewA d, "Apowad, ’E oep ine Mag HAZE’ROTH (NPN [stations, camping 
i) ’ : a - ae 
AgapgovAa, [ZepcovAa, ete.:] Hasersual, Hasar- grounds): Aonpad: {in Deut., AvAgp: Hase- 
sual), a town in the southern district of Judah, roth ‘] Num. xi. 35, alte 16, xxxill, 17, Deut, is 1), 
lying between Hazar-gaddah and Beer-sheba (Josh. |® station of the Israelites in the desert, mentioned 
xv. 28, xix. 3; 1 Chr. iv. 28). 1t is mentioned in 


next to Kibroth-Hattaavah, and perhaps recog iz- 
the same connection after the return from the Cap- 


able in the Arabic Ici, Hudhera (Robinson, 
tivity (Neh. xi. 27). The site has not yet been 


conclusively recovered; but in Van de Velde's map 
(1858) a site, Scacch, is marked at about the right 
spot, which may be a corruption of the original 
name. This district has been only very slightly 
explored; when it is so we may look for most in- 
teresting information. . 


6. Ha’zar-su’san (TDD VT = horse-ril- 
lage: Xapcovaly [Vat. -cey]; Alex. Age covgi: 
(Hasersusa]), one of the “cities” allotted to 
Simeon in the extreme south of the territory of 
Judah (Josh. xix. 5). Neither it nor its com- 
panion BETH-MARCABOTH, the “ house of char- 
iots,’’ are named in the list of the towns of Judah 
in chap. xv., but they are included in those of 

































i. 151; Stanley, S. ¢ P. pp. 81, 82), which lies about 
eighteen hours’ distance from Sinai on the road to 
the Akabah. The word appears to mean the sort 
of uninclosed villages in which the Bedouins are 
found to congregate. [Hazen] H. H. 


HAZEZON-TA™MAR, and HAZ’AZON- 
TAMAR (TD YEE," but in Chron. 


’ . 

FYPIEVMIT [prob. wet place of palms, palm. 
marsh, Dietr.; rows of palins, palm-forest, Fiirst |: 
"AcacovOaudp, or 'Acacdy @audp; [Alex. Aga- 
gay @., Avacay @.; Vat. in 2 Chr, Acau @a- 
papa :] Aszasonthamar), the name under which, at 
a very early period of the history of Palestine, and 


eee 
where the Hebrew is Hazazon, they have Hazezon, and 
the opposite in Chronicles 





@ The translators of the A. V. have curiously re- 
versed the tvo variations of the name. In Genesis, 


HAZIEL 


tn a document believed by many to be the oldest 
of all these early records, we first hear of the place 
which afterwards became EN-GEDI. The Amor- 
ites were dwelling at Hazazon-Tamar when the four 
kings made their incursion, and fought their suc- 
cessful battle with the five (Gen. xiv. 7). The 
name occurs only once again — in the records of 
the reizm of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xx. 2) — when he is 
warned of the approach of the horde of Ammon- 
ites, Moabites, Mebunim, and‘men of Mount Seir, 
whom he afterwards so completely destroyed, and 
who were no doubt pursuing thus far exactly the 
same route as the Assyrians had done a thousand 
years before them. Here the explanation, “ which 
is En-gedi,"’ is added. The existence of the ear- 
lier appellation, after En-gedi had been so long in 
use, is a remarkable instance of the tenacity of 
these old oriental names, of which more modern 
instances are frequent. See ACCHO, BETHSAIDA, 
ete. 
Hazazon-tamar is interpreted in Hebrew to mean 
the “pruning or felling of the palm’ (Gesen. 
Thes. p. 512). Jerome ( Quest. in Gen.) renders 
it urbs palmarum. This interpretation of the name 
is borne out by the ancient reputation of the palms 
of En-gedi (Ecclus. xxiv. 14, and the citations from 
Pliny,. given under that name). The Samaritan 
Version has ‘TD 2055 = the Valley of Cadi, 
possibly a corruption of En-gedi. The Targums 
have En-gedi. 

Perhaps this was the “city of palm-trees”’ (/r 
hai-temartin) out of which the Kenites, the tribe 
of Moses’ father-in-law, went up into the wilder- 
ness of Judah, after the conquest of the country 
(Judg. i. 16). If this were so, the allusion of 
Balaam to the Kenite (Num. xxiv. 21) is at once 
explained. Standing as he was on one of the lofty 
points of the highlands opposite Jericho, the west- 
ern shore of the Dead Sea as far as En-gedi would 
be before him, and the cliff, in the clefts of which 
the Kenites had fixed their secure “ nest,’ would 
be a prominent object in the view. This has been 
already alluded to by Professor Stanley (S. f P., 
p- 225, n. 4). G. 

HA’/ZIEL (ASNT [Els (God's) beholding): 
“Jecha: [Vat. Eveena:] Alex. ACima: Hosiel), a 
Levite in the time of king David, of the family of 


Shimei or Shimi, the younger branch of the Ger- 
shonites (1 Chr. xxiii. 9). 

HA’/ZO (NE [look, visibility, First]: "Aad: 
Azau), a son of Nahor, by Milcah his wife (Gen. 
xxii. 22): perhaps, says Gesenius, for FYUT, “a 
vision.” The name is unknown, and the settle- 
ments of the descendants of Hazo cannot be ascer- 
tained. The only clew is to be found in the iden- 
tification of Chesed, and the other sons of Nahor; 
and hence he must, in all likelihood, be placed in 
Ur of the Chaldees, or the adjacent countries. 
Bansen (Bibeliwcerk, i. pt. 2, p. 49) suggests Cha- 
gene by the Euphrates, in Mesopotamia, or the 
Chazene in Assyria (Strabo, xvi. p. 736). 

E. S. P. 

HA’ZOR (VENI [inclosure, castle]: 'Aodp: 
(Alex. in 1 K. ix. 15, Acep:] Asor, [asor]). 
L A fortified city, which on the occupation of the 
country was allotted to Naphtali (Josh. xix. 36). 
{ts position was apparently between Kamah and 
Redesh (i/ed. xii. 19). on the high ground over- 
ooking the Lake of Merom (ixdpxe:tas Tijs Sepe- 
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xovirs8os Aluyns, Joseph. And. v.5,§1). There is 
no reason for supposing it a different place from 
that of which Jabin was king (Josh. xi. 1), both 
when Joshua gained his signal victory over the 
northern confederation, and when Deborah and 
Barak routed his general Sisera (Judy. iv. 2, 17; 
1 Sam. xii. 9). It was the priucipal city of the 
whole of the North Palestine, “the head of all 
those kingdoms ”’ (Josh. xi. 10, and see Onomasti- 
con, Asur). Like the other strong places of that 


part, it stood on an eminence (59, Josh. xi. 13, 
A. V. “strength ’), but the district around must 
have been on the whole flat, and suitable for the 
manauvres of the “very many” chariots and 
horses which formed part of the forces of the king 
of Hazor and his confederates (Josh. xi. 4, 6, 9: 
Judg. iv. 3). Hazor was the only one of those 
northern cities which was burnt by Joshua; doubt- 
less it was too strong and important to leave stand- 
ing in his rear. Whether it was rebuilt by the 
men of Naphtali, or by the second Jabin (Judg. 
iv.), we are not told, but Solomon did not overlook 
so important a post, and the fortification of Hazor, 
Meviddo, and Gezer, the points of defense for the 
entrance from Syria and Assyria, the plain of 
Isdraelon, and the yreat maritime lowland respec- 
tively, was one of the chief pretexts for his levy of 
taxes (1 K. ix. 15). Later still it is mentioned in 
the list of the towns and districts whose inhabi- 
tants were carried off to Assyria by Tiglath-Vileser 
(2 K. xv. 2); Joseph. int. ix. 11,§ 1). We en- 
counter it once more in 1 Macc. xi. 67, where Jon- 
athan, after encamping for the night at the ‘ water 
of Genesar,” advances to the “plain of Asor" 
(Joseph. Ant. xiii. 5, § 7; the Greek text of the 
Maccabees has prefixed an n from the preceding 
word wediov; A. V. Nasor) to meet Demetrius, 
who was in possession of Kadesh (xi. 63; Joseph. 
ag above). [Nason.] 


Several places bearing names probably derived 
from ancient Hazors have been discovered in this 
district. A list will be found in Rob. iii. 366, note 
(and compare also Van de Velde, Syr. and Pal. ii. 
178; Porter. Damascus, i. 304). But none of these 
answer to the requirements of this Hazor. The 
nearest is the site suggested by Dr. Robinson, 
namely, Tell Khuratheh, “the ruins,” which, 
though without any direct evidence of name or 
tradition in its favor, is so suitable, in its situa- 
tion on a rocky eminence, and in its proximity 
both to Kedesh and the Lake Hileh, that we may 
accept it until a better is discovered (Rob. iii. 364, 
365). 

* The ruins of a large city of very ancient date 
have recently been found about two miles southeast 
of Kedes (KKDESH, 3), on an isolated hill called 
Tell Harah. The walls of the citadel and a por- 
tion of the city walls are distinctly traceable. 
Captain Wilson, of the Palestine Exploring Expe- 
dition, inclines to regard this place as the site of 
the Bible Hazor (Josh. xix. 36), instead of Tel 
Khuratbeh. (See Journ. of Sacr. Literature, April, 
1866, p. 245.) It is not said that the ancient name, 
or any similar one, still adheres to the locality. 
Thomson proposes Hazere or Huzéry as the site of 
this Hazor, northwest of the Huleh (Merom), and 
in the centre of the mountainous region which over- 
hangs that lake: the ruins are very extensive as 
well as ancient, and a living tradition among the 
Arabs supperts this claim (see Land and Bouk, 1 
439). KR binson objects to this identification that it 
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is tco remote from the HiileA, and is within the limits 
of Asher, and not in those of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 
82, 36). For Ritter’s view that this Hazor is a Ha- 
séry on the rocky slopes above Banins (Cesarea 
Philippi), first heard of by Burckhardt in that 
quarter, see his Geogr. of Palestine, Gage's trans., 
ii. 221-225. Robinson states that the few remains 
on a knoll there which bears this name are wholly 
unimportant, and indicate nothing more than a 
Mezra’ah, or goat village (Later Res. iii. 402). It 
is not surprising that a name which signifies 
‘stronghold,’ or “ fortification,’ should belong 
to various places, both ancient and modern. H. 

2. (’Acopiwpvaty, including the following name: 
Alex. omits: Asor.) One of the “ cities” of Judah 
in the extreme south, named next in order to Ke- 
desh (Josh xv. 23). It is mentioned nowhere else, 
nor has it yet been identified (see Rob. ii. 34, note). 
The Vatican LXX. unites Hazor with the name 
following it, Ithnan; which causes Reland to main- 
tain that they form but one (Pal. pp. 144, 708); 
but the LXX. text of this list is so corrupt, that it 
seenis impossible to argue trom it. In the Alex. 
MS. Hazor is entirely omitted, while Ithnan again 
is joined to Ziph. 

3. (LXX. omits; [Cod. Sarrav. Acwp Tny Kai- 
ynv; Comp. Alagd@p rhy xawhv:) Asor nova.) 
Hazor-Hadattah, = “ new Hazor,"’ possibly contra- 
distinguished from that just mentioned; another 
of the southern towns of Judah (Josh. xv. 25). 
The words are improperly separated in the A. V. 

4. (Acepdv, airn ‘'Aodp; Alex. [Acepwn, 
avrn] Acwpayau: Hesron, hec est Asor.) “ Hez- 
ron which is Hazor'’ (Josh. xv. 25); but whether 
it be intended that it is the same Hazor as either 
of those named before, or that the name was orig- 
inally Hazor, and had been changed to Hezron, we 
cannot now decide. 

5. ({Vat. Alex. FA.1 omit; Comp. FA.3] 
"Aodp: Asor.) A place in which the Benjamites 
resided after their return from the Captivity (Neh. 
xi. 33). From the places mentioned with it, as 
Anathoth, Nob, Ramah, etc., it would seem to have 
lain north of Jerusalem, and at no great distance 
therefrom. But it has not yet been discovered. 
The above conditions are not against its being the 
same place with BAAL-HAzor, though there is no 
positive evidence beyond the name in favor of such 
an identification. 

The word appears in combination — with Baal 
in BAAL-HAzor, with Ain in En-Hazor. G. 

*6. (4 aba: Asor.) In Jer. xlix. 28-33, Ha- 
zor appears to denote a region of Arabia under the 
government of several sheiks (see ver. 38, “ king- 
doms of Hazor'’), whuse desolation is predicted by 
the prophet in connection with that of KEDAR. 
The inhabitants are described (ver. 31) as a nation 
dwelling ‘“ without gates or bars,’’ i. e. not in cities, 
but in unwalled villages, OSIETT (comp. Ezek. 
xxxvili. 11, and see HAZER, HAZERm™), from 
which circumstance some would derive the name 
(see Hitzig on Jer. xlix. 28; Winer, Realw., art. 
Hazor, 4; and the Rev. J. L. Porter, art. Hazor, 
1, in Kitto’s Cycl. of Bibl. Lit, 3d ed.). A. 


* HEAD-BANDS (ls. iii. 20), probably 
incorrect translation; see GIRDLE. H 


HEAD-DRESS. The Hebrews do not ap- 
pear to have regarded a covering for the head as 
an essential article of dress. The earliest notice 
we have of such a thing is in connection with the 
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sacerdotal vestments, and in this case it is described 
as an ornamental appendage “for glory and for 
beauty”? (Ex. xxviii. 40). The sbeence of any 
allusion to a head-dress in passages where we should 
expect to meet with it, as in the trial of jealousy 
(Num. v. 18), and the regulations regarding the 
leper (Lev. xiii. 45), in both of which the ‘ uncov- 
ering of the head "’ refers undoubtedly to the Aatr, 
leads to the inference that it was not ordinarily 
worn in the Mosaic age; and this is confirmed by 
the practice, frequently alluded to, of covering the 
head with the mantle. Even in after times it seems 
to have been reserved especially for purposes of 
ornament: thus the tzdniph (FSI) is noticed 


as being worn by nobles (Job xxix. 14), ladies (Is. 
iii. 23), and kings (Is. lxii. 3), while the peer 
(785) was an article of holiday dress (Is. lxi. 3, 
A. V. * beauty; ’’ Ez. xxiv. 17, 23), and was worn 
at weddings (Is. Ixi. 10): the use of the ulrpa was 
restricted to similar occasions (Jud. xvi. 8; Bar. v. 
2). The former of these terms undoubtedly de- 
scribes a kind of turéan: its primary sense (F\25", 
‘‘to roll around”’) expresses the folds of linen 
wound round the head, and its form probably re- 
sembled that of the high-priest's mifznepheth (a 
word derived from the same root, and identical in 
meaning, for in Zech. iii. 5, tzaniph = mitznepheth), 
as described by Josepbus (int. iii. 7, § 3). The 
renderings of the term in the A. V., “hood ’’ (Is. 
iii. 23), “diadem"’ (Job xxix. 14; Is. lxii. 3), 
“mitre” (Zech. iii. 5), do not convey the right idea 
of its meaning. The other term, peér, primarily 
Means an ornament, and is so rendered in the A. V. 
(Is. lxi. 10; see also ver. 3, ‘beauty ’), and is 
specifically applied to the head-dress from its oma- 
mental character. It is uncertain what the term 
properly describes: the modern turban consists of 
two parts, the kaook, a stiff, round cap occasionally 
rising to a considerable height, and the shash, a 
long piece of muslin wound about it (Russell, Alep- 
po, i. 104): Josephus’ account of the high-priest's 
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head-dress implies a similar construction; for he 
says that it was made of thick bands of linen dou- 
bled round many times, and sewn together: the 
whole covered by a piece of fine linen to conceal 
the seams. Saalschiitz (Archeol. i. 27, note) sug- 
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gests that the tcdniph and the peér represent the 
and the kook, the latter rising high above 

the other, and so the most prominent and striking 
feature. In favor of this explanation it may be 
that the peér is more particularly con- 

nected with the migbaah, the high cap of the or- 
dinary priests, in Ezr. xxxix. 28, while the tzdnfph, 
as we have seen, resembled the high-priest’s mitre, 
in which the cap was concealed by the linen folds. 
The objection, however, to this explanation is that 
the etymological force of peér is not brought out: 
may not that term have applied to the jewels and 
other ornaments with which the turban is frequently 
decorated (Russell, i. 106), some of which are rep- 
resented in the accompanying illustration bor- 
rowed from Lane's Mod. Egypt. Append. A. The 
term used for putting on either the é2dniph or the 
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Modern Egyptian Head dresses. (Lane.) 


peér is WMT, “to bind round” (Ex. xxix. 9; 
Lev. viii. 13): hence the words in Ez. xvi. 10, «I 
girded thee about with fine linen,” are to be un- 
derstood of the turban; and by the use of the same 
term Jonah (ii. 5) represents the weeds wrapped as 
a turban round his head. The turban as now worn 
in the East varies very much in shape; the most 
prevalent forms are shown in Russell’s Aleppo, i. 
102. 

If the tzdniph and the peér were reserved for 
holiday attire, it remains for us to inquire whether 
any and what covering was ordinarily worn over 
the head. It appears that frequently the robes 
supplied the place of a head-dress, being so ample 
that they might be thrown over the head at pleas- 
ure: the rddid and the fsdiph at all events were 
so used [Dress], and the veil served a similar pur- 
pose. [VetL.] The ordinary head-dress of the 
Bedouin consists of the keffiyeh, a square handker- 
chief, generally of red and yellow cotton, or cotton 
and silk, folded so that three of the corners hang 
down over the back and shoulders, leaving the face 
ex , and bound round the head by a cord 
(Burckhardt, Notes, i. 48). It is not improbable 
that a similar covering was used Ly the Hebrews 
on certair. occasions: the “ kerchief’’ in Ez. xiii. 
18, has been so understood by some writers (Har- 
mer, Observations, ii. 393), though the word more 
orohably refers to a species of veil: and the gipi- 
civtioy (Acts xix. 12, A V. “apron"’), as ex- 
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plained by Suidas (7d rijs a oy odpnua), wae 
applicable to the purposes of a -dress. [HAND- 


KERCHIEF.] Neither of these cases, however, sup- 
plies positive evidence on the point, and the general 
absence of allusions leads to the inference that the 
head was usually uncovered, as is still the case in 
many parts of Arabia (Wellsted, Travels, i. 78). 
The introduction of the Greek hat (wéracos) by 
Jason, as an article of dress adapted to the gymna- 
sium, was regarded as a national dishonor (2 Mace. 
iv. 12): in shape and material the pefasus very 
much resembled the common felt hats of this coun- 
try (Dict. of Ant. art. Pileus). 
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Bedouin Head-dress: the Keffiyeh. 


The Assyrian head-dress is described in Ez. xxiii. 
15 under the terms may TIN, “ exceed- 
ing in dyed attire;” it is doubtful, however, 
whether tebilim describes the colored material of 
the head-dress (tiar@ a coloribus quibus tincte# 
sint); another sense has been assigned to it more 
appropriate to the description of a turban (fasciis 
obvolvit, Ges. Thes. p. 542). The term s'riuché 


[‘TTIND] expresses the flowing character of the 
Eastern head-dress, as it falls down over the back 
(Layard, Nineveh, ii. 308). The word rendered 


“ hats’ in Dan. iii. 21 (wD) properly applies 
to a cloak. W. L. B. 

HEARTH. 1. TIS: éoydpa: arula (Ges. 
69), a pot or brazier for containing fire. 2. Tj? WO 
m. and my Sf. : KavoTpa, Kavots: incendium 
(Ges. p. 620). 3. WD, or WD (Zech. xii. 6). 
Bards: caminus; in dual, DYDD (Lev. xi. 35): 
xutpdrodes: chytropodes ; A. V. “ ranges for pots” 
(Ges. p. 672). 

One way of baking, much practiced in the East, 
is to place the dough on an iron plate, either laid 


on, or supported on legs above the vessel sunk in 
the ground, which forms the oven. This plate on 


“hearth” is in Arabic .po>Lb, tajen; a word 


which has probably passed into Greek in rh-yavoy. 
The cakes baked “on the hearth’’ (Gen. xviii. 6, 
eyxpudlas, subcinericios panes) were probably 
baked in the existing Bedouin manner, on hot 
stones covered with ashes. The “ hearth” of king 
Jehoiakim's winter palace, Jer. xxxvi. 23, was pos- 
sibly a pan or brazier of charcoal. (Burckhardt, 
Notes on Bed. i. 58; P. della Valle, Viaggi, i. 437; 
Harmer, Obs. i. p. 477, and note; Rauwolff, Trarels 
ap. Ray, ii. 163; Shaw, Lrave/s, p. 231; Niebuhr, 
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Descr. de C Arabie, p. 45; Schleusner, Lez Vet. 


Test. rhyavov; Ges. 8. v. rye) Pp 997.) [Fire.] 
H. W. P. 
HEATH (PMY, vari'ér, and TIDY, 
‘ar'ar:% 4 a@ypiouupixnn, dvos Bypios: myrice). 
The prophet Jeremiah compares the man + who 
maketh tlesh his arm, and whose heart departeth 
from the Lord,” to the ’ar'dr in the desert (xvii. 
6). Again, in the judgment of Moab (xviii. 6). 
to her inhabitants it is said, “ Flee, save your lives, 
and be like the ‘drier in the wilderness,’ where 
the marvin has ‘a naked tree."’ ‘There seems no 
reason tu doubt Celsius’ conclusion (/icrud. ii. 195), 
G-o_ 


that the 'ar’dr is identical with the ’ar’ar (ye ye) 


of Arabic writers, which is some species of juniper. 
Robinson (/3tb. dea. ii. 125, 6) states that when 
he was in the pass of Nemela he observed juniper 
trees (Arab. ‘ar’ar) on the porphyry rocks ahove. 
The berries, he adds, have the appearance and taste 
of the common juniper, except that there is more 
of the aroma of the pine. * These trees were ten 
or fifteen feet in height, and hung upon the rocks 
even to the summits of the cliffs and needles.” 
This appears to be the Juniperus Sabina, or savin, 
with small seale-like leaves, which are pressed close 
to the stem, and which is described as being a 
gloomy-looking bush inhabiting the most. sterile 
soil (see Anglish Cycl. N. list. iti. 311); a charaec- 
ter which is obviously well suited to the naked or 
destitute tree spoken of by the prophet. Rosen- 
miiller’s explanation of the Hebrew word, which is 
also adopted by Maurer, * qui destitutus versatur ”’ 
(Schol. ad Jer. xvii. 6), is very unsatisfactory. 
Not to mention the tcmeness of the comparison, it 
is evidently contradicted by the antithesis in ver. 8: 
Cursed is he that trusteth in man .. . he shall 
be like the juniper that grows on the bare rocks of 
the desert: Blessed is the man that trusteth in 
the Lord . . . he shall be as a tree planted by the 
waters. The contrast between the shrub of the 
arid desert and the tree growing by the waters is 
very striking; but Rosenmiiller’s interpretation ap- 
pears to us to spoil the whole. Even more unsatis- 
factory is Michaelis (Supp. Lez. Heb. p. 1971), 
who thinks “guinea hens"’ (Numida meleagris) 
are intended! Gesenius (Thes. p. 1073, 4) under- 
stands these two Heb. terms to denote “ parietine, 
eedificia eversa’’ (ruins); but it is more in accord- 
ance with the Scriptural passages to suppose that 
some tree is intended, which explanation, moreover, 
has the sanction of the LXX. and Vulgate, and 
of the modern use of a kindred Arabic word. 
W. H. 


HEATHEN. The Hebrew words “3, O°3, 
gf, géyim, together with their Greek equivalents 
fOvos, Evy, have been somewhat arbitrarily ren- 
dered “ nations,’ “ gentiles,"* and “heathen” in 
the A. V. It will be interesting to trace the man- 
ner in which a term, primarily and essentially gen- 
eral in its sivnification, acquired that more restricted 
sense which was afterwards attached to it. Its 
development is parallel with that of the Hebrew 
people, and its meaning at any period may be taken 
as significant of their relative position with regard 
to the surrounding nations. 


@ From the root “7, “' to be naked,” in allusion 
bo the bave nature of the rocks on which the Juniperus 
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1. While as yet the Jewish nation had no politi. 
cal existence, yoyim denoted generally the nations 
of the world, especially including the immediate 
descendants of Abraham (Gen. xviii. 18; comp. 
Gaal. iii. Iti). The latter, as they grew in numbers 
and importance, were distinguished in a most 
marked manner from the nations by whom they 
were surrounded, and were provided with a code of 
laws and a religious ritual, which made the dis 
tinction still more peculiar. They were essentially 
@ separate people (Lev. xx. 23); separate in habits, 
morals, and religion, and bound to maintain their 
separate character by denunciations of the most 
terrible judgments (Lev. xxvi. 14-38; Deut. xxviii.) 
On their march through the desert they encountered 
the most obstinate resistance from Amalek, * chief 
of the gryim" (Num. xxiv. 20), in whose siyht the 
deliverance from [yypt was achieved (Lev. xxv. 
45). During the conquest. of Canaan and the sub- 
sequent wars of extermination, which the Israehtes 
fur several generations carried on against their 
enemies, the seven nations of the Canaanites, 
Amorites, Hittites, Hivites, Jebusites, Perizzites, 
and Girgashites (Iex. xxxiv. 24), together with the 
remmants of then who were left to prove Israel 
(Josh. xxiii. 13; Judy. iii. 1; Ps. Ixxviii. 55), and 
teach them war (Judg. iii. 2), received the especial 
appellation of gem. With these the Israelites 
were forbisiden to associate (Josh. xxiii. 7); inter- 
marriages were prohibited (Josh. xxiii. 12; 1 K. 
xi. 2); and as a warning against disobedience the 
fate of the nations of Canaan was kept constantly 
before their eyes (Lev. xviii. 24, 25; Deut. xviii. 
12). They are ever associated with the worship 
of false yods, and the foul practices of idolaters 
(Lev. xviii. xx.), and these constituted their chief 
distinctions, as yéyim, from the worshippers of the 
one God, the people of Jehovah (Num. xv. 41; 
Deut. xxviii. 10). This distinction was maintained 
in its full force during the early times of the mon- 
archy (2 Sam. vii. 23; 1 K. xi. 4-8, xiv. 24; Ps. 
evi. 30). It was from among the gcyim, the de- 
graded tribes who submitted to their arms, that 
the Israelites were permitted to purchase their 
bond servants (Lev. xxv. 44, 45), and this special 
enactment seems to have had the effect of giving 
to a national tradition the force and sanction of a 
law (comp. Gen. xxxi. 15). In later times this 
regulation was strictly adhered to. To the words 
of Eccl. ii. 7 “TJ bought men-servants and maid- 
servants,"’ the Targum adds, “of the children of 
Ham, and the rest of the foreign nations.”’ 

And not only were the Israelites forbidden to 
intermarry with these géyim, but the latter were 
virtually excluded from the possibility of becoming 
naturalized. An Ammonite or Moabite was shut 
out from the congregation of Jehovah even to the 
tenth generation (Deut. xxiii. 3), while an Edomite 
or Egyptian was admitted in the third (vers. 7, 8). 
The necessity of maintaining a separation so broadly 
marked is ever more and more manifest as we 
follow the Israelites through their history, and ob- 
serve their constantly recurring tendency to idolatry. 
Offense and punishment followed each other with 
all the regularity of cause and effect (Judg. ii. 12, 
ili. 6-8, &.). 

2. But, even in early Jewish times, the term 
gowim received by anticipation a significance of 


— 


Sabina often grows. Comp. Ps. cil. 17, née nm 
“yy the prayor of the destitute ” (or fl] cla) 
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wider range than the national experience (Lev. xxvi. 
$3, 38; Deut. xxx. 1), and as the latter was grad- 
ually developed during the prosperous times of the 
monarchy, the geyim were the surrounding nations 
generally, with whom the Israelites were brought 
into contact by the extension of their commerce, 
and whose idolatrous practices they readily adopted 
(Fz. xxiii. 30; Am. v. 26). Later still, it is ap- 
plied to the Babylonians who took Jerusalem (Neh. 
v. 8; Ps. Ixxix. 1, 6, 10), to the destroyers of Moab 
(fs. xvi. 8), and to the several nations among 
whom the Jews were scattered during the Captivity 
(Ps. evi. 47; Jer. xlvi. 28; Lain. i. 3, &c.), the 
practice of idolatry still being their characteristic 
distinction (Is. xxxvi. 18; Jer. x. 2, 3, xiv. 22). 
This signification it retained after the return from 
Babylon, though it was used in a more limited 
sense as denoting the mixed race of celonists who 
settled in Palestine during the Captivity (Neh. v. 
17), and who are described as fearing Jehovah, 
while serving their own gods (2 K. xvii. 23-33; 
K:zr. vi. 21). 

Tracing the synonymous term %@yy through the 
Apocryphal writings, we find that it is. applied to 
the nations around Palestine (1 Maee. i. 11), in- 
cluding the Syrians and Philistines of the army of 
Gorzias (1 Mace. iii. 41, iv. 7, 11, 14), as well as 
the people of Ptolemais, Tyre, and Sidon (1 Mace. 
v. 9, 10, 15). ‘They were image-worshippers (1 
Mace. iii. 48; Wisd. xv. 15), whose customs and 
fashions the Jews seem still to have had an uncon- 
querable propensity to imitate, but on whom they 
were hound by national tradition to take vengeance 
(1 Mace. ii. 68; 1 Esdr. viii. 85). Following the 
customs of the giyim at this period denoted the 
neclect or concealinent of circumcision (1 Mace. i. 
15), disregard of sacrifices, profanation of the Sab- 
bath, eating of swine’s flesh and meat offered to 
idols (2 Macc. vi. 6-9, 18, xv. 1, 2), and adoption 
of the Greek national games (2 Macc. iv. 12, 14). 
In ali points Judaism and heathenism are strongly 
contrasted. The ‘barbarous multitude” in 2 
Mace. ii. 21 are opposed to those who played the 
man for Judaism, and the distinction now becomes 
an ecclesiastical one (comp. Matt. xviii. 17). In 
2 Esdr. iii. 33, 34, the “gentes"’ are defined as 
those “qui habitant in seculo’’ (comp. Matt. vi. 
82; Luke xii. 30). 

As the Greek influence became more extensively 
felt in Asia Minor, and the Greek language was 
generally used, Hellenism and heathenism became 
convertible terms, and a Greek was synonymous 
with a foreigner of any nation. This is singularly 
evident in the Syriac of 2 Mace. v. 9, 10, 13; cf. 
John vii. 85; 1 Cor. x. 82; 2 Macc. xi. 2. 


In the N. T. again we find various shades of 
meaning attached to yy. In its narrowest sense 
it is opposed to “ those of the circumcision "’ (Acts 
x. 49; cf. Fath. xiv. 15, where dAAdrpios = axepl- 
tuntos), and is contrasted with Israel, the people 
of Jehovah (I.uke ii. 32), thus representing the 
Hebrew O° at one stage of its history. But, like 
goyin, it also denotes the people of the earth gen- 
erally (Acts xvii. 26; Gal. iii. 14). In Matt. vi. 7 
¢@y:xds is applied to an idolater. 

But, in addition to its significance as an ethno- 
graphical term, géyim had a moral sense which 
must not be overlooked. In Ps. ix. 5, 15, 17 (comp. 
Ez. vii. 21) the word stands in parallelism with 


DUM, néskd, the wicked, as distinguished by his 
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moral obliquity (see Hupfeld on Ps. i. 1); and in 
ver. 17 the people thus designated are described as 
“ foryvetters of God,’ that know not Jehovah (Jer. 
x. 29). Again in Ps. lix. 5 it is to some extent 
commensurate in meaning with JS “IIB, big'dé 
dren, “iniquitous transgressors; "’ and in these pas- 
sages, a8 Well as in P's. x. 16, it has a deeper sig- 
nificance than that of a merely national distinction, 
although the latter idea is never entirely lost sight 
of. 

In later Jewish literature a technical definition 
of the word is laid down which is certainly not of 
universal application. Elias Levita (quoted by 
Fisenmenger, /ntdecktes Jwlenthum, i. 665) ex- 
plains the sing. gat as denoting one who is uot of 
Israelitish birth. This can only have reference to 
its after signification; in the Q. T. the singular is 
never used of an individual, but is a collective term, 
applied equally to the Israelites (Josh. iii. 17) as to 
the nations of Canaan (Lev. xx. 23), and denotes 
simply a body politic. Another distinction, equally 


unsupported, is made between C°13, géyim, and 


DNSR, ummim, the former being defined as the 
nations who had served Israel, while the latter were 
those who had not (/alkué Chalush, fol. 20, no. 
20; Eisenmenger, i. 667). Abarbanel on Joel iii. 
2 applies the former to both Christians and Turks, 
or Ishimaelites, while in Sepher Juchasin (fol. 148, 
col. 2) the Christians alone are distinguished by 
this appellation. [iseumenyer gives some curious 
examples of the disabilities under which a gd 
labored. One who kept sabbaths was judged de- 
serving of death (ii. 206), and the study of the law 
was prohibited to him under the same penalty; 
but on the latter point the ductors are at issue (ii. 
209). W. A. Wz | 


HEAVEN. There are four Hebrew words 
thus rendered in the O. T., which we may briefly 


notice. 1. vn (orepéwua: firmamentum ; Luth. 


Veste), a solid expanse, from yr, ‘Sto beat out; ” 


a word used primarily of the hammering out of 
metal (Ex. xxxix. 3, Num. xvi. 38). The fuller 


expression ig DMowT Vy) (Gen. i. 14 f.). 


That Moses understood it to mean a solid expanse 
is clear from his representing it as the barrier he- 
tween the upper and lower waters (Gen. i. 6 f.), 
i. ¢. as separating the reservoir of the celestial ocean 
(Ps. civ. 3, xxix. 3) from the waters of the earth, 
or those on which the earth was supposed to flvat 


(Ps. exxxvi.6). Through its open lattices (MATS 
Gen. vii. 11; 2 K. vii. 2, 19; comp. xdomivop, 


Aristoph. Nud. 373) or doors (e799, Ps. lxxviii. 


23) the dew and snow and hail are poured upon 
the earth (Job xxxviii. 22, 37, where we have the 
curious expression ‘ bottles of heaven,’ “ utres 
celi’’). This firm vault, which Job describes as 
being “strong as a molten looking-glass *’ (xxxvii. 
18), is transparent, like pellucid sapphire, and 
splendid as crystal (Dan. xii. 3; Ex. xxiv. 10; Ez. 
i. 22; Rev. iv. 6), over which rests the throne of 
God (Is. Ixvi. 1; Ez. i. 26), and which is opened 
for the descent of angels, or for prophetic visions 
(Gen. xxviii. 17; Ez. i. 1; Acta vii. 56, x. 11). In 
it, like gems or golden lamps, the stars are fixed to 
vive light to the earth, and regulate the seasons 
(Gen. i. 14-19); and the whole magnificent, im- 
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measurable structure (Jer. xxxi. 37) is supported 
by the mountains as its pillars, or strong founda- 
tions (Ps. xviii. 7; 2 Sam. xxii. 8; Job xxvi. 11). 
Similarly the Greeks believed in an ov 4 
woAvyxadkos (Hom. J. v. 504), or oidhpeos (Ho 

Od. xv. 328), or adduacros (Orph. fy yom. aa 
Celum), which the philosophers called grepéusioy, 
or kpuoraddoedés (Emped. ap. Plut. de Phil. 
Plac. ii. 11; Artemid. ap. Sen Nat. Quest. vii. 
13; quoted by Gesenius, s. v.) It is clear that 
very many of the above notions were mere meta- 
phors resulting from the simple primitive concep- 
tion, and that later writers among the Hebrews 
had arrived at more scientific views, although of 
course they retained much of the old phraseology, 
and are fluctuating and undecided in their terms. 
Elsewhere, for instance, the heavens are likened to 
& curtain (Ps. civ. 2; Is. xl. 22). In A. V. 
‘heaven’ and “heavens” are used to render not 


only P77, but aloo O'BW, ON, and 


DYN, for which reason we have thrown to- 
gether under the former word the chief features 
ascribed by the Jewish writers to this portion of 
the universe. [FIRMAMENT, Amer. ed.] 


2. COW is derived from rt”, “to be 
high.” This is the word used in the expression 
‘the heaven and the earth,” or “the upper and 
lower regions '’ (Gen. i. 1), which was a periphra- 
sis to supply the want of a sinyle word for the 
Cosmos (Deut. xxxii. 1; Is. i. 2; Ps. cxlviii. 13). 
“ Hleaven of heavens" is their expression of in- 
finity (Neh. ix. 6; Ecclus. xvi. 18). 


3. DMA, used for heaven in Ps. xviii. 16; Jer. 
xxv. 30; Is. xxiv. 18. Properly speaking it means 
§ mountain, as in Ps. cii. 19, Ez. xvii. 23. It 
must not, however, be supposed for a moment that 
the Hebrews had any notion of a “ Mountain of 
Meeting,” like Adordsh, the northern hill of Baby- 
lonish mythology (Is. xiv. 13), or the Greek Olym- 
pus, or the Hindoo Meru, the Chinese Kuenlun, or 
the Arabian Caf ‘(see Kalisch, Gen. p. 24, and 
the authorities there quoted), since such a faney is 
incompatible with the pure monotheism of the Old 
Testament. 


4. OT TW, “expanses,” with reference to the 
extent of heaven, as the last two words were de- 
rived from ita height; hence this word is often 
used together with DVO, as in Deut. xxxiii. 26; 
Job xxxv. 5. In the A. V. it is sometimes ren- 
dered clouds, for which the fuller term is ‘3Y 
ONT (Ps. xviii. 12). The word nals 
means first “to pound,’’ and then * to wear out.” 
So that, according to some, “clouds "’ (from the 
notion of dust) is the original meaning of the word. 
Gesenius, however, rejects this opinion ( 7hes. s. v.). 

In the N. T. we frequently have the word odpa- 
sof, which some consider to be a Hebraism, ora 
plural of excellence (Schleusner, Lex. Nov. Test., 
8. v.). St. Paul’s expression éws tplrov oupavov 
(2 Cor. xii. 2) has led to much conjecture. Gro- 
tius said that the Jews divided the heaven into 
three parts, namely, (1.) Nubiferum, the air or at- 
mosphere, where clouds gather. (2.) Astriferum, the 
firmament, in which the sun, moon, and stars are 
fixed. (3.) Empyreum, or Angeliferum, the upper 
heaven, the abode of God and his angels, 3. e. 


HEBER 


Sew odiy or DTT)3 2 POAT bw 
(or TOW); and 3. WOM ODD «& 


“heaven of heavens,” DO’OQW %0W). This ca- 
tiously explicit statement is entirely unsupported 
by Rabbinic authority, but it is hardly fair of 
Meyer to call it a fiction, for it may be supposed 
to rest on some vague Biblical evidence (cf. Dan. 
iv. 12, the fowls of the heaven;’’ Gen. xxii. 17, 
“the stars of the heaven;” Ps. ii. 4, “‘he that 
sitteth in the heavens,” etc.). The Rabbis spoke 
of two heavens (cf. Deut. x. 14, “the heaven and 
the heaven of heavens’’), or seven (éwrd odpavols 
ods tives dpiOuovo: war’ éxaydBaorw, Clem. 
Alex. Strum. iv. 7, p. 636). Resch Lakisch dixit 
septem esse ccelos, quorum nomina sunt, 1. velum; 
2. expansum; 8. nubes; 4. habitaculum; 5. hab- 
itatio; 6. sedes fixa; 7. Araboth,"’ or sometimes 
“the treasury.”? At the sin of Adam, God as 
cended into the first; at the sin of Cain into the 
second; during the generation of Enoch into the 
third, etc.; afterwards God descended downwanris 
into the sjxth at the time of Abraham, into the 
fifth during the life of Isaac, and sv on down to 
the time of Moses, when He redescended into the 
first (see many passages quoted by Wetstein, «d 2 
Cor. xii. 2). Of all these definitions and deduc- 
tions we may remark simply with Origen, éw7ra 3¢ 
ovpavous 4h) SAws mepiopionevov dpiOudy avray ai 
pepdmevas éy rais éxxAnolas tov @eov ovn 
axayyéAAovat ypapal (c. Cels. vi. c. 21, p. 289) 
[t. e. “of seven heavens, or any definite number 
of heavens, the Scriptures received in the churches 
of God do not inform us *’}. 

If nothing has here been said on the secondary 
senses attached to the word “ heaven,’’ the omis- 
sion is intentional. The object of this Dictionary 
is not practical, but exegetical; not theolovical, but 
critical and explanatory. A treatise on the nature 
and conditions of future beatitude would here be 
wholly out of place. We may, however, remark 
that as heaven was used metaphorically to signify 
the abode of Jehovah, it is constantly employed in 
the N. T. to signify the abode of the spirits of the 
just. (See for example Matt. v. 12, vi. 20; Luke 
x. 20, xii. 33; 2 Cor. v. 1; Col. i. 5.) 

F. W. F. 


* HEAVE-OFFERING. ([Sacnriricr.] 
HE’BER. The Heb. “2 and “ATT are 
more forcibly distinguished than the English Eber 


and Heber. In its use, however, of this merely 
aspirate distinction the A. V. of the O. T. is con- 


sistent: Eber always = 2Y, and Heber “A2M.. 
In Luke iii. 85, Heber = Eber, EBép; the distinc- 
tion so carefully observed in the O. * having been 
neglected by the translators of the N. T. 

The LXX. has a similar distinction, though not 


consistently carried out. It expresses T2Y by 
“EBep (Gen. x. 21),”EBep (1 Chr. i. 25), ‘EBpal- 
ovs (Num. xxiv. 24); while a>’ a) is variously 
given a8 XoBdp, XaBép, 'ABdp, or "ABép. In. 
these words, however, we can clearly perceive two 
distinct groups of equivalents, suggested by the 
etlort to express two radically different forms. The 
transition from XoBdp through XaPép to ‘ABép is 
sutficiently obvious. 

The Vulg. expresses both indifferently by Heber, 


1.l except in Judg. iv. 11 ff, where Haber is probably 
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suggested by the LXX. XaSép; and Num. xxiv. 
24, Hebraos, evidently after the LXX. ‘EBpalous. 

Excluding Luke iii. 35, where Heber = Eber, we 
have in the O. T. six of the name. 

1. Grandson of the Patriarch Asher (Gen. xlvi. 

7; 1 Chr. vii. 31; Num. xxvi. 45). 

2. Of the tribe of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 18). 

3. ['aph3; Alex. IwBn3; Comp. “EBép: He- 
ber.] A Gadite (1 Chr. v. 13). 

4. A Benjamite (1 Chr. viii. 17). 

5. ['0843; Vat. OB3n; Ald. ’ABép: Heber.) 
Another Benjamite (1 Chr. viii. 22). 

6. Heber, the Kenite, the husband of Jael 
(Judg. iv. 11-17, v. 24). It is = question how he 
could be a Kenite, and yet trace his descent from 
Hobab, or Jethro, who was priest of Midian. The 
solution is probably to be sought in the nomadic 
habits of the tribe, as shown in the case of Heber 
himself, of the family to which he belonged (J udg. 
i. 16), and of the Kenites generally (in 1 Sam. xv. 
6, they appear among the Amalekites). It should 
be observed that Jethro is never called a Midian- 
ite, but expressly a Kenite (Judg. i. 16); that the 
expression “ priest of Midian,’ may merely serve 
to indicate the country in which Jethro resided; 
lastly, that there would seem to have been two 
successive migrations of the Kenites into Palestine, 
one under the sanction of the tribe of Judah at 
the tine of the original occupation, and attributed 
to Jethro’s descendants generally (Judg. i. 16); 
the other a special, nomadic expedition of Heber's 
family, which led them to Kedesh in Naphtali, at 
that time the debatable ground between the north- 
ern tribes, and Jabin, King of Canaan. We are 
not to infer that this was the final settlement of 


Heber: a tent seems to have been his sole habita- 


tion when his wife smote Sisera (Judg. iv. 21). 

7. (‘EBep: Heber.) The form in which the 
name of the patriarch ERER is given in the 
uealogy. Luke ill. 35. T. E. B 


HE’BERITES, THE (MAM: 3 XoBepl 


[Vat. -pe:]: Heberite). Descendants of Heber, 
a branch of the tribe of Asher (Num. xxvi. 45). 
W.A. W. 

* HEBREW LANGUAGE. See SHEmITIC 
LANGUAGES, §§ 6-13. 

HE’BREW, HE’BREWS. This word first 
cecurs as applied to Abraham (Gen. xiv. 13): it 
was afterwards given as a name to his descendants. 

Four derivations have been proposed : — 

I. Patronymic from Abram. 

Il. Appellative from 2Y. 


III. Appellative from T2Y. 
IV. Patronymic from Eber. 


I. From Abram, Abrei, and by euphony He- 
broi (August., Ambrose). Displaying, as it does, 
the utmost ignorance of the language, this deriva- 
tion was never extensively adopted, and was even 
retracted by Augustine (Retract. 16). The eu- 
phony alleged by Ambrose is quite imperceptible, 
and there is no parallel in the Lat. meridie = me- 
dadie. 

Nl. WY, from “DY =“ crossed over,” ap- 
plied by the Canaanites to Abraham upon his 
srossing the Euphrates (Gen. xiv. 15, where LXX. 
wepdrns = transitor’. This derivation is open to 
he strong objection that Hebrew nouns ending in 


* are either patronymics, or gentilic nouns (Bux- 


ge- 
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torf, Leusden). This is a technical objectior 
which, though fatal to the repdrns, or appellate 


derivation as traced back to the verb, does not 


apply to the same as referred to the noun “"2Y. 
The analogy of Galli, Angli, Hispani derived from 
Gallia, Anglia, Hispania (Leusd.), is a complete 
blunder in ethnography; and at any rate it would 
confirm rather than destroy the derivation from the 
noun. 

III. This latter comes next in review, and {s es- 
sentially the same with II.; since both rest upon 
the hypothesis that Abraham and his posterity 
were called Hebrews in order to express a distinc- 
tion between the races E. and W. of the Euphrates. 
The question of fact is not essential whether Abra- 
ham was the first person to whom the word was 
applied, his posterity as such inheriting the name; 
or whether his posterity equally with himself were 
by the Canaanites regarded as men from “ the other 
side” of the river. The real question at issue is 
whether the Hebrews were so called from a pro- 
genitor Eber (which is the fourth and last deriva- 
tion), or from a country which had been the 
cradle of their race, and from which they had 
emigrated westward into Palestine ; in short, 
whether the word Hebrew is a patronymic, or a 
gentile noun. 


IV. The latter opinion in one or other of its 
phases indicated above is that suggested by the 
LXX., and maintained by Jerome, Theodor., Ori- 
gen, Chrysost., Arias Montanus, R. Bechai, Paul 
Burg., Miinster, Grotius, Scaliger, Selden, Rosenm., 
Gesen., Eichhorn; the former is supported by Jo- 
seph., Suidas, Bochart, Vatablus, Drusius, Vossius, 
Buxtorf, Hottinger, Leusden, Whiston, Bauer. As 


regards the derivation from 13Y, the noun (or 
according to others the prep.), Leusden himself, 
the great supporter of the Buxtorfian theory, indi- 
cates the obvious analogy of Transmarini, ‘Tran- 
sylvani, Transalpini, words which from the de- 
scription of a fixed and local relation attained in 
process of time to the independence and mobility 
of a gentile name. So natural indeed is it to 
suppose that Eber (trans, on the other side) was 
the term used by a Canaanite to denote the coun- 
try E. of the Euphrates, and Hebrew the name 
which he applied to the inhabitants of that coun- 
try, that Leusden is driven to stake the entire 
issue as between derivations III. and IV. upon a 
challenge to produce any passage of the O. T. in 
which N2Y = WIZT QP. If we accept Ro- 
senm. Schol. on Num. xxiv. 24, according to which 
Eber by parallelism with Asshur = Trans-Euphra- 
tian, this challenge is met. But if not, the fa- 
cility of the abbreviation is sufficient to create a 
presumption in its favor; while the derivation with 
which it is associated harmonizes more perfectly 
than any other with the later usage of the word 
Hebrew, and is confirmed by negative arguments 
of the strongest kind. In fact it seems almost 
impossible for the defenders of the patronymic 
Eber theory to get over the difficulty arising from 
the circumstance that no special prominence is in 
the genealogy assigned to Eber, such as might en- 
title him to the position of head or founder of the 
race. From the genealogical scheme in Gen. xi. 
10-26, it does not appear that the Jews thought 
of Eber as a source primary, or even secondary, of 
the national descent. The genealogy neither starte 
from hin, nor in its uniform sequence does it rest 
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upon him with any emphasis. There is nothing to 
distinguish Eber above Arphaxad, Peleg, or Serng. 
Like them he is but a link in the chain by which 
Shem is connected with Abraham. Indeed tlie 
tendency of the Israelitish retrospect is to stop at 
Jacob. It is with Jacob that their history as a 
nation begins: beyond Jacob they held their an- 
cestry in common with the Edomites; beyond Isaac 
they were in danger of being confounded with the 
Ishmaelites. ‘The predominant figure of the em- 
phatically Hebreee Abraham might tempt them 
beyond those pvuints of aftinity with other races, so 
distasteful, so anti-national; but it is almost incon- 
ceivable that they would voluntarily originate, and 
perpetuate an appellation of themselves which 
landed them on a platform of ancestry where they 
met the whole population of Arabia (Gen. x. 25, 
30). 

As might have been expected, an attempt has 
been made to show that the position which Eber 
occupies in the genealogy is one of no ordinary 
kind, and that the Hebrews stood in a relation to 
him which was held by none other of his descend- 
ants, and micht therefore be called par excellence 
“the children of Eber." 

There is, however, only one passage in which it 
is possible to imagine any peculiar resting-point as 
connected with the name of Eber. In Gen. x. 21 
Shem is called “the father of all the children of 
Eber.” But the passage is apparently not so much 
genealogical as ethnographical; and in this view it 
seems evident that the words are intended to con- 
trast Shem with Ham and Japheth, and especially 
with the former. Now Babel is plainly fixed as 
the extreme E. limit of the posterity of Ham (ver. 
10), from whose land Nimrod went out into As- 
syria (ver. 11, margin of A. V.): in the next 
place, Egvpt (ver. 13) is mentioned as the W. limit 
of the same great race; and these two extremes 
having been ascertained, the historian proceeds 
(ver. 15-19) to fill up his ethnographic sketch 
with the intermediate tribes of the Canaanites. 
In short, in ver. 6-20, we have indications of three 
geographical points which distinguish the posterity 
of Ham, namely, Egypt, Palestine, and Babylon. 
At the last-mentioned city, at the river Euphrates, 
their proper occupancy, unaflected by the excep- 
tional movement of Asshur, terminated, and at the 
same point that of the descendants of Shem began. 
Accordingly, the sharpest contrast that could be 
devised is obtained by generally classiug these lat- 
ter nations as those beyond the river Euphrates: 
and the words “ father of all the children of Eber,” 
t. e. father of the nations to the east of the Eu- 
phrates, find an intelligible place in the context. 

But a more tangible ground for the specialty 
implied in the derivation of Hebrew from [ber is 
sought in the supposititious fact that Eber was the 
only descendant of Noah who preserved the one 
primeval language; and it is maintained that this 
language transmitted by Eber to the Hebrews, and 
to them alone of all his descendants, constitutes a pe- 
culiar and special relation (Theodor., Voss., Leusd.). 

It is obvious to remark that this theory rests 
upon three entirely gratuitous assumptions: first, 
that the primeval language has been preserved ; 
next, that Eber alone preserved it; lastly, that 
having so preserved it, he communicated it to his 
son Peleg, but not to his son Joktan. 

The first assumption is utterly at variance with 
the most certain results of ethnology: the two 
others sre grussly improbable. ‘The Hebrew of the 
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QO. T. was not the lancuage of Abraham when he 
first entered Palestine: whether he inherited his 
language trom Eber or not, decidedly the languaze 
which he did speak must have been Chaldee (comp. 
Gen. xxxi. 47), and not Hebrew (Eichhorn}. This 
supposed primeval language was in fact the kin- 
guage of the Canaanites, assumed by Abraham as 
more or less akin to that in which he had been 
brought up, and could not possibly have been 
transmitted to him by Eber. 

The appellative (wepdrns) derivation is strongly 
confirmed by the historical use of the word Hebr-er. 
A patronymic would naturally bein use only among 
the people themselves, while the appellative which 
had been originally applied to them as strangers in 
a strange land would probably continue to desig- 
nate them in their relations to neighboring tribes, 
and would be their current name among foreizn 
nations. This is precisely the case with the terms 
Israelite and Hebrew respectively. The former 
was used by the Jews of themselves among them- 
selves, the latter was the name by which they were 
known to foreigners. It is used either when for- — 
eigners are introduced as speaking (Gen. xxxix. 14, 
17, xli. 12; Fx. i. 16, ii. 6: 1 Sam. iv. 6, 9, xiii. 
19, xiv. 11, xxix. 3), or where they are opposed to 
foreign nations (Gen. xliii: 32; Ix. i. 15, ii. 11: 
Deut. xv. 12; 1 Sam. xiii. 8, 7). So in Greek 
and Roman writers we find the name //cérews, or, 
in later times, Jews (Pausan. v. 5, § 2, vi. 24, § 6; 
Plut. Sympos. iv. 6,1; Tac. //ist. v. 1; Joseph. 
passim). In N. T. we find the same contrast be- 
tween Hebrews and foreigners (Acts vi. 1; Phil. 
iii. 5); the Hebrew languave is distinguished from 
all others (Luke xxiii. 38; John v. 2, xix. 13: 
Acts xxi. 40, xxvi. 14; Rev. ix. 11); while in 2 
Cor. xi. 22, the word is used as only second to /s- 
raclite in the expression of national peculiarity. 

Gesenins has successfully controverted the opin- 
ion that the term /srcedite was a sacred name, and 
Hebrew the common appellation. 

Briefly, we suppose that //ebrew was originally a 
Cis-Euphratian word applied to Trans-Eeuphratian 
immigrants; it was accepted by these immigrants 
in their external relations; and after the general 
substitution of the word Jeter, it still found a- place 
in that marked and special feature of national con- 
tradistinction, the language (Joseph. Ant. i. 6,§ 4; 
Suidas, 8. v. 'EBpaio:; Luseb. de Prep. rang. 
ii. 4; Ambrose, Comment. in Phil. iii. 5; August. 
Quest. tn Gen. 24; Consens. Evang. 14; comp. 
Retract. 16; Grot. Annot. ad Gen. xiv. 13; Voss. 
Etym. 8. v. supra; Bochart, Phaleg, ii. 14; Buxt. 
Inss. de Ling. Heb. Conserv. 31; Hottinger, Thes. 
i. 1, 2; Leusden, Phil. Heb. Diss. 21, 1; Bauer, 
Entcurf, ete., § xi.; Rosenm. Schol. ad Gen. x. 
21, xiv. 13, and Num. xxiv. 24; Eichhorn, Ainlect, 
i. p. 60; Gesen. Lex., and Gesch. d. //eb. Spr. 11, 
12). T. E. B. 

HE’BREWESS (FPAAY: ‘ERoala: He- 
brea). A Hebrew woman (Jer. xxxiv. 9). 

W. A. W. 

HEBREWS, EPISTLE TO THE. The 
principal questions which have been raised, and the 
opinions which are current respecting this epistle 
may be considered under the following heads: 

I. Its canonical authority. 

II. Its author. 

II. To whom was it addressed ? 

IV. Where and when was it written ? 

V. In what language was it written ? 
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- VI. Condition of the Hebrews, and scope of the 


VII. Literature connected with it. 

I. The moat important question that can be en- 
tertained in connection with this epistle touches 
Its canonical @ authority. 

The universal Church, by allowing it a place 
among the Holy Scriptures, acknowledyes that there 
is nothing in ita contents inoonaistent with the rest 
of the Bible. But the peculiar position which is 
assigned to it among the epistles shows a trace of 
doubts as to its authorship or canonical authority, 
two points which were blended together in primi- 
tive times. Has it then a just claim to be received 
by us as a portion of that Bible which contains the 
tule of our faith and the rule of our practice, laid 
down by Christ and his Apostles? Was it re- 
garded as such by the Primitive Church, to whose 
clearly-expressed judgment in this matter all later 
generations of Christians agree to defer ? 

Of course, if we possessed a declaration by an 
inspired apostle that this epistle is canonical, all 
discussion would be superfluous. But the inter- 
pretation (by F. Spanheim and later writers) of 
2 Pet. iii. 15 as a distinct reference to St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Hebrews seems scarcely tenable. 
For, if the * you” whom St. Peter addresses be 
all Christians (see 2 Pet. i. 2), the reference must 
not be limited to the Epistle to the Hebrews; or if 
it include only (see 2 Pet. iii. 1) the Jews named 
in 1 Pet. i. 1, there may be special reference to the 
Galatians (vi. 7-9) and Ephesians (ii. 3-5), bu 
not to the Hebrews. 

Was it then received and transmitted as canon- 
ical by the immediate successors of the Apostles ? 
‘The most important witness among these, Clement 
(A. D. 70 or 95), refers to this epistle in the same 
way as, and more frequently than, to any other 
canonical book. It seems to have been “ wholly 
transfused,’ says Mr. Westcott (Or the Cann, p. 
323, into Clement’s mind. Little stress can be laid 
upon the few possible allusions to it in Barnabas, 
Hermas, Polycarp, and Ignatius. But among the 
extant authorities of orthodox Christianity during 
the first century after the epistle was written, there 
is not one dissentient voice, whilst it is received as 


@ The Rev. J. Jones, in his Method of settling the 
Crnonical Authority of the N. T., indicates the way in 
which an inquiry into this sjbject should be con- 
ducted; and Dr. N. Lardner’s Credibility of the Gos- 
pel History is a storehouse of ancient authorities. 
But both these great works are nearly superseded for 
ordinary purposes by the invaluable compendium of 
the Rev. B. F. Westcott, On the Canon of the New 
T-sament, to which the first part of this article is 
greatly indebted. (There is a 2d edition of this work, 
Lond. 1855.) 

6 Lardner’s remark, that it was not the method of 
Justin to use allusions go often as other authors have 
done, nay supply us with something like a middle 
point bet veen the conflicting declarations of two liv- 
ing writers, both entitled to be heard with attention. 
The index of Otto's edition of Justin contains more 
than 50 references by Justin to the epistles of St. 
Paul; while Prof. Jowett (On the Tarssalonians, ete., 
Ist ed. 4. 345) puts forth in England the statement 
bat Justin was unacquainted with St. Paul and his 
writing. 

® This statement is modified in the 2d edition of 
Trof. Jowett’s work (Lond. 1859). He there says (i. 
444) chat " Justin refers to the Twelve in several pas- 
sages, but nowhere in his genuine writings mentions 
Rt. Paul. And when speaking of the books read in 
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canonical by Clement writing from Rome; by Jus- 
tin Martyr,o familiar with the traditions of Italy 
and Asia; by his contemporaries, Pinytus (?) the 
Cretan bishop, and the predecessors of Clement and 
Origen at Alexandria; and by the compilers of the 
Peshito version of the New Testament. Among 
the writers of this period who make no reference to 
it, there is not one whose subject necessarily leads 
us to expect him to refer to it. ‘Two heretical 
teachers, Basilides at Alexandria and Marcion at 
Rome, are recorded as distinctly rejecting the 
epistle. 

But at the close of that period, in the North 
African church, where first the Gospel found utter- 
ance in the Latin tongue, orthodox Christianity 
first doubted the canonical authority of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. The Gospel, spreading from Je- 
rusalem along the northern and southern shores of 
the Mediterranean, does not appear to have borne 
fruit in North Africa until after the destruction of 
Jerusalem had curtailed intercourse with Palestine 
And it came thither ndt on the lips of an inspired 
apostle, but shorn of much of that oral tradition in 
which, with many other facts, was embodied the 
ground of the eastern belief in the canonical au- 
thority and authorship of this anonymous epistle. 
To the old Latin version of the Scriptures, which 
was completed probably about a. p. 170, this epis- 
tle seems to have been added as a composition of 
Barnabas, and as destitute of canonical authority. 
The opinion or tradition thus embodied in that age 
and country cannot be traced further back. About 
that time the Roman Church also beyan to speak 
Latin; and even its latest Greek writers gave up, 
we know not why, the full faith of the Lastern 


‘Church in the canonical authority of this epistle. 


During the next two centuries the extant fathers 
of the Roman and North African churches regard 
the epistle as a book of no canonical authority. 
Tertullian, if he quotes it, disclaims its authority 
and speaks of it as a yood kind of apocryphal book 
written by Barnabas. Cyprian leaves it out of the 
number of St. Paul's episties, and, even in his 
books of Scripture Testimonies against the Jews, 
never makes the slightest reference to it. lrenzeus, 
who came in his youth to Gaul, detending in his 


the Christian assemblies, he names only the Gospels 
and the Prophets. (Apol. i. 67.) . . On the 
other hand, it is true that in numerous quotations 
from the Old Testament, Justin appears to follow St. 
Paul.’ The statement that * the index of Otto's edi- 
tion of Justin containa more than 60 references by 
Justin to the epistles of St Paul” is not correct, if 
his index to Justin’s undisputed works is intended, the 
number being only 39 (exclusive of 6 to the Epistle to 
the Hebrews), and 16 of these being to quotations 
from or allusions to the Old Testament common to 
Justin and St. Paul. In most of the remainder, the 
correspondence in language between Justin and the 
epistles of St. Paul is not close. Still the evidence 
that Justin was acquainted with the writings of the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles appears to be satisfac- 
tory. See particularly on this point the articles of 
Otto in Illgen’s Zeitschr. fo de hist, Treo'., 1842, Heft 
2, pp. 41-54, and 1843. Heft 1, pp. 34-48. In such 
works as the two Apologies and the Dialogue with 
Trypho, gvofations from St. Paul were not to be ex- 
pected. That Justin was acquainted with the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is also probable, but that he regarded 
it as canonical ” can hardly be proved or disproved. 
See the careful and judicious remarks of Mr. Weat 
cott, Canon of the New Test., Zi ed., p. 146 ff. 
A. 
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great work the Divinity of Christ, never quotes, 
scarcely refers to the Epistle to the Hebrews. The 
Muratorian Fragment on the Canon leaves it out 
of the list of St. Paul's epistles. So did Caius 
and Hippolytus, who wrote at Rome in Greek; and 
so did Victorinus of Pannonia. But in the fourth 
century its authority began to revive; it was re- 
ceived by Hilary of Poitiers, Lucifer and Faustinus 
of Cagliari, Fabius and Victorinus of Rome, Am- 
brose of Milan, and Philaster (?) and Gaudentius 
of Brescia. At the end of the fourth century, 
Jerome, the most learned and critical of the Latin 
Fathers, reviewed the conflicting opinions as to the 
authority of this epistle. He considered that the 
prevailing, though not universal view of the Latin 
churches, was of less weight than the view, not 
only of ancient writers, but also of all the Greek 
and all the Eastern churches, where the epistle 
was received as canonical and read daily; and he 
pronounced a decided opinion in favor of its au- 
thority. The great contemporary light of North 
Africa, St. Augustine, held @ similar opinion. And 
after the declaration of these two eminent men, the 
Latin churches united with the East in receiving 
the epistle. ‘The 3d Council of Carthage, a. D. 
397, and a decretal of Pope Innocent, A. D. 416, 
gave a final confirmation to their decision. 

Such was the course and the end of the only 
considerable opposition which has been made to the 
canonical authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Its origin has not been ascertained. Some critics 
have conjectured that the Montanist or the Nova- 
tian controversy instigated, and that the Arian 
controversy dissipated, so much opposition as pro- 
ceeded from orthodox Christians. ‘The references 
to St. Paul in the Clementine Homilies have led 
other critics to the startling theory that orthodox 
Christians at Rome, in the middle of the second 
century, commonly regarded and described St. 
Paul as an enemy of the Faith; —a theory which, 
if it were established, would be a much stranger 
fact than the rejection of the least accredited of 
the epistles which bear the Apostle’s name. But 
perhaps it is more probable that that jealous care, 
with which the Church everywhere, in the second 
century, had learned to scrutinize all books claim- 
ing canonical authority, misled. in this instance, 
the churches of North Africa and Rome. For to 
them this epistle was an anonymous writing, un- 
like an epistle in its opening, unlike a treatise in 
its end, differing in its stvle from every apostolic 
epistle, abounding in arguments and appealing to 
sentiments which were always foreign to the Gen- 
tile, and growing less familiar to the Jewish mind. 
So they went a step beyond the church of Alexan- 
dria, which, while doubting the authorship of this 
epistle, always acknowledged its authority. The 
church of Jerusalem, as the original receiver of 
the epistle, was the depository of that oral testi- 
mony on which both its authorship and canonical 
authority rested, and was the fountain-head of in- 
formation which satisfied the Eastern and Greek 
churches. But the church of Jerusalem was early 
hidden in exile and obscurity. And Palestine, 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, became unknown 
ground to that class of “dwellers in Libya about 
Cyrene, and strangers of Rome,'’ who once main- 
tained close religious intercourse with it. All these 


@ The Vatican Codex (B), a. p. 350, bears traces of 
an earlier assignment of the fifth place to the Ep. to 
the Hlebrews. (See Bisiez, p. 306 6, Amer. ed.) 
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considerations may help to account for the fact that 
the Latin churches hesitated to receive an epistle, 
the credentials of which, from peculiar circum- 
stances, were originally imperfect, and had become 
inaccessible to them when their version of Scrip- 
ture was in process of formation, until religious 
intercourse betweeen East and West again grew 
frequent and intimate in the fourth century. 

But such doubts were confined to the Latin 
churches from the middle of the second to the 
close of the fourth century. All the rest of ortho- 
dox Christendom from the beginning was agreed 
upon the canonical authority of this epistle. No 
Greek or Syriac writer ever expressed a doubt. It 
was acknowledged in various public documents; 
received by the framers of the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions (about A. p. 250, Beveru/ge); quoted in 
the epistle of the Synod of Antioch, A. D. 269; 
appealed to by the debaters in the first Council of 
Nice; included in that catalogue of canonical books 
which was added (perhaps afterwards) to the canons 
of the Council of Laodicea, A. D. 365; and sanc- 
tioned by the Quinisextine Council at Constanti- 
nople, A. D. 692. 

Cardinal Cajetan, the opponent of Luther, was 
the first to disturb the tradition of a thousand 
years, and to deny the authority of this epistle. 
Erasmus, Calvin, and Beza questioned only its au- 
thorship. The bolder spirit of Luther, unable to 
perceive its agreement with St. Paul’s doctrine, 
pronounced it to be the work of some disciple of 
the Apostle, who had built not only gold, silver, and 
precious stones, but also wood, hay, and stubble 
upon his master's foundation. And whereas the 
Greek Church in the fourth century gave it some- 
times the tenth @ place, or at other times, as it now 
does, and as the Syrian, Roman, and English 
churches do, the fourteenth place among the epis- 
tles of St. Paul, Luther, when he printed his ver- 
sion of the Bible, separated this book from St. 
Paul's epistles, and placed it with the epistles of 
St. James and St. Jude, next before the Revela- 
tion; indicating by this change of order his opin- 
ion that the four relegated books are of less im- 
portance and less authority® than the rest of the 
New Testament. His opinion found some promo- 
ters; but it has not been adopted in any confession 
of the Lutheran Church. 

The canonical authority of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is then secure, so far as it can be estab- 
lished by the tradition of Christian churches. The 
doubts which affected it were admitted in remote 
places, or in the failure of knowledge, or under the 
pressure of times of intellectual excitement; and 
they have disappeared before full information and 
calin judgment. 

II. Who was the author of the Epistle ? — This 
question is of less practical importance than the 
last; for many books are received as canonical, 
whilst little or nothing is known of their writers. 
In this epistle the superscription, the ordinary 
source of information, is wanting. Ite omission 
has been accounted for, since the days of Clement 
of Alexandria (apud Euseb. H. £. vi. 14) and 
Chrysostom, by supposing that St. Paul withheld 
his name, lest the sight of it should repel any Jew- 
ish Christians who might stil] regard him rather 
as an enemy of the law (Acts xxi. 21) than as a 
benefactor to their nation (Acts xxiv. 17). And 





b See Bleek, i. pp. 247 and 447. 
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Pantenus, or sore other predecessor of Clement, | writers who follow him, down to the middle of the 
adds that St. Paul would not write to the Jews as | fourth century, only touch on the point to deny 


an Apostle because he regarded the Lord himself 
as their Apostle (see the remarkable expression, 
Heb. iii. 1, twice quoted by Justin Martyr, Apol. 
i. 12, 63). 

It was the custom of the earliest fathers to quote 
passaves of Scripture without naming the writer 
or the book which supplied them. But there is no 
reason to doubt that at first, everywhere, except in 
North Africa, St. Paul was regarded as the author. 
‘¢ Among the Greek fathers,” says Olshausen ( Opus- 
cult, p. 95), no one is named either in Egypt, or 
in Syria, Palestine, Asia, or Greece, who is opposed 
to the opinion that this epistle proceeds from St. 
Paul.” The Alexandrian fathers, whether guided 
by tradition or by critical discernment, are the ear- 
liest to note the discrepancy of style between this 
epistle and the other thirteen. And they received 
it in the same sense that the speech in Acts xxii. 
1-21 is received as St. Paul's. Cleinent. ascribed 
to St. Luke the translation of the epistle into 
Greek from a Hebrew original of St. Paul. Ori- 
gen, embracing the opinion of those who, he says, 
preceded him, believed that the thoughts were St. 
Paul's, the language and composition St. Luke's 
or Clement's of Rome. Tertullian, knowing noth- 
ing of any connection of St. Paul with the epis- 
tle, names Barnabas as the reputed author accord- 
ing to the North African tradition, which in the 
time of Auyustine had taken the less detinite shape 
of a denial by some that the epistle was St. Paul's, 
and in the time of Isidore of Seville appears as a 
Latin opinion (founded on the dissonance of style) 
that it was written by Barnabas or Clement. At 
Rome Clement was silent as to the author of this 
as of the other epistles which he quotes; and the 


@ Professor Blunt, On the Right Use of the Early 
Fathers, pp. 439-444. gives a complete view of the evi- 
dence of Clement, Origen, and Eusebius as to the 
authorship of the epistle. 

b In this sense may be fairly understood the indi- 
rect declaration that this epistle is St. Paul's, which 
the Church of England puts into the mouth of her 
ministers in the Oilices for the Visitation of the Sick 
and the Solemnization of Matrimony. 

¢ Bishop Pearson (De suceessione priorum Rome 
episeoporum, ch. viii. § 8) says that the way in which 
Timothy is mentioned (xiii. 23) seems to him a suffi- 
cient proof that St. Paul was the author of this epistle. 
For another view of this passage see Bleek, i. 273. 

d It has been asserted by some German critics, as 
Schulz and Sey ffurth, that an unusually large propor- 
tion of araft Acyoueva, or peculiar words, is found in 
the Epistie to the Hebrews as compared with other 
epistles of Paul. This is denied by Prof. Stuart, who 
lastitutes an elaborate comparison between this epistle 
and the First Epistle to the Corinthians in reference to 
this point. (See his Comm. on Hebrews, 2 ed., p. 
217 ff., 223 ff.) As the result of this examination, he 
finds in 1 Cor. 23) words which occur nowhere else 
in the writings of Paul; while in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, accorling to the reckoning of Sevffarth, 
there are only 118 words of this class. Taking into 
account the comparative length of the two epistles, 
the number of peculiar words in the Epistle to the He- 
brews as comp:red with that in 1 Cor. is, according to 
Prof. Stuurt, in the proportion of 1 to 14. Hence he 
argues, that “tf the number of anaf Acyoueva in our 
epistle proves that i¢ was not from the hand of Paul, 
% must be more abundantly evident that Paul cannot 
have been the author ef the First Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians.”’ 

The facta in the case, however, are very ilferent 
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that the epistle is St. Paul's. 

The view of the Alexandrian fathers, a middle 
point between the Kastern and Western traditions, 
won its way in the Church. It was adopted as the 
most probable opinion by Eusebius; and its grad- 
ual reception may have led to the silent transfer, 
which was made about his time, of this epistle 
from the tenth place in the Greek Canon to the 
fourteenth, at the end of St. Paul's epistles, and 
before those of other Apostles. This place it held 
everywhere till the time of Luther; as if to indi- 
cate the deliberate and final acquiescence of the 
universal church in the opinion that it is one of 
the works of St. Paul, but not in the same full 
sense” as the other ten [nine] epistles, addressed to 
particular churches, are his. 

In the last three centuries every word and phrase 
in the epistle has been scrutinized with the most 
exact care for historical and graminatical evidence 
as to the authorship. The conclusions of individ- 
ual inquirers are very diverse; but the result has 
not been any considerable disturbance of the an 
cient tradition.c No new kind of difficulty has 
been discovered: no hypothesis open to fewer ob- 
jections than the tradition has been devised. The 
laborious work of the Kev. C. Forster (The Apos- 
tolical Authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews), 
which is a storehouse of grammatical evidence, ad- 
vocates the opinion that St. Paul was the author 
of the langnage, as well as the thouchts of the 
epistle. Professor Stuart, in the Introduction to 
his Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
discusses the internal evidence at great lenvth, and 
agrees in opinion with Mr. Forster.¢ Dr. C. 
Wordsworth, On the Canon of the Scriptures, 





from what Prof. Stuart supposes. In the first place, 
20 of his azag Aeycueva in Ist Corinthians are found 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, which, to make the 
comparison tolerably fair, should be assumed as Pau- 
line; 5 others are found only in quotations; and 18 
more do not properly belong in the list, while 26 should 
be added to it. Correcting these errors, we find the 
number of peculiar words in 1 Cor. to be about 217 
On the other hand, the number of amaf Acyoneva in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, not reckoning, of course, 
those in quotations from the Old Testament, instead 
of being only 118, as Prof. Stuart assumes, is about 
800. (The precise numbers vary a little according to 
the text of the Greek Testament adopted as the basis 
of comparison.) Leaving out of account quotations 
from the Old Testament, the number of lines in the 
lst Epistle to the Corinthians, in Knapp’s edition of 
the Greek Testament. is 922; in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, 640. We have then the proportion — 640 

922: :300: 482; showing that if the nuinber of pecu 
liar words was ns great in 1 Corinthians in proportion 
to its length as in the Epistle to the Hebrews, we 
should find there 482 instead of about 217. In other 
words, the number of amraf Acyoueva in Hebrews 
exceeds that in 1 Corinthians in nearly the propor- 
tion of 2to 1. No judicious critic would rest an ar- 
gument in such a case on the mere number of pecu- 
liar words; but if this matter is to be discussed at all, 
it is desirable that the facts should be correctly pre- 
sented. There is much that is erroneous or fallacious 
in Professor Stuart’s other remarks on the internal evi- 
dence. The work of Mr. Forster in relation to this 
subject (mentioned above), displays the same intellect- 
ual characteristics as his treatise on the [fimvaritie 
Inscriptions, hia One Prineval Language, and his Nrto 
Pea for the Antaenticity of the Text of the Thre Hrav 

en'y Witnesses (1 Juin v. 7), recently published A. 
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Lect. ix., leans to the same conclusion. Dr. S. 
Davidson, in his /utroduction to the New Testt- 
ment, gives a very careful and minute summary of 
the argumenta of all the principal modern critics 
who reason upon the internal evidence, and con- 
cludes, in substantial agreement with the Alexan- 
drian tradition, that St. Paul was the author of the 
epistle, and that, as regards its phraseology and style, 
St. Luke coGperated with him in making it what it 
now appears. ‘The tendency of opinion in Ger- 
many has been to ascribe the epistle to some other 
author than St. Paul. Luther's conjecture, that 
Apollos was the author, has been widely adopted 
by Le Clerc, Bleek, Ve Wette, Tholuck, Bunsen, 
and others.¢ [ApoLtos, Amer. ed.} Barnabas 
has been named by Wieseler, Thiersch, and others,” 
Luke by Grotius, Silas by others. Neander attri- 
butes it to some apostolic man of the Pauline 
echool, whose training and metliod of stating doc- 
trinal truth differed from St. Paul's. The distin- 
guished name of H. Ewald has been given recently 
to the hypothesis (partly anticipated by Wetstein), 
that it was written neither by St. Paul, nor to the 
Hebrews, but by some Jewish teacher residing at 
Jerusalem to a church in sume important Italian 
town, which is supposed to have sent a deputation 
to Palestine. Most of these guesses are quite des- 
titute of historical evidence, and require the sup- 
port of imaginary facts to place them on a seeming 
equality with the traditionary account. ‘They can- 
not be said to rise out of the region of possibility 
into that of probability; but they are such as any 
man of leisure and learning might multiply till 
they include every name in the limited list that we 
possess of St. Paul's contemporaries. 

The tradition of the Alexandrian fathers is not 
without some difficulties. It is truly said that the 
style of reasoning is different from that which St. 
Paul uses in his acknowledged epistles. But it 
may be replied, —Is the adoption of a different 
style of reasoning inconsistent with the versatility 
of that mind which could express itself in writings 
so diverse as the Pastoral Epistles and the preced- 
ing nine? or in speeches so diverse as those which 
are severally addressed to pagans at Athens and 
{ -yeaonia, to Jews at Pisidian Antioch, to Christian 
elders at Miletus? Is not such diversity just what 
might be expected from the man who in Syrian 
Antioch resisted circumcision and St. Peter, but in 
Jerusalem kept the Nazarite vow, and made con- 
cessions to Hebrew Christians; who professed to 
become “all things to all men“ (1 Cor. ix. 22); 
whose education qualified him to express his 
thoughts in the idiom of either Syria or Greece, 
and to vindicate to Christianity whatever of eter- 
pal truth was known in the world, whether it had 
Lecome current in Alexandrian philosophy, or in 
Rabbinical tradition ? 

If it be asked to what extent, and by whom was 
St. Paul assisted in the composition of this epistle, 


@ Among these must now be placed Dean Alford, 
who in the fourth volume of his Greek Testament (pub- 
lished since the above article was in type), discusses 
the question with great care and candor, and concludes 
that the epistle was written by Apollos to the Romans, 
wbout A. p. 69, from Ephesus. 

>» Among these are some, who, unlike Origen, deny 
that Barnabas is the author of the epistle which bears 
his name. If it be granted that we have no specimen 
of his style, the hypothesis which connects him with 
the Epistle to the Hebrews becomes less improbable. 
Many circumstances show that he poasessed some qual- 


the reply must be in the words of Origen, « Whe 
wrote [%. e. as in Kom. xvi. 22, wrote from the au- 
thor’s dictation] this epistle, only God knows."’ 
The style is not quite like that of Clement of 
Rome. Both style and sentiment are quite unlike 
those of the author of the Epistle of Barnabas 
Of the three apostolic men named by African 
fathers, St. Luke is the most likely to have shared in 
the composition of this epistle. The similarity in 
phraseology which exists between the acknowledged 
writings of St. Luke-and this epistle; his constant 
companionship with St. Paul, and his habit of lis- 
tening to and recording the Apostle’s argumenta, 
form a strong presumption in his favor. 

But if St. Luke were joint-author with St. Paul, 
what share in the composition is to be assigned to 
him? This question has been asked by those who 
regard joint-authorship as an impossibility, and 
ascribe the epistle to some other writer than St. 
Paul. Perhaps it is not easy, certainly it is not 
necessary, to find an answer which would satisfy or 
silence persons who pursue an historical inquiry 
into the region of conjecture. Who shall detiue 
the exact responsibility of ‘Timothy or Silvanus, or 
Sosthenes in those seven epistles which St. Paul 
inscribes with some of their names conjointly with 
his own? ‘To what extent does St. Mark's lan- 
guage clothe the inspired recollections of St. Peter, 
which, according to ancient tradition, are recorded 
in the second Gospel? Or, to take the acknowl- 
edged writings of St. Luke himsclt, —what is the 
share of the “eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word ’”’ (Luke i. 2), or what is the share of St. Paul 
himself in that Gospel, which some persons, not 
without countenance from tradition, conjecture that 
St. Luke wrote under his master's eye, in the prison 
at Cresarea; or who shall assign to the follower and 
the master their portions respectively in those seven 
characteristic speeches at Antioch, Lystra, Athens, 
Miletus, Jerusalem, and Cesarea? If St. Luke 
wrote down St. Paul's Gospel, and condensed _ his 
missionary speeches, may he not have taken after- 
wards a more important share in the composition 
of this epistle ? 

III. Zou whom was the Epistle sent  — This ques- 
tion was agitated as early as the time of Chrysos- 
tom, who replies —to the Jews in Jerusalem and 
Palestine. ‘The ancient tradition preserved by 
Clement of Alexandria, that it was originally writ- 
ten in Hebrew by St. Paul, points to the same 
quarter. The unfaltering tenacity with which the 
Kastern Church from the beginning maintained the 
authority of this epistle leads to the inference that 
it was sent thither with sufticient credentials in the 
first instance. Like the First Epistle of St. John 
it has no inscription embodied in its text, and yet 
it differs from a treatise by containing several direct 
personal appeals, and from a homily, by closing 
with messages and salutations. Its present title, 
which, though ancient, cannot be proved to have 


ifications for writing such an epistle ; such as his Le- 
vitical desceut, his priestly education, his reputation 
at Jerusalem, his acquaintance with Gentile churches, 
his company with St. Paul, the tradition of Tertullian, 
etc. 

¢ Liinemann, followed by Dean Alford, argues that 
Origen must have meant here, as he confessedly does 
a few lines further on, to indicate an author, not a 
ascribe. by 6 ypawas ; but he acknowledges that Olshaw 
sen, Stenglein, and Delitzsch, do not allow the neces 
sity 
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deen inscribed by the writer of the epistle, might 
have been given to it, in accordance with the use 
of the term Hebrews in the N. T., if it had been 
addressed either to Jews who lived at Jerusalem, 
aud spoke Aramaic (Acts vi. 1), or to the descend- 
ants of Abraham generally (2 Cor. xi. 22; Phil. 
iii. 5). | 

But the argument of the epistle is such as could 
be used with most effect to a church consisting 
exclusively of Jews by birth, personally familiar 
with,? and attached to, the Temple-service. And 
such a community (as Bleek, /Zebrder, i. 31, argues) 
could be found only in Jerusalem and its neighbor- 
hood. And if the church at Jerusalem retained its 
former distinction of including a great company of 
priests (Acts vi. 7) — a class professionally familiar 
with the songs of the Temple, accustomed to dis- 
cuss the interpretation of Scripture, and acquainted 
with the prevailing Alexandrian philosophy — such 
a church would be peculiarly fit to appreciate this 
epistle. For it takes from the Book of [’salms the 
remarkable proportion of sixteen out of thirty-two 
quotations from the O. T., which it contains. It 
relies so much on deductions from Scripture that 
this circumstance has been pointed out as incon- 
sistent with the tone of independent apostolic au- 
thority, which characterizes the undoubted epistles 
of St. Paul. And so frequent is the use of Alex- 
andrian philesophy and exegesis that it has sug- 
gested to some critics Apollos as the writer, to 
others the Alexandrian church as the primarv re- 
cipient of the epistle.> If certain members of the 
church at Jerusalem possessed goods (IIeb. x. 34), 
and the means of ministering to distress (vi. 10), 
this fact is not irreconcilable, as bas been sup- 
posed, with the deep poverty of other inhabitants 
of Jerusalem (Rom. xv. 26, &e.); but it agrees 
exactly with the condition of that church thirty 
years previously (Acts ii. 45, and iv. 34), and with 
the historical estimate of the material prusperity 
of the Jews at this time (Merivale, //istory of the 
Romans unter the Empire, vi. 531, ch. lix.). If 
St. Paul quotes to Hebrews the LX.X. without cor- 
recting it where it ditlers from the Hebrew, this 
agrees with his practice in other epistles, and with 
the fact that, as elsewhere so in Jerusalem, Hebrew 
was a dead language, acquired only with much pains 
by the learned. The Scriptures were popularly 
known in Aramaic or Greek: quotations were made 
from memory, and verified by memory. Probably 
Prof. Jowett is correct in his inference (1st edit. i. 
361), that St. Paul did not famulerly know the 
Hebrew original, while he possessed a minute knowl- 
edge of the ILXX. 

Ebrard limits the primary circle of readers even 
to a section of the church at Jerusalem. Consid- 
ering such passages as v. 12, vi. 10, x. 32, as prob- 
ably inapplicable to the whole of that church, he 
conjectures that St. Paul wrote to some neophytes 
whose conversion, though not mentioned in the 


a For an explanation of the alleged ignorance of the 
author of Heb. ix. as to the furniture of the Temple, 
eee Ebrard's Commentary on the passage, or Professor 
Stuart's Excursus, xvi. and xvii. 

6 The influence of the Alexandrian school did not 
begin with Philo, and was not confined to Alexandria. 
{ALEXANDRIA-] The means and the evidence of its 
progress may be traced in the writings of the son of 
Birach (Maurice's Moral and M-taphysical Piilosophy, 
1. § 8, p. 234), the author of the Book of Wisdom 
‘Ewald, Geschichte, iv. 648), Aristobulus, Ezekiel, Philo, 
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influence in the time of his last recorded sojourn in 
Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 22). 

Some critics have maintained that this epistle 
was addressed directly to Jewish believers everv- 
where; others have restricted it to those who dwelt 
in Asia and Gireece. Almost every city in which 
St. Paul labored has been selected by some critic 
as the place to which it was originally sent. Not 
only Rome and Cesarea, where St. Paul was long 
imprisoned, but, amid the profound silence of its 
early Fathers, Alexandria also, which he never saw, 
have each found their advocates. And one con- 
jecture connects this epistle specially with the 
Gentile Christians of Ephesus. These guesses agree 
in being entirely unsupported by historical evidence ; 
and each of them has some special plausibility com - 
bined with difficulties peculiar to itself. 

IV. Where and when wus it written ? — Eastern 
traditions of the fourth century, in connection with 
the opinion that St. Paul is the writer, name Italy 
and Kome, or Athens, as the place from whence 
the epistle was written. Hither place would agree 
with, perhaps was suggested by, the mention of 
Timothy in the last chapter. An inference in favor 
of Rome may be drawn from the Apvstle’s long 
captivity there in company with Timothy and Luke. 
(‘esarea is open to a similar inference; and it has 
heen conjecturally named as the place of the com- 
position of the Epp. to the Colossians, Ephesians, 
and Philippians: but it is not supported by any 
tradition. From the expression “they of (axé) 
Italy,”’ xiii. 24, it has been inferred that the writer 
could not have been in Italy; but Winer (Gram- 
matek, § 66, 6), denies that the preposition neces- 
sarily has that force. 

The epistle was evidently written before the 
destruction of Jerusalem in A. p. 70. The whole 
argument, and specially the passaves viii. 4 and ff, 
ix. 6 and ff. (where the present tenses of the Greek 
are unaccountably changed into past in the English 
version), and xiii. 10 and ff imply that the Temple 
was standing, and that its usual course of Divine 
service was carried on without interruption. A 
Christian reader, keenly watching in the doomed ¢ 
city for the fulfillment of his Lord's prediction, 
would at once understand the ominous references 
to “that which beareth thorns and briers, and is 
rejected, and is nigh unto cursing, whose end is to 
be burned; "’ “that which decaveth and waxeth 
old, and is ready to vanish away; *’ and the coming 
of the expected “ Day,” and the removing of those 
things that are shaken. vi. 8, viii. 13, x. 25, 37, xii. 
27. But these forebodings seem less distinct and 
circumstantial than they might have been if uttered 
immediately before the catastrophe. The references 
to former teachers xiii. 7, and earlier instruction v. 
12, and x. 32, might suit any time after the first 
years of the church: but it would be interesting to 
connect the first reference with the martyrdom 4 
of St. James at the Passover a. v. 62. Modern 
criticism has not destroyed, though it has weakened, 





and Theodotus (Ewald, iv. 297); in the phraseology 
of St. John (Prof. Jowett, On the Ti ssalontans, ete. 
Ist edit. i. 408), and the arguments of St. Paul (ibid 
p. 361); in the establishment of an Alexandrian syn 
agogue at Jerusalem (Acts vi. 9), and the existence of 
schools of scriptural interpretation there (Ewald, Ge 
Schichte, vy. 63, and vi. 231). 

¢ See Josephus, B. J. vi. 5, § 3. 

d See Josephus, Ant. xx. 9, § 1; Euseb. H. EB. if 
23 ; and Rocogn. Clement. i. 70, ap. Coteler. i. 509. 
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the connection of this epistle with St. Paul's; Hebrew Christian. 


And even if, amid the fiera 


Roman captivity (A. D. 61-63) by substituting the ‘factions and frequent oscillations of authority ir. 


reading Tos Seopulas, « the prisoners,”’ for rots 
Secuoss prov (A. V. “me in my bonds), x. 34; 
by proposing to interpret amroAeAupévoy, xiii 23, as 
“sent away,” rather than ‘set at liberty; ”’ and 
bv urging that the condition of the writer. as por- 
trayed in xiii. 18, 19, 23, is not necessarily that 
of a prisoner, and that there may possibly be no 
allusion to it in xiii. 3. On the whole, the date 
which best agrees with the traditionary account of 
the authorship and destination of the epistle is 
A. D. 63, about the end of St. Paul's imprisonment 
at Rome, or a year after Albinns succeeded Festus 
as procurator. 

V. In what language was it written ? — Like 
St. Matthew's Gospel, the Epistle to the Hebrews 
has afforded ground for much unimportant contro- 
versy respecting the language in which it was 
originally written. The earliest statement is that 
of Clement of Alexandria (preserved in Euseb. //. 
E. vi. 14), to the effect that it was written by St. 
Paul in Hebrew, and translated by St. Luke into 
Greek; and hence, as Clement observes, arises the 
identity of the style of the epistle and that of the 
Acts. This statement is repeated, after a long 
interval, by Eusebius, Theodoret, Jerome, and sev- 
eral later fathers: but it is not noticed by the 
majority. Nothing is said to lead us to regard it 
as a tradition, rather than a conjecture suyested 
by the style of the epistle. No person is said to 
have used or seen a Hebrew original. The Aramaic 
copy. included in the Peshito, has never been re- 
garded otherwise than as a translation. Among 
the few modern supporters of an Aramaic original 
the most distinguished are Joseph Hallet, an Eng- 
lish writer in 1727 (whose able essay is most easily 
accessible in a Latin translation in Wolfs Cure 
Philologice, iv. 806-837), and J. D. Michaelis, 
Erklér. des Briefes an die Hebrder. Bleek (i. 
6-23), argues in support of a Greek original, on 
the grounds of (1) the purity and easy flow of the 
Greek; (2) the use of Greek words which could 
not be adequately expressed in Hebrew without 
long periphrase ; (3) the use of paronomasia — 
under which head he disallows the inference against 
an Aramaic original which has been drawn from 
the double sense given to d3:a@fen, ix. 15; and 
(4) the use of the Septuagint in quotations and 
references which do not correspond with the He- 
brew text. 

VI. Condition of the Hebrews, and scope of the 
Epistle. — The numerous Christian churches scat- 
tered throughout Judwa (Acts ix. 31; Gal. i. 22) 
were continually exposed to persecution from the 
Jews (1 Thess. ii. 14), which would become more 
searching and extensive as churches multiplied, and 
as the growing turbulence of the nation ripened 
into the insurrection of A. D. 66. Personal violence, 
apoliation of property, exclusion from the synagogue, 
and domestic strife were the universal forms of per- 
secution. But in Jerusalem there was one addi- 
tional weapon in the hands of the predominant 
oppressors of the Christians. Their magnificent 
national Temple, hallowed to every Jew by ancient 
historical and by gentler personal recollections, with 
its irresistible attractions, its soothing strains, and 
mysterious ceremonies, might be shut against the 


@ See the ingenious, but perhaps overstrained, in- 
terpretation of Heb. xi. in Thiersch’s Commientatio 
Misiorica de Episto’a ad Hebraeos. 


Jerusalem, this affliction were not often laid upon 
him, yet there was a secret burden which every 
Hebrew Christian bore within him — the knowledge 
that the end of all the beauty and awfulness of 
Zion was rapidly approaching. Paralyzed, perhaps, 
by this consciousness, and enteebled by their attach- 
ment to a lower form of Christianity, they became 
stationary in knowledge, weak in faith, void of 
energy, and even in danger of apostasy from Christ. 
For, as afflictions multiplied round them, and made 
them feel more keenly their dependence on Ged, 
and their need of near and frequent and associated 
approach to Him, they seemed, in consequence of 
their Christianity, to be receding from the God of 
their fathers, and losing that means of communion 
with Him which they used toenjoy. Angels, Moses, 
and the High-priest — their intercessors in heaven, 
in the grave, and on earth — became of less im- 
portance in the creed of the Jewish Christian; their 
glory waned as he grew in Christian experience. 
Already he felt that the Lord’s day was superseding 
the Sabbath, the New Covenant the Old. What 
could take the place of the Temple, and that which 
was behind the veil, and the Levitical sacrifices, 
and the Holy City, when they should cease to exist ? 
What compensation could Christianity offer bim 
for the loss which was pressing® the Hebrew 
Christian more and more. 

James, the bishop of Jerusalem, had just Jeft his 
place vacant by a martyr’s death. Neither to 
Cephas at Babylon, nor to John at Ephesus, the 
third pillar of the Apostolic Church, was it given 
to understand all the greatness of his want, and to 
speak to him the word in season. But there came 
tv him from Rome the voice of one who had been 
the foremost in sounding the depth and breadth of 
that love of Christ which was all but incompre- 
hensible to the Jew, one who feeling more than any 
other Apostle the weight of the care of all the 
churches, yet clung to his own people with a love 
ever ready to break out in impassioned words, and 
unsought and ill-requited deeds of kindness. He 
whom Jerusalem had sent away in chains to Rome 
again lifted up his voice in the hallowed city among 
his countrymen; but with words and arguments 
suited to their capacity, with a strange, borrowed 
accent, and atone in which reigned no apostolic 
authority, and a face veiled in very love from way- 
ward children who might refuse to hear divine and 
saving truth, when it fell from the lips of Paul. 

He meets the Hebrew Christians on their own 
ground. His answer is— “ Your new faith gives 
you Christ, and, in Christ, all vou seek, all your 
fathers sought. In Christ the Son of God you 
have an all-sufficient Mediator, nearer than angels 
to the Father, eminent above Moses as a benefactor, 
more sympathizing and more prevailing than the 
high- -priest as an intercessor: His sabbath awaita 
you in heaven; to His covenant the old was in- 
tended to be subscruiciit: Ilis atonement is the 
eternal reality® of which sacrifices are but the 
passing shadow; His city heavenly, not made with 
hands. Having Him, believe in Him with all your 
heart, with a faith in the unseen future, strong as 
that of the saints of old, patient under present, and 
prepared for coming woe, full of energy, and hope, 
and holiness, and love.” 

Such was the teaching of the Epistle to the He 


6 See Bishop Butler's Ana/ogy, ii. 5, § 6. 
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orews. We do not possess the means of tracing | (Stud. u. Krit. 1859, p. 142), Schneckenburger 


out step by step its effect upon them; but we know 
that the result at which it aimed was achieved. 
The church at Jerusalem did not apostatize. It 
migrated to Pella (Eusebius, H. £. iii. 5); and 
there, no longer dwindled under the cold shadow 
of overhanging Judaism, it followed the Hebrew 
Christians of the Dispersion in gradually entering 
on the possession of the full liberty which the law 
of Christ allows to all. 

And this great epistle remains to after times, a 
keystone binding together that succession of inspired 
men which spans over the ages between Moses and 
St. Jolin. It teaches the Christian student the sub- 
stantial identity of the revelation of God, whether 
given through the Prophets, or through the Son; 
for it shows that God's purposes are unchangeable, 
however diversely in ditterent ages they have been 
‘“‘ reflected in broken and fitful rays, glancing back 
from the troubled waters of the human soul.” It 
is a source of inexhaustible comfort to every Chris- 
tian sufferer in inward perplexity, or amid “re- 
proaches and afflictions.”’ It is a pattern to every 
Christian teacher of the method in which larger 
views should be imparted, gently, reverently, and 
seasonably, to feeble spirits prone to cling to ancient 
forms, and to rest in accustomed feelings. 

VIL. Literature connected with the Fjnistle. — 
In addition to the books already referred to, four 
commentaries may be selected as the best repre- 
sentatives of distinct lines of thought; — those of 
Chrysostom, Calvin, Estius, and Bleek. Liinemann 
(1855 [dd ed. 1867]}), and Delitzsch (1858) have 
recently added valuable commentaries to those 
already in existence. 

The commentaries accessible to the English 
reader are those of Professor Stuart (of Andover, 
U.S. [2d ed., 1833, abridged by Prof. R. D. C. 
Robbins, Andover, 1860]), and of Ebrard, trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. Fulton [in vol. vi. of Olshausen’s 
Bill. Comm., Amer. ed.]. Dr. Owen's Exercita- 
duns on the Hebrews are not chiefly valuable as an 
attempt at exevesis. The Paraphrase and Notes 
of Peirce [2d ed. Lond. 1734] are praised by Dr. 
Doddridge. Among the well-known collections of 
English notes on the Greek text or English version 
of the N. T., those of Hammond, Fell, Whitby, 
Macknight, Wordsworth, and Alford may be par- 
ticularly mentioned. In Prof. Stanley's Sermons 
and Essays on the Apostolical Age there is a 
thoughtful and eloquent sermon on this epistle; 
and it is the subject of three Warburtonian Lec- 
tures, by the Rey. F. D. Maurice [Lond. 1846]. 

A tolerably complete list of commentaries on 
this epistle may be found in Bleek, vol. ii. pp. 10- 
16, and a comprehensive but shorter list at the end 
of Ebrard’s Commentary. W. T. B. 

* The opinion that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was not written by Paul has found favor with many 
besides those whose names have been mentioned. 
Among these are Ulimann (Stud. u. Kvit. 1828, p. 
388 ff.), Schott (/sagoge, 1830, §§ 79-87), Schleier- 
macher (Linl. ins N. T. p. 439), Lechler (Das Apost. 
Zeta. p. 159 f.), Wieseler (Chron. d. Apost. 
Zeitalt, p. 504 f.), and in a separate treatise ( Un- 
tersuchung ber den Hebraerbricf, Kiel, 1861), 
Twesten (Dogmattk, 4te Aufi., i. 95, and in Piper's 
Evangel. Kalender for 1856, p. 43 f.), Kostlin (in 
Kaur and Zeller's Theol. Jahrb. 1854, p. 425 f.), 
Credner (Gesch. des Neutest. Kanon, edited by 
Volkmar, p. 161), Schmid (Bibl. Theol. des N. T. 
§ 72), Renss (Gesch. des N. T. 4te Ausy.), Weiss 
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(Acitrdye, and in the Stud. u. Kitt. 1859, p. 283 f.), 
Hase (Aurchengesch. Tte Aufl. § 39, p. 686 of the 
Amer. trans.), Lange (Das Apost. Zettalter, i 
185 f.), Ritschl (Stud. u. Krtt. 1866, p. 89), 
Liinemann (/7andb. p. 1 f., 3te Aufl. 1867, 13tk 
pt. of Meyer's Komm. ib. d. N. T.), Von Gerlach 
(Das N. T. ete., Einl. p. xxxiv.), Messner (Jie 
Lehre der Apostel, p. 293 ff.), Riehm (Lehrbegr. 
des Iebrder-Br.. neue Ausg. 1867), Moll (in 
Lange’s Bibelicerk), Holtzmann (in Bunsen’s Bibel 
werk, viii. 512 ff), the Roman Catholics Feilmoser 
(Link. ins N. T. p. 359), Lutterbeck (Neulest. 
Lehrbegr. ii. 245), Maier (Comm. ib. d. Brief an 
die Hebrder, 1861), and among writers in English, 
Norton (in the Christiun Aicam. 1827 to 182%), 
Valirey (elation between Judaism and Christianity, 
pp. 311-331), Treyelles (in Horne's /ntroductwn, 
10th ed., iv. 585), Schaff (Apostolic Church, p. 641 
f.), Conybeare and Howson, Life and Lyp. of St 
Paul, new ed. chap. xxviii.), Westcott (Canon of 
NV. 7. 2d ed. p. 314), and others. In justice to this 
opinion, the chief arguments urged in its support 
may be more particularly stated. ‘Those furnished 
by the epistle itself may be classified according to 
their general nature as formal, doctrinal, personal: 

I. To the first class belong, (1.) The absence of a 
salutation, and in general the treatise-like charac- 
ter of the estle. The explanation of Pantsenus (?) 
is inadequate, for Paul might have sent a salutation 
without styling himself ‘apostle’? (cf. Epp. to 
Phil. Thess. Philem.); the supposition of Clement 
of Alexandria attributes to the Apostle a procedure 
which, even if quite worthy of him, was hardly 
practicable, certainly hazardous, and plainly at 
variance with the indications that the author was 
known to his readers (cf. xiii. 18, 19, 22 f.); the 
assumption that Paul in this epistle abandoned his 
ordinary manner of composition for some unknown 
reason, admits the facts, but adopts what, in view 
of the thirteen extant specimens of his epistolary 
style, is the less probable explanation of them. (2.) 
The peculiarities reltive to the employment of the 
O. T. Paul quotes the O. T. freely, in the epistle 
it is quoted with punctilious accuracy; Paul very 
often gives evidence of having the Hebrew in mind, 
the epistle almost (if not quite) uniformly repro- 
duces the ]L.ACX. version, and that, too, in a form of 
the text (Cod. Alex.) differing generally from the 
LXX. text employed by the Apostle (Cod. Vat.); 
Paul commonly introduces his quotations as “ Scrip- 
ture,’ often gives the name of the human author, 
but in the epistle the quotations, with but a single 
exception (ii. 6), are attributed more or less directly 
to God. (3.) The characteristics of expression. 
(a.) The epistle is destitute of many of Paul’s 
favorite expressions — expressions which, being of a 
general nature and pertinent in any epistle, betray 
the Apostle’s habits of thought. For instance, the 
phrase é, Xpiorg, which occurs 78 times in the 
acknowledged epistles of Paul (being found in all 
except the short Epistle to Titus), does not occur 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, although this epistle, 
quotations excluded, is rather more than one 
seventh as long as the aggregate length of the 
other thirteen; the phrase 6 xdpios Inoovs Xpirrds 
(variously modified as respects arrangement and 
pronouns), which occurs in every one of Paul's 
epistles, and more than 80 times in all, is not to 
be found in the Epistle to the Hebrews; the word 
evayyéArov, though used 60 times by Paul, and 
in all his epistles except that to ‘litus, is not me’ 
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with in this epistle; the term sxarfp, applied to! indced, to the O. T., but still oftener quietly sssnm 
God 36 tines by Paul (exclusive of 6 instances in| ing plenary authority to declare truth not revealed 
which God is called the Father of Christ), and |to holy men of old; but the writer to the Hebrews 
occurring in every one of his epistles, is so used | rests his teaching upon Biblical statements almoat 
but once in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and then | exclusively. 
ov way of antithesis (Heb. xii. 9). (b.) It sub-} III. Among the matters personal which seem to 
stitutes certain synonymous words and constructions | conflict with the opinion that the epistle is Paul's, 
in place of those usual with Paul: ex. gr. uio-| are enumerated, (1.) The circumstance that it is 
Garodocia for the simple pic Ods employed by Paul; | addressed to Jewish readers: if Paul wrote it, he 
BéToxov elvai, etc., instead of Paul's xorvwydy | departed, in doing so, from his ordinary province 
etc.; the intransitive use of xadi¢w in the phrase |of labor (cf. Gal. ii. 9; Rom. xv. 20). (2.) The 
KadiCw év Seta Tov eau, where Paul uses the verb | omission of any justification of his apostolic course 
transitively; the expression 3:awayrds, els 7d way-|Telative to Judaism; and, assuming the epistle to 
TeA€s, els Td Sinvenés instead of Paul's xdyrore, | have been destined for believers at Jerusalem, his 
(c.) It exhibits noticeable peculiarities of expres- | use of language implying affectionate intimacy with 
sion: the phrase eis +d Sinvexés belongs to this | them (xiii. 19, etce.; cf. Acts xxi. 17 f.). (8.) The 
class also; other specimens are the use of dcoy . . .| cool, historic style in which reference is made to 
Kara Togovro OF oirw, TovovTm . . . dary, or | the early persecutions and martyrdoms of the churcb 
Saw alone, and of wapd and gwép in expressing | at Jerusalem (xiii. 7, xii. 4). In these Paul had 
comparison ; connectives, like édywep (three times), | been a prominent actor; and such passages as 1 
oOey (six times), which are never used by Paul. | Cor. xv. 9; 1 Tim. i. 12 f., show how he was ac- 
(d.) And in general its language and style differ | customed to allude to them, even in writing to 
from Paul's — its language, in being less Ile-| third parties. (4.) The intimation (ii. 3) that the 
braistic, more literary, more idiomatic in construc- | writer, like his readers, received the Gospel indirectly, 
tion; its style, in being less impassioned, more | through those who had been the personal disciples 
recular, more rhythmical and euphonious. ‘hese | of Christ. Paul, on the contrary, uniformly insists 
differences have been generally conceded from the|that he did not receive the Gospel through any 
first, and by such judges as Clement of Alexandria | human channel, but by direct revelation ; and he ac- 
and Origen, to whom Greek was vernacular. ‘They | cordingly claims coequality with the other Apostles 
are not satisfactorily accounted for by supposing a} (Gal. i. 1, 11, 12, 15, 16; ii. 6; 1 Cor. ix. 1; xi. 
considerable interval of time to have elapsed be-| 23; Eph. iii. 2,3; 2 Cor. xi. 5). The reply, that 
tween the composition of the other epistles and | the writer here uses the plural communicatively and, 
this — for so far as we are acquainted with the | strictly speaking, does not mean to include himself, 
Apostle’s history we can find no room for such an! is unsatisiactory. For he does not quietly drop a 
interval, and his style as exhibited in the other | distinction out of sight; he expressly designates 
epistles shows no tendency towards the required | three separate classes, namely, “ the Lord,” “ them 
transformation; nor by assuming that Paul elabo. | that heard,’’ and “we,’’ and, in the face of this 
rated his style because writing to Jews —for the | explicit distinction, includes himself in the third 
Jews were not accustomed to finished Greek, and | class — this he does, although his argument would 
he who ‘to the Jews became as a Jew’ did not | have been strengthened had he been able (like Paul) 
trouble himself to polish his style on occasions | to appeal to a direct revelation frora heaven. 
when such labor might have been appreciated (cf.| These internal arguments are not offset by the 
2 Cor. xi. 6); nor by attributing the literary | evidence from tradition. Respecting that evidence, 
elegance of the epistle to its amanuensis — for the | statements like Olshausen’s give an impression not 
other epistles were dictated to ditterent persons, | altogether correct. For, not to mention that Fuse- 
yet exhibit evident marks of a common author. bius, although often citing the epistle as Paul's, 
II. The doctrinal indications at variance with the | elsewhere admits (as Origen had virtually done 
theory of its Pauline authorship do nut amount to; before him, Euseb. H. £. vi. 25) that its apostolic 
a conflict in any particular with the presentations of | origin was not wholly unquestioned by the oriental 
truth made by the Apostle; nor are its divergencies | churches (//. £. iii. 3), and in another passage 
from the Pauline type of doctrine so marked as|(//. £. vi. 13) even classes it himself among the 
those of James and John. - Still, it has peculiarities | antilegomena, it is noticeable that the Alexandrian 
which are distinctive: Paul delights to present the | testimony from the very first gives evidence that 
Gospel as justification before God though faith in| the epistle was felt to possess characteristics at 
the Crucitied One; in the Epistle to the Hebrews, on | variance with Pauline authorship. The statement 
the other hand, it is represented as consummated | of Clement that the epistle was translated from the 
Judaism. In accordance with this fundamental | Hebrew, is now almost unanimously regarded as 
difference, the epistle defines and illustrates faith | incorrect; how then can we be assured of the truth 
in a generic sense, as trust in God's assurances and | of the accompanying assertion — or rather, the other 
as antithetic to sight; whereas with Paul faith is! half of the same statement — that it was written 
specific — a sinner's trust in Christ — and antithetic | by Paul? Further, in the conflict of testimony 
(generally) to works: it sets forth the eternal high- | between the East and the West, it is not altogether 
priesthood of the Messiah, while Paul dwells upon ; clear that the probabilities favor the Fast. Halfa 
Christ’s triumphant resurrection: in it the seed of | century before we find the epistle mentioned in the 
Abraham are believing Jews, while Paul everywhere | Kast, and hardly thirty years after it was written, it 
makes Gentiles joint-heirs with Jews of the grace | was known and prized at Rome by a man anciently 
of life: it is conspicuous, too, among the N. T.| believed to have been a fellow-laborer with the 
writings for its spiritualizing, at times half-mystical, | Apostle. It seems hardly possible that, had Paul 
mode of interpreting the O. T. Further, these | been its author, Clement should have been ignorant 
different presentations of the Christian doctrine are ‘of the fact; or that, the fact once known, knowl- 
in general made to rest. upon different grounds: {edge of it should have died out while tne epiatle 
Paul speaks as the messenzer of God, often referring, | itself survived. And yet in all parts of the Wet — 
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fn Gaul, Italy, Africa — the epistle was regarded 
es un-Pauline. 

The theory that Paul was mediately or indirectly 
the author, has been adopted by Hug (Zinl. ii. 
422 f.), Ebrard (in Olshausen’s Cun. on N. T., vi. 
620. Keudrick’s ed.), Guericke (Ges: tmmigesch. des 
N. T. p. 419 f.), Davidson (/ntroduction to the 
N. T. iii 256 f.), Delitzsch (in Rudelbach and 
Guericke’s Zeitschr. for 1849, trans. in the Evangel. 
dter. Mercersburg, Oct. 1850, p. 184 ff, and in 
his Cum. p. 707), Bloomfield (Gr. Z'est., 9th ed., 
ii. 574 tf.), Roberts (Discussions on the Gospels, pt. 
i. chap. vi.), and others, who think Luke to have 
yiven the epistle its present form; by Thiersch (in 
the Progr. named above, and in Die Airche im 
Apost. Zeit it. p. 197 f.), Conybeare (as above), and 
others, who make Barnabas chietly responsible for 
its stvle; by Olshausen (Opusc. p. 118 ff), who 
supposes that sundry presbyters were concerned in 
its origin; and by many who regard the Apostle’s 
assistant as unknown. Now respecting the theory 
of mediate authorship it may be remarked: If Paul 
dictated the epistle, and Luke or some other scribe 
merely penned it, Paul remains its sole author; 
this was his usual mode of composing; this mode 
of composition does not occasion any perceptible 
diversity in his style; hence, this form of the 
hypothesis is useless as an explanation of the 
epistle’s peculitrities. Again, if the epistle is 
assumed to be the joint production of Paul and some 
friend or friends, the assumption is unnatural, with- 
out evidence, without unequivocal analogy in the 
origin of any other inspired epistle, and insufficient 
to remove the difficulties in the case. Once more, 
if we suppose the ideas to be in the main Paul's, 
but their present form to be due to somie one else, 
then Paul, not having participated actively in the 
work of composing the epistle, cannot according to 
the ordinary use of language be called its author. 
Whatever be the capacity in which Paul associates 
Timothy, Silvanus, and Sosthenes with himself in 
the salutation prefixed to some of his epistles, — and 
it is noteworthy that be dves not on this account 
hesitate to continue in the lst pers. sing. (see Phil. 
i. 3), or to use the 3d pers. of his associate at the 
very next mention of him (ii. 19), — the assumption 
of some similar associate in composing the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, even if it had historic warrant, 
would not answer the purpose designed. For the 
stvle of the Ist Epistle to the Corinthians, in which 
Sasthenes is conjoined with Paul, bears the Apostle’s 
impress as unmistakably aa does the style of the 
2d Epistle to the Corinthians, where Timothy writes 
in the salutation. And in both, the individuality 
of the Apostle is as sharply defined as it is in the 
Epistle to the Romans. (The philological evidence 
thought by Delitzsch to show Luke’s hand in the 
compcsition, has been collected and examined by 
Luneinann, as above, § 1.) 

The opinion that Paul was the proper and sole 
author (besides the modern advocates of it already 
named), has been defended by Gelpke ( Vindicue, 
ete.), a writer in the Spirit of the Pilgrims for 
1828 and 1829 (in reply to Prof. Norton), Gurney 
(in the Jbl. Repos. for 1832, p. 409 ff., extracted 
from Biblical Notes and Dissertations, Lond. 1830), 
Stier (Der Bricf an die [Hebraer, ii. p. 422), Lewin 
(Life and kypp. of St. Paul, ii. 832-899), writers 
in the .usrnal of Sacred Lit. for 1860, pp. 102 ff, 
193 ff., Hofinann (Schrifibeweis, ii. 2, 2te Aufl., 
p- 378, ef. p. 105), Robbing (in the Bil. Saera for 
1861, p. 469 ff.), cf. Tobler (in Hilyenfeld’s Zettschr. 
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for 1864, p. 353 ff.); Wordsworth (Gr. Test. fl 

(1.) 361 ff.); Stowe (Oriyin and Hist. of the Booka, 
of the Bible, 1867, p. 379 ff.), Pond (in the Cong. 
Review for Jan. 1868, p. 29 ff.); — see a review of 

the evidence in favor of, and against, the Pauline 
authorship, in the Bibl. Sacra tur Oct. 1867. 

The opinion that the epistle was destined orig- 
inally for Alexandrian readers (in opposition to 
which see Liinem. Haundb. Einl. § 2), has been 
adopted by Kustlin (as above, p. 388 ft), Wieseler 
(as above, and in the Stud. u. Arit. for 1807, p. 
665 ff.), Conybeare and Howson (as above), Bunsen. 
(Lhippol. and his Age, ii. 140, Germ. ed. i. 365), 
Hilgenfeld (Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol., 1858, p. 103), 
Ritschl (as above), and seems to be favored by 
Muratori’s Fragment (see Westcott, Canon of the 
N. T. 2d ed. p. 480, ef. p. 190). Rome as its 
destination has been advocated fully by Holtzmann 
in Hilvenfeld's Zeitschrift for 1867, pp. 1-35. 

The date of the epistle is fixed by Ebrard at 
A. D. 62; by Lardner, Davidson, Schaff, Lindsay, 
and others at 63; by Lange (in Herzog's Real- 
Encyk., xi. 245) towards 64; by Stuart, Tholuck, and 
others about 64; by Wieseler in the year 64 * be- 
tween spring and July '*; by Kielim, Hilzenfeld (as 
above) 64-66; De Wette, Liinemann, and others 65~ 
67; Ewald * summer of 66°’; Bunsen 67; Cony- 
beare and Howson, Bleek (Einl. ins N. T. p. 533) 
68-9; Alford 68-70. 

The doctrine of the epistle has been specially 
discussed by Neander (Planting, ete. bk. vi. chap. 
ii. Robinson's ed. p. 487 f.), Kostlin (Johan. Lehr- 
begr. p. 387 ff.), Reuss (//istotre de la Theoloyie 
Chretienne, tom. ii.), Messner (as above), most 
fully by Riehm (as above); its Christology by Moll 
(in a series of programs, 1854 ff.), A. Sarrus (Jesus 
Christ d'aprés Cauteur de t Ep. aux Hebr., Strasb. 
1861), and Beyschlag (Christologie des N. T., 1868, 
p- 176 ff.). The Melchisedec priesthood is treated of 
by Auberlen (Stud. u. Kutt. for 1857, p. 453 ff). 

Its mode of employing the O. T. has been con- 
sidered by De Wette ( Theol. Zeitschr. by Schleierm., 
De Wette and Liicke, 3te Heft, p. 1 ff), Tholuck 
(Beilage i. to his Cum., also published separately 
with the title Das alte Test. im N. T., d5te Aufl. 
1861), and Fairbairn (Typology of Script. bk. ii. 
Append. B, vi., Amer. ed. vol. i. p. 362 ff.).¢ 

To the recent commentators already named may 
be added: Turner (revised and corrected edition 
N. Y. 1855), Sampson (edited by Dabney from the 
author's MS. notes, N. Y. 1856), A. S. Patterson 
(Fain. 1856), the Translation with Notes published 
by the American Bible Union (N. Y. 1857, 4to), R. 
E. Pattison (Bost. 1859), Stuart (edited and revised 
by Prof. Robbins, 4th ed. Andover, 1860), Moll (in 
Lange's Bibelicerk, 1861), Maier (Rom. Cath. 
1861), Reuss (in French, 1862), Brown (edited by 
D. Smith, D. D., 2 vols. Edin. and Lond. 1862), 
Lindsay (2 vols. Phil., title-page edition, 1857), 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, compared with the 
O. T., Sth ed., N. Y. title-page edition, 1867 (of a 
devotional cast), Longking (N. Y. 1867), Ripley 
(in press, Boston, Jan. 1868). 

J. H. T. 

HEBRON (YVAMT [union, alliance]: Xe 
Bpdév; (Rom. in 1 Chr. xv. 9, XeBpdu:] Hebron). 
1. The third son of Kohath, who was the second 
son of I.evi; the younger brother of Amram, father 





a@ * See also Norton, in the Ciristian Examiner, 
1828, v. 37-70. A. 
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of Moses and Aaron (Ex. vi. 18; Num. iii. 19; 1 
Chr. vi. 2, 18, xxiii. 12). The immediate children 
of Hebron are not mentioned by name (comp. Ex. 
vi. 21, 22), but he was the founder of a “ family” 
(Mishpachah) of Hebronites (Num. iii. 27, xxvi. 
58; 1 Chr. xxvi. 23, 30, 31) or Bene-Hebron (1 
Chr. xv. 9, xxiii. 19), who are often mentioned in 
the enumerations of the Levites in the passages 
above cited. JERIAH was the head of the family 
in the tine of David (1 Chr. xxiii. 19, xxvi. 31, 
xxiv. 23: in the last of these passaves the name of 
Hebron does not now exist in the Hebrew, but has 
been supplied in the A. V. from the other lists). 
In the list year of David's reign we find them! 
settled at Jazer in Gilead (a place not elsewhere 
named as a Levitical city), “mighty men of valor” 


(Ox ‘3J2), 2,700 in number, who were superin- 
tendents for the king over the two and a half tribes 
in regard to all matters sacred and secular (1 Chr. 
xxvi. $1, 32). At the same time 1700 of the family 
under Hashabiah held the same oftice on the west 4 
of Jordan (ver. 30). 

2. ‘This name appears in the genealogical lists 
of the tribe of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 42, 43), where 
Mareshah is said to have been the “ father of 
Hebron,’ who again had four sons, one of whom 
was ‘Tappuach. The three names just mentioned 
are those of places, as are also many others in the 
subsequent branches of this genealogy — Ziph, 
Maon, Beth-zur, etc. But it is impossible at present 
to say whether these names are intended to be 
those of the places themselves or of persons who 
founded then. G. 


HE’BRON (Q7an [see supra]: XeBpdu 
and XeBpav: [/ebron; 1 Mace. v. 65, Chelvon :] 


Arab. (uA! = the friend), a city of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 54); situated among the mountains 
(Josh. xx. 7), 20 Roman miles south of Jerusalem, 
and the same distance north of Beer-sheba (Onom. 
s. v. “Apxw). Hebron is one of the most ancient 
cities in the world still existing: and in this re- 
spect it is the rival of Damascus. It was built, 
says a sacred writer, “seven years before Zoan in 
Fevpt’ (Num. xiii. 22). But when was Zoan 
built? It is well we can prove the high antiquity 
of Hebron independently of Egypt's mystic annals. 
It was a well-known town when Abraham entered 
Canaan 38780 years ago (Gen. xiii. 18). Its original 
name was Kirjath-Arba (VETS: LXX., 
Kiptad-apBoxoepép, Judg. i. 10), “the city of 
Arba;"’ so called from Arba, the father of Anak, 
and progenitor of the giant Anakim (Josh. xxi. 11, 
xv. 13, 14). It was sometimes called Mamre, 
doubtless from Abraham's friend and ally, Mamre 
the Amorite (Gen. xxiii. 19, xxxv. 27); but the 
“oak of Mamre,"’ where the Datriarch so often 
pitched his tent, appears to have been not in, but 
near Hebron. [MamkE.] The chief interest of this 
city arises from its having been the scene of some 
of the most remarkable events in the lives of the 


@ The expression here is literally ©“ were superin- 
tendents of Israel beyond (2S) Jordan for the 


west (TINTTI) in all the business,” ete  Be- 
yond Jordan” generally means “on the east,” but 
here, induced probably by the word following, ' west- 
ward,” our trapsintors have rendered it “ on this side °’ 
ocanp. Deut. i. 1, 5, Jorh. ix. 1, &c.). May not the 
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patriarchs. Sarah died at Hebron; and Abraham 
then bought from Ephron the Hittite the field and 
cave of Machpelah, to serve as a family tomb (Gen. 
xxiii. 2-20). The cave is still there; and the mas- 
sive walls of the Haram or mosque, within which it 
lies, form the most remarkable object in the whole 
city. [MACHPELAH.]® Abraham is called by 
Mohammedans e-Kitdil, “the Friend,” ie. of 
God, and this is the modern name of Hebron. 
When the Israelites entered Palestine Hebron was 
taken by Joshua from the descendants of Anak, 
and given to Caleb (Josh. x. 36, xiv. 6-15, xv. 13, 
14). It was assigned to the Levites, and mude “a 
city of refuge’ (Josh. xxi. 11-18). Here bavid 
first established the seat of his government, and 
dwelt during the seven years and a half he reigned 
over Judah (2 Sam. v. 5). Hebron was rebuilt 
after the Captivity; but it soon fell into the hands 
of the Edomites, from whom it was rescued by 
Judas Maccabwus (Neh. xi. 25; 1 Maee vy. 65: 
Joseph. Ant. xii. 8, § 6). A short tine before the 
capture of Jerusalem Hebron was burned by an 
otticer of Vespasian (Joseph. B. J. iv. 9, § 9). 
About the beginning of the 12th century it was 
captured by the Crusaders. It subsequently lay for 
a time in ruins (Albert Aq. vii. 15; Sewulf in 
karly Travels in Pal., p. 45); but in a. p. 1167 
it was made the seat of a Latin bishopric (Will. 
Tyr. xx. 3). In 1187 it reverted to the Muslems, 
and has ever since remained in their hands. 
Hebron now contains about 5000 inhabitants, 
of whom some 50) families are Jews. It is pictur- 
eaquely situated in a narrow valley, surrounded by 
rocky hills. This, in all probability, is that “ valley 
of Eshcol,’’ whence the Jewish spies got. the great 
bunch of grapes (Num. xiii. 23). Its sides are still 
clothed with luxuriant vineyards, and its ywrapes are 
considered the finest in Southern Palestine. Groves 
of gray olives, and some other fruit-trees, give 
variety to the scene. ‘The valley runs from north 
to south: and the main quarter of the town, sur- 
mounted by the lofty walls of the venerable Harem, 
lies partly on the eastern slope (Gen. xxxvii. 14; 
comp. xxili. 19). (Esucon.] The houses are all 
of stone, solidly built, flat-roofed, each having one 
or two small cupolas. ‘Che town has no walls, but 
the main streets opening on the principal roads 
have gates. In the bottom of the valley south of 
the town is a large tank, 130 ft. square, by 50 deep; 
the sides are solidly built with hewn stones. At 
the northern end of the principal quarter is another, 
measuring 85 ft. long, by 55 broad. Hoth are of 
high antiquity; and one of them, probably the 
former, is that over which David hanged the mur- 
derers of Ish-bosheth (2 Sam. iv. 12). About a mile 
from the town, up the valley, is one of the larest 
onk-trees in Palestine. It stands quite alone in the 
midst of the vineyards. It is 23 ft. in girth, and 
its branches cover a space 90 ft. in diameter. This, 
say some, is the very tree beneath which Abraham 
pitched his tent; but, however this may be, it still 
bears the name of the patriarch. (Porter's Hand- 
book, p. 67 ff.; Rob. ii. 73 ff.) J. L. P. 


meaning be that Hashabiah and his brethren were 
settled on the western side of the ‘Transjordanie 
country ? 

6 * The visit of the Prince of Walce to Hebron was 
made after this article on Hebron was vritten. The 
results of the attempt on that occasion to explore the 
celebrated Mosque there, will be stated under Maca 
PELAH (Amer. ed.). g. 
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‘ 4 Rehob, and is apparently in the neighborhood of 
2. (TIDY, and PTD: "EABdy, Alex. Ax-| Zidon” By Eusebius and Jerome it is merely men- 
cay: Achran, later editions Abran). One of the | tioned (Qnomast. Achran), and no one in moderr 


towns in the territory of Asher (Josh. xix. 28), on | times has discovered its site. It will be observed 


the boundary of the tribe. It is named next to} that the name in the original is quite different from 
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that of Hebron, the well-known city of Judah (No. | (Davidson, Hebr. Text; Ges. Thes. p. 980), and 
1), although in the A. V. they are the same, our | since an Abdon is named amongst the Levitical 
translators having represented the ain by H, instead | cities of Asher in other lists, which otherwise would ~ 
of by G, or by the vowel only, as is their usual |be unmentioned here. On the other hand, the old 
custom. But, in addition, it is not certain whether | versions (excepting only the Vat. LXX., which is 
the name should not rather be Ebdon or Abdon | obviously corrupt) unanimously retain the R 
‘ , [ABpon. ] — G. 
(j IAD), since that form is found in many MSS. * Kirjath Arba does not appear to have been the 
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original name of Hebron; but simply the name 


immediately prior to the Israelitish occupancy. For 
we are told that it was so called from Arba, the 


father of Anak (Josh. xv. 13, 14); and the children 


of Anak were the oceupants when Culedb tuok it, as 
we learn from the same passage. But in Abraham's 
time there was a different occupant, Mamre the 
ally of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 13, 24); and the place 


was then called by his name (Gen. xxiii. 19, xxxv. 
27). 


of these two. What was that previous name ? 
The first mention of the place (Gen. xiii. 18) would 
obviously indicate Hebron as the previous and 
original name — subsequently displaced (in part at 
least) by Mamre, afterwards by Arba, but restored 
to its ancient and time-honored rights when Arba's 
descendants, the Anakim, were driven out by the 
descendants of Abraham. S. C. B. 


HE’BRONITES, THE (“J17277: 6 Xe- 


Bpwy, 6 XeBpwul [Vat. -ver]: Hebront, Hebronite). 
A family of Kohathite Levites, descendants of He- 
bron the son of Kohath (Num. iii. 27, xxvi. 58; 
1 Chr. xxvi. 23). In the reign of David the chief 
of the family west of the Jordan was Hashabiah; 
while on the east in the land of Gilead were Jerijah 
and his brethren, “ men of valor,’ over the Reuben- 
ites, the Gadites, and the half-tribe of Manasseb 
(1 Chr. xxvi. 30, 31, 32). W. A. W. 


HEDGE (172, 72. MDa; MAO, 


MDW : dpayyds). The first three words thus 
rendered in the A. V., as well as their Greek equiv- 
alent, denote siniply that which surrounds or in- 


closes, whether it be a stone wall (""73, geder, 
Prov. xxiv. 31; Ez. xlii. 10), or a fence of other 
materials. “2, gddér, and MVN72, g'dérdh, are 
used of the hedge of a vineyard (Num. xxii. 24; 
Ps. Ixxxix. 40; 1 Chr. iv. 23), and the latter is 
employed to describe the wide walls of stone, or 
fences of thorn, which served as a shelter for sheep 
in winter and summer (Num. xxxii. 16). The 
stone walls which surround the sheepfulds of modern 
Palestine are frequently crowned with sharp thorns 
(Thomson, Land and Bouk, i. 299), a custom at 
least as ancient as the time of Homer (Od. xiv. 10), 
when a kind of prickly pear (axy€pSos) was used 
for that purpose, as well as for the fences of corn- 
fields at a later period (Arist. /ecl. 355). In order 
to protect the vineyards from the ravages of wild 
beasts (Ps. Ixxx. 12) it was customary to surround 
them with a wall of loose stones or mud (Matt. xxi. 
33; Mark xii. 1), which was a favorite haunt of 
serpents (Eccl. x. 8), and a retreat for locusts from 
the cold (Nah. iii. 17). Such walls are described 
by Maundrell as surrounding the cardens of Damas- 
cus. “ They are built of great pieces of earth, made 
in the fashion of brick and hardened in the sun. 
In their dimensions they are each two yards long 
and somewhat more than one broad, and half a 
yard thick. Two rows of these, placed one upon 
another, make a cheap, expeditious, and, in this 
- dry country, a durable wall" (arly Trav, in Pal. 
p- 487). A wall or fence of this kind is clearly 
distinguished in Is. v..5 from the tangled hedge, 


TIDND, m’sticdh (TIDNDID. Mic. vii. 4), which 
was planted as an additional safeguard to the vine- 


This appellation, then, preceded that of Kir- 
jath Arba. Lut as the place was a very ancient 
one (Num. xiii. 22', and as Mamre was Abraham’s 
contemporary, it had some name older than either 
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yard (f. Ecclus. xxviii. 24), and was composed of 
the thorny shrubs with which Palestine abounds 
The prickly pear, a species of cactus, so frequently 
employed for this purpose in the East at present, is 
believed to be of comparatively modern introduction. 
The aptness of the comparison of a tangled hedge 
of thorn to the difficulties which a slothful man 
conjures up as an excuse for his inactivity, will be 
at once recognized (Prov. xv. 19; cf. Hos. ii. 6). 
The narrow paths between the hedges of the vine- 
yards and gardens, “ with a fence on this side and 
a fence on that side’? (Num. xxii. 24), are distin- 
guished from the « highways,” or more frequented 
tracks, in Luke xiy. 23. W. A. W. 


HE’GAI [2 syl.] (S277 [Persian name, Ges.]: 
Tat: Fgeus), one of the eunuchs (A. V. “ cham- 
berlains "' of the court of Ahasuerus, who had spe- 
cial charge of the women of the harem (Esth. ii. 
8,15). According to the Hebrew text he was a 
distinct person froin the “ keeper of the concubines "" 
— Shaashgaz (14), but the LXX. have the same 
name in 14 as in 8, while in 15 they omit it alto- 
gether. In verse 3 the name is given under the 
different form of — 


HEGE (N27: Lgeus), probably a Persian 
name. Aya sinifies eunuch in Sanskrit, in accord- 
ance with which the LXX. have rg edvovxe. 
Hegias, ‘Hyfas, is mentioned by Ctesias as one of 
the people about Xerxes, Gesenius, Ties. Addenda, 
p- 83 0b. 


HEIFER (239, 7178: Sduanist acca). 
The Hebrew language has no expression that ex- 
actly corresponds to our heifer; for both eylah and 
parah are applied to cows that have calved (1 Sam. 
vi. 7-12; Job xxi. 10; Is. vii. 21): indeed eylaa 
means a young animal of any species, the full ex- 
pression being eglah bakur, “heifer of kine” 
(Deut. xxi. 3; 1 Sam. xvi. 2; Is. vii. 21). The 
heifer or young cow was not commonly used for 
ploughing, but only for treading out the corn (Hos. 
x. 11; but see Judg. xiv. 18),¢ when it ran about 
without any headstall (Deut. xxv. 4); hence the’ 
expression an “unbroken heifer’ (Hos. iv. 16; 
A. V. “ backsliding "’), to which Israel is compared. 
A similar sense has been attached to the expression 
‘calf of three years old,” i.e., unsubducd, in Is. 
xv. 5, Jer. xlviii. 84; but it is much more probably 
to be taken as a proper name, Aglath Shelishiyth, 
such names being not uncommon. The sense of 
“ dissolute '’ is conveyed undoubtedly in Am. iv. 1. 
The comparison of Egvpt to a “ fair heifer’’ (Jer. 
xlvi. 20) may be an allusion to the well-known form 
under which Apis was worshipped (to which we 
may also refer the words in ver. 15, as understood 
in the LXX., “ Why is the bullock, pdoxos en 
Aexrds, swept away ?’’), the “ destruction’ threat- 
ened being the bite of the gad-tly, to which the 
word Kkeretz would fitly apply. “To plongh with 
another man's heifer’ (Judg. xiv. 18) implies that 
an advantage has been gained by unfair means. 
The proper names Fglah, En-eglaim, and Parah, 
are derived from the Hebrew terms at the head of 
this article. W.L. B 


HEIR. The Hebrew institutions relative to 
inheritance were of a very simple character. Uuder 
the patriarchal system the property was divided 





@ * Ploughing with heifers, as implied in that pas 
sage, is sometimes practiced in Palestine at present 
(See Idlustr. of Scripture, p. 168.) it 
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ansong the sons of the legitimate wives (Gen. xxi. 
10, xxiv. 36, xxv. 5), a larger portion being assigned 
to one, generally the eldest, on whom devolved the 
duty of maintaining the females of the family. 
(BirtuRicHt.] The sons of concubines were 
portioned off with presents (Gen. xxv. 6): occa- 
sionally they were placed on a par with the lesiti- 
mate sons (Gen. xlix. 1 ff.), but this may have been 
restricted to cases where the children had been 
adopted by the legitimate wife (Gen. xxx. 3). At 
a later period the exclusion of the sons of concu- 
bines was rigidly enforced (Judg. xi. 1 ff.). Daugh- 
ters had no share in the patrimony (Gen. xxxi. 14), 
but received a marriage portion, consisting of a 
maid-servant (Gen. xxix. 24, 29), or some other 
property. Asa matter of special favor they some- 
times took part with the sons (Job xlii. 15). ‘The 
Mosaic law regulated the succession to real prop- 
erty thus: it was to be divided among the sons, 
the eldest receiving a double portion (Deut. xxi. 
17), the others equal shares: if there were no sons, 
it went to the daughters (Num. xxvii. 8), on the 
conditiun that they did not marry out of their own 
tribe (Num. xxxvi. 6 ff; Tob. vi. 12, vii. 13), 
otherwise the patrimony was forfeited (Joseph. Ant. 
iv. 7,§ 5). If there were no daughters, it went to 
the brother of the deceased; if no brother, to the 
paternal unele; and, failing these, to the next of 
kin (Num. xxvii. 9-11). In the case of a widow 
being left without children, the nearest of kin on 
her husband's side had the right of marrying her, 
and in the event of his refusal the next of kin 
(Ruth iii. 12, 13): with him rested the obligation 
of redseming the property of the widow (Ruth iv. 
1 ff.), if it had been either sold or mortgaged: this 


obligation was termed TTENRTT DEW («the 


right of inheritance’), and was exercised in other 
cases besides that of marriage (Jer. xxxii. 7 ff.). 
If none stepped forward to marry the widow, the 
inheritance remained with her until her death, and 
then reverted to the next of kin. The object of 
these reculations evidently was to prevent the alien- 
ation of the land, and to retain it in the same 
family: the Mosaic law enforced, in short, a strict 
entail. Even the assignment of the double por- 
tion, which under the patriarchal regime had been 
at the disposal of the father (Gen. xiviii. 22), was 
by the Mosaic law limited to the eldest: son (Deut. 
xxi. 15-17). The case of Achsah, to whom Caleb 
presented a field (Josh. xv. 18, 19; Judy. i. 15), is 
ar, exception: but perhaps even in that instance 
the land reverted to Caleb's descendants either at 
the death of Achsah or in the year of Jubilee. The 
land being thus so strictly tied up, the notion of 
hetrship, as we understand it, was hardly known to 
the Jews: succession was a matter of right, and 
not of favor —a state of things which is embodied 


in the Hebrew language itself, for the word wo 
(A. V. “to inherit’’) implies possession, and very 





@ it has been suggested that in Gal. iv. 2 Paul 
may have referred to a peculiar testamentary law 
among the Galatians (see Gaius, Institutiones, i. § 55) 
eonferring on the father a right to determine the time 
of the son’s majority, instead of its being fixed by 
statute. In that case we should have an instance of 
the facility with which Paul could avail himself of his 
knowledge of minute local regulations in the lands 
which he visited. (See Baumg.-Crusius, Comm. ther 
don Brief an die Galater, p. 91.) But that passage in 
Gaius, when mor. closely examined, proves not to be 
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often forcible possession (Deut. ii. 12; Judg. i. 29. 
xi. 24), and a similar idea lies at the rvot of the 


words TITS and TOT, generally translatec 


“inheritance.” Testamentary dispositions were of 
course superfluous: the nearest approach to the 
idea is the d/essing, which in early times conveyed 
temporal as well as spiritual benefits (Cen. xxvii. 
19, 37; Josh. xv. 19). The references to wills in 
St. Paul's writines are borrowed from the usages 
of Greece and Rome (Heb. ix. 17), whence the 
custom was introduced into Judea: several wills 
are noticed by Josephus in connection with the 
Herods (Ant. xiii. 16, § 1, xvii. 8, § 2; B. J. ii. 2 
§ 3). 

With regard to person property, it may be pre- 
sumed that the owner had some authority over it, 
at all events during his lifetime. The admission 
of a slave to a portion of the inheritance with the 
sons (lrov. xvii. 2) probably applies only to the 
personalty. A presentation of half the personalty 
formed the marriage portion of Tobit's wife (Tob. 
viii. 21). A distribution of goods during the father’s 
life-time is implied in Luke xv, 11-13: a distine- 
tion may be noted between ovofa, a general term 
applicable to personalty,and xAnpovomia, the lunded 
property, which could only be divided after the 
father’s death (Luke xii. 13). 

There is a striking resemblance between the He- 
brew and Athenian customs of heirship, particularly 
as regards heiresses (érixAnpot), Who were, in both 
nations, bound to marry their nearest relation: the 
property did not vest in the husband even for his 
lifetime, but devolved upon the son of the heiress 
as soon as he was of age, who also bore the name, 
not of his father, but of his maternal grandfather. 
The object in both countries was the same, namely, 
to preserve the name and property of every family 
(Dict. of Ant. art. "EwixAnpos)- W. L. B. 


HE'LAH (T85F1 [rust]: "Awdd; Alex. 
Adaa: Halan), one of the two wives of Ashur, 
father of Tekoa (1 Chr. iv. 5). Her three children 
are enumerated in ver. 7. In the LXX. the pas- 
sage is very much confused, the sons being ascribed 
to different wives from what they are in the Hebrew 
text. 


HE’LAM (= on [perh. power of the people, 
Ges.}: AiAdu: Helin), a place east of the Jor- 
dan, but west of the Euphrates (“the river '’), at 
which the Syrians were collected by Hadarezer, and 
at which David met and defeated them (2 Sam. x. 
16, 17). In the latter verse the name appears as 


Chelamah (TION), but the final syllable is 
probably only the particle of motion. This longer 
form, XaAaude, the present text> of the LXX. 
inserts in ver. 16 as if the name of the river [but 
Alex. and Comp. omit it]; while in the two other 
places it has AiAdu, corresponding to the Hebrew 
text. By Josephus (dv. vii. 6, § 3) the name is 


decisive as to the existence of such a right among the 
Galatians (see Lightfoot’s St. Paul's Epistle to the Ga- 
latians, p. 164, 2d ed.). The Apostle, in arguing hia 
point (Gal. iv. 2), may have framed a case of this na 
ture for the sake of illustration, or have had in mind 
a certain discretionary power which the Roman laws 
granted to the father, Ht. 

6 This is probably a late addition, since in the LXX 
text as it stool in Origen’s F-sapla, XoAapax Was 
omitted after rorauor (8 ve Bahrdt, a/ é-c.). 
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gives as XaAaud, and as being that of the king of 
the Syrians beyond Euphrates — xpds XaAaudy 
Toy Tay mépay Evppdrou Supwy Baciréa. 

In the Vulgate no name is inserted after fuvium ; 
but in ver. 16, for “came to Helam,” we find ad- 
duxit exercitum eorum, reading OO‘. “ their 
army.’’ ‘This too is the rendering of the old trans- 
lator Aquila — é@y Suvduet avray—of whose ver- 
sion ver. 16 has survived. In 17 the Vulgate 
agrees with the A. V. 

Many conjectures have been made as to the lo- 
calitv of Helam; but to none of them does any 
certainty attach. The most feasible perhaps is that 
it is identical with Alamatha, a town named by 
Ptolemy, and located by him on the west of the 
Euphrates near Nicephorium. G. 

HEL’‘BAH (M3001 [fat]: xepsd: [Alex. 
Zyxediay (acc.); Comp. "EABd:] Melba), a town 
of Asher, probably on the plain of Phoenicia, not 
far from Sidon (Judg. i. 31). J.L. P. 

HEL’BON (J1D'20T Lfat, i.e. fruitful}: 
XeABsv; [Alex. XeBpwy]), a place only mentioned 
once in Scripture. Ezekiel, in describing the wealth 
and commerce of Tyre, says, “ Damascus was thy 
merchant in the wine of Helbon [xxvii. 18]."" The 
Vulgate translates these words in vino pingui: and 
some other ancient versions also make the word 
descriptive of the quality of the wine. There can 
be no doubt, however, that Helbon is a proper name. 
Strabo speaks of the wine of Chalybon (olvoy éx 
Suplas rov XadvBdvioy) from Syria as among the 
luxuries in which the kings of Persia indulged 
(xv. p. 735); and Atheneus assigns it to Damas- 
cus (i. 22). Geographers have hitherto represented 
Helbon as identical with the city of Aleppo, called 


Haleb ( ute ) by the Arabs; but there are 
strong reasons against this. The whole force and 
beauty of the description in Ezekiel consists in this, 
that in the great market of Tyre every kingdum 
and city found ample demand for its own staple 
products. Why, therefore, should the Damascenes 
supply wine of Aleppo, conveying it a long and 
ditticult. journey overland? If strange merchants 
had engaged in this trade, we should naturally ex- 
pect them to be some maritime people who could 
carry it cheaply along the coast from the port of 
Aleppo. 
A few years ago the writer directed attention to 
a village and district within a few miles of Damas- 
cus, still bearing the ancient name Helbon (the 
Ione 
Arabic S corresponds exactly to the He- 
brew 725M). and still celebrated as producing 
the finest grapes in the country. (See Journal of 
See. Lit. July 1853, p. 260; Fire Years in Da- 
mascus, ii. 330 ff.). There cannot be a doubt that 
this village, and not Aleppo, is the Helbon of Eze- 
kiel and Strabo. The village is situated in a wild 
glen, high up in Antilebanon. The remains of 
some large and beautiful structures are strewn 
around it. The bottom and sides of the glen are 
covered with terraced vineyards: and the whole 
Rirrounding country is rich in vines and fig-trees 
(Handb. for Syr. and Pal., pp. 495-8). 
J. L. P. 


* The discovery of this Helhon is one of the re- 
saite of missionary labor in that part of the East. 
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Mr. Porter, who writes the article above, was for- 
merly connected with the mission at Damascus. 
Dr. Robinson accepts the proposed identification 
as unquestionably correct. The name alone is 
not decisive, for Huleb (Aleppo) may answer to 
Helbon; but Aleppo “ produces no wine of any 
reputation; nor is Damascus the natural chan- 
nel of commerce between Aleppo and Tyre’ (Later 
Res. iii. 472). Fairbairn (Azekiel and the Book 
of his Prophecy, p. 301, 2d ed.) follows the old 
opinion. Riietschi (Herzog’s Real.-Encyk. v. 698) 
makes Ezekiel’s Helbon and this one near Damas- 
cus the same, but thinks Ptolemy's Chalybon (see 
above) too far north to be identical with them. 

H 


HELCHI’AH (Xearlas; [Vat. -xer-.] Hel- 
ctas), 1 Esdr. viii. 1. [HILKIAH. ] 


HELCHI’AS (Helcias) the same person as 
the preceding, 2 Esdr. i. 1. (HILkK1AH.] 

HELDAI [2 sy] (SUPT [workily, tran. 
sient}: XoA8la; [Vat. XoA8ea:] Alex. XorSai: 
Holdai), 1, The twelfth captain of the monthly 
courses for the temple service (1 Chr. xxvii. 15). 
He is specified as “the Netophathite,” and as a 
descendant of Othniel. 

2. An Israelite who seems to have returned from 
the Captivity; for whom. with others, Zechariah 
was commanded to make certain crowns as memo- 
rials (Zech. vi. 10). In ver. 14 the name appears 
to be changed to HELEM. The LXX. translate 
Tapa Tay apydvTwy. 


HE/LEB (3997 [milk]: Vat. omits; Alex. 
eg [Comp. ‘EAdB:) Heled), son of Baanah, 
the Netophathite, one of the heroes of king Da- 
vid’s guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 29). In the parallel List 
the name is given as — 


HE'LED (T207: x0a48; [FA. Xoa03;] Alex. 
Edad: Heled), 1 Chr. xi. 30 [where he is mentioned 
as one of -‘the valiant men” of David's army]. 


HE’LEK (non [part, portwn]: Xeddy, 
Alex. XeAex; [in Josh., Ker€(, Alex. deren :} 
Helec), one of the descendants of Manasseh, the 
second son of Gilead (Num. xxvi. 30), and founder 
of the family of the HELEKITES. The Bene 
Chelek [sons of C.] are mentioned in Josh. xvii. 2 
as of much importance in their tribe. The name 
has not however survived, at least it has not yet 
been met with. i 


HE’LEKITES, THE (‘7017 i. ec. the 
Chelkite: 6 Xedeyi [Vat. ~yei]), Alex. XeAext: 
Jamilia Helecitarum), the family descended from 
the foregoing (Num. xxvi. 30). 


HE’LEM (o2n [hammer or blow]: [Rom. 
BayneAdu; Vat. Badaau; Alex.) EAau: Helem). 
A nan named among the descendants of Asher, in 
& passage evidently much disordered (1 Chr. vii. 
35). If it be intended that he was the brother of 
Shamer, then he may be identical with Hotham, in 
ver. 32, the name having been altered in copying; 
but this is mere conjecture. Burrington (i. 265) 
quotes two Hebrew MSS., in which the name is 
written oor, Cheles. 

2. (LXX. rots Sroudvover.) A man men- 
tioned only in Zech. vi. 14. Apparently the same 
who is given as HELDALT in ver. 10 (Ewald, Proph- 
elen, ii. 556, note), 
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HE’LEPH (rT [exchange, instead of]: 
MoodAdu; Alex. MeAe¢ — both include the prep- 
osition prefixed: HMeleph), the place from which the 
boundary of the tribe of Naphtali started (Josh. 
xix. 33), but where situated, or on which quarter, 
cannot be ascertained from the text. Vande Velde 
(Memar, p. 320) proposes to identify it with Bet- 
“if, an ancient site, nearly due east of the Jas 
-Abyad, and west of Kacdes, on the edge of a very 
marked ravine, which probably formed part of the 
boundary between Naphtali and Asher (Van de 
Velde, Syria, i. 233; and see his map, 1858). G. 


HE’LEZ (YET [perh. loins, thigh, Gesen.]: 
ZeAAHs — the initial ¥ is probably from the end 
of the preceding word, [XeAAfs; 1 Chr. xxvii. 10 
Vat. XeoAns;] Alex. EAAns, XeAAns: Heles, Hel- 
les). 1. One of “the thirty’ of David's guard 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 26; 1 Chr. xi. 27: in the latter, 
YOM), an Ephraimite, and captain of the seventh 
monthly course (1 Chr. xxvii. 10). In both these 
passages of Chronicles he is called “the l’elonite,” 
of which Kennicott decides that “the Valtite”’ of 
Samuel is a corruption (Dissertation, etc., pp. 183- 
184). [PALTITE.] 

3. [XeaAAfs: Helles.} A man of Judah, son 
of Azariah (1 Chr. ii. 39); a descendant of Jerah- 
meel, of the great family of Hezron. 


HELI (‘HAI, ‘HAefl: Heli), the father of Jo- 
seph, the husband of the Virgin Mary (Luke iii. 
23); maintained by Lord A. Hervey, the latest in- 
vestigator of the genealogy of Christ, to have heen 
the real brother of Jacob the father of the Virgin 
herself. (Hervey, Genealogies, pp. 130, 138.) The 
name, as we possess it, is the same as that employed 
by the LXX. in the O. T. to render the Llebrew 


“SY, Ex the high-priest. 

2. The third of three names inserted between 
ACHITOR and AMALRIAS in the genealogy of Ezra, 
in 2 Esdr. i. 2 (compare Ezr. vii. 2, 3). 

HELIAS, 2 Esdr. vii. 39. [Eni an.] 

HELIODO’RUS (‘Haiddwpos [yi/t of the 


sun]), the treasurer (6 éw) trav mpayudrwy) of 
Seleucus Philopator, who was commissioned by the 
king, at the instigation of Apollonius [APoL- 
LONIus] to carry away the private treasures depos- 
ited in the Temple at Jerusalem. According to 
the narrative in 2 Macc. iii. 9 ff., he was stayed 
from the execution of his design by a “great ap- 
parition” (éxidyea), in consequence of which he 
fell down ‘‘compassed with great darkness,” and 
speechless. He was afterwards restored at the in- 
tercession of the high-priest Onias, and bore wit- 
ness to the king of the inviolable majesty of the 
Temple (2 Mace. iii.). The full details of the nar- 
rative are not supported by any other evidence. 
Josephus, who was unacquainted with 2 Macc., 
takes no notice of it; and the author of the so- 
called iv. Macc. attributes the attempt to plunder 
the Temple to Apollonius, and differs in his account 
of the miraculous interposition, though he distinctly 
recognizes it (de Afacc. 4 oipavdbev Epiwmar rpov- 
odynoay GyyeAo . . . Kararxeoov Se judavds 
6 "AwoAAmvios . . .)- Heliodorus afterwards 
murdered Seleucus, and made an unsuccessful 
attempt to seize the Syrian crown B. C. 175 (App. 
Syr. p. 45). 
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HEL/KAL [2 syl.] (290) [whose portion: ts 
Jehovah]: 'EAnat: [Vat. Alex. FA.! omit:] Helci), 
a priest of the family of Meraioth (or Meremoth, 
see ver. 3), who was living in the days of Joiakim 
the high-priest, 7. e. in the generation following the 
return from Babylon under Jeshua and Zerubbabel 
(Neh. xii. 15; comp. 10, 12). 

HEL/KATH (72901 [fell]: "Etercds, 
[XeAndr:] Alex. XeAnad, [@cAKxad:] Halcath, 
and //elcath), the town uamed as the starting-point 
for the boundary of the tribe of Asher (Josh. xix. 
25), and allotted with ita “suburbs’’ to the Ger- 
shonite Levites (xxi. 31). The enumeration of the 
boundary seems to proceed from south to north; 
but nothing absolutely certain can be said thereon, 
nor has any traveller recovered the site of Helkath. 
Eusebius and Jerome report the name much cor- 
rupted (Urxom. Eth), but evidently knew nothing 
of the place. Schwarz (p. 191) suyyests the village 
Yerka, which lies about 8 miles east of Akka (see 
Van de Velde’s map); but this requires further 
examinution. 

In the list of Levitical cities in 1 Chr. vi. Hu- 
KOK is substituted for Helkath. G. 


HEL’KATH HAZZURIM (O20 


DCMS [field of the sharp edges, Keil; but see 
infra): pepis rev éxiBovAwy — perhaps reading 
OYTS; Aquila, KAjpos ray orepeav: Ager 
robustorum), a smooth piece of ground, apparently 
close to the pool of Gibeon, where the combat touk 
place between the two parties of Joab's men and 
Abner’s men, which ended in the death of the 
whole of the combatants, and brought on a general 
battle (2 Sam. ii. 16). [GrBgoN; Joas.]  Va- 
rious interpretations are given of the name. In 
addition to those given above, Gesenius ( 7hes. p. 
485 a) renders it “the field of swords.’? The 
margin of the A. V. has “the field of strong men,”’ 
agreeing with Aquila and the Vulgate; Ewald 
(Geach. iii. 147), “das Feld der Tiickischen.”’ G. 

* The field received its name from the bloody 
duel fought there, as expressly said (2 Sam. ii. 16). 
The Scripture words put before us the horrible scene: 
“And they caught every one his fellow by the head 
and thrust his sword in his fellow'’s side; so they 
fell down tovether: wherefore that place was called 
Helkath-hazzurim.””. The name may be = « field 
of the rocks,”’ ¢. e. of the strong men, firm as rocks 
(see Wordsworth, in luc.). H. 

HELKI’AS (Xedkias; [Vat. XeAnetas :] 
Vulg. omits). A fourth variation of the name of 
Hilkiah the high-priest, 1 Esdr. i. 8. [HILKIAH.] 

HELL. This is the word generally and unfor- 
tunately used by our translators to render the He- 


brew Sheol (SS, or OND : aldns, and once 
@dvaros, 2 Sam. xxii. 6: /nferi or Inferna, or 
sometimes ors). We say unfortunately, because 
— although, as St. Augustine truly asserts, Sheol, 
with its equivalents /nferi and Hades, are never 
used in a quod sense (De Gen. ad Lit. xii. 33), yet 
—the English word Hell is mixed up with num- 
_ berless associations entirely foreizn to the minds of 
‘the ancient Hebrews. It would perhaps have been 
| better to retain the Hebrew word Sheol, or else 


Cf. Wernsdorf, De fide Lith. Macc. render it always by “the grave’’ or “the pit.” 


§ liv. Raphael's grand picture of “ Heliodorus’”’; Ewald accepts Luther's word //dlle; even Unter. 
will be known to most by copies and engravings, if : welt, which is succested by De Wette, involves cop- 
not by the original. B. F. W. ceptions too dann for the purpose. 
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Passing over the derivations suggested by older|§ 2). Elsewhere in the N. T. Hades is used of a 


writers, it is now generally agreed that the word 


comes from the root Daw), “to make hollow” 
(comp. Germ. Hille, “hell,” with /Jéhle, “a hol- 
low '’), and therefore means the vast hollow subter- 
ranean resting-place which is the common receptacle 
of the dead (Ges. 7hes. p. 1348; Bottcher, de /n- 
Serta, c. iv. p. 137 ff.; Ewald, ad Ps. p. 42). It 
is deep (Job xi. 8) and dark (Job x. 21, 22), in the 
centre of the earth (Num. xvi. 30; Deut. xxxii. 22), 
having within it depths on depths (Prov. ix. 18), 
and fastened with gates (Is. xxxviii. 10) and bars 
(Job xvii. 16). Some have fancied (as Jahn, Arch. 
Bibl. § 203, Eng. ed.) that the Jews, like the 
Greeks, believed in infernal rivers: thus Clemens 
Alex. defines Gehenna as “a river of fire’? (Fragm. 
38), and expressly compares it to the fiery rivers of 
Tartarus (Strom. v. 14, 92); and Tertullian says 
that it was supposed to resemble Pyriphlegethon 
(Apolog. cap. xlvii.). The notion, however, is not 
found in Scripture, for Ps. xviii. 5 is a mere met- 
aphor. In this cavernous realm are the souls of 
dead men, the Rephaim and ill-spirits (Ps. Ixxxvi. 
13, Ixxxix. 48; Prov. xxiii. 14; Ez. xxxi. 17, xxxii. 
2). It is all-devouring (Prov. i. 12, xxx. 16), in- 
satiable (Is. v. 14), and remorseless (Cant. viii. 6). 
The shadows, not of men only, but even of trees 
and kingdoms, are placed in Sheol (Is. xiv. 9-20; 
Ez. xxxi. 14-18, xxxii. passim). 


It is clear that in many passages of the O. T. 
Sheol can only mean “the grave,”’ and is so ren- 
dered in the A. V. (see, for example, Gen. xxxvii. 
38, xiii. 38; 1 Sam. ii. 6; Job xiv. 13). In other 
passaves, however, it seems to involve a notion of 
punishment, and is therefore rendered in the A. V. 
by the word “Hell.” But in many cases this 
translation misleads the reader. It is obvious, for 
instance, that Job xi. 8; Ps. exxxix. 8; Am. ix. 
2 (where “hell’’ is used as the antithesis of 
“heaven ’’), merely illustrate the Jewish notions 
of the locality of S/eol in the bowels of the earth. 
Even Ps. ix. 17, Prov. xv. 24, v. 5, ix. 18, seem to 
refer rather to the danger of terrible and precipitate 
death than vo a place of infernal anguish. An 
attentive examination of all the passaves in which 
the word occurs will show that the Hebrew notions 
respecting Sheol were of a vague description. The 
rewards and punishments of the Mosuic law were 
temporal, and it was only gradually and slowly that 
God revealed to his chosen people a knowledge of 
future rewards and punishments. Generally speak- 
ing, the Hebrews regarded the grave as the final 
end of all sentient and intelligent existence, the 
land where all things are forgotten” (Ps. Ixxxviii. 
10-12; Is. xxxviii. 9-20; Ps. vi. 5; Eecl. ix. 10: 
Ecclus. xvii. 27, 28). Even the righteous Hezekiah 
trembled lest, “when his eyes closed upon the cheru- 
bim and the mercy seat,’’ he should no longer * see 
the Lord, even the Lord in the land of the living.” 

In the N. T. the word Hades (like Sheol) some- 
times means merely “the grave’? (Rev. xx. 13; 
Acts ii. 31; 1 Cor. xv. 55), or in general “the 
unseen world.’ Jt is in this sense that the creeds 
aay of our Lord xaryAGev ev dn or eis &Sov, de- 
scendit ad inferos, or inferna, meaning “ the state 
of the dead in general, without any restriction of 
happiness or misery’ (Beveridge on Art. iii.), a 
doctrine certainly, though only virtually, expressed 
in Scripture (Eph. iv. 9; Acts ii. 25-31). Sim- 
larly Josephus uses //ades as the name of the place 
whence the soul of Samuel waa evoked (And vi. 14, 


place of torment (Luke xvi. 23; 2 Pet. ii. 4; Matt. 
xi. 23, &c.). Consequently it has been the prev. 
alent, almost the universal, notion that Hades is 
an intermediate stute between death and resurrec- 
tion, divided into two parts, one the abode of the 
blessed and the other of the lost. ‘This was the 
belief of the Jews after the exile, who gave to the 
places the names of Paradise and Gehenna (Joseph. 
Ant. xviii. 1, § 3; cf. Otho, Lex. Rubb. 8. vv.), of 
the Fathers generally (Tert. de Anima, c. lv.; Je- 
rome tn ‘ccl. iii.; Just. Mart. Dial. c. Tryph. 
§ 105, &.; see Pearson on Creed, Art. v.), and of 
many moderns (Trench on the Parubles, p. 467; 
Alford on Luke xvi. 23). In holding this view, 
main reliance is placed on the parable of Dives ard 
Lazarus; but it is impossible to ground the proof 
of an important theological doctrine on a passage 
which confessedly abounds in Jewish metaphors. 
“¢ Theologia parabolica non est demonstrativa ”’ is a 
rule too valuable to be forgotten; and if we are to 
turn rhetoric into logic, and build a dogma on 
every metaphor, our belief will be of a vague and 
contradictory character. Abraham's bosom,” 
says Dean Trench, “is not heaven, thouch it will 
issue in heaven, so neither is Hades hell, though to 
issue in it, when death and Hades shall be cast into 
the lake of fire which is the proper hell. It is the 
place of painful restraint (@vAanh, 1 Pet. iii. 19: 
&Bvooos, Luke viii. 31), where the souls of the 
wicked are reserved to the judzment of the great 
day.” But respecting the condition of the dead 
whether before or after the resurrection we know 
very little indeed; nor shall we know anything 
certain until the awful curtains of mortality are 
drawn aside. Dogmatism on this topic appears to 
be peculiarly misplaced. [See Paravisr.] 

The word most frequently used in the N. T. for 
the place of future punishment is Gehenna (ye- 
evva), or Gehenna of fire (q y. Tod wupds), and 
this word we must notice only so far as our purpose 
requires; for further information see GEHENNA 
and Hinnom. The valley of Hinnom, for which 
Gehenna is the Greek representative, once pleasant 
with the waters of Siloa (‘irrigua et nemorosa, 
plenaque deliciis,’’ Hieron. ad Jer. vii. 19, 31; 
Matt. v. 22), and which afterwards regained its old 
appearance (“ hodieqgue hortorum prebens delicias,”’ 
w.), was with its horrible associations of Mvoloch- 
worship (Jer. vii. 31, xix. 2-6; 2 K. xxiii. 10) 30 
abhorrent to Jewish feeling that they adopted the 
word as a symbol of disgust and torment. The 
feeling was kept up by the pollution which the val- 
ley underwent at the hands of Josiah, after which 
it was made the common sink of all the filth and 
corruption in the city, ghastly fires being kept 
burning (according to R. Kimehi) to preserve it 
from absolute putrefaction (see authorities quoted 
in Otho, Lex. Jinbb. 8. v. Hinnom, ete.). The 
fire and the worm were fit emblems of anguish, 
and as such had seized hold of the Jewish imag- 
ination (Is. Ixvi. 24; Jud. xvi. 17; Ecclus. vii. 17); 
hence the application of the word Gehenna and its 
accessories in Matt. v. 22, 29, 30; Luke xii. 5. 

A part of the valley of Hinnom was named 
Tophet (2 K. xxiii 10; for its history and deriva- 
tion see TortHxeT), a word used for what is defiled 
and abominable (Jer. vii. 31, 32, xix. 6-13). It 
was applied by the Rabbis to a place of future tor. 
ment (Targ. on Is. xxx. 338; Talm. Frudin, f. 19, 
1; LBottcher, pp. 80, 85), but does not occur in the 
N. T. In the vivid picture of Isaiah (xxx. 33) 
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which is full of fine irony against the enemy, the 
name is applied to purposes of threatening (with a 
probable allusion to the recent acts of Hezekiah, see 
Rosenmiiller, ad loc.). Besides the authorities 
quoted, see Bochart (Phaleg, p. 528), Ewald (Proph. 
ii. 55), Selden (de Diis Syris, p. 172 ff.), Wilson 
(Lands of the Buble, i. 499), ete. 

The subject of the punishment of the wicked, 
and of Hell as a place of torment, belongs to a 
Theological rather than a Biblical Dictionary. 

F. W. F 

* Some of the positions in the previous article 
cannot be viewed as well established. That “ gen- 
erally speaking, the Hebrews regarded the grave 
as the final end of all sentient and _ intelligent 
existence ’’ is a statement opposed to the results 
of the best scholarship. Against it stand such 
considerations as these: a four hundred years’ 
residence of the Israelites among a people proved 
t.» have held the doctrine of a future life; the He- 
brew doctrine of the nature of the soul; the trans- 
lation of Enoch and Elijah; the prevalent views of 
necromancy, or conjuring by the spirits of the dead, 
{a practice prohibited by law, and yet resorted to 
by a monarch of Israel); the constant assertion 
that the dead were gathered to their fathers, though 
buried far away; the explicit and deliberate utter- 
ances of many passages, e. g., the 16th, 17th, 49th, 
72d Psalms, Eccles. xii. 13, 14, Daniel xii. 2, 3; 
and the known fact that the doctrine of immortality 
existed among the Jews (excepting the small sect 
of Sadducees) at the time of Christ. The utterances 
about the silence and inactivity of the grave must 
therefore be understood from the present point of 
view, and as having reference to the activities of 
this lite. 

The statements of Gesenius and very many others 
about the gates and bars of Hades simply convert 
rhetoric into logic, and might with equal propriety 
invest the Kingdom of Heaven with “keys.” The 
theury so prevalent, that Hades was the common 
province of departed spirits, divided, however, into 
two compartments, Paradise and Gehenna, seems to 
have been founded more upon the classical writers 
and the Rabbins — to whom it appeals so largely — 
than upon the Bible. It is undoubtedly true, that 
under the older economy the whole subject was 
much less distinct than under the new, and the 
Hades of the N. T. expresses more than the Sheol 
of the O. T. (See Fairbaim, Hermeneut. Manual, 
p- 290 ff.) Sheol was, no doubt, the unseen world, 
the state of the dead generally. So in modern 
times we often intentionally limit our views, and 
speak of the other world, the invisible world, the 


_ undiscovered country, the grave, the spirit land, 


etc. But vagueness of designation is not to be con- 
founded with community of lot or identity of abode 
or condition. 

Sheol, the unknown region into which the dying 
disappeared, was naturally and always invested with 
gloom to a sinful race. But the vague term was 
capable of becoming more or less definite according 
to the writer's thought. Most commonly it was 
simply the grave, as we use the phrase; sometimes 
the state of death in general; sometimes a dismal 
place opposed to heaven, e. g., Job xi. 8, Ps. 
exxtix. 8, Am. ix. 2; sometimes a place of extreme 
suffering, Ps. Ixxxvi. 13, ix. 17, Prov. xxiii. 14. (See 
Bit. Sacra, xiii. 155 ff) No passage of the O. 
T., we believe, implies that the spirits of the good 
and Lad were there brought together. The often 
sited vassage (Is. xiv 9) implies the contrary, 
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showing us only the heathen kings meeting another 
king in mockery. 

To translate this Hebrew term, the LXX 
adopted the nearest Greek word, Hades, which by 
derivation signifies the invisible world. But the 
Greek word could not carry Greek notions into 
Hebrew theology. 

When Christ and his Apostles came, they nat- 
urally laid hold of this Greek word already intro- 
duced into religious use. But, of course, they em- 
ployed it from their own stand-point. And as it 
was the purpose of their mission to make more 
distinct the doctrine of retribution, and as under 
their teachings death became still more terrible to 
the natural man, so throughout the N. T. Hades 
seems invariably viewed as the enemy of man, and 
from its alliance with sin and its doom, as hostile 
to Christ and his cburch. In many instances it is 
with strict propriety translated “hell.” Even in 
Acts ii. 27, 31, quoted from the O. T., Hades is 
the abode of the wicked dead. In Luke xvi. 23 it 
certainly is the place of torment. In Matt. xvi. 18 
it is the abode and centre of those powers that were 
arrayed against Christ and his church. In Luke 
x. 15, Matt. xi. 15, it is the opposite of heaven. 
The word occurs, according to the Received Text, 
in 1 Cor. xv. 55; but the reading is not supported 
by the older MSS. The only remaining instances 
are the four that occur in Rev. i. 18, vi. 8, xx. 13, 
14, where, thouyh in three of these cases personified, 
it is still viewed as a terror to man and a foe to 
Christ and his kingdom, over which at length he 
has gained the victory. While therefore Gehenna 
is the term which most distinctly designates the 
place of future punishment, Hades also repeatedly 
is nearly its equivalent; and, notwithstanding the 
greater varueness of the terms, it remains true, as 
Augustin asserts, that neither Hades nor Sheol are 
ever used in a good sense, or (we may add) in any 
other than a sense that carries the notion of terror. 

S. C. B. 

* For a full discussion of the terms and passages 
of the Old Testament relating to this subject, con- 
sult Bittcher, De /nferis Rebusque post Mortem 
Juturis ex Hebreorum et Grecorum Opinonibus, 
Dresd. 1846, and for a view of the literature per- 
taining to it, see the bibliographical Appendix to 
Alver's Critical Hist. of the Doctrine of a Future 
Life (4th ed. New York, 1866), Nos. 1734-1863. 
See also the art. of Oehler, Unsterblichkett, Lehre 
des A. Test., in Herzog’s Real-Kneyk. xxi. 409- 
428; and Hiivernick’s Vorlesungen iiber die The- 
ologie des A. T., pp. 105-111. 


HELLENIST (‘EAAnnorhs: Gracus ; cf. 
‘EAAnviopds, 2 Macc. iv. 13). In one of the 
earliest notices of the first Christian Church at 
Jerusalem (Acts vi. 1), two distinct parties are 
recognized among its members, * Hebrews’? and 
“ Hellenists ’’ (Grecians), who appear to stand to- 
wards one another in some degree in a relation of 
jealous rivalry. So again, when St. Paul first visited 
Jerusalem after his conversion, he spake and dis- 
puted with the Hellenists"’ (Acts ix. 29), as if 
expecting to find more sympathy among them than 
with the rulers of the Jews. The term Hellenist 
occurs once again in the N. T. according to the 
common text, in the account of the foundation of 
the church at Antioch (Acts xi. 20),¢ but there 
the context, as well as the form of the sentence 


a *Qn that passage see the note under GREEcE, 
Greeks (Amer. ed.) a 
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(nal xpds robs ‘E., though the xa) is doubtful), 
seems to require the other reading * Greeks" 
(“EAAnves), Which is supported by great external 
evidence, as the true antithesis to ‘ Jews” 
VIovdalois, not ‘EBpaiors, v. 19). 

The name, according to its derivation, whether 
the original verb (‘(EAAnvi¢w) be taken, according 
to the common analogy of similar forms (M73iCw, 
"Arrixi(w, Pidcwmidw), in the general sense of 
adopting the spirit and character of Greeks, or, in 
the more limited sense of using the Greek language 
(Xen. Anad. vii. 3, § 25), marks a class distin- 
guished by peculiar habits, and not by descent. 
Thus the Hellenists as a body included not only 
the proselytes of Greek (or foreign) parentage (oi 
oeBdspevor"EAAnves, Acts xvii. 4 (7); of ceBdpevor 
mpoohAuvra, Acts xiii. 43; of weBduevor, Acts 
xvii. 17), but also those Jews who, by settling in 
foreign countries, had adopted the prevalent form 
of the current Greek civilization, and with it the 
use of the common Greek dialect, to the exclusion 
of the Arainaic, which was the national representa- 
tive of the ancient Hebrew. Hellenism was thus 
a type of life, and not an indication of origin. 
Hellenists might be Greeks, but when the latter 
tezm is used ("EAAnves, John xii. 20), the point 
of rave and not of creed is that which is foremost 
in the mind of the writer. 

The general influence of the Greek conquests in 
the Hast, the rise and spread of the Jewish /is- 
persion, and the essential antagonism of Jew and 
Greek, have been noticed in other articles [ALEX- 
ANDER THE GREAT; ALEXANDRIA; DISPERSION; 
ANTIOCHUS IV. EPIPHANES], and it remains only 
to characterize briefly the elements which the Hel- 
lenists contributed to the language of the N. T., 
and the immediate effects which they produced 
upon the Apostolic teaching: — 

1. The flexibility of the Greek language gained 
for it in ancient time a general currency similar to 
that which French enjoys in modern Europe; but 
with this important difference, that Greek was not 
only the languave of educated men, but also the 
language of the masses in the great centres of com- 
merce. ‘The colonies of Alexander and his succes- 
sors orivinally established what has been called the 
Macedonian dialect throughout the East; but even 
in this the prevailing power of Attic literature 
made itsclf distinctly felt. Peculiar words and 
forms adopted at Alexandria were undoubtedly of 
Macedonian origin, but the later Attic may be 
justly regarded as the real basis of Oriental Greek. 
This first type was, however, soon modified, at least 
in common use, by contact with other languages. 
The vocabulary was enriched by the addition of 
foreign words, and the syntax was modified by new 
constructions. In this way a variety of local dialects 
must have arisen, the specific characters of which 
were determined in the first instance by the con- 
ditions under which they were formed, and which 
afterwards passed away with the circumstances 
which had produced them. But one of these dialects 
has been preserved after the ruin of the people 
among whom it arose, by being consecrated to the 
noblest service which language has yet fulfilled. In 
other cases the dialects perished together with the 
communities who used them in the common inter- 
course of life, but in that of the Jews the Alexan- 
drine version of the O. T., acting in this respect 
like the great vernacular versions of England and 
Germany, gave & definiteness and fixity to the 
popular language which could not have been gained 


without the existence of some recognized standard. 
The style of the LXX. itself is, indeed, different in 
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ditterent parts, but the same general character runs 
through the whole, and the variations which it 
presents are not greater than those which exist in 
the different books of the N. T. 

The functions which this Jewish-Greek had to 
discharge were of the widest application, and the 
language itself combined the most opposite features. 
It was essentially a fusion of Eastern and Western 
thought. For disregarding peculiarities of inflexion 
and novel words, the characteristic of the Hellenistic 
dialect. is the combination of a Hebrew spirit with 
a Greek body, of a Hebrew form with Greek words. 
The conception belongs to one race, and the expres- 
sion to another. Nor is it too much to say that 
this combination was one of the most important 
preparations for the reception of Christianity, and 
one of the most important aids for the adequate 
expression of its teaching. On the one hand, by 
the spread of the Hellenistic Greek, the deep, the- 
ocratic aspect of the world and life, which distin- 
guishes Jewish thought, was placed before men at 
large; and on the other, the subtle truths, which 
philosophy had gained from the analysis of mind 
and action, and enshrined in words, were transferred 
to the service of revelation. In the fullness of time, 
when the great message came, a language was pre- 
pared to convey it; and thus the very dialect of the 
N. T. forms a great lesson in the true philosophy 
of history and becomes in itself a monument of the 
providential government of mankind. 

This view of the Hellenistic dialect will at once 
remove one of the commonest misconceptions relat- 
ing to it. For it will follow that its deviations 
from the ordinary laws of classic Greek are them- 
selves bound by some common law, and that irreg- 
ularities of construction and altered usages of words 
are to be traced to their firat source, and inter- 
preted strictly according to the original conception 
out of which they sprang. A popular, and even a 
corrupt, dialect is not less precise, or, in other 
words, is not less human than a polished one, 
though its interpretation may often be more ditti- 
cult from the want of materials for analvsis. But 
in the case of the N. T., the books themselves 
furnish an ample store for the critic, and the Nep- 
tuagint, when compared with the Hebrew text, 
provides him with the history of the language which 
he has to study. 

2. The adoption of a strange language was essen- 
tially characteristic of the true nature of Hellenism. 
The purely outward elements of the national lite 
were laid aside with a facility of which history offers 
few examples, while the inner character of the people 
remained unchanged. In every respect the thought, 
so to speak, was clothed in a new dress. Hellenism 
was, as it were. a fresh incorporation of Judaism 
according to altered laws of life and worship. But 
as the Hebrew spirit made itself distinctly visible 
in the new dialect, so it remained undestroyed by 
the new conditions which regulated its action. 
While the Hellenistic Jews followed their natural 
instinct for trade, which was originally curbed by 
the Mosaic Law, and gained a deeper insicht into 

‘foreign character, and with this a truer sympathy, 
‘or at least a wider tolerance towards foreign opin- 
jions, they found means at the sanie time to extend 
the knowledge of the principles of their divine faith, 
‘and to cain respect and attention even from those 
“who did not openly embrace their religion. Hel- 
lenism accomplished for the outer world what the 
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Retano (CrRcs] accomplished for the Palestinian 
Jens: it was the necessary step between a religion 
of furm and a relivion of spirit: it witnessed against 
Judaism as final and universal, and it witnessed 
for it, as the foundation of a spiritua] religion which 
should be bound by no local restrictions. Under 
the influence of this wider instruction a Greek body 
grew up around the Synagogue, not admitted into 
the Jewish Church, and yet holding a recognized 
position with regard to it, which was able to appre- 
hend the Apostolic teaching, and ready to receive 
it. The Hellenists themselves were at once mis- 
sionaries to the heathen, and prophets to their own 
countrymen. ‘Their lives were an abiding protest 
against polytheism and pantheism, and they re- 
tained with unshaken zeal the sum of their ancient 
creed, when the preacher had popularly occupied 
the place of the priest, and a service of prayer and 
praise and exhortation had succeeded in daily life 
to the elaborate ritual of the Temple. Yet this new 
development of Judaism was obtained without the 
sacrifice of national ties. The connection of the 
Tellenists with the Temple was not broken, except 
in the case of some of the Mgyptian Jews. (THE 
Disreksion.] Unity coexisted with dispersion; 
and the organization of a catholic church was 
foreshadowed, not only in the widening breadth of 
doctrine, but even externally in the scattered com- 
munities which looked to Jerusalem as their com- 
mon centre. 

In another aspect Hellenism served as the prep- 
aration for a catholic creed. As it furnished the 
language of Christianity, it supplied also that 
literary instinct which counteracted the traditional 
reserve of the Palestinian Jews. The writings of 
the N. T., and all the writings of the Apostolic age, 
with the exception of the original Gospel of St. 
Matthew, were, as far as we know, Greek; and 
Greek seems to have remained the sole vehicle of 
Christian literature, and’ the principal medium of 
Christian worship, till the Church of North Africa 
rose into importance in the time of Tertullian. 
The Canon of the Christian Scriptures, the early 
Creeds, and the Liturgies, are the memorials of this 
Hellenistic predominance in the Church, and the 
types of its working; and if in later times the Greek 
spirit descended to the investigation of painful sultle- 
ties, it may be questioned whether the fullness 
of Christian truth could have been developed with- 
out the power of Greek thought tempered by He- 
brew discipline. 

The general relations of Hellenism to Judaism 
are well treated in the histories of Ewald and Jost; 
but the Hellenistic language is as yet, critically 
speaking, almost unexplored. Winer's Grammar 
(Gramm. d. N. T. Sprachidioms, 6te Autl. 1855 
[ve Aufl. by Liinemann, 1867]) has done great 
service in establishing the idea of. law in N. T. 
language, which was obliterated by earlier inter- 
preters, but even Winer does not investigate the 
origin of the peculiarities of the Hellenistic dialect. 
The idioms of the N. T. cannot be discussed apart 
from those of the LXX.; and no explanation can 
be considered perfect which does not take -into 
account the origin of the corresponding Hebrew 
idioms. For this work even the materials are as 
yet deficient. ‘The text of the LXX. is still ina 
most unsatisfactory condition; and while Bruder's 
Concordance leaves nothing to be desired for the 
vocabulary of the N. T., Trommius's Concordance 
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New TrEstTAMEnT, Amer. ed.; also NEw TEsta- 
MENT, IV.] B. F. W. 


HELMET. [Arms, p. 161.] 


HE’LON (yor [strong, powerful]: Xa:Adp? 
Helon), father of Eliab, who was the chief man of 
the tribe of Zebulun, when the census was taken in 
the wilderness of Sinai (Num. i. 9, ii. 7, vii. 24, 
29, x. 16). 

* HELPS. This is the term used in the 
authorized English Version, and in the Rheims 
N. T. for dvriAfwers, 1 Cor. xii. 28. The Vulgate 
translates, upitulationes ; Wycliffe, helpyngis (help- 
ings); Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Geneva Bible, 
helpers; Luther, Helfer. The noun occurs only 
once in the N. T., but the verb dyriAauBdvopas, 
ji. e. to take in turn, to lay hold of, to help, also to 
take part in, occurs three times, Luke i. 54 (* hath 
holpen his servant Israel ’’), Acts xx. 35 (‘to sup- 
port the weak '*), 1 Tim. vi. 2 (oi rijs evepyectas 
dvyriAauBavduevot, “partakers of the benefit’’). 
With the classics dyrianyis signifies a taking in 
turn, setzure; receipt; perception, but with the 
later writers and in the O. T. Apocrypha (2 Mace. 
viii. 19; 3 Macc. v. 50; Ecclus. xi. 12; li. 7; 1 
Esdr. viii. 27 al.) also aid, support. This must be 
the meaning of the word in 1 Cor. xii., and it is so 
understood by nearly all the commentators from 
Chrysostom (avréyeoOat ray dobevay) down to 
De Wette, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, and Kling 
(in Lange's Bibclwerk). It corresponds with the 
meaning of the verb in Luke i. 54 and Acts xx. 35, 
and suits the connection. Paul enumerates the 
évriAfwers among the charismata, and puts them 
between the miraculous powers (Suvduers and 
xaplopara iaudrwy) which were not confined to 
any particular office, and the gifts of government 
and administration («uBepyfoe:s) which belonged 
especially to the presbyter-bishops, and in the 
highest degree to the Apostles as the gubernatores 
ecclesia. 'AyriAfWets doubtless comprehends the 
various duties of the deacons and deucunesses of 
the Apostles’ church, especially the care of the poor 
and the sick. We may take it, however, in a more 
comprehensive sense for Christian charity and phi- 
lanthropy. The plural indicates the diversity of 
the gift in its practical operation and application ; 
comp. Siaxoviat, 1 Cor. xii. 5. These helps or 
helpings are represented here as a gift of the Spirit. 
The duty is hased on the possession of the gift, but 
the gift is not confined to the deacons or any class 
of church officers. It is found also among the laity, 
expecially the female portion, in all ages and all 
branches of Christendom. But from time to time 
God raises up heroes of Christian charity and angels 
of mercy whom He endows, in an extraordinary 
measure, with the charisma of ayriAnyis, 3iaxovla, 
and aydzn for the benefit of suffering humanity. 

P. 8. 

* HELPS, Acts xxvii. 17 (Bof@eas). See 

Suips, Undergirding. 


HEM OF GARMENT (12°3: pdowe- 
Sov: jimbria), The importance which the later 
Jews, especially the Pharisees (Matt. xxiii. 5), 
attached to the hem or fringe of their garments 
was founded upon the regulation in Num. xv. 38, 
39, which attached a symbolical meaning to it. 
We must not, however, conclude that the fringe 
owed its orivin to that passage: it was in the first 


to the LXX., however useful, is quite untrustworthy |instance the ordinary mode of finishing the robe, 
for critica) purposes. [See LANGUAGE OF THK ithe ends of the threads comporing the woof being 
66 
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left in order to prevent the cloth from unraveling, 
just as in the [gyptian calasiris (Her. ii. 81; 
Wilkinson's Ancient /yyplians, ii. 90), and in the 
Assyrian robes as represented in the bas-reliefs of 
Nineveh, the blue ribbon being added to strengthen 
the border. The Hebrew word ¢tzizith is expressive 
of this fretted edye: the Greek xpdoweda (the 
etymology of which is uncertain, being variously 
traced to xpoogds, Expos réSov, and xpnals) ap- 
plies to the edve of a river or mountain (Xen. Hist. 
Gr. ili. 2, § 16, iv. 6, § 8), and is explained by 
Hesychius as r& dy rq Expy tov iuatlov KexAwo- 
péva pduuara cal 7d kxpoy avrov. The beyed 
or outer robe was a simple quadrangular piece of 
cloth, and generally so worn that two of the corners 
hung down in front; these corners were ornamented 
with a “ribbon of blue,” or rather dirk riolet, the 
ribbon itself being, as we may conclude from the 


word used, ne, as narrow as a thread or piece 
of string. The Jews attached great sanctity to this 
fringe (Matt. ix. 20, xiv. 30; Luke viii. 44), and 
the Pharisees made it more prominent than it was 
originally designed to be, enlarging both the fringe 
and the ribbon to an undue width (Matt. xxiii. 5). 
Directions were given as to the number of threads 
of which it ought to be composed, and other par- 
ticulars, to each of which a symbolical meaning 
was attached (Carpzov, Apparel. p. 198). It was 
appended in later times to the talith more especially, 
as being the robe usually worn at devotions: whence 
the proverbial saying quoted by Lightfoot (Azercit. 
on Matt. v. 40), “ He that takes care of his fringes 
deserves a good coat." W. L. B. 


HE’MAM (CONT [ezxterminating, or rag- 
tng): Aiudy: Heman). Hori (i. e. Horite) and 
Hemam were sons (A. V. “children,” but the 
word is Bene) of Lotan, the eldest son of Seir (Gen. 
xxxvi. 22). In the list in 1 Chr. i. the name ap- 


pears ag HoMAM, which is probably the correct 
form. 


HE’MAN (Vor [true, reliable]: [Aiuoudy, 
Aivdy; Alex.] Acuay, [Huay: Aman, Heman)). 
1. Son of Zerah, 1 Chr. ii. 6; 1 K. iv. 31. See 
following article. 

2. [Aiudy; Vat. 1 Chr. xxv. 6, Atpavet, 2 Chr. 
xxix. 14, ONvamayv; Alex. Ps. Ixxxviii. 1, Ai@ap: 
Hemam, Heman, Eman.] Son of Joel, and grand- 
son of Samuel the prophet, a Kohathite. He is 


called “the singer? (TTIW), rather, the mz- 
sician, 1 Chr. vi. 33, and was the first of the three 
chief Levites to whom was committed the vocal and 
instrumental music of the temple-service in the 
reign of David, as we read 1 Chr. xv. 16-22, Asaph 
and Ethan, or rather, according to xxv. 1, 3, Jedu- 
thun,® being his colleagues. LJepuriaun.] The 
yeuealogy of Heman is given in 1 Chr. vi. 33-38 
(A. V.), but the generations between Assir, the 
son of Korah, and Samuel are somewhat confused, 
owing to two collateral lines having got mixed. A 
rectification of this genealogy will be found at p. 
214 of the Genenlogies of our Lord, where it is 
shown that Heman is 14th in descent from Levi. 
A further account of Heman is given 1 Chr. xxv., 
where he is called (ver. 5) “the king’s seer in the 


matters of God,” the word mn, “seer,” which 





@ JSS and JUV are probably only clerical 
wartations. See also 2 Chr. xxix. 18, 14. 
& St. Angustine’s copy read, with the LXAX.. [sre!- 


HEMAN 


in 2 Chr. xxxv. 15 is applied to Jedutbun, and im 
xxix. 20 to Asaph, being probably used in the same 
sense as is S29, “ prophesied,’”’ of Asaph and Jeda- 
thun in xxv. 1-3. We there learn that Heman 
had fourteen sons, and three daughters (Hama- 
NIAH I.], of which the sons all assisted in the 
music under their father, and each of whom was 
head of one of the twenty-four wards of Levites, 
who “were instructed in the songs of the Lord,” 
or rather, in sacred music. Whether or no this 
Heman is the person to whom the 88th Psalm is 
ascribed is doubtful. The chief reason for suppoe- 
ing him to be the same is, that as other I’salms are 
ascribed to Asaph and Jeduthun, so it is likely that 
this one should be to Heman the singer. But on 
the other hand he is there called ¢ the Fzrahite;" 
and the 89th Psalm is ascribed to “Ethan the 
Ezrahite."’® But since Heman and Ethan are 
described in 1 Chr. ii. 6, as “sons of Zerah,’’ it is 
in the highest degree probable that Ezrahite means 
‘sof the family of Zerah,’’ and consequently that 
Heman of the 88th Psalin is different from Heman 
the singer, the Kohathite. In 1 K. iv. 31 again 
(Heb. v. 11), we have mention, as of the wisest of 
mankind, of Ethan the Ezrahite, Heman, Chalcol, 
and Darda, the sons of Mahol. a list corresponding 
with the names of the sons of Zerah, in 1 Chr. ii. 
6. The inference from which is that there was a 
Heman, ditlerent from Heman the singer, of the 
family of Zerah the son of Judah, and that he is 
distinguished from Heman the singer, the [evite, 
by being called the Ezrnhite. As regards the age 
when Heman the Fzrahite lived, the only thing 
that can be asserted is that he lived before Solomon, 
who was said to be * wiser than Heman,” and after 
Zerah the son of Judah. His being called “son 
of Zerah’ in 1 Chr. ii. 6 indicates nothing as to 
the precise age when he and his brother lived. 
They are probably meytioned in this abridged 
genealogy, only as having been illustrious persons 
of their family. Nor is anvthing known of Mahol 
their father. It is of course uncertain whether the 
tradition which ascribed the 88th Psalm to Heman‘s 
authorship is trustworthy. Nor is there anything 
in the Psalm itself which clearly marks the time 
of its compusition. The 89th Psalm, ascribed to 
Ethan, seems to be subsequent to the overthrow of 
the kingdom of Judah, unless possibly the calami- 
ties described in the latter part of the Psalm may 
be understood of David's flight at Alsalom’s rebel- 
lion, in which case ver. 41 would allude to Shimei 
the son of Gera. 

If Heman the Kohathite, or his father, had mar- 
ried an heiress of the house of Zerah, as the sons of 
Hakkoz did of the house of Barzillai, and was so 
reckoned in the genealogy of Zerah, then all the 
notices of Ileman miyht point to the same person, 
and the musical skill of David's chief musician, 
and the wisdom of David's seer, and the genius of 
the author of the 88th Psalm, concurring in the 
same individual, would make him fit to be joined 
with those other worthies whose wisdom was only 
exceeded by that of Solomon. Fut it is impossible 
to assert that this was the case. 

Rosenm. Proleg. in Psalm. p. xvii.; J. Olshau- 
sen, on Pealms, Linlett. p. 22 (Kurzgef. Ezeg. 
Handb.). A. C. H. 


ite, for Ezrahite, in the titles to the 88th and 8¥th 
Psalms. His explanation of the title of Ps. Ixxxviii- 
is a curious specimen of spiritualizing interpretation 


HEMATH 


AE MATH (1597 [ fortress, citadel]: al- 
mad; [Vat.] Alex. Exa@: Armath). Another form 
—not warranted by the Hebrew —of the well- 
known name HAMATH (Am. vi. 14). 


HE/MATH (FWSM i. e. Hammath [heat, 
torrm spring]: Aivdd; [Vat. Meonya:] Vulg. 
translates de clue), a person, or a place, named 
in the venealogical lists of Judah, as the origin of 
the Kenites, and the “ father’ of the house of 
REcCHAB (1 Chr. ii. 55). 


HEMDAN (]3'F7 [ pleasont one, Fiirst]: 
AuaSd: Anim or “Hamlam, some copies Ham- 
cian), the eldest son of Dishon, son of Anah the 
Horite (Gen. xxxvi. 26). In the parallel list of 
1 Chr. (i. 41) the name is chanyed to Hamran 


(V2), which in the A. V. is yiven as AMRAM, 
probably following the Vulgate Hamram, in the 
earliest MSS. Amaran. 

The name Hemdan is by Knobel (Genesis, p. 
256) compared with those of Humeuly and Ham- 
culy, two of the five farnilies of the tribe of Omran 
or Amran, who are lucated to the E. and S. E. of 
Akaba. Also with the Bene-Hamyle, who are 
found a short distance S. of Kerek (S. I. corner 
of the Dead Sea); and from thence to el-Busaireh, 
probably the ancient Bozrat, on the road to 


Petra. (See Burckhardt, Syria, etc., pp. 695, 
407.) 
HEM’LOOCK. [GALL] 


HEN (70 (favor, grace]: Hem). According 
to the rendering of the passage (Zech. vi. 14) 
adopted in the A. V. Hen (or accurately Chen) is 
the name of a son of Zephaniah, and apparently 
the same who is called Josiah in ver. 10. Hut by 
the LXX. (ydpis), Ewald (Gunst), and other in- 
terpreters, the words are taken to mean “for the 
favor of the son of Zephaniah."’ 


HEN. The hen is nowhere noticed in the Bible 
except in the passages (Matt. xxiii. 37; Luke xiii. 
$4) where our Saviour touchingly compares His 
anxiety to save Jerusalem to the tender care of a 
hen ‘gathering her chickens under her wings.” 
The word employed is dpyis, which is used in the 
same specific sense in ae ssical Greek (Aristoph. 
Ae. 102, Vesp. 811). That a bird, so intimately 
connected with the household, and so common in 
Palestine, as we know from Rabbinical sources, 
should receive such slight notice, is certainly sin- 
gular; it is almost equally singular that it is no- 
where represented in the paintings of ancient Ezypt 
(Wilkinson, i. 234).¢ W. LL. B. 


Ree A (9357 [depression, low land, Fiirst): 
Avd; (in 2 K. xix., Vat. Aves, Alex. Aiwa; in Is., 

he confusion with next word, Kom. ’Ava-youydva, 
Vat. Sin. Avayovyava:] Ana) seems to have been 
one of the chief cities of a monarchical state which 
the Assyrian kings had reduced shortly before the 
time of Sennacherib (2 K. [xviii. 34,] xix. 13; Is. 
xxxvii. 13). Its connection with Sepharvaim, or 
Sippara, would lead us to place it in Babylonia, or 
at any rate on the Euphrates. Here, at no great 
distance from Sippara (now .VWosaib), is an ancient 
town calle! Ana or Anah, which seems to have been 





@ *®The common barn-door fowl are met with every- 
where in Syria at the present day. The peasants rely 
on them,and the eggs from them, as one of their chief 
@eans of subsistence (Thomson, Land and Book, ik. 
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in former times a place of considerable importanca 
It is mentioned by Abulfeda, by William of Tyre, 
and others (see Asseman. Bibl. Or. vol. iii. pt. ii. 
p. 560, and p. 717). The conjecture by some (see 
Winer’s Realtcdrterbuch, 8. vy.) that this may be 
Hena, is probable, and deserves acceptance. A 
further conjecture identifies Ana with a town called 


Anat (37 is merely the feminine termination), 
which is mentioned in the Assyrian inscriptions as 
situated on an island in the Euphrates (Fox Tal- 
bot’s Assyrian Texts, 21; Layard's Nineceh and 
Bubylon, 355) at some distance below its junction 
with the Chabour ; and which appears as Anatho 
("Avade) in Isidore of Charax (Mans. Parth. p. 4). 
The modern Anat is on the right bank of the 
stream, while the name also attaches to some ruins 
a little lower down upon the left bank; but bet ween 
them is “a string of islands’ (Chesney's Auphrates 
Expedition, i. 53), on one or more of which the an- 
cient city may have been situated. G. R. 


HEN’ADAD (T]2T [favor of Hadad, 
Furst, Ges.] : ’Hvaddd, [etc. :] Heradad, Ena- 
dad), the head of a family of Levites who took a 
prominent part in the rebuilding of the Temple 
under Jeshua (zr. iii, 9). Bavai and Binnui 
(Neh. iii, 18, 24), who assisted in the repair of the 
wall of the city, probably belonged to the same 
family. The latter also represented his family at 
the signing of the covenant (Neh. x. 9). 


HE’NOCH (31307: 'Evdx: Henoch). 1 
The form in which the well-known name ENOCH is 
given in the A. V. of 1 Chr. i. 3. The Hebrew 
word is the same both here and in Genesis, namely, 
Chanoc. Perhaps in the present case our transla- 
tors followed the Vulgate. 


2. So they appear also to have done in 1 Chr. 
i. 83 with a name which in Gen. xxv. 4 is more 
accurately given as HANOCH. 


HE’PHER (mer [a well]: "Opdp: Hepher). 
1. A descendant of Manassch. The youngest of 
the sons of Gilead (Num. xxvi. 32), and head of 
the family of the HeErirenitrEs. Hepher was 
father of ZELOPHEHAD (xxvi. 33, xxvii. 15 (Josh. 
xvii. 2, 3]), whose daughters first raised the ques- 
tion of the right of a woman having no brother, 
to hold the property of her father. 

2. (H@dA: Hepher.) ‘The second son of Naa- 
rah, one of the two wives of Ashur, the “ father of 
Tekoa” (1 Chr. iv. 6), in the genealogy of Judah. 

3. [Rom. Vat. Alex. FA. corrupted by false di- 
vision of the words; Comp. ‘Ag@dp; Ald. 'Agep.] 
The Mecherathite, one of the heroes of David's 
guard, according to the list of 1 Chr. xi. 36. In 
the catalogue of 2 Samuel this name does not 
exist (see xxiii. 34); and the conclusion of Kenni- 
cott, after a full investigation of the passaves, is 
that the names in Samuel are the originals, and 
that Hepher is a mere corruption of them. 


HE’PHER (TF) [a well]: ‘opép; [Vat 
in 1 K. corrupt; Comp. "Edép') Opher), a place 
in ancient Canaan, which, though not mentioned in 
the history of the conquest, occurs in the list of 
conquered kings (Josh. xii. 17). It was on the west 
of Jordan (comp. 7). So was also the “ land of 
552). The eggs of the hen are no doubt meant in the 
Saviour’s illustration (Luke xi. 12), which implies alse 
that they were very abundant. H 
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Hepher” (TJ YN, terra Epher), which is named 
with Socoh as one of Svlomon's commissariat dis- 
tricts (1 K. iv. 10). To judge from this catalogue 
it lay towards the south of central Palestine, at 
any rate below Dor: so that there cannot be any 
connection between it and GATH-NEPUER, which 
was in Zebulun near Sepphoris. 


HE’PHERITES, THE Gren [patro- 
nym., see above], i. e. the Hepherite: 5 'Odepl 
(Vat. -pei-]: familia Hepheritarum), the ily 
of Hepher the son of Gilead (Num. xxvi. 32). 


HEPH’ZIBAH (FIM SON > OéAnua éudy: 
coluntas mea in ea). 1. A name signifying My 
delight in her, which is to be borne by the restored 
Jerusalem (Is. lxii. 4). The succeeding sentence 
contains a play on the word —*“ for Jehovah de- 
lighteth (YOM, chaphetz) in thee.” 

2. (AW:Ba; [Vat.! OveiBa:}] Alex. OpaiBa; 
Joseph. ’AyiBa: Haphsiba). It was actually the 
naine of the queen of King Hezekiah, and the 
mother of Manasseh (2 K. xxi. 1). In the par- 
allel account (2 Chr. xxxiii. 1) her name is omitted. 
No clue is given us to the character of this queen. 
But if she was an adherent of Jehovah — and this 
the wife of Hezekiah could not fail to be — it is 
not impossible that the words of Is. lxii. 4 may 
contain a complimentary allusion to her. 


HERALD (STD [from the Pers., crier, 
caller, Dietr.]). The only notice of this officer in 
the O. T. occurs in Dan. iii. 4; the term there 
used is connected etymolocgically with the Greek 
xnpvoow and xpd(w, and with our “cry.” There 
is an evident allusion to the oftice of the herald in 
the expressions kypicow, Knput, and xhpvypua, 
which are frequent in the N. T., and which are but 
inadequately rendered by “preach,” ete. The 
term ‘herald’? might be substituted in 1 Tim. ii. 
7; 2 Tim. i. 11; 2 Pet. ii. 5. W. L. B. 


HER’CULES (‘Hparajs [Hera’s glory]), the 
name commonly applied by the western nations to 
the tutelary deity of Tyre, whose national title was 
Melkarta (AIM) 90, é e. ITP PN, the hing 
of the city = wodtovxos, MeAlkapos, Phil. Bybl. 
ap. Euseb. Prep. #r. i. 10). The identification 
was based upon a similarity of the legends and at- 
tributes referred to the two deities, but Herodotus 
(ii. 44) recognized their distinctness, and dwells on 
the extreme antiquity of the Tyrian rite (Herod. 
d. c.; ef. Strabo, xvi. p. 757; Arr. Alez. ii. 16; Jo- 
seph. Ant. viii. 5, § 3; c. Apion. i. 18). The wor- 
ship of Melkart was spread throughout the Tyrian 
colonies, and was especially established at Carthage 
(cf. Hamilcar), where it was celebrated even with 
human sacrifices (Phin. H. N. xxxvi. 4 (5); ef. 
Jer. xix. 5). Mention is made of public embassies 
sent from the colonies to the mother state to honor 
the national God (Arr. Alez. ii. 24; Q. Curt. iv. 
2; Polyb. xxxi. 20), and this fact places in a clearer 


@ This identification is distinctly made in a Maltese 
inscription quoted by Gesenius (Ersch und Gruber's 


Encyklop. s. v. Bel., and Thesaurus, 8. v. byo), 


where ME SOYD M7 answers to ‘HpaxAed dp- 
xeyerp. 


b These were common, and are frequently alluded 
to, The expression “aI, 2 Sam. xvii. 29 


HERD 


light the offense of Jason in sending envoys '6@.@ 
pous) to his festival (2 Mace. iv. 19 ff.). 
There can be little doubt but that Melkart is the 


proper name of the Baal—the Prince (Syar) 
— mentioned in the later history of the O. T. The 
worship of “ Baal’’ was introduced from Tyre (1 
K. xvi. 31; cf. 2 K. xi. 18) after the earlier Ca- 
naanitish idolatry had been put down (1 Sam. vii. 
4; cf. 1 K. xi. 5-8), and Melkart (Hercules) and 
Astarte appear in the samme close relation (Joseph. 
Ant. |. c.) as Baal and Astarte. The objections 
which are urged against the identification appear 
to have little weight; but the supposed connections 
between Melkart and other gods (Moloch, ete.) 
which have been suggested (Pauly, Real-Eacycl. 
s. v. Afelcarth) appear less likely (ef. Gesenius, L 
c.; Movers, Phonizier, i. 176 ff., 385 ff). [BAaaL.] 

The direct derivation of the word Hercules from 


Phenician roots, either as born, circuitor, the 
traveller, in reference to the course of the sun, with 
whom he was identified, or to the journeys of the 


hero, or again as YD" (‘Apyareds, Etym. I.), 
the strong conquers, has little probability. 
B. F. W. 


HERD, HERDSMAN. The herd was 
greatly regarded both in the patriarchal and Mo- 
saic period. Its multiplying was considered as a 
blessing, and its decrease as a curse (Gen. xiii. 2; 
Deut. vii. 14, xxviii. 4; Ps. evii. 38, exliv. 14; Jer. 
li. 23). The ox was the most precious stock next 
to horse and mule, and (since those were rare) the 
thing of greatest value which was commonly pos- 
sessed (1 K. xviii. 5). Hence we see the force of 
Saul's threat (1 Sam. xi. 7). The herd yielded the 
most esteemed sacrifice (Num. vii. 8; Ps. lxix. 31; 
Is Ixvi. 3); also flesh-meat and milk, chiefly con- 
verted, probably, into butter and cheese (Deut. 
xxxii. 14; 2 Sam. xvii. 29), which such milk yields 
more copiously than that of small cattle ® (Arist. 
Hist. Anim. iii. 20). The full-grown ox is hardly 
ever slaughtered in Syria; but, both for sacrificial 
and convivial purposes, the young animal was pre- 
ferred (Ex. xxix. 1)— perhaps three years might 
be the age up to which it was so regarded (Gen. xv. 
9)— and is spoken of as a special dainty (Gen. 
xviii. 8; Am. vi. 4; Luke xv. 23). The case of 
Gideon's sacrifice was one of exigency (Judg. vi. 
25) and exceptional. So that of the people (1 Sam. 
xiv. 32) was an act of wanton excess. - The agri- 
cultural and general usefulness of the ox, in plough- 
ing, threshing [AGRICULTURE], and as a beast of 
burden (1 Chr. xii. 40; Is. xlvi. 1), made such a 
slaughtering seem wasteful; nor, owing to diffi- 
culties of grazing, fattening, etc., is beef the prod- 
uct of an eastern climate. The animal was broken 
to service probably in his third year (Is. xv. 5; Jer. 
xlviii. 34; comp. Plin. H. N. viii. 70, ed. Par.). 
In the moist season, when grass abounded in the 
waste lands, especially in the ‘‘south”’ region, 


means cheese of cows’ milk ; TTR, Arab. La, 
Gen. xviii. 8, Is. vii. 15, 2 Sam. xvii. 29, Job xx. 17, 
Judg. v. 25, Prov. xxx. 83, is properly rendered ‘ but- 
ter”? (which Gesenius, s. t., is mistaken in d 

to be “bardly known to the Orientals, except as a 


medicine”). The word /1)°2a, Job x. 10, is the same 
as the Arab , applied by the Bedouins to thele 
goats*-milk cheese. [BuTTER; CHEEsE.] 


= —o 





Egyptian farm-yard. 


herds grazed there; e. g. in Carmel on the W. side 
of the Dead Sea (1 Sam. xxv. 2; 2 Chr. xxvi. 10). 
Dothan also, Mishor, and Sharon (Gen. xxxvii. 17; 
comp. Robinson, iii. 122; Stanley, S. g P. pp. 
917, 260, 484, 485; 1 Chr. xxvii. 29; Is. Ixv. 10) 
were favorite pastures. For such purposes Uzziah 
built towers in the wilderness (2 Chr. xxvi. 10). 
Not only grass,¢ but foliage, is acceptable to the|. 
ox, and the hills and woods of Bashan and Gilead 
afforded both abundantly; on such upland (Ps. 1. 
10; lxv. 12) pastures cattle might graze, as also, 
of course, by river sides, when driven by the 
heat from the regions of the ‘wilderness.’ Es- 
pecially was the eastern table-land (Ez. xxxix. 18; 
Num. xxxii. 4) “a place for cattle,’? and the pas- 
toral tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh 
who settled there, retained something of the no- 
madie character and handed down some image of 
the patriarchal life (Stanley, S. ¢ P. pp. 324-5). 
Herdamen, etc., in Egypt were a low, perhaps the 
lowest, caste; hence as Joseph’s kindred, through 
his position, were brought into contact with the 

ighest castes, they are described as “an abomina- 
tion;’’ but of the abundance of cattle in Egypt, 
and of the care there bestowed on them, there is 
no doubt (Gen. xlvii. 6, 17; Ex. ix. 4,20). Brands 
were used to distinguish the owner's herds (Wil- 
kinaon, iii. 8, 195; iv. 125-131). So the plague 


of hail was sent to smite especially the cattle (Is. 
lxxviii. 48), the first-born of which also were smitten 
(Ex. xii. 29). The Israelites departing stipulated for 
(Ex. x. 26) and took * much cattle ’’ with them (xii. 
[WILDERNESS OF WANDERING.] Cattle 


38). 





A deformed oxherd, so represented to mark contempt. (Wilkinson. ) 


formed thus one of the traditions of the Israelitish 
mation in its greatest period, and became almost a 
part of that greatness. They are the object of 





@ In Num. xxit. 4, the word 77, in A. V. “ grass,” 
really includes all vegetation. Comp. Ex. x. 15, Is. 
xxxvii. 27; Cato, de R. R. c. 80; Varro, de R. R. i. 
26, and 1.6. “RTT, Job vill. 12, x1. 15, seems used 
tn a signification equally wide. ([Gnrass.] 

b Rabbis differ on the question whether the owner 
af the animal was under this enactinent liable or not 


(Wilkinson. ) 


providential care and legislative ordinance (Ex. xx. 
10, xxi. 28,5 xxxiv. 19; Lev. xix. 19, xxv. 7; Deut. 
xi. 15, xxii. 1, 4, 10, xxv. 4; Ps. civ. 14; Is. xxx. 
23; Jon. iv. 11), and even the Levites, though not 
holding land, were allowed cattle (Num. xxxv. 2, 
3). When pasture failed, a mixture of various 


grains (called, Job vi. 5, trbg, rendered “fodder "’ 
in the A. V., and, Is. xxx. 24, “ provender;’’ ¢ 
comp. the Roman farrago and ocymum, Plin. xviit. 


10 and 42) was used, as also {2), “chopped 
straw ”’ (Gen. xxiv. 25; Is. xi. 7, Ixv. 25), which 
was torn in pieces by the threshing-machine and 
used probably for feeding in stalls. These last 
formed an important adjunct to cattle-keeping, be- 
ing indispensable for shelter at certain seasons (Ex. 
ix. 6, 19). The herd, after its harvest-duty was 
done, which probably caused it to be in high con- 
dition, was specially worth caring for; at the same 
time most open pastures would have failed because 
of the heat. It was then probably stalled, and 
would continue so until vegetation returned. Hence 
the failure of “the herd” from “the stalls” is 
mentioned as a feature of scarcity (Hab. iii. 17). 
“Calves of the stall’? (Mal. iv. 2; Prov. xv. 17) 
are the objects of watchful care. The Reubenites, 
etc., bestowed their cattle “in cities’? when they 
passed the Jordan to share the toils of conquest 
(Deut. iii. 19), % e¢. probably in some pastures 
closely adjoining, like the “suburbs appointed for 
the cattle of the Levites (Num. xxxv. 2, 3; Josh. 
xxi. 2). Cattle were ordinarily allowed as s prey 
in war to the captor (Deut. xx. 14; Josh. viii. 
2), and the case of Amalek is ex- 
ceptional, probably to mark the 
extreme curse to which that people 
was devoted (Ex. xvii. 14; 1 Sam. 
xv. 3). The occupation of herds- 
man was honorable in early times 
(Gen. xlvii. 6; 1 Sam. xi. 5; 1 Chr. 
xxvii. 29, xxviii. 1). Saul himself 
assunied it in the interval of his 
cares as king; also Doeg was cer- 
tainly high in his confidence (1 Sam. 
xxi. 7). Pharaoh made some of 
Joseph's brethren “rulers over hia 
cattle.” David's herd-masters were 
among his chief officers of state. In 
Solomon’s time the relative import- 
ance of the pursuit declined as commerce grew, but 
it was still extensive (Eccl. ii. 7; 1 K. iv. 23). It 
must have greatly suffered from the inroads of the 





liable. See de Re Rust. Veterum Hebreorum, co. i.; 
Ugolini, xxix. 

¢ The word seems to be derived from ‘99%, to mix. 
The passage in Isaiah probably means that in the 


abundant yield of the crops the cattle should eat of 
the best, such as was usually consumed by man. 
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enemies to which the country under the later kings 
of Judah and Israel was exposed. Uzziah, however, 
(2 Chr. xxvi. 10), and Hezekiah (xxxii. 28, 29), 
resuming command of the open country, revived it. 
Josiah also seems to have been rich in herds (xxxv. 
7-9). The prophet Amos at first followed this 
occupation (Am. i. 1, vii. 14). A goad was used 
(Judg. ii. 31; 1 Sam. xiii. 21, T]'7, TAT), 
being, as mostly, a staff armed with a spike. For 
the word Herd as applied to swine, see SWINE; 
and on the general sul,ject, Ugolini, xxix., de 2. R. 
vett. Hebr. c. ii., which will be found nearly ex- 
haustive of it. H. H. 


HE’RES (ls. xix. 18; A. V. “destruction ”’ or 
“the sun’’). See In-HA-HERES. 


HE’RESH (ran =artificer: "Apts; [Vat. 
PapainA;] Alex. Apes: carpentarius), a Levite; 
one of the staff attuched to the tabernacle (1 Chr. 
ix. 15). 


HERMAS (‘Epuas, from ‘Epyujjs, the “ Greek 
god of gain,” or Mercury), the name of a person 
to whom St. Paul sends greeting in his Epistle to 
the Romans (xvi. 14), and consequently then resi- 
dent in Rome, and a Christian: and yet the oriyin 
of the name, like that of the other four mentioned 
in the same verse, is Greek. However, in those 
days, even a Jew, like St. Paul himself, might ac- 
quire Roman citizenship. Irengwus, Tertullian, and 
Grigen, agree in attributing to him the work called 
the Shepherd: which, from the name of Clement 
occurring in it, is supposed to have been written in 
the pontificate of Clement I.; while others affirm 
it to have been the work of a namesake in the fol- 
lowing age, and brother to Pius I.; others again 
have argued against its genuineness. (Cave, Hest. 
Lit. s. v.3 Bull, Desens. Fid. Nic. i. 2, 3-6; Din- 
dorf, Pref. ad Herme Past.) From _ internal 
evidence, its author, whoever he was, appears to 
have been a married man and father of a family: 
a deep mystic, but without ecclesiastical rank. 
Further, the work in question is supposed to have 
been originally written in Greek — in which lan- 
guage it is frequently cited by the Greek Fathers — 
though it now only exists entire in a Latin version.2 
It was never received into the canon; but yet was 
generally cited with respect only second to that 
which. was paid to the authoritative books of the 
N. T., and was held to be in some sense inspired 
(Caillau's Patres, tom. i. p. 17). It may be styled 
the Pilgrim's Progress of ante-Nicene times; and 
is divided into three parts: the first containing 
fuur visions, the second twelve moral and spiritual 
precepts, and the third ten similitudes, each in- 
tended to shadow forth some verity (Caillau, iid.). 
Every man, according to this writer, is attended by 
@ good and bad angel, who are continually attempt- 
ing to affect his course through life; a doctrine 
which forcibly recalls the fable of Prodicus respect- 
ing the chvice of Hercules (Xenoph. Mem. ii. 1). 

The Hermas of the Epistle to the Romans is 
eelebrated as a saint in the Roman calendar on 
May 9 (Butler's Lives of the Saints, May 9). 

E. S. Ff. 


@ * Nearly the whole of the Greek text of the Shep- 
herd has now been recovered from a manuscript found 
at Mount Athos by Constantine Simonides, and a con- 
siderable portion of the work is preserved in the Codex 
Sinaitieus published by Tischendorf in 1862. The 
alreek text was first published by Anger and Dindorf 
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HER’MES (‘Epujs), the name of a man & sn- 
tioned in the same epistle with the preceding (Rem. 
xvi. 14). “ According to the Greeks,” says Calmet 
(Dict. s. v.), * he was one of the Seventy disciples, 
and afterwards Bishop of Dalmatia.” His festival 
occurs in their calendar upon April 8 (Neale, £ast- 
ern Church, ii. 774). E. S. Ff. 


* HER’MES, Acts xiv. 12. [Mercury.] 


HERMOG’ENES (‘Eppoyévns) [born of 
Hermes}, a person mentioned by St. Paul in the 
latest of all his epistles (2 Tim. i. 15; see Alford’s 
Proleg. ¢. vii. § 35), when “all in Asia” (7. e. 
those whom he had left there) “ bad turned away 
from him,”’ and among their number “ Phygellus 
and Hermogenes.” It dves not appear whether 
they had merely forsaken his cause, now that he 
was in bonds, through fear, like those of whom St. 
Cyprian treats in his celebrated work De Lapsis; 
or whether, like Hymenzus and Philetus (ittd. ch. 
ii. 18), they had embraced false doctrine. It is 
just possible that there may be a contrast intended 
between these two sets of deserters. According to 
the legendary history, bearing the name of Abdias 
(Fabricii Cod. Apocryph. N. T. p. 517), Hermog- 
enes had been a mazician, and was, with Philetus, 
converted by St. James the Great, who destroyed 
the charm of his spells. Neither the Hermogenea, 
who suffered in the reign of Domitian (Hofmann, 
Lex. Univ. 8. y.; Alford on 2 Tim. i. 15), nor the 
Hermogenes against whom Tertullian wrote — still 
less the martyrs of the Greek calendar (Neale, 
Eastein Church, ii. p. 770, January 24, and p. 
781, September 1)— are to be confounded with the 
person now under notice, of whom nothing more 
is known. E. S. Ff. 


HERMON Chloe a [ prominent, lofty]: 
"Aepudy: [Hermon]), a mountain on the north- 
eastern border of Palestine (Deut. iii. 8; Josh. xii. 
1), over against Lebanon (Josh. xi. 17), adjoining 
the plateau of Bashan (1 Chr. v. 23). Its situa- 
tion being thus clearly defined in Scripture, there 
can be no doubt as to its identity. It stands at 
the southern end, and is the culminating point of 
the Anti-Libanus range; it towers high above the 
ancient border-city of Lan and the fountains of the 
Jordan, and is the most conspicuous and Leautiful 
mountain in Palestine or Syria. The name //er- 
mon was doubtless suggested by its appearance — 
‘a lofty prominent peak,” visible from afar 


(aa has the same meaning as the Aralic 


G » > 
py>): just as Lebanon was suggested by the 


white character of its limestone strata. Other 
names were also given to Hermon, each in lise 
manner descriptive of some striking feature. ‘The 


Sidonians called it Sirion re’, from FTI, 
“to glitter’), and the Amorites Senir (ar, 


from “2” “to clatter’), both signifying “ hreast- 


plate,’ and suggested by its rounded glittering top, 
when the sun's rays were reflected by the snow that 
covers it (Deut. iii. 9; Cant. iv. 8; Ez. xxvii. 5). 


at Leipsic in 1856, better by Tischendorf in Dreseel’s 
Patres Apostolict, Lips. 1867 (2d ed. with the 

of the Cod. Sin. 1863); but the best edition is that of 
Hilgenfeld, Fasc. iii. of bis Norum Testamentum extve 
Canonem receptum, Lips. 1806. A. 
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ft was also named Sium, «the elevated ” (]N°W), 
towering over all its compeers (Deut. iv. 48). So 
wow, at the present day, it is called Jebel esh-Shetkh 


(ernie hu ), “the chief mountain — a 
mame it well deserves; and Jebel eth-Thel 


( er | has ), ‘snowy mountain,” which 


every man who sees it will say is peculiarly appro- 
priate. When the whole country is parched with 
the summer-sun, white lines of snow streak the 
head of Hermon. ‘This mountain was the great 
landmark of the Israelites. It was associated with 
their northern border almost as intimately as the 


sea was with the western (see O in Ex. xxvii. 
12, A. V. “ west; ’? Josh. viii. 9). They conquered 
all the land east of the Jordan, “from the river 
Arnon unto Mount Hermon '’ (Deut. iii. 8, iv. 48; 
Josh. xi. 17). Baal-gad, the border-city before 
Dan became historic, is described as ‘‘ under Mount 
Hermon” (Josh. xiii. 5, xi. 17); and when the 
half-tribe of Manasseh conquered their whole al- 
lotted territory, they are said to have ‘increased 
from Bashan unto Beal-hermon and Senir, and 
unto Mount Hermon’’ (1 Chr. v. 23). In one 
pessage Hermon would almost seem to be used to 
signify “north,” as the word sea" (1%) is for 
‘west’? —‘‘the north and the south Thou hast 
created them; ‘'abor and Hermon shall rejoice in 
thy name” (Ps. lxxxix. 12). The reason of this 
is obvious. From whatever part of Palestine the 
Israelite turned his eyes northward, Hermon was 
there, terminating the view. From the plain along 
the coast, from the mountains of Samaria, from 
the Jordan valley, from the heights of Moab and 
Gilead, from the plateau of Bashan, that pale-blue, 
snow-capped cone forms the one feature on the 
northern horizon. The ‘dew of Hermon” is once 
referred to in a passaye which has long been con- 
sidered a geographical puzzle—‘ As the dew of 
Hermon, the dew that descended on the mountains 


of Zion’ (Ps. exxxiii. 3). Zion (73) is prob- 


ably used here for Sion (JW), one of the old 
names of Hermon (Deut. iv. 48).¢ The snow on 
the summit of this mountain condenses the vapors 
that float during the summer in the higher regions 
of the atmosphere, causing light clouds to hover 
around it, and abundant dew to descend on it, 
while the whole country elsewhere is parched, and 
the whole heaven elsewhere cloudless. 

Hermon has three summita, situated like the 
angles of a triangle, and about a quarter of a mile 
from each other. They do not differ much in ele- 
vation. ‘This may account for the expression in 
Ps. xlii. 7 (6), ‘I will remember thee from the land 
of the Jordan and the Hermons (D°IVINI) — 
perhaps also for the three appellations in 1 Chr. v. 
23. On one of the summits are curious and inter- 
eating ruins. Round a rock which forms the crest 
of the peak are the foundations of a rude circular 
wall, composed of massive stones; and within the 
circle is a large heap of hewn stones, surrounding 


@ @ Jt {s xgainst this equivalence that the consonants 
are different (see above) and that the meanings are dif- 
ferent (lofty : sunny, bright). Besides, to make the dew 
% Hermon fall upon iteelf renders what follows irrel- 
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the remains of a small and very ancient tem 

This is evidently one of those ‘high places,’ which 
the old inhabitants of Palestine, and the Jews fre- 
quently in imitation of them, set up “ upon every 
high mountain and upon every hill” (Deut. xii. 2; 
2 K. xvii. 10, 11). In two passages of Scripture 


this mountain is called Baat-hermon (ODB 


POW, Judg. iii. 8; 1 Chr. v. 23); and the 
only reason that can be assigned for it is that Baal 
was there worshipped. Jerome says of it, “dici- 
turque. in vertice ejus insigne templum, quod ab 
ethnicis cultui habetur e regione Paneadis et Li- 
bani ’’ — reference must here be made to the build- 
ing whose ruins are still seen (Onom. s. v. Hermon). 
It is remarkable that Hermon was anciently en- 
compassed by a circle of temples, all facing the 
summit. Can it be that this mountain was the 
great sanctuary of Baal, and that it was to the 
old Syrians what Jerusalem was to the Jews, and 
what Mekkah is to the Muslems? (See Handb. 
Jor Syr. and Pal. 454, 457; Reland, Pal. p. 323 
ff. 


) 

The height of Hermon has never been measured, 
though it has been often estimated. It is unques- 
tionably the second mountain in Syria, ranking 
next to the summit of Lebanon near the Cedars, 
and only a few hundred feet lower than it. It 
may safely be estimated at 10,000 feet. It rises 
up an obtuse truncated cone, from 2000 to 3000 
feet above the ridges that radiate from it — thus 
having a more commanding aspect than any other 
mountain in Syria. The cone is entirely naked. 
A coating of disintegrated limestone covers the 
surface, rendering it smooth and bleak. The snow 
never disappears from its summit. In spring and 
early summer the top is entirely covered. As sum- 
mer advances the snow gradually melts from the 
tops of the ridges, but remains in long glittering 
streaks in the ravines that radiate from the ceutre, 
looking in the distance like the white locks that 
scantily cover the head of old age. (See Five 
Years in Damascus, vol. i.) 

A tradition, originating apparently about the 
time of Jerome (Reland, p. 326), gave the name 
Hermon to the range of Jebel ed-Duhy near Tabor, 
the better to explain Ps. Ixxxix. 12. The name 
still continues in the monasteries of Palestine, and 
has thus crept into books of travel. [GILBoA, 
note. ] JILP. : 

* But few of the travellers in Syria have gone to 
the top of Hermon, and the view from it has not 
been often described. We are indebted to Mr. 
Tristram for the following sketch (Land of Israel, 
p- 614, 2d ed.): — 

‘«« We were at last on Hermon, whose snowy head 
had been a sort of pole-star for the last six months. 
We had looked at him from Sidon, from Tyre, 
from Carmel, from Gerizim, from the hills about. 
Jerusalem, from the Dead Sea, from Gilead, and 
from Nebo; and now we were looking down on 
them all, as they stood out from the embossed map 
that lay spread at our feet. The only drawback was 
a light fleecy cloud which stretched from Carmel’s 
top all along the Lebanon, till it rested upon Jebel 
Sunnin, close to Baal-bec. But it lifted sufficiently 





evant ; for we can refer the blessing and the spiritual 
life spoken of only to Zion, the sac-ed mount. Ses 
under HERMON, THE Dew oF. H. 
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to give us a peep of the Mediterranean in three 
places, and amongst them of Tyre. ‘There was a 
haze, too, over the Ghor, so that we could only 
see as far as Jebel Aylin and Gilead; but Lakes 
Huleh and Geunnesaret, sunk in the depths beneath 
us, and reflecting the sunlight, were magnificent. 
We could scarcely realize that at one glance we 
were taking in the whole of the land through which, 
for more than six months, we had been incessantly 
wandering. Not less striking were the views to 
the north and east, with the head waters of the 
Awrj (Pharpar) rising beneath us, and the Barada 
(Abana), in the far distance, both rivers marking 
the courses of their fertilizing streams by the deep 
green lines of verdure, till the eye rested on the 
brightness of Damascus, and then turned up the 
wide opening of Cele-Syria, until shut in by Leb- 
anon. 

‘‘ A ruined temple of Baal, constructed of squared 
stones arranged nearly in a circle, crowns the hiyh- 
est of the three peaks of Hermon, all very close 
together. We spent a great part of the day on 
the summit, but were before long painfully affected 
by the rarity of the atmosphere. ‘lhe sun had 
sunk behind Lebanon before we descended to our 
tenta, but long after we had lost him he continued 
to paint and gild Hermon with a beautiful ming- 
ling of Alpine and desert hues.’ 

Mr. Porter, author of Five Years in Damascus, 
ascended Hermon in 1852. For an extended ac- 
count of the incidents and results of the exploration, 
see Bibl. Sacra, xi. 41-56. See the notices, also, 
in Mr. Porter's Handbook, ii. 453 ff. Thomson 
(Land and Bovk, ii. 438) speaks of his surprise at 
finding that from the shores of the Dead Sea he 
had a distinct view of “ Mount Hermon towering 
to the sky far, far up the Ghor to the north.” It 
was a new evidence, he adds, that Moses also could 
have seen Hermon (Deut. xxxiv. 1 ff.) from the 
mountains of Moab [NEno, Amer. ed.]. 

Sirion or Shirion, the Sidonian name of Hermon, 
signifies a “ breast-plate,”’ or “coat of mail; and 


if (as assumed above), it be derived from (17 
‘to glitter,” 2 it refers, naturally, not to any sup- 
posed resemblance of figure or shape, but to the 
shining appearance of that piece of armor. Her- 
mon answers remarkably to that description. As 
seen at a distance through the transparent atmos- 
phere, with the snow on its summit and stretching 
in long lines down its declivities, it glows and 
sparkles under the rays of the sun as if robed in a 
vesture of silver. 

It is altogether probable that the Saviour's trans- 
figuration took place on some one of the heights 
of Hermon. The Evangelists relate the occurrence 
in connection with the Saviour's visit to Csesarea 
Philippi, which was in that neighborhood. Hence 
also the healing of the lunatic boy (Luke ix. 37) 
took place at the foot of Hermon. Dean Alford 
assumes (Greek Test. i. 168) that Jesus had been 
journeying southward from Cesarea Philippi dur- 
ing the six or eight days which immediately 
preceded the transfiguration, and hence infers that 
the high mountain which he ascended must be 
sought near Capernaum. But that is not the more 
obvious view. Neither of the Evangelists says that 


@ ® 8 Gesenius in Hoffmann’‘s ed. 1847 ; but accord- 
ing to Dietrich and Fiirst, from TTT, to weave to- 
gether, fasten, as in making a shield. H. 
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Jesus was journeying southward during these days: 
but, on the contrary, having stated just before that 
Jesus came into “the parte’? (Matt. xvi. 13) of 
the villages’ (Mark viii. 27) of Caesarea Philippi, 
‘they leave us to understand that he preached dur- 
ing the time mentioned, in that region, and then 
,came to the mountain there on which he was trans- 
| figured. [Taxor. } H. 

* HERMON, DEW OF. The dew on this 
mountain is proverbially excellent and abundant 
(see Ps. cxxxiii. 3). ‘ More copious dew,’ says Tris- 
tram (Land of Israel, p. 608 f. 2d ed.), “we never 
experienced than that on Hermon. Everything 
was drenched with it, and the tents were small pro- 
tection. The under sides of our macintosh sheets 
were in water, our guns were rusted, dew-drops 
were hanging everywhere. ... . The hot air in 
the daytime comes streaming up the Ghor from the 
Huleh, while Hermon arrests all the moisture, and 
deposits it congealed at nights.” As Mr. Porter 
states, ‘one of its hills is appropriately called Tell 
Abu Nedy, t. e. ‘Father of the Dew,’ for the clouds 
seem to cling with peculiar fondness round its 
wooded top and the little Wely of Sheikh .46u 
Nedy, which crowns it" (Handbook, ii. 463). 
Van de Velde (Syr. and Pal. i. 126) testifies to 
this peculiarity of Hermon. 

It has perplexed commentators not a little to ex- 
plain how the Psalmist (cxxxiii. 3) could speak of 
the dew of Hermon in the north of Palestine as 
falling on Zion in Jerusalem. The A. V. does not 
show the difficulty; for the words “and the dew ”’ 
being interpolated between the clauses, the dew of 
Hermon appears there as locally difterent from that 
which descended on Mount Zion. But the He- 
brew sentence will not bear that construction (see 
Hupfeld, Die Psalmen, iv. 320). Nor, where the 
places are so far apart from each other, can we think 
of the dew as carried in the atmosphere from one 
place to the other. Hupfeld (iv. 322) suggests that 
perhaps ‘‘as the dew of Hermon" may be a for- 
mula of blessing (comp. the curse on Gilboa, 2 Sam. 
i. 21), and as applied here may represent Zion as 
realizing the idea of that blessing, both spiritual 
and natural, in the highest degree. Bittcher 
(Aehrenlese zum A. T., p. 58) assumes an appel- 


lative sense of Paw, i. e. dew (not of any par- 
ticular mountain of that name), but of lofty heights 
generally, which would include Zion. Hengsten- 
berg’s explanation is not essentially different from 
this (Die Psalmen, iv. 83), except that with him 
the yeneralized idea would be = Hermon-dew, in- 


stead of = Dew of Hermons. H. 
HER’MONITES, THE (BSIVOWT : "Ep- 
pwvein: Hermoniim) [in the A. V.]. Properly 


the « Hermons,” with reference to the three [or 
two?] summits of Mount Hermon (Ps. xlii. 6 At 1 ). 
(HERMON, p. 1047.] W. A. 


*HER’MONS (according to the aan 
Ps. xlii. 7 (6). Only one mountain is known in 
the Bible as Hermon; the plural name refers, no 
doubt, to the different summits for which this was 
noted. [HERMON.] See also Rob. Phys. Geogr. 
p. 347. H. 

HER’OD (‘Hpddns, i. e. Hero’des). THe 
Hrropran Fami.y The history of the Hero- 
dian family presents yne side of the last develop- 
ment of the Jewish nation. The evils which had 
existed in the hierarchy which grew up after the 
Return, found an unexpected embodiment in the 
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tyranny of a foreiga usurper. Keligion was adopted 
as a policy; and the Hellenizing designs of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes were carried out, at least in their 
spirit, by men who professed to observe the Law. 
Side by side with the spiritual ‘‘ kingdom of God,” 
proclaimed by John the Baptist, and founded by 
the Lord, a kingdom of the world was established, 
which in its external splendor recalled the tradi- 
tional magnificence of Solomun. The simultaneous 
realization of the two principles, national and spir- 
itual, which had long variously influenced the Jews, 
in the establishment of a dynasty and a church, is 
a fact pregnant with instruction. In the fullness 
of time a cescendant of Esau established a false 
counterpart of the promised glories of Messiah. 

Various accounts are given of the ancestry of the 
Herods; but neglecting the exaggerated statements 
of friends and enemies, it seems certain that they 
were of Idumman descent (Jos. Ant. xiv. 1, 3), a 
fact which is indicated by the forms of some of the 
names which were retained in the family (Ewald, 
Geschichte, iv. 477, note). But though aliens by 
race, the Herods were Jews in faith. The Idu- 
meeans had been conquered and brought over to 
Judaism by John Hyrcanus (B. c. 130, Jos. Ant. 
xiii. 9, § 1); and from the time of their conversion 
they remained constant to their new religion, look- 
ing upon Jerusalem as their mother city and claim- 
ing fur themselves the name of Jews (Joseph. Ant. 
xx. 7.§ 7; B. J. i. 10, § 4, iv. 4, § 4). 

The general policy of the whole Herodian family, 
though modified by the personal characteristics of 
the successive rulers, was the same. It centred in 
the endeavor to found a great and independent 
kingdom, in which the power of Judaism should 
subserve to the consolidation of a state. The pro- 
tection of Rome was in the first instance a neces- 
sity, but the designs of Herod I. and Agrippa I. 
point to an independent eastern empire as their 
end, and not to a mere subject monarchy. Such a 
consummation of the Jewish hopes seems to have 
found some measure of acceptance at first [Hr- 
RODIANS]; and by a natural reaction the temporal 
dominion of the Herods opened the way to the 
destruction of the Jewish nationality. The religion 
which was degraded into the instrument of unscru- 
pulous ambition lost its power to quicken a united 
people. The high-priests were appointed and de- 
posed by Herod I. and his successors with such a 
reckless disregard for the character of their office 
(Jost, Gesch. d. Judenthums, i. 322, 325, 421), 
that the office itself was deprived of its sacred dig- 
nity (comp. Acts xxiii. 2 ff.; Jost, 430, &c.). The 
nation was divided, and amidst the conflict of sects 
& universal faith arose, which more than fulfilled 
the nobler hopes that found no satisfaction in the 
treacherous grandeur of a court. 

The family relations of the Herods are singularly 
vomplicated from the frequent recurrence of the 
saine names, and the several accounts of Josephus 
are not consistent in every detail. The following 
table, however, seems to offer a satisfactory sum- 


@ The Jewish partisans of Herod (Nicolaus Damas- 
cenus, ap. Jos. Ant. xiv. 1, 8) sought to raise him to 
the dignity of a descent from one of the noble fami- 
lies which returned from Babylon; and, on the other 
band, early Christian writers represented his origin as 
utterly mean and servile. Africanus has preserved a 
cralition (Routh, Rell. Saer. it. p. 235), on the authority 
af * ths natural kinsmen of the Saviour,” which makes 
Aatipater, the father of Herod, the son of one Herod, 
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mary of his statements. The members of the 
Herodian family who are mentioned in the N. T 
are distinguished by capitals. 

Josephus is the one great authority for the his- 
tory of the Herodian family. The scanty notices 
which occur in Hebrew and classic writers throw 
very little additional light upon the events which 
he narrates. Of modern writers Ewald has treated 
the whole subject with the widest and clearest view. 
Jost in his several works has added to the records 
of Josephus gleanings from later Jewish writers. 
Where the original sources are so accessible, mono- 
graphs are of little use. The following are quoted 
by Winer: Noldii Mist. /dumea . . . Franeq. 
1660; E. Spanhemii Stemma ... Herodis M., 
which are reprinted in Havercamp’s Josephus (ii. 
331 ff; 402 ff). 

I. HEROD THE GREAT (‘Hpé8ns) was the sec- 
ond son of Antipater, who was appointed procurator 
of Judea by Julius Cesar, B. c. 47, and Cypros, 
an Arabian of noble descent (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 7, 
§ 3). At the time of his father's elevation, though 
only fifteen years old, he received the government 
of Galilee (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 9, § 2), and shortly 
afterwards that of Cele-Syria. When Antony 
came to Syria, B. C. 41, he appointed Herod and 
his elder brother Phasael tetrarchs of Judsa (Jo- 
seph. Ant. xiv. 13, § 1). Herod was forced to 
abandon Judea next year by an invasion of the 
Parthians, who supported the claims of Antigonus, 
the representative of the Asmonzan dynasty, and 
fled to Rome (b. c. 40). At Kome he was well 
received by Antony and Octavian, and was ap- 
pointed by the senate king of Judwa to the exclu- 
sion of the Hasmonzan line (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 14, 
§ 4; App. ell. C. 39). In the course of a few 
years, by the help of the Romans, he took Jerusalem 
(B. C. 37), and completely established his authority 
throughout his dominions. An expedition which 
he was forced to make against Arabia saved him 
from taking an active part in the civil war, though 
he was devoted to the cause of Antony. After the 
battle of Actium he visited Octavian at Rhodes, 
and his noble bearing won for him the favor of the 
conqueror, who confirmed him in the possession of 
the kingdom, B. c. 31, and in the next year in- 
creased it by the addition of several important 
cities (Joseph. Ant. xv. 10, § 1 ff.), and afterwards 
gave him the province of Trachonitis and the dis- 
trict of Paneas (Joseph. Ant. l.c.). The remainder 
of the reign of Herod was undisturbed by external 
troubles, but his domestic life was embittered by 
an almost uninterrupted series of injuries and cruel 
acts of vengeance. Hyrcanus, the grandfather of 
his wife Mariamne, was put to death shortly before 
his visit to Augustus. Mariamne herself, to whom 
he was passionately devoted, was next sacrificed to 
his jealousy. One execution followed another, till 
at last, in B. Cc. 6, he was persuaded to put to death 
the two sons of Mariamne, Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus, in whom the chief hope of the people lay. 
Two years afterwards he condemned to death An- 


a slave attached to the service of a temple of Apollo at 
Ascalon, who was taken prisoner by Idumman robbers, 
and Kept by them, as his father could not pay his ran- 
som. The locality (cf. Philo, Leg. ad Caium, § 80) 
no less than the office, was calculated to fix a heavy 
reproach upon the name (cf. Routh, ad loc.). This 
story is repeated with great inaccuracy by Epiphanius 
(Her. xx.). 
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tipater, his eldest son, who had been their most 
active accuser, and the order for his execution was 
among the last acts of Herod's life, for he died 
himself five days after the death of his son, B. C. 
4, in the same year which marks the true date of 
the Nativity. (Jesus Crist.) 

These terrible acts of bloodshed which Herod 
perpetrited in his own family were accompanied by 
others among his subjects equally terrible, from the 
numbers who fell victims to them. The infirmities 
of his later years exasperated him to yet greater 
cruelty; and, according to the well-known story, 
he ordered the nobles whom he had called to him 
in his last moments to be executed immediately 
after his decease, that so at least his death might 
be attended by universal mourning (Joseph. Ant. 
xvii. 7,§ 5). It was at the time of this fatal ill- 
ness that he must have caused the slaughter of the 
infants at Bethlehem (Matt. ii. 16-18), and from 
the comparative insignificance 6f the murder of a 
few young children in an unimportant village when 
contrasted with the deeds which he carried out or 
designed, it is not surprising that Josephus has 
passed it over in silence. The number of children 
in Bethlehem and “all the borders thereof’’ (éy 
waowv trois dplois) may be estimated at about ten 
or twelve;% and the languayve of the Evangelist 
leaves in complete uncertainty the method in which 
the deed was effected (awoarelAas QvetAev). The 
scene of open and undisguiged violence which has 
been censecrated by Christian art is wholly at va- 
riance with what may be supposed to have been the 
historic reality. At later tine the murder of the 
children seems to have been connected with the 
death of Antipater. Thus, according to the anec- 
dote preserved, by Macrobius (c. a. p. 410), ‘* Au- 
gustus, cum audisset inter pueros quos in Syria 
Herodes, Rex Judxorum, intra bimatum (Matt. ii. 
16; %. Vulg. a dimatu et infra) jussit intertici, 
filium quoque ejus occisum, ait: Melius est Herodis 
porcum esse quam filium’’ (Macrob. Sut. fi. 4). 
But Josephus has preserved two very remarkable 
references to a massacre which IIerod caused to be 
made shortly before his death, which may throw 
an additional light upon the history. In this it is 
said that Herod did not spare “those who seemed 
most dear to him’’ (Ant. xvi. 11, § 7), but “slew 
all those of his own family who sided with the 
Pharisees (6 dapicaios)”’ in refusing to take the 
oath of allegiance to the Roman emperor, while 
they looked forward to a change in the royal line 
(Joseph. Ant. xvii. 2, § 6; cf. Lardner, Credibility, 
ete., i. 278 ff., 332 f., 849 f.). How far this event 
may have heen directly connected with the murder 
at Bethlehem it is impossible to say, from the ob- 
scurity of the details, but its occasion and charac- 
ter throw a great light upon St. Matthew’s nar- 
rative. 

In dealing with the religious feelings or preju- 
dices of the Jews, Herod showed as great contempt 
for public opinion as in the execution of his per- 
sonal vengeance. He signalized his elevation to 
the throne by offerings to the Capitoline Jupiter 
(Jost, Gesch. d. Judenthums, i. 318), and sur- 
rounded his person by foreign mercenaries, some of 
whoin had been formerly in the service of Cleopatra 
(Jos. Ant. xv. 7, § 4; xvii. 1,§ 1; 8,§ 3). His 
coins and those of his successors bore only Greek 





a The language of St. Matthew offers an inatructive 
eontrast to that of Justin M. (Dial. ¢. Tryph. 78): 
d*Hpwoys .. . wadvpras arAws TOUS raidas TOUS 
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legends; and he introduced heathen games within 
the walls of Jerusalem (Jos. Ant. xv. 8,§ 1). He 
displayed ostentatiously his favor towards foreigners 
(Jos. Ant. xvi. 5, § 3), and oppressed the old Jew- 
ish aristocracy (Jos. Ant. xv. 1,§ 1). The later 
Jewish traditions describe him as successively the 
servant of the Hasmoneans and the Romans, and 
relate that one Rabbin only survived the persecu- 
tion which he directed against them, purchasing 
his life by the loss of sight (Jost, i. 319, &c.). 

While Herod alienated in this manner the affec- 
tions of the Jews by his cruelty and disregard for 
the Law, he adorned Jerusalem with many splendid 
monuments of his taste and magnificence. ‘The 
Temple, which he rebuilt with scrupulous care, so 
that it might seem to be a restoration of the old 
one rather than a new building (Joa. Ant. xv. § 11), 
was the greatest of these works. The restoration 
was begun B. Cc. 20, and the Temple itself was com- 
pleted in a year and a half (Jos. Ant. xv. 11, § 6). 
The surrounding buildings occupied eight years 
more (Jos. Ant. xv. 11, § 5). But fresh additions 
were constantly made in succeeding years, so that 
at the time of the Lord's visit to Jerusalem at the 
beginning of His ministry, it wag said that the 
Temple was “ built (gxodou746n) in forty and six 
years"? (John ii. 20), a phrase which expresses the 
whole period from the commencement of Herod's 
work to the completion of the latest addition then 
made, for the final completion of the whole build- 
ing is placed by Josephus (Ant. xx. 8, § 7, #3n 3e 
tére wal 7d lepdy érerédeoro) in the time of 
Herod Agrippa II. (c. A. D. 50). 

Yet even this splendid work was not likely to 
mislead the Jews az to the real spirit of the king. 
While he rebuilt the Temple at Jerusalem, he re- 
built also the Temple at Samaria (Jos. Art. xv. 8, 
§ 5), and made provision in his new city Cresarea 
for the celebration of heathen worship (Jos. Andé. 
xv. 9, § 5); and it has been supposed (Jost, Gesch. 
d, Judenth. i. 323) that the rebuilding of the Temple 
furnished him with the opportunity of destroying 
the authentic collection of genealogies which was 
of the highest importance to the priestly families. 
I{erod, aa appears from his public designs, affected 
the dignity of a second Solomon, but he joined the 
license of that monarch to his magnificence; and 
it was said that the monument which he raised over 
the royal tombs was due to the fear which seized 
him after a sacrilegious attempt to rob them of 
secret treasures (Jos. Ant. xvi. 7, § 1). 


It is, perhaps, difficult to see in the character 
of Herod any of the true elements of greatness. 
Some have even supposed that the title — the great 


— is a mistranslation for the elder (NIM, Jost, i. 
319, note; 5 uéyas, Ewald, Gesch. iv. 473, &c.); 
and yet on the other hand he seems to have pos- 
sessed the good qualities of our own Henry VIII. 
with his vices. He maintained peace at home 
during a long reign by the vigor and timely gen- 
erosity of his administration. Abroad he conciliated 
the good-will of the Romans under circumstances of 
unusual difficulty. His ostentatious display and 
even his arbitrary tyranny was calculated to inspire 
Orientals with awe. Bold and yet prudent, oppreas- 
ive and yet profuse, he had many of the character- 
istics which make a popular hero; and the title 

a A a ee 
dv ByOAcdu excAcucey avaipeOnvar, Cf. Orig. c. Cels. 
i. p. 47, ed. Spenc. 6 &¢ ‘Hpwdns avecAe rarra ra éy 
By OAcdys Kai TOs Opioss avTis matdia . 
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which may have been first given in admiration of 
successful despotism now serves to bring out in 
clearer contrast the terrible price at which the suc- 
ceas was purchased. 





Copper Coin of Herod the Great. 


Obv. HPWAOY. Bunch of grapes. Rev. EONAPXO. 
Macedonian helmet: in the field caduceus. 


II. Herop AnTIPAS (’Avytixarpos, ’Avrixas) 

was the son of Herod the Great by Malthace, a 
Samaritan (Jos. Ant. xvii. 1, § 3). His father had 
originally destined him as his successor in the king- 
dom (cf. Matt. ii. 22; ARCHELAUs), but by the 
last change of his will appointed him “ tetrarch of 
Galilee and Persea’ (Jos. Ant. xvii. 8, § 1, ‘Hp. a 
tetpdpxns, Matt. xiv. 1; Luke iii. 19, ix. 7; 
xiii. 1; cf. Luke iii. 1, re~papyoovros ris Paar 
Aalas ‘Hp.), which brought him a yearly revenue 
a a00 tale: ts (Jos. Ant. xvii. 13, § 4; cf. Luke viii. 
3, Xoula éwitpdmwov ‘Hp.)- He first married 
a ’ daughter of Aretas, ie of Arabia Petrea," 
but after some time (Jos. Ant. xviii. 5, § 1) he 
made overtures of marriage to Herodias, the wife 
of his half-brother Herod-Philip, which she received 
favorably. Aretas, indignant at the insult offered 
to his daughter, found a pretext for invading the 
territory of Herod, and defeated him with great 
loss (Jos. i. c.). This defeat, according to the famous 
passage in Josephus (Am. xviii. 5, § 2), was attrib- 
uted by many to the murder of John the Baptist, 
which had been committed by Antipas shortly 
before, under the influence of Herodias (Matt. xiv. 
4 ff.; Mark vi. 17 ff.; Luke iii. 19). At a later 
time the ambition of Herodias proved the cause 
of ber husband's ruin. She urged him to go to 
Rome to gain the title of king (cf. Mark vi. 14, 6 
BacitAeds ‘Hp. by courtesy), which had been 
granted to his nephew Agrippa; but he was opposed 
at the court of Caligula by the emissaries of Agrippa 
{Hrenop AGRIPPA], and condemned to perpetual 
banishment at Lugdunun, A. D. 39 (Jos. Ant. xviii. 
7, § 2), whence he appears to have retired after- 
wards to Spain (B. J. ii. 9, § 6; but see note on 
p. 796). Herodias voluntarily shared his punish- 
ment, and he died in exile. [HERODIAS.] 

Pilate took occasion from our Lord's residence 
in Galilee to send Him for examination (Luke xxiii. 
6 ff.) to Herod Antipas, who came up to Jerusalem 
to celebrate the Passover (cf. Jos. Ant. xviii. 6, § 3), 
and thus heal the feud which bad existed between 
the tetrarch and himself (Luke xxiii. 12; cf. Luke 
xiii. 1, mepl Tov TadtAaiwy, oy 7d afun TliAaros 
Luster pera tay Ovoiwy avTdy).* The share 
which Antipas thus took in the Passion is specially 
noticed in the Acts (iv. 27) in connection with Ps. 
ii. 1,2. His character, as it appears in the Gospels, 

a ® Pilate’s sending Jesus to Herod seems to have 
been an expedient merely to dispose of the case, if pos- 
sibly he might do so, in that way. Herod, conciliated 
by an apparent act of courtesy, may then have made 
advances on his part to the procurator, which led to 
the restoration of a better understanding between 
them. That it was tneir common enmity to Christ 
whith made Herod and Pilate friends on this occasion 
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answers to the general tenor of his life. He was un- 
scrupulous (Luke iii. 19, rep) wdvrey Gy éxolnoes 
movnpwy), tyrannical (Luke xiii. 31), and weak 
(Matt. xiv. 9). Yet his cruelty was marked ed 
cunning (Luke xiii. 32, r7 dAdwenxt tavry), and 
followed by remorse (Mark vi. 14). In contrast 
with Pilate he presents the type of an Eastern 
despot, capricious, sensual, and superstitious. This 
last element of superstition is both natural and 
clearly marked. For a time “he heard John 
gladly’ (Mark vi. 20), and was anxious to see 
Jesus (Luke ix. 9, xxiii. 8), in the expectation, as it 
is said, of witnessing some miracle wrought by Him 
(Luke xiii. 31, xxiii. 8). 

The city of TisExk1as, which Antipns founded 
and named in honor of the emperor, was the most 
conspicuous monument of his long reign; but, like 
the rest of the Herodian family, he showed his 
passion for building cities in several places, restor- 
ing Sepphoris, near Tabor, which had been de- 
stroyed in the wars after the death of Herod the 
Great (Jos. Ant. xvii. 12, § 9; xviii. 2, § 1) and 
ts| Betharamphtha (Beth-haram) in Persea, which he 
named Julias, “from the wife of the emperor” 
(Jos. Ant. xviii. 2, 1; Hieron. Euseb. Chrun. a. D. 
29, Livias). 

III]. ARCHELAUS (‘ApxéAaos [ruler of the 
people}) was, like Herod we ntipas, the son of Herod 
the Great and Malthace. He was brought up with 
his brother at Rome (Joseph. Ant. xvii..1. § 3), 
and in consequence of the accusations of his eldeat 
brother Antipater, the son of Doris, he was ex- 
cluded by his father's will from any share in his 
dominions. Afterwards, however, by a second 
change, the “kingdom"’ was left to him, which 
had been designed for his brother Antipas (Joseph. 
Ant. xvii. 8, § 1), and it was this unexpected 
arrangement which led to the retreat of Joseph to 
Galilee (Matt. ii. 22). Archelaus did not enter on 
his power without strong opposition and bloodshed 
(Joseph. Ant. xvii. 9); but Augustus confirmed the 
will of Herod in its essential provisions, and gave 
Archelaus the government of “Idumexa, Judea, 
and Samaria, with the cities of Caesarea, Sebaste, 
Joppa, and Jerusalem ” (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 13, § 5), 
which produced a revenue of 400 (Joseph. B. J. ii. 
6, § 3) or 600 talents (And. xvii. 13, 5). For the 
time he received the title of Ethnarch, with the 
promise of that of king, if he proved worthy of it 
(Joseph. 1 c.). His conduct justified the fears 
which his character inspired. After violating the 
Mosaic law by the marriage with Glaphyra, his 
brother’s widow (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 13, § 1), be 
roused his subjects by his tyranny and cruelty to 
appeal to Rome for redress.o Augustus at once 
summoned him to his presence, and after his cause 
was heard he was banished to Vienne in Gaul 
(A. D. 7), where probably he died (Joseph. & c. ; 
ef. Strab. xvi. p. 765; Dio Cass. lv. 27); though 
in the time of Jerome, his tomb was shown near 
Bethlehem (Onomaaticon). 

IV. HEROD Parwip I. (@f{Acwros, Mark vi. 17) 
was the son of Herod the Great, and Mariamne the 





























(as is often said) does not agree with the a 
anxiety of Pilate to release Jesus. 

b ® Of this character of Archelaus Matthew's ke 
ment (li. 22) furnishes a significant intimation. On 
returning from Egypt Joseph evidently meant to go 
directly to Bethlehem ; but hearing that Archelaus had 
succeeded Herod rather than some other one of his 
sons, he avoided that place and proceeded to Galilee. 

H. 
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dsughter of a high-priest Sinion (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 
6, 4), and must be carefully distinguished from the 
tetrarch Philip. (HERop Puiuip II.] He married 
Prodias, the sister of Agrippa I., by whom he had 
a daughter Salome. Herodias, however, left him, 
and made an infamous marriage with his half- 
brother IIerod Antipas (Matt. xiv. 3; Mark vi. 17; 
Luke iii. 19). He is called only Herod by Josephus, 
but the repetition of the name Philip is fully justi- 
fied by the frequent recurrence of names in the 
Herodian family (e.g. Antipater). The two Philips 
were confounded by Jerome (ad Mat. 1. ¢.); and 
the confusion was the more easy, because the son 
of Mariamne was excluded from all share in his 
father’s poasessions (rns Siabhiens ethAenper) in 
consequence of his mother’s treachery (Joseph. B. 
J. i. 30, § 7), and lived afterwards in a private 
station. 

V. Herop Purp [I. (@fAcwwos) was the son 
of Herod the Great and Cleopatra (‘IepoooAuuitis)- 
Like his half-brothers@ Antipas and Archelaus, he 
was brought up at Rome (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 1, § 3), 
and on the death of his father advocated the claims 
of Archelaus before Aucustus (Joseph. B. J. ii. 6, 
§ 1). He received as his own government “ Batancea, 
Trachonitis, Auranitis (Gaulonitis), and some parts 
about Jamnia”’ (Joseph. B. J. ii. 6, § 3), with 
the title of tetrarch (Luke iii. 1, d:Alwwov .. . 
Terpapxouvros THs ‘Irovpalas Kal Tpaxwvlridos 
xépas). His rule was distinguished by justice and 
moderation (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 4, § 6), and he ap- 
pears to have devoted himself entirely to the duties 
of his office without sharing in the intrigues which 
disvraced his family (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 5, 6). He 
built a new city on the site of Paneas, near the 
sources of the Jordan, which he called Cesarea 
(Ka:capela 4 S:Alwwou, Matt. xvi. 13; Mark viii. 
27), and raised Bethsaida (in lower Gaulonitis) to 
the rank of a city under the title of Julias (Joseph. 
Ant. ii. 9, § 1; xviii. 2, § 1), and died there A. D. 
34 (xviii. 5, § 6). He married Salome, the daugh- 
ter of Philip (1.) and Herodias (Ant. xviii. 6, § 4), 
but as he left no children at his death his dominions 
were added to the Roman province of Syria (xviii. 
5, § 6). 

VI. Herop AGrippa I. (‘Hpédns, Acts ; 
*Ayplxwas, Joseph.) was the son of Aristobulus 
and erenice, and grandson of Herod the Great. 
He was brought up at Rome with Claudius and 
Drusus, and after a life of various vicissitudes 
(Joseph. Ant. xviii. 7), was thrown into prison by 
Tiberius for an unguarded speech, where he re- 
mained till the accession of Caius (Caligula) A. p. 
37. The new emperor guve him the governments 
formerly held by the tetrarchs Philip and Lysanias, 
and bestowed on him the ensigns of royalty and 
other marks of favor (Acts xii. 1, ‘Hp. 45 BaciAevs). 
The jealousy of Herod Antipas and his wife Herodias 
was excited by these distinctions, and they sailed 
to Rome in the hope of supplanting Agrippa in the 
emperor's favor. Agrippa was aware of their de- 
sign, and anticipated it by a counter-charge against 
Antipas of treasonous correspondence with the 
Parthians. Antipas failed to answer the accusation, 


a Jos. Ant. xvii. 8, § 1, Josephus calls Philip 
ApxeAdoy absdpds ynijcios; but elsewhere he states 
their distinct descent. 

& Jost ( Gesch. d. Judenthums, 1. 420) quotes a legend 
that Agrippa burst into tears on reading in a public 
service Deut xvii. 15; whereupon the people cricd 
oat, " Be not distressed, Agrippa, thou art our brother “ 
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and was hanished to Gaul (A. D. 39), and his 
dominions were added to those already held by 
Agrippa (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 7, §2). Afterwards 
Agrippa rendered important services to Claudius 
(Joseph. B. J. ii. 11, §§ 2, 3), and received from 
him in return (A. D. 41) the government of Judxa 
and Samaria; so that his entire dominions equaled 
in extent the kingdom of Herod the Great. Unlike 
his predecessors, Agrippa was a strict observer of 
the Law (Joseph. Ant. xix. 7, § 3), and he sought 
with success the favor of the Jews.” It is probable 
that it was with this view¢ he put to death James 
the son of Zebedee, and further imprisoned Peter 
(Acts xii. 1 ff.) But his sudden death, which fol- 
lowed immediately afterwards, interrupted his am- 
bitious projects. 

In the fourth year of his reign over the whole 
of Judea (A. D. 44) Ayrippa attended some games 
at Cwsarea, held in honor of the emperor. When 
he appeared in the theatre (Joseph. Ant. xix. 8, § 2, 
Seurépg trav Oewpiav juépa; Acts xii. 21, raxry 
huépa) in “a robe of silver stuff (2& apyvpou 
weroinuévny xacay, Joseph.; écOj7a BaciAuchy, 
Acts xii. 21) which shone in the morning light, 
his flatterers saluted him as a god; and suddenly 
he was seized with terrible pains, and being carried 
from the theatre to the palace died after five days 
agony (ép’ Hyépas wevTe TH THS yaorTpds aAVir 
part Sepyacbels roy Biov xaréorpever, Joseph. 
Ant. xix. 8; yevduevos cxwrAnndBpwros efdputer, 
Acts xii. 23; cf. 2 Mace. ix. 5-9). 

By a singular and instructive confusion Euse- 
bius (4. E. ii. 10; ef. Heinichen, £xc. 2, ad loc.) 
converts the owl, which, according to Josephus, ap- 
peared to Herod as a messenger of evil (AyyeAos 
kaxa@y) into “the angel’’ of the Acts, who was the 
unseen minister of the Divine Will (Acts xii. 23, 
haa avroy &yyedos Kuplou; cf. 2 K. xix. 35, 
LXX.). 

Various conjectures have been made as to the 
occasion of the festival at which the event took 
place. Josephus (/. c.) says that it was in “ behalf 
of the emperor's safety,’ and it has been supposed 
that it mivht be in connection with his return from 
Britain; but this is at least very uncertain (cf. 
Wieseler, Chron. d. Apost. Zett. p. 131 ff). Jose- 
phus mentions also the concourse “ of the chief men 
throughout the province’ who were present on the 
occasion; and though he does not notice the em- 
bassy of the T'yrians and Agrippa's speech, yet his 
narrative is perfectly consistent with both facts. 

VII. Herop AGripra II. (Aypirwas, N. T. 
Joseph.) was the son of Herod Agrippa I. and Cy- 
pros, a grand-niece of Herod the Gireat. At the 
time of the death of his father, A. D. 44, he was at 
Rome, and his youth (he was 17 years old) pre- 
vented Claudius from carrying out his first inten- 
tion of appointing him his father’s successor (Jo- 
seph. Ant. xix. 9, §§ 1,2). Not long afterwards, 
however, the emperor gave him (c. A. D. 50) the 
kingdom of Chalcis, which had belonged to his 
uncle (who died A. D. 48; Joseph. Ant. xx. 4, § 2; 
B. J. ii. 12, § 1); and then transferred him (A. vD. 
52) to the tetrarchies formerly held by Philip and 


in virtue, that is, of his half-descent from the Has- 
moneans. 

¢ Jost (p. 421, &c.), who objects that these acts are 
inconsistent with the Known humanits of Agrippa, 
entirely neglects the reason suggested by St. Luke 
(Acts xii. 8) 
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Lysanias (Joseph. Ané. xx. 6,§ 1; B. J. ii. 12, § 
8), with the title of king (Acts xxv. 13, "Ayplrwas 
6 BaciAeds, xxvi. 2, 7, &c.). 

Nero afterwards increased the dominions of 
Agrippa by the addition of several cities (Ant. xx. 
6, § 4); and he displayed the lavish magnificence 
which marked his family by costly buildings at 
Jerusalem and Berytus, in both cases doing violence 
to the feelings of the Jews (Ant. xx. 7, § 11; 8, 
§ 4). The relation in which he stood to his sister 
Berenice (Acts xxv. 13) was the cause of grave sus- 
picion (Joseph. Ant. xx. 6, § 3), which was noticed 
by Juvenal (Sat. vi. 155 ff.). In the last Roman 
war Agrippa took part with the Romans, and after 
the fall of Jerusalem retired with Berenice to Rome, 
where he died in the third year of Trajan (A. D. 
100), being the last prince of the house of Herod 
(Phot. Cod. 38). 





Copper Coin of Herod Agrippa II. with Titus 


Obv.: AYTOKPTITOC KAICAPCEBA. Head lau- 
reate to the right. Rev.: ETO KS BA ArPINMA 
(year 25). Victory advancing to the right: in the 
field a star. 


The appearance of St. Paul before Agrippa (A. 
D. 60) offers several characteristic traits. Agrippa 
seenis to have been intimate with lestus (Joseph. 
Ant. xx. 7, § 11); and it was natural that the Ko- 
man governor should avail himself of his judgment 
On a question of what seemed to be Jewish law 
(Acts xxv. 18 ff., 20; cf. Joseph. Ané. xx. 8, § 7). 
The “ pomp" (woAA} arracia) with which the 
king came into the audience chamber (Acts xxv. 
23) was accordant with his general bearing; and 
the cold irony with which he met the impassioned 
words of the Apostle (Acts xxvi. 27, 28) suits the 
temper of one who was contented to take part in 
the destruction of his nation. B. F. W. 

VILL Berenice. [BERENICE.] 

IX. Drusitua. [Drvsitua.] 


HERO’DIANS (‘HpwStavol: [Herodiani]). 
{n the account which is given by St. Matthew 
(xxii. 15 ff.) and St. Mark (xii. 13 ff.) of the last 
efforts made by different sections of the Jews 
to obtain from our Lord himself the materials for 
his accusation, a party under the name of /fero- 
dians is represented as acting in concert with the 
Pharisees 4 (Matt. xxii. 16; Mark xii. 13). St. 





@ Origen (Comm. tn Matt. tom. xvii. § 26) regards 
this combination of the Herodians and Pharisees as a 
combination of antagonistic parties, the one favorable 
to the Roman government (eixds yap Sri ev rp Aaw Tore 
O pew Scddoxovres TeAciy Tow pépov Kaicapi éxadouvro 
“Hpwdcavoi vd rey wn OedAdvrwy rouTo yiverOar .. . )s 
and the other opposed to it; but this view, which is 
only conjectural (eixds), does not offer a complete solu- 
tion of the various relations of the Herodians to the 
other parties of the times. Jerome, following Origen, 
limits the meaning of the term yet more: ‘t Cum He- 
rodianis, id est, militibus Herodis, seu quos {lludentes 
Phariseei, quia Romanis tributa solvebant, Herodianos 
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Mark mentions the combination of the two parties 
for a similar ohject at an earlier period (Mark iii. 
6), and in another place (viii. 15; cf. Luke xii. 1) 
he preserves a saying of our Lord, in which “the 
leaven of Herod ’’ is placed in close connection with 
“the leaven of the Pharisees "’). In the Gospel of 
St. Luke, on the other hand, the Herodians are not 
brought forward at all by name. 

These very scanty notices of the Evangelists as to 
the position of the Herodians are not compensated 
by other testimonies; yet it is not difficult to fix 
their characteristics by a reference to the condition 
of Jewish feeling in the Apostolic age. There 
were probably many who saw in the power of the 
Herodian family the pledge of the preservation of 
their national existence in the face of Roman ain- 
bition. In proportion as they regarded the inde- 
pendent nationality of the Jewish people as the first 
condition of the fulfillment of its future destiny, 
they would be willing to acquiesce in the dominion 
of men who were themselves of foreign descent 
[Heron], and not rigid in the observance of the 
Mosaic ritual. Two distinct classes might thus 
unite in supporting what was a domestic tyranny 
as contrasted with absolute dependence on Kome — 
those who saw in the Herods a protection against 
direct heathen rule, which was the one object of 
their fear (cf. Juchas. f. 19, ap. Lightfoot, Harm. 
Ev. p. 470, ed. Leusd. “ Herodes etiam senem Hil- 
lel magno in honore habuit; namque hi homines 
regem illum esse non egre ferebant''), and those 
who were inclined to look with satisfaction upon 
such a compromise between the ancient faith and 
heathen civilization, as Herod the Great and his 
successors had endeavored to realize, as the true 
and highest consummation of Jewish hopes.o On 
the one side the Herodians — partisans of Herod in 
the widest sense of the term — were thus brought 
into union with the Pharisees, on the other, with 
the Sadducees. Yet there is no reason to suppose 
that they endeavored to form any very systematic 
harmony of the conflicting doctrines of the two 
sects, but rather the conflicting doctrines themselves 
were thrown into the background by what appeared 
to be a paramount political necessity. Such coali- 
tions have been frequent in every age; and the 
rarity of the allusions to the Herodians, as a marked 
body, seems to show that this, like similar coalitions, 
had no enduring influence as the foundation of 
party. The feelings which led to the coalition re- 
mained, but they were incapable of animating the 
common action of a united body for any length of 
time. B. F. W. 

* On the occasion mentioned in Matt. xxii. 16 
and Mark xii. 13, the Herodians appear as supporters 
of the claim of the Roman emperors to receive 
tribute-money from the Jews. This fact agrees 


6 In this way the Herodians were said to regard 
Herod (Antipas) as “the Messiah’: ‘Hpwd:avoi xar’ 
exeivous Tovs xpévous Hoary oi Tov ‘Hpweny Xprorov elvac 
A€yovres, ws ioroperrar (Vict. Ant. ap. Cram. Cat. in 
Marc. p. 400). Philastrius (Her. xxviii.) applies the 
same belief to Herod Agrippa; Epiphanius (Her. xix.) 
to Herod the Great. Jerome in one place (ad Matt. 
xxii. 15) calls the idea ‘a ridiculous notion of some 
Latin writers, which rests on no authority (quod mys3- 
quam legimus);”’ and again (Dial. c. Lucifer. xxiii.) 
mentions it in a general summary of heretical notions 
without hesitation. The belicf was, in fact, one of 
general sentiment, and not of distinct and pronounced 


vocabant et non divino cultui deditos ” (Hieron. Comm. | confession. 


te Matt. xxii. 15). 
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best with the view that they were essentially a po- 
litical and not a religious party, and hence in this 
respect stood at the very opposite pole from the 
Pharisees, for the latter denied the Roman right of 
governnient and resisted all foreign innovations. It 
is remarkable that we find two such hostile parties 
acting together in any instance. And especially in 
regard to that earlier combination (Mark iii. 6), it 
does not appear from the narrative how a coalition 
of the Pharisees with the Herudians was to enable 
them to accomplish the death of Jesus. We can 
only conjecture how this may bave been. The in- 
fluence of Christ among the people in Galilee at that 
period was very great, and therefore any open act 
of violence on the part of his enemies was out of 
the question. Means more covert must be employed. 
‘The Herodians, as the partisans of Herod, had in- 
fluence with that ruler; and the Pharisees, in- 
triguing with them and fixing upon some political 
accusation, may have hoped to secure Herod's inter- 
position in arresting and putting to death the object 
of their malice. It is not without significance that 
the overture tor this alliance came from the Phari- 
sees and not from the Herodians (uerd ray ‘Hpw- 
Siavav cupBotAoy érolovy, Mark iii. 6). 


HERO‘DIAS (‘Hpwailas, a female patronymic 
from ‘Hpdé3ns; on patronymics and gentilic names 
in tas, see Matthie, Greek Gr. § 101 and 103), the 
name of a woman of notoriety in the N. T., dangh- 
ter of Aristobulus, one of the sons of Marianne 
and Herod the Great, and consequently sister of 
Agrippa I. 

She first married Herod, surnamed Philip, an- 
other of the sons of Mariamne and the first Herod 
(Joseph, Ant. xviii. 5, § 4; comp. B. J. i. 29, § 4), 
and therefore her full uncle; then she eloped from 
him, during his lifetime (Ané. ibid.), to marry 
Herod Antipas, her step-uncle, who had been long 
married to, and was still living with, the daughter 
of Aneas or Aretas— his assumed name — king 
of Arabia (iid. xvii. 9, § 4). Thus she left her 
husband, who was still alive, to connect herself with 
a= man whose wife was still alive. Her paramour 
was indeed less of a blood relation than her original 
hushand; but being likewise the half-brother of 
that husband, he was already connected with her 
by affinity — so close that there was only one case 
contemplated in the Law of Moses where it could 
be set aside, namely, when the married brother had 
died childless (Lev. xviii. 16, and xx. 21, and for 
the exception Deut. xxv. 5 ff.). Now Herodias had 
already had one child — Salome — by Philip (Ant. 
xviii. 5, § 4), and, as he was still alive, might have 
had more. Well, therefore, may she be charged by 
Josephus with the intention of confounding her 
country’s institutions (zbid. xviii. 5, § 4); and well 
may St. John the Baptist have remonstrated against 
the enormity of such a connection with the tetrarch, 
whose conscience would certainly seem to have been 
a less hardened one (Matt. xiv. 9 says he “ was 


@ This town is probably Lugdunum Convenarum, 


@ town of Gaul, situated on the right bank of the 
Garonne, at the foot of the Pyrenees, now St. Bertrand 
de Comminges (Murray, Handb. of France, p. 814): 
Eusebius, H. E.i. 11, says Vienne, confounding An- 
tipas with Archelaus ; Burton on Matt. xiv. 3, Alford, 
snd moderns in general, Lyons. In Josephus (B. J. 
ti. 9, § 6), Antipas is said to have died in Spain — ap- 
parently from the context, the land of his exile. A 
town on the frontiers therefore, like the above, would 
satiafy both pruisages. 
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sorry;’’ Mark vi. 20 that he ‘ feared"’ St. John; 
and “ heard him gladly ’’). 

The consequences both of the crime, and of the 
reproof which it incurred, are well known. Aretas 
made war upon Herod for the injury done to his 
daughter, and routed him with the loss of bis whole 
army (Ant. xviii. 5, § 1). ‘The head of St. John 
the Baptist was granted to the request of Herodias 
(Matt. xiv. 8-11; Mark vi. 24-28). According to 
Josephus the execution took place in a fortress 
called Macherus, on the frontier between the do- 
minions of Aretas and Herod, according to Pliny 
(v. 15), looking down upon the Dead Sea from the 
south (comp. Kobinson, i. 570, note). And it was 
to the iniquity of this act, rather than to the im- 
morality of that illicit connection that, the historian 
says, some of the Jews attributed the deteat of 
Herod. In the closing scene of her career, ee 
Herodias exhibited considerable magnanimity ; 
she preferred going with Antipas to Candanuni 
and there sharing his exile and reverses, till death 
ended them, to the remaining with her brother 
Agrippa I., and partaking of his elevation (Ant 
xviii. 7, § 2). 

There are few episodes in the whole range of the 
N. T. more suggestive to the commentator than 
this one scene in the life of Herodias. 


1. It exhibits one of the most remarkable of the 
undesizned coincidences between the N. T. and 
Josephus; that there are some discrepancies in the 
two accounts, only enhances their value. More 
than this, it has led the historian into a brief di- 
gression upon the life, death, and character of the 
Baptist, which speaks volumes in favor of the 
genuineness of that still more celebrated passage, 
in which he speaks of ‘“ Jesus,’’ that “wise man, 
if man he may be called"? (Art. xviii. 3, § 3; comp. 
xx. 9, § 1, unhesitatingly quoted as genuine by 
Euseb. A. £. i. 11). 

2. It has been warmly debated whether it was 
the adultery, or the incestuous connection, that 
drew down the reproof of the Baptist. It has 
been already shown that, either way, the offense 
merited condemnation upon more grounds than 
oue. 

3. The birthday feast is another undesigned 
coincidence between Scripture and profane history. 
The Jews abhorred keeping birthdays as a pavan 
custom (Bland on Matt. xiv. 6). On the other 
hand, it was usual with the Evyptians (Gen. xl. 
20; comp. Joseph. Ané. xii. 4, § 7), with the Per- 
sians (Herod. i. 133), with the Greeks, even in the 
case of the dead, whence the Christian custom of 
keeping anniversaries of the martyrs (Biihr, ad 
Herod. iv. 26), and with the Romans (Pers. Sat. 
ii. 1-3). Now the Herods may be said to have 
gone beyond Rome in the observance of all that 
was Roman. Herod the Great kept the day of his 
accession; Antipas—as we read here—and Agrippa 
I., as Josephus tells us (Ant. xix. 7, § 1), their 


& ® Tholuck has made admirable use of the argu- 
ment from this source in his Glaubivtirdigkett der 
Evang. Geschichte, pp. 854-357. It is shown that the 
personal names, the plaes, dates, and customs, Jewish 
and Roman, mentioned or implied in the account of 
Herodias and of the beheading of John, are fully con- 
firmed by contemporary writers. Qn the question 
whether Josephus and the evangelists disagree in re- 
gard to the place where John was imprisoned, see 
TIBERIAS. H 
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birthday. with such magnificence, that the “ birth- 
days of Herod” (Herodis dies) had passed into a 
proverb when Persius wrote (Sat. v. 180). 

4. And yet dancing, on these festive occasions, 
was common to both Jew and Gentile; and was 
practiced in the same way — youths and virgins, 
singly, or separated into two bands, but never in- 
termingled, danced to do honor to their deity, their 
hero, or to the day of their solemnity. Miriam 
(Ex. xv. 20), the daughter of Jephthah (Judges xi. 
84), and David (2 Sam. vi. 14), are familiar instances 
in Holy Writ; the “ Carmen Ssculare” of Horace, 
to quote no more, points to the same custom 
amongst Greeks and Komans. It is plainly owing 
to the elevation of woman in the social scale, that 
dancing in pairs (still unknown to the East) has 
come into fashion. 

5. The rash oath of Herod, like that of Jeph- 
thah in the UO. T., has afforded ample discussion to 
casuists. It is now ruled that all such oaths, where 
there is no reservation, expressed or implied, in 
favor of the laws of God or man, are illicit and 
without force. And so Solomon had long since 
decided (1 K. ii. 20-24; see Sanderson, De Juram. 
Oblig. Prelect. iii. 16). E. 8S. Ff. 


HERO’DION (‘Hpw3lwy: Herodion), a rela- 
tive of St. Paul (cop ovyyevh pou: cognutus), to 
whom he sends his salutation amongst the Chris- 
tians of the Roman Church (Kom. xvi. 11). Noth- 
ing appears to be certainly known of him. By 
Hippolytus, however, he is said to have been bishop 
of Tarsus; and by Pseudo-Dorotheus, of Patra 
(Wiuer, sed roc.). 


HERON (7598). The Hebrew andphah ap- 
pears as the name of an unclean bird in Lev. xi. 19, 
Deut. xiv. 18. Krom the addition of the words 
‘after her kind,’’ we may infer that it was a gen- 
eric name for a well-known class of birds, and hence 
it is the more remarkable that the name does not 
occur elsewhere in the Bible. It is quite uncer- 
tain what bird is intended; the only point on which 
any two commentators seem to ayree is, that it is 
not the heron, for many suppose the preceding 
word, translated in the A. V. “stork,’’ to apply in 
reality to the heron. The I.XX. translates it ya- 

d3ptos, which may be regarded as applicable to all 
Gir s frequenting swampy ground (éy yapd83pais), 
but more particularly to the plover. is explana- 
tion loses what little weight it might otherwise 
have had, from the probability that it originated in 
a false reading, namely, agaphah, which the trans- 
lators connected with agaph, “a bank.” The Tal- 
mudists evidently were at a loss, for they describe 
it indefinitely as a “high-flying bird of prey”’ 
(Chulin, 63 a). The only ground on which an 
opinion can be formed, is the etymology of the 
word; it is connected by Gesenius (7hes. p. 127) 
with the root anaph, “to snort in anger,” and is 
therefore applicable to some irritable bird, perhaps 
the goose. ‘The parrot, swallow, and a kind of 
eagle have been suggested without any real reason. 

W. L. B. 


HE’SED (TOM [kindness, favor]: *Eo8; 
Alex. Ea3: Berhesed), the son of Hesed, or Ben- 
Chesed, was commissary for Solomon in the district 
of “the Arubboth, Socoh, and all the land of 
Hepher ’’ (1 K. iv. 10). 

HESH’BON (}IDWTT [prudence, under- 
standing): "EceBav: [Rom. Vat. in Josh. xxi. 39, 
‘EoBoy:} Hesebun), the capital city of Sihon king 
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of the Amorites (Num. xxi. 26). It stood on the 
western border of the high plain (Mishor, Josh. 
xiii. 17), and on the boundary-line between the 
tribes of Reuben and Gad. ‘The ruins of //calin, 
20 miles east of the Jordan, on the parallel of the 
northern end of the Dead Sea, mark the site, as 
they bear the name, of the ancient Heshbon. The 
city is chiefly celebrated from its connection with 
Sihon, who was the first to give battle to the invad- 
ing Israelites. He marched against them to Jahaz, 
which must have been situated a short distance 
south of Heshbon, and was there completely over- 
thrown (Deut. ii. 32 ff.). Heshbon was rebuilt by 
the tribe of Reuben (Num. xxxii. 37), but was as- 
signed to the Levites in connection with the tribe 
of Gad (Josh. xxi. 39). After the Captivity it fell 
into the hands of the Moabites, to whom it had 
originally belonged (Num. xxi. 26), and hence it 
is mentioned in the prophetic denunciations against 
Moab (Is. xv. 4; Jer. xlvili. 2, 384, 45). In the 
fourth century it was still a place of some note 
(Onom. 8. vy. /.sebun), but it has now been for many 
centuries wholly desolate. 

The ruins of Heshbon stand on a low hill rising 
out of the great undulating plateau. They are 
more than a mile in circuit; but not a building 
remains entire. Towards the western part is a sin- 
gular structure, whose crumbling ruins exhibit the 
workmanship of successive aves—the massive stones 
of the Jewish period, the sculptured cornice of the 
Roman era, and the light Saracenic arch, all grouped 
together. There are many cisterns among the 
ruins; and towards the south, a few yards from the 
base of the hill, is a large ancient reservoir, which 
calls to mind the passage in Cant. vii. 4, “ Thine 
eyes are like the fish-pools of Heshbon by the gate 
of Bath-rabbim.”” (See Burckhardt, 7rav. in Syr., 
p- 365; Irby and Mangles, p. 472.) [BATH-1tAB- 
BIM.] J. L. P. 

* For a description of the ruins of //Zesbdn, see 
Tristram’s Land of /arael, p. 544, 2d ed. Among 
other monuments of the old city, he speaks of ‘the 
foundations of a forum, or public building of the 
Roman period, arranged exactly like the forum at 
Pompeii. . . . Some portions of the walls are 
standing —a few tiers of worn stones; and the 
apace is thickly strewn with piles of Dorie shafts, 
capitals of columns, broken entablatures, and large 
stores with the broad bevelled edge. In one edifice, 
of which a large portion remains, near the foot of 
the hill, Jewish stones, Roman arches, Doric pillars, 
and Saracenic arches, are all strangely mingled. . . . 
The old wells were so numerous that we had to ride 
with great care to avoid them.” Instead of ‘ fish- 
pools ** said (A. V.) to have been at Heshbon (Cant. 
vii. 4), we should read “pools”? or ‘tanks ™ 


(SVID43): and, as we see above, the remains of 
water-works of this description are still abundant 
there. Of all the marks of antiquity the Arabs 
consider none more decisive than the ruins of 
cisterns or reservoirs (Wetzstein’s Reisebericht 
ber Hauran, ete., p. 86). H. 


HESH MON (}VSWT) [thriving, fruitful- 
ness}: LXX. omits, both MSS.; [Comp. Ald. 
’"Aceudv:) Hassemon), a place named, with others, 
as lying between Moladah and Beer-sheba (Josh. xv, 
27), and therefore in the extreme south of Judah. 
Nothing further is known of it; but may it not 
be another form of the name AzMow, given in 
Num. xxxiv. 4 as one of the landmarks of the 
southern boundary of Judah? G. 
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HES’RON (}7°°"7 (enclosed, as by a wall]: 
"Acody; Alex. Agpwpu: Hesron). HEzron, the 
sun uf Reuben (Num. xxvi. 6, [21]). Our trans- 
lators followed the Vulg. in adopting this form of 
the name. [In many modern editions of the A. 
V. however, it is spelt Hezron. A.] W. A. W. 


HESRONITES, THE (ISM: 3 
Acpovt ; [Vat.] Alex. o Agpwvet: Hesi ‘onile). 
Descendants of Hesron, or Hezron, the son of Reu- 
ben (Num. xxvi. 6). [In many modern editions 
of the A. V. the word is spelt Hezronites. — A.] 

W. A. W. 


HETH (FW, i. ¢ Cheth [terror, giant}: 
Xér: Heth), the forefather of the nation of THE 
Hrrrites. In the genealogical tablea of Gen. x. 
and, 1 Chr. i., Heth is stated ay a son of Canaan, 
younger than Zidon the firstborn, but preceding 
the Jebusite, the Amorite, and the other Canaanite 
families. Heth and Zidon alone are named as 

; all the rest figure aa tribes (Gen. x. 15; 
1 Chr. i. 13; LXX. roy Xerraiov: [Vulg. LHeth- 
@um ;| and so Josephus, Ant. i. 6, § 2). 

The Hittites were therefore a Hamite race, 
neither of the “country” nor the “ kindred ’’ of 
Abraham and Isaac (Gen. xxiv. 3, 4; xxviii. 1, 2). 
In the earliest historical mention of the nation — 
the beautiful narrative of Abraham's purchase of 
the cave of Machpelah — they are styled, not Hit. 
tites, but Bene-Cheth (A. V. “sons, and children 
of Heth,’’ (sen. xxiii. 3, 5, 7, 10, 16, 18, 20; xxv. 
10; xlix. 32). Once we hear of “daughters of 
Heth " (xxvii. 46), the “daughters of the land; 
at that early period still called, after their less im- 
mediate progenitor, ‘‘ daughters of Canaan ”’ (xxviii. 
1, 8, compared with xxvii. 46, and xxvi. 34, 35). 

In the Egyptian monuments the name Chat is 
said to stand for Palestine (Bunsen, -gypten, 
quoted by Ewald, Gesch. i. 317, note). G. 


HETH'LON (JT W2, the way of 
Hethlon [i. e. of the lurking-plice or strong- 
hold |: (LXX. translate the name: Hethalon}), the 
name of a place on the northern border of the 
ss promised land.’’ It is mentioned only twice in 
Scripture (Ez. xlvii. 15, xlviii. 1). In all prob- 
ability the “way of Hethlon’”’ is the pass at the 
northern end of Lebanon, from the sea-coast of the 
Mediterranean to the great plain of Hamath, and 
is thus identical with “the entrance of Hamath " 
in Num. xxxiv. 8, &. (See Five Years in Da- 
meascus, ii. 356.) J. L. P. 

HEZEKI (17117, i. e. Hizki, a short form of 
Hizkiah, strength of Jehovah = Hezekiah: "ACaki; 
[Vat. ACaices :] Hezect), a man in the genealogies 


of Benjamin, one of the Bene-llpaal [sons of E.}, 
a descendant of Shaaraim (1 Chr. viii. 17). 


HEZEKIAH (719(37), generally 19/7377, 


Bizkiyvhu, and also with initial ‘ — aA : 

LXX. and Joseph. ’E¢exlas: Ezechias ; —slren ngth 
of Jehovah, comp. Germ. Gotthard, Ges.), twelfth 
king of Judah, son of the apostate Ahaz and Abi 
(or Abijah), ascended the throne at the age of 25 
B. c. 726. Since, however, Ahaz died at the age 
of 36, some prefer to make Hezekiah only 20 years 


old at his accession (reading 3 for 715), as other- 

wise he must have been born when Ahaz was a boy 

ef 11 years old. ‘This, indeed, is not impossible 

(Hieron Ep. ad Vilulem, 132, quoted by Bechart, 
67 
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Geogr. Sacr. p. 920; see Keil on 2 K. xviii. 1; 
Knobel, Jes. 22, &c.); but, if any change be de- 
sirable, it is better to suppose that Ahuz was 25 
and not 20 years old at his accession (LXX. Syr 


Arab. 2 Chr. xxviii. 1), reading (7 for 5 in 2 
hk. xvi. 2. 

Hezekiah was one of the three most perfect kings 
of Judah (2 K. xviii. 5; Ecclus. xlix. 4). His 
first act was to purge, and repair, and reopen with 
splendid sacrifices and perfect ceremonial, the Tem- 
ple which had been despoiled and neglected during 
the careless and idolatrous reign of his father. 
This consecration was accompanied by a revival of 
the theocratic spirit, so strict as not even to spare 
“the high places," which, although tolerated by 
many well-intentioned kings, had naturally been 
profaned by the worship of images and Asherahs 
(2 K. xviii. 4). On the extreme importance and 
probable consequences of this measure, see HIGH 
Puaces. A still more decisive act was the de- 
struction of a brazen serpent, said to have been 
the one used by Moses in the miraculous healing 
of the Israelites (Num. xxi. 9), which had been 
removed to Jerusalem, and had become, ‘ down to 
those days,’’ an object of adoration, partly in con- 
sequence of its venerable character as a relic, and 
partly perhaps from some dim tendeucies to the 
ophiolatry common in ancient times (Ewald, Gesch. 
iii. 622). To break up a figure so curious and so 
hiehly honored showed a strong mind, as well as a 
clear-sighted zeal, and Hezekiah briefly justified his 


procedure by calling the image VERE, (a bra- 
zen thing,” possibly with a contemptuous play op 


the word wr, ‘a serpent.’’ How necessary this 
was in such times may be inferred from the fact 
that “the brazen serpent’’ is, or was, reverenced 
in the Church of St. Ambrose at Milan (Prideaux, 
Connect. i. 19, Oxf. ed.).¢ When the kingdom of 
Israel had fallen, Hezekiah extended his pious en- 
deavors to Ephraim and Manasseh, and by inviting 
the scattered inhabitants to a peculiar Passover 
kindled thet indignation also against the idolatrous 
practices which still continued among them. This 
Passover was, from the necessities of the case, cel- 
ebrated at an unusual, though not illegal (Num. 
ix. 10, 11) time, and by an excess of Levitical zeal, 
it was continued for the unprecedented period of 
fourteen days. For these latter facts the Chronicler 
(2 Chr. xxix., xxx., xxxi.) is our sole authority, and 
he characteristically narrates them at great length. 
It would appear at first sight that this Passover 
was celebrated immediately after the purification of 
the Temple (see Prideaux, é. c.), hut careful con- 
sideration makes it almost certain that it could not 
have taken place before the sixth year of Hezekiah's 
rein, when the fall of Samaria had stricken re- 
morseful terror into the heart of Israel (2 Chr. 
xxxi. 1, xxx. 6, 9, and Keil on 2 K. xviii. 3). 

By a rare and happy providence the most pious 
of kings was confirmed in his faithfulness, and 
seconded in his endeavors by the powerful assist- 
ance of the noblest and most eloquent of prophets. 
The influence of Isaiah was, however, not gained 
without a struggle with the “ scornful ’’ remnant 
of the former royal counsellors (Is. xxviii. 14), who 
in all probability recommended to the king such 


a “Un serpent de bronze qui selon une croyance 
populaire serait celui que leva Moise, et qui doit siffte 
@ la fin de monde.” (Itin. de Ulase, p 117.) 
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alliances and com promises as would be in unison 
rather with the dictates of political expediency, than 
with that sole unhesitating trust in the arm of 
Jehovah which the prophets inculeated. ‘The lead- 
ing man of this cabinet was Shebna, who, from the 
omission of his father’s name, and the expression in 
Is. xxii. 16 (see Blunt, Undes. Coincidences), was 
probably a foreigner, perhaps a Syrian (Hitziy). 
At the instance of Isaiah, he seems to have been 
subsequently degraded from the high post of pre- 
fect of the palace (which office was given to [lia- 
kim, Is. xxii. 21), to the inferior, though still 


honorable, station of state-secretary (M52, 2 K. 


xviii. 18); the further punishment of exile with 
which Isaiah had threatened him (xxii. 18) being 
possibly forgiven on his amendment, of which we 
have some traces in Is. xxxvii. 2 fh (Ewald, Geach. 
iii. 617). 

At the head of a repentant and united people, 
Hezekiah ventured to assume the aggressive against 
the Philistines, and in a series of victories not only 
rewon the cities which his father had lost (2 Chr. 
xxviii. 18), but even dispossessed them of their own 
cities except Gaza (2 K. xviii. 8) and Gath (Joseph. 
Ant. ix. 13, § 3). It was perhaps to the purposes 
of this war that he applied the money which would 
otherwise have been used to pay the tribute exacted 
by Shalmanezer, according to the agreement of 
Ahaz with his predecessor, ‘Tiglath Pileser. When, 
after the capture of Samaria, the king of Assyria 
applied for this impost, Hezekiah refused it, and in 
open rebellion omitted to send even the usual pres- 
ents (2 K. xviii. 7), a line of conduct to which he 
was doubtless encouraged by the splendid exhorta- 
tion of his prophetic guide. 

Instant war was averted by the heroic and long- 
continued resistance of the Tyrians under their king 
Eluleus (Joseph. Ant. ix. 14), against a siege, 
which was abandoned only in the fifth year (Grote, 
Greece, iii. 359, 4th ed.), when it was found to be 

impracticable. This must have been a critical and 
intensely anxious period for Jerusalem, and Heze- 
kiah used every available means to strengthen his 
position, and render his capital impregnable (2 K. 
xx. 20; 2 Chr. xxxii. 8-5, 30; Is. xxii. 8-11, xxxiii. 
18; and to these events Ewald also refers Ps. xlviii. 
13). But while all Judea trembled with anticipa- 
tion of Assyrian invasion, and while Shebna and 
others were relying “in the shadow of kgypt,”’ 
Isaiah's brave heart did not fail, and he even de- 
nounced the wrath of God against the proud and 
sinful merchant-city (Is. xxiii.), which now seemed 
to be the main bulwark of Judxa against immediate 
attack. 

It was probably during the siege of Samaria that 
Shalmanezer died, and was succeeded by Sargon, 
who, jealous of Egyptian influence in Judsea, sent an 
army under a Tartan or general (Is. xx. 1), which 
penetrated Egypt (Nah. iii. 8-10) and destroyed 
No-Amon; although it is clear from Hezekiah’s 
rebellion (2 K. xviii. 7) that it can have produced 
but little permanent impression. Sargon, in the 
tenth year of his reign (which is the fourteenth 
year of the reign of Hezekiah), made an expedition 
to Palestine; but his annals make no mention of 
any conquests from Hezekiah on this occasion, and 
he seems to have occupied himself in the siege of 
Ashdod (Is. xx. 1), and in the inspection of mines 
(Rosenmiiller, Bibl, Geogr. ix.). This must there- 
fore be the expedition alluded to in 2 K. xviii. 13; 
Ie. xxxvi. 1; an expedition which is merely alluded 
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to, as it led to no result. But of tae Scripture rar- 
rative is to be reconciled with the records of Assyr- 
ian history it seems necessary to make a transposi- 
tion in the text of Isaiah (and therefore of the book 
of Kings). ‘That some such expedient must be 
resorted to, if the Assyrian history is trustworthy, 
is maintained by Dr. Hincks in a paper On the 
rectification of Chronology, which the newly-dis 
covered Apis-steles render necessary. “ The text,” 
he says, ‘‘as it originally stood, was probably to 
this effect: 2 K. xviii. 13. Now in the fourteenth 
year of king Hezekiah the hing of Assyria came 
up [alluding to the attack mentioned in Sargon’s 
Annals]; xx. 1-19. In those days was king Heze- 
kiah sick unto death, etc., xviii. 13. And Sen- 
nacherib, king of Assyria, came up against all the 
fenced cities of Judah, and took them, ete., xviii. 
13, xix. 37” (Dr. Hincks, in Journ. of Sacv. Lit. 
Uct. 1858). Perhaps some later transcriber, unaware 
of the earlier and unimportant invasion, confused 
the allusion to Sargon in 2 K. xviii. 13 with the 
detailed story of Sennacherib’s attack (2 K. xviii. 
14 to xix. 37), and, considering that the account 
of Hezekiah’s illness broke the continuity of the 
narrative, removed it to the end. 


According to this scheme, Hezekiah’s dangerous 
illness (2 K. xx.; Is. xxxvili.; 2 Chr. xxxii. 24) 
nearly synchronized with Sargon‘s futile invasion, 
in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah’s reign, eleven 
years hefore Sennacherib’s invasion. That it must 
have preceded the attack of Sennacherib is nearly 
obvious from the promise in 2 K. xx. 6, as well as 
from modern discoveries (Layard, Nin. and Bab. i. 
145); and such is the view adopted by the Rabbis 
(Seder Olam, cap. xxiii.), Ussher, and by most com- 
mentators, except Vitringa and Gesenius (Keil, ad 
luc.; Prideaux, i. 22). ‘There seems to be no 
ground whatever for the vague conjecture so con- 
fidently advanced (Winer, s. v. fishtos; Jahn, 
Hebr. Common. § xli.) that the king’s illness was 
the same plague which had destroyed the Assyrian 


army. The word pmw is not elsewhere applied 


to the plague, but to carbuncles and inflammatory 
ulcers (Iux. ix. 9; Job ii. 7, &e.). Hezekiah, whose 
kingdom was in a dangerous crisis, who had at that 
time no heir (for Manasseh was not born till long 
afterwards, 2 K. xxi. 1), and who regarded death 
as the end of existence (Is. xxxviii.), “turned his 
face to the wall and wept sore’’ at the threatened 
approach of dissolution. God had compassion on 
his anguish, and heard his prayer. Isaiah had 
hardly left the palace when he was ordered to 
promise the king immediate recovery, and a fresh 
lease of life, ratifying the promise by a sign, and 
curing the boil by a plaster of figs, which were often 
used medicinally in similar cases (Ges. 7hes. i. 
311; Celsius, Hicrubot. ii. 3877; Bartholinus, De 
Morbis Biblicia, x. 47). What was the exact nature 
of the disease we cannot say; according to Meade 
it was fever terminating in abscess. For some 
account of the retroyression of the shadow on the 
sundial of Ahaz, see DiaL. On this remarkable 
passage we must be content to refer the reader to 
Carpzov, App. Crit. p. 351 ff; Winer, 8. v. Hiskias 
and Uhren; Rawlinson, J/erud. ii. 832 ff; the 
elaborate notes of Keil on 2 K. xx.; Rosenmiiler 
and Gesenius on Is. xxxviii., and especially Ewald. 
Gesch. iii. 638. 

Various ambassadors came with letters and gifta 
to congratulate Hezekiah on his recovery (2 Chr. 
Xxxii. 2:5), and among them an embassy from Mero- 
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dech-Baladan (or Berodach, 2 K. xx. 12; 6 Bda- 
adas, Joeph. f. c.), the viceroy of Babylon, the 
Mardokempados of Ptolemy's canon. ‘The osten- 
sible object of this mission was to compliment Heze~ 
kiah on his convalescence (2 K. xx. 12; Is. xxxix. 
1), and “to inyuire of the wonder that was done 
In the land‘ (2 Chr. xxxii. 31), a rumor of which 
could not fail to interest a people devoted to astrol- 
ogy. But its real purpose was to discover how far 
an alliance between the two powers was possible or 
desirable, for Mardokempados, no less than Heze- 
kiah, was in apprehension of the Assyrians. In 
fact Sargon expelled him from the throne of Baby- 
lon in the following year (the 16th of Hezekiah), 
although after a tine he seems to have returned 
and revatablished himself for six months, at the end 
of which he was murdered by Belibos (Dr. Hincks, 
4 c.; Rosenmiller, Bibl. Geogr. ch. viii.; Layard, 
Nin, and Bab. i. 141). Community of interest 
made Hezekiah receive the overtures of Babylon 
with unconcealed gratification; and, perhaps, to 
enhance the opinion of his own importance as an 
ally, he displayed to the messengers the princely 
treasures which he and his predecessors had ac- 
cumulated. ‘lhe mention of such rich stores is an 
additional argument for supposing these events to 
have happened before Sennacherib's invasion (see 2 
K. xviii. 14-16}, although they are related after 
thei in the Scripture historians. If ostentation 
were his motive it received a terrible rebuke, and 
he was informed by Isaiah that from the then tot- 
tering and subordinate province of Babylon, and 
not from the mighty Assyria, would come the ruin 
and captivity of Judah (Is. xxxix. 5). This prophecy 
and the one of Micah (Mic. iv. 10) are the earliest 
detinition of the locality of that hostile power, where 
the clouds of exile so long threatened (Lev. xxvi. 
43; Deut. iv. 27, xxx. 3) were beginning to gather. 
It is an impressive and fearful circumstance that 
the moment of exultation was chosen as the oppor- 
tunity for warning, and that the prophecies of the 
Assyrian deliverance are set side by side with those 
of the Babylonish Captivity (Davidson On Prophecy, 
p- 256). The weak friend was to accomplish that 
which was impossible to the powerful foe. But, 
although pride was the sin thus vehemently checked 
by the prophet, Isaiah was certainly not blind to 
the political motives (Joseph. dnt. x. 2, § 2), which 
made Hezekiah sv complaisant to the Babylonian 
ambassadors. Into those motives he had inquired 
in vain, for the king met that portion of his ques- 
tion (‘What said these men?’’) by emphatic 
silence. Hezekiah’s meek answer to the stern de- 
nunciation of future woe has been most unjustly 
censured as “a false resignation which combines 
selfishness with silliness’? (Newman, Hebr. Afon. 
p- 274). On the contrary it merely implies a con- 
viction that God’s decree could not be otherwise 
than just and right, and a natural thankfulness for 
even a temporary suspension of its inevitable ful- 
fillment. 

Sargon was succeeded (B. Cc. 702) by his son 
Sennacherib, whose two invasions occupy the creater 
part of the Scripture records concerning the reign 
of Hezekiah. The first of these took place in the 
third year of Sennacherib (B. c. 700), and occupies 
only three verses (2 K. xviii. 13-16), though the 
route of the advancing Assyrians may be traced in 
In. x 5, xi. The rumor of the invasion redoubled 
Hezekiah’s exertions, and he prepared for a siege 
by providing offensive and defensive armor, stopping 
ap the wells, and diverting the watercourses, con- 
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ducting the water of Gihon into the city by a sub- 
terranean canal (Ecclus. xlviii. 17. For a similar 
precaution taken by the Mohammedans, see Will. 
Tyr. viii. 7, Keil). But the main bope of the 
political faction was the alliance with Egypt, and 
they seem to have suught it by presents and private 
entreaties (Is. xxx. 6), especially with a view to 
obtaining chariots and cavalry (Is. xxxi. 1-3), which 
was the weakest arm of the Jewish service, as we 
see from the derision which it excited (2 K. xviii. 
23). Such overtures kindled Isaiah's indignation. 
and Shebna may have lost his high office by recom- 
mending them. The prophet clearly saw that Egypt 
was too weak and faithless to be serviceable, and 
the applications to Pharaoh (who is compared by 
Rabshakeh to one of the weak reeds of his own 
river), implied a want of trust in the help of God. 
But Isaiah did not disapprove of the spontaneously 
proffered assistance of the tall and warlike Ethio- 
pians (Is. xviii. 2, 7, acc. to Ewald’s trans.); be- 
cause he may have regarded it as a providential 
aid. 

The account given of this first invasion in the 
Annals of Sennacherib is that he attacked Heze- 
kiah, because the Ekronites had sent their king 
Padiya (or ** Haddiya”’ acc. to Col. Rawlinson) as 
a prisoner to Jerusalem (cf. 2 K. xviii. 8); that he 
took forty-six cities (‘all the fenced cities” in 2 
K. xviii. 13 is apparently a general expression, ef. 
xix. 8) and 200,000 prisoners; that he besieced 
Jerusalem with mounds (cf. 2 K. xix. 32); and 
although Hezekiah promised to pay 800 talents of 
silver (of which perhaps 300 only were ever paid) 
and 30 of gould (2 K. xviii. 14; but see Layard, 
Nin. and Bab. p. 145), yet not content with this 
he mulcted him of a part of his dominions, and 
gave them to the kings of Ekron, Ashdod, and Gaza 
(Rawlinson, Herod. i. 475 ff). So important was 
this expedition that Demetrius, the Jewish his- 
torian, even attributes to Sennacherib the (Great 
Captivity (Clem. Alex. Strum. p. 146, ed. Sylé.). 
In almost every particular this account agrees with 
the notice in Scripture, and we may see a reason 
for so great a sacrifice on the part of Hezekiah in 
the glimpse which Isaiah gives us of his capital city 
driven by desperation into licentious and impious 
mirth (xxii. 12-14). This campaign must at least 
have had the one good result of proving the worth- 
lessness of the Egyptian alliance; for at a place 
called Altagi (the Kltekon of Josh. xv. 59?) Sen- 
nacherib inflicted an overwhelming defeat on the 
combined forces of Egypt and Ethiopia, which had 
come to the assistance of Kkron. But Isaiah re- 
garded the purchased treaty as a cowardly defection, 
and the sight of his fellow-citizens gazing peacefully 
from the house-tops on the bright array of the car- 
borne and quivered Assyrians, filled him with in- 
dignation and despair (Is. xxii. 1-7, if the lateat 
explanations of this chapter be correct). 

Hezekiah's bribe (or fine) brought a temporary 
release, for the Assyrians marched into lyvypt, 
where, if Herodotus (ii. 141) and Josephus (Ant. 
x. 1-3) are to be trusted, they advanced without 
resistance to Pelusium, owing to the hatred of the 
warrior-caste against Sethos the king-priest of 
Pthah, who had, in his priestly predilections, inter- 
fered with their prerogatives. In spite of this 
advantage, Sennacherib was forced to rmwe the 
siege of Pelusium, by the advance o. Tirhakah or 
Tarakos, the ally of Sethos and Hezekiah, who 
afterwards united the crowns of Egypt and Kthiopis. 
This magnificent Ethiopian hero, who had extended 
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his conquests to the pillars of Hercules (Strab. xv. 
472), was indeed a formidable antagonist. His 
deeds are recorded in a temple at Medineet Hahboo, 
but the jealousy of the Memphites (Wilkinson, Anc. 
Egypt. i. 141) concealed his assistance, and attrib- 
uted the deliverance of Sethos to the miraculous 
interposition of an army of mice (Herod. ii. 141). 
This story may have had its source, however, not 
in jealousy, but in the use of a mouse as the em- 
blein of destruction (Horapoll. ierogl. i. 50; Kaw- 
Jinson, F/erod. ad loc.), and of some sort of disease 
or plague (? 1 Sam. vi. 18; Jahn, Arch. Bibl. § 
185). ‘The legend doubtless gained ground from 
the extraordinary circumstances which afterwards 
ruined the army of Sennacherib. We say a/ter- 
wards, hecause, however much the details of the 
two occurrences inay have been confused, we can- 
not gree with the majority of writers (Prideaux, 
Bochart, Michaelis, Jahn, Keil, Newman, etc.) in 
identifying the flight of Sennacherib from Pelusium 
with the event described in 2 K. xix. We preter 
to follow Josephus in making them allude to dis- 
tinct events. 

Returning from his futile expedition (&mpaxros 
dvexwpnoe, Joseph. Ant. x. 1, § 4), Sennacherib 
« dealt treacherously '’ with Hezekiah ({s. xxxiii. 1) 
by attacking the stronghold of Lachish. This was 
the commencement of that second invasion, respect- 
ing which we have such full details in 2 K. xviii. 
17 ff.; 2 Chr. xxxii. 9 ffi; Is. xxxvi. That there 
tcerve two invasions (contrary to the opinion of 
Layard, Bosanquet, Vance Smith, etc.) is clearly 
proved by the details of the first given in the 
Assyrian annals (see Rawlinson, Herod. i. p. 477). 
Although the annals of Sennacherib on the great 
cylinder in the Brit. Museum reach to the end of 
his eighth year, and this second invasion belongs 
to his fifth year (B. c. 698, the twenty-eighth year 
of Hezekiah), yet no allusion to it has been found. 
So shameful a disaster was naturally concealed by 
national vanity. From Lachish he sent against 
Jerusalem an army under two officers and his cup- 
bearer the orator Rabshakeh, with a blasphemous 
and insulting summons to surrender, deriding Heze- 
kiah's hopes of Egvptian succor, and apparently 
endeavoring to inspire the people with distrust of 
his religious innovations (2 K. xviii. 22, 25, 30). 
The reiteration and peculiarity of the latter argu- 
ment, toyether with Kabshakeh’s fluent mastery of 
Hebrew (which he used to tempt the people from 
their allegiance by a glowing promise, v. 31, 32), 
give countenance to the supposition that he was an 
apostate Jew. Hezekiah’s ministers were thrown 
into anguish and dismay; but the undaunted Isaiah 
hurled back threatening for threatening with un- 
rivaled eloquence and force. He even prophesied 
that the fires of Tophet were already burning in 
expectancy of the Assyrian corpses which were 
destined to feed their flame. Meanwhile Sen- 
nacherib, having taken Lachish (an event possibly 
depicted on a series of slabs at Mosul, Layard, NV. 
and B. 148-152), was besieging Libnah, when, 


a *Stanley’s note may be cited here: * By what 
special means this great destruction was effected, with 
how large or sinall a rewnant Sennacherib returned, 
is not told. It might be a pestilential blast (Is. xxxvii. 
7; Joseph. Ant. x. 1, § 5), according to the analogy 
by which a pestilence is usually described in Scripture 
under the image of a destroying angel (Ps. Ixxvili. 49; 
2 Sam. xxiv. 16); and the numbers are not groater 
than are recceded as perishing within very short 
pericds — 150,000 Carthaginians in Sicily, 500,000 in 
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alarmed by a “rumor” of Tirhakah’s advanee (te 
avenge the defeat at Altagii?), he was forced to 
relinquish once more his immediate designs, and 
content himself with a defiant letter to Hezekiah. 
Whether on this occasion he encountered and de- 
feated the Ethiopians (as Prideaux precariously 
infers from Is. xx. Connect. i. p. 26), or not, we 
cannot tell. The next event of the campaiyn, about 
which we are informed, is that the Jewish king 
with simple piety prayed to God with Sennacherib's 
letter outspread before him (cf. 1 Mace. iii. 48), 
and received a prophecy of immediate deliverance. 
Accordingly “that night the Angel of the Lord 
went out and smote in the camp of the Assyrians 
185,000 men.” 

There is no doubt that some secondary cause was 
employed in the accomplishment of this event. 
We are certainly “ not to suppose,” as Dr. Johnson 
observed, “ that the angel went about with a sword 
in his hand stabbing them one by one, but that 
some powerful natural agent was employed.” The 
Babylonish Talmud and some of the Targums at- 
tribute it to storms of lightning (Vitringa, Vogel, 
ete.); Prideaux, Heine (le causd Stray. Assyr.), 
and Faber to the Simoon; R. Jose, Ussher, Preiss (de 
causd clad. Assyr.), etc., ete., to a nocturnal attack 
by Tirhakah; Paulus to a poisoning of the waters; 
and finally Josephus, followed by an immense ma- 
jority of ancient and modern commentators, includ- 
ing even Keil, to the Pestilence. ‘lhis would be a 
cause not only adequate (Justin, xix. 11; Diodor. 
xix. p. 434: see the other instances quoted by Ro- 
senmiiller, Winer, Keil, Jahn, etc.), but most prob- 
able in itself from the crowded and terrified state 
of the camp. There is therefore no necessity to 
adopt the ingenious conjectures by which Di.der- 
lein, Koppe, and Wessler endeavor to get rid of the 
large number 185,000.¢ 

After this reverse Sennacherib fled precipitately 
to Nineveh, where he revenged himself on as many 
Jews as were in his power (Tob. i. 18), and after 
many years (not fifty-five days, as Tobit says, i. 
21), was murdered by two of his sons as he drank 
himself drunk in the house of Nisroch (Assarac ?) 
his god. He certainly lived till B. c. 680, for his 
22d year is mentioned on a clay tablet (Rawlinson, 
(. c.); he must therefore have survived Hezekiah 
by some seventeen years. It is probable that sev- 
eral of the Psalms (e. g. xlvi.-xlviii., Ixxvi.) allude 
to his discomfiture. 

Hezekiah only lived to enjoy for about one year 
more his well-earned peace and glory. He slept 
with his fathers after a reign of twenty-nine years, 
in the 56th year of his age (B. c. 697), and was 
buried with great honor and universal mourning 
‘in the chiefest of the sepulchres (or ‘the road 
leading up to the sepulchres,’ ¢v avaBdoe: Tapwy, 
LXX., because, as Thenius conjectures, the actual 
sepulchres were full) of the sons of David’? (2 Chr. 
xxxii. 33). He had found time for many works of 
peace in the noble and almost blameless course cf 
his troubled life, and to his pious labors we are in- 





seven months at Cairo (Gesenius, ad loc.). It might 
be accompanied by a storm. So Vitringa understood 
it, and this would best suit the words in Is. xxx. 29” 
(History of the Jewish Church. ii. 580). A mutilated 
account of this wonder was current among the Egyp- 
tians. They ascribed it, as a matter of course, to 
their own divinities, but unquestionably had in view 
the same occurrence (ren Rawlinson, Herod. ii. 141). 
i. 


HEZEKIAH 


Sebted for at least one portion of the present canon 
(Prov. xxv. 1; Ecclus. xiviii. 17 ff). He can have 
10 finer panegyric than the words of the son of 
Sirach, “even the kings of Judah failed, for they 
forsook the law of the Most High; all except Da- 
vid, and Ezekias, and Judas failed.” 

Besides the many authors and commentators who 
have written on this period of Jewish history (on 
which much light has been recently thrown by 
Mr. Layard, Sir G. Wilkinson, Sir. H. Rawlinson, 
Dr. Hincks, and other scholars who have studied 
the Nineveh remains), see for continuous lives of 
Hezekiah, Josephus (int. ix. 13-x. 2), Prideaux 
(Connect. i. 16-30), Jahn (Hebr. Comm. § xii.), 
Winer (s. v. Hisktus), and Ewald (Geach. iii. 614—- 
644, 2d ed.). F. W. F. 

* Dean Stanley devotes a long lecture (/istory 
of the Jewish Church, ii. 505-540) to the character 
of Hezekiah, and the events with which he was 
connected. ‘The reign of Hezekiah is the cul- 
muinating point of interest in the history of the 
kings of Judah.” Yet the interest of his personal 
history is mainly that which arises from the con- 
templation of his example as one of faith and piety, 
and of the wonderful deliverances vouchsafed to the 
nation for his sake, though both these and his ear- 
nest efforts for the reformation of the people served 
only to delay, but not to avert the hastening ruin 
of the commonwealth. The sketch drawn by Mr. 
Stanley of Hezekiah's repairing to the temple with 
the defiant letter of Sennacherib, to spread it before 
Jehovah and to implore his help, brings out the 
mouarch’s character at that most critical juncture 
in its best light. The Assyrian conqueror had sent 
from Lachish, demanding the submission of Heze- 
kiah and the surrender of Jerusalem into the hands 
of his general. On hearing this summons, Eli- 
akim, Shebna, and Joah, Hezekiah’s three highest 
officers, ‘Store their garments in horror, and ap- 
peared in that state before the king. He, too, gave 
way to the same uncontrolled burst of grief. He 
and they both dressed themselves in sackcloth, and 
the king took refuge in the Temple. The minis- 
ters went to seek comfort from Isaiah. The in- 
sulting embassy returned to Sennacherib. The 
army was moved from Lachish and lay in frent of 
the fortress of Libnah. A letter couched in terms 
like those already used by his envoys, was sent 
direct from the king of Assyria to the king of Ju- 
dah. What would be their fate if they were taken, 
they might know from the fate of Lachish, which 
we still see on the sculptured monuments, where 
the inhabitants are lying before the kiny, stripped 
in order to be flayed alive. Hezekiah took the 
letter, and penetrating, as it would seem, into the 
Most Holy Place, laid it before the Divine Presence 
enthroned above the cherubs, and called upon him 
whose name it insulted, to look down and see with 
his own eyes the outrage that was offered to him. 
from that dark recess no direct answer was vouch- 
safed. The answer came through the mouth of 
Isaiah. From the first moment that Sennacherib’s 
army had appeared, he had held the same language 
of unbroken hope and confidence, clothed in every 
variety of imagery. ... It was a day of awful 

In proportion to the strength of Isaiah’s 
confidence and of Hezekiah's devotion, would have 
een the ruin of the Jewish church and faith, if 
they had been disappointed of their hope. It was 
a day of suspense also for the two great armies 
which were drawing near to their encounter on the 
sonfines of Palestine. Like Anianus in the siege 
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of Orleans, Hezekiah must have looked southward 
and westward with ever keener and keener eager- 
ness. For already there was a rumor that Tirha 
kah, the king of Egypt, was on his way to the rescue 
Already Sennacherib had heard the rumor, and it 
was this which precipitated his endeavor to in- 
timidate Jerusalem into submission. The evening 
closed in on what seemed to be the devuted city. 
The morning dawned, and with the morning came 
the tidings fpom the camp at Libnah, that they 
were delivered. ‘It came to pass that night (2 
K. xix. 35) that the Angel of Jehovah went forth, 
and smote in the camp of the Assyrians a hundred 
and fourscore and five thousand.’ . The As- 
syrian king at once returned, and, according to the 
Jewish tradition, wreaked his vengeance on the 
Israelite exiles whom he found in Mesopotamia. 
He was the last of the great Assyrian conquerors. 
No Assyrian host again ever crossed the Jordan. 
Within a few years from that time... the As- 
syrian power suddenly vanished from the earth.”’ 

It was in all probability at the time of Sen- 
nacherib’s first invasion of Palestine that Hezekiah 
purchased his exemption from subjection to the 
Assyrian yoke by the payment of a fine. If the 
Assyrian inscriptions are rightly interpreted, they 
furnish an important confirmation of the Biblical 
account of this expedition, and of its results as re- 
gards Hezekiah and the Jews. The boastful record 
on one of the cylinders is said to read as follows: 
“¢ And because Hezekiah, king of Judah,’ says 
Sennacherib, ‘ would not submit to my yoke, I came 
up against him, and by force of arms and by the 
might of my power, I took forty-sic of his strong 
Jenced cities; and of the smaller towns which were 
scattered about, I took and plundered a countless 
number. And from these places I captured and car- 
ried off as spoil two hundred thousand one hundred 
and fifty people, old and young, male and female, 
together with horses and mares, asses and camels, 
oxen and sheep, a countless multitude. And Eeze- 
kiah himself I shut up in Jerusalem, his capital city, 
like a bird in a cage, building towers round the city 
to hem him in, and raising banks of earth against 
the gates, so as to prevent escape. . . . Then upon 
this Hezekiah there fell the fear of the power of 
my arms, and he sent out to me the chiefs and the 
elders of Jerusalein with 30 talents of gold and 800 
talents of silver, and divers treasures, a rich and 
immense booty. (See 2 K. xviii, 13-16.) ... 
All these things were brought to me at Nineveh, 
the seat of my government, Hezekiah having sent 
them by way of tribute, and as a token of his sub- 
mission to my power.’"’ (See Kawlinson’s Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1859, p. 316 f., Amer. ed.) Dean 
Milman also calls attention to this coincidence 
(History of the Jews, i. 427, Amer. ed.). 

The chronological order of some of the events 
in Hezekiah’s life is not easily adjusted. The 
events are related in different books (Kings, Chron- 
icles, Micah, Isaiah), and not with many notations 
of time. M. von Niebuhr treats of some of the 
questions relating to the synchronism of Hezekiah's 
history with that of the Babylonians and Kgyp- 
tians (Geschichte Assur’s u. Bubel's, pp. 71, 76, 
88, 100 f., 179). For valuable articles on Heze- 
kiah, see Winer’s Bibl. Realw. i. 496-499; Her- 
zog's Real-Encyk. vi. 151-157; and Zeller’s Bibl. 
Worterb. i. 612-615, 2te Aufl. For information 
on related subjects, the reader is referred in this 
Dictionary to DIAL; IsA1Att; SARGON; SEN. 
NACHERIB; LACHISH; and MICAH. H. 
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2. CE(exla.] Son of Neariah, one of the de- 
scendants of the royal family of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 23). 

3. [/zecias; ed. 1590, -chias.] The same 
name, though rendered in the A. V. H1zktAH, is 
und in Zeph. i. 1. 

4. ATER-oF-HEZEKIAH. [ATER.] F. W. F. 

HE’ZION (JWT [sight, vision]: Atv: 
(Vat. Acew;] Alex. A(ana: Hezion), a king of 
Aram (Syria) father of ‘Tabrimon, and grandfather 
of Benhadad I. He and his father are mentioned 
only in 1 K. xv. 18, and their names are omitted 
by Josephus. In the absence of all information, 
the natural suggestion is that he is identical with 
REzon, the contemporary of Solomon, in 1 K. xi. 
23; the two names being very similar in Hebrew, 
and still more so in other versions (conipare Arab. 
and Peshito on the latter passage); and indeed this 
conclusion has been adopted by some translators 
and commentators (Junius, Kchler, Dathe, Ewald). 
Against it are (a), that the number of generations 
of the Syrian kings would then be one less than 
those of the contemporary kings of Judah. But 
then the reign of Abijam was only three years, and 
in fact Jeroboam outlived both Rehoboam and his 
gen. (6.) The statement of Nicolaus of Damascus 
(loseph. Ant. vii. 5, § 2), that from the time of 
David for ten generations the kings of Syria were 
one dynasty, each king taking the name of Hadad, 
+ as did the Ptolemies in Egypt.” But this would 
exclude, not only [Tezion and Tabrimon, but Rezon, 
unless we may interpret the last sentence to mean 
that the official title of Hadad was held in addition 
to the ordinary name of the king. [Rrezon; TAB- 
RLMON. ] G. 

HE’ZIR (WUT [wine]: Xniv; [Vat. Xy- 
Cew;] Alex. leCesp: (Comp. Xn(elp: Hezir)). 1. 
A priest in the time of David, leader of the 17th 
monthly course in the service (1 Chr. xxiv. 15). 

2. [H(ip; Vat. Alex. FA. H¢ep: Hazir.] 
One of the heads of the people (laymen) who sealed 
the solemn covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 20). 


HEZ’RAL [2 syl.] OTT [=JOEM, Hez- 
ron, which see], according to the Kerz of the Ma- 
sorets, but the original reading of the text, Ceti, 


has I3TT=Hezro: *Acapat; [Alex. Agapa::] 
Hesrai), a native of Carmel, perhaps of the south- 
ern one, and in that case possibly once a slave or 
adherent of Nabal; one of the 30 heroes of David's 
guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 35). In the parallel list the 
name appears as — 

HEZ’RO (VST [see infra]: 'Hoepé; Alex. 
Acapa:; (Ald. *Agpat: Comp. "Eopi:) Hesrv), in 
1 Chr. xi. 37. Kennicott, however (Dissertation, 
pp. 207, 208), decides, on the almost unanimous 
authority of the ancient versions, that Hetzrai is 
the original form of the name. 


HEZRON ((°ST) [blooming, First; but 
walled, as a garden, Ges.J: ’Agpdéy; [Alex. in 
Num., Acpwpy:] Hesron). 1. A son of Reuben 
(Gen. xlvi. 9; Ex. vi. 14), who founded the family 
of the Hezronites (Num. xxvi. 6). 

2. A-son of Pharez, and one of the direct an- 
cestors of David (Gen. xlvi. 12; Ruth iv. 18); in 
LXX. "Eopwv (once var. lect. Grab. *Acpoyv), and 
*"Eopau, which is followed in Matt. i. 3. [Vat. in 
Ruth, Eopev; in 1 Chr. ti. 9, 18, 21, 25, Ecepwv; 
li. 5, iv. 1, Apowy: Vulg. Hesron, in Ruth bi 

T. E. B. 
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HEZ’RONITES, THE QPSK: é’Ae 
poowl [ Vat. -yet): Hesronite). A branch of the 
tribe of Judah, descendants of Hezron, the son of 
Pharez (Num. xxvi. 21). [In the A. V. ed. 1611, 
the word is spelt Hesronites. — A.] W. A. W. 

HID’DAI [2 syl.] (SUT [mighty chief]: 
Alex. A@@a:; [Comp. ‘Hal; Ald. Odpi;] Vat. 
omits: Heddai), one of the thirty-seven heroes of 
David's guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 30), described as “ of 
the torrents of Gaash.”” In the parallel list of 1 
Chr. (xi. 32) the name is given as Hlurar. Ken- 
nicott ( Dissert. p. 194) decides in favor of ‘ Hurai*’ 
on-grounds for which the reader must be referred 
to his work. 


HIDDEKEL (OPM (sharp, acift, Dietr. 
in Ges. 6te Aufl.]: Thypis; [in Dan. (Theodot.),] 
Thypis ’ES3eKéA [Alex. EvSexea]: Tygris, Te 
gris), one of the rivers of Eden, the river which 
‘‘goeth eastward to Assyria’’ (Gen. ii. 14), and 
which Daniel calls “the Great river’’ (Dan. x. 4), 
seetny to have been rightly identified by the LXX. 
with the Tigris. It is difficult to account for the 
initial 1, unless it be for YT, “lively,” which is 
used of running water in Gen. xxvi. 19. Dekel 
(7) is clearly an equivalent of Digla or Diglath, 
a name borne by the Tigris in all ages. The form 
Diglath occurs in the Targums of Onkelos and Jon- 
athan, in Josephus (Ant. i. 1), in the Armenian 
Eusebius (Chron. Can. pars i. ce. 2), in Zonaras 
(Ann. i. 2), and in the Armenian version of the 
Scriptures. It is hardened to Diglit (liglito) by 
Pliny (H. N. vi. 27). The name now in use among 
the inhabitants of Mesopotamia is Dijleh. 

It has generally been supposed that Digla is a 
mere Semitic corruption of Ziyra, and that this 
latter is the true name of the stream. Strabo (xi. 
14, § 8), Pliny (We. cit.) and other writers tell us 
that the river received its designation from its 
rapidity, the word Tigris (Z1g7a@) meaning in the 
Medo-Persic language “an arrow.” ‘This seems 
probable enough; but it must be observed that the 
two forms are found side by side in the Babylonian 
transcript of the Behistun inscription, and that the 
ordinary name of the stream in the inscriptions of 
Assyria is Ziggar. Moreover, if we allow the 
Dekel of Hiddckel, to mean the Tigris, it would 
seem probuble that this was the more ancient of 
the two appellations. Perhaps, therefore, it is best 
to suppose that there was in early Babylonian a 
root dik, equivalent in meaning, and no doubt con- 
nected in origin, with the Aryan tg or tj, and 
that from these two roots were formed independ- 
ently the two names, Dekel, Dikla, or Digla, and 
Tiggar, Tigra, or Tigris. The stream was known 
by either name indifferently; but on the whole the 
Aryan appellation predominated in ancient times, 
and was that most commonly used even by Semitic 
races. The Arabians, however, when they conquered 
Mesopotamia, revived the true Semitic title, and 
this (Diylch) continues to be the name by which 
the river is known to the natives down to the pres- 
ent day. The course of the river is described under 
TIGRIB. G. R. 


HVEL (OS, perhaps for DSTI [God 
lives, Ges.]: "Ay:fr; [Vat. AyenaA; Comp 
XifA:] Hel), a native of Bethel, who rebuilt Jer 
icho in the reign of Ahab (1 K. xvi. 34); and in 
whom was fulfilled the curse pronounced by Joshua 


HIERAPOLIS 


(Josh. vi 26). Strabo speaks of this cursing of a 
destroyed city as un ancient custom, and instances 
the curses imprecated by Agamemnon and Creesus 
(Grot. Annot. ad Josh. vi. 26); Masius compares 
the cursing of Carthage by the Romans (Pol. Syn.). 


The term Bethelite CNT FWD) here only is ren- 


dered fumily of cursing (Pet. Mart.), and also 
house or pluce of cursing (Arab., Syr., and Chald. 


versions), qu. m8 FV ; but there seems no rea- 
son for questioning the accuracy of the LXX. 6 
Ba:OnAlrns, which is approved by most commen- 
tators, and sanctioned by Ges. (Lex. 8. v.). ‘The 
rebuilding of Jericho was an intrusion upon the 
kingdom of Jehoshaphat, unless with Pet. Mart. 
we suppose that Jericho had already been detached 
from it by the kings of Israel. T. E. B. 


HIERAP’OLIS (‘lepdrovs [sacred city]). 
This place is mentioned only once in Scripture, and 
that incidentally, namely, in Col. iv. 13, where its 
church is associated with those of CoLoss.¥ and 
LAODICEA. Such association is just what we 
should expect; for the three towns were all in the 
basin of the Meeander, and within a few miles of 
one another. It is probable that Hierapolis was 
one of the “inlustres Asise urbes*' (Tac. Ann. xiv. 

7) which, with Laodicea, were simultaneously des- 
olated by an earthquake about the time when Chris- 
tianity was established in this district. There is 
little doubt that the church of Hierapolis was 
founded at the same time with that of Colossse, 
and that its characteristics in the apostulic period 
were the same. Its modern name is Pambouk- 
Kalesss. The most remarkable feature of the 
neighborhood consists of the hot calcareous springs, 
which have deposited the vast and singular incrus- 
tations noticed by travellers. See, for instance, 
Chandler, Trav. in Asia Minor (1817), i. 264-272; 
Hamilton, Res. in Asia Minor (1842), i. 507-522. 
The situation of Hierapolis is extremely beautiful ; 
and its ruins are considerable, the theatre and gym- 
nasium being the most conspicuous. J. 8S. H. 

* Arundel passed within sight of Hierapolis, 
which he describes as high up on the mountain 
side, on a terrace extending several miles ( Discov- 
eries in Asia Minor, ii. 200). Richter ( Wallfahr- 
ten, p. 533 ff.) states that Hierapolis and Laodicea 
(mentioned together, Col. iv. 13) lie within view 
of each other on opposite sides of the Lycus. For 
notices by still other travellers, see Pococke's De- 
scription of the Last, etc., ii. pt. ii. 75; Fellows's 
Asa Minor, p. 283 ff.: and Schubert’s Reise in 
das Morgenland, p. 283. The various observations 
are brought concisely together in Lewin's sketch 
(Life and Epistles of St. Paul, i. 204 f.). Ep- 
aphras may have founded the church at Hierapolis ; 
and at all events, that city was one of the places 
where he manifested that zeal for the truth ac- 
credited to him by the Apostle (Col. iv. 13). 
The celebrated Stoic philosopher, Epictetus, was a 
native of Hierapolis, and nearly contemporary with 
Paul and Epaphras. H. 


HIER’EEL (‘lepeha: Jeelech), 1 Eadr. ix. 
21. (JEHIEL.) 
HIER’EMOTH (‘lepeucdé: 
1 Esdr. ix. 27. [JEREMOTH.] 
2. [Jerimoth.] 1 Eadr. ix. 80. [RAmoruH.] 
HIERIE’LUS (le(pifjros, i. ¢. mina 


Vat. leCopimaos: Ald. ‘lep{naAos:] Jezrelus), 1 
badr. ix. 27. This answers to JEHIEL in the list 


Erimoth). 1. 
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of Ezr. x.; but whence our translators obtained 
their form of the name does not appear. 

* Our translators evidently derived this form of 
the name from the Aldine edition of the LXX. 
which they have so often followed in the ae 


rypha. 


HIERMAS (‘lepuds; [Vat- lepya:] Remias), 
1 Esdr. ix. 26. [RA1AH.] 


HIERON’YMUS  (‘lepdvupos —_[sacred- 
named]: Hieronymus), a Syrian general in the 
time of Antiochus V. Fupator (2 Mace. xii. 2). 
The name was made distinguished among ‘the 
Asiatic Greeks by Hieronymus of Cardia, the hia- 
torian of Alexander's successors. B. F. W. 


* HIERU’SALE®M is used in the A. V. ed. 
1611, and other early editions, for JERUSALEM. 


HIGGAI‘ON (3 syl.] (JWT: 334), a word 
which occurs three times in the book of Psalms 
(ix. 17 [16], xix. 15 [14], xcii. 4 [3]). Mendelssohn 
translates it meditation, thought, idea. Knapp 
(Die Psalmen) identifies it, in Ps. ix. 17, with the 


Arabic “27T and Nort, “to mock,” and hence 
his rendering “ What a shout of laughter! ’’ (be- 
cause the wicked are entrapped in their own snares); 
but in Ps. xcii. 4, be translates it by ‘ Lieder" 
(songs). R. David Kimchi likewise assigns two 
separate meanings to the word; on Ps. ix. 17 he 
says, ‘* This aid is for us (a subject of ) meditation 
and thankfulness,’ whilst in his commentary on 
the passage Ps. xcii. 4, he gives to the same word 
the signification of melody, “this is the melody of 
the hymn when it is recited (played) on the harp.” 
© We will meditate on this forever ’’ (Rashi, Comm. 
on Ps. ix. 17). In Ps. ix. 17, Aben Ezra'’s Com- 
ment. on “ Higgaion Selah ” is, ‘ this will I record 
in truth:"? on Ps. xcii. 4 he says, “ Higgaion 
means the melody of the hymn, or it is the name 
of a musical instrument.’’ According to Fiirst, 


TWN is derived from FTA. “to whisper:" (a) 
it refers to the vibration of the harp, or to the 
opening of an interlude, an opinion supported by 
the LXX., Symmachus, and Aquilas: (6) it refers 
to stlent meditation: this is agreeable to the use of 
the word in ‘the Talmud and in the Rabbinical 


writings; hence ]V AIT for logic (Concord. Hebr. 
atque Chald.). 

It should seem, then, that Higgaion has two 
meanings, one of a general character implying 


thought, reflection, from TVA (comp. 7YIT 


wa, Ps. ix. 17, and ENT 9D SOY DIVIM, 
Lam. iii. 62), and another in Ps. ix. 17 and Ps. 
xcii. 4, of a technical nature, bearing on the im- 
port of musical sounds or signs well known in the 
age of David, but the precise meaning of which 
cannot at this distance of time be determined. 
D. W. M. 

HIGH PLACES (W2 > in the historical 
books, ra dmAd, ra SY; in the Prophets, Bwpol; 
in the Pentateuch, orjAa, Lev. xxvi. 30, &c.; 
and once ¢fwAa, Ez. xvi. 16: excelsa, fana). 
From the earliest times it was the custom among 
all nations to erect altars and places of worship on 
lofty and conspicuous spots.. We find that the 
Trojans sacrificed to Zeus on Mount Ida (/i. x. 
171), and we are repeatedly told that such was the 
custom of the Persians, Greeks Germans, ete. 
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Lecause they fancied that the hill-tops were nearer 
heaven, and therefore the most favorable places for 
prayer and incense (Herod. i. 131; Xen. Cyrup. 
viii. 7; Mem. iii. 8, § 10; Strab. xv. p. 732; Luc. 
de Sacrif. i. 4; Creuzer, Symd. i. 159; Winer, s. v. 
Bergyitter). To this general custom we find con- 
stant allusion in the Bible (Is. lxv. 7; Jer. iii. 6; 
Fz. vi. 13, xviii. 6; Hos. iv. 13), and it is espe- 
cially attributed to the Moabites (Is. xv. 2, xvi. 
12; Jer. xlviii. 35). Even Abraham built an altar 
to the Lord on a mountain near Bethel (Gen. xii. 7, 
8; cf. xxii. 2-4, xxxi. 54) which shows that the 
practice was then as innocent as it was natural; and 
although it afterwards became mingled with idol- 
atrous observances (Num. xxiii. 3), it was in itself 
far less likely to be abused than the consecration 
of groves (Hos. iv. 13). ‘The external religion of 
the patriarchs was in some outward observances 
different from that subsequently established by the 
Mosaic law, and therefore they showd not be con- 
demned for actions which afterwards became sinful 
only because they were forbidden (Heidegger, Hist. 
Patr. IL. iii. § 53). [BAMAH.] 

It is, however, quite obvious that if every grove 
and eminence had been suffered to become a place 
for legitimate worship, especially in a country where 
they had already been defiled with the sins of 
polytheism, the utmost danger would have resulted 
to the pure worship of the one true God (Hiiver- 
nick, inl. i. p. 592). It would infallibly have led 
to the adoption of nature-goddesses, and “ gods of 
the hills * (1 K. xx. 23). It was therefore implic- 
itly forbidden by the law of Moses (Deut. xii. 11- 
14), which also gave the strictest injunction to 
destroy these monuments of Canaanitish idolatry 
(Lev. xxvi. 30; Num. xxxiii. 52; Deut. xxxiii. 29, 
ubi LXX. rpdxndAos), without stating any general 
reason for this command, beyond the fact that they 
had been connected with such associations. It 
seems, however, to be assumed that every Israelite 
would perfectly understand why groves and high 
places were prohibited, avd therefore they are only 
condemned by virtue of the injunction to use but 
one altar for the purposes of sacritice (Lev. xvii. 3, 
4; Deut. xii. passim, xvi. 21; John iv. 20). 

The cominand was a prospective one, and was 
not to come into force until such time as the tribes 
were settled in the promised land, and “had rest 
from all their enemies round about.’? Thus we 
find that both Gideon and Manoah built altars on 
high places by Divine command (Judg. vi. 25, 26, 
xiii. 16-23), and it is quite clear from the tone of 
the book of Judges that the law on the subject 
was either totally forgotten or practically obsolete. 
Nor could the unsettled state of the country have 
been pleaded as an excuse, since it seems to have 
been most fully understood, even during the life of 
Joshua, that burnt-offerings could be legally offered 
on one altar only (Josh. xxii. 29). It is more sur- 
prising to find this law absolutely ignored at a 
much later period, when there was no intelligible 
reason for its violation — as by Samuel at Mizpeh 
(1 Sam. vii. 10) and at Bethlehem (xvi. 5); by 
Saul at Gilgal (xiii. 9) and at Ajalon (? xiv. 35); 
by David (1 Chr. xxi. 26); by Elijah on Mount 
Carmel (1 K. xviii. 80); and by other prophets 
(1 Sam. x. 5). To suppose that in all these cases 
the rule was superseded by a Divine intimation 
appears to us an unwarrantable expedient, the 
more so as the actors in the transactions do not 
appear to be aware of anything extraordinary in 
their conduct. The Rabbis have invented elaborate | 
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methods to account for the anomaly: thus they 
say that high places were allowed until the build- 
ing of the Tabernacle; that they were then iWegal 
until the arrival at Gilgal, and then during the 
period while the Tabernacle was at Shiloh; that 
they were once more permitted whilst it was at 
Nob and Gideon (cf. 2 Chr. i. 3), until the build- 
ing of the Temple at Jerusalem rendered them 
finally unlawful (R. Sol. Jarchi, Abarbanel, ete.. 
quoted in Carpzov, App. Crit. p. 333 ff.; Reland, 
Ant. Hebr. i. 8 ff). Others content themselves 
with saying that until Solomon's time all Palestine 
was considered holy ground, or that there existed 
a recognized exemption in favor of high places for 
private and spontaneous, though not for the stated 
and public sacrifices. 


Such explanations are sufficiently unsatisfactory ; 
but it is at any rate certain that, whether from the 
obvious temptations to the disobedience, or from 
the example of other nations, or from ignorance of 
any definive law against it, the worship in high 
places was organized and all but universal through- 
out Judea, hot only during (1 K. iii. 2-4), but 
even after the time of Solomon. The convenience 
of them was obvious, because, as local centres of 
religious worship, they obviated the unpleasant and 
dangerous necessity of visiting Jerusalem for the 
celebration of the yearly feasts (2 K. xxiii. 9). 
The tendency was ingrained in the national mind; 
and although it was severely reprehended by the 
later historians, we have no proof that it was known 
to be sinful during the earlier periods of the mon- 
archy, except of course where it was directly con- 
nected with idolatrous abominations (1 K. xi. 7; 
2 K. xxiii. 13). In fact the high places seem to 
have supplied the need of synagogues (Ps. Ixxiv. 8), 
and to have obviated the extreme self-denial in- 
volved in having but one legalized locality for the 
highest forms of worship. ‘Thus we find that 
Rehoboam established a definite worship at the 
high places, with its own peculiar and separated 
priesthood (2 Chr. xi. 15; 2 K. xxiii. 9), the meim- 
bers of which were still considered to be priests of 
Jehovah (although in 2 K. xxiii. 5 they are called 


by the opprobrious term owe). It was there- 
fore no wonder that Jeroboam found it 80 easy to 
seduce the people into his symbolic worship at the 
hich places of Dan and Rethel, at each of which he 
built a chapel for his golden calves. Such chapels 
were of course frequently added to the mere altars 
on the hills, as appears from the expressions in 1 K. 


xi. 7; 2 K. xvii. 9, dc. Indeed, the word FVVWO23 
became so common that it was used for any idol- 
atrous shrine even in a@ valley (Jer. vii. 31), or in 
the streets of cities (2 K. xvii. 9; Ez. xvi. 31). 
These chapels were probably not structures of stone, 
but mere tabernacles hung with colored tapestry 
(Kz. xvi. 16; éuBdAcopa, Aqu. Theod.; Jer. ad 
loc.; e¥Swdov partdy, ILXX.), like the oxnvh iepd 
of the Carthaginians (Diod. Sic. xx. 65; Creuzer, 
Symbol. vy. 176, quoted by Ges. Thes. i. 188), and 
like those mentioned in 2 K. xxiii. 7; Am. v. 26. 


Many of the pious kings of Judah were either 
too weak or too ill informed to repress the worship 
of Jehovah at these local sanctuaries, while they of 
course endeavored to prevent it from being contam- 

inated with polytheism. It is therefore appended 
as a matter of blame or a (perhaps venial) drawback 
to the character of some of the most pious princes, 
that they tolerated this disobedience to the provis- 
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won of Meuternomy and Leviticus. On the other 
hand it is mentioned as an aggravation of the sin- 
fulness of other kings that they built or raised high 
places (2 Chr. xxi. 11, xxviii. 25), which are gen- 
erally said to have been dedicated to idolatrous 
purposes. It is almost inconceivable that so direct 
a violation of the theocratic principle as the per- 
mitted existence of false worship should have been 
tolerated by kings of even ordinary piety, much 
less by the hiyhest sacerdotal authorities (2 K. xii. 
3). When therefore we find the recurring phrase, 
“only the high places were not taken away; as yet 
the people did sacrifice and burn incense on the 
high places" (2 K. xiv. 4, xv. 4, 85; 2 Chr. xv. 
17, &c.), we are forced to limit it (as above) to 
places dedicated to Jehovah only. The subject, 
however, is made more difficult by a double discrep- 
ancy, for the assertion, that Asa “took away the 
high places"? (2 Chr. xiv. 3), is opposite to what is 
stated in the first book of Kings (xv. 14), and a 
similar discrepancy is found in the case of Jehosh- 
aphat (2 Chr. xvii. 6, xx. 33). Moreover in both 
instances the chronicler is apparently at issue with 
Aimself (xiv. 3, xv. 17, xvii. 6, xx. 33). It is in- 
credible that this should have been the result of 
carelessness or oversight, and we must therefore 
suppose, either that the earlier notices expressed 
the will and endeavor of these monarchs to remove 
the high places, and that the later ones recorded 
their failure in the attempt (Ewald, Gesch. iii. 468; 
Keil, Apology. Versuch, p. 290; Winer, s. vv. Assa, 
Josaphat); or that the statements refer respectively 
to Bamoth, dedicated to Jehovah and to idols 
(Michaelis, Schulz, Bertheau on 2 Chr. xvii. 6, &c.). 
‘«« Those devoted to false gods were removed, those 
misdevoted to the true God were suffered to remain. 
The kings opposed impiety, but winked at error” 
(Bishop Hall). 

At last Hezekiah set himself in good earnest to 
the suppression of this prevalent corruption (2 K. 
xviii. 4, 22), both in Judah and Israel (2 Chr. 
xxxi. 1), although, so rapid was the growth of the 
evil, that even his sweeping reformation required to 
be finally consummated by Josiah (2 K. xxiii.), 
and that too in Jerusalem and its immediate neigh- 
borhood (2 Chr. xxxiv. 3). The measure must 
have caused a very violent shock to the religious 
prejudices of a large number of people, and we 
have a curious and almost unnoticed trace of this 
resentment in the fact that Rabshakeh appeals to 
the discontented faction, and represents Hezekiah 
as a dangerous innovator who had provoked God’s 
anger by his arbitrary impiety (2 K. xviii. 22; 2 
Chr. xxxii. 12). After the time of Josiah we find 
oo further mention of these Jehovistic high places. 

F. W. F. 


HIGH-PRIEST (}7727, with the definite 
article, i.e. the Priest; and in the books subse- 
quent to the Pentateuch with the frequent addition 


San and WNIT). Lev. xxi. 10 seems to ex- 


hibit the epithet ‘21 (as ewloxowos and 8idxovos 
in the N. T.) in a transition state, not yet wholly 
technical; and the eame may be said of Num. 
xxxv. 25, where the explanation at the end of the 
verse, “which was anointed with the holy oil,” 


seems to show that the epithet 73 was not yet 


quite established as distinctive of the chief priest 
(ef. ver. 28). In all other passages of the Penta- 
teuch it is simply ‘the priest,” Ex. xxix. 30, 44; 
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Lev. xvi. 32: or yet more frequently “ Aaron,” oa 
‘‘ Aaron the priest,’’ as Num. iii. 6, iv. 33; Lev. i. 
7, &c. So too “ Eleazar the priest,’ Num. xxvii. 
22, XXXI. 26, 29, 31, &e. In the LX X. é dpxie 


pevs, OF lepevs, where the Heb. has only }i12. 
Vulg. sacerdos magnus, or primus pontifex, prin- 
ceps sicerdotum. 

In treating of the office of high-priest among 
the Israelites it will be convenient to consider it — 
I. Legally. II. Theologically. IIIf. Historically. 

I. The legal view of the high-priest's office com- 
prises all that the law of Moses ordained respecting 
it. The first distinct separation of Aaron to the 
office of the priesthood, which previously belonged 
to the firstborn, was that recorded Ex. xxviii. A 
partial anticipation of this call occurred at the 
gathering of the manna (ch. xvi.), when Moses bid 
Aaron take a pot of manna, and lay it up before 
the Lord: which implied that the ark of the Testi- 
mony would thereafter be under Aaron’s charge, 
though it was not at that time in existence. The 
taking up of Nadab and Abihu with their father 
Aaron to the Mount, where they beheld the glory 
of the God of Israel, seems also to have been 
intended as a preparatory intimation of Aaron’s 
hereditary priesthood. See also xxvii. 21. But 
it was not till the completion of the directions for 
muking the tabernacle and its furniture that the 
distinct order was given to Moses, “Take thou 
unto thee Aaron thy brother, and his sons with 
him, from among the children of Israel, that he 
may minister unto me in the priest's office, even 
Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, Eleazar and Ithamar, 
Aaron’s sons’’ (Ix. xxviii. 1). And after the order 
for the priestly garments to be made “for Aaron 
and his sons,"’ it is added, “‘and the priest's office 
shall be theirs for a perpetual statute; and thou 
shalt consecrate Aaron and his sons,”’ and “I will 
sanctify both Aaron and his sons to minister to ne 
in the priest's office,”’ xxix. 9, 44. 

We find from the very first the following charao- 
teristic attributes of Aaron and the high-priests his 
successors, as distinguished from the other priests. 

(1.) Aaron alone was anointed. ‘He poured 
of the anointing oil upon Aaron's head, and anointed 
him to sanctify him” (Lev. viii. 12); whence one 
of the distinctive epithets of the high-priest was 
FINLDTT TTDI, “the anointed priest’ (Lev. 
iv. 3, 5, 16, xxi. 10; see Num. xxxv. 25). This 
appears also from Ex. xxix. 29, 30, where it is 
ordered that the one of the sons of Aaron who suc~ 
ceeds him in the priest's office shall wear the holy 
garments that were Aaron's for seven days, to be 
anvinted therein, and to be consecrated in them. 
Hence Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. i. 6; Dem. Evang. 
viii.) understands the Anointed (A. V. “ Messiah,” 
or, as the LXX. read, ypl{oua) in Dan. ix. 26, the 
anointing of the Jewish high-priests: “It means 
nothing else than the succession of high-priesta, 
whom the Scripture commonly calls ypiorods, 
anointed;’’ and so too Tertullian and eodoret 
(Kosenm. ad l. c.). The anointing of the sons of 
Aaron, #. ¢., the common priests, seems to have 
been confined to sprinkling their garments with the 
anointing oil (Ex. xxix. 21, xxviii. 41, &.), though 
according to Kalisch on Ex. xxix. 8, and Lightfoot, 
following the Rabbinical interpretation, the differ- 


ence consists in the abundant pouring of oil (SS) 


on the head of the high-priest, from whence it was 
drawn witb the finger into two streams, in the 
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ahape of a Greel. X, while the priests were merely 
marked with the finger dipped in oil on the fore- 


head (FMWD). But this is probably a late inven- 
tion of the Rabbins. The anointing of the high- 
priest is alluded to in Ps. exxxiii. 2: “It is like 
the precious ointment upon the head, that ran down 
upon the beard, even Aaron's beard, that went 
down to the skirts of his garments.’’ ‘The com- 
position of this anointing oil, consisting of myrrh, 
cinnamon, calamus, cassia, and olive oil, is pre- 
scribed Ex. xxx. 22-25, and its use for any other 
purpose but that of anointing the priests, the 
tabernacle, and the vessels, was strictly prohibited 
on pain of being “cut off from his people.’ The 
manufacture of it was intrusted to certain priests, 
called apothecaries (Neh. iii. 8). But this oil is 
said to have been wanting under the second Temple 
(Prideaux, i. 151; Selden, cap. ix.). 





High-priest. 


(2.) The high-priest had a peculiar dress, which, 
as we have seen, passed to his successor at his 
death. This dress consisted of eight parts, as the 
Rabbins constantly note, the breastplate, the ephod 
with its curious girdle, the robe of the ephod, the 
mitre, the broidered coat or diaper tunic, and the 
girdle, the materials being gold, blue, red, crimson. 
and fine (white) linen (Ex. xxviii.). To the above 
are added, in ver. 42, the breeches or drawers (Lev. 
xvi. 4) of linen; and to make up the number 8, 
some reckon the high-priest’s mitre, or the plate 


(Y°%) separately from the bonnet; while others 
reckon the curious girdle of the ephod separately 
from the ephod.¢ 

Of these 8 articles of attire, 4, namely, the coat 
or tunic, the girdle, the breeches, and the bonnet or 





@ In Lev. viii. 7-12 there is a complete account of 
the putting on of these garments by Aaron, and the 
whole ceremony of his consecration and that of his 
sons. It there appears distinctly that, besides the 
girdle common to all the priests, the high-priest also 
wore the curious girdle of the ephod. 

6 Josephus, however, whom Biihr follows, calls the 
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turban, TPB, instead of the mitre, FVEIVH+ 
belonged to the common priests. , 

It is well known how, in the Assyrian sculptures, 
the king is in like manner distinguished by the 
shape of his head-dress; and how in Persia none 
but the king wore the cidaris or erect tiara. 
Taking the articles of the high-priest’s dress in the 
order in which they are enumerated above, we have 
(«) the breastplate, or, as it is further named (Ex. 
xxviii. 15, 29, 30), the breastplate of judgment, 


bees eT, Aoyeiov tev Kploewy (OF rijs 

Kpigews) in the LXX., and only in ver. 4, mepio- 

T7j0.0v, It was, like the inner curtains of the 

tabernacle, the vail, and the ephod, of “ cunning 

work,” DUTT TWP, “opus plumarium,” and 

“arte plumaria,” Vulg. [See EmprorErer.] 

The breastplate was originally 2 spans long, and 1 

span broad, but when doubled it was square, the 

shape in which it was worn. It was fastened at the 

top by rings and chains of wreathen gold to the 

two onyx stones on the shoulders, and beneath with 

two other rings and a lace of blue to two corre 

sponding rings in the ephod, to keep it fixed in its 

place, above the curious girdle. But the most 
remarkable and most important parts of this breast- 
plate, were the 12 precious stones, set in 4 rows, 3 
in a row, thus corresponding to the 12 tribes, and 
divided in the same manner as their camps were; 
each stone having the name of one of the children 
of Israel engraved upon it. Whether the order 
followed the ages of the sons of Israel, or, as seems 
most probable, the order of the encampment, may 
be doubted; but unless any appropriate distinct 
symbolism of the different tribes be found in the 
names of the precious stones, the question can 
scarcely be decided. According to the LXX. and 
‘Josephus, and in accordance with the language of 
Scripture, it was these stones which constituted the 
Urim and Thummim, nor does the notion advo- 
cated by Gesenius after Spencer and others, that 
these names desiguated two little images placed 
between the folds of the breastplate, seem to rest 
on any sufficient ground, in spite of the Egyptian 
analogy brought to bear upon it. Josephus’s 
opinion, on the other hand, improved upon by the 
Rabbins, as to the manner in which the stones gave 
out the oracular answer, by preternatural illumina- 
tion, appears equally destitute of probability. It 
seems to be far simplest and most in agreement 
with the different accounts of inquiries made by 
Urim and Thummim (1 Sam. xiv. 3, 18, 19, xxiii. 
2,4, 9, 11, 12, xxviii. 6; Judg. xx. 28; 2 Sam. 
vy. 23, &c.) to suppose that the answer was given 
simply by the Word of the Lord to the high-priest 
(comp. John xi. 51), when he had inquired of the 
Lord clothed with the ephod and breastplate. Such 
a view agrees with the true notion of the breast- 
plate, of which it was not the leading characteristic 
to be oracular (as the term Aoyezoy supposes, and 
as is by many thought to be intimated by the de- 
scriptive addition “of judgment,” i e¢., as they 


bonnets of the priests by the name of P2FD. oe 
below. * 

¢ Biihr compares also the apices of the flamen 
Dialis. 

d Foran account of the image of Thmei worn by 
the Egyptian judge and priest, see Kalisch’s note om 
Ex. xxviil.; Hengstenberg’s Egypt and the Boots @f 
Moses ; Wilkinson’s Egyptians, ii. 27, &e. A 
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onderstand it, “decision ’’), but only an incidental 
privilege connected with its fundamental meaning. 
What that meaning was we learn from hx. xxviii. 30, 
where we read « Aaron shall bear the judgment of the 
children of Israel upon his heart before the Lord 
continually.” Now CEU'S is the judicial sen- 
tence hy which any one ia either justified or con- 
denned. In prophetic vision, as in actual oriental 
life, the sentence of justification was often expressed 
by the nature of the robe worn. “ He hath clothed 
ne with the garments of salvation, He hath covered 
me with the rube of rizhteousness, as a bridegroom 
decketh himself with ornaments, and as a ‘bride 
adorneth herself with her jewels ’’ (Is. lxi. 10), is a 
good illustration of this; ef. Ixii. 3. In like man- 
ner, in Rev. iii. 5, vii. 9, xix. 14, &c, the white 
linen robe expresses the righteousness or justifiea- 
tion of saints. Something of the same notion 
may be seen in Isth. vi. 8, 9, and on the contrary 
ver. 12. 

The addition of precious stones and costly orna- 
ments expresses glury beyond simple justification. 
Thus in Is. Ixii. 3, «Thou shalt be a crown of glory 
in the hand of the Lord, and a royal diadem in the 
hand of thy God.” [exactly the same symbolism 
of glory is assigned to the precious stones in the 
description of ‘tthe New Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 11, 
19-21), a passage which ties together with singular 
force the arrangement of the tribes in their camps, 
and that of the precious stones in the breastplate. 
But, moreover, the high-priest being a representa- 
tive personage, the fortunes of the whole people 
would most properly be indicated in his person. A 
striking instance of this, in connection too with 
symtwlical dress, is to be found in Zech. iii. “ Now 
Joshua (the high-priest, ver. 1) was clothed with 
filthy garments and stood before the angel. And 
he answered and spake unto those that stuod before 
him, saying, Take away the filthy garments from 
him. And unto him he said, Behold, I have caused 
thine iniquity to pass from thee, and I will clothe 
thee with change of raiment. And I said, Let 


them set a fair mitre (F)‘J!") upon his head. So 


they set a fair mitre upon his head, and clothed 
him with garments.’ Here the priest's garments, 
ONTID, and the mitre, expressly typify the restored 
righteousness of the nation. Hence it seems to be 
sufficiently obvious that the breastplate of righteous- 
Ness or judgment, resplendent, with the same pre- 
cious stones which symbolize the glory of the New 
Jerusalem, and on which were engraved the names 
of the 12 tribes, worn by the high-priest, who was 
then said to bear the judyment of the children of 
Israel upon his heart, was intended to express by 
symbols the acceptance of Israel grounded upon the 
sacrificial functions of the high-priest. The sense 
of the symbol is thus nearly identical with such 
passages ag Num. xxiii. 21, and the meaning of the 
Urim and Thummim is explained by such expres- 
sions as TPN NQMD NTN MDA, « Arise, 
shine: for thy light is come" (Is. lx. 1). Thum- 
mim expresses alike complete prosperity and com- 
plete innocence, and so falls in exactly with the 
double notion of light (Is. Ix. 1, and Isxii. 1, 2). 
The privilege of receiving an answer from God 
bears the saime relation to the general state of Israel 
eviobolized by the priest's dress, that the promise 
im dn liv. 13, ** All thy children shall be taught of 


« 


the Lord ‘' uves to the preceding description, « I 
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will lay thy stones with fair colors, and lay thy 
foundations with sapphires, and [ will make thy 
windows of agates, and thy gates of carbuncles, and 
all thy borders of pleasant stones,’ ver. 11, 12; 
comp. also ver. 14 and 17 (Heb.). It is obvious to 
add how entirely this view accords with the bless- 
ing of Levi in Deut. xxxiii. 8, where Levi is called 
God’s holy one, and (sod’s Thummim and Urim 
are said to be given to him, because he came out 
of the trial so clear in his integrity. (See also Bar. 
v. 2.) 


(b.) The Ephod (TEN). This consisted of two 
parts, of which one covered the*back, and the other 
the front, ¢ ¢., the breast and upper part of the 
body, like the éwwufs of the Greeks (see Dict. of 
Antiquities, art. Tunic, p. 1172). These were 
clasped together on the shoulder with two large 
onyx stones, each having engraved on it 6 of the 
nanes of the tribes of Israel. It was further united 
by a © curious girdle’ of gold, blue, purple, scarlet, 
aud fine twined linen round the waist. Upon it 
was placed the breastplate of judgment, which in 
fact was a part of the ephod, and included in the 
term in such passages as 1 Sam. ii. 28, xiv. 3, 
xxiii. 9, and was fastened to it just above the curi- 
ous girdle of the ephod. JL.inen ephods were also 
worn by other priests (1 Sam. xxii. 18), by Samuel, 
who was only a Levite (1 San: ii. 18), and by 
David when bringing up the ark (2 Sam. vi. 14). 
The expression for wearing an ephod is “ yirded 
with a linen ephod.”” The ephod was also fre- 
quently used in the idolatrous worship of the 
Israelites. See Judg. viii. 27, xvii. 5, &c. [EPHop; 
GIRDLE. ] 


(c.) The Robe of the ephod (O99). This was 


of inferior material to the ephod itself, being all of 
blue (Ix. xxviii. 81), which implied its being only 


of “ woven work” (178 mwy, xxxix. 22). It 


was worn immediately under the ephod, and was 
longer than it, though not so long as the brvidered 
coat or tunic (YEUK A), according to 
somie statements (Biihr, Winer, Kalisch, etc.). The 
Greek rendering, however, of Syn, wodhpns, and 
Josephus’s description of it (B. ./. v. 5, § 7) seem 
to outweigh the reasons given by Biihr for thinking 
the robe only came down to the knees, and to make 
it improbable that the tunic should have been seen 
below the robe. It seems likely therefore that the 
sleeves of the tunic, of white diaper linen, were the 
only parts of it which were visible, in the case of 
the high-priest, when he wore the blue robe over it. 
For the blue robe had_ no sleeves, but only slits in 
the sides for the arms to come thruugh. It had a 
hole for the head to pass through, with a border 
round it of woven work, to prevent its being rent. 
The skirt of this robe had a remarkable trimming 
of pomegranates in blue, red, and crimson, with a 
bell of gold between each pomegranate alternately. 
The bells were to give a sound when the hivh-priest 
went in and came out of the Holy Place. Josephus | 
in the Antiquities gives no explanation of the use 
of the bells, but merely speaks of the studied beauty 
of their appearance. In his Jewish War, however, 
he tells us that the bells signified thunder, and the 
pomegranates lightning. For Philo's very curious 
observations see Lighttvot's Works, ix. p. 25. 
Neither does the son of Sirach very distinetly 


‘explain it (Kcclus. xlv.), who iu bis description of 
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the high-priest’s attire seems chiefly impressed with 
its beauty and magnificence, and says of this trim- 
ming, “ He compassed him with pomegranates and 
with many golden bells round about, that az he 
went there might be a sound, and a noise made 
that might be heard in the temple, fur a memorial 
to the children of his people.’’ Perhaps, however, 
he me:ns to intimate that the use of the bells was 
to give notice to the people outside, when the high- 
priest went in and came out of the sanctuary, as 
Whiston, Vatablus, and many others have sup- 
posed. 

(d.) The fourth article peculiar to the high-priest 
is the mitre or upper turban, with its gold plate, 
engraved with HOLINESS TO THE Loxp, fastened 
to it by a ribbon of blue. Josephus applies the 
term MEV (uacvaeupeys) to the turbans of 
the common priests as well, but says that in addi- 
tion to this, and sewn on to the top of it, the high- 
priest had another turban of blue; that beside this 
he had outside the turban a triple crown of yold, 
consisting, that is, of 3 rims one above the other, 
and terminating at top in a kind of conical calyx, 
like the inverted calyx of the herb hyoseyamus. 
Josephus doubtless gives a true account of the high- 
priest's turban as worn in his day. It may be 
fairly conjectured that the crown was appended 
when the Asmoneans united the temporal monarchy 
with the priesthood, and that this was continued, 
though in a modified shape,“ after the sovereignty 
was taken from them. Josephus also describes the 
wéradoy, the lamina or gold plate, which he says 
covered the forehead of the high-priest. In Ant. 
vii. 3, § 8, he says that the identical gold plate 
made in the days of Moses existed in his time; and 
Whiston adds in a note that it was still preserved 
in the time of Origen, and that the inscription on 
it was engraved in Samaritan characters (Ant. iii. 
3,§ 6). It is certain that RK. Eliezer, who flourished 
in Hadrian’s reign, saw it at Nome. It was doubt- 
less placed, with other spoils of the Temple, in 
the Temple of Peace, which was burnt down in the 
reign of Commodus. These spoils, however, are 
exptessly mentioned as part of Alaric’s plunder 
when he took Rome. They were carried by Gen- 
seric into Africa, and brought by Belisarius to By- 
zantium, where they adorned his triumph. On the 
warning of a Jew the emperor ordered them back 
to Jerusalem, but what became of them is not 
known (Reland, de Spoltts Templi). 


(e.) The broidered coat, YE" J 


atunic or long shirt of linen with a teasellated or 
diaper pattern, like the setting of a stone. The 


girdle, DIAN, also of linen, was wound round the 
body several times from the breast downwards, and 
the ends hung down to the ankles. The breeches 


or drawers, DYODID, of linen, covered the loins 


and thighs; and the bonnet or FTYDAD was a 
turban of linen, partially covering the “head, but not 
in the form of a cone like that of the high-priest 
when the mitre was added to it. These four last 
were common to all priests. Josephus speaks of 
the robes (évSuuara) of the chief priests, and the 
tunics and girdles of the prieste, as forming part 
of the spoil of the Temple, (2. J. vi. 8, § 3). Aaron, 


DIT, was 





a Josephus (A. J. xx. 10) says that Pompey would 
mot allow Hyrcanus to wear the diadem, when he 
restored him t« the high priesthood. 
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and at his death Eleazar (Num. xx. 26, 28), and 
their successors in the high-priesthood, were sol 
emnly inaugurated into their office by being clad 
in these eizht articles of dress on seven successive 
days. From the time of the second Temple, when 
the sacred oil (said to have been hid by Josiah, and 
lost) was wanting, this putting on of the garments 
was deemed the official investiture of the cttice. 
Hence the robes, which had used to be kept in one 
of the chambers of the ‘Temple, and were by Hyr- 
canus deposited in the Baris, which he built on 
purpose, were kept by Herod in the same tower, 
which he called Antonia, so that they might be at 
his absolute disposal. ‘The Romans did the same 
till the government of Vitellius in the reign of 
Tiberius, when the custody of the robes was restored 
to the Jews (int. xv. 11, § 4; xviii. 4, § 3). 

(3.) Aaron had peculiar functions. To hin alone 
it appertained. and he alone was permitted, to enter 
the Holy of Holies, which he did once a vear, on 
the great day of atonement, when he sprinkled the 
blood of the sin-offering on the mercy-seat, and 
burnt incense within the vail (Lev. xvi.). He is 
said by the Talmudists, with whom agree Lizhtfoot, 
Selden, Grotius, Winer, Biihr, and many others, 
not tu have worn his full pontifical robes on this 
occasion, but to have been clad entirely in white 
linen (Lev. xvi. 4, 32). It is sifgular, however, 
that on the other hand Josephus says that the 
great fast day was the chief, if not the only day in 
the year, when the high-priest wore all his roles 
(B. J. v. 5, § 7), and in spite of the alleced im- 
propriety of his wearing his splendid apparel on a 
day of humiliation, it seems far more probable that 
on the one occasion when he performed functions 
peculiar to the high-priest, he should have worn 
his full dress. Josephus too could not have been 
mistaken as to the fact, which he repeats (cunt. Ap. 
lib. ii. § 7), where he says the high-priests alone 
might enter into the Holy of Holies, “ propna 
stoli circumamicti.”” For although Selden,’ who 
strenuously supports the Rabbinical statement that 
the high-priest only wore the 4 linen garments 
when he entered the Holy of Tolies, endeavors to 
make Josephus say the same thing, it is impossible 
to twist his words into this meaning. It ia true 
on the other hand, that Lev. xvi. distinctly pre- 
scribes that Aaron should wear the 4 priestly gar- 
ments of linen when he entered into the Holy of 
Holies, and put them off immediately he came ‘out, 
ad leave them in the Temple; no one being pres- 
ent in the Temple while Aaron made the atonement 
(ver. 17). Either therefore in the time of Josephus 
this law was not kept in practice, or else we niust 
reconcile the apparent contradiction by supposing 
that in consequence of the great jealuusy with 
which the high-priest’s robes were kept by the civil 
power at this time, the custom bad arisen for him 
to wear them, not even always on the 3 great festi- 

vals (Ant. xviii. 4, § 3), but only on the great day 

of expiation. (ad i in this gorgeous attire he would 
enter the Temple in presence of all the people, and 
after having performed in secret, as the law requires, 
the rites of expiation in the linen dress, he would 
resume his pontifical robes and so appear again in 
public. ‘Thus his wearing the robes would easily 
come to be identified chiefly with the day of atone- 
ment; and this is perhaps the most probable ex- 


b Selden himself remarks (cap. vil. im fin.) that 
Josephus and others always describe the pontifical 
robes by the name of mg eroAns apxieparums. 
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pamation. In other respects the high-priest per- 
formed the functions of a priest, but only on new 
moons and other great feasts, and on such solemn 
occasions as the dedication of the Temple under 
Solomon, under Zerubbabel, etc. [ATONEMENT, 
DAY OF. | 

(4.) The high-priest had a peculiar place in the 
law of the manslayer, and his taking sanctuary in 
the cities of refuge. The manslayer might not 
leave the city of refuge during the lifetime of the 
existing high-priest who was anointed with the 
holy oil (Num. xxxv. 25, 28). It was also forbid- 
den to the high-priest to follow a funeral, or rend 
his clothes for the dead, according to the precedent 
in lev. x. 6. 

The other respects in which the high-priest ex- 
ercised superior functions to the other priests arose 
rather from his position and opportunities, than 
were distinctly attached to his office, and they con- 
requently varied with the personal character and 
abilities of the high-priest. Such were reforms in 
religion, restorations of the Temple and its service, 
the preservation of the Temple from intrusion or 
profanation, taking the lead in ecclesiastical or civil 
affairs, judging the people, presiding in the San- 
hedrim (which, however, he is said by Lightfoot 
rarely to have done), and other similar transactions, 
in which we find the high-priest sometimes prom- 
inent, sometimes not even mentioned. (See the 
historical part of this article.) Even that portion 
of power which most naturally and usually fell to 
his share, the rule of the Temple, and the govern- 
ment of the priests and Levites who ministered 
there, did not invariably fall to the share of the 
high-priest. For the title ‘Ruler of the House 


of God,” DYTUNTT ND 2), which usually 
denotes the high-priest, is sometimes given to those 
who were not high-priests, as e. g. to Pashur the 
son of Immer in Jer. xx. 1; comp. 1 Chr. xii. 27. 
The Kabbins speak very frequently of one second 
in dignity to the high-priest, whom they call the 
sagen, and who often acted in the high-priest’s 
room.* tle is the same who in the O. T. is called 
“the second priest ’’ (2 K. xxiii. 4, xxv. 18). They 
say that Moses was segan to Aaron. Thus too it 
is explained of Annas and Caiaphas (Luke iii. 2), 
that Annas was sagan. Ananias is also thoucht 
by some to have been sigan, acting for the high- 
priest (Acts xxiii. 2). In like manner they say 
Zadok and Abiathar were high-priest and sagen in 
the time of David. The sgn is also very fre- 
quently called memunneh, or prefect of the Temple, 
and upon him chiefly lay the care and charge of 
the Temple services (Lightfoot, prssim). If the 
hizh-priest was incapacitated from officiating by 
any accidental uncleanness, the s7gan or vice-high- 
priest took his place. Thus, e. g., the Jerusalem 
Talmud tells a story of Simon son of Kamith, that 
‘on the eve of the day of expiation, he went out 
to speak with the king, and some spittle fell upon 
his garments and defiled him: therefore Judah his 
brother went in on the day of expiation, and served 
in his stead; and so their mother Kamith saw two 
of her sons high-priests in one day. She had seven 
sons, and they all served in the high-priesthood ™ 

(Lightfoot, ix. 35). It does not appear by whose 
authority the high-priests were appointed to their 





© There is a controversy as to whether the deputy 
high-priest was the same as the sagan. Lightfoot 
thinks not. 
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office before there were kings of Israel. But as we 
find it invariably done by the civil power in later 
times, it is probable that, in the times preceding 
the monarchy, it was by the elders, or Sanhedrim 
The installation and anointing of the high-priest or 
clothing him with the eight garments, which was 
the formal investiture, is ascribed by Maimonides 
to the Sanhedrim at all tines (Lightfoot, ix 22). 

It should be added, that the usual age for enter- 
ing upon the functions of the priesthood, according 
to 2 Chr. xxxi. 17, is considered to have been 20 
years, though a priest or high-priest was not actually 
incapacitated if he had attained to puberty, as ap- 
pears by the example of Aristobulus, who was high. 
priest at 17. Onias, the son of Simon the Just, 
could not be high-priest, because he was but a child 
at his father’s death. Again, according to Lev. 
xxi., no one that had a blemish could officiate at 
the altar. Moses enumerates 11 blemishes, which 
the Talmud expands into 142. Josephus relates 
how Antigonus mutilated Hyrcanus's ears, to inca- 
pacitate him for being restored to the high-priest- 
hood. Illegitimate birth was also a bar to the 
high-priesthood, and the subtlety of Jewish dis- 
tinctions extended this illegitimacy to being born 
of a mother who had been taken captive by heathen 
conquerors (Joseph. c. Agron. i. § 7). ‘Thus Eleazar 
said to John Hyrcanus (though. Josephus says, 
falsely) that if he was a just man, he ought to 
resign the pontificate, because his mother had been 
2 captive, and he was therefore incapacitated. Lev. 
xxi. 13, 14, was taken as the ground of this and 
siinilar disqualifications. For a full account of this 
branch of the subject the reader is referred to 
Selden’s learned treatises De Successonibus, ete., 
and De Success. in Pontiff. Kbreor. ; and to Pri- 
deaux, ii. 306. It was the universal opinion of the 
Jews that the deposition of a high-priest, which 
became so common, was unlawful. Josephus (Ant. 
xy. 3) says that Antiochus Epiphanes was the first 
who did so, when he deposed Jesus or Jason; Aris- 
tobulus, who deposed his brother Hyrcanus, the 
second: and Herod, who took away the high-priest- 
hood from Ananelus to give it to Aristobulus,the 
third. See the story of Jonathan son of Ananus, 
Ant. xix. 6, § 4. 

Il. Theologically. The theological view of the 
high-priesthood does not fall within: the scope of 
this Dictionary. It must suffice therefore to indi- 
cate that such a view would embrace the considera- 
tion of the ottice, dress, functions, and ministrations 
of the high-priest, considered as typical of the 
priesthood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and as setting 
forth under shadows the truths which are openly 
taught under the Gospel. This has been done to 
a great extent in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
is occasionally done in other parts of Scripture, aa, 
e. g-, Rey. i. 13, where the wodhpys, and the girdle 
about the paps, are distinctly the robe, and the 
curious girdle of the ephod, characteristic of the 
high-priest. It would also embrace all the moral 
and spiritual teaching supposed to be intended by 
such symbols. Philo (de vité Mosis), Origen 
(Homil. in Levit.), Eusebius (Demonst. Evang. 
lib. iii.); Epiphanius (cont. Melchized. iv. &c.), 
Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. i., and Elie Cretens. 
Comment. p. 195), Augustine (Quest. in /xod.) 
may be cited among many others of the ancients 
who have more or less thus treated the subject. Of 
moderns, Bahr (Symboltk des Afostischen Cultus), 
Fairbairn (Typology of Script.), Kalisch (Com- 
ment. on Kzod.) have entered fully into this sub- 
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ject, Loth frm the Jewish and Christian point of | the same person, they must have been brothers, 


view. [See end of the article. ] 

Ill. To pass to the historical view of the subject. 
The history of the high-priests embraces a period 
of about 1370 years, according to the opinion of 
the present writer, and a succession of about 80 
high-priests, beginning with Aaron, and ending 
with Phannias. “The number of all the higli- 
priests (says Josephus, Ant. xx. 10) from Aaron 

. until Phanas . . . was 83,'’ where he gives 
a comprehensive account of them. They natunuly 
arrange themselves into three groups: (a) those 
before David; (4) those from David to the Cap- 
tivity; (c) those from the return from the Baby- 
lonish Captivity till the cessation of the office at 
the destruction of Jerusalem. The two former 
have come down to us in the canonical books of 
Scripture, and so have a few of the earliest and 
the latest of the latter; but for by far the larver 
portion of the latter group we have ouly the au- 
thority of Josephus, the Talmud, and some other 
profane writers. 

(a.) The high-priests of the first group who are 
distinctly made known to us as such, are: (1) Aaron; 
(2) Eleazar; (3) Phinehas; (4) Eli; (5) Abitub 
(1 Chr. ix. 11; Neh. xi. 11: 1 Sam. xiv. 3); (6) 
Ahiah; (7) Ahimelech. Phinehas the son of li, 
and father of Ahitub, died before his father, and so 
was not high-priest. Of the above the three first 
succeeded in recular order, Nadab and Abihu, 
Aaron’s eldest sons, having died in the wilderness 
(Lev. x.). But Eli, the 4th, was of the line of 
Ithamar. What was the exact interval between 
the death of Phinehas and the accession of Fi, 
what led to the transference of the chief priesthood 
from the line of Kleazar to that of Ithamar, and 
whether any, or which, of the descendants of Elea- 
zar between Phinehas and Zadok (seven in number, 
namely, Abishua, Bukki, Uzzi, Zerahiah, Meraioth, 
Amariah, Ahitub), were high-priests, we have no 
means of determining fromm Scripture. Judg. xx. 
28, leaves Vhinehas, the son of [leazar, priest at 
Shiloh, and 1 Sam. i. 3, 9, finds Eli high-priest 
there, with two grown-up sons priests under him. 
The only clew is to be found in the genealogies, by 
which it appears that Phinehas was 6th in aucces- 
sion from Levi, while Eli, supposing him to be the 
same generation as Samuel's grandfather, would be 
10th. If, however, Phinehas lived, as is probable, 
to a great old age, and Eli, as his age admits, be 
placed about half a generation backward, a very 
small interval will remain. Josephus asserts (Ant. 
viii. 1, § 3) that the father of Kukki— whom he 
calls Joseph, and (dAné. v. 11, § 5) Abiezer, i. e., 
Abishua — was the last high-priest of Phinehas's 
line, before Zadok. This is probably a true tradi- 
tion, though Josephus, with characteristic levity, 
does not adhere to it in the above passave of his 
5th book, where he makes Bukki and Uzzi to have 
been both high-priests, and [li to have succeeded 
Uzzi; or in bk. xx. 10, where he reckons the high- 


priests before Zadok and Solomon to have been 13) session of them. 


(a reckoning which includes apparently all Elea- 
gar's descendants down to Ahitub), and adds Fli 
and his son Phinehas, and Abiathar, whom he calls 
Eli's grandson. 





since both were sons of Ahitub. The high-priests 
then before J)avid's reign may be set down as eight 
in number, of whom seren are said in Scripture tc 
have been high-priests, and one by Josephus aione. 
The bearing of this on the chronology of the times 
from the Exodus to David, tallying as it does with 
the number of the ancestors of David, is too im- 
portant to be passed over in silence. It must also 
be noted that the tabernacle of God, during the 
hiyh-priesthood of Aaron's successors of ‘his first 
group, was pitched at Shiloh in the tribe of Epb- 
raim, a fact which marks the strong influence which 
the temporal power already had in ecclesiastical 
affairs, since Ephraim was Joshua's trile, as Judah 
was David's (Josh. xxiv. 30, 83; Judg. xx. 27, 28, 
xxi. 21; 1 Sam. i. 3, 9, 24, iv. 3, 4, xiv. 3, &e.; 
Ps. Ixxviii. 60). This strong influence and inter- 
ference of the secular power is manifest throughout 
the subsequent history. This first period was also 
marked by the calamity which befell the high-priests 
as the guardians of the ark, in its capture by the 
Philistines. This probably suspended all inquiries 
by Urim and Thummim, which were made before 
the ark (1 Chr. xiii. 3; comp Judg. xx. 27: 1 
Sam. vii. 2. xiv. 18), and must have greatly dimin- 
ished the influence of the high-priests, on whom 
the largest share of the humiliation expressed in 
the name Ichabod would naturally fall. The rise 
of Samuel ag a prophet at this very time, and his 
paramount influence and importance in the state, 
to the entire eclipsing of Ahiah the priest, coin- 
cides remarkably with the absence of the ark, and 
the means of inquiring by Urim and Thummim. 
(4.) Passing to the second group, we begin with 
the unexplained circumstance of there being two 
priests in the reign of David, apparently of nearly 
equal authority, namely, Zadok and Abiathar (1 
Chr. xv. 11; 2 Sam. viii. 17). Indeed, it is only 
from the deposition of Abiathar, and the placing ot 
Zadok in his room, by Solomon (1 K. ii. 35), that 
we learn certainly that Abiathar was the high- 
priest, and Zadok the second. Zadok was son of 
Ahitub, of the line of Eleazar (1 Chr. vi. 8), arid 
the first mention of him is in 1 Chr. xii. 28, as 
‘a young man, mighty in valor,” who joined la- 
vid in Hebron after Saul’s death, with 22 captains 
of his father’s house. It is therefore not unlikely 
that after the death of Ahimelech and the secession 
of Abiathar to David, Saul may have made Zadck 
priest, as far as it was possible for him to do so 
in the absence of the ark and the high-priest’s robes, 
and that David may have avoided the difficulty of 
deciding between the claims of his faithful friend 
Abiathar, and his new and important ally Zadok 
(who perhaps was the means of attaching to Da- 
vid's cause the 4600 Levites and the 3700 priests 
who came under Jehoiada their captain, vv. 26, 27), 
by appointing them to a joint priesthood: the first 
place. with the Ephod, and Urim and Thuwomim, 
remainine-with Abiathar, who was in actual pos- 
Certain it is that from this time 
Zadok and Abiathar are constantly named together, 
and singularly Zadok always first, both in the book 
of Samuel and that of Kings. We can, however, 


If Abishua died, leaving a son or! trace very clearly up to a certain point the division 


grandson under age, Eli, as head of the line of Ith-| of the priestly offices and dignities between them, 
amar, might have become high-priest as a matter of | coinciding, as it did, with the divided state of the 
course, or he might have been appointed by the: Levitical worship in David's time. For we learn 
elders. His having judged Israel 40 years (1 Sam. | from 1 Chr. xvi. 1-7, 37, compured with 39, 4C, 
iv. 18) marks him asa man of ability. If Ahiah: and yet more distinctly from 2 Chr. i. 3, 4, 5, that 
and Ahimelech are not variations of the name of | the talernacle and the brazen altar made by Moses 
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amd Bezalee] in the wilderness were at this time at 
Gibeon, while the ark was at Jerusalem, in the 
separate tent made for it by David. [GIBEON, p. 
693.] Now Zadok the priest and his brethren the 
priests were left “before the tabernacle at Gibeon ”’ 
to offer burnt-offerings unto the Lord morning and 
evening, and to do according to all that is written 
in the ‘law of the Lord (1 Chr. xvi. 39, 40). It is 
therefore obvious to conclude that Abiathar had 
special charge of the ark and the services connected 
with it, which agrees exactly with the poaseasion 
of the ephod by Abiathar, and his previous position 
with David before he became king of Israel, as well 
as with what we are told 1 Chr. xxvii. 34, that 
Jehoiada and Abiathar were the king’s counsellors 
next to Ahithophel. Residence at Jerusalem with 
the ark, and the privilege of inquiring of the Lord 
before the ark, both well suit his office of counsel- 
bor. Abiathar, however, forfeited his place by 
tak’ng part with Adonijah against Solomon, and 
Zadok was made high-priest in his place. The 
pontificate was thus again consolidated and trans- 
ferred permanently from the line of Ithamar to 
that of Eleazar. This is the only instance recorded 
of the deposition uf a high-priest (which became 
common in later times, especially under Herod and 
the Romans) during this second period. It was 
the fulfillment of the prophetic denunciations of 
the sin of Eli's sons (1 Sam. ii., iii.). 

The first considerable ditticulty that meets us in 
the historical survey of the high-priests of the 
second group is to ascertain who was high-priest 
at the dedication of Solomon's ‘lemple — Josephus 
(Ant x. 8, § 6) asserts that Zadok was, and the 
Seder Olrm makes him the high-priest in the 
reign of Solomon. But first it is very improbable 
that Zadok, who must have been very old at Sol- 
omon’s accession (being David's contemporary), 
should have lived to the 11th year of his reign; 
and next, 1 K. iv. 2 distinctly asserts that Azariah 
the son of Zadok was priest under Solomon, and 
1 Chr. vi. 10 tells us of Azariah,@ “he it is that 
executed the priest's oftice in the Temple that Sol- 
omon built in Jerusalem,"’ obviously meaning at its 
first completion. We can hardly therefore be wrong 
in saying that Azariah the son of Ahimaaz was the 
first hiyh-priest of Solomon’s Temple. The non- 
mention of him in the account of the dedication 
of the Temple, even where one would most have 
expected it (as 1 K. viii. 3, 6, 10, 11,62; 2 Chr. v. 
7, 11, &c.), and the prominence given to Solomon 
—the civil power—are certainly remarkable. 
Compare also 2 Chr. viii. 14, 15. The probable 
inference is that Azariah had no great personal 
qualities or energy. In constructing the list of the 
succession of priests of this group, our method 
must be to compare the genealogical list in 1 Chr. 
vi. 8-15 (A. V.) with the notices of high-priests 
in the sacred history, and with the list given by 
Josephus, who, it must be remembered, had access 

to the lists preserved i in the archives at Jerusalem: 
yan the whole by the application of the ordinary 
rules of genealuvical succession. Now as rezards 
the genealogy, it is seen at once that there is some- 
thing defective; for whereas from [avid to Jeconiah 
there «re 20 kings, from Zadok to Jehozaidak there 
are but 13 priests. Moreover the passage in ques- 

a It appears from 1 Chr. vi. 9 that Azariah was 
grandson to Zadok, being the son of Ahimaas. The 
notice in ver. 10 seems to belong to him, aud not to 
the son of Jobanan. 
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tion is not a list of high-priests, but the pedigree 
of Jehozadak. Then again, while the pedigree in 
its six first generations from Zadok, inclusive, ex- 
actly suite the history — for it makes Amariah the 
sixth priest, while the history (2 Chr. xix. 11) tells 
us he lived in Jehoshaphat’s reign, who was the 
sixth king from David, inclusive; and while the 
same pedigree in its five last generations also suits 
the history — inasmuch as it places Hilkiah the son 
of Shallum fourth from the end, and the history 
tells us he lived in the reign of Josiah, the fourth 
king from the end — yet is there a great gap in the 
middle. For between Amariah, the high-priest in 
Jehoshaphat's reign, and Shallum the father of 
Hilkiah, the high-priest in Josiah's reign — an in- 
terval of about 240 years—there are but two 
names, Ahitub and Zadok, and those liable to the 
utmost suspicion from their reproducing the same 
sequence which occurs in the earlier part of the 
same genealogy — Amariah, Ahitub, and Zadok. 
Besides which they are not mentioned by Josephus. 
This part, therefure, of the pedigree is useless for 
our purpose. But the historical bouks supply us 
with four or five names for this interval, namely, 
Jehoiada in the reigns of Athaliah and Joash, and 
probably still earlier; Zechariah his son; Azariah 
in the reign of Uzziah; Urijah in the reign of 
Ahazg; and Azariah in the reign of Hezekiah. If, 
however, in the genealogy of 1 Chr. vi. Azariah and 
Hilkiah have been accidentally transposed, as is not 
unlikely, then the Azariah who was high-priest in 
Hezekiah’s reign will be the Azariah of 1 Chr. vi. 13, 
14. Putting the additional historical names at 
four, and deducting the two suspicious names from 
the genealogy, we have 15 high-priests indicated in 
Scripture as contemporary with the 20 kings, with 
room, however, for one or two more in the history. 
Turning to Josephus, we find his list of 17 high- 
priests (whom he reckons as 18 (And. xx. 10), as do 
also the Kabbins) in places exceedingly corrupt, a 
corruption sometimes caused by the end of one 
name sticking on to the beginning of the following 
(as in Axioramus), sometimes apparently by sub- 
stituting the name of the contemporary king or 
prophet for that of the high-priest, as Joel and 
Jotham. Perhaps, however, Sudeas, who corre- 
sponds to Zedekiah in the reign of Amaziah in the 
Seder Olam, and Odeas, who corresponds to Hosh- 
aiah in the reign of Manasseh, according to the 
same Jewish chronicle, may really represent high- 
priests whose names have not been preserved in 
Scripture. This would bring up the number to 
17, or, if we retain Azariah as the father of Seraiah, 
to 18, which agrees with the 20 kings. 

Reviewing the high-priests of this second group, 
the following are some of the most remarkable in- 
cidents: — (1) The transfer of the seat of worship 
from Shiloh in the tribe of Ephraim to Jerusalem 
in the tribe of Judah, effected by David. and con- 
solidated by the building of the magnificent Temple 
of Solomon, (2.) The organization of the temple 
service under the high-priests, and the division of 
the priests and Levites into courses, who resided at 
the Temple during their term of service — all which 
necessarily put great power into the hands of an 
able high-priest. (3.) ‘The revolt of the ten tribes 





b ®*Tts transfer by David was not immediate, for the 
ark, after its capture by the Philistines at the time cf 
Eli's death, was kept at several other places before its 
ultimate removal to Jerusalem. (SiuLow; TABEBNA- 


‘cur, H story.) 
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from the dynasty of David and from the worship at 
Jerusalem, and the setting up of a schismatical 
priesthood at Dan and Beer-sheba (1 K. xii. 31; 
2 Chr. xiii. 9, &.). (4.) The overthrow of the 
usurpation of Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab, by 
Jehoiada the high-priest, whose near relationship 
to king Joash, added to his zeal against the idol- 
atries of the house of Ahah, stimulated him to 
head the revolution with the force of priests and 
Levites at his command. (5.) The boldness and 
success with which the high-priest Azariah with- 
stood the encroachments of the king Uzziah upon 
the office and functions of the priesthood. (6.) 
The repair of the temple by Jehoiada, in the reign 
of Joash, the restoration of the temple services by 
Azariah in the reign of Hezekiah, and the discovery 
of the book of the law, and the religious reforma- 
tion by Hilkiah in the. reign of Josiah. [HIL- 
KIAH.] (7.) In all these great religious move- 
ments, however, excepting the one headed by 
Jehoiada, it is remarkable how the civil power 
took the lead. It was David who arranged all the 
temple service, Solomon who directed the building 
and dedication of the temple, the high-priest being 
not so much as named; Jehoshaphat who sent the 
priests about to teach. the people, and assigned to 
the high-priest Amariah his share in the work : 
Hezekiah who headed the reformation, and urged 
on Azariah and the priests and Levites; Josiah 
who encouraged the priests in the service of the 
house of the Lord. On the other hand we read of 
no opposition to the idolatries of Manasseh by the 
high-priest, and we know how shamefully subser- 
vient Urijah the high-priest was to king Ahaz, 
actually building an altar according to the pattern 
of one at Damascus, to displace the brazen altar, 
and joining the king in his profane worship before 
it (2 K. xvi. 10-16). The preponderance of the 
civil over the ecclesiastical power, as an_ historical 
fact, in the kingdom of Judah, although kept within 
bounds by the hereditary succession of the high- 
priests, seems to be proved from these circum- 
stances. 

The priests of this series ended with Seraiah, 
who was taken prisoner by Nebuzar-adan, and slain 
at Riblah by Nebuchadnezzar, tozether with Zeph- 
aniah the second priest or s7gen, after the burn- 
ing of the temple and the plunder of all the sacred 
vessels (2 K. xxv. 18). His son Jehozadak or Jose- 
dech was at the same time carried away captive 
(1 Chr. vi. 15). 

The time occupied by these (say) eighteen high- 
priests who ministered at Jerusalem, was about 454 
years, which gives an average of something more 
than twenty-five years to each high-priest. It is 
remarkable that not a single instance is recorded 
after the time of David of an inquiry by Urim and 
Thummim as a means of inquiring of the Lord. 
The ministry of the prophets seems to have super- 
seded that of the high-priests (see e. g. 2 Chr. xv., 
xviii., xx. 14, 15; 2 K. xix. 1, 2, xxii. 12-14; Jer. 
xxi. 1, 2). Some think that Urim and Thummim 
ceased with the theocracy; others with the division 
of Israel into two kingdoms. Nehemiah seems to 
have expected the restoration of it (Neh. vii. 65), 
and so perhaps did Judas Maccabeeus, 1 Mace. iv. 
46; comp. xiv. 41, while Josephus affirms that it 
had been exercised for the last time 200 years be- 
fore he wrote, namely, by John Hyrcanus (Whis- 
ton, Note on Ant. iii. 8, and Prid. Connect. i. 150, 
151). It seems therefore scarcely true to reckon 
Urim and Thummim as one of the marks of God's 
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presence with Solomon’s Temple, which was wanting 
to the second Temple (Prid. i. 138, 144 ff.). ‘This 
early cessation of answers by Urim and Thummim, 
though the high-priest’s office and the wearing of 
the breastplate continued in force during so many 
centuries, seems to confirm the notion that such 
answers were not the fundamental, but only the 
accessory uses of the breastplate of judgment. 

(c) An interval of about fifty-two years elapsed 
between the high-priests of the second and third 
group, during which there was neither temple, nor 
altar, nor ark, nor priest. Jehozadak, or Josedech, 
as it is written in Haggai (i. 1, 14, &c.), who should 
have succeeded Seraiah, lived and died a captive at 
Babylon. The pontifical office revived in his son 
Jeshua, of whom such frequent mention is made in 
Ezra and Nehemiah, Hagyai, and Zechariah, 1 
Esdr. and Ecclus.; and he therefore stands at the 
head of this third and last series, honorably dis- 
tinguished for his zealous couperation with Zerub- 
babel in rebuilding the Tem, le, and restoring the 
dilapidated commonwealth of Israel. His auccess- 
ors, as far as the O. T. guides us, were Joiakim, 
Eliashib, Joiada, Johanan (or Jonathan), and Jad- 
dua. Of these we find Eliashib hindering rather 
than seconding the zeal of the devout Tirshatha 
Nehemiah for the observance of God's law in Israel 
(Neh. xiii. 4,7); and Johanan, Josephus tells us, 
murdered his own brother Jesus or Joshua in the 
Temple. which led to its further profanation by Ba- 
goses, the general of Artaxerxes Mnemon's army 
(Ant. xi. 7). Jaddua was high-priest in the time 
of Alexander the Great. Concerning him Josephus 
relates the story that he went out to meet Alexan- 
der at Sapha (probably the ancient Mizpeh) at the 
head of a procession of priests; and that when 
Alexander saw the multitude clothed in white, and 
the priests in their linen garments, and the high- 
priest in blue and gold, with the mitre on his head, 
and the gold plate, on which was the name of God, 
he stepped forward alone and adored the Name, 
and hastened to embrace the high-priest (Ant. xi. 
8,§ 5). Josephus adds-among other things that 
the king entered Jerusalem with the high-priest, 
and went up to the Temple to worship and offer 
sacrifice; that he was shown the prophecies of 
Daniel concerning himself, and at the high-priest’s 
intercession granted the Jews liberty to live accord- 
ing to their own laws, and freedom from tribute on 
the Sabbatical years. The story, however, has not 
obtained credit. It was the brother of*this Jaddua, 
Manasseh, who, according to the same authority, 
was at the request of Sanballat made the first high- 
priest of the Samaritan temple by Alexander the 
Great. 

Jaddua was succeeded by Onias I., his son, and 
he again by Simon the Just, the last of the men 
of the great synagogue, as the Jews speak, and to 
whom is usually ascribed the completion of the 
Canon of the O. T. (Prideaux, Conn. i. 545). Of 
him Jesus, the son of Sirach, speaks in terms of 
most glowing eulogy in Ecclus. i., and ascribing to 
him the repair and fortification of the Temple, with 
other works. The passage (1-21) contains an in- 
teresting account of the ministrations of the high- 
priest. Upon Simon's death, his son Onias being 
under age, Eleazar, Simon's brother, succeeded him. 
The high-priesthood of Eleazar is memorable as 
being that under which the I.XX. version of the 
Scriptures was made at Alexandria for Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, according to the account of Josephus 
taken froin Aristeas (Ant. xii. 2). This translation 
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ot the Hetrew Scriptures into Greek, valuable as 
it was with reference to the wider interests of re- 
ligion, and marked as was the Providence which 
gave it to the world at. this time as a preparation 
for the approaching advent of Christ, yet viewed in 
ita relation to Judaism and the high-priesthood, 
was a sign, and perhaps a helping cause of their 
decay. It marked a growing tendency to Hellenize, 
utterly inconsistent with the spirit of the Mosaic 
economy. Accordingly in the high-priesthood of 
Eleazar's rival nephews, Jesus and Onias, we find 
their very names changed into the Greck ones of 
Jason and Menelaus, and with the introduction of 
this new feature of rival high-priests we find one 
of them, Menelaus, strengthening himself and seek- 
ing support from the Syro-Greek kings against the 
Jewish party, by offering to forsake their national 
laws and customs, and to adopt those of the Greeks. 
The building of a gymnasium at Jerusalem for the 
use of these apostate Jews, and their endeavor to 
conceal their circumcision when stripped for the 
games (1 Mace. i. 14, 15; 2 Mace. iv. 12-15; Jos. 
Ant. xii. 5, § 1), show the length to which this 
spirit was carried. ‘The acceptance of the spurious 
priesthood of the temple of Onion from Ptolemy 
Philometor by Onias (the son of Onias the high- 
priest), who would have been the leyitimate high- 
priest on the death of Menelaus, his uncle, is another 
striking indication of the same degeneracy. By 
this flight of Onias into Egypt the succession of 
hich-priests in the family of Jozadak ceased; for 
although the Syro-Greek kings had introduced 
much uncertainty into the succession, by deposing 
at their will obnoxious persons, and appointing 
whom they pleased, yet the dignity had never gone 
out of the one family. Alcimus, whose Hebrew 
name was Jakim (1 Chr. xxiv. 12), or perhaps 
Jachin (1 Chr. ix. 10, xxiv. 17), or, according to 
Ruttinus (ap. Selden), Joachim, and who was made 
hich-priest by Antiochus Eupator on Menelaus 
being put to death by him, was the first who was 
of a different family. One, says Josephus, that 
‘¢ was indeed of the stock of Aaron, but not of this 
family * of Jozadak. 

What, however, for a time saved the Jewish in- 
stitutions, infused a new life and consistency into 
the priesthood and the national religion, and ena- 
bled them to fulfill their destined course till the 
advent of Christ, was the cruel and impolitic perse- 
cution of Antiochus Epiphanes. This thoroughly 
aroused the piety and national spirit of the Jews, 
and drew together in defense of their temple and 
country all who feared God and were attached to 
their national institutions. The result was that 
after the hizh-priesthood had been brought to the 
lowest degradation by the apostasy and crimes of 
the last Onias or Menelaus, and after a vacancy of 
seven years had followed the brief pontificate of 
Alcimus, his no less infamous successor, a new and 
glorious succession of high-priests arose in the 
Asmonean family, who united the dignity of civil 
rulers, and for a time of independent sovereigns, 
to that of the high-priesthood. Josephus, who is 
followed by Lightfoot, Selden, and others, calls 
Judas Maccabeus “ high-priest of the nation of 
Judah ”’ (Ant. xii. 10, § 6), but, according to the 
far better authority of 1 Mace. x. 20, it was not 
till after the death of Judas Maccabeeus that Alci- 





@ Joeephus tells us of one Ananus and his five sons 
who all filled the office of high-priest in turn. One 
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mus himself died, and that Alexander, king of 
Syria, made Jonathan, the brother of Judas, high- 
priest. Josephus himself too calls Jonathan “ the 
first of the sons of Asamoneus, who was high- 
priest’ (ita, § 1). It is possible, however, that 
Judas may have been elected by the people to the 
office of high-priest, though never confirmed in it 
by the Syrian kings. The Asmonean family were 
priests of the course of Joiarib, the first of the 
twenty-four courses (1 Chr. xxiv. 7), and whose 
return from captivity is recorded 1 Chr. ix. 10 
Neh. xi. 10. They were probally of the house of 
leazar, though this cannot be atlirmed with cer- 
tainty; and Josephus tells us that he himself was 
related to them, one of his ancestors having mar- 
ried a daughter of Jonathan, the first high-priest 
of the house. ‘This Asmonean dynasty lasted from 
B. C. 153 till the family was damaged by intestine 
divisions, and then destroyed by Herod the Great. 
Aristobulus, the last high-priest of his line, brother 
of Mariamne, was murdered by order of Herod, his 
brother-in-law, B. c. 35. The independence of 
Judsea, under the priest-kings of this raze, had 
lasted till Pompey took Jerusalem, and sent king 
Aristobulus II. (who had also taken the high- 
priesthood from his brother Hyrcanus) a prisoner 
to Rome. Pompey restored Hyrcanus to the high- 
priesthood, but forbad him to wear the diadem. 
Everything Jewish was now, however, hastening 
to decay. Herod made men of low birth high- 
priests, deposed them at his will, and named others 
in their room. In this he was followed by Arche- 
laus, and by the Romans when they took the gov- 
ernment of Judea into their own hands; so that 
there were no fewer than twenty-eight high-priests 
from the reign of Herod to the destruction of the 
Temple by Titus, a period of 107 years.¢ ‘The N. 
T. introduces us to some of these later, and oft- 
changing high-priests, namely, Annas and Caiaphas 
—the former, high-priest at the commencement 
of John Baptist’s ministry, with Caiaphas as sec- 
ond priest; and the latter high-priest himself at 
our Lord's crucifixion — and Ananias, thought to 
be the same as Ananus who was murdered by the 
Zealots just before the siege of Jerusalem, before 
whom St. Paul was tried, as we read Acts xxili., 
and of whom he said ‘God shall smite thee, thou 
whited wall.” Theophilus, the son of Ananus, was 
the high-priest from whom Saul received letters to 
the synavogue at Damascus (Acts ix. 1, 14, Kui- 
noel). th he and Ananias seem certainly to 
have presided in the Sanhedrim, and that officially, 
nor is Lightfoot’s explanation (vill. 450~and 48+) 
of the mention of the high-priest, though Gama- 
liel and his son Simeon were respectively presidents 
of the Sanhedrim, at all probable or satisfactory 
(see Acts v. 17, &c.). The last high-priest was 
appointed by lot by the Zealots from the course of 
priests called by Josephus Eniachim (probably a 
corrupt reading for Jachim). He is thus described 
by the Jewish historian. ‘His name was Phan- 
nias: he was the son of Samuel of the village of 
Aphtha, a man not only not of the number of the 
chief priests, but who, such a mere rustic was he, 
scarcely knew what the high-priesthood meant. 
Yet did they drag hin reluctant from the country, 
and setting him forth in a borrowed character as 
on the stage, they put the sacred vestments on him, 


Agrippa for the part he took in causing “ James the 
brother of Jesus who was called Christ’ to be stoned 


of thear, Ananus the younger, was deposed by king! (Ant. xx. 9, § 1). 
68 
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and instructed him how to act on the occasion. 


This shocking impiety, which to them was a sub-| Demetrius 


ject of merriment and sport, drew tears from the 
other priests, who beheld from a distance their law 
turned into ridicule, and groaned over the subver- 
sion of the sacred honors’' (B. J. iv. 8, § 8). 
Thus ignominiously ended the series of high-priests 
which had stretched in a scarcely broken line, 
through nearly fourteen, or, according to the com- 
mon chronology, sixteen centuries. The Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, Grecian, and Koman 
empires, which the Jewish high-priests had seen in 
turn overshadowing the world, had each, except 
the last, one by one withered away and died — and 
now the last successor of Aaron was stripped of his 
sacerdotal robes, and the temple which he served 
laid level with the ground to rise no more. But 
this did not happen till the true High-priest and 
King of Israel, the Minister of the sanctuary and 
of the true Tabernacle which the Lord pitched, and 
not man, had offered His one sacrifice, once for all, 
and had taken His place at the right hand of the 
Majesty in the heavens, bearing on His breast the 
judgment of His redeemed people, and continuing 
a Priest forever, in the Sanctuary which shall 
never be taken down ! 

The snbjoined table shows the succession of high- 
priests, as far as it can be ascertained, and of the 
contemporary civil rulers. 


CIVIL RULER. HIGH-PRIEST. 
Moses . 2 «© © « « Aaron. 
Joshua... . . .» Eleazar. 
Othniel . . . « «© « Phinehas. 
Abishua . .. . . . Abishua. 

Eli . ew cae EE 

Samuel ei ee Ahitub. 

Saul ° e e e e Ahijah. ; 

David ict GO ke Zadok and Abiathar. 

Solomon . 4 Azariah. 

Abijah ‘ 5 Johanan. 

Am&® .. es Azariah. 

Jehoshaphat. . Amariah. 

Jehoram . . . .« « Jeholada. 

Ahasiah . . . 2 . 6 

Jehoash . . . . « «+ Do. and Zechariah 

Amagiah. ..... ? 

Umiah . . . =... Asariah. 

Jotham ...... ? 

Ahaz . Urijah. 

Hezekiah... Azariah. 

Manasseh ... . . Shallum. 

Amon Pa ee ee eee 66 

Josiah . iw Hilkiah. 

Jehoiakim, . Azariah ? 

Zedekiah . . Seraiah. 

Evil-Merodach . . . . Jehozadak. 

Zerubbabel (Cyrus and Jeshua. 
Darius). 

Mordecai? (Xerxes) . . Joiakim 

Evra and Nehemiah (Ar- Eliashib 
taxerxes). 

Darius Nothus . - Jotada. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon . . Johanan 

Alexander the Great . . Jaddua 

Onias I. (Ptolemy Soter, Onias I. 
Antigonus). 

Ptolemy Soter . . . Simon the Just. 
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Alexander Balas a 


Simon (Asmonean) . .. 


John Hyrcanus (Asm.) . 

King Aristobulus (Asm.) 

King Alexander Janneus 
(Asmonean). 

Queen Alexandra (Asm.) 

King Aristobulus II. (As- 
monean). 

Pompey the Great and 
Hyreanus, or rather, 
towards the end of his 
pontificate, Antipater. 

Pacorus the Parthian . 

Herod, K. of Judea 


66 


Archelaus, K. of Judsea . 
ft] . - ° 
it) ° ° e e e 
Cyrenius, governor of 
Syria, second time. 
Valerius Gratus, procura- 
tor of Juda 


¢ « 


Herod, king of Chalcis . 


T} . *e e ‘ 


[ss a ae ae 
Appointed by the people 
Do. (Whist6én on B. J. iv. 

8, § 6). 
Chosen by lot . 
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Jacimus, or Alcimus. 
Jonathan, brother of 

Judas Maccabeous (As 
monean). 
Simon (Asmonean). 
John Hyrcanus (Do.). 
Aristobulus (Do.). 
Alexander Jannzus (Do.). 


Hyrcanus II. (Do.). 
Aristobulus II. (Do.). 


Hyreanus II. (Do.). 


Antigonus (Do.). 

Avanelus. 

Aristobulus (last of As- 
moneans) murdered by 
Herod. 

Ananelus restored. 

Jesus, son of Phabes. 

Simon, son of Boéthus, 
father-in-law to Herod. 

Matthias, son of Theo- 
philus. 

Joazarus, son of Simon 
[rather, Boéthus, Jo- 
seph. Ant. xviii. 1, § 1). 

Eleazar. 

Jesus, son of Sie. 

Joazarus (second time). 

Ananus. 


Ishmael, son of Phabi. 
Eleazar, son of Ananus. 


Simon, son of Kamith. 
Caiaphas, called also Jo- 


seph. 
Jonathan, son of Ananus. 
Theophilus, brother of 
Jonathan. 


Simon Cantheras. 
Matthias, brother of Jon- 
athan, son of Ananus. 
Elionseus, son of Can- 

theras. 
Joseph, son of Camel. 
Ananias, son of Nebedseus 
Jonathan. 
Ishmael, son of Phabi. 
Joseph, son of Simon. 


Jesus, son of Damnuzeus. } 

Jesus, son of Gamailiel. 

Matthias, son of Theo- 
philus. 

Phanonias, eon of Samuel 


The latter part of the above list is taken partly 
from Lightfoot, vol. ix. p. 26 ff. — also in part from 
Josephus directly, and in part from Whiston’s note 


on Ant. xx. 8, § 5. 
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* The subject of the preceding article and that 
of Priests are so related to each other, that writers 


Ptolemy Philadelphus Eleazar. 
bs ae Manasseb. 
Ptolemy Euergetes Onias IT. 
Ptolemy Philopator - B8imon II. 
Ptolemy Epiphanes and Onias III. 


Antiochus. 
Antiochus Epiphanes . 
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(Joshua, or) Jason. 
Onias, or Meneluus. 


have usually discussed them under the same head. 
For a list of some of the writers who have treated 
of the topics more or less in connection with each 
other, see under PRIESTs. H. 


* HIGHWAY. [HEpoers; Way.) 
HULEN (]2°TT [perh. fortress, Fiirst?- + 
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Zeavd; Alex. NnAwy:% Helon), the name of a city 
of Judah allotted with its “ suburbs” to the priests 
(1 Chr. vi. 58); and which in the corresponding 
lists of Joshua is called HoLon. G. 

HILKYVAH (PPO and TPT, the 
Lard [Jehovah] is my portion: XeAxtas; (in 2 K. 
xvii, 18, Alex. XaAnias; 26, 37, Vat. Alex. -Kei-:] 
flelcins). 1. Hitkta’Hu, father of Eliakim (2 K. 
xviii. (18, 26,] 87; Is. xxii. 20, xxxvi. [3,] 22). 
{Eviakti™.] 

2. [Vat. genr. XeAwesas: in Ezr. vii. 1, Vat. 
EAxecas, Alex. XeAweisas; in Neb. xi. 11, Rom. 
"EAxia, Vat. FA. EAxesa-] Hich-priest in the 
reign of Josiah (2 K. xxii. 4 ff; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 9 ff.; 
1 Esdr. i. 8). According to the genealogy in 1 
Chr. vi. 13 (A. V.) he was son of Shallum, and 
from Ezr. vii. 1, apparently the ancestor of Ezra 
the scribe. His high-priesthood was rendered par- 
ticularly illustrious by the great reformation effected 
under it by king Josiah, by the solemn Passover 
kept at Jerusalem in the 18th year of that king's 
reign, and above all by the discovery which he 
made of the book of the law of Moses in the Temple. 
With regard to the latter, Kennicott (Heb. Tezt, 
li. 299) is of opinion that it was the original 
autograph copy of the Pentateuch written by 
Moses which Hilkiah found. He argues from the 
peculiar form of expression in 2 Chr. xxxiv. 14, 
rTP Tha TMT AD ASD, « the book of 
the law of Jehovah by the hand of Moses; "? whereas 
in the fourteen other places in the O. T. where the 
law of Moses or the book of Moses are mentioned, 
it is either “the hook of Moses,” or “the law of 
Moses,’* or “the book of the law of Moses.’ But 
the argument is far from conclusive, because the 
phrase in question may quite as properly sienify 
“the book of the law of the Lord given through 
Moses." Compare the expression éy xetp) peolrou 


(Gal. iii. 19), and TWD “WE (Ex. ix. 35, xxxv. 
2): Neh. x. 29; 2 Chr. xxxv. 6; Jer. lL. 1). Though, 
however, the copy cannot be proved to have been 
Moses" autograph from the words in question, it 
seems probable that it was, from the place where it 
was found, namely, in the Temple; and, from its 
not having been discovered before, but being only 
brouzht to light on the occasion of the repairs 
which were necessary, and from the discoverer being 
the high-priest himself, it seems natural to conclude 
that the particular part of the Temple where it was 
found was one not usually frequented, or ever by 
any but the high-priest. Such a place exactly was 
the one where we know the original copy of the 
law was deposited by command of Moses, namely, 
by the side of the ark of the covenant within the 
vail, as we learn from Deut. xxxi. 9,26. A difficult 
and interesting question arises, What was the book 
found by Hilkiah? Was it the whole Pentateuch, 
as Le Clerc, Keil, Ewald, etc., suppose, or the three 
middle books, as Bertheau, or the book of Deuter- 
snomy alone, as De Wette, Gesenius, Kosenmiiller, 
etc.? Our means of answering this question seem 
to be limited, (1) to an examination of the terms 
in which the depositing the book of the law by the 
ark was originnlly enjoined; (2) to an examination 
of the contents of the hook discovered by Hilkiah, 
as far as they transpire; (3) to any indications 





@ In the LXX. this name appears in ver. 59, having 
suanged places with Jattir. 
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which may be gathered from the contemporary 
writings of Jeremiah, or from any other portions 
of Scripture. As regards the first, a comparison 
of Deut. i. 5 with xxxi. 9; the consideration how 
exactly suited Deuteronomy is for the purpose of a 
public recital, as commanded Deut. xxxi. 10--13, 
whereas the recital of the whole Pentateuch is 
scarcely conceivable; and perhaps even the smaller 
bulk of a copy of Deuteronomy compared with that 
of the whole law, considered with reference to its 
place by the ark, point strongly to the conclusion 
that “the book of the law”’ ordered to be put “ in 
the side of the ark of the covenant ” was the book 
of Deuteronomy alone, whether or no exactly in its 
present form is a further question. As revards the 
second, the 28th and 29th chapters of Deut. seem 
to be those especially referred to in 2 K. xxii. 13, 
16, 17, and 2 K. xxiii. 2, 3 seem to point directly 
to Deut. xxix. 1, in the mention of the covenant, 
and ver. 3 of the former to Deut. xxx. 2, in the 
expression with all their heart and all their soul. 
The words in 2 Chr. xxxv. 3, « The Levites that 
taught all Israel,”’ seem also to refer to Deut. xxxiii. 
10. All the actions of Josiah which followed the 
reading of the book found, the destruction of all 
idolatrous symbols, the putting away of wizards and 
workers with familiar spirits, and the keeping of the 
Passover, were such as would follow from hearing 
the 16th, 18th, and other chapters of Deuteronomy, 
while there is not one that points to any precept 
contained in the other books, and not in Deuter- 
onomy. If there is any exception to this statement 
it is to be found in the description of the Passover 
in ch. xxxv. The phrases ‘on the fourteenth day 
of the first month,” in ver. 1: “Sanctify your- 
selves, and prepare your brethren, that they may 
do according to the word of the Lord by the hand 
of Moses,” ver. 6; ‘ The priests sprinkled the 
blood,”’ ver. 11; and perhaps the allusion in ver. 
12, may be thought to point to Lev. xxiii. 5, or 
Num. ix. 3; to Lev. xxii. and Num. viii. 20-22; 
to Lev. i. 5; iti, 2, &c.; and to Lev. iii. 3-5, &e. 
respectively. But the allusions are not marked, and 
it must be remembered that the Levitical institu- 
tions existed in practice, and that the other books 
of Moses were certainly extant, though they were 
not kept by the side of the ark. As regarda the 
third, it is well known how full the writinys of 
Jeremiah are of direct references and of points of 
resemblance to the book of Deuteronomy. Now 
this is at once accounted for on the supposition of 
the law thus found by Hilkiah being that hook, 
which would thus naturally be an object of special 
curiosity and study to the prophet, and as naturally 
influence his own writings. Moreover, in an un- 
dated prophecy of Jeremiah's (ch. xi.>), which 
seems to have been occasioned by the finding of this 
covenant — for he introduces the mention of « the 
words of this covenant "’ quite abruptly — he quotes 
word for word from Deut. xxvii. 26, answering 
AMEN himself, as the people are there directed to 
do, with reference to the curse for disobedience (see 
ver. 3, 5); a very strong confirmation of the pre- 
ceding arguments which tend to prove that Deuter- 
onomy was the book found by Hilkiah. But again: 
in Josh. viii. we have the account of the first execu- 
tion by Joshua and the Israelites of that which 
Moses had commanded relative to writing the law 





b Hitzig, on Jer. xi., also supposes the expressions 
in this chapter to have becu occasioned by the finding 
of the book of the law. 
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upon stones to be set upon Monnt Fhai; and it is 
added in ver. 34, ‘and afterwards he read all the 
words of the law, the blessings and cursings, accord- 
ing to all that is written in the book of the law.” 
In ver. 32 he had said “he wrote there upon the 
stones a copy of the law of Moses.'’ Now not only 
is it impossible to imagine that the whole Penta- 
tench was transcribed on these stones, but all the 
references which transpire are to the book of Deu- 
teronomy. The altar of whole stones untouched by 
iron tool, the peace-offerings, the blessings and the 
cursings, as well as the act itself of writing the law 
on stones and setting them on Mount Ebal, and 
placing half the tribes on Mount Ebal, and the 
other half on Mount Gerizim, all belong to Deuter- 
onomy. And therefore when it is added in ver. 
35, ** There was not a word of all that Moses cum- 
manded which Joshua read not before all the con- 
gregation of Israel,” we seem constrained to accept 
the words with the limitation to the bock of Deu- 
teronomy, as that which alone was ordered by Moses 
to be thus publicly read. And this increases the 
probability that here too the expression is limited 
to the same book. 

The only discordant evidence is that of the book 
of Nehemiah. In the 8th chapter of that book, 
and ix. 3, we have the public reading by Ezra of 
“the book of the law of Moses ’’ to the whole con- 
gregation at the feast of Tabernacles, in evident 
obedience to Deut. xxxi. 10-13. But it is quite 
certain, from Neh. viii. 14-17, that on the second 
day they read out of Leviticus, because the directions 
about dwelling in booths are found there only, in 
ch. xxiti. Moreover in the prayer of the Levites 
which follows Neh. ix. 5, and which is apparently 
based upon the previous reading of the law, reference 
is freely made to all the books of Moses, and indeed 
to the later hooks also. It is, however, perhaps not 
an improbable inference that, Ezra having lately 
completed his edition of the Holy Scriptures, more 
was read on this occasion than was strictly enjoined 
by Deut. xxxi., and that therefore this transaction 
does not really weaken the foregoing evidence. 

But no little surprise has been expressed by 
critics at the previous non-acquaintance with this 
book on the part of Hilkiah, Josiah, and the people 
generally, which their manner of receiving it plainly 
evidences; and some have argued from hence that 
“the law of Moses’ is not of older date than the 
reign of Josiah; in fact that Josiah and Hilkiah 
invented it, and pretended to have found a copy in 
the Temple in order to give sanction to the refor- 
mation which they had in hand. The following 
remarks are intended to point out the true inferences 
to be drawn from the narrative of this remarkable 
discovery in the books of Kings and Chronicles. 
‘The direction in Deut. xxxi. 10-13 for the public 
reading of the law at the feast of Tabernacles on 
each seventh year, or year of release, to the whole 
congregation, as the means of perpetuating the 
knowledge of the law, sufticiently shows that at’ that 
time a multiplication of copies and a multitude of 
readers was not contemplated. The same thing 
seenis to be implied also in the direction given in 
Deut. xvii. 18, 19, concerning the copy of the law 
to be made, for the special use of the king, distinct 
from that in the keeping of the priests and Levites. 
And this paucity of copies and of readers is just 
what one would have expected in an age when the 
art of reading and writing was confined to the pro- 
fessional scribes, and the very few others who, like 
Moses, had learnt the art in Egypt (Acts vii. 22). 
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The troublous times of the Judges were obviously 
more likely to obliterate than to promote the study 
of letters. And whatever occasional revival of sacred 
learning may have taken place under such kings as 
David, Solomon, Jehoshaphat, Uzziah, Jotham, and 
Hezekiah, yet on the other hand such reigns as 
that of Athaliah, the last years of Joash, that of 
Ahaz, and above all the long reign of Manaaseh, 
with their idolatries and national calamities, must 
have been most unfavorable to the study of * the 
sacred letters.” On the whole, in the days of Josiah 
irreligion and ignorance had overflowed all the 
dykes erected to stay their progress. In apite of 
such occasional acts as the public reading of the 
law to the people, enjoined by Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. 
xvii. 9), and such insulated evidences of the king’s 
reading the law, as commanded by Moses, as the 
action recorded of Amaziah affords (2 K. xiv. 6) — 
where by the way the reference is still to the Look 
of Deuteronomy — and the yet more marked ac- 
quaintance with the Jaw attributed to Hezekiah 
(2 K. xviii. 5, 6) [GENEALOGY], everything in 
Josiah’s reign indicates a very Jow state of knowl- 
edge. There were indeed still professional scribes 
among the Levites (2 Chr. xxxiv. 13), and Shaphan 
was the king's scribe. But judging from the nar- 
rative, 2 K. xxii. 8,10; 2 Chr. xxxiv., it seems 
probable that neither Hilkiah nor Josiah could 
read. The same may perhaps be said of Jeremiah, 
who was always attended by Baruch the scribe, who 
wrote down the words of Jeremiah from his mouth 
(Jer. xxxvi. 2, 4, 6, 8, 18, 28, 32. xlv., &c.). How 
then can we wonder that under such circumstances 
the knowledce of the law had fallen into desnetude ? 
or fail to see in the incident of the startling dis- 
covery of the copy of it by Hilkiah one of those 
many instances of simple truthfulness which im- 
press on the Scripture narrative such an unmis- 
takable stamp of authenticity, when it ia read in 
the same guileness spirit in which it is written? 
In fact, the ignorance of the law of Moses which 
this history reveals is in most. striking harmony 
with the prevalent idolatry disclosed hy the previous 
history of Judsea, especially since its connection 
with the house of Ahab, as well as with the low 
state of education which is ay-narent from so many 
incidental notices. 

The story of Hilkiah’s discovery throws no light 
whatever upon the mode in which other portions 
of the Scriptures were preserved, and therefore this 
is not the place to consider it. But Thenius truly 
observes that the expression in 2 K. xxii. 8 clearly 
implies that the existence of the law of Moses was 
a thing well known to the Jews. It is interesting 
to notice the concurrence of the king with the hih- 
priest in the restoration of the Temple, as well as 
the analogy of the circumstances with what took 
place in the reign of Joash, when Jehoiada was 
high-priest, as related 2 Chr. xxiv. (Bertheau, ad 
loc.; Prideaux, Connect. i. 43, 315, Lewis, Ortg. 
Heb. bk. viii. ch. 8, &c.) [CHELCIA8.] 

A. C. H. 

3. Hivki’AH (LXX. [Rom. Vat.] omit; [Aler. 
XeAnias; Comp. Ald. XeAnlas or -a:] Helcias),a 
Merarite Levite, son of Amzi, one of the ancestors 
of Erman (1 Chr. vi. 45; Heb. 30). 

4. [Vat. omits; Alex. XeAxeias.] HinK1a’/nv; 
another Merarite Levite, second son of Hosah; 
among the doorkeepers of the tabernacle in the time 
of king David (1 Chr. xxvi. 11). 

5. [In Neh. viii. 4, XeAxla, Vat. EAwe:a, Alex. 
XeAnxera; in xii. 7, Rom. Vat. Alex. FA.!' omit 
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wo is xif. 2°, exc. Rom. *EAn(g.} HILKrAH; one! xxiii. 14; xxv. 20; xxvi. 18; 2 Sam. xiii. 84; 1 K 


of those who stood on the right haud of Ezra wher 
he read the law to the people. Doubtless a Levite, 
and probally a priest (Neh. viii. 4). He may be 
identical with the Hilkiah who came up in the 
expedition with Jeshua and Zerubbabel (xii. 7), and 
whose descendant Hashabiah is commemorated as 
living in the days of Joiakim (xii. 21). 

6. HILKIA’HU; a priest, of Anathoth, father. of 
the prophet JeEKEMIAH (Jer. i. 1). 

7. Hicxr’an, father of Gemariah, who was one 
of Zedekiah's envoys to Babylou (Jer. xxix. 3). 


HILLEL (957 [rich in praise, First]: 
"EAARA: Alex. SeAAnu; Joseph. “EAAnAos: /lel), 
a native of Pirathon in Mount Ephraim, father of 
ABDoN, one of the judges of Israel (Judg. xii. 13, 
15). 

HILLS. The structure and characteristics of 
the hills of Palestine will be most conveniently 
noticed in the general description of the features 
of the country. [PALEsriNE.] But it may not 
be unprofitable to call attention here to the various 
Hebrew terms for which the word “hill” has been 
employed in the Auth. Version. 

1. Gibeah, T1953, from a root akin to 223, 
which seems to have the force of curvature or 
humpishness. A word involving this idea is pecul- 
iarly applicable to the rounded hills of Palestine, 
and from it are derived, as has been pointed out 
under GIBEAR, the names of several places situated 
on hills. Our translators have been consistent in 
rendering gibeth by “hill,” in four passages only 
qualifying it as “little hill,’’ doubtless for the more 
complete antithesis to *mountain’’ (Ps. Ixv. 12, 
Ixxii. 3, exiv. 4, 6). 

2. But they have also employed the same Eng- 


lish word for the very different term har, “WW, 


which has a much more extended sense than gibenh, 
meaning a whole district rather than an individual 
eminence, and to which our word “mountain” 
answers with tolerable accuracy. This exchange is 
alwavs undesirable, but it sumetimes occurs so as 
to confuse the meaning of a passage where it is 
desirable that the topography should be unmistak- 
alle. For instance, in Ex. xxiv. 4, the “hill” is 
the same which is elsewhere in the same chapter 
(12, 13, 18, &e.) and book, consistently and accu- 
rately rendered “mount” and “mountain.” In 
Num. xiv. 44, 45, the “hill'’ is the mountain” 
of ver. 40, as also in Deut. i. 41, 43, compared-with 
24, 44. In Josh. xv. 9, the allusion is to the Mount 
of Olives, correctly called ‘* mountain” in the pre- 
ceding verse; and so also in 2 Sam. xvi. 13. The 
country of the “hills,” in Deut. i. 7; Josh. ix. 1, 
x. 40, xi. 16, is the elevated district of Judah, Ben- 
jamin, and Ephraim, which is correctly called “ the 
mountain "’ in the earliest descriptions of Palestine 
(Num. xiii. 29), and in many subsequent passages. 
The “holy hill” (Ps. iii. 4), the «hill of Jehovah ”’ 
(xxiv. 3), the “hill of God "’ (Ixviii. 15), are noth- 
ing else than ‘Mount Zion.” In 2 K. i. 9 and 
lv. 27, the use of the word “hill ’’ obscures the 

Yusion to Carmel, which in other passages of the 
‘ife of the prophet (e. g. 1 K. xviii. 19; 2 K. iv. 
25) hag the term “ mount"’ correctly attached to 
#. Other places in the historical books in which 
the same sulistitution weakens the force of the nar- 
sativz, are as follows: Gen. vii. 19; Deut. viii. 7; 


xx. 23, 28, xxii. 17, &c. 


3. On one occasion the word Ma'aleh, 7 Dyn. 
is rendered “ hill,’’ namely, 1 Sam. ix. 11, where it 
would be better to employ “ascent”? or some sim- 
ilar term. 

4. In the N. T. the word “ hill” is employed to 
render the Greek word Bouyds; but on one occa- 
sion it ig used for dpos, elsewhere “ mountain," so 
as to obscure the connection between the two parts 
of the same narrative. The “hill’’ from which 
Jesus was coming down in Luke ix. 37, is the same 
as ‘the mountain’ into which He had gone for 
His transfiguration the day before (comp. ver. 28). 
In Matt. v. 14, and Luke iv. 29, dpos is also ren- 
dered ‘hill,’ but not with the inconvenience just 
noticed. In Luke i. 39 [and 65] the « hill country ” 
(7 dpewh) is the same “mountain of Judah” 
[sing. = collective] to which frequent reference is 
made in the QO. T. G. 


HIN. [Measurgs.] 
HIND (TSR : Zragos: cervus), the female 


of the common stag or cervus elaphus. It is fre- 
quently noticed in the poetical parts of Scripture 
as emblematic of activity (Gen. xlix. 21; 2 Sam. 
xxii. 34; Ps. xviii. 33; Hab. iii. 19), gentleness 
(Prov. v. 19), feminine modesty (Cant. ii. 7, iii. 5), 
earnest longing (Ps. xlii. 1), and maternal affection 
(Jer. xiv. 5). Its shyness and remoteness from the 
haunts of men are also noticed (Job xxxix. 1), and 
its timidity, causing it to cast its young at the 
sound of thunder (Ps. xxix. 9). The conclusion 
which some have:drawn from the passage last 
quoted that the hind produces her young with creat 
difficulty, is not in reality deducible from the words, 
and is expressly contradicted by Job xxxix. 3. The 


LXX. reads TTS in Gen. xlix. 21, rendering it 


oréAexos dvequéevoy, “a luxuriant terebinth: ” 
Lowth has proposed a similar change in Ps. xxix., 
but in neither case can the emendation be accepted: 
Naphtali verified the comparison of himself to a 
“graceful or tall hind '’ by the events recorded in 
Judg. iv. 6-9, v. 18. The inscription of Ps. xxii., 
“the hind of the morning,” probably refers to a 
tune of that name. [AIJELETH-SHAHAR. ] 
W. L. B. 


HINGE. 1. WS, ozpdpeyt, cardo, with the 


notion of turning (Ges. p. 1165). 2. nb, Oipwpa, 
cardo, with the notion of insertion (Ges. p. 1096). 
Both ancient Egyptian and modern Oriental doors 
were and are hung by means of pivots turning in 
sockets both on the upper and lower sides. In 
Syria, and especially the Haurin, there are many 
ancient doors consisting of stone slabs with pivots 
carved out of the same piece, inserted in sockets 
above and below, and fixed during the building of 
the house. The allusion in Prov. xxvi. 14 is thus 
clearly explained. The hinges mentioned in 1 K. 
vii. 50 were probably of the Egyptian kind, attached 
to the upper and lower sides of the door (Bucking- 
ham, Arab Tries, p. 177; Porter, Damascus, ii. 
22, 192; Maundrell, Early Travels, pp. 447, 448 
(Bohn); Shaw, Travels, p. 210; Lord Lindsay, 
Letters, p. 292; Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. abridgm. i. 
15). H. W. P. 
HINNOM, VALLEY [more strictly Ra- 
VINE] OF, otherwise called “the valley of the 


Jush. xiii. 6, xviii. 18, 14; Judg. xvi. 3; 1 Sam.! son” or “children [sons] of Hinnom” (R3rT"3, 
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or TITRAR, or “TI IRD, variously ren- 


dered by LXX. @dpayt "Evvdu [Vat. Ovop, Josh. 
xv. 8], or viod ’Evydu [2 K. xxiii. 10, Jer. vii. 29, 
30, xxxii. 385], or Talevya, Josh. xviii. 16 [also 


yden Sovvau (Alex. varn viov Evvou), and Pai 


Ovvow (Alex. for Taleyva)]; év yé Bevervdu 
[Alex. év yn Beevyou), 2 Chr. xxviii. 3, xxxiii. 
6; 7d wodudvdpioy viey Tav Téxvwy avray, Jer. 
xix. 2, [woAudydpioy viod "Evwwp (Vat. Alex. FA. 
Evvou), ver.) 6),4 a deep and narrow ravine, with 
steep, rocky sides to the S. and W. of Jerusalem, 
separating Mount Zion to the N. from the “ Hill 
of Evil Counsel,” and the sloping rocky plateau of 
the “plain of Rephaim’’ to the S., taking its 
name, according to Professor Stanley, from ‘some 
ancient hero, the son of Hinnom ” having encamped 
in it (Stanley, S. g¢ P. p. 172). The earliest 
mention of the Valley of Hinnom in the sacred 
writings is Josh. xv. 8, xviii. 16, where the bound- 
ary line between the tribes of Judah and Benjamin 
is described with minute topographical accuracy, 
2s passing along the bed of the ravine. On the 
southern brow, overlooking the valley at its eastern 
extremity, Solomon erected high places for Molech 
(L K. xi. 7), whose horrid rites were revived from 
time to time in the same vicinity by the later 
idolatrous kings. Abaz and Manasseh made their 
children “pass through the fire’? in this valley 
(2 K. xvi. 3; 2 Chr. xxviii. 3, xxxiii. 6), and the 
fiendish custom of infant sacrifice to the fire-gods 
seems to have been kept up in ‘Tophet, at its S. EF. 
extremity for a considerable period (Jer. vii. 31; 
2K. xxiii. 10). [Turirt.] To put an end to 
these abominations the place was polluted by 
Josiah, who rendered it ceremonially unclean by 
spreading over it human bones, and other corrup- 
tions (2 K. xxiii. 10, 13, 14; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 4, 5), 
from which time it appears to have become the 
common cesspool of the city, into which its sewage 
was conducted, to be carried off hy the waters of 
the Kidron, as well as a laystall, where all its solid 
filth was collected. Most commentators follow 
Buxtorf, Lightfoot, and others, in asserting that 
perpetual fires were here kept up for the consump- 
tion of bodies of criminals, carcases of animals, and 
whatever else was combustible; but the Rabbinical 
authorities usually brought forward in support of 
this idea appear insuttcient, and Robinson declares 
(i. 274) that “there is no evidence of any other 
fires than those of Molech having been kept up in 
this valley,” referring to Rosenmiiller, Bublisch. 
Geogr. II. i. 156, 164. For the more ordinary 
view, see Henusteunbury, Christol. ii. 454, iv. 41; 
Keil on Ainys ii, 147, Clark’s edit.; and cf. Is. 
xxx. 33, Ixvi. 24. 

From its ceremonial defilement, and from the 
detested and abominable fire of Molech, if not from 
the supposed everburning funeral piles, the later 
Jews applied the name of this valley Ge I/innom, 
Gehenna, to denote the place of eternal torment, 
and some of the Rabbins here fixed the “ door of 
hell;*’ a sense in which it is used by our Lord. 
[GEHENNA.] It is called, Jer. ii. 23, «the val- 
ley,” war’ éfoxHv, and perhaps “the valley of 
dead bodies,’”’ xxxi. 40, and “the valley of vision,” 
Is. xxii. 1,5 (Stanley, Syr. and Pal. pp. 172, 482). 


@ * Some of the variations of the Vatican MS. are 


nut noticed here, being were corruptions. A 


6 * The clay used in the pottery at Jerusalem near 
the ehurcl. of St. Anne is said to be obtained from E/- 
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The name by which it is now known is (in igno- 
rance of the meaning of the initial syllable) W'ac’y 
Jehennam, or Wady er Rubéb (Williams, Holy 
City, i. 56, suppl.), though in Mohammedan tra- 
ditions the name Gehenna is applied to the Valley 
of Kedron (Ibn Batutah, 12, 4; Stanley, ud sup.). 

The valley commences in a broad sloping basin 
to the W. of the city, S. of the Jaffa road (extend- 
ing nearly to the brow of the great Wady, on the 
W.), in the centre of which, 700 yards from the 


Jafia gate, is the large reservoir, supposed ta be 


the “upper pool,” or “ Gihon”? [Gino] (Is. vii. 
3, xxxvi. 2; 2 Chr. xxxii. 30), now known as Bir- 
ket-el-Mamilla. After running about three quar- 
ters of a mile E. by S. the valley takes a sudden 
bend to the 8. opposite the Jaffa gate, but in less 


than another three quarters of a mile it encounters 
a rocky hill-side which forces it again in an eastern 
direction, sweeping round the precipitous S. W. 
corner of Mount Zion almost at a right angle. In 
this part of its course the valley is from 50 to 100 


vards broad, the bottom everywhere covered with 


small stones, and cultivated. At 290 yards from 


the Jaffa gate it is crossed by an aqueduct on nine 


very low arches, conveying water from the “ pools 
of Solomon” to the Temple Mount, a short dis- 
tance below which is the “ lower pool’? (Is. xxii. 
9), Birket-es-Sultan. From this point the ravine 
narrows and deepens, and descends with great ra- 
pidity between broken cliffs, rising in successive 
terraces, honeycombed with innumerable sepulchral 
recesses, forming the northern face of the “ Hill of 
Evil Counsel,” to the S., and the steep, shelving, 
but not precipitous southern slopes of Mount Zion, 
which rise to about the height of 150 feet, to the 
N. The bed of the valley is planted with olives 
and other fruit trees, and when practicable is cul- 
tivated. About 400 yards from the S. W. angle 
of Mount Zion the valley contracts still more, be- 
comes quite narrow and stony, and descends with 
much greater rapidity towards the “valley of Je- 
hoshaphat,”” or “of the brook Kidron,”’ before 


joining which it opens out again, forming an ob- 
long plot, the site of Tophet, devoted to gardens 
irrivated by the waters of Siloam. Towards the 


eastern extremity of the valley is the traditional 


site of “ Aceldama,”’ authenticated by a bed of 
white clay still worked by potters (Williams, Holy 
City, ii. 495),2 opposite to which, where the cliff is 
thirty or forty feet high, the tree on which Judas 
hanged himself was placed during the Frankish 
kingdom (Barclay, City of Great King, p. 208). 
Not far from Aceldama is a conspicuously situated 
tomb with a Doric pediment, sometimes known as 
the “‘ whited sepulchre,”’ near which a large sepul- 
chral recess with a Doric portal hewn in the native 
rock is known as the “ Latibulum apostolorum.~ 
where the ‘T'welve are said to have concealed then- 
selves during the time between the Crucifixion and 
the Resurrection. The tombs continue quite down 
to the corner of the mountain, where it bends off 
to the S. along the valley of Jehoshaphat. None 
of the sepulchral recesses in the vicinity of Jeru- 
salem are so well preserved; most of them are very 
old [see infra] — small gloomy cavea, with narrow, 
rock-hewn doorways. 

Robinson places “the valley gate,” [which had 





Jib (Gibeon). See Ordnance Surrey of Jerusalem, p 
59 (1865). Compare the note under ACELDAMA. p 
19, and the text to which the note relates. The tes 
timony at present indicates different opintons. Hi. - 
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ts name from this ravine}, Neh. ii. 13, 15; 2 Chr. 
«xvi. 9, at the N. W. corner of Mount Zion in the 
apper part of this valley (Robinson, i. 220, 239, 

74, 320, 353; Williams, Holy City, i. suppl. 56, 
li. 499; Barclay, Cuy of Great King, 205, 208). 
[But see JERUSALEM. ] KE. V. 

* The group of tombs in the Valley of Hinnom 
and on the southern hill-side above the ravine are 
somewhat fully described in the Ordnance Survey 
of Jerusidem, pp. 67, 68 (1865). They are re- 
garded +‘ag having been made or modified at a later 
periud than those on the north side of the city.” 
Many of them have an inscription or scattered let- 
ters, byt nothing that can be well deciphered. 
Closer inspection shows some of these to be much 
more elaburate than hag been generally supposed. 
“(Close to the building of Aceldama the ruck is 
pertorated by seven ‘loculi,’ through one of which 
a chamber containing several more ‘loculi’ is 
reached; and one of these again, on the right-hand 
side, gives access to a second chamber with ‘lo- 
culi;* from that there is an opening to a third, 
and thence down a flight of steps to a fourth and 
last une, all the chambers having ‘loculi;’ most 
of them are filled with rubbish, and many have the 
ajpearance of leading to other chambers. " Sketches 
were taken of some of the appurtenances of these 
tombs, which accompany the text of the work re- 
ferred to. Tobler states the results of a special 
examination of these rock-sepulchres in Hinnom 
(Drute Wanderung, p. 348 ff). 

A very noticeable feature of this ravine is the 
precipitous wall of rocks which overhangs the gorye 
in its deepest part, on the left, as one goes west- 
ward and nearly opposite to Aceldama on the height 
above. The rocky ledges here are almost perpen- 
dicular, and are found to be at different points 
forty, thirty-six, thirty-three, thirty, and twenty 
feet high. A few trees still grow along the margin 
of the overhanging brow, and trees bere must an- 
ciently have been still more numerous when the 
kand was better cultivated. Aside from this pecu- 
liarity of the valley, recarded as one of its aspects, 
it has soine additional interest from ita having been 
connected by some with the death of Judas. It 
has been thought that he may have hung himself 
on the limb of a tree near the edge of one of these 
precipices, and that the rope or limb breaking, he 
fell to the bottom and was dashed to pieces. ‘This 
latter result would have been the more certain, in 
the event of his having go fallen, on account of the 
sharp ed:res projecting from the sides of the cliff, 
aa well as the rocky ground below. Dr. Robinson 
(Harmony of the Greek Gospels, § 151) supposes 
that some such relation as this may have existed 
between the traitor'’s “ bursting asunder ’’ and the 
suicide, though he does not assign the occurrence 
to any particular place. Tholuck (4fS. Notes) is 
one of those who think of Hinnom as the scene of 
the event. See on this point the Life of our Lord, 
by Andrews, p. 510 ff. (1867). We cannot indeed 
rel> very much on such minute specifications, be- 
cause so little being related, so little is really known 
respecting the manner of Judaa’s death. [JUDAS.] 

It may not be useless to correct more distinctly 





@ *That depends on the explanation. Dr. Conant 
remarks on the passage: « Like a cedar; namely, as 
@ cedar is bent, which is not easily done. The allusion 
m to the strength and stiffness of the tail, the small- 
est ami w akest of all the members of the aniinal’s 
pody ” ‘Buok of Job, with a Revised Version, p. 100). 
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a somewhat prevalent idea that the Valley of Hin- 
nom lies wholly on the south of Jerusalem. This 
name belongs also to the valley on the west of the 
city, though the latter is often called from the res- 
ervoirs there the V alley of Gihon. They are both 
parts of one and the same valley, which sweeps 
around the city on two sides. As a topographic: al 
description, the reader will find Robinson's concise 
account of thi8 locality (Phys. Geogr., pp. 97-10) 
very distinct and accurate. iH. 


HIPPOPOT’AMUS. There is hardly a 


doubt that the Hebrew behemoth (MTT) de- 


scribes the hippopotamus: the word itself bears 
the stronvest resemblance to the Coptic name pe- 
hemout, “the water-ox,”’ and at the same tite 
expresses in its Hebrew form, as the plural of 


TMETTR. the idea of a very large beast. Though 


now no longer found in the lower Nile, it was for- 
merly common there (Wilkinson, i. 239). The 
assoviation of it with the crocodile in the passage 
in which it is described (Job. xl. 15 ff), and most 
of the particulars in that passage are more appro- 
priate to the hippopotamus than to any other ani- 
mal. Behemoth eateth grass as an ox’? (Job xi. 
15) —a circumstance which is noticed as peculiar 
in an animal of aquatic habits; this is strictly true 
of the hippopotamus, which leaves the water by 
night, and feeds on veyetables and green crops. 
Its strength is enormous, vv. 16, 18, and the notice 
of the power of the muscles of the belly, * his 
force is in the navel of his belly,’ appears to le 
strictly correct. ‘The tail, however, is short, and 
it must be conceded that the first part of ver. 17, 
‘he moveth his tail like a cedar," seems not alto- 
gether applicable.¢ His mode of attack is with 
his mouth, which is armed with a formidable array 
of teeth, projecting incisors, and enormous curved 
canines; thus “ his creator oflers him a sword," 
for so the words in ver. 19 may be rendered. But 
the use of his sword is mainly for pacific purposes, 
‘the beasts of the field playing’? about him as he 
feeds; the hippopotamus being a remarkably inof- 
fensive animal. His retreat is among the lotuses 
(tzeelim; A. V. “shady trees’’) which abounded 
about the Nile, and amid the reeds of the river. 
Thoroughly at home in the water, “if the river ris- 
eth, he doth not take to flight; and he cares not 
if a Jordan (here an appellative for a ‘stream ’’) 
press on his mouth.’? Ordinary means of capture 
were ineffectual against the great strength of this 
animal. “ Will any take him before his eyes? "’ 
(7. e. openly, and without cunning), will any bore 
his nose with a gin?’ as was usual with large 
fish. ‘The method of killing it in Egypt was with 
a spear, the animul being in the first instance 
secured by a lasso, and repeatedly struck until it 
became exhausted (Wilkinson, i. 240); the very 
same method is pursued by the natives of South 
Africa at the present day (Livingstone, p. 73; in- 
stances of its great strength are noticed by the 
same writer, pp. 231, 232, 497). W. L. B. 


HYVRAH (TTI [nobility, noble birth) 


See also Hirzel's Hiob erklart, p. 240. There are sev- 
eral expressions in this celebrated description of the 
water-ox of the Nile which the present philology rep- 
resents somewhat differently from the A. V. See the 
versions of Ewald, De Wette, Umbreit, Conant, Noyes, 
and others. u 
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Elpds: Hiram), an Adullamite, the friend (U7) 
f Judah (Gen. xxxviii. 1, 12; and see 20). For 
‘friend ” the LXX. and Vulg. have “ shepherd,”’ 
probably reading WT). 

HIRAM or HU’/RAM (O°, or on 


[noble born = “TT Ges.]: [Rom. Xipdu, exc. 2 
Sam. v. 11, 1 “hr. xiv. 1, Xespdu; Vat. Alex. 
Xetpau: Hiram] on the different forms of the name 
see Huram). 1. The King of Tyre who sent 
workmen and materials to Jerusalem, first (2 Sam. 
v. 11, 1 Chr. xiv. 1) to build a palace for David 
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master, or father, given to him in 2 Chr. ii. 13 
iv. 16, see HURAM, No. 3. W. T. B. 


* At the distance of 14 hours on the hill-side 
east of Tyre, is a remarkable tomb known as Kabr 
Haran, i. e. Tomb of Hiram. “It stands all 
alone, apart alike from human habitation and an- 
cient ruin — a solitary, venerable relic of remote 
antiquity. In fact it is one of the most singular 
monuments in the land. It is an immense sarcoph- 
agus of limestone hewn out of a single block — 
12 feet long, 8 wide, and 6 high; covered by a lid 
slightly pyramidal, and 5 feet in thickness; — the 
whole resting on « massive pedestal, about 10 feet 


whom he ever loved (1 K. v. 1), and again (1 K.| high, composed of three layers of larce hewn 


v. 10, vii. 13, 2 Chr. ii. 14, 16) to build the Tem-! 


ple for Solomon, with whom he had a treaty of 
peace and commerce (1 K. v. 11, 12). The con- 
tempt with which he received Solomon's present 
of CaBUL (1 K. ix. 12) does not appear to have 
caused any breach between the two kings. He ad- 
mitted Solomon's ships, issuing from Joppa, to a 
share in the profitable trade of the Mediterranean 
(1 K. x. 22); and Jewish sailors, under the guid- 
ance of Tyrians, were taught to bring the gold of 
India (1 K. ix. 26) to Svlomon's two harbors on 
the Red Sea (see Ewald, Gesch. /sr. iii. 345- 
347). 

Eupolemon (ap. Euseb. Prep. Evang. ix. 30) 
states that David, after a war with Hiram, reduced 
him to the condition of a tributary prince. Dius, 
the Pheenician historian, and Menander of Ephesus 
(ap. Joseph. c. Ap. i. 17, 18) assign to Hiram a 
prosperous reign of 34 years; and relate that his 
father was Abibal, his son and successor Baleazar; 
that he rebuilt various idol-temples, and dedicated 
some splendid offerings; that he was successful in 
war; that he enlarged and fortified his city; that 
he and Solomon had a contest with riddles or dark 
sayings (compare Samson and his friends, Judg. 
xiv. 12), in which Solomon, after winning a large 
sum of money from the king of Tyre, was even- 
tually outwitted by Abdemon, one of his subjects. 
The intercourse of these great and kindred-minded 
kings was much celebrated by local historians. 
Josephus (Ant. viii. 2, § 8) states that the corre- 
spondence between them with respect to the build- 
ing of the Temple was preserved among the Tyrian 
archives in his days. With the letters in 1 K. v. 
and 2 Chr. ii. may be compared not only his copies 
of the letters, but also the still less authentic let- 
ters between Solomon and Hiram, and between 
Solomon and Vaphres (Apries?), which are pre- 
served by Kupolemon (ap. Euseb. Prep. Frang. 
ix. 30), and mentioned by Alexander Polyhistor 
(ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 21, p. 332). Some 
Phonician historians (7p. Tatian. cont. Gree. § 37) 
relae that Hiram, besides supplying timber for the 
Temple, gave his daughter in marriage to Solomon. 
Jewish writers in less ancient times cannot over- 
look Hiram's uncircumcisicn in his services towards 
the building of the ‘Temple. Their legends relate 
(ap. Fisenm. #nt. Jud. i. 868) that because he was 
a (rod-fearing man and built the Temple he was 
received alive into Paradise: but that, after he had 
been there a thousand ‘years, he sinned by pride, 
and was thrust down into hell. 

2. [Xipdu; Vat. Alex. Xe:pau: Hiram.) Hiram 
was the name of aman of mixed race (1 K. vii. 
13, 40, [45]), the principal architect and engineer 
vent by king Hiram to Svlomon; also called Hu- 


cans in the Chronicles. On the title of as = 


stones, the upper layer projecting a few inches. The 
monument is perfect, though weather-beaten. The 
only entrance to it is an aperture broken through 
the eastern end. A tradition, now received by all 
classes and sects in the surrounding country, makes 
this the tomb of Hiram, Solomon’s friend and 
ally; aud the tradition may have come down un- 
broken from the days of Tyre's grandeur. We 
have at least no just ground for rejecting it.” 
(Porter, Handbvok, ii. 395.) 

The people there also connect Hiram's name 
with a copious fountain over which a massive stone 
structure has been raised, which the traveller passes 
on the south shortly before coming to the site of 
Tyre (see Tristram's Land of Israel, p. 55, 2d ed.). 
Such traditions, whether they cleave rightfully or 
not to these particular places, have their interest. 
They come down to us through Phoenician chan- 
nels, and indirectly authenticate the history of 
Hiram as recorded by the Hebrew writers. H. 


HIRCA’NUS (‘Tpxavds [Myrcanian, from 
‘Ypxavia, @ province on the Caspian Sea]: //irca- 
nus), * a son of Tobias,’ who had a large treasure 
placed for security in the treasury of the Temple at 
the time of the visit of Heliodorus (c. 187 ub. ¢.; 
2 Macc. iii. 11). Josephus also mentions “ chil- 
dren of Tobias” (Ant. xii. 5, § 1, waides TwBiov), 
who, however, belonged to the faction of Menelaua, 
and notices especially a son of one of them (Joseph) 
who was named Hyreanus (Ant. xii. 4, § 2 tf). 
But there is no sufficient reason for identifying the 
Hyreanus of 2 Mace. with this grandson of ‘Tobias 
either by supposing that the ellipse (rod TwBiov) 
is to be so filled up (Grotius, Calmet), or that the 
sons of Joseph were popularly named after their 
grandfather (lwald, Gesch. iv. 309), which could 
scarcely have been the case in consequence of the 
great eminence of their father. 

The name appears to be simply a local appella- 
tive, and became illustrious afterwards in the Mac- 
cabean dynasty, though the circumstances which 
led to its adoption are unknown (yet comp. Joseph. 
Ant. xiii. 8, § 4). [Maccabers.]  B. F. W. 

* HIS is used throughout the A. V. instead of 
ifs, which does not occur in the original edition of 
1611, though it has been introduced in one place 
in later editions. [Ir.] This use sometimes occa- 
sions ambiguity, as in Matt. vi. 33, ** Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God, and his righteousnesa,’’ where 
Eastwood and Wright (Bible Word- Book, p. 252) 
erroneously refer the “ his ’’ to ‘kingdom "’ instead 
of to “God,"’ the Greek being riy 8i:xatocurm 
avrov, Not abris. “His righte usness’’ here 
means * the righteousness which He requires." 

A 


HITTITES, THE, the nation descended 
from Cheth (A. V. “Heth '’), the secoad son of 


HITTITES, THE 
Camaan. (1.) With five exceptions, noticed be- 
low, the word is ‘J" "7 = the Chittite [5 Xer- 
Taos, of Xerraio: Hetheus, Hethoei; in Ezr. ix. 
1, 6 EOt, Vat. E@e, Alex. £46:), in the singular 
number, according to the common Hebrew idiom. 
It is occasionally rendered in the A. V. in the sin- 
gular number, “ the Hittite’ (Ex. xxiii. 28, xxxiii. 
Q, xxxiv. 11; Josh. ix. 1, xi. 3), but elsewhere 
plural (Gen. xv. 20; Ex. iii. 8, 17, xiii. 5, xxiii. 
23; Num. xiii. 29; Deut. vii. 1, xx. 17; Josh. iii. 
10, xii. 8, xxiv. 11; Judg. iii. 5; 1 K. ix. 20; 2 
Chr. viii. 7; Ezr. ix. 1; Neh. ix. 8; 1 Esdr. viii. 
69, Xerraio). (2.) The plural form of the word 
is ONSATWT = the Chittim, or Hittites [Xerrly 
(Vat. -rew, Alex. Xerrrequ), Xerruy (Vat. -ecy), 


of Xerraioa: Hetthim, Hethwei] (Josh. i. 4; Judg. 
i. 26; 1 K. x. 29; 2 K. vii. 6; 2 Chr. i. 17). 
(3.) A Hittite [woman] ” is PWT [Xerrala: 
Cether] (Ez. xvi. 3, 45). In 1 K. xi. 1, the same 
word is rendered * Hittites.” 

1. Our first introduction to the Hittites is in the 
time of Abraham, when he bought from the Bene- 
Cheth, “Children of Heth ** — such was then their 
title — the field and the cave of Machpelah, be- 
longing to Ephron the Hittite. They were then 
settled at the town which was afterwards, under its 
new name of Hebron, to become one of the most 
famous cities of Palestine, then bearing the name 
of Kirjath-arba, and perhaps also of Mamre (Gen. 
xxiii. 19, xxv. 9). The propensities of the tribe 
appear at that time to have been rather commer- 
cial¢ than military. The ‘money current with 
the merchant,’ and the process of weighing it, 
were familiar to them; the peaceful assembly “in 
the gate of the city’ was their manner of receiv- 
ing the stranger who was desirous of having a 
‘¢ possession’ “secured”? to him among them. 
The dignity and courtesy of their demeanor also 
come out strongly in this narrative. As [Ewald 
well says, Abraham chose his allies in warfare from 
the Amorites, but he voes to the Hittites for his 
grave. But the tribe was evidently as yet but 
sinall, not important enough to be noticed beside 
the Canaanite and the Perizzite ’’ who shared the 
bulk of the land between them (Gen. xii. 6, xiii. 
7). Inthe southern part of the country they re- 
mained for a considerable period after this, possibly 
extending as far as Gerar and Beer-sheba, a good 
deal below Hebron (xxvi. 17, xxviii. 10). From 
their families Esau married his two first wives; 
and her fear lest Jacob should take the same course 
is the motive given by Kebekah for sending Jacob 
away to Haran. It was the same feeling that 
had urged Abram to send to Mesopotamia for a 
wife for [saac. The descendant of Shem could not 
wed with Hamites — “with the daughters of the 
Canaanites among whom I dwell . . . wherein I 
am a stranger,"’ but “go to my country and thy 
kindred "’ is his father’s command, “to the house 
of thy mother’s father, and take thee a wife from 
thence *’ (Gen. xxviii. 2, xxiv. 4). 

3. Throughout the book of Exodus the name of 
the Hittites occurs only in the usual formula for 
the occupants of the Promised Land. Changes 
oceur in the mode of stating this formula [CANAAN, 
p- 354 1], but the Hittites are never omitted (see 





@ “Canaanite” has in many places the force of 
-“ merchant ” or “ trafficker.” See among others the 
examples in vol. {. p. 351 6 


situate near Emesa, he conquered. 
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Ex. xxiii. 28). In the report of the spies, however. 
we have again a real historical notice of them: 
“the Hittite, the Jebusite, and the Amorite dwell 
in the mountain’? (Num. xiii. 29) Whatever 
temporary circumstances may have attracted them 
so far to the south as Beer-sheba, a people having 
the quiet commercial tastes of Ephron the Hittite 
and his companions can have had no call for the 
roving, skirmishing life of the country bordering 
on the desert; and thus, during the sojourn of 
Israel in Egypt, they had withdrawn themselves 
from those districts, retiring before Amalek (Num. 
xiii. 29) to the more secure mountain country in 
the centre of the land. Perhaps the words of 
Ezekiel (xvi. 3, 45) may imply that they helped to 
found the city of Jebus. 

From this time, however, their quiet habits 
vanish, and they take their part against the invader, 
in equal alliance with the other Canaanite tribes 
(Josh. ix. 1, xi. 8, &c.). 

3. Henceforward the notices of the Hittites are 
very few and faint. We meet with two individuals, 
both attached to the person of David. (1.) “¢ Ahim- 
elech the Hittite,’ who was with him in the hill 
of Hachilah, and with Abishai accompanied him by 
night to the tent of Saul (1 Sam. xxvi. 6). He is 
nowhere else mentioned, and was possibly killed in 
one of David’s expeditions, before the list in 2 Sam. 
xxiii. was drawn up. (2.) “ Uriah the Hittite,” 


one of “ the thirty '' of David's body-guard (2 Sam. 


xxiii. 39; 1 Chr. xi. 41), the deep tragedy of whose 
wrongs forms the one blot in the life of his master. 
In both these persons, though warriors by profes- 


sion, we can perhaps detect traces of those qualities 


which we have noticed as characteristic of the tribe. 
In the case of the first, it was Abishai, the practi- 


eal, unscrupulous “son of Zeruiah,’' who pressed 


David to allow him to kill the sleeping king: 
Ahimelech is clear from that stain. In the case 


of Uriah, the absence from suspicion and the gen- 
erous self-denial which he displayed are too well 


known to need more than a reference (2 Sam. xi. 
11, 12). 

4. The Egyptian annals tell us of a very power- 
ful confederacy of Hittites in the valley of the 
Orontes, with whom Sether I., or Sethos, waged 
war about B. C. 1340, and whose capital, Ketesh, 
[Eeyrt, p. 
d511.] 

5. In the Assyrian inscriptions, as lately deci- 
phered, there are frequent references to a nation 


of Khatti, who “formed a great confederacy ruled 


hy a number of petty chiefs,’ whose territory also 
lay in the valley of the Orontes, and who were 
sometimes assisted by the people of the sea-coast, 
probably the Phoenicians (Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 
i. 463). “ Twelve kings of the Southern Khatti 
are mentioned in several places.” If the identifi- 
cation of these people with the Hittites should 
prove to be correct, it agrees with the name Chat, 
as noticed under HETH, and affords a clew to the 
meaning of some passages which are otherwise 
puzzling. These are (a) Josh. i. 4, where the ex- 
pression ‘all the land of the Hittites '’ appears to 
mean all the land of Canaan, or at least the northern 
part thereof. (5) Judg. i. 26. Here nearly the 
sane expression recurs. [Luz.] (c) 1 K. x. 29; 
2 Chr. i. 17: * All the kings of the Hittites and 
kings of Aram "’ (probably identical with the ‘kings 
on this side Euphrates,’’ 1 K. iv. 24) are mentioned 
as purchasing chariots and horses from Ecvpt, for 
the possession of which they were so notorious, that 
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(2) it would seem to have become at a Liter date 
almost proverbial in allusion to an alarm of en 


uttack by chariots (2 K. vii. 6). 
6. Nothing is said of the religion or worship of 


the Hittites. Even in the enumeration of Solomon's 
idolatrous worship of the gods of his wives — among 
whom were Iittite women (1 K. xi. 1) — no Hittite 
deity is alluded to. (See 1K. xi. 5,7; 2K. xxiii. 


13.) 


7. The names of the individual Hittites men- 
They are all 
susceptible of interpretation as Hebrew words, which 
would lead to the belief either that the Hittites 
spoke a dialect of the Aramaic or Hebrew language, 
or that the words were Hebraized in their trans- 


tioned in the Bible are as follow. 


ference to the Bible records. 


ADAH (woman), Gen. xxxvi. 2. 
AHIMELECH, 1 Sam. xxvi. 6. 


BASHEMATH, accur. Bas'MATH (woman); pos- 


sibly a second name of Adah, Gen. xxvi. 34. 
BKEnt (father of Judith, below), Gen. xxvi. 34. 
Evon (father of Basmath), Gen. xxvi. 34. 
Epnros, Gen. xxiii. 10, 18, 14, &. 

JUDITH (woman), Gen. xxvi. 34. 

Unian, 2 Sam. xi. 3, &c., xxiii. 39, &e. 
ZOHAR (father of Ephron), Gen. xxiii. 8. 

In addition to the above, SIBBECHAI, who in the 

Hebrew text is always denominated a Hushathite, 

is by Josephus (Ant. vii. 12, § 2) styled a Hittite. 


HIVITES, THE (“N77 [perh. the villager, 
Ges.], i. e. the Chirvite: 6 Evaios; [in Josh. ix. 7, 
Xoppaios, and go Alex. in Gen. xxxiv. 2:] Meveus). 
The name is, in the original, uniformly found in 
the singular number. It never has, like that of the 
Hittites, a plural, nor does it appear in any other 
form. Perhaps we may assume from this that it 
originated in some peculiarity of locality or circum- 
stance, as in the case of the Amorites — “ moun- 
taineers;’’ and not in a progenitor, as did that of 
the Ammonites, who are also styled Bene-Ammon 
—children of Ammon—or the Hittites, Bene- 
Cheth — children of Heth. The name is explained 
by Ewald (Gesch. i. 318) as Binnenlinder, that is, 
- “ Midlanders; ’’ by Gesenius ( Thes. 451) as pugani, 
“villagers."’ In the following passages the name 
is given in the A. V. in the singular —THE 
HivirE: — Gen. x. 17; Ex. xxiii. 28, xxxiii. 2, 
xxxiv. 11; Josh. ix. 1, xi. 3; 1 Chr. i. 15: also 
Gen. xxxiv. 2, xxxvi. 2. In all the rest it is 
plural. 

1. In the genealogical tables of Genesis, « the 
Hivite"’ is named as one of the descendants — the 
sixth in order — of Canaan, the son of Ham (Gen. 
x. 17; 1 Chr. i. 15). In the first enumeration of 
the nations who, at the time of the call of Abraham, 
occupied the promised land (Gen. xv. 19-21), the 
Hivites are omitted from the Hebrew text (though 
in the Samaritan and LX.X. their name is inserted ). 
This has led to the conjecture, amongst others, that 
they are identical with the KADMONITES, whose 
name is found there and there only (Reland, Pal. 
140; Bochart, Phal. iv. 36; Can. i. 19). But are 
not the Kadmonites rather, as their name implies, 
the representatives of the Bene-kedem, or “ children 
of the East'’? The name constantly occurs in the 
formula by which the country is designated in the 
earlier books (Ex. iii. 8, 17, -xiii. 5, xxiii. 23, 28, 
xxxlil. 2, xxxiv. 11; Deut. vii. 1, xx. 17; Josh. iii. 
JO, ix. 1, xii. 8, xxiv. 11), and also in the later 
ones (1 K. ix. 20; 2 Chr. viii. 7; but comp. Ezr. 
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ix. 1, and Neh. ix. 8). It is, however, absent is 
the report of the spies (Num. xiii. 29), a document 
which fixes the localities occupied by the Canaanite 
nations at that time. Perhaps this is owing to 
the then insignificance of the Hivites, or perhaps 
to the fact that they were indifferent to the special 
locality of their settlements. 

2. We first encounter the actual people of the 
Hivites at the time of Jacob's return to Canaan. 
Shechem was then (according to the current He- 
brew text) in their possession, Hamor the Hivite 


being the “prince (S°W) of the land’ (Gen. 
xxxiv. 2). They were at this time, to judge of 
them by their rulers, a warm and impetuous 
people, credulous, and easily deceived by the crafty 
and cruel sons of Jacob. The narrative further 
exhibits them as peaceful and commercial, given tw 
“trade '’ (10, 21), and to the acquiring of + 
sessions ’’ of cattle and other « wealth ” (10, 23, 28, 
29). Like the Hittites they held their assemblies 
or conferences in the gate of their city (20). We 
may also see a testimony to their peaceful habits 
in the absence of any attempt at revenge on Jacob 
for the massacre of the Shechemites. Perhaps a 
similar indication is furnished by the name of the 
god of the Shechemites some generations after this 
— Baal-berith — Baal of the league, or the alliance 
(Judg. viii. 33, ix. 4, 46); by the way in which 
the Shechemites were beaten by Abimelech (40); 
and by the unmilitary character, both of the weapon 
which caused Abimelech’s death and of the person 
who discharged it (ix. 53). 

The Alex. MS., and several other MSS. of the 
LXX., in the above narrative (Gen. xxxiv. 2) sub- 
stitute “ Horite’’ for “ Hivite.” The change is 
remarkable from the usually close adherence of the 
Alex. Codex to the Hebrew text, but it is not cor- 
roborated by any other of the ancient versions, nor 
is it recommended by other considerations. No 
instances occur of Horites in this part of Palestine, 
while we know, from a later narrative, that there 
was an important colony of Hivites on the hichland 
of Benjamin at Gibeon, etc., no very great distance 
from Shechem. On the other hand, in Gen. xxxvi. 
2, where Aholibamah, one of Esau’s wives, is said to 
have been the daughter of [Anah] the daughter of 
Zibeon the Hirvite, all considerations are in favor of 
reading ‘ Horite’’ for “ Hivite.’’ In this case we 
fortunately possess a detailed genealogy of the fam- 
ily, by comparison of which little doubt is left of 
the propriety of the change (comp. verses 20, 24, 
25, 30, with 2), although no ancient version has 
suggested it here. 

3. We next meet with the Hivites during the 
conquest of Canaan (Josh. ix. 7, xi. 19). Their 
character is now in some respects materially altered. 
They are still evidently averse to fighting, but they 
have acquired — possibly by long experience in 
trafic —an amount of craft which they did not 
before possess, and which enables them to turn the 
tables on the Israelites in a highly successful man- 
ner (Josh. ix. 8-27). The colony of Hivites,* who 
made Joshua and the heads of the tribes their 
dupes on this occasion, had four cities — Gibeon, 
Chephirah, Beeroth, and Kirjath-jearim — situated, 
if our present knowledge is accurate, at considerable 
distances asunder. It is not certain whether the 
three last were destroyed by Joshua or not (xi. 19); 

a Here again the LXX. (both MSS.) have Horites 
for Hivites; but we cannot accept the change without 
further consideration. 
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Gibeon certainly was spared. In ver. 11 the Gib- 
eonites speak of the “elders” of their city, a word 
which does not necessarily point to any special 
form of government, as is assumed by Winer 
(Heviter), who uses the ambiguous expression that 
they “lived under a republican constitution ” (in 
republicanischer Verfussuny)! See also Ewald 
(Gesch. i. 318, 319). 

4. The main body of the Hivites, however, were 
at this time living on the northern confines of 
western Palestine — “ under Hermon, in the land 
of Mizpeh” (Josh. xi. 3) — in Mount Lebanon, 
from Mount Baal-Hernion to the entering in of 
Hamath " (Judy. iii. 3). Somewhere in this neigh- 
borhood they were settled when Joab and the cap- 
tains of the host, in their tour of numberinz, came 
to “all the cities of the Hivites’’ near Tyre (2 
Sam. xxiv. 7). In the Jerusalem Targum on Gen. 
x. 17, they are called Tripvlitans (SABI), 
a name which points to the same general northern 
locality. 

5. In speaking of the Avi, or Avvites, a sug- 
gestion has been made by the writer that they may 
have been identical with the Hivites. his is ap- 
parently corroborated by the fact that, according to 
the notice in Deut. ii., the Avites seem to have been 
dispersed before the Hivites appear on the scene of 
the sacred history. G. 


HIZKVAH (717M [strength of Jehovah): 
"E¢exias: Ezecias), an ancestor of Zephaniah the 
prophet (Zeph. i. 1). 


HIZKI’JAH (RINT [as above]: ’E(exla: 
Hezecit), according to the punctuation of the A. 
V.a man who sealed the covenant of refurmation 
with Kzra and Nehemiah (Neh. x. 17). But there 
is no doubt that the name should be taken with 
that preceding it, as “ Ater-Hizkijah,"’ a name 
given in the lists of those who returned from Baby- 
lon with Zerubbabel. It appears also extremely 
likely that the two names following these in x. 17, 
18 (Azzur, Hodijah) are only currupt repetitions 
of them. 

This and the preceding name are identical, and 
are the same with that given in the A. V. as 
HEZEKIAH. 


HO’BAB (3397 [love, beloved]: 5 'OBdB, 
Alex. Q8a8; in Judy. "IwBaB: Hvbab). This 
name is found in two places only (Num. x. 29; 
Judg. iv. 11), and it seems doubtful whether it 
denotes the father-in-law of Moses, or his son. 
(1.) In favor of the latter are (a.) the express state- 
ment that Hobab was “the son of Rayuel’? (Num. 
x. 2U); Kaguel or Reuel — the Hebrew word in 
both cases is the same — being identified with 
Jethro, not only in Ex. ii. 18 (comp. iii. 1, &.), 
but also by Josephus, who constantly gives him 
that name. (6.) The fact that Jethro had some 
time previously left the Israelite camp to return to 
his own country (Ex. xviii. 27). The words ‘the 
father-in-law of Moses in Num. x. 29, though in 
most of the ancient versions connected with Hobab, 
will in the original read either way, so that no 
argument can be founded on them. (2.) In favor 
of Holtab's identity with Jethro are («.) the words 
of Judg. iv. 11; but it should be remembered that 
fis is (ostensibly) of later date than the other, and 
altogether a more casual statement. (4.) Josephus 
an spe.sing of Raguel remarks once (.4né. ii. 12, $ 1) 
that Le © Lad futhor, 2. e. Jethro) fur a surnune” 
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(rovro yap Ay exlkAnua 7q ‘PayounA). From 
the absence of the article here, it is inferred by 
Whiston and others that Josephus intends that he 
had more than one surname, but this seems hardly 
sate. 

, The Mohammedan traditions are certainly in favor 
of the identity of Hobab with Jethro. He is known 
in the Koran and elsewhere, and in the East at the 


present day, by the name of Sho'eib ( namics )y 


doubtless a corruption of Hobab. According to 
those traditions he was the prophet of God to the 
idolaters of Afedyen (Midian), who not believing 
his message were destroyed (Lane’s Koran, 179- 
181); he was blind (2b. 180 note); the rod of Moses 
was his gift, it had once been the rod of Adan, 
and was of the myrtle of Daradise, etc. (/). 190; 
Weil's Bibl. Legends, 107-109). The name of 
Sho'cid still remains attached to one of the waidies 
on the east side of the Jordan, opposite Jericho, 
through which, according to the tradition of the 
locality (Seetzen, Hersen, 1854, ii. 319, 376), the 
children of Israel descended to the Jordan. (Brru- 
Nimran.] According to this tradition, therefore, 
he accompanied the people as far as the Promised 
Land, though whatever weight that may possess is, 
when the statement of Ex. xviii. 27 is taken into 
account, ayainst his identity with Jethro. Other 
places bearing his name and those of his two 
daughters are shown at Sinai and on the Gulf of 
Akaba (Stanley, S. ¢ P. p. 33). 

But whether Hobab was the father-in-law of 
Moses or not, the notice of him in Num. x. 29-32, 
though brief, is full of point and interest. While 
Jethro is preserved to us as the wise and practiced 
administrator, Hobab appears as the experienced 
Bedouin sheikh, to whom Moses looked for the 
material satety of his cumbrous caravan in the new 
and ditticult ground before them. ‘The tracks and 
passes of that “waste howling wilderness "’ were 
all familiar to him, and his practiced sight would 
be to them “instead of eyes” in discerning the 
distant clumps of verdure which betokened the wells 
or springs for the daily encampment, and in giving 
timely warning of the approach of Amalekites or 
other spuilers of the desert. (JETHRO.] G. 


HO’BAH [or HO’BA, A. V. ed. 1611] 
(FIDW [concealed, Ges. ; lurking-hole, First): 
XoBd: Mvb«), the place to which Abraham pursued 
the kings who had pillaged Sodom (Gen. xiv. 15). 
It was situated “to the north of Damascus "’ 


(ripeT? Onin). Josephus mentions a tra- 


dition concerning Abraham which he takes from 
Nicolaus of Damascus: —“ Abraham reigned at 
Damascus, being a foreigner . . . and his name is 
still famous in the country; and there is shown a 
village called from him Zhe Habitation of Abra- 
ham” (Ant. i. T, § 2). It is remarkable that in 
the villaze of Burzeh, three iniles north of Damas- 
cus, there is a wely held in high veneration by the 
Mohanmedans, and called after the name of the 
patriarch, Sfasjad bruhim, “the prayer-place of 
Abraham.’’ The tradition attached to it is that 
here Abraham offered thanks to God after the total 
discomfiture of the eastern kings. Behind the twe/y 
is a cleft in the rock, in which another tradition 
represents the patriarch as taking refuge on one 
occasion from the giant Nimrod. It is remarkable 
that the word //obth signifies ‘a hiding-place.”’ 
The Jews of Damascus atlirm that the villace of 
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Jébar, not far from Burzch, is the Hobah of Scrip- 
ture. They have a synagogue there dedicated to 
Elijah, to which they make frequent pilgrimages 
(see p. 720 6, note; also //undb. Jor Syr. and Pal. 
pp- 491, 492). J. L. P. 


HOD (TF (splendor, ornament]: Ad; [Vat-] 
Alex. 93: Hod), one of the sons of Zophah, among 
the descendants of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 37). 


HODATAH [3 syl.] (Chetis, TTI, 


altered in the Keri to WHVIVWT, & e. Hopa- 
vra/Hu [splendor of Jehovah): 'OB8oAla; Alex. 
QNBovia: Oduia), son of Eliotnai, one of the last 
members of the royal line of Judah; mentioned 1 
Chr. iii. 24. 


HODAVI‘AH (MINN [as above}: 'N8ovla: 
Odvin). 1. A man of Manasseh, one of the heads 
of the half-tribe on the east of Jordan (1 Chr. v. 
24). 

2. (Vat. OSua: Oduia.] A man of Benjamin, 
son of Has-senuah (1 Chr. ix. 7). 

3. (Vat. Sodoua: Odavia.}] A Levite, who 
seems to have given his name to an important 
family in the tribe —the Bene Hodaviah (Ezr. ii. 
40). In Nehemiah the name appears as HODEVAH. 
Lord A. Hervey has called attention to the fact 
that this name is closely connected with Judah 
(Genenlogies, p. 119). This being the case, we 
probably find this Hodaviah mentioned again in 
fii. 9. 


HO’DESH (WF [new moon, or time of the 
new moon): *A&dh; [Comp. Xd8es:] Hodes), a 
woman named in the genealogies of Benjamin (1 
Chr. viii. 9) as the wife of a certain Shaharaim, 
and mother of seven children. Shaharaim had two 
wives besides Hodesh, or possibly Hodesh was a 
second name of one of those women (ver. 8). The 
LXX. by reading Baara, Baadd, and Hodesh, 'Ada, 
seem to wish to establish such a connection. 


HOD/EVAH (7YTW, Keri TTIW [perh. 
brightness, ornament of Jehovah]: Ovsoula: [ Vat. 
@ovdoura:} Alex. OvSourd: Oduta), Bene-Hodevah 
‘ {sous of H.], a Levite family, returned from Cap- 
tivity with Zerubbabel (Neh. vii. 43). In the 
parallel lists it is given as HopAVIAH (No. 8) and 
SUDIAB. 


HODI’AH (FT* TV [splendor of Jehovah): 
H ‘ISoula; Alex. lovSaia; [Comp. 'N8la:] Odaia), 
one of the two wives of Ezra, a man of Judah, and 
mother to the founders of Keilah and Eshtemoa 
(1 Chr. iv. 19). She is doubtless the same person 
as Jehudijah (in verse 18, that is “ the Jewess’’), 
in fact, except the article, which is disregarded in 
the A. V., the two names are identical [comp. 
Hopavian, No. 3]. Hodiah is exactly the same 
oame as Hopiyan, under which form it is given 
more than onee in the A. V. 


HODIJAH (771177 [as above]: ’n3ovta: 
Odia, Odaia). This is in the original precisely the 
same name as the preceding, though spelt differently 
in the A. V. It occurs — 

1. A Levite in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah 
(Neh. viii. 7: and probably also ix. 5; x. 10). The 
@ In dich MS. the same equivalent as the above has 
deen given Sor HoraM. 
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name with others is omitted in the two first of 
these passages in the LXX. 

2. ['Qd0du; Alex. N3ova: Odaia.] Another 
Levite at the same time (Neh. x. 13). 

3. {NSovla; Vat. Alex. FA. O8ouvia: Odata.] 
A layman; one of the “heads” of the people at 
the same time (Neh. x. 18). 

HOG’LAH (79301 [partridge]: "E-yad; 
Alex. AryAa, AryAau: Hegla), the third of the 
five daughters of Zelophehad, in whose favor the 
law of inheritance was altered so that a daughter 
could inherit her father's estate when he left no 
sons (Num. xxvi. 33, xxvii. 1, xxxvi. 11, Josh. 
xvii. 3). 

The name also occurs in BETH-HOGLAH, which 
see. 


HO’HAM (BW {whom Jehovah incites, 
Ges.]: "EAdu; Alex. ArAau;? Oham), king of 
Hebron at the time of the conquest of Canaan 
(Josh. x. 8); one of the five kings who were pursued 
by Joshua down the pass of Beth-horon, and who 
were at last captured in the cave at Makkedah and 
there put to death. As king of Hebron he is 
frequently referred to in Josh. x., but his name 
occurs in the above passage only. 

HOLM-TREE (xpivos: ilex) occurs only in 
the apocryphal story of Susanna (ver. 58). The 
passage contains a characteristic play on the names 
of the two trees mentioned by the elders in their 
evidence. That on the mastich (cyivov . .. 
kyyeAos oxloe: oe) has been noticed under that 
head [MASTICH-TREE, note]. That on the holm- 
tree (xpivoy) is ** the angel of God waiteth with the 
sword to cut thee in two” ({va xplaa: ve). For the 
historical significance of these puns see SUSANNA. 
The xpivos of Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. iii. 7, § 
3, and 16, § 1, and elsewhere) and Dioscorides (i. 
144) denotes, there can be no doubt, the Quercus 
coceifera, the Q. pseudo-coccifera, which is perhaps 
not specifically distinct from the first-mentioned 
oak. The i/ex of the Roman writers was applied 
both to the holm-oak ( Quercus tlex) and to the 
Q. coccifera or kermes oak. See Pliny (i. N. 
xvi. 6). 

For the oaks of Palestine, see a paper by Dr. 
Hooker in the Transactions of the Linneeun Society, 
vol. xxiii. pt. ii. pp. 881-387. [Oak.] W. H. 

HOLOFER’NES, or, more correctly, O1o- 
FERNES (’OdAogéprns: [ Holofernes]),° was, accord- 
ing to the book of Judith, a general of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of the Assyrians (Judg. ii. 4), who was 
alain by the Jewish heroine Judith during the siege 
of Bethulia. [JupiTH.] The name occurs twice in 
Cappadocian history, as borne by the brother of 
Ariarathes I. (c. B. c. 350), and afterwards by a 
pretender to the Cappadocian throne, who was at 
first supported and afterwards imprisoned by Deme- 
trius Soter (c. B. ©. 158). The termination (Tis- 
saphernes, ete.) points to a Persian origin, but the 
meaning of the word is uncertain. B. F. W. 

HO’LON on [abode, halting-place, Sim.]}: 
Xadov xal Xavvd, Alex. X:Aovwy; 4 TeaAaAd, Alex. 
NAwy: Clon, Holon). 1. A town in the mountains 
of Judah: one of the first group, of which Debir 
was apparently the most considerable. It is named 
between GOSHEN and GILoH (Josh. xv. 51), and 
a ee 

b *In the A. V. ed. 1611 the name is generally 
printed “ Olofernes,” though * Holofernes” also on 
curs. A. 


HOMAM 


was allotted with ite ‘suburbs’? to the priests 
(xxi. 15). In the list of priest's cities of 1 Uhr. 
i. the name appears ag H1ILeN. In the Onomas- 
ticon (* Helon''’ and “ Olon’’) it is mentioned, but 
not yu as to imply its then existence. Nor has the 
name been since recognized by travellers. 


2. (]VOFT [as above]: Xeacy: Helon), a city 
of Moab (Jer. xlviii. 21, only). It was one of the 
towns of the |fishor, the level downs (A. V. “ plain 
country ’’) east of Jordan, and is named with 
Jahazah, Dibon, and other known places; but no 
identification of it has yet taken place, nor does it 
appear in the parallel lists of Num. xxxii. and 
Josh. xiii. G. 


HOMAM (Og (extermination, Ges.]: 
Aiudy: Homan), the form under which in 1 Chr. 
i. 39 an Edomite name appears, which in Gen. 
Xxxvi. is given HEMAM, Hlomam is assumed by 
Gesenius to be the original form (Thes. p. 385 a). 
By Knobel (Genesis, p. 254), the name is compared 
with that of Homaina ( Xprnc ); a town now 
ruined, though once important, half-way between 
Petra and Ailath, on the ancient goad at the back 


of the mountain. See Laborde, Journey, p. 207, 
Ameime ; also the Arabic authorities mentioned by 


Knobel. G; 
HOMER. [Mrasures.] 
* HONEST. [Hosegsry.] 


* HONESTY, for ceuvdrns (A. V.), 1 Tim. 
ii. 2, is more restricted in its idea than the Greek 
word geuvdrns. The latter designates generally 
dignity of character, including of course probity, 
but also other qualities allied to self-control and 
decorum. The same word is rendered * gravity,” 
1 Tim. iii. 4, and Tit. ii. 7. It may be added that 
“honest” (which in the N. T. usually represents 
wards, once geuyds) is often to be taken as equiv- 
alent to “ good" or “reputable.’’ Like the Latin 
honeastus, it describes what is honorable, becoming, 
or morally beautiful in character and conduct. 
‘6 Honestly ' is used in the A. V. ina similar man- 
ner as the rendering of exaynudyws and xad@s 
(Rom. xiii. 13; 1 Thess. iv. 12; Heb. xiii. 18). 

H. 

HONEY. We have already noticed [Foon] 
the extensive use of honey as an article of ordinary 
food among the Hebrews: we shall therefore in the 
present article restrict ourselves to a description of 
the different articles which passed under the [lebrew 


name of d°b1sh (w7). In the first place it ap- 


plies to the product of the bee, to which we ex- 
clusively apply the name of honey. All travellers 
agree in describing Palestine as a land “ flowing 
with honey ’’ (Ex. iii. 8), bees being abundant even 
in the remote parts of the wilderness, where they 
deposit their honey in the crevices of the rocks or 
in hollow trees. In some parts of northern Arabia 
the hills are so well stocked with bees, that no 
sooner are hives placed than they are occupied 
(Wellsted’s Trarels, ii. 123). The Hebrews had 
special expressions to describe the exuding of the 


honey from the comb, such as nipheth (M3), 
« dropping "' (Cant. iv. 11; Prov. v. 3, xxiv. 13), 
taiph (FA), “overflowing” (Ps. xix. 10; Prov. 
xvi. 24), and y@ar (VY) or yr'drah (TTY) (1 
Sam. xiv. 27; Cant. v. 


1) —expressions which 
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answer to the mel aceium of Pliny (xi. 15): the 
second of these terms approaches neurest to the 
sense of “honey comd,’’ inasmuch as it is connected 
with nopheth in Ps. xix. 10, “the droppings of the 
comb.’* (2.) In the secund place, the term d'bask 
applies to a decoction of the juice of the grape, 
which is still called dibs, and which forms an article 
of commerce in the Mast; it was this, and not 
ordinary bee-honey, which Jacob sent to Joseph 
(Gen. xliii. 11), and which the Tyrians purchased 
from Palestine (Ez. xxvii. 17). The mode of pre- 
paring it is described by Pliny (xiv. 11): the must 
was either boiled down to a half (in which case it 
was called defiutum), or to a third (when it was 
called siracum. or sapa, the glpaos olvos, and 
€eYnua of the Greeks): it was mixed either with 
wine or milk (Virg. Georg. i. 296; Ov. Fast. iv. 
780): it is still a favorite article of nutriment 
among the Syrians, and has the appearance of 
coarse honey (Russell, Aleppo, i. 82). (3.) A third 
kind has been described by some writers as “ vege- 
table’? honey, by which is meant the exudations 
of certain trees and shrubs, such as the 7umarizx 
mannifera, found in the peninsula of Sinai, or the 
stunted oaks of Luristan and Mesopotamia. The 
honey which Jonathan ate in the wood (1 Sam. 
xiv. 25), and the “wild honey '’ which supported 
St. John (Matt. iii. 4), have been referred to this 
species. We do not agree to this view: the honey 
in the wood was in such abundance that Jonathan 
took it up on the end of a stick; but the vegetable 
honey is found only in small globules, which must 
be carefully collected und strained before being used 
(Wellsted, ii. 50). The use of the term yar in 
that passage is decisive against this kind of honey. 
The pédc &ypiov of Matthew need not mean any- 
thing else than the honey of the wild bees, which 
we have already stated to be common in Palestine, 
and which Josephus (B. J. iv. 8, § 3) specifies 
among the natural productions of the plain of 
Jericho: the expression is certainly applied by 
Diodorus Siculus (xix. 94) to honey exuded from 
trees; but it may also be applied like the Latin 
mel silvestre (Vlin. xi. 16) to a particular kind of 
bee-honey. (4.) A fourth kind is described by 
Josephus (/. ¢.), as being manufactured from the 
juice of the date. : 
The prohibition against the use of honey in meat 
offerings (Lev. ii. 11) appears to have been grounded 
on the fermentation produced by it, honey soon 
turning sour, and even forming vinegar (L’lin. xxi. 
48). his fact is embodied in the Talmudical 
word /idbish = “ to ferment,’’ derived ‘rom Cbash. 
Other explanations have been offered, as that bees 
were unclean (Philo de Sacrif. ¢. 6, App. il. 255), 
or that the honey was the artificial «sds (Luhr, 
Symbol. ii. 323). W.L. B. 


* HONEY-COMB. [Hoxey.] 
* HOOD. Is. iii. 23. [HEAp-press.] 


HOOK, HOOKS. Various kinds of hooks 
are noticed in the Bible, of which the following ara 
the most important. 


1. Fishing-hooks (38, “YO, Am. iv. 2; 


mr, Job xli. 2; Is. xix. 8; Hab. i. 15). The 
two first of these Hebrew terms mean primarily 
thorns, and secondarily fishing-hooks, from the 
similarity in shape, or perhaps from thorns having 
been originally used for the purpose; in both cases 
the LXX. and Vulg. are mistaken in their render- 
ings, giving SwAois and contes for the first. AéBry- 
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ras and ollis for the second; the third term refers | [Vat. -ver: 


bo the contraction of the mouth by the hook. 
2 TW (A. V. “thom ”), properly a ring 
(WéAAtoy, ciculus) placed through the mouth of 


a large fish and attached by a cord (71938) to a 
stake for the purpose of keeping it alive in the 
water (Job xli. 2); the word ineaning the curd is 
rendered “ hook” in the A. V. and = TXotvos. 


3. TILT and TTI, generally rendered “hook” 
in the A. V. after the LXX. &yxirrpoy, but prop- 
erly a ring (circulua), such as in our country is 
placed through the nose of a bull, and similarly 
used in the east for leading about lions (Iz. xix. 4, 
where the A. V. has “ with chains’), camels, and 
other animals. A similar method was adopted for 
leading prisoners, as in the case of Manasseh who 
was led with rings (2 Chr. xxxiii. 11; A. V. “in 
the thorns’). An illustration of this practice is 
found in a bas-relief discovered at Khorsabad (Lay- 
ard, ii. 376). The expression is used several times 
in this sense (2 K. xix. 28; Is. xxxvii. 29; Ez. 


xxix. 4, xxxviii. 4). The term wp is used in 


a similar sense in Job xl. 24 (A. V. “bore his nose 
with a gin,” margin). 


Hook. (Layard’s Nineveh.) 

4, OV), a term exclusively used in reference to 
the Tabernacle, rendered “ hooks” in the A. Y. 
The LXX. varies in its rendering, sometimes giv- 
ing keparls, t. €. the cayntal of the pillars, some- 
times Kpixos and dyxvAn; the expenditure of gold, 
as given in Ex. xxxviii. 28, has led to this doubt; 
they were, however, most probably hooks (Ex. xxvi. 
32, 37, xxvii. 10 ff., xxxviii. 10 ff.); the word seems 
to have given name to the letter 1 in the Hebrew 
alphabet, possibly from a similarity of the form in 
which the latter appears in the Greek Digamma, 
to that of a hook. 


5. TTD, a vine-dresser’s pruning-hook (Is. 
ii. 4, xviii. 5; Mic. iv. 3; Joel iii. 10). 

6. ID and mow (xped-ypa), a flesh-hook 
for getting up the joints of meat out of the boiling 
pot (Lex. xxvii. 3; 1 Sam. ii. 13-14). 

7. DWANOW (Ez. xl. 43), a term of very doubt- 
ful meaning, probably meaning ‘ hooks’ (as in the 
A. V.), used for the purpose of hanging up ani- 
mals to flay them (purcilli bifurci, Ges. Thes. p. 
1470): other meanings given are — ledges (lubia, 
Vulg.}, or eaves, as though the word were DINDW . 
pens for keeping the animals previous to their being 
slaughtered ; hearth-stones, as in the margin of the 
A. V.; and lastly, gutters to receive and carry off 
the blood from the slaughtered animals. 

W. L. B. 


HOPH’NI (QIEM, a fighter [a pugilist, 
borer, Ges. ; one strong, powerful, First]: ‘Opvl 





a *Dean Stanley finds a lessor also for other and 
later times {mn that “great and instructive wicked- 


oves ” which the names uf Phineas und Hopi recall | 


HOR, MOUAT 
Alex. in 1 Sam. ii. 34, Egve, tv. 4 


11, 17, Over: Ophni}) and Parnenas (DIM, 
Siveds (Vat. He.vees]), the two sons of Eli, ‘who 
fulfilled their hereditary sacerdotal duties at Shiloh. 
Their brutal rapacity and lust, which seemed to 
acquire fresh violence with their father’s increasing 
years (1 Sam. ii. 22, 12-17), filled the people with 
disgust and indignation, and provoked the curse 
which was denounced against their father's house 
first by an unknown prophet (vy. 27-36), and then 
by Samuel (1 Sam. iii. 11-14). They were both 
cut off in one day in the flower of their age, and 
the ark which they had accompanied to battle 
against the Philistines was lost on the same occa- 
sion (1 Sam. iv. 10, 11). The predicted ruin and 
ejectment of Eli's house were fulfilled in the reign 
of Solomon. [Ett; Zapok.] The unbridled 
licentiousness of these young priests gives us a ter- 
rible glimpse into the fallen condition of the chosen 
people (Iewald, Gesch. ii. 638-638).¢ ‘The Scrip- 
ture calls them “sons of Belial” (1 Sam. ii. 12); 
and to this our great poet alludes in the words — 


**To him no temple stood 

Or altar smoked; vet who more oft than he 
In temples and at altars, when the pricst 

Turns atheist, as did Eli's sons, who filled 
With lust and violence the house of God? 
Par. Lost, i. 492. ¥F. W. F. 


HOR, MOUNT (MTT “Wl, = Aor the 
mountain, remarkable as the only case in which 
the name comes first). 1. (np 7d Spos: -Mons 
Hor), the mountain in which Aaron died (Num. 
xx. 25, 27). The word Hor is regarded by the 
lexicographers as an archaic form of //ar, the usual 
Hebrew term for “mountain” (Gesenius, hes. 
p. 391 6; First, Aandi, ad voc., etc.), 80 that the 
meaning of the name is simply “the mountain of 
mountains,” as the LXNX. have it in another case 
{see below, No. 2) 7d dpos Td Spos: Vulg. muons 
altissimus; and Jerome (Ep. ad Fabiolam) “non 
in monte simpliciter sed in montis monte.” 

The few facts given us in the Bible regarding 
Mount Hor are soon told. It was “on the boundary 
line’? (Num. xx. 23) or “at the edge” (xxxiii. 37) 
of the land of Fdom. It was the next halting- 
place of the people after Kadesh (xx. 22, xxxiii. 
37), and they quitted it for Zalmonah (xxxiii. 41) 
in the road to the Ked Sea (xxi. 4). It was during 
the encampment at Kadesh that Aaron was gath- 
ered to his fathers. At the command of Jehovah, 
he, his brother, and his son ascended the moun- 
tain, in the presence of the people, “in the eyes 
of all the congregation.” The garments, and with 
the garments the oftice, of high-priest were taken 
from Aaron and put upon Eleazar, and Aaron died 
there in the top of the mountain. In the circum- 
stances of the ascent of the height to die, and in 
the marked exclusion from the Promised Land, the 
end of the one brother resembled the end of the 
other; but in the presence of the two survivors, 
and of the gazing crowd below, there is a striking 
difference between this event and the solitary death 
of Moses. 

Mount Hor “is one of the very few spots con- 
nected with the wanderings of the Israelites which 
admit of no reasonable doubt"? (Stanley, Syr. and 
Pal. p. 86). It is almost unnecessary to state that 








to us. See his remarks, History of the Jewish Church. 
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lt is situated on the eastern side of the great valley! Of the geological formation of Mount Hor we 
of the Arabah, the highest and most conspicuous have no very trustworthy accounts. The general 
of the whole range of the sandstone mountains of | structure of the range of Edom, of which it forms 
Edom, having close beneath it on its eastern side — | the most prominent feature, is new red sandstone, 
though strange to say the two are not visible to | displaying itself to an enormous thickness. Above 
each other — the mysterious city of Petra. The that is the Jura limestone, and higher still the 
tradition has existed from the earliest date. Jose-|cretaceous beds, which latter in Mount Seir are 
phus does not mention the name of Hor (Ant. iv. |reported to be 3,500 feet in thickness (Wilson, 
4,§7), but he describes the death of Aaron as! Lands, i. 194). Through these deposited strata 
taking place “on a very high mountain which sur- | longitudinal dykes of red granite and porphyry 
rounded the metropolis of the Arabs,’’ which latter | have forced their way, running nearly north and 
“was formerly called Arke, but now Petra.”’ In | south, and so completely silicifying the neighboring 
the Onomasticon of Eusebius and Jerome it is Or | sandstone as often to give it the look of a primitive 
mons — ‘a mountain in which Aaron died, close | rock. ‘To these combinations are due the extraor- 
to the city of Petra.” When it was visited by the | dinary colors for which Petra is so famous. Mount 
Crusaders (see the quotations in Rob. 521), the | Hor itself is said to be entirely sandstone, in very 
sanctuary was already on its top, and there is little | horizontal strata (Wilson, i. 290). Its height, 
doubt that it was then what it is now — the Jebel | according to the latest. measurements, is 4,800 feet 
Nebs-Harén, “the mountain of the Prophet |(Eng.) above the Mediterranean, that is to say 
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about 1,700 feet above the town of Petra, 4,000 





View of the summit of Mount Hor. (From Laborde.) 


the level of the Arabah, and more than 6,000 
the Dead Sea (Roth, in Petermann’s Mit- 
1858, i. 3). The mountain is marked, far 
and near, by its double top, which rises like a huge 
castellated building from a lower base and is sur- 
mounted by the circular dome of the tomb of 
Aaron, a distinct white spot on the dark red sur- 
face of the mountain (Stanley, 86; Laborde, 143; 
Stephens, /ncidents). This lower base is the “ plain 
of Aaron,’ beyond which Burckhardt was, after all 
his toils, prevented from ascending. “ Out of this 
plain, culminating in its two summits, springs the 
red sandstone mass, from its base upwards rocky 
and naked, not a bush or a tree to relieve the rug- 
ged and broken corners of the sandstone blocks 
which compose it. On ascending this mass a little 
plain is found to lie between the two peaks, marked 
by a white cypress, and not unlike the celebrated 
plain of the cypress under the summit of Jebel 
Misa, traditionally believed to be the scene of 
Flijah’s vision. The southernmost of the two, on 
approaching, takes a conical form. The northern- 
most is truncated, and crowned by the chapel of 
Aaron's tomb.’’ The chapel or mosk is a small 
wquare building, measuring inside about 28 feet by 
38 (Wilson, 295), with its door in the S. W. angle. 


above 
above 
theil, 


It is built of rude stones, in part broken columns, 
all of sandstone, but fragments of granite and 
marble lie about. Steps lead to the flat roof of 
the chapel, from which rises a white dome as usual 
over a saint's tomb. The interior of the chapel 
consists of two chambers, one below the other. 
The upper one has four large pillars and a stone 
chest, or tombstone, like one of the ordinary slabs 
in churchyards, but larger and higher, and rather 
bigger at the top than the bottom. At its head is 
a high round stone, on which sacrifices are made, 
and which retained, when Stephens saw it, the 
marks of the smoke and blood of recent offerings. 
“Qn the slab are Arabic inscriptions, and it is 
covered with shawls chiefly red. One of the pil- 
lars is hung with votive offerings of beads, etc., 
and two ostrich eggs are suspended over the chest. 
Steps in the N. W. angle lead down to the lower 
chamber, which is partly in the rock, but plastered. 
It is perfectly dark. At the end, apparently under 
the stone chest above, is a recess guarded by a gra- 
ting. Within this is a rude protuberance, whether 
of stone or plaster was not ascertainable, resting on 
wood, and covered by a ragged pall. This lower 
recess is no doubt the tomb, and possibly ancient. 
What is above is only the artificial monument and 
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certainly modern.’’@ In one of the walls of the 
upper chamber is a “round polished black stone,” 
one of those mysterious stones of which the pro- 
totype is the Kaaba at Mecca, and which, like that, 
would appear to be the object of great devotion 
(Martineau, 419, 420). 

The impression received on the spot is that 
Aaron's death took place in the small basin be- 
tween the two peaks, and that the people were 
stationed either on the plain at the base of the 
peaks, or at that part of the Wady Abu-Kusheybch 
from which the top is commanded. Josephus says 
that the ground was sloping downwards (xardyres 
hy Td xwplov; Ant. iv. 4, § 7). But this may be | 
the mere general expression of a man who nag) 
never been on the spot. The greater part of the | 


above information has been kindly communicated ; down to the sea. 


to the writer by Professor Stanley. 


HORAM 
2. (rd 8pos 7d Bpos: mons altissimus.) A moun 
tain, snlively distinct from the preceding, named, 


in Num. xxxiv. 7, 8, only, as one of the marks of 
the northern boundary of the land which the chil- 
dren of Israel were about to conquer. The identi- 
fication of this mountain has always been one of 
the puzzles of Sacred Geography. The Mediter- 
ranean was the western boundary. The northern 
boundary started from the sea; the first point in it 
was Mount Hor, and the second the entrance of 
Hamath. Since Sidon was subsequently allotted 
to the most northern tribe — Asher — and was, as 
far as we know, the most northern town so allotted, 
it would seem probable that the northern boundary 
| would commence at about that point; that is, 
| opposite to where the great range of Lebanon breaks 
The next landmark, the entrance 
to Hamath, seems to have been determined by Mr. 


The chief interest of Mount Hor will always con- | Porter as the pass at Auldt e/-Husn, close to Hums, 


sist in the prospect from ita summit — the last view ithe ancient Hamath—at the other end of the 
of Aaron— “that view which was to him what ‘range of Lebanon. [HAMATH, Amer. ed] Surely 
Pisgah was to his brother.’ It is described at | Mount Hor” then can be nothing else than the 
length by Irby (134), Wilson (i. 292-9), Martineau | great chain of Lebanon itself. Looking at the mas- 
(420), and is well summed up by Stanley in the | sive character and evuormous height of the range, it 
following words: “ We saw all the main points on | is very difficult to suppose that any individual peak 
which his eye must have rested. He looked over 'or mountain is intended and not the whole mass, 
the valley of the Arabah countersected by its hun-| which takes nearly a straight course between the 
dred watercourses, and bevond, over the white! two points just named, and includes below it the 
mountains of the wilderness they had so long trav- | great plain of the Buka’a and the whole of Pales- 





ersed; and at the northern edge of it there must | 


have heen visible the heights through which the 
Israelites had vainly attempted to force their way 
into the Promised Land. This was the western 
view. Close around him on the east were the 
rugged mountains of dom. and far along the 
horizon the wide downs of Mount Seir, through 
which the passage had been denied by the wild 
tribes of Esau who hunted over their long slopes.’’ 
On the north lay the mysterious Dead Sea gleam- 
ing from the depths of its profound basin (Stephens, 
Incidents). “ A dreary moment, and a dreary 
scene — such it must have seemed to the aged 
priest. . . . The peculiarity of the view is the com- 
bination of wide extension with the scarcity of 
marked features. Petra is shut out by intervening 
rocks. But the survey of the Desert on one side, 
and the mountains of dom on the other, is com- 
plete; and of these last the great feature is the 


mass of red bald-headed sandstone rocks, intersected | 


not by valleys but by deep seams ’”’ (S. ¢ P. p. 87). 
Though Petra itself is entirely shut out, one out- 
lying building — if it may be called a building — 
is visible, that which goes by the name of the Deer, 
or Convent. Professor Stanley has thrown out a 
sugzestion on the connection bet ween the two which 
is well worth further investigation. 

Owing to the natural difficulties of the locality 
and the caprices of the Arabs, Mount Hor and 
Petra are more difficult of access than any other 
places which Europeans usually attempt to visit. 
‘The records of these attempts — not all of them 
nuccesses — will be found in the works of Burck- 
hardt, Irby and Mangles. Stephens, Wilson, Kobin- 
son, Martineau, and Stanley. They are sufficient 
to invest the place with a secondary interest, hardly 
inferior to that which attaches to it as the halting- 
place of the children of Israel, and the burial-place 
of Aaron. 





@ If Burckhardt's informants were correct (Syria, 
9. 481), there is a considerable difference between what 
abe tomh waa even when he sacrificed his kid on the 


tine properly so called. 

The Targum Pseudojon. renders Mount Hor by 
Umanos, probably intending Amana. The latter 
is also the reading of the Talmud (Giftin 8, quoted 
by Fiirst, sub voce), in which it is connected with 
the Amana named in Cant. iv. 8. But the situation 
of this Amana is nowhere indicated by them. It 
cannot have any connection with the Amana or 
Abana river which flowed through Damascus, as 
that is quite away from the position required in 
the passage. By the Jewish geographers Schwarz 
(24, 25) and Parchi (Benj. of Tudela, 413, &c.), 
for various traditional and linguistic reasons, a 
mountain is fixed upon very far to the north, be- 
tween Tripoli and Hamath, in fact, though they do 
not say so, very near the Mons Amanus of the 
classical geographers. But this is some 200 miles 
north of Sidon, and 150 above Hamath, and is 
surely an unwarranted extension of the limits of 
the Holy Land. The great range of Lehanon is so 
clearly the natural northern boundary of the coun- 
try, that there seems no reason to donht that the 
whole range is intended by the term Hor. = G. 

* Dr. Robinson (Phys. Geogr. p. 345) would limit 
this Hor either to “the northern end of Lebanon 
Proper or a Hor connected with it.’’ Porter also 
(Grant Cittes of Bashan, ete., p. 316) fixes on the 
northern peak of Lebanon as the point of departure 
in tracing the northern boundary, which peak he 
represents as sufficiently conspicuous to be thus 
singled out. The entire Lebanon range, stretching 
so far from north to south, would certainly be very 
indefinite if assigned as the starting-point for min- 
ning the line in that direction. In other respects 
this description of the Land of Promise (Num. 
xxxiv. 3-12) may be said to be remarkably specific 
in the designation of places. H. 


HO’RAM (a5 [elevated, great]: ’EAdu; 


plain below. and when Irby and Mangles visited it, 
six years after. 


HOREB 


TVat.) Asx. AtcAau; [Ald. ‘Qpdu: Horam), king 
of GEZER at the time of the conquest of the south- 
western part of Palestine (Josh. x. 33). He came 
to the assistance of Lachish, but was slaughtered 
by Joshua with all his people. Whether the Gezer 
which he governed was that commonly mentioned, 
or another place further south, is not determinable. 


HO'REB [2727, dry: XwpfB; Alex. in 
Deut. i. 19, Zoxw0: Horeb], Ex. iii. 1, xvii. 6, 
xxxiii. 6; Deut. i. 2, 6, 19, iv. 10, 15, v. 2, ix. 8, 
xviii. 16, xxix. 1; 1 K. viii. 9, xix. 8; 2 Chr. v. 10; 
Ps. cvi. 19; Mal. iv. 4; Ecclus. xlviii. 7. [Sint] 


HO’REM (OF (consecrated, Ges.: fortress, 
First}: Meyadaaplu [Vat. -eu], Alex. Mayda- 
A:nwpap, both by inclusion of the preceding name: 
Horem), one of the fortified places in the territory 
of Naphtali; named with Iron and Migdal-el (Josh. 
xix. 38). Wan de Velde (i. 178-9; Memoir, 322) 
sugzesta Hurrah as the site of Horem. It is an 
ancient site in the centre of the country, half-way 
between the Aas en-Naikhira and the Lake Merom, 
on a Jedi at the southern end of the Wady el-’ Ain, 
one of the natural features of the country. It is 
also in favor of this identification that Hurah is 
near }vurun, probably the representative of the 
ancient [RoN, named with Horem. 


HOR HAGID’GAD (aya “TT [moun- 
tain of the cleft, Fiirst]: Spos Pa yd: Mons Gad- 


gad—both reading “WT for “1), the name of a 
desert station where the Israelites encamped (Num. 
xxxiii. 32), probably the same as Gudvodah (Deut. 
x. 7). In both passages it stands in sequence with 
three others, Moserah or Moseroth, (Beeroth) Bene- 
Jaakan, and Jotbath or Jotbathah; but the order 
is not strictly preserved. Hengstenberg ( Genuine- 
ness of the Pentateuch, ii. 356) has soucht to ac- 
eount for this by supposing that they were in Deut. 
x. 7 going the opposite way to that in Num. xxxiii. 
32. For the consideration of this see WILDERNESS 
7 of?” 


or WANDERING. Gedged (Arab. A> ) 
means a hard and level tract. We have also Gud- 
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yud (Arab. d>d>), which has among other 


meanings that of a well abounding in water. The 
plural of either of these might closely approximate 
in sound to Gudigid. It is observable that on the 
west side of the Arabah Robinson (vol. i., map) has 
a Wady Ghidaghidh, whieh may bear the same 
meaning; but as that meaning might be perhaps 
applied to a great number of localities, it would be 
dangerous to infer identity. The junction of this 
wady with the Arabah would not, however, be un- 
suitable for a station between Mount Hor, near 
which Moserah lay (comp. Num. xx. 28, Deut. x. 
6), and Ezion-Geber. Kobinson also mentions a 
shrub growing in the Arabah itself, which he calls 


La&, Ghiahéh (ii. 121 comp. 119), which may 
also possibly suggest a derivation for the name. 
H. H. 


HORI. 1 (7%), but in Chron. TT 
[inhabitant of caves, troglodyte, Ges., Fiirst): 
Xoppol, Alex. gbiar in Chron. en [Vat. -e:]: 
Hori), a Horite, as his name betokens; son of 
Lotan the son of Seir, and brother to Hemam or 
Homa (Cen. rxxvi. 22; 1 Chr. i. 39). No trace 
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of the name appears to hare been met with mn 
say times. 

2. (Xoppl; Alex. Xopper: Horraworum.) In 
Gen. xxxvi. 30, the name has in the original the 


definite article prefixed — YT = the Horite ; 
and is in fact precisely the same word with that 
which in the preceding verse, and also in 21, is 
rendered in the A. V. ‘the Horites.” 


3. OAT: : 2 Zoupl in both MSS. [rather, Rom., 
Alex.; Vat. Zoupe::] Hurt.) A man of Simeon; 
father of Shaph: it, who represented that tribe 
among the spies sent up into Canaan by Moses 
(Num. xiii. 5). 


HO'RITES and HO’RIMS (°F, Gen. xiv. 


6, and OTT, Deut. ii. 12: Xopsaio:: Correa’ 
[Horron, Horrhei ; also HO’RITE in the sing., 
(ren. xxxvi. 20, Xoppaios: Horreus}|), the aborig- 
inal inhabitants of Mount Seir (Gen. xiv. 6), and 
probably allied to the Emims and Kephaims. The 
name /Jorite (ST, a troglodyte, from TT, “a 
hole’’ or cave") appears to have been derived 
from their habits as “ cave-dwellers..’ Their ex- 
cavated dwellings are still found in hundreds in the 
sandstone cliffs and mountains of Edom, and espe- 
cially in Petra. (IXpomM and Epomires.] It may, 
perhaps, be to the Horites Job refers in xxx. 6, 7. 
They are only three times mentioned in Scripture: 
first, when they were sinitten by the kings of the 
East (Gen. xiv. 6); then when their genealogy is 
given in Gen. xxxvi. 20-30 and 1 Chr. i. 38-42; 
and lastly when they were exterminated by the 
Edomites (Deut. ii. 12, 22). It appears probable 
that they were not Canaanites, but an earlier race, 
who inhabited Mount Seir before the posterity of 
Canaan took possession of Palestine (Kwald, Ges- 
chichte, vol. i. 304, 305). 2 Le BP 


HORMAH (MIAN [devotement to destruc- 


tion, anathema : Rom. Vat. Alex. commonly Epuai 
or ‘Epud, but Num. xxi. 3 and Judg. i. 17, "Avdé- 
eua, 1 Sam. xxx. 30, ‘Tepynov8 (Vat. -per-); Rom. 
Vat. Num. xiv. 45, ‘Epuay, Josh. xii. 14, ‘Epudd; 
Alex. Josh. xv. 30, Epuad: Horma, Herma, Harma, 
Arama (al. Harama)); its earlier name ‘Zephath, 


MD, is found Judg. i. 17) was the chief town 
of a “king” of a Canaanitish tribe on the south 
of Palestine, reduced by Joshua (Josh. xii. 14), and 
became a city of the territory of Judah (Josh. xv. 
30; 1 Sam. xxx. 30), but apparently belonged to 
Simeon, whose territory is reckoned as parcel of the 
former (Josh. xix. 4; comp. Judg i. 17: 1 Chr. iv. 
30). The seeming inconsistency between Num. xxi. 
3 and Judg. i. 17 may be relieved by supposing 
that the vow made at the former period was ful- 
filled at the latter, and the name (the root of which, 


DUTT, constantly occurs in the sense of to devote 
to destruction, or utterly to destroy) given by antici- 
pation. Robinson (ii. 181) identifies the pass £s- 


Sifa, sliuas!, with Zephath, in respect both 
of the name, which is sufficiently similar, and of 
the situation, which is a probable one, namely, the 
gap in the mountain barrier, which, running about 
S. W. and N. E., completes the plateau of Southern 
Palestine, and rises above the less elevated step — 





@ For this =, representing [T, comp. Hen, Hzax, 
Hosag. 
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the level of the desert et- 71h — interposed between 
it and the Ghor [WILDERNESS of WANDER- 
ING. } H. H. 


HORN. I. Lrrerau. (Josh. vi. 4, 5; comp. 
Ex. xix. 13; 1 Sam. xvi. 1, 13; 1 K. i. 39; Job 
xlii. 14).— Two purposes are mentioned in the 
Scriptures to which the horn seems to have been 
applied. Trumpets were probably at first merely 
horns perforated at the tip, such as are still used 
upon mountain-farms for calling home the laborers 
at meal-time. If the A. V. of Josh. vi. 4, 5 (‘‘ rams’ 


horns,”’ San WH) were correct, this would 
settle the question: but the fact seems to be that 
bay has nothing to do with ram, and that 77/2, 
horn, serves to indicate an instrument which orig- 
inally was made of horn, though afterwards, no 
doubt, constructed of different materials (comp. 
Varr. L. L. v. 24, 38,  cornua quod ea que nunc 
sunt ex ere tunc fiebant bubulo e cornu’). 
([CornetT.] The horns which were thus made into 
trumpets were probably those of oxen rather than 
of rams: the latter would scarcely produce a note 
sufficiently imposing to suggest its association with 
the fall of Jericho. 

The word horn is also applied to a flask, or vessel 
made of horn, containing oi! (1 Sam. xvi. 1, 13; 
1 K. i. 39), or used as a kind of toilet-bottle, filled 
with the preparation of antimony with which women 
tinged their eye-lashes (Keren-happuch = puint- 
horn, name of one of Job's daughters, Job xlii. 14). 
So in English, drinking-horn (commonly called a 
horn). In the same way the Greek xépas some- 
times signifies bugle, trumpet (Xen. ‘An. li. 2, § 4), 
and sometimes drinking-horn (vii. 2, § 23). In 
like manner the Latin cornu means trumpet, and 
also oil-cruet (Hor. Sat. ii. 2, 61), and funnel 
(Virg. Georg. iii. 509). 

Il. METAPHORICAL. —1. From similarity of | 
Sorm. — To this use belongs the application of the 
word horn to a trumpet of metal, as already men- 
tioned. Horns of ivory, that is, elephants’ teeth, 
are mentioned in Ez. xxvii. 15; either metaphori- 
cally from similarity of form; or, as seems more 
probable, from a vulgar error. The horns of the | 
altar (Ex. xxvii. 2) are not supposed to have been | 
made of horn, but to have been metallic projec- 
tions from the four corners (ywrla: ceparoedeis, 
Joseph. B. J. v. 5, § 6). [ALTAR, p. 74 4.] The 
peak or summit of a hill was called a horn (Is. v. 
1, where hill horn in Heb.; comp. xépas, Xen. 
An. v. 6, § 7, and cornu, Stat. Thedb. v. 532; Arab. 
Kuriin Hattin [Horns of Hattin], Robinson, Biol. 
ius ii. 370; Germ. Schreckhorn, Wetterhorn, 
Aurhorn; Celt. cairn). In Hab. iii. 4 ( he had 
horns coming out of his hand*’) the context im- 
plies rays of liyht.a 

The denominative ]7'> = to emét rays, is used 
of Moses’ face (Ex. xxxiv. 29, 30, 35); so all the 
versions except Aquila and the Vulgate, which 
have the translations xeparaddns hy, cornuta erat. 
This curious idea has not only been perpetuated by 
paintings, coins, and statues (Zornius, Biblioth. 
Antiq. i. 121), but has at least passed muster with 


@ ® 8 Dr. Noyes translates, Rays stream forth from 
hés hand, and remarks, “May not this denote that 
lightnings were in his hands? See Job xxxvi. 2, 
H: cevereth his nands with lightning. Also xxxvii. 8, 
Hi, 16. A. 
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Grotius (Annot. ad loc.), who cites Aben-Kara’s 
identification of Moses with the horned Mnevis of 
Egypt, and suggests that the phenomenon was in- 
tended to remind the Israelites of the golden calf! 
Spencer (Leg. Hebr. iii. Diss. i. 4) tries a recon- 
ciliation of renderings upon the ground that corrua 
= radi lucis; but Spanheim (Diss. vii. 1), not 
content with stigmatizing the efforts of art in this 
direction as ‘‘ preepostera industria,”’ distinctly at- 
tributes to Jerome a belief in the veritable horns of 
Moses. Bishop Taylor, in all good faith, though 
of course rhetorically, compares the “sun's golden 
horns’ to those of the Hebrew Lawgiver. 

2. From similarity of position and use. — Two 
principal applications of this metaphor will be found 
— strength and honor. Of strength the horn of 
the unicorn [UNicorN] was the most frequent 
representative ® (Deut. xxxiii. 17, &c.), but not 
always; comp. 1 K. xxii. 11, where probably horns 





Hair of South Africans ornamented with buffalo-horns. 
(Livingstone, Zyavels, pp. 450, 451.) 


of iron, worn defiantly and symbolically on the 
head, are intended. Expressive of the same idea, 
or perhaps merely a decoration, is the oriental mil- 
itary ornament mentioned by Taylor (Calmet's 
Frag. cxiv.), and the conical cap observed by Dr. 
Livingstone among the natives of S. Africa, and 
not improbably suggested by the horn of the rhi- 


| oceros, 80 abundant in that country (see Living- 


v4 


/ 





Heads of modern Asiatics ornamented with horns. 


stone's Travels, pp. 365, 450, 557; comp. Taylor, 
l.c.). Among the Druses upon Mount Lebanon 
the married women wear silver horns on their 
heads. The spiral coils of gold wire projecting on 
either side from the female head-dress of some of 
the Dutch provinces are evidently an ornament 
borrowed from the same original idea. 

In the sense of honor, the word horn stands for 





b ©In this sense David speaks of God (Ps. xviii. 2) 
as the horn of his salvation,” ¢. ¢. his mighty, effee- 
tual deliverer (comp. Am. vi. 18). Hence we see the im- 
port of this same figure and language («¢pas owrgpiat 
yucv) as applied by Zacharias to the Saviour Sarid i 
69). . 
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the abstract (my horn, Job xvi. 15; all the horns 
of Israel, Lam. ii. 3), and so for the supreme au- 
thority (comp. the story of Cippus, Ovid, Med. xv. 
565; and the horn of the Indian Sachem men- 
tioned in Clarkson's Life of Penn). It also stands 
for concrete, whence it comes to mean king, king- 
dom (Van. viii. 3, &c.; Zech. i. 18; comp. Tar- 
quin’s dream in Accius, ap. Cic. Div. i. 22); bence 
on coins Alexander and the Seleucid wear horns 
(see drawings on p. 61), and the former is called in 
Arab. two horned (Kor. xviii. 85 ff.), not without 
reference to Dan. viii. 


Out of either or both of these two last meta- 
phors sprang the idea of representing gods with 
horns. Spanheim has discovered such figures on 
the Roman denarius, and on numerous Egyptian 
coins of the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and the 
Antonines (Diss. v. p. 353). The Bacchus raupo- 
xépws, or cornutus, is mentioned by Euripides 
(Bucch. 100), and among other pagan absurdities 
Arnobius enumerates *“ Dii cornuti’’ (c. Gent. vi.). 
In like manner river-gods are represented with horns 
(* tauriformis Aufidus,’’ Hor. Od. iv. 14. 25; rav- 
pénoppor Supa Knygiood, Eur. fon. 1261). For 
various opinions on the ground-thought of this 
metaphor, see Notes and Queries, i. 419, 456. 
Manx legends speak of a tarroo-ushtey, t. €. water- 
bull (see Creveen’s Manx Dict.) (See Bochart, 
HMiervz. ti. 238; and, for an admirable compen- 
dium, with references, Zornius, Bibliviheca Antiqua- 
ria, ii. 106 tf.). T. E. B. 


HORNET (WY W : ognxta: crabro). That 
the Hebrew word (zir‘dh describes the hornet, may 
be taken for granted on the almost unanimous au- 
thority of the ancient versions. Not only were 
bees exceedingly numerous in Palestine, but from 
the name Zoreah (Josh. xv. 33) we may infer that 
hornets in particular infested some parts of the 
country: the frequent notices of the animal in the 
Talmudical writers (Lewysohn, Zool. § 405) lead to 
the same conclusion. In Scripture the hornet is 
referred to only as the means which Jehovah em- 
ployed for the extirpation of the Canaanites (Ex. 
xxiii. 28; Deut. vii. 20; Josh. xxiv. 12; Wisd. 
xii. 8). Some commentators regard the word as 
used in its literal sense, and adduce authenticated 
instances, where armies have been seriously mo- 
lested by hornets (Flian, xi. 28, xvii. 35; Ammian. 
Marcellin. xxiv. 8). But the following arguments 
seem to decide in favor of a metaphorical sense: 
(1) that the word “hornet”? in Ex. xxiii. 28 is 
parallel to “fear’' in ver. 27; (2) that similar ex- 
pressions are undoubtedly used metaphorically, e. 9. 
“to chase as the bees do ’’ (Deut. i. 44; Ps. cxviii. 
12); (3) that a similar transfer from the literal to 
the metaphorical sense may be instanced in the 
elassical estrus, originally a “ gad-fly,"’ afterwards 
terror and madness; and lastly (4), that no his- 
torical notice of such intervention as hornets occur 
in the Bible. We may therefore regard it as ex- 
pressing under a vivid image the consternation with 
which Jehovah would inspire the enemies of the 
fsraelites, ag declared in Deut. ii. 25, Josh. ii. 11. 

W. L. B. 


HORONAM (O°3°M7 = two caverns: [in 
Is.,] "Apomelu, Alex. ASwoiecu; [in Jer.,] 'Npw- 
val, [’Opevaty, ete.:] Oronaim), a town of Moab 
«amed with Zoar and Luhith (Is. xv. 5; Jer. 
viii. 3, 5, 34), but to the position of which no 
dew is afforded eitber by the notices of the Bible 
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or by mention in other works. It seems to nave 
been on an eminence, and approached (like Beth- 
horon) by a road which is styled the “way” 


CT, Is. xv. 5), or the “ descent” (TD, Jer. 


xviii. 5). From the occurrence of a similar ex- 
pression in reference to LuNITit, we might imagine 
that these two places were sanctuaries, on the high 
places to which the eastern worship of those days 
was so addicted. If we accept the name as He- 
brew, we may believe the dual form of it to arise, 
either from the presence of two caverns in the 
neighborhood, or from there having been two towns, 
possibly an upper and a lower, as in the case of 
the two Beth-horons, connected by the ascending 
road. 

From Horonaim possibly came Sanballat the 
Horonite. G. 


HOR’ONITE, THE (S200 [patr. from 
TI}: 6 "Apart; (Vat. FA. -ves, exc. xiii. 28, 
where Rom. 4 Otpavirns, Vat. Alex. FA. omit:] 
Horonites), the designation of Sanballat, who was 
one of the principal opponents of Nehemiah’s 
works of restoration (Neh. ii. 10, 19; xiii. 28). 
It is derived by Gesenius (7hes. 459) from Horo- 
naim the Moabite town, but by Fiirst (Hundi,) 
from Horon, t. e. [Upper-] Beth-horon. Which 
of these is the more accurate is quite uncertain. 
The former certainly accords well with the Am- 
monite and Arabian who were Sanballat’s com- 
rades; the latter is perhaps more etymologically 
correct. G. 


HORSE. The most striking feature in the 
Biblical notices of the horse is the exclusive appli- 
cation of it to warlike operations; in no instance is 
that useful animal employed for the purposes of 
ordinary locomotion or agriculture, if we except Is. 
xxviii. 28, where we learn that horses (A. V. “ horse- 
men’) were employed in threshing, not however 
in that case put in the gears, but simply driven 
about wildly over the strewed grain. This remark 
will be found to be borne out by the historical pas- 
sages hereafter quoted; but it is equally striking 
in the poetical parts of Scripture. The animated 
description of the horse in Job xxxix. 19-25, ap- 
plies solely to the war-horse; the mane ‘streaining 
in the breeze (A. V. “thunder ’’) which * clothes 
his neck;’’ his lofty bounds ‘as a grasshopper; ’’ 
his hoofs “digging in the valley” with excite- 
ment; his terrible snorting — are brought before 
us, and his ardor for the strife — 


He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage ; 
Neither believeth he that itis the sound of the trum- 


pet. 

He saith among the trumpets Ha, ha! 

And he smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the 
captains, and the shouting. 


So again the bride advances with her charms to an 
immediate conquest ‘as a company of horses in 
Phar-oh's chariots’’ (Cant. i. 9); and when the 
prophet Zechariah wishes to convey the idea of 
perfect peace, he representa the horse, no mote 
mixing in the fray as befure (ix. 10), but bearing 
on his bell (which was intended to strike terror 
into the foe) the peaceable inscription ‘ Holiness 
unto the Lord ** (xiv. 20). Lastly, the character- 
istic of the horse is not so much his speed or his 
utility, but his strength (Ps. xxxiii. 17, cxlvii. 10), 
as shown in the special application of the term 
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abbir (T“3N), i e. strong, as an equivalent for a 
borse (Jer. viii. 16, xlvii. 3, 1. 11). 

The terms under which the horse is described in 
the Hebrew language are usually sis and pdardash 


(DAD, WH). The origin of these terms is not 
satisfactorily made out; Pott (tym. Forsch. i. 
60) connects them respectively with Susa and 
Pares, or Persia, as the countries whence the horse 
was derived; and it is worthy of remark that sis 
was also employed in Egypt for a mare, showing 
that it was a foreign tern there, if not also in Pal- 
estine. There is a marked distinction between the 
sus and the purush; the former were horses for 
driving in the war chariot, of a heavy build, the 
latter were for riding, and particularly for cavalry. 
This distinction is not observed in the A. V. from 
the circumstance that pardsh also signifies horse- 
man; the correct sense is essential in the following 
passages —1 K. iv. 26, “forty thousand chariot- 
horses and twelve thousand cavalry-horses;’? Ez. 
xxvii. 14, ‘“driving-horses and riding-horses;"’ 
Joel ii. 4, “as ridiny-horses, so shall they run;’’ 
and Is. xxi. 7, ‘a train of horses in couples.” In 


addition to these terms we have recesh (WD, of 


undoubted Hebrew origin) to describe a swift horse, 
used for the royal post (Msth. viii. 10, 14) and sim- 
ilar purposes (1 K. iv. 28; A. V. ‘dromedary ” 
as also in Esth.), or for a rapid journey (Mic. i. 


13); rammdc (7), used once for a mre (Esth. 


viii. 10); and stsith (TOD) in Cant. i. 9, where 
it is regarded in the A. V. as a collective term, 
‘company of horses;"’ it rather means, according 
to the received punctuation, “my mare," but still 
better, by a slight alteration in the punctuation, 
‘“ mares.” 

The Hebrews in the patriarchal age, as a pastoral 
race, did not stand in need of the services of the 
horse, and for a long period after their settlement 
in Canaan they dispensed with it, partly in conse- 
quence of the hilly nature of the country, which 
only admitted of the use of chariots in certain lo- 
calities (Judg. i. 19), and partly in consequence of 
the prohibition in Deut. xvii. 16, which would be 
held to apply at all periods. Accordingly they 
hamstrung the horses of the Canaanites (Josh. xi. 
6,9). David first established a force of cavalry 
and chariots after the defeat of Hadadezer (2 Sam. 
viii. 4), when he reserved a hundred chariots, and, 
as we may infer, all the horses: for the rendering 
‘houghed all the chariot-horses,”’ is manifestly in- 
correct. Shortly after this Absalom was possessed 
of some (2 Sam. xv. 1). But the great supply of 
horses was subsequently effected by Solomon through 
his connection with Egypt; he is reported to have 
had * 40,000 stalls of horses for his chariots, and 
12,000 cavalry horses’? (1 K. iv. 26), and it is 
worthy of notice that these forces are mentioned 
parenthetically to account for the great security of 
life and property noticed in the preceding verse. 
There is probably an error in the former of these 
numbers: for the number of chariots is given in 
1 K. x. 26; 2 Chr. i. 14, as 1,400, and consequently 
if we allow three horses for each chariot, two in 
use and one as a reserve, as was usual in some 
countries (Xen. Cyrop. vi. 1, § 2%), the number 
required would be 4,200, or, in round numbers, 
4,000, which is probably the correct reading. Solo- 
mon also established a very active trade in horses, 
which were brought by dealers out of Egypt and 
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resold at a profit to the Hittites, who lived between 
Palestine and the Euphrates. The passage in which 
this commerce is described (1 K. x. 28, 29), is un- 
fortunately obscure; the tenor of ver. 28 seems to 
be that there was a regularly established traffic, 
the Egyptians bringing the horses to a mart in the 
south of Palestine and handing them over to the 
Hebrew dealers at a fixed tariff. The price of a 
horse was fixed at 150 shekels of silver, and that 
of a chariot at 600; in the latter we must include 
the horses (for an Egvptian war-chariot was of no 
great value) and conceive, as hefore, that three 
horses accompanied each chariot, leaving the value 
of the chariot itself at 150 shekels. In addition to 
this source of supply, Solomon received horses by 
way of tribute (1 K. x. 25). [he force was main- 
tained by the succeeding kings, and frequent notices 
occur both of riding horses and chariots (2 K. ix. 
21, 33, xi. 16), and particularly of war-chariots (1 
K. xxii. 4; 2 K. iit. 7; Is. ii. 7). The force seenis 
to have failed in the tine of Hezekiah (2 K. xviii. 
23) in Judah, as it had previously in Israel under 
Jehoahaz (2 K. xiii. 7). The number of horses 
belonging to the Jews on their return from Baby- 
lon is stated at 736 (Neh. vii. 68). 

In the countries adjacent to Palestine, the use 
of the horse was much more frequent. It was in- 
troduced into Egypt probably by the Hyksos, as it 
is not represented on the monuments before the 
18th dynasty (Wilkinson, i. 386, abridgm.). At 
the period of the Exodus horses were abundant 
there (Gen. xlvii. 17, 1. 9; Ex. ix. 3, xiv. 9, 23; 
Deut. xvii. 16), and subsequently, as we have 
already seen, they were able to supply the nations 
of Western Asia. The Jewish kings sought the 
assistance of the Eevptians against the Assyrians 
in this respect (Is. xxxi. 1, xxxvi. 8; Ez. xvii. 15). 
The Canaanites were possessed of them (Deut. xx. 
1; Josh. xi. 4; Judg. iv. 3, v. 22, 28), and like 
wise the Syrians (2 Sam. viii. 4; 1 K. xx. 1; 2K. 
vi. 14, vii. 7, 10) — notices which are confirmed by 
the pictorial representations on Egyptian monu- 
ments (Wilkinson, i. 393, 397, 401), and by the 
Assyrian inscriptions relating to Syrian expeditions. 
But the cavalry of the Assyrians themselves and 
other eastern nations was regarded as most formid- 
able; the horses themselves were highly bred, as the 
Assyrian sculptures still testify, and fully merited 
the praise bestowed on them by Habakkuk (i. 8), 
‘‘swifter than leopards, and more fierce than the 
evening wolves;”’ their riders “clothed in blue, 
captains and rulers, all of them desirable young 
men "’ (Iz. xxiii. 6), armed with “the bright sword 
and glittering spear’? (Nah. iii. 3), made a deep 
impression on the Jews, who, plainly clad, went on 
foot; as also did their regular array as they pro- 
ceeded in couples, contrasting with the disorderly 
troops of asses and camels which followed with the 
baggage (Is. xxi. 7, receb in this passage signifving 
rather a train than a single chariot). The number 
employed by the eastern potentates was very great, 
Holofernes possessing not less than 12,000 (Jud. ii. 
15). At a later period we have frequent notices 
of the cavalry of the Greco-Syrian monarchs (1 
Mace. i. 17, iii. 39, &c.). 

With regard to the trappings and management 
of the horse, we have little information; the bridle 
(xesen) was placed over the horse's nose (Is. xxx. 
28), and a bit or curb (metheg) is also noticed (2 
K. xix. 28; Ps. xxxii. 9: Prov. xxvi. 3; Is. xxxvii 
in the A. V. it is incorrectly given « bridle,” 
with the exception of Ps. xxxii.). The harness of 
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the Assyrian horses was profusely decorated, the 
bita Leing gilt (1 Esdr. iii. 6), and the bridles 
adored with tassels; on the neck was a collar 
terminating in a bell, as described by Zechariah 
(xiv. 20). Saddles were not used until a late period; 
only one is represented on the Assyrian sculptures 
The horses were not shod, and 
therefore hoofs as hard “as flint” (Is. v. 28) were 
regarded as a great merit. The chariot-horses were 
covered with embroidered trappings — the ‘pre- 


(Layard, ii. 357). 


cious clothes’’ manufactured at Dedan (Kz. xxvii. 
20): these were fastened by straps and buckles, and 
to this perhaps reference is made in Prov. xxx. 31, 
in the term zarzir, “one girded about the loins” 
(A. V. “greyhound’), Thus adorned, Mordecai 
rode in state throngh the streets of Shushan (Esth. 
vi. 9). 
propriate to such occasions, as being significant of 
victory (Rev. vi. 2, xix. 11, 14). Horses and 
chariots were used also in idolatrous processions, 
as noticed in regard to the sun (2 K. xxiii. 11). 
W. L. B. 





Trappings of Assyrian horse. (Layard.) 


* HORSE-GATE. [JeRUsALEM.] 
HORSELEECH (72999, *alikah: paea- 
Aa: stnguisug?) occurs once only, namely, Prov. 
xxx. 15, ‘The horseleech hath two daughters, cry- 
ing, Give, give.’ There is little if any doubt that 
*aliikadh denotes some species of leech, or rather is 
the generic term for any bloodsucking annelid, such 
as Hirwlo (the medicinal leech), Humuns (the 
horseleech), Limnatis, Trochetia, and Audastuma, 
if all these genera are found in the marshes and 
pools of the Bible-lands. Schultens (Comment. tn 
Prov. Lc.) and Bochart (Hieroz. iii. 785) have 
endeavored to show that 'dlikdh is to be understood 
to signify ‘ fate,"’ or “impending misfortune of 
any kind” (fatum unicuique impendens); they 
refer the Hebrew term to the Arabic ‘alk, res 
appensa, affiza homini. The “two daughters” 
are explained by Bochart to signify Hades (Sasi) 
and the grave, which are never satisfied. This ex- 
planation is certainly very ingenious, but where is 
the necessity to appeal to it, when the important 
old versions are opposed to any such interpretation ? 
The bloodsucking leeches, such as Hirudo and 
Heemopis, wers without a doubt known to the 
ancient Hebrews, and as the leech has been for 
ages the emblem of rapacity and cruelty, there is 
90 reawn to doubt that this annelid is denoted by 


White horses were more particularly ap- 
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‘dlikdh. The Arabs to this day denominate the 
Limnatis Nilotica, ‘aluk. As to the expression 
“two daughters,’ which has been by some writers 
absurdly explained to allude to “the double tongue”’ 
of a leech — this animal having no tongue at all — 
there can be no doubt that it is figurative, and is 
intended, in the language of oriental hypertole, to 
denote its bloodthirsty propensity, evidenced by the 
tenacity with which a leech keeps its hold on the 
skin (if Hirudo), or mucous membrane (if //amopis). 
Comp. Horace, kp. ad Pis. 476; Cicero, kp. ad 
Atticum, i. 16; Plautus, £pid. act iv. se. 4. The 
etymology of the Hebrew word, from an unused 
ruot which signifies “ to adhere,” is eminently suited 
toa “leech.’? Gesenius (7Thes. p. 1038) reminds 
us that the Arabic ’alié is explained in Camus by 
ghtl, “a female monster like a vampire, which 
sucked human blood.’ The passage in question, 
however, has simply reference to a “leech.” The 
valuable use of the leech (//irudv) in medicine, 
though undoubtedly known to Pliny and the later 
Roman writers, was in all probability unknown to 
the ancient Orientals; still they were doubtless 
acquainted with the fact that leeches of the above 
named genus would attach themselves to the skin 
of persons going barefuvot in ponds; and they also 
probably were coynizant of the propensity horse- 
leeches (J/emopis) have of entering the mouth and 
nostrils of cattle, as they drink from the waters 
frequented by these pests, which are common enough 
in Palestine and Syria. W. H. 


HO’'SAH (FIOM [plice of refuge, pro 
tection): [Rom. "Iaci¢, Vat. -ceip;] Alex. Souca} 
(Ald. Swoa; Comp. ’Qed:] ZHosa), a city of Asher 
(Josh. xix. 29), the next landmark on the boundary 
to Tyre. G. 

HO’SAH (71097 [as above]: ‘ood; [V 
Oaca, locca;] Alex. None and Naa: Hos), a 
mau who was chosen by David to be one of the 
first doorkeepers (A. V. ‘ porters’) to the ark after 
its arrival in Jerusalem (1 Chr. xvi. 38). He was 
a Merarite Levite (xxvi. 10), with ‘sons and 
brethren’? thirteen, of whom four were certainly 
sons (10, 11); and his charge was especially the 
gate Shallecheth,” and the causeway, or raised 


road which ascended (16, TT'PVTT TPON). 


HOSANNA (dcavvd: Heb. SD vw, 
Save, we pray;"’ ga@cov 8h, 28 Theophylact cor- 
rectly interprets it), the cry of the multitudes as 
they thronged in our Lord's triumphal procession 
into Jerusalem (Matt. xxi. 9, 15; Mar. xi. 9, 10; 
John xii. 13). The Psalm from which it was taken, 
the 118th, was one with which they were familiar 
from being accustomed to recite the 25th and 26th 
verses at the Feast of Tabernacles. On that occa- 
sion the Great Hallel, consisting of Psalms cxiii.— 
cxviii., was chanted by one of the priests, and at 
certain intervals the multitudes joined in the 
responses, waving their branches of willow and 
palm, and shouting as they waved them, Hallelujah, 
or Hosanna, or “ O Lord, I beseech thee, send now. 
prosperity ’’ (Ps. exviii. 25). This was done at the 
recitation of the first and last verses of Ps. cxviii.; 
but, according to the school of Hillel, at the words 
«Save now, we beseech thee’’ (ver. 25). The 
school of Shammai, on the contrary, say it was at 
the words “Send now prosperity”? cf the same 
| verse. Rabban Gamaliel and R. Joshua were ob- 
i served by R. Akiba to wave their branches only at 
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the words “ Save now, we beseech thee '’ (Mishna, 
Succah, iii. 9). On each of the seven days during 
which the feast lasted the people thronged in the 
court of the Temple, and went in procession about 
the altar, setting their boughs bending towards it; 
the trumpets sounding as they shouted Hosanna. 
But on the seventh day they marched seven times 
round the altar, shouting meanwhile the great 
Hosanna to the sound of the trumpets of the Levites 
(Lightfoot, Temple Service, xvi. 2). The very 
children who could wave the palm branches were 
expected to take part in the solemnity (Mishna, 
Succah, ili. 15; Matt. xxi. 15). From the custom 
of waving the boughs of myrtle and willow during 
the service the name Flosanna was ultimately trans- 
ferred to the bouvhs themselves, so that according 
to Elias Levita (7hisbi, 8. v.), “the bundles of the 
willows of the brook which they carry at the Feast 
of Tabernacles are called Hosannas.’’ The term is 
frequently applied by Jewish writers to denote the 
Feast of Tabernacles, the seventh day of the feast 
Leing distinguished as the great Hosanna (Buxtorf, 


Lex. Talm. 3. ¥. YW). It was not uncommon 


for the Jews in later times to employ the observances 
of this feast, which was preéminently a feast of 
gladness, to express their feelings on other occasions 
of rejoicing (1 Macc. xiii. 51; 2 Macc. x. 6,7), and 
it is not, therefore, matter of surprise that they 
should have done so under the circumstances 
recorded in the Gospels. W. A. W. 


HOSE’A (DWV [Help, deliverance, Ges.; or, 
God is help, Fiirst]: 'Qané, UXX.; ‘Qoné, N. T. 
[in Tisch. ed. 7, but "Mone, Elz., Lachm.]: Osee), 
son of Beeri, and first of the Minor Prophets as 
they appear in the A. V. The name is precisely 
the same as HosHEA, which is more nearly equiv- 
alent to the Hebrew. 


Time. — This question must be settled, as far as 
it can be settled, partly by reference to the téle, 
partly by an inquiry into the contents of the book. 
(a.) As regards the title, an attempt has been made 
to put it out of court by representing it as a later 
addition (Calmet, Rosenmiiller, Jahn). But it can 
easily be shown that this is unnecessary; and Eich- 
horn, suspicious as he ordinarily is of titles, lets 
that of Hosea pass without question. It has been 
most unreasonably inferred from this title that it 
intends to describe the prophetic life of Hosea as 
extending over the entire reigns of the monarchs 
whom it mentions as his contemporaries. Starting 
with this hypothesis, it is easy to show that these 
reigns, including as they do upwards of a century, 
are an impossible period for the duration of a 
prophet's ministry. But the title does not neces- 
sarily imply any such absurdity; and interpreted 
in the light of the prophecy itself it admits of an 
obvious and satisfactory limitation. For the beqgin- 
ning of Hosea'’s ministry the title gives us the reign 
of Uzziah, king of Judah, but limits this vague 
definition by reference to Jeroboam II., king of 
Israel. The title therefore gives us Uzziah, and 
more definitely gives us Uzziah as contemporary 
with Jeroboam; it therefore yields a date not later 
than B. c. 783. The question then arises how 
much further back it is possible to place the first 
public appearance of Hosea. To this question the 
title gives no answer; for it seems evident that the 
only reason for mentioning Jeroboam at all may 
have been to indicate a certain portion of the reign 
@ Uaziah. (b.) Accordingly it is necessary to refer 
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to the contents of the prophecy; and in doing this 
Fichhorn has clearly shown that we caunot allow 
Hosea much ground in the reign of Jeroboam 
(823-783). The book contains descriptions which 
are utterly inapplicable to the condition of the king- 
dom of Israel during this reign (2 K. xiv. 25 ff.). 
The pictures of social and political life which Hosea 
draws so forcibly are rather applicable to the inter- 
regnum which followed the death of Jeroboam 
(782-772), and to the reign of the succeeding kings. 
The calling in of Egypt and Assyria to the aid of 
rival factions (x. 3, xiii. 10) hag nething to do with 
the strong and able government of Jeroboam. Nor 
is it conceivable that a prophet who had lived long 
under Jeroboam should have omitted the mention 
of that monarch’s conquests in his enumeration of 
Jehovah's kindnesses to Israel (ii. 8). It seems 
then almost certain that very few at least of his 
prophecies were written until after the death of 
Jeruboam (783). 


So much for the beginning; as regards the end 
of his career the title leaves us in still greater doubt. 
It merely assures us that he did not prophesy be- 
yond the reign of Hezekiah. But here again the 
contents of the book help us to reduce the vague- 
ness of this indication. In the sixth year of Heze- 
kiah the prophecy of Hosea was fulfilled, and it is 
very improbable that he should have permitted this 
triumphant proof of his Divine mission to pass 
unnoticed. He could not therefore have lived long 
into the reign of Hezekiah; and as it does not 
seem necessary to allow more than a year of each 
reign to justify his being represented as a contem- 
porary on the one hand of Jeroboam, on the other 
of Hezekiah, we may suppose that the life, or rather 
the prophetic career of Hosea, extended from 784 
to 725, a period of fifty-nine years. 

The Hebrew reckoning of ninety years (Corn. & 
Lap.) was probably limited by the fulfillment of the 
prophecy in the sixth of Hezekiah, and by the date 
of the accession of Uzziah, as apparently indicated 
by the title: 809-720, or 719 = 90 years. 

Place. — There seems to be a genera: impression 
among commentators that the prophecies contained 
in this collection were delivered in the kingdom of 
Israel, for whose warning they were principally 
intended. Eichhorn does not attempt to decide 
this question (iv. 284). He thinks it possible that 
they may have been primarily communicated to 
Judah. as an indirect appeal to the conscience of 
that kingdom; but he evidently leans toward the 
opposite supposition that having been first pub- 
lished in Israel they were collected, and a copy sent 
into Judah. The title is at least an evidence tl.at 
at a very early period these prophecies were sup- 
posed to concern both Israel and Judah, and, unless 
we allow them to have been transmitted from the 
one to the other, it is difficult to account for their 
presence in our canon. Asa proof of their northern 
origin Eichhorn professes to discover a Samaritan- 


ism in the use of “TSS as masc, suff. of the second 
person. 

Tribe and Parentage. — Tribe quite unknown 
The Pseudo-Fpiphanius, it is uncertain upon what 
ground, assigns Hosea to the tribe of Issachar. 
His father, Heeri, has by some writers been con- 
founded with Beerah, of the tribe of Reuben (1 
Chr. v. 6): this is an anachronism. The Jewish 
fancy that all prophets whose birth-place is not 
specified are to be referred to Jerusalem (R. David, 
Vatab.) is probably nothing more than a fancy 
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Of his father Beeri we know | uratively representative of something else (Corn. & 


absolutely nothing. Allegorical interpretations of |Lap.) At the period of the Reformation the 


the name, marvelous for their frivolous ingenuity, 
have been adduced to prove that he was a pruphet 
(Jerome ad Zeph. init.; Basil ad /s. i.); but they 
are as little trustworthy as the Jewish dogma, 
which decides that, when the father of a prophet is 
mentioned by name, the individual so specified was 
himself a prophet. ; 

Order in the Prophetic series. — Most ancient 
and medizval interpretators make Hosea the first 
of the prophets; their great argument being an old 
rendering of i. 2, according to which “the begin- 
ning of the word by Hosea" implies that the 
streams of prophetic inspiration began with him, 
as distinct from the other prophets. Modern com- 
mentators have rejected this interpretation, and 
substituted the obvious meaning that the particular 
prophecy which follows was the first communicated 
by God to Hosea. The consensus for some time 
geems to have been for the third place. Wall (C772. 
Not. O. T.) gives Jonah, Joel, Hosea ; Horne’s 
Table gives Jonah, Amos, Hosea; Gesenius writes 
Joel, Amos, Hosea. The order adopted in the 
Hebrew and the Versions is of little consequence. 

In short, there is great difficulty in arranging 
these prophets: as far as titles go, Amos is Hosea’s 
only rival; Lut 2 K. xiv. 25 goes far to show that 
they must both yield to Jonah. It is perhaps more 
important to know that Hosea must have been 
more or less contemporary with Isaiah, Amos, 
Jonah, Joel, and Nahum. 

Division of the Book. —It is easy to recognize 
two great divisions, which accordingly have been 
generally adopted: (1.) chap. i. to iii.; (2.) iv. to 
eud. 

The subdivision of these several parts is a work 
of greater dithculty: that of Eichhorn will be found 
to be based upon a highly subtle, though by no 
means precarious criticism. 

(1.) According to him the first division should 
be subdivided into three separate poems, each 
originating in a distinct aim, and each after its 
own fashion attempting to express the idolatry of 
Israel by imagery borrowed from the matrimonial 
relation. The first, and therefore the least elaborate 
of these is contained in chap. iii., the second in i. 
2-11, the third in i. 2-9, and ii. 1-23. These three 
are provressively elaborate developments of the same 
reiterated idea. Chap. i. 2-9 is common to the 
second and third poenis, but not repeated with each 
severally (iv. 273 ff). (2.) Attempts have been 
made by Wells, Eichhorn, etc., to subdivide the 
second part of the book. These divisions are made 
either according to reigns of contemporary kings, 
or according to the subject-matter of the m. 
The former course has been adopted by Wells, who 
gets fice, the latter by Eichhorn, who gets sixteen 
poems out of this part of the book. 

These prophecies — so scattered, so unconnected 
that Bishop Lowth has compared them with the 
leaves of the Sibyl—were probably collected by 
Hosea himself towards the end of his career. 

Hosen's marriage with Gomer. — This passage 
(i. 2 foll.) is the verata questio of the book. Of 
course it has ita literal and its allegorical interpre- 
ters. For the literal view we have the majority of 
the fathers, and of the ancient and medieval com- 
mentators. There is some little doubt about Jerome, 
who speaks of a figurutive and typical interpreta- 
tion; but he evidently means the word fypical in 
‘te proper sense as applied to a factual reality fig- 





| allegorical interpreters could only boast the Chaldee 


Paraphrase, some few Rabbins, and the Hermeneutic 
school of Origen. Soon afterwards the theory ob- 
tained a vigorous supporter in Junius, and more 
recently has been adopted by the bulk of modern 
commentators. Both views are embarrassed by 
serious inconveniences, though it wouid seem that 
those which beset the literal theory are the more 
formidable. One question which sprang out of the 
literal view was whether the connection between 
Hosea and Gomer was marriage, or fornication. 
Another question which followed immediately upon 
the preceding was “an Deus possit dispensare ut 
fornicatio sit licita.”’ This latter question was 
much discussed by the schoolmen, and by the 
Thomists it was avowed in the affirmative. But, 
notwithstanding the difficulties besetting the literal 
interpretation, Bishops Horsley and Lowth have 
declared in its favor. Eichhorn sees all the weight 
on the side of the literal interpretation, and shows 
that marrying a harlot is not necessarily implied by 
EXT WS, which may very well imply a wife 
who after marriage becomes an adulteress, though 
chaste before. In favor of the literal theory, he 
also observes the unfitness of a wife unchaste before 
marriage to be a type of Israel. 

References in N. T. — Matt. ix. 18, xii. 7, Hos. 
vi. 6; Luke xxiii. 30, Rev. vi. 16, Hos. x. 8; Matt. 
ii, 15, Hos. xi. 1; Rom. ix. 25, 26, 1 Pet. ii. 10, 
Hos. i. 10, ii. 23; 1 Cor. xv. 4, Hos. vi. 2 [?]; 
Heb. xiii. 15, Hos. xiv. 2. 


Style. — Commaticus,”’ Jerome. “Osea quanto 
profundius loquitur, tanto operosius penetratur,”’ 
August. Obscure brevity seems to be the charac- 
teristic quality of Hosea; and all commentators 
agree that ‘of all the prophets he is, in point of 
language, the most obscure and hard to be under- 
stood’ (Henderson, Afinor Prophets, p. 2). lich- 
horn is of opinion that he has never been adequately 
translated, and in fact could not be translated into 
any European language. He compares him to a 
bee flying from flower to flower, to a painter revel- 
ing in strong and glaring colors, to a tree that 
wants pruning. Horsley detects another important 
specialty in pointing out the excessively local and 
individual tone of these prophecies, which above all 
others he declares to be intensely Jewish. 

Hosea'’s obscurity has been variously accounted 
for. Lowth attributes it to the fact that the extant 
poems are but a sparse collection of compositions 
scattered over a great number of years (Prel. xxi ) 
Horsley (Pref) makes this obscurity individual 
and peculiar; and certainly the heart of the prophet 
seems to have been so full and fiery that it might 
well burst through all restraints of diction (ich- 
horn). T. E. B. 

* That Hosea exercised the prophetic office in 
Israel, and in all probability was born there and 
not in Judah, is the general view of scholars at 
present. The almost exclusive reference of his mes- 
sages to that kingdom is a sufficient ground for 
this opinion: for the prophets very seldom after the 
separation of the ten tribes left their own part of 
the country for another, as appears the more 
strongly from the exceptional character which the 
mission, for example, of Elijah and Amos to both 
kingdoms is represented as having in their respeo- 
tive histories. But though we are to rely on this 
as tho main argument, we may concede somet! ing 
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‘o other considerations. Hosea shows, undeniably, 
a special familiarity with localities in the territory 
of Ephraim, as Gilead, Mizpah, Tabor, Gibeah, 
Gilgal, Beth-Aven, Samaria, and others (see iv. 15, 
v. 18, vi. 8, x. 5, 7, xii. 11, &c.). His diction also 
partakes of the roughness, and here and there of 
the Aramean coloring, of the north-Palestine 
writers. For a list of words or forms of words 
more or less peculiar to Hosea see Keil’s Einlettung 
in das A. T, p. 276. Hiivernick has shown that 
the grounds for ascribing to him a south-Palestine 
extraction are wholly untenable (//andb. der Einl. 
wn das A. Test. ii. 277 ff.). It may excite surprise, 
it is true, that Hosea mentions in the title of his 
book (the genuineness of which there is no reason 
for doubting) four kings of Judah, and only one 
of Israel. It is a possible explanation of this that 
the prophet after the termination of his more public 
ministry may have withdrawn from Ephraim to 
Judah, and there collected and published his 


writings (see Bleek, Lind. in das A. Test. p. 523). | 


Dr. Pusey finds a deeper reason for this preéminence 
given to the Judwan dynasty. “The kingdom of 
Judah was the kingdom of the theocracy, the line 
of David to which the promises of God were made. 
As Elisha . .. . turned away from Jehoram (2 
K. iti. 13, 14) saying ‘Get thee to the prophets 
of thy father and to the prophets of thy mother,’ 
and owned Jehoshaphat king of Judah only, so in 
the title of his prophecy Hosea at once expresses 
that the kingdom of Judah was legitimate "’ ( Hosea, 
p- 7). The book at all events was soon known 
among the people of Judah; for the kingdom of 
Israe] did not continue long after the time of Hosea, 
and Jeremiah certainly had a knowledge of Hosea, 
as is evident from various expressions and illus- 
trations common to him and that prophet. (On 
this latter point see especially Kueper, Jeremias 
Libr. Sacr. Interpres atque Vindex, pp. 67-71). 
No portion of this difticult writer has occasioned 
so much discussion as that relating to Hosea's 
marriage with Gomer, “a wife of whoredoms’’ and 
the names of the children Jezreel and Lo-ruhamah, 
the fruit of that marriage (i. 2 ff.). From the 
earliest period some have maintained the literal 
and others the figurative interpretation of this nar- 
rative. For a history of the different opinions, the 
student may consult Marck's /aatribe de Uzore 
Fornicationum qua exponitur fere integrum cap. 
i. Hosee (Leyden, 1696), and reprinted in his 
Comm. in X11. Prophetas Minores (Tithing. 1734). 
It is difficult to see how the transaction can be 
defended on grounds of morality, if it be understood 
as an outward one. It has been said that when 
‘Scripture relates that a thing was done, and that 
with the names of persons,"’ we must conclude that 
it is ‘to be taken as literally true.’ The principle 
thus stated is not a correct one: for in the parable 
acts are related and names often applied to the 
actors, and yet the literal sense is not the (rue one. 
The question in reality is not whether we are to 
accept the prophet’s meaning in this instance, but 
what the meaning is which the prophet intended 
to convey, and which he would have us accept as 
the intended meaning. Further, aside from this 
question of the morality or immorality of the pro- 
ceeding, it is impossible to see in it any adaptation 
to the prophet's object above that of the parabolic 
representation of a case assumed for the purpose 
of illustration. The circumstances, if they occurred 
in a literal sense, must extend over a series of years: 


they could have been known to the people only by 
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the prophet’s own rehearsal of them, and henes 
could have had the force only of his own personal 
testimony and explanation of their import. Heng- 
stenberg (Christology, i. 177, Edinburgh, 1854) 
has stated very forcibly the manifold difficulties, 
exegetical and moral, which lie against our suppos- 
ing that Hosea was instructed to form a marriage 
so disreputable and repulsive, and at variance with 
explicit promulgations of the Mosaic code (e. g. 
Lev. xxi. 7). At the same time this writer, while 
he denies that the marriage, the wife's adultery, 
and the birth of the “children of whoredoms ”’ (ii. 
4) took place outwardly and literally, maintains 
that they took place inwardly and actually as a sort 
of vision; thus serving to impress the facts more 
strongly on the mind and enabling him to describe 
them with greater effect. He is very earnest to 
make something of the difference between this view 
and that of a symbolic or parabolic use of marriage 
as a type both in the sacredness of its relations and 
the criminality of its violations of the covenant 
between Jehovah and his people; but the line of 
distinction is not a very palpable one. To regard 
the acts as mentally perfurmed in a sense different 
from that of their being objects of thought simply, 
would be going altogether too far. The idea of the 
ingenious writer may be that the vision, which is 
suljective ag distinguished from an outward occur- 
rence, is at the same time oljectire to the prophet 
as that which he inwardly beholds. Prof. Cowles 
offers two or three suggestions to relieve this ditti- 
cult question of some of its embarrassment (ac- 
cording to the literal theory) in his Minor Prophcis, 
pp. 3, 4, 413-415. 

Dr. Pusey assigns 70 years to the period of 
Hosea's ministry. He draws a fearful picture of the 
corruption of the times in which the prophet lived, 
derived partly from Hosea’s own declarations, and 
partly from those of his contemporary, Amos. “ ‘lhe 
course of iniquity had been run. The stream had 
become darker and darker in its downward flow. . . . 
Every commandment of God was broken, and that, 
habitually. All was falsehood, adultery, blood- 
shedding; deceit to God produced faithlessness to 
man; excess and luxury were supplied by secret. or 
open robbery, oppression, false dealing, perversion 
of justice, grinding of the poor. Blood was shed 
like water, until one stream met another, and over- 
spread the land with one defiling deluge. Adultery 
was consecrated as an act of religion. Those who 
were first in rank were first in excess. People and 
king vied in debauchery, and the sottish king joined 
and encouraged the free-thinkers and blasphemers 
of his court. The idolatrous priest loved and shared 
in the sins of the people; nay, they seem to have 
set themselves to intercept those on either side of 
Jordan, who would go to worship at Jerusalem, 
laying wait to murder them. Corruption had 
spread throughout the whole land; even the places 
once sacred throuch God's revelations or other 
mercies to their forefathers, Bethel, Gilgal, Gilead, 
Mizpah, Shechem, were especial scenes of corruption 
or of sin. Every holy memory was effaced by 
present corruption. Could things be worse? There 
was one aggravation more. Remonstrance was use- 
less; the knowledce of God was willfully rejected ; 
the people hated rebuke; the more they were called, 
the more they refused: they forbade their prophets 
to prophesy; and their false prophets hated God 
greatly. All attempts to heal all this disease only 
showed its incurableness ‘’ (//osea, p. 3). 

The same writer traces the obscurity which many 
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‘ave found in Hosea, to the “solemn pathos ’’ for 
which he is distinguished. The expression of St. 
Jerome has often been repeated ; “ Hosea is concise, 
and speaketh, as it were, in detached sayings.”’ 
The words of upbraiding, of judgment, of woe, 
burst out, as it were, one by one, slowly, heavily, 
condensed, abrupt, from the prophet’s heavy and 
shrinking soul, as God commanded and constrained 
him, and put His words, like fire, in the prophet’s 
mouth. An image of Him who said, ‘O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets and 
stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often 
would [ have gathered thy children together, even 
as a hen gathers her chickens under her wings, and 
ye would not,’ he delivers his message, as though 
each sentence burst with a groan from his soul, 
and he had anew to take breath, before he uttered 
each renewed woe. Each verse forms a whole for 
itself, like one heavy toll in a funeral knell. The 
prophet has not been careful about order and sym- 
metry, so that each sentence went home to the soul. 
And yet the unity of the prophecy is so evident 
in the main, that we cannot doubt that it is not 
broken, even when the connection is not apparent 
on the surface. ‘The great ditticulty consequently 
in Hosea is to ascertain that connection in places 
where it evidently exists, yet where the Prophet 
has not explained it. The easiest and simplest 
sentences are sometimes, in this respect, the most 
ditficult.”’ 

Literature. — Some of the helps have been inci- 
dentally noticed in the addition which precedes. See 
under Amos and HABAKKUK for the more im- 
portant general works which include Hosea. Of 
the separate works on this prophet the following 
may be mentioned: Pocock, the celebrated orien- 
talist and traveller, Comment. on Hosea, 1685; 
Manger, Comment. in Hoseam, 1782, perhaps un- 
equaled for the tact and discrimination with 
which he unfolds the spirit and religious teachings 
of the prophet; Kuinoel, Hosea Orucula Hebr. et 
Lat. Annotatwne ulustravit, 1792; Bishop Horsley, 
Hosea, translated from the Hebrew, with Notes 
expranatory and critical, 2d ed., Lond. 1804; J. C. 
Stuck. Hoseas Propheta: Introductionem premisit, 
certif, commentatus est, 1828, who regards the 
sy.abolic acts in chaps. i. and iii. as real events or 
facts; Simson, Der Prophet Hosea erklart u. 
udbersetzt, with a copious history of the interpreta- 
tion, 1851; Drake, Notes on Husea, Cambr. (Eng.), 
1853; and August Wiinsche, Der Prophet Hosea 
tibersetzt u. erklart, 1868 (erste Hiilfte, as far as 
chap. vii. 6, pp. i.-xxxii. and 1-288), in which he 
has made epecial use of the Targums, and of the 
Jewish interpreters Rashi, Aben Ezra, and David 
Kimchi. Dr. Pusey’s Commentary on this prophet 
{in pt. i. of his Minor Prophets) deserves to be 
characterized as learned, devout, and practical. It 
contains passages of great heauty and sucgestive- 
ness. In his pages Hosea still lives, and his teach- 
ings are for our times as well as for his own. All 
that is Jewish is not found in Judaism, nor all 
that is heathenish found in heathendom. 

Liibkert (Symbolische Handlung Hosen's in the 
Thee. Stud. u. Krit., 1835, pp. 647-656) main- 
tains the parabolic view of the Gomer-marriage 
question. Umbreit’s article Hosea (Herzog’s Real 
Encyk. vi. 267-275) is to some extent exegetical as 
well as biographical. Stanley's interesting sketch | 
portrays Hosea as “the Jeremiah of Israel” and 

‘the only individual character that stands out 
amidst the darkness of . . . nearly the whole of 
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the last century of the northern kingdom ” (Jewish 
Church, ii. 409 f.). 

The Christology of Hosea is not without diffi- 
culties. One passage only, namely, that foretelling 
the conversion of the heathen (ii. 23 and comp. i. 
10) is cited in the N. T. as explicitly Messianic 
(Rom. ix. 25; 1 Pet. ii. 10). But it is a false 
principle of interpretation that only those portions 
of the O. T. refer to Christ which are expressly 
recognized as having that character in the New 
Testament. The N. T. writers represent the Re- 
deemer as the great subject of the ancient economy; 
and if only those types and predictions relate to 
him which are cited and applied in that manner, 
it is difficult to see how the Hebrew Scriptures can 
justly have ascribed to them such a character of 
predominant reference to the Christian economy. 
In regard to such Gospel prophecies in Hosea, the 
reader may consult (in addition to the Com- 
mentaries) Hengstenberg’s Christology of the O. 
T. i. 158-285 (Edinb. ed.); Hofmann’s Weis- 
sagung u. Erfillung, i. 206 f.; Tholuck’s Die 
Propheten u. thre Weissagungen, pp. 193, 197, 
206; and Stihelin’s Die Messianischen Wetssa- 
gungen des A. T. p. 35 ff. 

All these writers do not recognize the same pas- 
sages as significant, nor the same as nee in 
the same deyree. 


* HOSEN (plural of hose) Dan. iii. 21 (A. v. )» 
is the translation of a Chaldee word which signifies 
tunics (Dress, p. 624 a]. Hosen formerly denoted 
any covering for the legs, short trowsers or trunk- 
hose as well as stockings. See examples of this 
usave in Eastwood and Wright's Bible Word- Book, 
p. 207. H. 


HOSHA‘AH [3 syi.] (TMYwWW [whom 
Jehovah saved]: Osaias). 1. (’ avata. ) A man who 
aasisted in the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem 
after it had been rebuilt by Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 


32). He led the princes (“7W) of Judah in the 
procession, but whether himself one of them we are 
not told. 

2. (Maagalas; [Alex. Maca:as: FA.! Avvanas, 
Magceas.] The father of a certain Jezaniah, or 
Azariah, who was a man of note after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xiii. 1, 
xliii. 2). 

HOSH’AMA (YW [whom Jehovah 
hears): ‘Noapudé; [Vat. -pwA 3] Alex. Iwoaua; 
(Comp. ‘Ngaud:] Sama), one of the sons of Je- 
coniah, or Jehoiachin, the last king of Judah but 
one (1 Chr. iii. 18). It is worthy of notice that, 
in the narrative of the capture of Jeconiah by 
Nebuchadnezzar, though the mother and the wives 
of the king are mentioned, nothing is said about 
his sons (2 K. xxiv. 12, 15). In agreement with 
this is the denunciation of him as a childless man 
in Jer. xxii. 30. There is good reason for suspect- 
ing some confusion in the present state of the 


‘genealogy of the royal family in 1 Chr. iii.; and 


these facts would seem to confirm it. 


HOSHE’A (YW [help, or God is help: 
see Fiirst]: ‘Qané: Osee), the nineteenth, last, and 
best king of Israel. He succeeded Pekah, whom 
he slew in a successful conspiracy, thereby fulfilling 
a prophecy of Isaiah (Is. vii. 16). Althougb 
| Josephus calls Hoshea a friend of Pekah (ptron 
Tivos émiBovAevoavros avrg, Ant. ix. 13, § 1), 
we have nv ground for calling this “a treacherous 
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murder” (Prideaux, i. 16). It took place B. c. 
787, “in the 20th year of Jotham”’ (2 K. xv. 30), 
i.e. “in the 20th year after Jotham became sole 
king," for he only reigned 16 years (2 K. xv. 33). 
But there must have been an interregnum of at 
least eight years before Hoshea came to the throne, 
which was not till s. c. 72Y, in the 12th year of 
Ahaz (2 K. xvii. 1: we cannot, with Clericus [Le 
Clere], read 4th for 12th in this verse, because of 
2K. xviii. 9). ‘This is the simplest way of recon- 
ciling the apparent discrepancy between the pas- 
sages, and has been adopted by Ussher, Des Vig- 
noles, ‘Tiele, etc. (Winer, s. y. Z/oseas). The other 
methods sugested by Hitzig, Lightfoot, etc., are 
mostly untenable (Keil on 2 K. xv. 30). 

It is expressly stated (2 K. xvii. 2) that Hoshea 
was not so sinful as his predecessors. According 
to the Rabbis this superiority consisted in his re- 
moving from the frontier cities the guards placed 
there by his predecessors to prevent their subjects 
from worshipping at Jerusalem (Seder Olam Rabba, 
cap. 22, quoted by Prideaux, i. 16), and in his not 
hindering the Israelites from accepting the invita- 
tion of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxx. 10), nor checking 
their zeal against idolatry (tb. xxxi. 1). This en- 
comium, however, is founded on the untenable sup- 
position that Iezekiah’s passover preceded the fall 
of Samaria [HEZEKIAH], and we must be content 
with the general fact that Hoshea showed a more 
theocratic spirit than the former kings of Israel. 
The compulsory cessation of the calf-worship may 
have removed his greatest temptation, for Tiylath- 
Pileser had carried off the golden calf from Dan 
some years before (Sed. Ol. Hab. 22), and that at 
Bethel was taken away by Shalmaneser in his first 
invasion (2 K. xvii. 3; Hos. x. 14; Prideaux, l. c.). 
But, whatever may have been his excellences, he 
still ‘‘did evil in the sight of the Lord,” and it 
was too late to avert retribution by any improve- 
ments. 

In the third year of his reign (B. c. 726) Shal- 
maneser, impelled probably by mere thirst of con- 
quest, came against him, cruelly stormed the strong 
caves of Beth-arbel (Hos. x. 14), and made Israel 
tributary (2 K. xvii. 3) for three years. At the 
end of this period, encouraged perhaps by the revolt 
of Hezekiah, Hoshea entered into a secret alliance 
with So, king of Egypt (who was either the Zevexos 
of Manetho, and son of SaBaxws, Herod. ii. 137; 
Keil, Vitringa, Gesenius, etc.; Jahn, Hebr. Com. 
§ xl.; or else Sabaco himself, Wilkinson, Anc. Fy. 
i. 139; Ewald, Gesch. iii. 610), to throw off the 
Aasvrian yoke. The alliance did him no good; it 
was revealed to the court of Nineveh by the Assyr- 
ian party in Ephraim, and Hoshea was immediately 
seized as a rebellious vassal, shut up in prison, and 
apparently treated with the utmost indignity (Mic. 
v. 1). If this happened defore the siege (2 K. 
xvii. 4), we must account for it either by supposing 
that Hoshea, hoping to dissemble and gain time, 
had gone to Shalmaneser to account for his con- 
duct, or that he had been defeated and taken pris- 
oner in some unrecorded battle. That he disap- 
peared very suddenly, like “ foam upon the water,” 
we may infer from Hos. xiii. 11, x. 7. The siege 
of Samaria lasted three years; for that “ glorious 
and beautiful’ city was strongly situated like “a 
crown of pride’ among her hills (Is. xxviii. 1-5). 
During the oourse of the siece Shalmaneser must 
have died, fur it is certain that Samaria was taken 
by his successor Sargon, who thus laconically de- 


voribes the event in his annals: “ Samaria I looked 
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at, I captured; 27,280 men (families?) who dwelt 
in it I carried away. I constructed fifty chariots 
in their country . . . I appointed a governor over 
them, and continued upon them the tribute of th 

former pevple'’ (Botta, 145, 11, quoted by Dr 

Hincks, Jeurn. of Sacr. Lit. Oct. 1858; Layard, 
Nin. and Bab, i. 148). This was probably b. c. 
721 or 720. For the future history of the unhappy 
Ephraimites, the places to which they were trans- 
planted by the policy of their conqueror and his 
otticer, * the great and noble Asnapper ’’ (Ezr. iv. 
10), and the nations by which they were superseded, 
see SAMARIA. Of the subsequent fortunes of 
Hoshea we know nothing. He came to the throne 
tov late, and governed a kingdotn torn to pieces by 
foreign invasion and intestine broils. Sovereign 
after sovereiyn had fallen by the dayyer of the 
assassin; and we see from the dark and terrible 
delineations of the contemporary prophets [Hoska, 
MicaH, I8ataH], that murder and idolatry, drunk- 
enness and lust, had eaten like “an incurable 
wound ”’ (Mic. i. 9) into the inmost heart of the 
national morality. Ephraim was dogved to ita ruin 
by the apostate policy of the reneyade who had 
asserted its independence (2 K. xvii.; Joseph. Ant 
ix. 14; Prideaux, i. 15 ff; Keil, On Kings, ii. 50 ff, 
Engl. ed.; Jahn, Hebr. Com. § xl.; Ewald, Geach. 
iii. 607-613; Rosenmiiller, Bibl. Geogr. chap. ix., 
Engl. transl.; Rawlinson, Herod. i. 149). 

F. W. F. 


HOSHE’A (PW WT = help [see abore}). The 
name is precisely the same as that of the prophet 
known to us as HOSEA. 1. The son of Nun, 2. e. 
Joshua (Deut. xxxii. $4; and also in Num. xiii. 8, 
though there the A. V. has Osturra). It was prob- 
ably his original name, to which the Divine name 
of Jah was afterwards added — Jehoshua, Joshua — 
“ Jehovah's help.” The LXX. in this passage 
miss the distinction, and have ‘Incovs: Vuly. 
Josue. 

2. (‘Qch: Osee.) Son of Azaziah (1 Chr. xxvii. 
20); like his great namesake, a man of Ephraim, 
ruler (nagid) of his tribe in the time of king 
David. 

3. (Qoné; [Vat. FA. NonGa:] Osee.) One 
of the heads of the * people’ — 1. e. the laymen — 
who sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x 
23). 


HOSPITALITY. The rites of hospitality are 
to be distinguished from the customs prevailing in 
the entertainment of guests [Foop; MkALs], and 
from the Inws and practices relating to charity, 
almsviving, etc.; and they are thus separately 
treated, as far as possible, in this article. 

Hospitality was regarded by most nations of the 
ancient world as one of the chief virtues, and 
especially by peoples of the Semitic stock; but that 
it was not characteristic of the latter alone is amply 
shown by the usages of the Greeks, and even the 
Romans. Race undoubtedly influences its exercise, 
and it must also be ascribed in no small decree to 
the social state of a nation. ‘Thus the desert tribes 
have always placed the virtue higher in their esteem 
than the townsfolk of the same descent as them- 
selves; and in our own day, though an Arab towns- 
nan is hospitable, he entertains different notions on 
the subject from the Arab of the desert (the Bed- 
awee). ‘The former has fewer opportunities of 
showing his hospitality; and when he does so, he 
does it not as much with the feeling of discharging 
an obligatory act as a social and civilized duty. 
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With the advance of civilization the calls of hos- | 
The dweller | 


pitality become less and less urgent. 
in the wilderness, however, finds the entertainment 
of wayfarers to be a part of his daily life, and that 
to refuse it is to deny a common humanity. Viewed 
in this light, the notions of the Greeks and the 
Romans must be appreciated as the recognition of 
the virtue where its necessity was not of the urgent 
character that it possesses in the more primitive 
lands of the East. ‘The ancient Egyptians resembled 
the Greeks; but, with a greater exclusiveness, they 
limited their entertainments to their own country- 
men, being constrained by the national and priestly 
abhorrence and dread of foreigners. ‘This exclusion 
throws some obscurity on their practices in the dis- 
charve of hospitality; but otherwise their customs 
in the entertainment of guests resembled those well 
known to classical scholars — customs probably de- 
tived in a great measure from Evypt. 

While hospitality is acknowledged to have been 
a wide-spread virtue in ancient times, we must con- 
cede that it flourished chietly among the race of 
Shem. The QO. T. abounds with illustrations of the 
divine command to use hospitality, and of the 
strong national belief in its importance; so too 
the writinys of the N. T.; and though the Eastern 
Jews of modern times dare not entertain a stranger 
lest he be an enemy, and the long oppression they 
have endured has bevotten that greed of gain that 
has made their name a proverb, the ancient hospi- 
tality still lives in their hearts. The desert, how- 
ever, is yet free; it is as of old a howling wilder- 
ness; and hospitality is as necessary and as freely 
given as in patriarchal times. Among the Arabs 
we find the best illustrations of the old Bible nar. 
ratives, and among them see traits that might 
beseem their ancestor Abraham. 

The laws respecting strangers (Lev. xix. 33, 34) 
and the poor (Lev. xxv. 14 ff; Deut. xv. 7), and 
concerning redemption (Lev. xxv. 23 ff.), etc., are 
framed in accordance with the spirit of hospitality ; 
and the strength of the national feeling regarding 
it is shown in the incidental mentions of its prac- 
tice. In the Law, compassion to strangers is con- 
stantly enforced by the words, “for ye were stran- 
gers in the land of Egypt’ (as Lev. xix. 34). And 
before the Law, Abraham's entertainment of the 
angels ((sen. xviii. 1 ff.), and Lot’s (xix. 1), are in 
exact agreement with its precepts and with modern 
usage. So Moses was received by Jethro, the priest 
of Midian, who reproached his daughters, though 
he believed him to be an Egyptian, saying, “ And 
where is he? why is it [that] ye have left the 
man? call him, that he may eat bread” (Kx. ii. 
20). The story of Joseph's hospitality to his 
brethren, although he knew them to be such, ap- 
pears to be narrated as an ordinary occurrence: and 
in like manner Pharaoh received Jacob with a lib- 
erality not merely dictated by his relationship to 
the savior of Egypt. Like Abraham, “ Manoah 
said unto the angel of the Lord, I pray thee let us 
detain thee until we shall have made ready a kid 
for thee"’ (Judg. xiii. 15); and like Lot, the old 
man of Gibeah sheltered the Levite when he saw 
him, ‘a wayfaring man in the street of the city: 
and the old man said, Whither goest thou? and 


a *We see hore why the inhospitality of the Sa- 
naritans excited such fierce indignation in the two 
disciples, James and John (Luke ix. 62 ff.). Jesus 
sent them at the close of the day into one of the Sa- 
maritan villages to procure a night's lodging for him; 
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whence comest thon? . . Peace he with thee; 
howsoever [let] all thy wants [lie] upon me; only ~ 
lodge not in the street. So he brouyht him inte 
his house, and gave provender unto the asses; and 
they washed their feet, and did eat and drink’? 
(Judg. xix. 17, 20, 21). 

In the N. T. hospitality is yet more markedly 
enjoined; and in the morn civilized state of society 
which then prevailed, its exercise became more a 
social virtue than a necessity of patriarchal life.¢ 
The good Samaritan stands for all ages as an ex- 
ample of Christian hospitality, embodying the com- 
mand to love one's neighbor as himself; and our 
Lord’s charge to the disciples strengthened that 
command: “He that receiveth you receiveth me, 
and he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent 
me. . . . And whosoever shall give to drink unto 
one of these little ones a cup of cold water [only], 
in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he 
shall in nowise lose his reward" (Matt. x. 42). 
The neglect of Christ is symbolized by inhospitality 
to our neighbors, in the words, “I was a stranger 
and ye took me not in’ (Matt. xxv. 43). The 
Apostles urged the church to “follow after hospi 
tality,’ using the forcible words +hy gpiAoteviay 
Sidxovres (Kom. xii. 13; cf. 1 Tim. v. 10); to 
remember Abraham's example, * Be not forgetful to 
entertain strangers, for thereby some have enter- 
tained angels unawares" (Heb. xiii. 2); to “use 
hospitality one to another without grudging” (1 
Pet. iv. 9); while a bishop must be a “lover of 
hospitality’ (Tit. i. 8, cf. 1 Tim. iii. 2). The 
practice of the early Christians was in accord with 
these precepts. They had all things in common, 
and their hospitality was a characteristic of their 
belief. 

If such has been the usage of Biblical times, it 
is in the next place important to remark bow hos- 
pitality was shown. In the patriarchal ages we 
may take Abraham’s example as the most fitting, 
as we have of it the fullest account; and by the 
light of Arab custom we may see, without obscu- 
rity, his hasting to the tent door to meet his guests, 
with the words, “ My lord, it now I have found 
favor in thy sight, pass not away, I pray thee, from 
thy servant: let a little water, I pray you, be fetched, 
and wash your feet, and rest yourselves under the 
tree, and [ will fetch a morsel of bread, and com- 
fort ye your hearts.’ ‘And,"’ to continue the 
narrative in the vigorous language of the A. V., 
‘¢‘ Abraham hastened into the tent unto Sarah, and 
said, Make ready quickly three measures of fine 
meal, knead [it], and make cakes upon the hearth. 
And Abraham ran unto the herd, and fetched a 
calf tender and good, and gave [it] unto a young 
man, and he hasted to dress it. And he took but- 
ter and milk, and the calf which he had dressed, 
and set [it] before them; and he stood by them 
under the tree, and they did eat.’ A traveller in 
the eastern desert may see, through the vista of 
ages, this far-off example in ita living traces. Mr. 
Lane’s remarks on this narrative and the general 
subject of this article are too apposite to be omitted: 
he says, ‘“* Hospitality is a virtue for which the na- 
tives of the [ast in general are highly and de- 
servedly admired; and the people of Egypt are 





but the people refused to receive him, because he was 
journeying to Jerusalem. This act was not an in- 
civility merely, or an inhumanity: it was an outrage 
against one of the most sacred of the reoagnizel lawa 
of oriental society. H 
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well entitled to commendation on this account. A 
word which signifies literally ‘a person on a jour- 
ney’ (musafir) is the term most commonly em- 
ployed in this country in the sense of a visitor or 
guest. There are very few persons here who would 


think of sitting down to a meal, if there was a 


stranger in the house, without inviting him to par- 
take of it, unless the latter were a menial, in which 
case he would be invited to eat with the servants. 
It would be considered a shameful violation of good 
manners if a Muslim abstained from ordering the 
table to be prepared at the usual time because a 
visitor happened to be present. Persons of the 
middle classes in this country [Egypt], if living in 
a retired situation, sometimes take their supper 
before the door of their house, and invite every 
passenger of respectable appearance to eat with 
them.¢ This is very commonly done among the 
lower orders. In cities and large towns claims on 
hospitality are unfrequent, as there are many we- 
kalehs or khans, where strangers may obtain lodg- 
ing; and food is very easily procured: but in the 
villages travellers are often lodged and entertained 
by the Sheykh or some other inhabitant; and if 
the guest be a person of the middle or higher 
classes, or even not very poor, he gives a present to 
the host’s servants, or to the host himself. In the 
desert, however, a present is seldom received from 
a guest. By a Sunneb law a traveller may claim 
entertainment, of any person able to afford it to 
him, for three days. The account of Abraham's 
entertaining the three angels, related in the Bible, 
presents a perfect picture of the manner in which a 
modern [edawee sheykh receives travellers arriving 
at his encampment. He immediately orders his 
wife or women to make bread, slaughters a sheep 
or some other animal, and dresses it in haste, and 
bringing milk and any other provisions that he may 
have ready at hand, with the bread and the meat 
which he has dressed, sets them before his guests. 
If these be persons ‘of high rank, he stands by 
them while they eat, as Abraham did in the case 
above alluded to. ‘Most Bedawees will suffer al- 
most any injury to themselves or their families 
rather than allow their guests to be ill-treated while 
under their protection. There are Arabs who even 
regard the chastity of their wives as not too pre- 
cious to be sacrificed for the gratification of their 
guests (see Burckhardt's Notes on the Bedoutns, 
etc., 8vo ed. i. 179, 180); and at an encampment 
of the Bishareen, I ascertained that there are many 
persons in this great tribe (which inhabits a large 
portion of the desert between the Nile and the Red 
Sea) who offer their unmarried daughters (cf. Gen. 
vx. 8; Judg. xix. 24) to their guests, merely from 
motives of hospitality, and not for hire’? (j/od. 
Egypt. ch. xiii.). Mr. Lane adds that there used 
to be a very numerous class of persons, called Tu- 
feylees, who lived by spunging, presuming on the 
well-known hospitality of their countrymen, and 
going from house to house where entertainments 
were being given. The Arabs along the Syrian 


@ **Tt is said to have been a custom of some of the 
Barmekees (the family so renowned for their gene- 
rosity) to keep open house during the hours of meals, 
and to allow no one who applied at such times for ad- 
mission to be repulsed”? (Lane’s Thousand and One 
Nights, ch. v. note 97} 

& The time of entertainment, according to the pre- 
cept of Mohammed, is three days, and he permitted a 
guest to take this right by force; although one day 
ead one niyht is the period of the host's being “ kind ” 
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frontier usually pitch the sheykh’s tent towards the 
west, that is, towards the inhabited country, to in- 
vite passengers and lodge them on their way (Burck- 
hardt'’s Notes on the Bedouins, etc., 8vo ed. i. 33); 
it is held to be disgraceful to encamp in a place out 
of the way of travellers; and it is a custom of the 
Bedawees to light fires in their encampments to 
attract travellers, and to keep dogs who, besides 
watching against robbers, may in the night-time 
guide wayfarers to their tents. Hence a hospitable 
man is proverbially called ‘one whose dogs bark 
loudly." Approaching an encampment, the trav- 
eller often sees several horsemen coming towards 
him, and striving who shall be first to claim him 
as a guest. The favorite national game of the 
Arabs before F]-Islam illustrates their hospitality. 
It was called * Meysir,” and was played with arrows, 
some notched and others without marks. A young 
camel was bought and killed, and divided into 24 
portions; those who drew marked arrows had shares 
in proportion to the number of notches; those who 
drew blanks paid the cost of the camel among them. 
Neither party, however, ate of the flesh of the 
camel, which was always given to the poor, and 
“this they did out of pride and ostentation,’’ says 
Sale, “it being reckoned a shame for a man to 
stand out, and not venture his money on such an 
occasion.”? Sale, however, is hardly philosophical 
in this remark, which concerns only the abuse of a 
practice originally arising from a national virtue: 
but Mohammed forbade the game, with all other 
games of chance, on the plea that it gave rise to 
quarrels, etc. (Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, p. 96, 
ed. 1836, and Kuz-an, ch. ii. and v.). 


The oriental respect for the covenant of bread 
and salt, or salt alone, certainly sprang from the 
high regard in which hospitality was held. Even 
accidentally to taste another's salt imposes this 
obligation; and to so great an extent is the feeling 
carried that a thief has been known to give up his 
booty in obedience to it. ‘Thus El-Leys Es-Saffar, 
when a robber, left his booty in the passage of the 
royal treasury of Sijistan; accidentally he stumbled 
over, and, in the dark, tasted a lump of rock-salt: 
his respect for his covenant gained his pardon, and 
he became the founder of a royal dynasty (Lane's 
Thousand and One Nights, ch. xv. note 21). The 
Arab peculiarity was carried into Spain by the so- 
called Moors. 


For the customs of the Greeks and Romans in 
the entertainment of guests, and the exercise of 
hospitality generally, the reader is referred to the 
Dictionary of Antiquities, art. Hogyitium. They 
are incidentally illustrated by passages in the N. T., 
but it is difficult to distinguish between those ac 
derived, and the native oriental customs which, 
as we have said, are very similar. To one of the 
customs of classical antiquity a reference is sup- 
posed to exist in Rev. ii. 17: “To him that over- 
cometh will I give to eat of the hidden manna, and 
will give him a white stone, and in the stone a 


to him (Mishkat el-Musabeeh, ii. 829, cited in Lane's 
Thousand and One Nights, Intr. note 13). Burek 
hardt (Notes on the Bedouins, ete., 1. 178, 179, cite 
in the same note) says that a stranger without friend 
in a camp alights at the first tent, where the women, 
in the absence of the owner, provide for his refresh- 
ment. After the lapse of three days and four hours, 
he must, if he would avoid censure, either assist in 
household duties, or claim hospitality at another 
tent. 


HOST 


oew name written, which no man knoweth, saving 
he that receiveth [it].” E. 8. P. 

* HOST (Luke x. 35). [Hosrirauiry; INN.] 

* HOSTAGE. The practice of giving and 
receiving persons, to be retained as security for the 
observance of public treaties or engagements, is 
indicated in 2 Kings xiv. 14, and 2 Chr. xxv. 24. 
It is said there that Joash after his victory over Am- 


aziah took with him hostages (MATA ‘23) 
apon his return to his own kingdom.” b. 8. T. 


HO’THAM (amin [stynet-ring]: XwOdy; 
Alex. [Ald.] Xw0du: Hotham), a man of Asher; 
son of Heber, of the family of Beriah (1 Chr. vii. 
32). 


HO‘THAN (ON, i.e. HoTMAM: XwOdy3 
[Vat.] Alex. Xw0ay; [FA. KwOuy:] Hotham), a 
man of Aroer, father of Shama and Jehiel, two of 
the heroes of David's guard (1 Chr. xi. 44). The 
substitution of Hothan for Hotham is an error 
which has been retained from the edition of 1611 
[fullowing the Bishops’ Bible) till now. (Comp. 
the rendering of the LAX. both of this and the 
preceding name.) 

HOTHIR (NV [fullness]: 'nenpl: 
Vat. NOnper, HOec;) Alex. Iwe@ips, [TeOpe:] 
Othtr), the 13th son of Heman “the king's 
seer ’’ (1 Chr. xxv. 4), and therefore a Kohathite 
Levite. He had the charve of the twenty-first 
course of the musicians in the service of the tab- 
ernacle (xxv. 28). 

* Some think that this name and the names of 
four of Heman's other sons (Giddalti, Romamti- 
ezer, Mallothi, Hothir, Mahazioth) formed a verse 
of some ancient prophetic saying. They follow 
each other in the list, 1 Chr. xxv. 4 (except the 
omission of Joshbekashah), so as to make this 
couplet : — 
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Pasi win sath 
I have magnified and exalted help ; 
I have declared in abundance visions. 

First says (Hebr. u. Chald. Worter6. i. 244), 
that the rhythm of the words favors this view. 
Ewald refers to this case as a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the use of significant or symbolic personal 
names among the Hebrews (Lehrbuch der Hebr. 
Sprache, p. 502, 5te Ausg.). [NAMES, Amer. ed. ] 
It should be said that according to this theory ezer 
belongs to both the preceding verbs, and makes of 
them two compound names, instead of one, as in 
the A. V. H. 

* HOUGH (Josh. xi. 6, 9; 2 Sam. viii. 4) is 
an obsolete word from the Anglo-Saxon hol, and 
means to hamstring, i. e. to cut the back sinews, 
aod thus disable animals. H. 

HOUR (YW, SY, Chald.). This word 
is first found in Dan. iii. 6, iv. 19, 33, v. 5; and 
it occurs several times in the Apocrypha (Jud. xiv. 
8, 2 Esdr. ix. 44). It seems to be a vague expres- 
sion for a short period, and the frequent phrase 
“in the same hour'’ means “ immediately ”’ : 
pence we find 7TYWD, substituted in the Targum 


for VID, “in a moment” (Num. xvi. 21, &c.). 
Qpa is frequently used in the same way by the 
W. T writers (Matt. viii. 13; Luke xii. 39, &c.). 
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It occurs in the LXX. as a rendering for various 
words meaning time, just as it does in Greek wri- 
ters long before it acquired the specific meaning of 
our word “hour.'"’ Saah is still used in Arabic 
both for an hour and a moment. 

The ancient Hebrews were probably unacquainted 
with the division of the natural day into 24 parts. 
The general distinctions of “‘ morning, evening. and 
noonday " (Ps. lv. 17), were sufficient for them at 
first, as they were for the early Greeks (Hom. /1. 
xxi. 111); afterwards the Greeks adopted five 
marked periods of the day (Jul. Pollux, Onom. i. 
68; Dio Chrysost. Ovat. ii. de Glor.), and the 
Hebrews parcelled out the period between sunrise 
and sunset into a series of minute divisions distin- 
guished by the sun’s course [Day], as is still done 
by the Arabs, who have stated forms of prayers for 
each period (Lane's Mod. £g. i. ch. 3). 


The early Jews appear to have divided the day 
into four parts (Neh. ix. 3), and the night into 
three watches (Judg. vii. 19) [Day; WatcieEs], 
and even in the N. T. we find a trace of this di- 
vision in Matt. xx. 1-5. There is however no 
proof of the assertion, sometimes made, that dpa 
in the Gospels may occasionally mean a space of 
three hours. 

The Greeks adopted the division of the day into 
12 hours from the Babylonians (Herod. ii. 109; 
comp. Rawlinson, Herod. ii. p. 334). At what 
period the Jews became first acquainted with this 
way of reckoning time is unknown, but it is gen- 
erally supposed that they too learnt it from “the 
Babylonians during the Captivity (Waehner, Ant. 
Hebr. § v. i. 8,9). They may have had some such 
division at a much earlier period, as has been in- 
ferred from the fact that Ahaz erected a sun-dial 
in Jerusalem, the use of which had probably been 
learnt from Babylon. There is however the great- 
est uncertainty as to the meaning of the word 


mboun (A. V. & degrees,’ Is. xxxviii. 8). 
[Drat.] It is strange that the Jews were not 
acquainted with this method of reckoning even 
earlier, for, although a purely conventional one, it 
is naturally susvested by the months in a year. 
Sir G. Wilkinson thinks that it arose from a lesa 
obvious cause (Rawlinson, Herod. ii. 834). In 
whatever way originated, it was known to the 
Exyptians at a very early period. They had 12 
hours of the day and of the night (called Nau = 
hour), each of which had its own genius, drawn 
with a star on its head. The word is said by Lep- 
sius to be found as far back as the 5th dynasty 
(Rawlinson, //erod. ii. 135). 

There are two kinds of hours, namely, (1.) the 
astronomical or equinoctial hour, t. e. the 24th part 
of a civil day, which although “known to astrono- 
mers, was not used in the affairs of common life 
till towards the end of the 4th century of the Chris- 
tian era’ (Dict. of Ant. 8. v. Hora): and (2.) the 


natural hour (which the Rabbis called J1WI%T 
xatpixal or temporales), i. e. the 12th part of the 
natural day, or of the time between sunrise and 
sunset. These are the hours meant in the N. T., 
Josephus, and the Rabbis (John xi. 9, &.; Jos. 
Ant. xiv. 4, § 3), and it must be remembered that 
they perpetually vary in length, so as to be very 
ditterent at different times of the year. besides 
this, an hour of the day would always mean a dif- 
ferent lencth of time from an hour of the night, 
except at the equinox. Froin the consequent un- 
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sertainty of the term vhere arose the proverbial 
expression “not all hours are equal’’ (K. Joshua 
ap. Carpzov, App. Crit. p. 345). At the equinoxes 
the third hour would correspond to 9 o'clock; the 
sixth would alwys be at noon. To find the exact 
time meant at other seasons of the year we must 
know when the sun rises in Palestine, and reduce 
the hours to our reckoning accordingly. [Day.] 
(Winer, s. v. Zag, Uhren; Jahn, Arch. Bibl. 
§ 101.) What horologic contrivances tne Jews 
possessed in the time of our Lord is uncertain; but 
we may safely suppose that they had gnomons, 
dials, and clepsydra, all of which had long been 
known to the Persians and other nations with whom 
they had come in contact. Of course the two first 
were inaccurate and uncertain indications, but the 
water-clock by ingenious modifications, according 
to the season of the year, became a very toleralle 
assistance in marking time. Mention is also made 


of a curious invention called mpw “NY, by 


which a figure was constructed so as to drop a stone 
into a brazen basin every hour, the sound of which 
was heard for a great distance and announced the 
time (Otho, Lex. Rab. s. v. Houra). 

For the purposes of prayer the old division of 
the day into 4 portions was continued in the Tem- 
ple service, as we see from Acts ii. 15, iii. 1, x. 9. 
The Jews supposed that the 3d hour had been eon- 
secrated by Abraham, the 6th by Isaac. and the 
9th by Jacob (Kimehi; Schoettgen, Mor. Hebr. 
on Acts iii. 1). It is probable that the canonical 
hours observed by the Romanists (of which there 
are 8 in the 24) are derived from these Temple 
hours (Godwyn, Jfoses and Aar. iii. 9). 


The Rabbis pretend that the hours were divided 
into 1080 p> (minutes), and 56,848 OSYIN 


(seconds), which numbers were chosen because they 
are so easily divisible (Gem. Hier. Beracoth, 2, 4, 
in Reland Ant. Hebr. iv. 1, § 19). F. W. F. 

* Besides the various points mentioned above 
as furming the beyinning of the day, from which 
the hours were reckoned, Pliny testities (//. N. ii. 
79) that among the Romans the ofhcial, relizious, 
and civil day was reckoned from midnight to mid- 
night. His words are: “Ipsum diem alii aliter 
observavere . . . vulyus omne a lice ad tenebras: 
sacerdotes Romani, et qui diem diffiniere civilem, 
item A-gyptii, et Hipparchus, a media nocte in 
mediam.’”’ ‘To the same purpose also Aulus Gel- 
lius (Noct. Att. iii. 2): «Populum autem RKoma- 
num ita, uti Varro dixit, dies singulos adnumerare 
a media nocte ad mediam proximam multis argu- 
mentis ostenditur.”” He then gives Varro's proofs. 

If the passages in St. John's Gospel relating to 
the hour of the day be all examined, it will appear 
probable that he adopted this official Roman _reck- 
oning, —— of course, numbering the hours from 
midday as well as from midnight, so as not to 
exceed the number twelve. In i. 40 the visit of the 
disciples to Jesus will thus have occurred about 10 
A. M. instead of at 4 P. M. as often supposed, and 
this seems more agreealle to the statement “they 
abode with him that day.” In iv. 6 the same 
mode of reckoning brings Jesus, “ wearied with 
his journey,’’ to the well of Samaria at six in the 
evening, a time when the woman would naturally 
some to draw water, instead of at noon. So in iv. 
52 this computation makes “the seventh hour " 
when the fever left the noblemani's son, seven instead 
Wf one P. M., which agrees better with the circum- 
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stances and the probable distance between Cana 
and Capernaum. 

The only remaining passage is xix. 14, the re 
lation of which to Mark xv. 25 has been so much 
questioned. Here, too, this method of reckoning 
retnoves the seeming discrepancy, while the whole 
course of the narrative in all the Evangelists shows 
that the time indicated by St. John as that when 
Pilate sat upon his judgment-seat, conld not have 
been later than between six and seven in the morn- 
ing — “about the sixth hour."’ After this, the 
events which followed — the further ineffectual op- 
position and final yielding of Pilate to the will of 
the Jews, the leading of Jesus out to Golgotha 
after taking off his mock royal array, ete., the prep- 
aration for the crucitixion, and the crucifixion it- 
self, must have consumed the two hours or more 
until our nine o'clock, called by St. Mark, accord- 
ing to Jewish usage, “the third hour.” For a list 
of the older writers who adopt this view, see Wol- 
fius, Cura Phil. on John xix. 14. Olshausen (who 
seems to prefer for himself a conjectural emenda- 
tion of the text) yet well observes, “ With this 
hypothesis admirably accords the fact that John 
wrote for the people of Asia Minor’’ — a remark 
which applies to all the passaces above cited from 
his Gospel. ¥. G. 

HOUSE (V2: olxos: domus ; Chald. rhs, 
to pass the night, Ges. Thes. 191 6), a dwelling 
in general, whether literally, as house, tent, palace, 
citadel, tomb; derivatively, as tabernacle, temple, 
heaven; or metaphorically, as family. Although 
in oriental languave, every tent (see Ges. p. 32) 
may be revarded as a house (Harmer, Ods. i. 194), 
yet the distinction between the permanent dwelling- 
house and the tent must have taken rise from the 
moment of the division of mankind into dwellers 
in tents and builders of cities, t. e. of permanent 
habitations (Gen. iv. 17, 20; Is. xxxvili. 12). The 
Hebrews did not become dwellers in cities till the 
sojourn in Egypt and after the conquest of Canaan 
(Gen. xlvii. 3; Ex. xii. 7; Heb. vi. 9), while the 
Canaanites as well as the Assyrians were from an 
earlier period builders and inhabitants of cities, 
and it was into the houses and cities built by the 
former that the Hebrews entered to take possession 
after the conquest (Gen. x. 11,19, xix. 1, xxiii. 10, 
xxxiv. 20; Num. xi. 27; Deut. vi. 10,11). The 
private dwellings of the Assyrians and Babylonians 
have altogether perished, but the solid material of 
the houses of Syria, east of the Jordan, may per- 
haps have preserved entire specimens of the ancient 
dwellings, even of the original inhabitants of that 
revion (Porter, Damascus, ii. 195, 196; C. C. Gra- 
ham in Camb. Essays, 1859, p. 160, &c.; comp. 
Buckingham, Arab. Tribes, p. 171, 172). 

In inferring the plan and arrangement of ancient 
Jewish or Oriental houses, as alluded to in Scrip- 
ture, from existing dwellings in Syria, Egypt, and 
the East in general, allowance must be made for 
the difference in climate between F.gypt, Persia, 
and Palestine, a cause from which would proceed 
differences in certain cases of material and construaec- 
tion, as well as of domestic arrangement. 


1. The houses of the rural poor in Fevpt, as 
well as in most parts of Syria, Arabia, and lersia, 
are for the most part mere huts of mud, or sun- 
burnt bricks. In some parts of Palestine and 
Arabia stone is used, and in certain districts caves 
in the rock are used as dwellings (Amos v. 11; 
Bartlett, Walks, p. 117; Caves). The bovess 
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are usually of one story only, namely, the ground 
floor, and sometimes contain only one apartment. 
Sometimes a small court for the cattle is attached ; 
and in some cases the cattle are housed in the same 
building, or the people live on a raised platform, 
and the cattle round them on the ground (1 Sam. 
xxviii. 24; Irby and Mangles, p. 70; Jolliffe, Le/- 
ters, i. 43; Buckingham, Arab Tribes, p. 170; 
Burckhardt, Travels, ii. 119). In Lower Egypt 
the oxen occupy the width of the chamber farthest 
from the entrance; it is built of brick or mud, 
about four feet high, and the top is often used as 
a sleeping place in winter. ‘The windows are small 
apertures high up in the walls, sometimes grated 
with wood (Burckhardt, 7rareds, i. 241, ii. 101, 
119, 301, 329; Lane, Mod. Fg. i. 44). The roofs 
are commonly but not always flat, and are usually 
formed of a plaster of mud and straw laid upon 
boughs or rafters; and upon the flat roofs, tents or 
* booths *’ of boughs or rushes are often raised to 
be used as sleeping-places in summer (Irby and 
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Nestorian hone, with stages upon the roof oe 
sleeping. (Layard, Nineveh, i. 177.) 


Mangles, 71; Niebuhr, Descr. pp. 49,53; Layard, 
Nin. and Bab. p. 112; Nineveh, i. 176; Burckhardt, 
Syria, p. 280; Travels, i. 190; Van Egmont, ii. 32; 
Malan, Magdala and Bethany, p. 15). To this de- 
scription the houses of ancient Egypt and also of 
Assyria, as represented in the monuments, in great 
measure oe (Layard, Monuments of Nine- 
veh, pt. ii. pl. 49, 50; bas-relief in Brit. Mus. 
Assyrian room, No. 49; first Egypt. room, case 
; Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. 
+ 2; Martineau, Last. 
Life, i. 19, 97). In the 
towns the houses of the 
inferior kind do not differ 
much from the above 
description, but they are 
sometimes of more than 
one story, and the roof-tern. 
races are more carefully 
constructed. In Palestine 
they are often of stone 
(Jolliffe, i. 26). 

2. The difference be- 
tween the t houses 
and those of the class next 


Assyrian house, Ko- 
younjik. 
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houses of the first rank. The prevailing plan of 
eastern houses of this class presents, as was the 
case in ancient Egypt, a front of wall, whose blank 
and mean appearance is usually relieved only by 
the door and a few latticed and projecting windows 
( Views in Syria, ii. 25). Within this is a court 
or courts with ts ing into them. 
Some of the finest houses in the East are to be 
found at Damascus, where in some of them are 
seven such courts. When there are only two, the 
innermost is the hareem, in which the women and 
children live, and which is jealously secluded fron. 
the entrance of any man but the master of the 
house (Burckhardt, 7’rave/s, i. 188; Van Egmont, 
ii. 246, 253; Shaw, p. 207; Porter, Damascus, i. 
34, 37, 60; Chardin, Voyages, vi. 6; Lane, Mod. 
kg. i. 179, 207). Over the door is a projecting 
window with a lattice more or less elaborately 
aah which, re in times of public celebra- 





Entrance to house in Cairo. (Lane, Modern 


Egyptians.) 


tions, is usually closed (2 K. ix. 30; Shaw, 7rav- 
els, p. 207; Lane, Mod. Eg. i. 27). The doorway 
or door bears an inscription from the Kuran, as 
the ancient Egyptian houses had inscriptions over 
their doors, and as the Israelites were directed to 
write sentences from the Law over their gates. 
[GatK.] The entrance is usually guarded within 
from sight by a wall or some arrangement of the ° 
passages. In the passage is a stone seat for the 
porter and other servants (Lane, Mod. Ig. i. 82; 
Shaw, Travels, p. 207; Chardin, Voyages, iv. 111). 
Beyond this passage is an open court like the 
Roman impluvium, often paved with marble. Into 
this the principal apartments look, and are citker _ 
open to it in front. or are entered from it by doors. | 
An awning is sometimes drawn over the court, and 
the floor strewed with carpets on festive occasions 
(Shaw, p. 208). On the ground floor there is 
generally an apartment for male visitors, called 
mandarah, having a portion of the fluor sunk be- 
low the rest, called durkd’ah. This is often paved 
with marble or colored tiles, and has in the centre 
a fountain. The rest of the floor is a raised plat- 
form called leewan, with a mattress and cushions 
at the back on each of the three sides. This seat 


above them is greater than between these and the | or sofa is called deewdn. Every person on entrance 
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tukes off his shoes on the durka’ah before stepping 
on the leewan (Ex. iii. 5; Josh. v. 15; Luke vii. 
38). The ceilings over the leewan and durkd'ah 
are often richly paneled and ornamented (Jer. xxii. 
14). [Cx1Linc.] The stairs to the upper apart- 
ments are in Syria usually in a corner of the court 
(Robinson, iii. 302). When there is no upper 
story the lower rooms are usually loftier. In Per- 
sia they are open from top to bottom, and only 
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raised above the level of the court (Chardin, iv. 
118; Views in Syria, i. 56), we may, in explaining 
the circumstances of the miracle of the paralytic 
(Mark ii. 3; Luke y. 18), suppose, (1.) that our 
Lord was standing under the verandah, and the 

people in front in the court. The bearers of the 
sick man ascended the stairs to the roof of the 
house, and taking off a portion of the boarded cov- 
ering of the verandah, or removing the awning 


divided from the court by a low partition (Wilkin-| over the implurium, pee pégoyv, in the former case 
aon, Anc. £g. i. 10; Chardin, iv. 119; Burckhardt, | let down the bed through the verandah roof, or in 
Travels, i. 18, 19 ; Views in Syria, i. 56). | the latter, down by way of the roof, dvds: kepa- 
- pbwy, and deposited it before the Saviour (Shaw, 
p- 212).¢ (2.) Another explanation presents itself 
in considering the room where the company were 
assembled as the iaep@ov, and the roof opened for 
the bed to be the true roof of the house (Trench, 
Miracles, p. 199; Lane, Mod. Eg. i. 39). (3.) 
And one still more simple is found in regarding 
the house as one of the rude dwellings now to be 
seen near the Sea of Galilee, a mere room “10 or 
12 feet high and as many or more square,"’ with 
no opening except the door. ‘Ihe roof, used as a 
sleeping-place, is reached by a ladder from the out- 
side, and the bearers of the paralytic, unable to 
approach the door, would thus bave ascended the 
roof, and having uncovered it (éop¥gayres), let 
him down into the room where our Lord was 
(Malan, £4 ¢.).0 
The stairs to the upper apartments or to the 





Inner court of house in Catro, with Mak’ad 
(Lane, Modern Egyptians.) 


Around part, if not the whole, of the court is a 
verandah, often nine or ten feet deep, over which, 
when there is more than one floor, runs a second 
gallery of like depth with a balustrade (Shaw, p- 
208). saci th in mind that the reception room is 





Ka’ah of house in Cairo. (lemne.) 


roof are often shaded by vines or creeping plants 
and the courts, especially the inner ones, planted 
with trees. The court has often a well or tank in 
‘it (Ps. exxviii. 3: 2 Sam. xvii. 18; Russell, Aleppo, 





Court cf house at Antioch. 








@ * See a full statement of this latter view in Nor- | the other, 1f at all, by only a low parapet) which was 
ton’s Genuineness of the Gospeis, 2d ed., i. p. cxii. ff. over the room into which they let down the bed be 
(Addit. Notes), or in his Zrans. cf the Gospels, with fore Jesus, through the tiles, broken up for that pur- 
Notes, ii. 218 t., 249 f. : ae Stairs on the outside of houses are almost un- 

+ * Another view may be stated. Those who brought known in Palestine at present, and would only expose 
the paralytic, finding it impossible to reach the Saviour the tnmates to violence and pillage. The healing of 
in the room where he was teaching (see especially the paralytic took place at Capernaum (Mark ii. 1), 
Mark ii. 2), may have hastened at once to the court of | where the houses might be expected to be thus con- 
an adjacent house. Taking advantage there of the _tiguous to each other. Thomson informs us (Land 
stairs leading up thence to the roof of that next house, . and Book, ii. 6 ff.) how the ordinary Arab houses are 
they could have crossed to the roof (separated from constructed in the East. H. 
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i. 24, 32; Wilkinson, i. 6, 8; Lane, Mod. Fg. i. 
32; Views in Syria, i. 56). 

Besides the mandarah, there is sometimes a sec- 
ond room, either on the ground or the upper floor, 
called ka’ah, fitted with deewdns, and at the cor- 
ners of these rooms portions taken off and inclosed 
form retiring rooms (Lane, i. 89; Russell, i. 31, 
33). 

When there is no second floor, but more than 
one court, the vos apartments, hareem, harem, 


G-- 


ur haram (ey and ey>: secluled, or pro- 


hibited, with which may be compared the Hebrew 
Armon JVI (Stanley, S. f P. App. § 82), are 
usually in the second court; otherwise they form a 
separate building within the general inclosure, or 
are above on the first floor (Lane, Mod. £g. i. 179, 
207; Views in Syria, i. 56). The entrance to the 
harem is crossed by no one but the master of the 
house and the domestics belonging to the female 
establishment. Though this remark would not 
apply in the same degree to Jewish habits, the pri- 
vacy of the women's apartments may possibly be 


indicated by the “ inner chamber "’ (VT: Tape 
eioy: cubiculum) resorted to as a hiding-place (1 


K. xx. 30, xxii. 25; see Judg. xv. 1). Solomon, 
in his marriage with a foreigner, introduced also 


iiitg |dled in the open 
=. |court of the house 





Interior of house (harem) in Damascus. 


foreign usage in this respect, which was carried 
further in subsequent times (1 K. vii. 8; 2 K. xxiv. 


15). [Women.] The harem of the Persian 
monarch (Ow) rma : b yuvaikay: domus fem- 
inarum) is noticed in the book of Esther (ii. 3). 
When there is an upper story, the ka’ah forms 
the most important apartment, and thus probably 
“comm to the srepgov, which was often the 
“ guest-chamber "* (Luke xxii. 12 [avd-yasov] ; Acts 
i. 13, ix. 37, xx. 8; Burckhardt, 7rav. i. 154).¢ 
The windows of the upper rootns often project one 
or two feet, and form a kiosk or latticed chamber, 
the ceilings of which are elaborately ornamented 
(Lane, i. 27; Russell, i. 102; Burckhardt, 7rev. 
i. 190). [Wixpow.] Such may have been the 


«“ chamber on the wall" (mby . dwep@ov: cenac- 


@ *“At Ramieh,” says Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. ii. 
229, 2d ed.), we were “ conducted to an ‘ upper room,’ 
a large airy hall, forming a sort of third story, upon 
the flat roof of the house.” The prophet’s chamber 
at Shunem, 2 K. iv. 10 (‘ton the wall,” A. V., but 
probably — wall-chamber, /. ¢. one surrounded with a 
wall, duly finished), was nc doubt the modern ‘alliych 

70 


f4\ quired with char- 


4 \dish; or a fire of 
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ulum ; Ges. p. 1030) made, or rather set apart for 
Eliska, by the Shunammite woman (2 K. iv. 10, 
11). So also the “summer parlor” of Eglon 
(Judg. iii. 20, 23, but see Wilkinson, i. 11), the 
‘loft’ of the widow of Zarephath (1 K. xvii. 19). 


The “lattice” (M932 > Suervwrdy: cancelli) 


through which Ahaziah fell, perhaps belonged to 
an upper chamber of this kind (2 K. i. 2), as also 
the “third loft’’ (rpi¢reyoy) from which Euty- 
chus fell (Acts xx. 9; comp. Jer. xxii. 13). There 
are usually no special bedrooms in eastern houses, 
and thus the room in which Ish-bosheth was mur- 
dered was probably an ordinary room with a 
deewdn, on which he was sleeping during the heat. 
of the day (2 Sam. iv. 5, 6; Lane, i. 41). 

Sometimes the deewdn is raised sufficiently to 
allow of cellars underneath for stores of all kinds 
(rauseia, Matt. xxiv. 26; Russell, i. 32). 

The outer doors —————— 
are closed with a 
wooden lock, but in [a 
some cases the fim 
apartments are di- 
vided from each 
other by curtains 
only (Lane, i. 42; 
Chardin, iv. 123; 
Russell, i. 21). 

There are no 
chimneys, but fire 
is made when re- 


coal in a chafing- 
wood might be kin- 


(Luke xxii. 55; Rus- 
sell, i. 21; Lane, i. 
41; Chardin, iv. 
120). (Coat, 
Amer. ed.] 

Besides the man- 
darah, some houses 
in Cairo have an 
apartment called 
mauk'ad, open in * 


front to the court, 
with two or more House in ‘a stent at Cairo. 


arches, and a rail- (From Roberts.) 


ing; and a pillar to support the wall above (Lane, 
i. 38). It was in a chamber of this kind, probably 
one of the largest size to be found in a palace, that 
our Lord was being arraigned before the high-priest, 
at the time when the denial of Him by St. Peter 
took place. He ‘turned and looked *’ 
he stood by the fire in the court (Ike xxii. 56, 
61; John xviii. 25), whilst He himself was in the 
“hall of Judgment,”’ the mak'ad. Such was the 
“porch of judgment”? built by Solomon (1 K. vii. 
7), which finds a parallel in the golden alcove of 
Mohammed Uzbek (Ibn Batuta, 7iav. 76, ed. 
Lee). 


porns 





(the Hebrew word is the same). “It is the most de- 
sirable part of the establishment, is best fitted up, and 
is still given to guests who are to be treated with 
honor”? (Thomson, Land and Book, i. 235). This is 
the name also of Elijah’s room (* loft,” A. V.) at Sa 
repta (1 K. xvii. 19). H. 
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Before quitting the interior of the house we may 
observe that, on the dee:can, the corner is the place 
of honor, which is never quitted by the master of 
the house in receiving strancers (Russell, i. 27; 
Malan, Tyre and Sudon,. p. 38).¢ The roofs of 
eastern houses are, as has been said, mostly flat, 
though there are sometimes domes over some of the 
rooms. ‘The flat portions are plastered with a com- 
position of mortar, tar, ashes, and sand, which in 
time becomes very hard, but when not laid on at 
the proper season is apt to crack in winter, and the 
rain is thus admitted. In order to prevent this, 
every roof is provided with a rovller, which is set 
at work after rain. In many cases the terrace 
roof is little better than earth rolled hard. On ill- 
compacted roofs grass is often found springing into 
a short-lived existence (Prov. xix. 13, xxvii. 15; 
Ps. cxxix. 6, 7; Is. xxxvii. 27; Shaw, p. 210; 
Lane, i. 27; Robinson, iii. 39, 44, 60). 

In no point do oriental domestic habits differ 
more from European than in the use of the roof. 
Ita flat surface is made useful for various house- 
hold purposes, as drying corn, banging up linen, 
and preparing figs and raisins (Shaw, p. 211; 
Burckhardt, Trav. i. 191). The roofs are used as 
places of recreation in the evening, and often as 
sleeping-places at night (2 Sam. xi. 2, xvi. 22; Dan. 
iv. 29; 1 Sam. ix. 25, 26: Job xxvii. 18; Prov. 
xxi. 9; Shaw, p. 211; Russell, i. 85; Chardin, iv. 
116; Layard, Nineveh, i. 177). They were also 
used as places for devotion, and even idolatrous 
worship (Jer. xxxii. 29, xix. 13; 2 K. xxiii. 12; 
Zeph. i. 5; Acts x. 9). At the time of the Feast 
of ‘Tabernacles booths were erected by the Jews on 
the tops of their houses, as in the present day huts 
of boushs are sometimes erected on the housetops 
as sleeping-places, or places of retirement from the 
heat in summer time (Neh. viii. 16; Burckhardt, 
Syria, p. 280). As among the Jews the seclusion 
of women was not carried to the extent of Moham- 
medan usage, it is probable that the housetop was 
made, as it is amoung Christian inhabitants, more a 
place of public meeting both for men and women, 
than is the case among Mohammedans, who care- 
fully seclude their roofs from inspection by parti- 
tions (Burckhardt, Trav. i. 191; comp. Wilkinson, 
i. 23). Fhe Christians at Aleppo, in Russell's time, 
lived contiguous, and made their housetops a means 
of mutual communication to avoid passing through 
the streets in time of plague (Russell, i. 35). In. 
the same manner the housetop might be made a 
means of escape by the stairs (7. e. from the roof 
into the court] by which it was reached without 
entering any of the apartments of the house (Matt. 
xxiv. 17, x. 27; Luke xii. 3). 

Both Jews and heathens were in the habit of 
wailing publicly on the housetops (Is. xv. 3, xxii. 
1: Jer. xlviii. 38). Protection of the roof by par- 
apets was enjoined by the Law (Deut. xxii. 8). The 
parapets thus constructed, of which the types may 
be seen in ancient Egvptian houses, were sometimes 
of open work, and it is to a fall through, or over 
one of these that the injury by which Ahaziah suf- 
fered is sometimes ascribed (Shaw, p. 211). To 
pass over roofs for plundering purposes, as well as 


a *Hfence in Am. iii. 12 “the corner of a bed™ 
(the “divan ” being meant there) is represented as the 
place occupied by the proud nobles of Samaria, from 
which only a miserable remnant of them would be 
able to escape in the dav of calamity. H. 

b * The A. V. (1 Sam. ix. 25) states merely that 


| journey 
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for safety, would be no difficult matter (Joel il. 9). 
In ancient Egyptian and also in Assyrian houses a 
sort of raised story was sometimes built above the 
roof, and in the former an open chamber, roofed or 
covered with awning, was sometimes erected on the 
housetop (Wilkinson, i. 9; Layard, Afun. of Nin. 
ii. pl. 49, 50). 

There are usually no fire-places, except in the 
kitchen, the furniture of which consists of a sort 
of raised platform of brick with receptacles in 
it for fire, answering to the “boiling places” 
(MYYWa: paryeipeta: culina) of Ezekiel (xlvi. 
23; Lane, i. 41; Ges. p. 249). 

Special apartments were devoted in larger houses 
to winter and summer uses (Jer. xxxvi. 22; Am. 
iii. 16; Chardin, iv. 119). 

The ivory house of Ahab was probably a palace 
largely ornamented with inlaid ivory. [lALAcr.] 

The circumstance of Samson's pulling down the 
house by means of the pillars, may be explained 
by the fact of the company being assembled on 
tiers of balconies above each other, supported by 
central pillars on the basement; whien these were 
pulled down the whole of the upper floors would 
fall also (Judg. xvi. 26; Shaw, p. 211). 

Houses for jewels and armor were built and fur- 
nished under the kings (2 K. xx. 13). The draught 


house (MINTED : koxpdv: latrine) was doubt- 
less 8 public latrine, such as exista in modern 
eastern cities (2 K. x. 27; Kussell, i. 34). 

Leprosy in the house was probably a nitrous 
efflorescence on the walls, which was injurious to 
the salubrity of the house, and whose removal was 
therefore strictly enjoined by the Law (Lev. xiv. 
34, 55; Kitto, Phys. Geogr. of Pal. p. 112; 
Winer, 8. v. Hétuser). 


The word sW2 is prefixed to words constituting 
a local name, as Bethany, Beth-horon, ete. In 
modern names it is represented by Beit, as Beit- 
lahm. H. W. P. 


* HOUSEHOLD, C.®SAR'S. [C.zsar’s 
HovusEHULD. ] 


* HOUSEHOLDER. ([Goopmay.] 
* HOUSE OF GOD. This expression oo- 
curs in Judg. xx. 18 (A. V.), where no doubt > 2 


Or, instead of being translated, should be retained 
as a proper name, t. e. Bethel; 90 also, ver. 26 and 
xxi. 2. Bethel on the confines of Judah and Benja- 
min is the place there meant. The Ark of the 
Covenant having been brought to Bethel from Shi- 
loh just at that time, for the purpose (it may be) 
of more convenient access, the other tribes went up 
thither to ‘ask counsel”? of Jehovah in regard to 
the war on which they were about to enter against 
the Benjamites. The Ark of the Covenant is found 
again not long after this in its proper sanctuary at 
Shiloh (1 Sam. i. 3). That in Judg. xx. 18 Bethel 
denotes the place where the Ark then was, and not 
the Ark itself as called “the house of God,’ is 
evident from Judg. xx. 27, where the narrative dis- 
tinguishes the two from each other, and recognizes 





Samuel and Saul had a conversation or private inter. 
view “on the roof.” But it appears from the Hebrew 
(ver. 26) that Saul, at least, slept there during the fol- 
lowing night; for early the next morning Samuel 
called to him on the roof to arise and resnme his 
H. 


HUKEKOK 
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she presence of the Ark at Bethel as the result of | nation of dangerous beasts, or for procuring suste- 


& special emergency. H. 
HUKKOK (PTT [tncision, rock-excavatiun, 


Dietr.; ditch, First]: "laxava; Alex. Inwe: [Muc- | 


uc), a place on the boundary uf Naphtali (Josh. 
xix. 34), named next to Aznoth-Tabor. It is men- 
tioned by Eusebius and Jerome ( Onomast. * Icoc’'), 
but in such a manner as to show that they knew 
nothing of it but from the Text. By hap-Varchi 
in 1320, and in our own times by Wolcott and 
by Robinson, Hukkok has been recovered in Yakik, 
a village in the mountains of Naphtali, west of the 
ae end of the Sea of Galilee, about 7 miles 
S. W. of Safed, and at the head of Wacly-el- 
yen An ancient Jewish tradition locates here 
the tomb of Habakkuk (Zunz, in B. Tudela, ii. 
421; Schwarz, p. 182; Robinson, iii. 81, 82). 


HU KOK (py-WT [perh. established, or en- 
graced}: } ‘Ande; (Vat. Ixax;] Alex. laxax; 
(Comp. Ald. *l«dé«:] Hucac), a name which in 1 
Chr. vi. 75 is substituted for HELKATH in the par- 
allel list of the Gershonite cities in Asher, in Josh. 
xxi. 

HUL (Sart [circle, region, Fiirst]: “Ova; [in 
1 Chr., Rom. Vat. omit, Alex. Ov3: Hul]), the 
second son of Aram, and grandson of Shem (Gen. 
x. 23). The geographical position of the people 
whom he represents is not well decided. Josephus 
(dnt. i. 6, § 4) and Jerome fix it in Armenia; 
Schulthess (Parad. p. 262) on etymological grounds 


(as though the name — AT, send) proposes the 
southern part of Mesopotamia; von Bohlen (/n- 
trod. to Gen. ii. 249) placea it in the neighborhood 
of Chaldwa. The strongest evidence is in favor 
of the district about the roots of Lebanon, where 
the names Ard-el-/lileh, a district to the north of 
Lake Merom; OfAa@a, a town noticed by Josephus 
(Ant. xv. 10, § 3), between Galilee and Trachonitis; 
Golan, and ita modern form Djaulin, bear some 
affinity to the original name of Hu, or, as it should 
rather be written, Chul. W.L. B. 


HUL/DAH (179M (weasel, First]: “On- 
Say: [ Holda,] Olda), a prophetess, whose husband 
Shallum was keeper of the wardrobe in the time 
of king Josiah, and who dwelt in the suburb (Kos- 
enmiiller, ad Zeph. i. 10) of Jerusalem. While 
Jeremiah was still at Anathoth, a young man un- 
known to fame, Huldah was the most distinguished 
.person for prophetic gifts in Jerusalem; and it was 
to her that Josiah had recourse when Hilkiah found 
a book of the Law, to procure an authoritative 
opinion on it (2 K. xxii. 14; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 22). 

W. T. B. 


HUMTAH (TIN [ place of lizurds, Ges. ; 
Scrtress, Fiirst]: Evud; Alex. Xapupara: Ath- 
matha), a city of Judah, one of those in the moun- 
tain-district, the next to Hebron (Josh. xv. 54). 
It was not known to Eusebius and Jerome (see 
Onomasticon, “ Ammatha’"'), nor has it since been 
identified. There is some resemblance between the 
name and that of Kimath (Kiudé), one of the 
places added in the Vat. ILXX. to the list in the 
Hebrew text of 1 Sam. xxx. 27-31. G. 

HUNTING. The objects for which hunting 
S& practiced, indicate the various conditions of so- 
ciety and the progress of civilization. Hunting, 
as a matter of necessity, whether for the extermi- 


nance, betokens a rude and semi-civilized state; 
as an amusement, it betokens an advanced state. 
In the former, personal prowess and_ physical 
strength are the qualities which elevate a mar 
above his fellows and fit him for dominion, and 
hence one of the greatest heroes of antiquity is de- 
scribed as a ‘mighty hunter before the Lord” 
(Gen. x. 9), while Ishmael, the progenitor of a wild 
race, was famed as an archer (Gen. xxi. 20), and 
Esau, holding a similar position, was “a cunning 
hunter, a man of the field’ (Gen. xxv. 27). The 
latter state may be exemplified, not indeed from 
Scripture itself, but from contemporary records. 
Among the accomplishments of Herod, his skill in 
the chase is particularly noticed; he kept a regular 
stud and a huntsman (Joseph. Ant. xvi. 10, § 3), 
followed up the sport in a wild country (Ant. xv. 
7, § 7) which abounded with stags, wild asses, and 
bears, and is said to have killed as many as forty 
head in a day (B. J. i. 21, § 13). The wealthy in 
Egypt and Assyria followed the sporta of the field 
with great zest; they had their preserves for the 
express purpose of preserving and hunting game 
(Wilkinson's Anc. /gypt. i. 215; Xen. Cyrop. i. 
4, §§ 5, 14), and drew trom hunting scenes subjects 
for decorating the walls of their buildings, and even 
the robes they wore on state occasions. 


The Hebrews, as a pastoral and agricultural 
people, were not given to the sports of the field; 
the density of the population, the earnestness of 
their character, and the tendency of their ritual 
regulations, particularly those affecting food, all 
combined to discourage the practice of hunting; 
and perhaps the examples of Ishmael and Esau were 
recorded with the same object. ‘There was no lack 
of game in Palestine; on their entrance into the 
land, the wild beasts were so numerous as to he 
dangerous (Ex. xxiii. 29): the utter destruction of 
them was guarded against by the provisions of the 
Mosaic law (Ex. xxiii. 11; Lev. xxv. 7). Some of - 
the fiercer animals survived to a late pericd, as 
lions (Judg. xiv. 5; 1 Sam. xvii. 34; 2 Sam. xxiii. 
20; 1K. xiii. 24, xx. 36), and bears (1 Sam. xvii. 
34; 2 K. ii. 24): jackals (Judg. xv. 4) and foxes 
(Cant. ii. 15) were also numerous; hart, roebuck, 
and fallow deer (Deut. xii. 15; 1 K. iv. 23) formed 
a regular source of sustenance, and were possibly 
preserved in inclosures. The manner of catching 
these animals was either by digging a pitfall 


(AETW), which was the usual manner with the 
larger animals, as the lion (2 Sam. xxiii. 20; Fz. 
xix. 4, 8); or secondly by a trap (T®), which was 


set under ground (Job xviii. 10), in the run of 
the animal (Prov. xxii. 5), and caught it by the 
leg (Job xviii. 9); or lastly by the use of the net, 
of which there were various kinds, as for the 
gazelle (?) (Is. li. 20, A. V. “wild bull’’), and 
other animals of that class. [NET.] The method 
in which the net was applied is familiar to us from 
the descriptions in Virgil (#n. iv. 121, 151 ff, 
x. 707 ff.); it was placed across a ravine or narrow 
valley, frequented by the animals for the sake of 
water, and the game was driven in by the hunters 
and then dispatched either with bow and arr w, or 
spears (comp. Wilkinson, i. 214). The gatne se- 
lected was generally such as was adapted for food 
(Prov. xii. 27), and care was taken to pour out the 
blood of these as well as of tame animals (Lev. xvii. 
13). 
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Birds formed an article of food among the He- 
brews (I.ev. xvii. 13), and much skill was exercised 
in catching them. The following were the most 


approved methods. (1.) The trap (T71®), which 
consisted of two parts, a net, strained over a frame, 
and a stick to support it, but so placed that it 
should give way at the slightest touch; the stick 


or springe was termed WW (Am. iii. 6, “gin; ” 


Ps. Ixix. 22, “trap’’); this was the most usual 
method (Job xviii. 9; Eccl. ix. 12; Prov. vii. 23). 
(2.) The snare (S°OY, from DY, to braid; Job 
xviii. 9, A. V. “robber’’), consisting of a cord 
(Sart, Job xviii. 10; comp. Ps. xviii. 5, exvi. 3, 
cxl. 5), so set as to catch the bird by the leg. (3.) 
The net, which probably resembled those used in 
Egypt, consisting of two sides or frames, over which 
network was strained, and so arranged that they 
could be closed by means of a cord: the Hebrew 
names are various. [NET.] (4.) The decoy, to 
which reference is made in Jer. v. 26, 27—a cage 


of a peculiar construction (29D) — was filled 
with birds, which acted as decoys; the door of the 
cage was kept open by @ piece of stick acting as a 
springe (YW), and closed suddenly with a 
clap (whence perhaps the term c’lub) on the en- 
trance of a bird. The partridge appears to have 
been used as a decoy (Ecclus. xi. 30). 
W. L. B. 


HU’PHAM (OD17 [protector, Fiirst; coast- 
trhabitant, Ges.}: LXX. omit in both MSS.; 
(Comp. "Ogdu:) Hupham), a son of Benjamin, 
founder of the family (MJishpachah) of the Hvu- 
PHAMITES (Num. xxvi. 39). In the lists of Gen. 
xlvi. and 1 Chr. vii. the name is given as HupriM, 
which see. 


HU’PHAMITES, THE (SOD3177: om. 
in LXX.; (Comp. 6 “Odaul:] Huphamite). De- 
scendants of HuPHAM of the tribe of Benjamin 
(Num. xxvi. 39). W. A. W. 

HUP’PAH (TEM [corering, veiling]: 4 
Ord; [Vat. Oxxoppa; Comp.] Alex. Oped: 
Hoppha), a priest in the time of David, to whom 
was committed the charge of the 13th of the 24 
courses in the service of the house of God (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 13). 


HUP PIM (0°57 [ protection, screen, Fiirst, 
Ges.]: Gen. xlvi. 21; 1 Chr. vii. 12; in Gen., 
omitted in LXX. [Rom. Vat.], but Cod. Alex. has 
Ogimiy; in 1 Chr. vii. 12, "Ardiv, [ Vat. Ardeiy, |} 
and in Cod. Alex. Agde:m; [ver. 15, Vat. Auger, 
Alex. Aggew;] the former is the correct form, if, 
as we read in Num. xxvi. 39, the name was Hu- 
pham: Ophim, [Hapham, Happhim]), head of a 
Benjamite family. According to the text of the 
LXX. in Gen., a son of Bela [BELA; BECHER]; 
but 1 Chr. vii. 12 tells us that he was son of Ir, or 
Iri (ver. 7), who was one of the five sons of Bela. 
According to Num. xxvi., the Huphamites were 
one of the original families of the tribe of Benja- 
min. The sister of Huppim married into the tribe 
of Manasseh (1 Chr. vii. 15). A. C. H. 


HUR (“AVF [hole, hence a prison]: Hur). 1. 
(“Ap; Joseph. *Mpos.) A man who is mentioned 


with Moses and Aaron on the occasion of the battle 
with Amalek at Rephidiin (Ex. xvii. 10), when with 


HUR 


Aaron he stayed up the hands of Moses (12). He 
is mentioned again in xxiv. 14, as being, with Aaron, 
left in charge of the people by Moses during his 
ascent of Sinai. It would appear from this that he 
must have been @ person connected with the family 
of Moses and of some weiyht in the camp. The 
latter would follow from the former. The Jewish 
tradition, as preserved by Josephus (Ant. iii. 2. § 4), 
is that he was the husband of Miriam, and (iii. 6, 
§ 1) that he was identical with — 


2. ("Qp.) The grandfather of Bezaleel, the 
chief artificer of the tabernacle — * son of Uri, son 
of Hur — of the tribe of Judah ’* (Ex. xxxi. 2, xxxv. 
30, xxxviiil. 22), the full genealogy being given on 
each occasion (see also 2 Chr. i. 5). In the lists 
of the descendants of Judah in 1 Chr. the pedigree 
is more fully preserved. Hur there appears as one 
of the great family of Pharez. He was the son of 
Caleb ben-Hezron, by a second wife, Ephrath (ii. 
19, 20; comp. 5, also iv. 1), the first fruit of the 
marriage (ii. 50, iv. 4), and the father, besides Uri 
(ver. 20), of three sons, who founded the towns of 
Kirjath-jearim, Beth-lehem, and Beth-cader (51). 
Hur's connection with Beth-lehem would seem to 
have been of a closer nature than with the others 
of these places, for he himself is emphatically called 
«6 Abi-Bethlehem ’? —the “ father of Bethlehem” 
(iv. 4). Certainly Beth-lehem enjoyed, down toa 
very late period, a traditional reputation for the 
arts which distinguished his illustrious grandson. 
Jesse, the father of David, is said to have been a 
weaver of the vails of the sanctuary (Targ. Jonathan, 
2 Sam. xxi. 19), and the dyers were still lingering 
there when Benjamin of Tudela visited Bethlehem 
in the 13th century. 

In the Targum on 1 Chr. ii. 19 and iv. 4, 
Ephrath is taken as identical with Miriam: but 
this would be to contradict the more trustworthy 
tradition given above from Josephus. 

In his comments on 1 Chr. iv. 1 ( Quest. Hebr. 
in Paralip.), Jerome overlooks the fact that the 
five persons there named as “sons” of Judah are 
really members of successive generations; and he 
attempts, as his manner is, to show that each of 
them is identical with one of the immediate sons 
of the patriarch. Hur he makes to be another 
name for Onan. 


3. (Op; Joseph. Olpns.) The fourth of the 
five “kings ” C200: LXX. and Joseph. Ant. 
iv. 7,§ 1, BaciAets) of Midian, who were slain with 


Balaam after the “ matter of Peor’’ (Num. xxxi. 8). 
In a later mention of them (Josh. xiii. 21) they 


are called “princes” (*S°t03) of Midian and 


«dukes ("3°O3. not the word commonly reo 
dered ‘ duke,” but probably with the force of 
dependence, see Keil ad loc.: LX X. €vapa) of Sihon 
king of the Amorites, who was killed at the same 
time with them. No further light can be obtained 
as to Hur. 

4. (Xovp; [Vat. Alex. FA. omit.]) Father of 
Rephaiah, who was ruler of half of the environs 


(sy. A. V. “part '’) of Jerusalem, and assisted 
Nehemiah in the repair of the wall (Neh. iii. 9). 
5. The “son of Hur’? — Ben-Chur — was com- 
missariat officer for Solomon in Mount Ephraim 
(1 K. iv. 8). The LXX. (both MSS. [rather, Rom. 
and Alex.]) give the word Ben both in its original 
and its translated form (Beéy — Alex. Béy — vids 
"Op [Vat. Bawp for B. vi. “Ap; Comp. Ald 
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]), ® not infrequent custom with them. |but we have no means of ascertaining the fact, 
Josephus (Ant. viii. 2, § 3) has Ofpns 88 the name |since it occurs nowhere else. For a patronymic 


of the officer himself. ‘The Vulg. (Benhur) follows 
the Hebrew, and is in turn followed in the margin 


of the A. V. It is remarkable that the same form 
is observed in giving the names of no less than five Xovol [Vat. -ce1, and so often Alex.], LXX. ana 
out of the twelve officers in this list. G. | Joseph.: Chusai), an Archite, & ¢. possibly at 





HU’RAI [2 syl.] (ODT [free, noble, Fiirst: 


or = YH, dinen-weaver, Ges.]: Obpl; [Vat. FA. 
Ovpet:] Hurai), one of David's guard — Hurai of 
the torrents of Gaash — according to the list of 1 
Chr. xi. 32. In the parallel catalogue of 2 Sam. 
xxiii. the R is changed to D, as is frequently the 
case, and the name stands as H1pDDAI. Kennicott 
has examined the discrepancy, and, influenced by 
the readings of some of the MSS. of the LXX., 
decides in favor of Hurai as the genuine name 
( Dissert. p. 194). 

HU’RAM (O31 [nodle-born] + Odpdy ; 
[Vat. Quays] Alex. Iwi: Huram). 1. A Benjamite; 
son of Bela, the first-born of the patriarch (1 Chr. 
viii. 5). 

2. The form in which the name of the king of 
Tyre in alliance with David and Solomon — and 
elsewhere given as [11am — appears in Chronicles. 
(a.) At the time of David's establishtnent at Jeru- 
salem (1 Chr. xiv. 1). In the A. V. the name is 
Hiram, in accordance with the Cetib or original 


Hebrew text (2°71); but in the marginal cor- 
rection of the Masorets (Keri) it is altered to 


Huram (O71), the form which is maintained 
in all its other occurrences in these books. The 
LXX. Xempdu (FA. Xipau), Vulg. Hiram, and 
Targum, all agree with the Cetih, (b.) At the 
accession of Solomon (2 Chr. ii. 3, 11, 12, viii. 2, 
18, ix. 10, 21: in each of these cases also the 
LXX. have Xipdp, [ Vat. and] Alex. Xe:pap, Vulg. 
Hiram). 

3. The same change occurs in Chronicles in the 
name of Hiram the artificer, which is given as 
Huram in the following places: 2 Chr. ii. 13, iv. 
11, 16. In the first and last, of these a singular 
title is given him—the word Ab, “ father’’ — 
« Huram my father, @ and “ Huram his father.”’ 
No doubt this denotes the respect and esteem in 
which he was held, according to the similar custom 
of the people of the East at the present day.” There 
also the LXX. (Rom. Xipdu, Vat. and Alex. 
Xeipau] and Vulgate follow the form Hiram. 


HU’RI (S97 [linen-weaver] : [Odp!, Vat. 


Ovpe ?] Hurt), a Gadite; father of Abihail, a chief 
man in that tribe (1 Chr. v. 14). 

HUSBAND. [MarRiAGK.]} 

HU’SHAH (TWAT [haste]: ‘Qod»; [Comp. 
Oted; Ald. 'fQad:] Most), a name which occurs 
in the genealogies of the tribe of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 
*4)— “ Ezer, father of Hushah.”” It may well be 
the name of a place, like Etam, Gedor, Beth-lehem, 
and others, in the preceding and succeeding verses; 


pe ne 

a The A. V. of 2 Chr. fil. 13 renders the words “ of 
Huram my father's,” meaning the late king ; but this 
ts unnecessary, and the Hebrew will well bear the 
cendering given above. 

d Analogous to this, though not exactly similar, is 
Joseph's expression (Gen. xiv. 8), God hath made me 
a father unto Pharaoh.”? Compare also 1 Macc. xi. 
82; where note the use of the two terms “cousin ”’ 


xvi. 16 ff). 


de Husati.) Mepunnat (2 Sam. xxiil. 27). 
seems no doubt that this name is @ mere corruption 
of SIBBECHAIL. 





(2 Sam. xv. 37; in 1 Chr. xxvii. 33, the word is 


rendered “ companion ; '’ comp. Joseph. Ant. vii. 9, 
§ 2: 
and dpyseraipos = chief friend). 
confided the 
tended adherence to the cause of Absalom. His 
advice was preferred to that of Ahithophel, and 
speedily brought to pass the ruin which it medi- 
tated 


the LXX. has a strange confusion of Archite 
To him David 
elicate and dangerous part of a pre- 


We are doubtless correct in assuming that the 
Hushai, whose son Baana was one of Solomon's 


commissariat officers (1 K. iv. 16), was the famous 
counsellor of his father. Hushai himself was prob- 
ably no longer living; 


at any rate his office was 
filled by another (comp. ver. 5). [ARCHITE.] 
T. E. 


HU’SHAM (O10, in Chron. EWATT [hast- 


ing, swift|: ’Aodp, [in 1 Chr.,] ’Acdu, [and so 


Alex. in Gen.:] Husam), one of the kings of Edom, 


before the institution of monarchy in Israel (Gen. 
xxxvi. 34, 35; 1 Chr. i. 45, 46). 
as “Husham of the land of the Temanite;"’ and 
he succeeded Jobab, who is taken by the LXX. in 
their addition to the Book of Job as identical with 
that patriarch. 


He is described 


HU’SHATHITE, THE (ROM, and 


twice in Chron, SVT [patr. from TTT, 
see above]: 5 Acrarw6l, Ovcabl, Zoveadi, (ete. :] 
de Husati, Husathites), 
the heroes of David's guard. 


the designation of two of 
1. SIBBECHAI (2 
Sam. xxi. 18; 1 Chr. xi. 29, xx. 4, xxvil- 11). In 


the last of these passages he is said to have be- 
longed to the Zarhites, that is (probably) the 
descendants of Zerah of tle tribe of Judah. So 
far this is in accordance with a connection between 
this and Hustan, a name, apparently of a place, 
in the genealogies of Judah. 


Josephus, however 
(Ant. vii. 12, § 2), mentions Sibbechai as a Hit- 
tite. 

2. [Avwdlrns; Vat. -Oe-; Alex. AcwSerns: 
There 


HU’SHIM (Dwr [the hasting, First; 


hastes (pl.) Ges.]: 'Aodu : Husim). 1. In Gen. xlvi. 
23, «the children [sons] (S23) of Dan" are said 


to have been Hushim. The name is plural, as if 


of a tribe rather than an individual, which perhaps 


is sufficient to account for the use of the plural ¢ in 
children.” In the list of Num. xxvi. the name 
is changed to SHUHAM. 

Hushim figures prominently in the Jewish tradi- 





(ovyyevyjs, ver. 81) and “ father ” (82). Somewhat 
analogous, too, is the use of terms of relationship — 
brother,” ° cousin’? — in legal and official docu- 
ments of our own and other countries. 

¢ Gen. xxxvi. 25, adduced by Knobel ad loc. as 8 
parallel case to this, is hardly so, since a daughter of 
Anah is given as well as his son, and the word Ben 
covers both. 
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tiuus of the recognition of Joseph, and of Jacob's 
burial at Hebron. See the quotations from the 
the Targum Pseudojon. on Gen. }. 13. In the 
latter he is the executioner of Esau. 

2, CWE (i. e. Chusshim: "Agdép; Alex. Acof: 
Hasim), 2 member of the genealogy of Benjamin 
(1 Chr. vii. 12); and here again apparently (as the 
text now stands) the plural nature of the name is 
recognized, and Hushim is stated to be “the sons 
(Bene) of Aher."" (See Bertheau in /xeg. Handb. 
ad loc.) 

3. (O°, and DNETT: nol»; (Vat. twou, 
Qomev;] Alex. Qo: Husin, but in ver. 11 
Mehusim, by inclusion of the Hebrew particle.) 
The name occurs again in the genealogy of Benja- 
min, but there as that of one of the two wives of 
Shaharaim (1 Chr. viii. 8), and the mother of two 
of his sons (11). In this case the plural significance 
of the name is not alluded to. 

HUSKS. The word xepdria, which our trans- 
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Ceratonia siliqua. 


Ators have rendered by the general term “ husks *' 
(luke xv. 16), describes really the fruit of a partic- 
ular kind of tree, namely, the carob or Ceratonia 
siliqur of botanists. This tree is very commonly 
met with in Syria and Egypt; it produces pods, 
shaped like a horn (whence the Greek name), vary- 
ing in length from 6 to 10 inches, and about a 
finger's breadth, or rather more. ‘These pods, con- 
taining a thick pithy substance, very sweet to the 
taste, were eaten; and afforded food not only for 
catth> (Mishn. Shabdb. 24. § 2), and patticularly 
pigs (Colum. &. R. vii. 9), but also for the poorer 
classes of the population (Hor. Ep. ii. 1, 123; Juv. 
xi. 58). The same uses of it prevail] in the present 
day; as the tree readily sheds its fruit, it forms a 
convenient mode of feeding pigs. The tree is also 


HUZZAB 
named St. juhn’s Bread, from a tradition that the 


' Baptist lived upon its fruit in the wilderness. 
- Midrash in Weil's Bib. Legends, p. 88 nvte, and | 


WwW. LB 

* The carob-tree is very common also in the 
Greek islands, and its fruit is still in great request 
there as a nutritious article for fattening swine. 
It may be seen exposed for sale in the markets at 
Smyrna and Athens. The writer has seen it as 
far north as Trieste, on the Gulf of Venice. The 
pod, though considerably larger, resembles very 
much that of our common locust-tree. It contains 
| a sweetish pulp when tender, but soon becomes dry 
and hard, with small seeds, which rattle in the pod 
'when shaken. It emits a slight odor when first 
‘gathered, not a little offensive to those unaccus- 
, tomed to it. 

The occasional use of this product for food (sce 
above) is not at variance with the parable. It is 
{not said there that the prodigal resorted to food 
eaten only by swine; but that in his wretchedness, 
‘having no friend to give him anything better, he 
was glad to share (éwe@duer yeuloa:) “ the husks” 
which the swine were eating, which he was sent 
, into the fields to watch. Yet the expression 
here (ral odSels é3i80u avrg) some under- 
stand differently, namely, that no one gave 
the prodigal even so much as any of the 
husks, and if he obtained them, it was with- 
out permission and by stealth. This is 
Meyer's view (Lukas, p. 450, 4te Aufl.), and 
it appears to be that of Luther. The Greek 
does not require this interpretation; for the 
clause cited above (added in the Ilebraisti: 
way by wal = 61.) may assign a reason why 
(there being no other alternative) the prodigal 
must eat the husks to save himself from 
starvation. The ellipsis of 7) after Sidesp: is 
very common (Matt. xix. 21, xxv. 8; Mark 
vi. 37; Luke vi. 30, &€c.). In the other case 
we supply kepdria as the object. H. 


HUZ (VAD [perh., fruitful in trees, 
Dietr.}, t. e. Uz, in which form the name is 
uniformly given elsewhere in the A. V.: O&¢, 
Alex. ng: Hus), the eldest son of Nahor and 
Mileah (Gen. xxii, 21). [Buz; Uz.] 


HUZZAB (A8T7 [Aasyrian, First : see 
infra|: % bwéoraots: miles captivus), ac- 
cording to the general opinion of the Jews 
(Buxtorfs Lexicon ad voc. 23%), was the 
queen of Nineveh at the time when Nabum 
delivered his prophecy. This view appears 
to be followed in our version (Nah. ii. 7), 
and it has been recently defended by Ewald. 
Most modern expositors, however, incline to 
the belief that /Yuzzad here is not a proper name at 


all, but the Hophal of the verb 232 (see Buxtorf, 


as above; Gesenius, Lez. p. 903), and this is allowed 
as possible by the alternative rendering in the mar- 
gin of our English Bible — “that which was es- 
tablished.’’ Still there are difficulties in the way of 
such an understanding of the passage, and it is not 
improbable that after all Huzzab may really be a 
proper name. That a Ninevite queen otherwise 
unknown should suddenly be mentioned, is indeed 
exceedingly unlikely; for we cannot grant to Ewald 
that ‘the Ninevite queens were well nigh as power- 
ful as the kings.’’ But there is no reason why the 
word should not be a geographic term — an equiv- 
alent or representative of Assyria, which the prophet 





HYZNA 


intends to threaten with captivity. //uzoab may 
tuean “the Zab country,”’ or the fertile tract east 
uf the Tigris, watered by the upper and lower Zab 
rivers (Zub Ala and Zab Asfal), the A-ditb-éné 
of the geographers. This province — the most val- 
uable part of Assyria — might well stand for Assyria 
itself, with which it is identified by Pliny (//. N. v. 
12) and Ammianus (xxiii. 6). The name Zud, as 
applied to the rivers, is certainly very ancient, being 
found in the great inscription of Tiglath-Dileser [., 
which belongs to the middle of the twelfth century 

a. C. G. R. 
HYASNA. Authorities are at variance as to 
whether the term (zdbi’a (PADY) in Jer. xii. 9 
means a “ hyena,’ as the LXX. has it, or a 
‘* speckled bird,’ as in the A. V. The etymolog- 
ical force of the word is equally adapted to either, 
the hywna being streaked. ‘The only other instance 
in which it occurs is as a proper name, Zeboim 
(1 Sam. xiii. 18, “ the valley of hysenas,’’ Aquila; 
Neh. xi. 34). The Talmudical writers describe the 
hy#na by no less than four names, of which tzdbii’« 
is one (Lewysohn, Zvdl. § 119). The opinions of 
Bochart (Hiervz. ii. 163) and Gesenius (Thes. p. 
1149) are in favor of the same view; nor could any 
room for doubt remain, were it not for the word ait 
(tO°9; A.V. “bird’’) connected with it, which 
in all other passages refers to a bird. The hyena 
was common in ancient as in modern Egypt, and 
is constantly depicted on monuments (Wilkinson, 
i. 213, 225): it must therefore have been well 
known to the Jews, if indeed not equally common 
in Palestine.¢ The sense of the passage in Jeremiah 
implies a fierce strong beast, not far below the lion 
in the parallel passage (v. 8); the hyena fully 
answers to this description. Though cowardly in 
his nature, he is very savage when once he attacks, 
and the strength of his jaws is such that he can 
crunch the thigh-bone of an ox (Livingstone’s 

Travels, p. 600). [ZxBo13I.] W. L. B. 
; Sor 


* The etymological affinity of the Arabic au 


ought to decide that the animal intended is the 
hyena. This animal is common in Palestine and 
Syria. G. E. P. 


HYDAS’PES (‘t8dowens: [Jadason]), a river 
noticed in Jud. i. 6, in connection with the 
Euphrates and Tigris. It is uncertain what river 
is referred to: the well-known Hydaspes of India 
(the Jelum of the Panja) is too remote to accord 
with the other localities noticed in the context. 
We may perhaps identify it with the Choaspes of 
Susiana. W. L. B. 


HYMENZ“’US [A. V. Hymene’us] (‘fye- 
vasos), the name of a person occurring twice in the 
correspondence between St. Paul and Timothy; the 
first time classed with Alexander, and with him 
“delivered to Satan, that they might learn not to 
blaspheme”’ (1 Tim. i. 20); and the second time 
classed with Philetus, and with him charged with 
having “erred concerning the truth, saying that 
the resurrection is past already,’ and thereby 
* overthrown the faith of some’’ (2 Tim. il. 17, 
18). These latter expressions, coupled with “the 
shipwreck of faith” attributed to Hymenzus in 


@ Prof. Stanley records (S. § P. p. 162, note) that 
the only wild animal he saw in Palestine was a hyzena. 
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the context of the former passage (ver. 19), surely 
warrant our understanding both passages of the 
same person, notwithstanding the interval between 
the dates of the two letters. When the first waa 
written he had already made one proselyte; before 
the second was penned he had seduced another; 
and if so, the only points further to be considered 
are, the error attributed to him, and the sentence 
imposed upon him. 

I. The error attributed to him was one that had 
been in part appropriated from others, and has 
frequently been revived since with additions. What 
initiation was to the Pythayoreans, wisdom to the 
Stoics, science to the followers of Plato, contempla- 
tion to the Peripatetics; that “ knowledge”’ (yya- 
ots) was to the Gnostics. As there were likewise 
in the Greek schools those who looked forward to a 
complete restoration of all things (aroxardoracis, 
v. Heyne ad Virg. Ecl. iv. 5, comp. rn. vi. 745); 
so there was “a regeneration"’ (Tit. iii. 5; Matt. 
xix. 28), ‘‘a new creation ” (2 Cor. v. 17, see Alford 
ad loc.; Rev. xxi. 1), “a kingdom of heaven and 
of Messiah or Christ’ (Matt. xiii.; Rev. vii.) — and 
herein popular belief among the Jews coincided — 
unequivocally propounded in the N. T.; but here 
with this remarkable difference, namely, that in a 
great measure, it was present as well as future — 
the same thing in yerm that was to be had in per- 
fection eventually. ‘ The kingdom of God is within 
you,”’ said our Lord (Luke xvii. 21). ‘* He that is 
spiritual judgeth all things,’ said St. Paul (1 Cor. 
ii. 15). ‘* He that is born of God cannot sin,’’ said 
St. John (1 Ep. iii. 9). There are likewise two 
deaths and two resurrections spoken of in the N. 
T.; the first of each sort, that of the soul to and 
from sin (John iii. 3-8), ‘* the hour which now is "’ 
(ibid. v. 24, 25, on which see Aug. De Civ. Dei, 
xx. 6); the second, that of the body to and from 
corruption (1 Cor. xv. 36-44; also John v. 28, 29), 
which last is prospective. Now as the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body was found to involve 
immense difficulties even in those early days (Acts 
xvii. 32; 1 Cor. xv. 35; how keenly they were 
pressed may be seen in St. Aug. De Civ. Det, xxii. 
12 ff.); while, on the other hand, there was so great 
& predisposition in the then current philosophy 
(not even extinct now) to magnify the excellence 
of the soul above that of its earthly tabernacle, it 
was at once the easier and more attractive course 
to insist upon and argue from the force of those 
passages of Holy Scripture which enlarge upon the 
glories of the spiritual life that now is, under Christ, 
and to pass over or explain away allevorically all 
that refers tu a future state in connection with the 
resurrection of the body. In this manner we may 
derive the first errors of the Gnustics, of whom 
Hymenseus was one of the earliest. They were on 
the spread when St. John wrote; and his grand- 
disciple, St. Irenseus, compiled a voluminous work 
against them (Adv. Har.). A good account of their 
full development is given by Gieseler, £. H., per. i. 
div. i. § 44 ff. 

II. As regards the sentence passed upon him — 
it has been asserted by some writers of eminence 
(see Corn. & Lapide ad 1 Cor. v. 5), that the 
‘delivering to Satan"? is a mere synonym for 
ecclesiastical excommunication. Such can hardly 
be the case. The Apostles possessed many extra- 
ordinary prerogatives, which none have since arro- 
gated. Even the title which they bore bas been 
set apart to them ever since. The shaking off the 
dust of the'r .eet against a city that would not 
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receive them (St. Matt. x. 14), even though the 
same injunction was afterwards given to the Seventy 
(St. Luke x. 11), and which St. Paul found it 
necessary to act upon twice in the course of his 
ministry (Acts xiii. 51, and xviii. 6), has never 
been a practice since with Christian ministers. 
« Anathema,” says Bingham, “is a word that 
occurs frequently in the ancient canons” (Antiq. 
xvi. 2, 16), but the form * Anathema Maranatha”"’ 
is one that none have ever ventured upon since St. 
Paul (1 Cor. xvi. 22). As the Apostles healed all 
manner of bodily infirmities, so they seem to have 
possessed and exercised the same power in inflicting 
them: — a power far too perilous to be continued 
when the manifold exigencies of the Apostolical age 
had passed away. Ananias and Sapphira both feil 
down dead at the rebuke of St. Veter (Acts v. 5 
and 10); two words from the same lips, “ Tabitha, 
arise,’’ sutticed to raise Dorcas from the dead (wid. 
ix. 40). St. Paul's first act in entering upon his 
ministry was to strike Elymas the sorcerer with 
blindness, his own sight having been restored to 
him through the medium of a disciple (ibid. ix. 17, 
and xiii. 11); while soon afterwards we read of his 
healing the cripple of Lystra (1bed. xiv. 8). Even 
apart from actual intervention by the Apostles, 
bodily visitations are spoken of in the case of those 
who approached the Lord's Supper unworthily, 
when as yet no discipline had been established: 
‘For this cause many are weak and sickly among 
you, and a good number (iavol, in the former 
case it is woAAol) sleep’’ (1 Cor. xi. 30). 

On the other hand Satan was held to be the 
instrument or executioner of all these visitations. 
Such is the character assigned to him in the book 
of Job (i. 6-12, ii. 1-7). Similar agencies are 
described 1 K. xxii. ‘19-22, and 1 Chr. xxi. 1. In 
Ps. Ixxviii. 49, such are the causes to which the 
plagues of Egypt are assigned. Even our [ord 
submitted to be assailed by him more than once 
(Matt. iv. 1-10: Luke iv. 13 says, ‘ departed frum 
Him fur a season"’); and “a messenver of Satan 
was sent to buffet ’’ the very Apostle whose act of 
delivering another to the same power is now under 
discussion. At the same time large powers over 
the world of spirits were authoritatively conveyed 
by our Lord to his immediate followers (to the 
Twelve, Luke ix. 1; to the Seventy, as the results 
showed, thid. x. 17-2()). 

It only remains to notice five particulars con- 
nected with its exercise, which the Apostle supplies 
himself. (1.) That it was no mere prayer, but a 
solemn authoritative sentence, pronounced in the 
name and power of Jesus Christ (1 Cor. v. 3-5). 
(2.) That it was never exercised upon any without 
the Church: “them that are without God judgeth " 
(iid. v. 13), he sava in express terms. (3.) That it 
was “for the destruction of the flesh,’’ 2. e. some 
bodily visitation. (4.) That it was for the improve- 
ment of the offender: that “his spirit might be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus ”’ (tid. v. 5); 
and that ‘he might learn not to blaspheme’’ while 
upon earth (1 Tim. i. 20). (5.) That the Apostle 
could in a given case empower others to pass such 
sentence in his absence (1 Cor. v. 3, 4). 

Thus, while the “delivering to Satan’’ may 
resemble ecclesiastical excommunication in some 
respects, it has its own characteristics likewise, 
which show plainly that one is not to be confounded 
wr placed on the same level with the other. Nor 
again does St. Paul himself deliver to Satan all 
those in whose company he bids his converts “ not 
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even to eat’ (1 Cor. v. 11). See an able review 
of the whole subject by Bingham, caer vi. 2, 18 
. S. Ff. 

HYMN. This word is not used in ve English 
version of the QO. T., and only twice in the N. T. 
(Eph. v. 19; Col. iii. 16); though in the original] 
of the latter the derivative verb @ occurs in three 
places (Matt. xxvi. 30; comp. Mark xiv. 26; Acts 
xvi. 25; Heb. ii. 12). The LXX., however, employ 
it freely in translating the Heb. names for almost 
every kind of poetical composition (Schleusn. Lez. 
Suvos). In fact the word does not seem to have 
had for the LXX. any very special meaning: and 
they called the Heb. book of 7e/illim the book of 
psalms, not of hytans. Accordingly the word psalm 
had for the later Jews a definite meaning, while 
the word Aymn was more or less vague in its appli- 
cation, and capable of being used as occasion should 
arise. If a new poetical form or idea should be 
produced, the name of hymn, not being embar- 
rassed by a previous determination, was ready to 
associate itself with the fresh thought of another 
literature. And this seems to have been actually 
the case. 

Among Chrfstians the Hymn has always been 
something different from the Psalm; a different 
conception in thought, a different type in composi- 
tion. There is some dispute about the hymn suhg 
by our Lord and his Apostles on the occasion of 
the Last Supper; but even supposing it to have 
been the //allel, or Paschal Hynin, consisting of 
Pss. cxiii.-cxviii., it is obvious that the word jspan 
is in this case applied not to an individual psalm, 
but to a number of psalms chanted successively, 
and altogether forming a kind of devotional exercise 
which is not unaptly called a hymn. The prayer 
in Acts iv. 24-30 is not a hymn, unless we allow 
non-metrical as well as metrical hymns. Jt may 
have been a hymn as it was originally altered; but 
we can only judge by the Greek translation, and 
this is without metre, and therefore not properly a 
hymn. In the jail at Philippi, Paul and Silas 
“sang hymns" (A. V. “ praises’) unto God, and 
so loud was their song that their fellow-prisoners 
heard them. This must have been what we mean 
by singing, and not merely recitation. It was in 
fact a veritable singing of hymns. And it is 
remarkable that the noun /ymn is only used in 
reference to the services of the Greeks, and in the 
same passages is clearly distinguished from the 
psalm (Eph. v. 19, Col. iii. 16), “psalms, and 
hymns, and spiritual songs.”’ 

It is probable that no Greek version of the 
Psalms, even supposing it to be accommodated to 
the Greek metres, would take root in the affections 
of the Gentile converts. It was not only a question 
of metre, it was a question of tune; and Greek 
tunes required Greek hymns. So it was in Syria. 
Richer in tunes than Greece, for Greece had but 
eight, while Syria had 275 (Benedict. Pref. vol. v. 
Op. Eph. Syr.), the Syrian hymnographers revelled 
in the varied luxury of their native music; and the 
result was that splendid development of the Hymn, 
as moulded by the genius of Bardesanes, Harmonius, 
and Ephrem Syrus. In Greece the eight tunes 
which seem to have satisfied the exigencies of 
church-music were probably accommodated to fixed 
metres, each metre being wedded to a particular 


a * Hymn occurs also in Matt. xxvi. 80, and Mar’ 
xiv. 26, where "when they had sung an hymn* 
(A. V.) stands for turvyncarres. 
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tune; an arrangement to which we can observe a 
bendency in the Directions about tunes und measures 
at the end of our English metrical version of the 
Psalms. This is also the case in the German 
hvymnology, where certain ancient tunes are recog- 
nized as models for the metres of later compositions, 
and their names are always prefixed to the hymns 
in common use. 

It is worth while inquiring what profane models 
the Greek hymnographers chose to work after. In 
the old religion of Greece the word hymn had 
already acquired a sacred and liturgical meaning, 
which could not fail to suggest its application to 
the productions of the Christian muse. So much 
for the name. The special forms of the Greek 
hymn were various. ‘The Homeric and Orphic 
hvinns were written in the epic style, and in hex- 
ameter verse. Their metre was not adapted for 
singing: and therefore, though they may have been 
recited. it is not likely that they were sung at the 
celebration of the mysteries. We turn to the Pin- 
daric hymns, and here we find a sufficient variety 
of metre, and a definite relation to music. ‘These 
hymns were sung to the accompaniment of the 
lyre; and it is very likely that they enzaged the 
attention of the early hymn-writers. ‘The dithyramb, 
with its development into the dramatic chorus, was 
sufficiently connected with musical traditions to 
make its form a fitting vehicle for Christian poetry ; 
and there certainly is a dithyrambic savor about 
the earliest known Christian hymn, as it appears 
in Clem. Alex. pp. 312, 313, ed. Potter. 

The first impulse of Christian devotion was to 
run into the moulds ordinarily used by the wor- 
shippers of the old religion. ‘This was more than 
an impulse, it was a necessity, and a twofold neces- 
sity. Ile new spirit wag strong: but it had two 
limitations : the difficulty of conceiving a new 
musico-poetical literature; and the quality so pecu- 
liar to devotional music, of lingering in the heart 
after the head has been convinced and the belief 
chanzed. The old tunes would be a real necessity 
to the new life; and the exile from his ancient 
faith would delicht to hear on the foreign soil of a 
new relivion the familiar melodies of home. Dean 
Trench has indeed labored to show that the reverse 
was the case, and that the early Christian shrank 
with horror from the sweet, but polluted, enchant- 
ments of his unbelieving state. We can only as- 
sent to this in so far as we allow it to be the second 
phase in the history of hymns. When old tradi- 
tions died away, and the Christian acquired not 
only a new belief, but a new social humanity, it 
was possible, and it was desirable too, to break for- 
ever the attenuated thread that bound him to the 
ancient world. And so it was broken; and the 
trochaic and iambic metres, unassociated as they 
were with heathen worship, though largely associa- 
ted with the heathen drama, obtained an ascendant 
in the Christian church. In 1 Cor. xiv. 26 allu- 
sion is made to improvised hymns, which being 
the outburst of a passionate emotion would proba- 
bly wsume the dithyrambic form. But attempts 
aave been made to detect fragments of ancient 
bymus conformed to more obvious metres in Eph. 
v. 14; Jam. i. 17; Rev. i. 8 ff, xv. 3. These pre- 
tended fragments, however, may with much greater 
likelibood be referred to the swing of a prose com- 
position unconscivusly culminating into metre. It 
was in the Latin church that the trochaic and iam- 
vic metres became most deeply rooted, and acquired 
he greatest depth of tone and grace of finish. 
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As an exponent of Christian feeling they soon sa 
perseded the accentual hexameters; they were usec 
mnemonically against the heathen and the heretics 
by Commodianus and Augustine. The introduc- 
tion of hymns into the Latin church is commonly 
referred to Ambrose. But it is impossible to con- 
ceive that the West should have been so far behind 
the East; similar necessities must have produced 
similar results; and it is more likely that the tra- 
dition is due to the very marked prominence of 
Ambrose as the greatest of all the Latin hymnog- 
raphers. 


The trochaic and iambic metres, thus impressed 
into the service of the church, have continued to 
hold their ground, and are in fact the 7's, S. M., 
C. M., and L. M. of our modern hymns; many of 
which are translations, or at any rate imitations, 
of Latin originals. These metres were peculiarly 
adapted tc the grave and sombre spirit of Latin 
Christianity. Less ecstatic than the varied chorus 
of the Greek church, they did not soar upon the 
pinion of a lofty praise, 80 much as they drooped 
and sank into the depths of a great sorrow. They 
were subjective rather than objective; they appealed 
to the heart more than to the understanding; and 
if they contained less theology, they were fuller of 
a rich and Christian humanity. (Daniel's The- 
scurus Hymnologtcus, Halis et Lipsise, 1841-1855; 
Lateinische Hymnen, etc., by F. G. Mone; Gesdnge 
Christlicher Vorzeit, by C. Fortlage, Berlin, 1844; 
Sucred Latin Poetry, by R. C. Trench; Ephrem 
Syrus, by Dr. Burgess; Hahn's Bardesanes ; 
(Lamson’s Church of the First Three Centuries, 
p. 343 ff., 2d ed.]) T. E. B. 


HYSSOP (AN, é266: Saawwos). Perhaps: 
no plant mentioned in the Scriptures has given rise 
to greater differences of opinion than this. The 
question of the identification of the ézib of the 
Hebrews with any plant known to modern botan- 
ists was thought by Casaubon “adeo difficilis ad 
explicandum, ut videatur Esias expectandus, qui 
certi aliquid nos doceat.’? Had the botanical 
works of Solomon survived they might have thrown 
some light upon it. ‘The chief dithculty arises from 
the fact that in the LXX. the Greek Soqwwos is 
the uniform rendering of the Hebrew é20, and that 
this rendering is endorsed by the Apostle in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (ix. 19, 21), when speaking 
of the ceremonial observances of the Levitical law. 
Whether, therefore, the LXX. made use of the 
Greek ioawmos a8 the word most nearly resembling 
the Hebrew in sound, as Stanley suggests (S. ¢ P. 
21, note), or as the true representative of the plant 
indicated by the latter, is a point which, in all 
probability, will never be decided. Botanists differ 
widely even with regard to the identification of the 
voowmos of Dioscorides. The name has been given 
to the Satureta Greca and the S. Juliana, to 
neither of which it is appropriate, and the hyssop 
of Italy and South France is not met with in 
(sreece, Syria, or Egypt. Daubeny (Lect. on Rom. 
Husbandry, p. 313), following Sibthorpe, identifies 
the mountain-hyssop with the Thymbra spicata, 
but this conjecture is disapproved of by Kiihn 
(Comm, in rose. iii. 27), who in the same passage 
gives it as his opinion that the Hebrews used the 
Origanum degyptiacum in Egypt, the 0. Syria- 
cum in Palestine, und that the hyssop of Diosco- 
rides was the O. Smyrneum. The Greek botanist 
describes two kinds of hyssop, dpe: and enweurh 
and gives wegaAey as the Egyptian equivalent. 
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The Talmudists make the same distinction be- 
tween the wild hyssop and the garden-plant used 
for food. 

The é26) was used to sprinkle the doorposts of 
the Israelites in Eyypt with the blood of the pas- 
chal lainb (Ex. xii. 22); it was employed in the 
purification of lepers and leprous houses (Lev. xiv. 
4, 51), and in the sacrifice of the red heifer (Num. 
xix. 6). In consequence of its detergent qualities, 
or from its being associated with the puriticatory 
services, the Psalmist makes use of the expression, 
‘‘ purge me with ¢zd6" (Ps. li. 7). It is described 
in 1K. iv. 33 as growing on or near walls. In 
John xix. 29 the phrase dacwmq wepiOévres corre- 
sponds to wepidels xadduq in Matt. xxvii. 48 and 
Mark xv. 3u. If theretore naddug be the equiva- 
lent of dacdrw, the latter must be a plant capa- 
bie of produciny a stick three or four feet in length. 

Five kinds of hyssop are mentioned in the ‘Lal- 


mud. One is called DVN simply, without any 
epithet: the others are distinguished as Greek, 
Koman, wild hyssop, and hyssep of Cochali (Mishna, 
Vegaim, xiv. 6). Of these the four last-mentioned 
were profane, that is, not to be employed in puri- 
fications (Mishna, Purah, xi. 7). Maimonides (de 
Vacca Rufa, iii. 2) says that the hyssop mentioned 
in the law is that which was used as a condiment. 
According to Porphyry (De <Abstin. iv. 7), the 
Egyptian priests on certain occasions ate their 
bread nixed with hyssop; and the zaatar, or wild 
marjoram, with which it has been ideutified, is often 
an ingredient in a mixture called dukkch, which is 
to this day used as fuod by the poorer classes in 
Keypt (Lane, WVod. #g. i. 200). It is not improb- 
able, therefore, that this may have been the hyssop 
of Maimunides, who wrote in Egypt; more espe- 
cially as R. 1). Kimchi (Lez. s. v.), who reckons 
seven different kinds, gives as the equivalent the 
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and the German Dosten or Wohlgemuth (Rosenm. 
Handb.). With this agrees the Tanchum Hieros. 
MS. quoted by Gesenius. So in the Judao-Span- 
ish version, Ix. xii. 22 is translated “ y tomarcdes 
manojo de origano.”” But Dioscorides makes a 
distinction between origanum and hyssop when he 
describes the leaf of a species of the former as 
resembling the latter (cf. Plin. xx. 67), though it 
is evident that he, as well as the Talmudists, re- 
garded them as belonging to the same family. In 
the Syriac of 1 K. iv. 33 hyssop is rendered by 
Loa, l/s, “houseleek,” although in other 


passages it is represented by LQOJ, 2/0, which 
the Arabic translation follows in Ps. li. 7 and Heb. 
ix. 19, while in the Pentateuch it has zaatar for the 
same. Patrick (on 1 K. iv. 33) was of opinion 
that ¢z0b is the same with the Ethiopic azub, which 
represents the hyssop of Ps. li. 7, as well as 73udo~- 
poy, or mint, in Matt. xxiii. 23. 

Bouchart decides in favor of marjoram or some 
plant like it (//ieroz. i. b. 2, c. 50), and to this 
conclusion, it must be admitted, all ancient tradi- 
tion points. The monks on Jebel Musa give the 
name of hyssop to a fragrant plant called ja'deh, 
which grows in great quantities on that mountain 
«Robinson, Bibl. Res. i. 157). Celsius (Hierobot. 
i. 423), after enumerating eizhteen different plants, 
thyme, southernwood, rosemary, French lavender, 
wall rue, and the maidenhair fern among others, 


» 2Vatar, origanum, or marjoram, 
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sop of Scripture, concludes that we have no alter 
native but to accept the Hyssopus officinals, “ nisi 


velimus apostolum corrigere qui 7g 2'TS Secu 


mov reldlit Eleb. ix. 19... He avoids the difficulty 
in John xix. 29 by supposing that a spouve filled 
with vinegar was wrapped round a bunch of hyssop, 
and that the two were then fastened to the end of 
a stick. Dr. Kitto conceived that he had found 
the peculiarities of the Hebrew ¢zd in the Phito- 
lacca decandra, a native of America. Tremellius 
and Ben Zeb render it by “moss.” It has been 
reserved for the ingenuity of a German to trace a 
connection between :Esop, the Greek fabulist, and 
the ez0b of 1 K. iv. 33 (Hitzig, Die Spriiche Salv- 
mo's, Linl. § 2). 

An elaborate and interesting paper by the late 
Dr. J. Forbes Royle, On the Hyssop of Scriptare, 
in the Journ. of the Roy. As. Soc. viii. 193-212, 
oes far to throw light upon this difficult question. 
Dr. R., after a careful investization of the sulsject, 
arrived at the conclusion that the hyssop is no 
other than the caper-plant, or cappuris spinosa of 
Linneus. The Arabic name of this plant, asuy; 
by which it is sometimes, though not commonly, 
described, bears considerable resemblance to the 
Hebrew. It is found in J.ower Egypt (Forskal, 
Flor. Eg.-Arab.; Plin. xiii. 44). Burckhardt 
(Trav. in Syr., p. 536) mentions the aszef as a 
tree of frequent occurrence in the valleys of the 
peninsula of Sinai, ‘the bright green creeper which 
climbs out of the fissures of the rocks"’ (Stanley, 
S. f P. p. 21, &e.), and produces a fruit of the 
size of a walnut, called by the Arabs F'e/fel Jibbel, 
or mountain-pepper (Shaw, Spec. Phytogr. Afr. 
p- 39). Dr. R. thought this to be undoubtedly a 
species of copparis, and probably the caper-plant. 
The capparis spinosa was found by M. Bové (Reh 
dun Voy. Botan. en /q., etc.) in the desert of Sinai, 
at Gaza, and at Jerusulem. Lynch saw it in a 
ravine near the convent of Mar Saha (/zped., p. 
388). It is thus met with in all the localities 
where the éz) ig mentioned in the Bible. With 
regard to its habitat, it grows in dry and rocky 
places, and on walls: “ quippe quum capparis quo- 
que seratur siccis maxime”’ (Plin. xix. 48). De 
Candolle describes it as found ‘in muris et rupes- 
tribus.’’ The caper-plant was believed to be pos- 
sessed of detergent qualities. According to Pliny 
(xx. 59) the root was applied to the cure of a dis- 
ease similar to the leprosy. Lamarck (/:nc. Botan, 
art. Cuprier) says, ‘les capriers . . . sont regardés 
comme. . . antiscorbutiques.”’ Finally, the caper- 
plant is capable of producing a stick three or four 
feet in length. Pliny (xiii. 44) describes it in 
Egypt as “ firmioris ligni frutex,’’ and to this prop- 
erty Dr. Royle attaches great importance, identity- 
ing as he does the Sicocdrq of John xix. 29 with 
the nadduw of Matthew and Mark. He thus con- 
cludes: “A combination of circumstances, and 
some of them apparently too improbable to be uni- 
ted in one plant, I cannot believe to be accidental, 
and have therefore considered myself entitled to 
infer, what I hope I have succeeded in proving to 
the satisfaction of others, that the caper-plant is 
the hyssop of Scripture.’’ Whether his conclusion 
is sound or not, his investigations are well worthy 
of attention; but it must be acknowledzed that, 
setting aside the passage in John xix., which may 
possibly admit of another solution, there seems no 
reason for supposing that the properties of the é2id 


which have been severally identified with the hys- jof the Hebrews may not le found in some one of 
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the plants with which the tradition of centuries 
has identified it. That it may have been 

of some detergent qualities which led to its signifi- 
cant employment in the purificatory service is pos- 
sible; but it does not appear from the narrative in 
Leviticus that its use was such as to call into action 
any medicinal properties by which it might have 
been characterized. In the present state of the 
evidence, therefore, there does not seem sufficient 
reason for departing from the old interpretation, 
which identified the Greek Scawwos with the He- 


brew 21TN. W. A. W. 


*[. I design to give reasons, conclusive in my 
mind, against the supposition that the Cupparis 
spinoea is the hyssop. (1.) It is a thorny plant 
highly unsuitable to the use intended; i. e. the be- 
ing formed into a sort of wisp or brush, or bunch, 
suitable for sprinkling. Its branches are straggling 
and quite incapable of assuming the required form, 
and its harsh thorns would make it impossible to 
hold it in the hand. Can it be supposed that it 
was stripped of these to prepare it for use? (2.) 


It has no affinity with the Lay), which is one of 


the Labiata, and which 
from its etymological 
identity with IVS is 
entitled to be considered 
the plant referred to in 
the Scriptures. 

If. I desire to present 
the evidence which satis- 
fies my mind that the 
Origanum marwu is the 
plant intended. 

(1.) The definition of 
Ly in Arabic is “a 
plant growing on a slen- 
der square stem” (a 
characteristic of the La- 
bicte) “with a leaf like 
the slender _ @ : 
This definition makes it 
certain that the Arabic 
Ziépha is very near the 
Origanum mars, for the 
latter is one of the nume- 
rous species included by 
the Arabs under the in- 


definite term ; 6 

in fact, it is the most Sy f5 

common of them all. 
(2.) It grows on the 





walls of all the terraces 
throughout Palestine | 





ing branches, and 

in a cluster of heads, 
having a highly aromatic 

odor, exactly fits it to Origanum mars. (G. EB. 
be made into a bunch Post fecit.) 
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for purposes of sprinkling. No plant growing in 
the East is so well fitted for the purpose. These 
considerations have long persuaded me that this is 
the plant intended. 

Its leaves are commonly eaten in Syria with bread, 
and as a seasoning, as we use summer savory, which 
it resembles in taste. Its effects on sheep and 
goats are very salutary. G. E. P. 


I. 


IB‘HAR (FID) [whom God chooses]: “EBedp, 
"EBadp, Badp; [Vat. in 1 Chr.;] Alex. Ie- 
Bap, leBaap: Syr. Jucr : Jebahar, Jebaar), 
one ot the sons of David, eitionad in the lists 
next after Solomon and before Elishua (2 Sam. v. 
15; 1 Chr. iii. 6, xiv. 5). [bhar was born in Je- 
rusalem, and from the second of these passages it 
appears that he was the son of a wife and not of a 
concubine. He never comes forward in the history 
in person, nor are there any traditions concerning 
him. For the genealogy of David's family see 
Davip. 


IB’‘LEAM (By [ [conqueror or devourer 
of the people]: (in Josh., Rom. Vat. Alex. omit, 
Comp. ‘IlaBAadu: in Judg. 1) 'leBAadu, Alex. Ba- 

[in 2 K., Vat. ExBaAaap, Rom. Alex. ‘1ef- 
Rade, :] Jeblaam), a city of Manasseh, with villages 
or towns (Hebrew “ daughters '’) dependent on it 
(Judg. i. 27). Though belonging to Manasseh, it 
appears not to have lain within the limits allotted 
to that tribe, but to have been situated in the ter- 
ritory of either Issachar or Asher (Josh. xvii. 11). 
It is not said which of the two, though there is no 
doubt from other indications that it was the former. 
The ascent of Guk, the spot at which Ahuziah re- 
ceived his death wound from the soldiers of Jehu, 


was “at (2) Ibleam"’ (2 K. ix. 27), somewhere 
near the present Jenin, probably to the north of it, 
about where the village Jelama now stands. 


In the list of cities given out of Manasseh to 
the Kohathite Levites (1 Chr. vi. 70), BILEAM is 
mentioned, answering to Gathrimmon in the list 
of Josh. xxi. Bileam is probably a mere alteration 
of Ibleam (comp. the form given in the Alex. LXX. 
above), though this is not certain. G. 

IBNETAH [8 syl.] (FWIDY [Jehouch builds) : 
‘Ieuvad: [Vat. Bayaay; Comp. Ald.] Alex. ’lep- 
vad: Jobania), son of Jeroham, a Benjamite, who 
was a chief man in the tribe apparently at the 
time of the first settlement in Jerusalem (1 Chr. 
ix. 8). 

IBNVJSAH (71733° [as above]: "leusai , 
[Vat. Bavara;] Alex. leBavaa:: Jebunia), a Ben- 
jamite (1 Chr. ix. 8). 

IB’RI (AY [Hebrew]: "ABat; Alex. 2831; 
[Comp. " ABapl: ] Hebri), a Merarite Levite of the 
family of Jaaziah (1 Chr. xxiv. 27), i in the time of 
king David, concerned in the service of the house 
of Jehovah. 

The word is precisely the same as that elsewhere 
rendered in the A. V. “‘ Hebrew,” which see. 


@ ©The fact that many stalks grow up from one| tended. The hand could easily gather in a single 
root eminently fits this species for the purpose in-| grasp the requisite bundle or bunch all res-iy for use 
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IB/‘ZAN (JF IN [swift, fleet, Dietr.; splen- | 


did, beautiful, First]: "ABaoody; [Vat. ABa- 
cay;| Alex. EveBwv; Joseph. ’Aydyns: Abesan), 
a native of Bethlehem, who judged Israel for seven 
years after Jephthah (Judg. xii. 8, 10). 
30 sons and 30 daughters, and took home 30 wives 
for his sons, and sent out his daughters to as many 
husbands abroad. He was buried at Bethlehem. 
From the non-addition of ‘ Ephratah,”’ or “ Judah,”’ 
after Bethlehem, and from Ibzan having been suc- 
ceeded by a Zebulonite, it seems pretty certain that 
the Bethlehem here meant is that in the tribe of 
Zebulun (Josh. xix. 15: see Joseph. Ant. v. 7, § 
73). There is not a shadow of probability in the 
notion which has been broached as to the identity of 


Ibzan with Boaz (YY3). The history of his large 
family is singularly at variance with the impression 
of Boaz given us in the book of Ruth. 

A. C. H. 


ICH’ABOD (T123" 8, from “8, « where?” 


ICONIUM 


Ges. Thes. p. 79, inglorious: [in 1 Sam. iv. 8. 
OvaBapxahd0, [Alex. Ova:xyaBwd, Comp. Eya- 
od; in 1 Sam. xiv. 3, "Iwya6Hd)}, which seems 


to derive from ‘IN, “woe,” odaf, 1 Sam. iv. 8, 


He had | Ges. p. 39: Jchabod), the son of Phinehas, and 


grandson of Eli. In giving birth to him his 
mother died of grief at the news of the sudden 
deaths of her husband and father-in-law. His 
brother’s name was Ahiah or Ahimelech (1 Sam. 
iv. 21. xiv. 3). Wat; 


ICO’NIUM (‘Ixdviov), the modern Konieh, is 
situated in the western part of an extensive plain, 
on the central table-land of Asia Minor, and not 
far to the north of the chain of Taurus. This 
level district was anciently called LycaAontA. Xen- 
ophon (Anadb. i. 2, 19) reckons Ieonium as the 
most easterly town of PHryG1A; but all other 
writers speak of it as being in Lycaonia, of which 
it was practically the capital. It was on the great 
line of communication between Ephesus and the 
western coast of the peninsula on one side, and 
Tarsus, Antioch, and the Euphrates on the other. 





equivalent to the negative, and T12D, « glory,” | We see this indicated by the narrative of Xenophon 
BEB ee oR a oo ns, dan 
— ee 


os 


7 » 


atin 


(2. c.) and the letters of Cicero (ad Fam. iii. 8, v. 
20, xv. 4). When the Roman provincial system 
was matured, some of the most important roads in- 
tersected one another at this point, as may be seen 
from the map in Leake’s Asia Minor. These cir- 
cumstances should be borne in mind, when we trace 
St. Paul’s journeys through the district. Iconium 
was a well-chosen place for missionary operations. 
The Apostle’s first visit was on his first circuit, in 
company with Barnabas; and on this occasion he 
approached it from Antioch in Pisidia, which lay 
to the west. From that city he had been driven 
by the persecution of the Jews (Acts xiii. 50, 51). 
There were Jews in Iconium also; and St. Paul's 
first efforts here, according to his custom, were 
made in the synagogue (xiv. 1). The results were 
considerable both among the Hebrew and Gentile 
population of the place (idid.). We should notice 
that the working of miracles in Iconium is emphat- 
ically mentioned (xiv. 3). The intrigues of the 
Jews again drove him away; he was in danger of 
being stoned, and he withdrew to Lystrra and 
DERBE, in the eastern and wilder part of Lycaonia 
‘xiv. 6). Thither also the enmity of the Jews of 





Antioch and Iconium pursued him; and at Lystra 
he was actually stoned and left for dead (xiv. 19). 
After an interval, however, he returned over the 
old ground, revisiting Iconium and encouraging the 
church which he had founded there (xiv. 21, 22). 
These sufferings and difficulties are alluded to in 
2 Tim. iii. 11; and this brings us to the consider- 
ation of his next visit to this neighborhood, which 
was the occasion of his first practically associating 
himself with TimornHy. Paul left the Syrian An- 
tioch, in company with Silas (Acts xv. 40), on his 
second missionary circuit; aud travelling through 
CiLictA (xv. 41), and up through the passes of 
Taurus into Lycaonia, approached Iconium from 
the east, by Derbe and Lystra (xvi. 1,2). Though 
apparently a native of Lystra, Timothy was evi- 
dently well known to the Christians of Iconium 
(xvi. 2); and it is not improbable that his circum- 
cision (xvi. 3) and ordination (1 Tim. . 18, iv. 14 
vi. 12; 2 Tim. i. 6) took place there. On leaving 
Iconium St. Paul and his party travelled to the 
'N. W.; and the place is not mentioned again in 
the sacred narrative: though there is little doubt 
| that it was visited by the Apostle again in the early 





a 
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part of his third circuit (Acts xviii. 23). From its 
position it could not fail to be an important centre 
of Christian influence in the early ages of the 
church. The curious apocryphal legend of St. 
Thecla, of which Iconium is the scene, must not 
be entirely passed by. The “ Acta Pauli et Thecle”’ 
are given in full by Grabe (Spicil. vol. i.), and by 
Jones (On the Canon, vol. ii. pp. 353-411). It is 
natural here to notice one geographical mistake in 
that document, namely, that Lystra is placed on 
the west instead of the east. In the declining 
period of the Roman empire, [conium was made a 
colonia. In the middle ages it became a place of 
great consequence, as the capital of the Seljukian 
sultans. Hence the remains of Saracenic archi- 
tecture, which are conspicuous here, and which are 
described by many travellers. Konich is still a 
town of considerable size. J. S. H. 

* The origin of the name is obscure. Some find 
it allied to eixcéy or eixdyiov (==“ place of images’’) 
while others derive it from a Semitic root (see 
Pauly's Real-Encykl. iv. 51). It was situated on 
one of the largest plains in Asia Minor, and, like 
Damascus, formed an oasis in the desert. ‘ The 
rills that flowed from mountain ranges on the west 
of the city irrigated, for a little distance, the low 
grounds which stretched away towards the east, 
and gardens and orchards were seen in luxuriance, 
but soon the water, the source of vegetation, was 
exhausted, and then commenced the dry barren 
plain of Lycaonia.”” (See Lewin’s Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul, i. 158.) The eyes of Paul and Bar- 
nabas must have rested for hours on the city both 
before reaching it from Antioch and after leaving 
it for Lystra. ‘*We travelled,’’ says Ainsworth, 
«three hours along the plain of Koniyeh, always 
in sight of the city, before we reached it" ( Trareds 
in Asia Minor, ii. 65). Leake says, “ We saw 
the city with its mosques and ancient walls still at 
the distance of 12 or 14 miles from us” (Truve/s 
te Asis Minor, p. 45). 

Luke's statement that Paul found there “a great 
multitude both of Jews and Greeks '’ (Acts xiv. 1), 
accords with the extent and variety of the ruins 
still found on the spot. It accords also with the 
geographical position of the place so well situated 
for trade and intercourse with other regions. ‘The 
Greeks and Jews were the commercial factors of 
that period, as they are so largely at the present 
time; and hence the narrative mentions them as 
very numerous precisely here. The bulk of the 
peupulation belonged to a different stock. The pos- 
session of a common language gave the missionaries 
access at once to the Greek-speaking foreigners. 

The Apostle’s narrow escape from being stoned 
ut [conium (Acts xiv. 5) recalls to us a passage in 
one of the epistles. Paul was actually stoned at 
Lystra (Acts xiv. 19), soon after his departure from 
Iconium, and referring to that instance when he 
wrote to the Corinthians, he says (2 Cor. xi. 23): 
“Once was I stoned.”” Hence, says Paley (Hure 
Pauline), “had this meditated assault at Iconium 
been completed, had the history related that a stone 
was thrown, as it relates that preparations were 
made both by Jews and Gentiles to stone Paul and 
his companions, or even had the account of this 
transaction stopped, without going on to inform us 
that Paul and his companions were ‘ aware of the 

and fled,’ a contradiction between the his- 
tory and the epistles would have ensued. Truth is 
necessarily consistent; but it is scarcely possible 
dat independent accounts, not having truth to 
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guide them, should thus advance to the very brink 
of contradiction without falling into it.”’ H. 
ID’ALAH (TTS. [memorial stone of El 
(God), Fiirst]: ‘lepiy [Vat. -per-]; Alex. 1a8- 
naa: Jedula and Jerals), one of the cities of the 
tribe of Zebulun, named between Shimron and 
Bethlehem (Josh. xix. 15). Schwarz (p. 172), 
without quoting his authority, but probably from 
one of the Talmudical books, gives the name as 
‘© Yidalah or Chirii,’”’ and would identify it with 
the village “ Kellah al-Chiré, 6 miles S. W. of 
Semunii.” Semuniyeh is known and marked on 
many of the maps, rather less than 3 miles S. of 
Beittahm; but the other place mentioned by 
Schwarz has evaded observation. It is not named 
in the Onomasticon. G. 


ID’BASH (W3T [stout, corpulent]: 1ep- 
3ds; [Vat. laBas; Comp. *ledeBds;} Alex. IyaBns: 
Jedebos), one of the three sons of Abi-Ktam — 
“the father of Etam’’—among the families of 
Judah (1 Chr. iv. 3). The Tzelelponite is named 
as his sister. This list is probably a topographical 
one, a majority of the names being those of places. 


ID'DO 1 (NTP: 20855; [Vat. corrupt;] 
Alex. Sadwx: Addo.) The father of Abinadab, 
one of Solomon's monthly purveyors (1 K. iv. 14). 


2. (VD : Addi; [Vat. Ader; Comp. Ald. °As- 
84:] Addo.) A descendant of Gershom, son of 
Levi (1 Chr. vi. 21). In the reversed genealogy 
(ver. 41) the name is altered to UpAIAH, and we 
there discover that he was one of the forefathers 
of Asaph the seer. 


3. (vt [favorite]: "ladat; [Vat. Iaddai3] 
Alex. ja38az: Jaddo.) Son of Zechariah, ruler 
(nagit) of the tribe of Manasseh east of Jordan in 
the time of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 21). 


4. (TDS, t. e. Ye'doi [born on a festival, 


Fiirst]; but in the correction of the Keri 1TD%, 
Ye'do: "IwhA, ’AdSé [Vat. ASw]: Addo.) A seer 


(TTYTT) whose “ visions"? (SWI) against Jero 
boam incidentally contained some of the acts of 
Solomon (2 Chr. ix. 23). He also appears to have 
written a chronicle or story (.Vidrash, Ges. p. 357) 
relating to the life and reign of Abijah (2 Chr. xiii. 
22), and also a book “concerning genealogies,” in 
which the acts of Rehoboam were recorded (xii. 
15). ‘These books are lost, but they may have 
formed part of the foundation of the existing books 
of Chronicles (Bertheau, Oa Chron. Introd. § 3). 
The mention of his having prophesied against Jero- 
boam probably led to his identification in the an- 
cient Jewish traditions (Jerome, Quest. Heb. in 
2 Chr. xii. 15, Jaddo; Joseph. Ant. viii. 3, § 5 
lady) with the * Man of God" out of Judah, 
who denounced the altar of that king (1 K. xiii. 1). 
He is also identified with Oded (see Jerome on 2 
Chr. xv. 1). 

5. (NVTY 5; in Zech. [i. 7,] VID: "added; [in 
Ezr., Vat. ASw; in Neh., Vat. Alex. FA. omit, 
and so Rom. in xii. 4:] Addo.) The grandfather of 
the prophet Zechariah (Zech. i. 1, 7), although in 
other places Zechariah is called “the son of Iddo” 
(Ezr. v. 1, vi. 14). Iddo returned from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel and Jeshua (Neh. xii. 4), and in 
the next generation — the “days of Joiakim ’’ son 
of Jeshua (vv. 10, 12) — his house was represente! 
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by Zechariah (ver. 14). In 1 Eadr. vi. 1 the name | tainly used of the idols of Noph or Memphis (Ex 


is ADDO. 


6. (VIN: [LXX. omit, exc. Comp. once °A8- 
Sael:] Adu.) The chief of those who assembled 
at Casiphia, at the time of the second caravan from 
Babylon, in the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus 
RB. C. 458. He was one of the Nethinim, of whom 
220 responded to the appeal of Ezra to assist in 
the return to Judea (Ezr. viii. 17; comp. 20). In 
the Apocr. Esdras the name is SAapDEus and Dap- 
DEUS. G. 

IDOL, IMAGE. As no less than twenty-one 
different Hebrew words have been rendered in the 
A. V. either by idol or image, and that by no 
means uniformly, it will be of some advantage to 
attempt to discriminate between them, and assign, 
as nearly as the two languages will allow, the Eng- 
lish equivalents fur each. But, before proceeding 
to the discussion of those words which in them- 
selves indicate the objects of false worship, it will 
be necessary to notice a class of abstract terms, 
which, with a deep moral significance, express the 
degradation associated with it, and stand out asa 
protest of the language against the enormities of 
idolatry. Such are— 

1. JUS, dven, rendered elsewhere “nought,” 
“vanity,’’ ‘iniquity,’’ *¢ wickedness,’’ ‘ sorrow.” 
etc., and once only ‘idol’’ (Is. lxvi. 8). The pri- 
mary idea of the root seems to be emptiness, nothing- 
ness, as of breath or vapor; and, by a natural tran- 
sition, in a moral sense, wickedness in its active 
form of mischief, and then, as the result, sorrow 
and trouble. Hence dven denotes a vain, false, 
wicked thing, und expresses at once the essential 
nature of idols, and the consequences of their wor- 
The character of the word may be learnt 
It stands in parallelism with 

| 


DEN, ephes (Is. xii. 29), which, after undergoing 
varivus modifications, comes at length to signify 


ship. 
from its associates. 


‘nothing ;”’ with Yai, hebel, “ breath "’ or “ va- 
por,”’ itself applied as ‘a term of contempt to the 
objects of idolatrous reverence (Deut. xxxii. 21; 1 
K. xvi. 13; Ps. xxxi. 6; Jer. viii. 19, x. 8); with 


NW, shdc, “nothingness,” “vanity;’’ and with 


“WW. sheker, “ falsehood? (Zech. x. 2): all indi- 
cating the utter worthlessness of the idols to whom 
homage was paid, and the false and delusive nature 
of their worship. It is employed in an abstract 
sense to denote idolatry in general in 1 Sam. xv. 
23. There is much significance in the change of 
name from Beth-el to Keth-aven, the great centre 
of idulatry in Israel (Hos. iv. 15). 


2. Sede, élil, is thought by some to have a 


sense akin to that of “Wj W’, sheker, “falsehood,” 
with which it stands in parallelism in Job xiii. 4, 
and would therefure much resemble dven, as ap- 
plied to an idol. Delitzsch (on Hab. ii. 18) derives 


it from the negative particle Sp, al, “die Nich- 
tigen.’ But according to First (Handw. s. v.) it 


is a diminutive of Os, ‘god,’ the additional syl- 
lable indicating the greatest contempt. In this 
ease the signification above mentioned is a sub-| 
sidiary one. ‘The same authority asserts that the 
word denotes a small image of the god, which was | 
sunsulted as an oracle among the Iyzyptians and 


Phoenicians (Is. xix. 3; Jer. xiv. 14). It is cer- 


xxx. 13). In strong contrast with Jehovah it ap- 
pears in Ps. xcvi. 5, xevii. 7: the contrast probably 
being heightened by the resemblance between ééi- 
lim and éléhim. A somewhat similar play upon 


words is observable in Hab. ii. 18, O'2*D 
EN, elilim illémim («dumb idols,” A. V.). 


8. TVA, émah, “horror” or “ terror,” and 
hence an object of horror or terror (Jer. L. 38), in 
reference either to the hideousness of the idols or 
to the gross character of their worship. In this 
respect it is closely connected with — 

4. nyo, miphletseth, a * fright,”’ * horror,” 
applied to the idol of Maachah, probably of wood, 
which Asa cut down and burned (1 K. xv. 13; 2 
Chr. xv. 16), and which was unquestionably the 
Phallus, the symbol of the productive power of 
nature (Movers, Phan. i. 571; Selden, de Dis Syr. 
ii. 5), and the nature-goddess Ashera. Allusion is 
supposed to be made to this in Jer. x. 5, and Epist. 
of Jer. 70 [in the Apocrypha]. In 2 Chr. xv. 16 
the Vulg. render “ simulacrum Priapi” (cf. Hor., 
“furum aviumnque maxima formido’), The LXX. 
had a different reading, which it is not easy to 
determine. They translate in 1 K. xv. 13 the same 
word both by gévodos (with which corresponds the 


Syr. Jobs, ‘id. “a festival,’ reading perbaps 
SYS Y, 'dtsereth, as in 2 K. x. 20; Jer. ix. 2) and 


karaduces, while in Chronicles it is ef8wAor. 
Possibly in 1 K. xv. 13 they may have read 
FUMES IS, m’teullathah, for FURY DED, miph- 
latstih, as the Vulg. specum, of which “ simulacrum 
turpissinium "’ is a correction. With this must be 
noticed, though not actually rendered, “ image ** or 
idol.” 


5. mwa, bésheth, ‘shame,’ or “ shameful 
thing’ (A. V. Jer. xi. 13; Hos. ix. 10), applied to 
Baal or Baal-Peor, as characterizing the obscenity 


of his worship. With éif is found in close cun- 
nection — 


6. msbat a, gillilim, alao a term of contempt, 
but of uncertain origin (Fz. xxx. 13). The Kab- 
binical authorities, referring to such passages as 
Fz. iv. 12, Zeph. i. 17, have favored the interpre- 
tation given in the margin of the A. V. to Deut. 
xxix. 17, * dungy gods "’ (Vulg. * sordes,”’ « sordes 
idolorum,”’ 1 K. xv. 12). Jahn connects it with 
43, galul, to roll,” and applies it to the stocks 
of trees of which idols were made, and in mockery 
called gillilim, © rolling things’? (a volrendo, be 
says, thouh it is dithcult to see the point of bia 
remark). Gesenius, repudiating the derivation from 


Ge 

the Arab. he, jalla, “to be great, illustrious," 
gives his preference to the rendering “ stones, stone 
gods,’’ thus deriving it from 5: gal, “a beap of 
stones;’’ and in this he is followed by Fiirst, who 
translates gillil by the Germ. * Steinhaufe.’’ The 
expression is applied, principally in Ezekiel, to false 
gods and their symbols (Deut. xxix. 17; Ez. viii. 
10, &c.). It stands side by side with other con- 
temptuous terms in kz. xvi. 36, xx. 8; as for 
cxample YIU, shekets, “ filth,” “ abomination * 
(Fz. viii, 10), and — 
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7. The cognate YW, shikkits, « filth,” “im- 
parity,’’ especially applied, like shekets, to that 
which produced ceremonial uncleanness (Ez. xxxvii. 
93: Nah. iii. 6), such as food offered in sacrifice to 
idols (Zech. ix. 7; comp. Acts xv. 20, 29). As 
referring to the idols themselves, it primarily denotes 
the obscene rites with which their worship was 
associated, and hence, by metonymy, is applied both 
to the objects of worship and also to their worship- 

who partook of the impurity, and thus “ be- 
came loathsome like their love," the foul Baal-Peor 
(Hos. ix. 10). 

We now come to the consideration of those 
words which more directly apply to the images or 
idols, as the outward symbols of the deity who was 
worshipped through them. These may be classified 
according as they indicate that the images were 
made in imitation of external objects, and to repre- 
sent some idea, or attribute; or as they denote the 
workmanship by which they were fashioned. To 
the tirst class belong — 


8. vlalo} semel, or ORD, sémel, with which 
Gesenius compares as cognate lwp, mishal, and 


Dy, iselem, the Lat. similis and Greek duards, 
signifies a “likeness,” “semblance.” The Targ. 


in Deut. iv. 16 gives STV, ted, “ figure,” as 
the equivalent; while in Ez. viii. 3, 5, it is rendered 
by poy, telam, “image.” In the latter passages 


4 9 
the Syriac has JAsOA0, koimts, “a statue” 


(the orhan of the LXX.), which more properly 
corresponds to muistsébah (see No. 15 below); and 


in Deut. Mla, genés, kind” (= yévos). 


The passage in 2 Chr. xxxiii. 7 is rendered “ images 
of four faces,"’ the latter words representing the 
one under consideration.? In 2 Chr. xxxiii. 15 it 

as “carved images,” following the LXX. 7d 
yAurréy. On the whole the Greek eixdy of Deut. 
iv. 16, 2 Chr. xxxiii. 7, and the “ simulacrum ”’ of 
the Vulgate (2 Chr. xxxiii. 15) most nearly resem- 
ble the Hebrew semel. 


9. nby, tselem (Ch. td. and Dby, tselam) is 
wy all lexicographers, ancient and modern, con- 


nected with by, tsél, “a shadow.” It is the 
‘- image"? of God in which man was created (Gen. 


i 27; ef. Wisd. ii. 23), distinguished from "J, 
demith, or “likeness,” as the “image ’’ from the 
“idea” which it represents (Schmidt, de /mag. 
Dei in Hom. p. 84), though it would be rash to 
insist upon this distinction. In the N. T. eixey 
appears to represent the latter (Col. iii. 10; cf. 
LXX. of Gen. v. 1), as duoiwpa the former of the 
two words (Kom. i. 23, viii. 29; Phil. ii. 7), but 
in Heb. x. 1 eixdy is opposed to gxia as the sub- 
stance to the unsuhbstantial form, of which it is the 
perfect representative. The LXX. render demuth 
by duolwors, dpolwpa, eixdy, Suoios, and bselem 
most frequently by eixdy, though duoiwua, ef5wAov, 
and rinos also occur. But whatever abstract term 
may best define the meaning of ése/em, it is un- 
questionably used to denote the visible forms of 
external objects, and is applied to figures of gold 
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and silver (1 Sam. vi. 5; Num. xxxiii. 52; Das 
iii. 1), such as the golden image of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, as well as to those painted upon walls (Ez. 
xxiii. 14). 
sents it in all passages. Applied to the human 
countenance (Dan. iii. 19) it signifies the ‘“ expres- 
sion,’ and corresponds to the id¢a of Matt. xxviii. 
3, though demuith agrees rather with the Platonic 
usage of the latter word. 


‘Image perhaps most nearly repre- 


10. aPaialan temtindh, rendered “image’’ in 


Job iv. 16; elsewhere “ similitude” (Deut. iv. 12), 


likeness’? (Deut. v. 8): “form,” or “shape” 
would be better. In Deut. iv. 16 it is in parallelism 


with SWRA, tabnith, literally “build; ” hence 
« plan,” or “model” (2 K. xvi. 10; cf. Ex. xx. 


4; Num. xii. 8). 


11. ASY, 'disdd, 12. ZY, 'etsed (Jer. xxii. 


98), or 13. aE, ‘étseb (Is. xlviii. 5), “a figure,” 


all derived from a root ayy, 'Ateab, “to work,” 


or “fashion” (akin to DLE, chdtsab, and the 
like), are terms applied to idols as expressing that 
their origin was due to the labor of man. The 
verb in its derived senses indicates the sorrow and 
trouble consequent upon severe labor, but the latter 
seems to be the radical idea. If the notion of 
gorrow were most prominent the words as applied 
to idols might be compared with dven above. Is. 
Iviii. 3 is rendered in the Peshito Syriac “ idols” 
(A. V. “labors’’), but the reading was evidently 


different. In Ps. cxxxix. 24, 32d Wl, derec’- 
étseb, is “idolatry.” 


14. “YS, tsir, once only applied to an idol (Is. 


xlv. 16; LXX. vfjoo., as if D8, iyyim). The 
word usually denotes “a pang,” but in this instance 


is probably connected with the roots “AS, éstr, 


and “?) ydtsar, and signifies “a shape,” or 
6 mould,” and hence an ‘ idol.” 


15. TID, matstsébdh, anything set up, a 


“statue * (== ASQ, n'tsid, Jer. xliii. 13), applied 
to a memorial stone like those erected by Jacob on 
four several occasions (Gen. xxviii. 18, xxxi. 45, 
xxxv. 14, 15) to commemorate a crisis in his life, 
or to mark the grave of Rachel. Such were the 
stones set up by Joshua (Josh. iv. 9) after the pas- 
sage of the Jordan, and at Shechem (xxiv. 26), and 
by Samuel when victorious over the Philistines (1 
Sam. vii. 12). When solemnly dedicated they were 
anointed with oil, and libations were poured upon 
them. The word is applied to denote the obelisks 
which stood at the entrance to the temple of the 
Sun at Heliopolis (Jer. xliii. 13), two of which were 
a hundred cubits high and eight broad, each of a 
single stone (Her. ii. 111). It is also used of the 
statues of Baal (2 K. iii. 2), whether of stone (2 K. 
x. 27) or wood (id. 26), which stood in the inner- 
most recess of the temple at Samaria. Movers 
(Phen. i. 674) conjectures that the latter were 
statues or columns distinct from that of Baal, which 
was of stone and conical (673), like the ‘‘ meta”’ 
of Paphos (Tac. H. ii. 3), and probably thcrefore 


LT 


@ There are many passages in the Syr. of Chronicles | the whole inferior in accuracy to that of the rest of 
which it is impossible to reconcile with the received | the 0. T 


ttebrow text; and the translation of these books is on | 
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belonging to other deities who were his rdpeBpox 
oF gipBwuor, The Phoenicians consecrated and 
anointed stones like that at Bethel, which were 
called, as some think, from this circumstance 
Batylia. Many such are said to have been seen on 
the Lebanon, near Heliopolis, dedicated to various 
gods, and many prodigies are related of them 
(Damascius in Photius, quoted by Bochart, Canaan, 
ii. 2). The same authority describes them as 
acrulites, of a whitish and sometimes purple color, 
spherical in shape, and about a span in diameter. 
The Palladium of Troy, the black stune in the 
Kaaba at Mecca, said to have been brought from 
heaven by the angel Gabriel, and the stone at 
Ephesus “which fell down from Jupiter’? (Acts 
xix. 35), are examples of the belief, anciently so 
conimon, that the gods sent down their images 
upon earth. In the older worship of Greece stones, 
according to Pausanias (vii. 22, § 4), occupied the 
place of images. Those at Phare, about thirty in 
number, and quadrangular in shape, near the statue 
of Hermes, received divine honors from the Pha- 
rians, and each had the name of some god con- 
ferred upon it. ‘The stone in the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon (umbilico maxime similis), enriched with 
emeralds and gems (Curt. iv. 7, § 31); that at 
Delphi, which Saturn was said to have swallowed 
(Paus. Phoc. 24, § 6); the black stone of pyramidal 
shape in the temple of Juggernaut, and the holy 
stone at Pessinus in Galatia, sacred to Cybele, show 
how widely spread and almost universal were these 
ancient objects of worship. Closely connected with 
these “statues’’ of Baal, whether in the form of 
obclisks or otherwise, were — 


16. ENDETI, chammanim, rendered in the mar- 
gin of most passages ‘sun-images.”’ The word has 
given rise to much discussion. In the Vulgate it 
is translated thrice simulacra, thrice delubra, and 
once fana. The LXX. give Tenevn twice, efSwAa 
twice, {vAiwa yeipomoinra, BdeAvyuata, and ra 
infmad. With one exception (2 Chr. xxxiv. 4, 
which is evidently corrupt) the Syriac has vaguely 
either “ fears,’’ 4. e. objects of fear, or “idols.” The 


Targum in all passages translates it by S*DID°IC1, 
chdnisn’sryyd, “houses for star-worship’’ (Furst 


a9 


compares the Arab. AS», Chunnas, the planet. 


Mercury or Venus), a rendering which Rosenmiiller 
supports. Gesenius preferred to consider these 
chanisn'sayyd as veils" or “shrines surrounded 
or shrouded with hangings” (Fz. xvi. 16: Tary. 
on Is. iii. 19), and scouted the interpretation of 
Buxtorf — “statue solares'’ — as a mere juess, 
thongh he somewhat paradoxically assented to 
Rosenmiiller’s opinion that they were “ shrines 
dedicated to the worship of the stars.” Kimchi, 


inder the root 72°, mentions a conjecture that 


they were trees like the Asherim, but (s. v. O° 17) 


elsewhere expresses his own belief that the Nun is 
epenthetic, and that they were so called ‘ because 
the sun-worshippers made them.’’ Aben Ezra (on 
Lev. xxvi. 80) says they were “houses made for 
worshipping the sun,"’ which Bochart approves 
(Canaan, ii. 17), and Jarchi, that they were a kind 
of idol placed on the roofs of houses. Vossius (de 
Idol. ii. 353), as Scaliger before him, connects the 
word with Amanus, or Omanus, the sacred fire, 
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pyrea (cf. Selden. ii. 8). Adelung (Afithrid. 1. 
159, quoted by Gesen. on Is. xvii. 8) suggested the 
same, and compared it with the Sanskr@ koma. 
But to such interpretations the passage in 2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 4, is inimical (Vitringa on Is. xvii. 8). 
Gesenius' own opinion appears to have fluctuated 
considerably. In his notes on Isaiah (/. c.) he prefers 
the general rendering “columns”? to the more 
definite one of *‘sun-columns,”’ and is inclined to 
look to a Persian origin for the derivation of the 
word. But in his Thesaurus he mentions the 
occurrence of Chamman as a synonym of Baal in 
the Phoenician and Palmyrene inscriptions in the 
sense of “ Dominus Solaris,” and its after applica- 
tion to the statues or columns erected for his 
worship. Spencer (de Legg. Hebr. ii. 25), and 
after him Michaelis (Suppl. ad Lex. Hebr. 8. v.), 
maintained that it signified statues or lofty columns, 
like the pyramids or obelisks of Keypt. Movers 
(Phen. i. 441) concludes with good reason that 
the sun-god Baal and the idol “ Chamman” are 
not essentially different. In his discussion of Cham- 
manim, he says, “ These images of the fire-god were 
placed on foreign or non-Israelitish altars, in con- 
junction with the symbols of the nature-coddess 
Asherah, as giuBwyor (2 Chr. xiv. 3, 5, xxxiv. 4, 
7; Is. xvii. 9, xxvii. 9), as was otherwise usual with 
Baal and Asherah.”’ They are mentioned with the 
Asherim, and the latter are coupled with the statues 
of Baal (1 K. xiv. 23; 2 K. xxiii. 14). The cham- 
manim and statues are used promiscuously (ef. 2 K. 
xxiii. 14, and 2 Chr. xxxiv. 4; 2 Chr. xiv. 3 and 5), 
but are never spoken of together. Such are the 
steps by which he arrives at his conclusion. He is 
supported hy the Palmyrene inscription at Oxford, 
alluded to above, which has been thus rendered: 


“This column (NIM, Chammanim), and this 
altar, the sons of Malchu, etc. have erected and 
dedicated to the Sun.” The Veneto-Greek Version 
leaves the word untranslated in the strange form 
axaBayres. Trom the expressions in Ez. vi. 4, 6, 
and Ley. xxvi. 30, it may be inferred that these 
columns, which perhaps represented a rising flame 
of fire and stood upon the altar of Baal (2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 4), were of woud or stone. 


17. PYDWD, mascith, occurs in Lev. xxvi. 1; 
Num. xxxiii. 52; Ez. viii. 12: device’’ most 
nearly suits all passages (cf. Is. Ixxiii. 7; Prov. 
xviii. 11, xxv. 11). This word has been the fruit- 
ful cause of as much dispute as the preceding. 


The general opinion appears to be that D Ts, 
eben mascith, signifies a stone with figures graven 
upon it. Ben Zeb explains it as “a stone with 
figures or hieroglyphics carved upon it,’’ and so 
Michaelis; and it is maintained by Movers (Phar. 
i. 105) that the datyia, or columns with painted 
figures, the “ lapides effigiati’’ of Minucius Felix 
(c. 3), are these “ stones of device,’’ and that the 
characters engraven on them are the iepa oroixeia, 
or characters sacred to the several deities. The 
invention of these characters, which is ascribed to 
Taaut, he conjectures originated with the Seres. 
Gesenius explains it as a stone with the image of 
an idol, Baal or Astarte, and refers to his Jfon, 
Phen, 21-24 for others of similar character. 
Rashi (on Lev. xxxi. 1) derives it from the root 


“TDW, to cover, “ because they cover the floor with 
a pavement of stones.” The Targum and Syr., 
the 


the symbol of the Persian sun-god, and renders it | Lev. xxvi. 1, give “stone of devotion,” and 
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former in Num. xxxiii. 52, has “house of their 
devotion,’ where the Syr. only renders “their ob- 
jecta of devotion.’’ For the former the LXX. 
. have Al@os oxowds, and for the latter ras oxowids 


uvT@y, connecting the word with the root mot, 


‘Sto look,” a circumstance which has induced Saal- 
schiits (fos. Recht, pp. 382-385) to conjecture that 
eben mascith was originally a smooth elevated stone 
employed for the purpose of obtaining from it a 
freer prospect, and of offering prayer in prostration 
upon it to the deities of heaven. Hence, generally, 
he concludes it signifies a stone of prayer or devo- 
tion, and the “chambers of imagery’ of Ez. viii. 
7, are “chambers of devotion.’’ The renderings 
of the last-mentioned passage in the LXX. and 
Targum, are curious as pointing to a various read- 


ing Wan, or more probably \aDwn. 
18. CXS, terdphim. [Terapni.] 


The terms which follow have regard to the mate- 
rial and workmanship of the idol rather than to its 
character as an object of worship. 

19. QR, pesel, and 20. D)°D, pestlim, 
asually translated in the A. V. “graven or carved 
images.” In two passages the latter is ambigu- 
ously rendered “quarries " (Judg. iii. 19, 26) fol- 
lowing the Targum, but there seems no reason for 
departing from the ordinary signification. In the 
majority of instances the LXX. have yAuwrdy, 
once yAvuua. The verb is employed to denote 
the finishing which the stone received at the hands 
of the masons, after it had been rough-hewn from 
the quarries (Ex. xxxiv. 4; 1 K. v. 18). It is 
probably a later usage which has applied pesel¢ to 
a figure cast in metal, as in Is. xl. 19, xliv. 10. 
These “ sculptured '' images were apparently of wood, 
iron, or stone, covered with gold or silver (Deut. 
vii. 25; Is. xxx. 22; Hab. ii. 19), the more costly 
being of solid meta] (Is. xl. 19). They could be 
burnt (Deut. vii. 5; Is. xlv. 20; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 4), 
cut down (Deut. xii. 3) and pounded (2 Chr. xxxiv. 
7), or broken in pieces (Is. xxi. 9). In making 
them, the skill of the wise iron-smith (Deut. xxvii. 
15; Is. xl. 20) or carpenter, and of the goldsmith, 
was employed (Judg. xvii. 3, 4; Is. xli. 7), the 
former supplying the rough mass of iron beaten 
into shape on his anvil (Is. xliv. 12), while the lat- 
ter overlaid it with plates of gold and silver, prob- 
ably from Tarshish (Jer. x. 9), and decorated it 
with silver chains. The image thus formed re- 
ceived the further adornment of embroidered robes 
(Ez. xvi. 18), to which possibly allusion may be 
made in Is. iii. 19. Brass and clay were among 
the materials employed for the same purpose (Dan. 
fi. 33, v. 23). A description of the three great 
images of Babylon on the top of the temple of 
Belus will be found in Diod. Sic. ii. 9 (comp. Lay- 
ard, Nin. ii. 433). The several stages of the pro- 
ceas by which the metal or wood became the “ gra- 
ven image ’’ are 80 vividly described in Is. xliv. 10- 
20, that it is only necessary to refer to that passage, 
and we are at once introduced to the mysteries of 
idol manufacture, which, as at Ephesus, « brought 
no small gain unto the craftsmen.” 


21. TP2, nesec, or WO2, nésec, and 22. 





@ More probably still pese! denotes by anticipation 
the molten image in a later stage after it had been 
trinamed into shape by the caster. 
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TDD", maasécdh, are evidently synonymous (Is. 
xli. 29, xlviii. 5; Jer. x. 14) in later Hebrew, and 
denote a “molten” image. Afaasécdh is frequently 
used in distinction from pesed or pesilim (Deut. 
xxvii. 15; Judg. xvii. 3, &c.). The golden calf 
which Aaron made was fashioned with “the gra- 


ver? (CO7KT, cheret), but it is not quite clear for 
what purpose the graver was used (Ex. xxxii. 4). 
The cheret (cf. Gr. xapdrrw) appears to have been 
a sharp-pointed instrument, used like the stylus for 
a writing implement (Is. viii. 1). Whether then 
Aaron, by the help of the cheret, gave to the 
molten mass the shape of a calf, or whether he 
made use of the graver for the purpose of carving 
hieroglyphics upon it, has been thouyht doubtful. 


The Syr. has JOODQY, tépsd (ruwos), “the 


mould,” for cheret. But the expression 13%), 
vayydtsdr, decides that it was by the chevet, in 
whatever manner employed, that the shape of a 
calf was given to the metal. 

In N. T. eixwdy is the image’? or head of the 
emperor on the coinage (Matt. xxii. 20). 

Among the earliest objects of worship, regarded 
as symbols of deity, were, as has been said above, 
the meteoric stones which the ancients believed to 
have been the images of the gods sent down from 
heaven. From these they transferred their regard 
to rough unhewn blocks, to stone columns or pil- 
lars of wood, in which the divinity worshipped was 
supposed to dwell, and which were consecrated, like 
the sacred stone at Delphi, by being anointed with 
oil, and crowned with wool on solemn days (Paus. 
Phoc. 24, § 6). Tavernier (quoted by Rosenmiiller, 
Alt. § N. Morgeniand, i. § 89) mentions a black 
stone in the payoda of Benares which was daily 
anointed with perfumed oil, and such are the 
‘‘Lingams"’ in daily use in the Siva worship of 
Bengal (cf. Arnobius, i. 39: Min. Fel. c. 3). Such 
customs are remarkable illustrations of the solemn 
consecration by Jacob of the stone at Bethel, as 
showing the religious reverence with which these 
memorials were regarded. And not only were sin- 
gle stones thus honored, but heaps of stone were, 
in later times at least, considered as sacred to 
Hermes (Hom. Od. xvi. 471; ef. Vulg. Prov. xxvi. 
8, “sicut qui mittit lapidem in acervum Mer- 
curii’’), and to these each passing traveller con- 
tributed his offering (Creuzer, Symd. i. 24). The 
heap of stones which Laban erected to commemo- 
rate the solemn compact between himself and Jacob, 
and on which he invoked the gods of his fathers, 
is an instance of the intermediate stage in which 
such heaps were associated with relizious obser- 
vances before they became objects of worship. Ja- 
cob, for his part, dedicated a single stone as his 
memorial, and called Jehovah to witness, thus hold- 
ing himself aloof from the rites employed by Laban, 
which may have partaken of his ancestral idolatry. 
[JEGAR-SAHADUTHA.] 

Of the forms assumed by the idolatrous images 
we have not many traces in the Bible. Dagon, 
the fish-god of the Philistines, was a human figure 
terminating in a fish [DAGON]; and that the 
Syrian deities were represented in later times in a 
symbolical human shape we know for certainty. 
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b Images of glazed pottery have been found in 
Egypt (Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. iii. 90; comp. Wisd xv 
8). 
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The Hebrews imitated their neighbors in this re- 
spect as in others (Is. xliv. 13; Wisd. xiii. 13), 
and from yarious allusions we may infer that idols 
in human forms were not uncommon ainong them, 
though they were more anciently symlwolized by 
animals (Wisd. xiii. 14), as by the calves of Aaron 
and Jeroboam, and the brazen serpent which was 
afterwards applied to idolatrous uses (2 Kh. xviii. 
4; Rom. i. 23). When the image came from 
the hands of the maker it was decorated richly with 
silver and gold, aud sometimes crowned (Epist. 
Jer. 9 [or Bar. vi. 9]); clad in robes of blue and 
purple (Jer. x. 9), like the draped imaves of Pallas 
and Hera (Miiller, FAtnd’b. d. Arch. d. Kunst, § 69), 
and fastened in the niche appropriated to it by 
means of chains and nails (Wisd. xiii. 15), in order 
that the influence of the deity which it represented 
might be secured to the spot. So the Ephesians, 
when besieged by Croesus, connected the wall of 
their city by means of a rope to the temple of 
Aphrodite, with the view of ensuring the aid of 
the goddess (IIer. i. 26); and for a similar object 
the Tyrians chained the stone image of Apollo to 
the altar of Hercules (Curt. iv. 3, § 15). Some 
images were painted red (Wisd. xiii. 14), like those 
of Dionysus and the Bacchantes of Hermes, and 
the god Pan (Paus. ii. 2. § 5: Miller, //andb. d. 
Arch. d. Kunst, § 69). This color was formerly 
considered sacred. Vliny relates, on the authority 
of Verrius, that it was customary on festival days 
to color with red-lead the face of the image of 
Jupiter, and the bodies of those who celebrated a 
triumph (xxxiii. 36). The figures of Priapus, the 
god of gardens, were decorated in the same man- 
ner (“ruber custos” Tibull. i. 1, 18). Among 
the objects of worship enumerated by Arnobius (i. 
39) are bones of elephants, pictures, and garlands 
suspended on trees, the “rami coronati’’ of Apu- 
leius (de Mig. c. 56). 

When the process of adorning the image was 
completed, it was placed in a temple or shrine ap- 
pointed for it (oixia, Epist. Jer. 12, 19 [or Bar. vi. 
12, 19); ofenua, Wisd. xiii. 15: eiSwAciov, 1 Cor. 
viii. 10; see Stanley's note on the latter passage). 
In Wisd. xiii. 15, ofenua is thought to be used 
contemptuously, as in Tibull. i. 10, 19, 20 — “cum 
paupere cultu Stabat in extgua ligneus ede deus” 
(Fritzsche and Grimm, /andb.), but the passage 
quoted is by no means a good illustration. From 
these temples the idols were sometimes carried in 
procession (Kpist. Jer. 4, 26 for Bar. vi. 4, 26]) 
on festival days. ‘Their priests were maintained 
from the idol treasury, and feasted upon the meats 
which were appointed for the idols’ use (Bel and 
the Dravon, 5, 13). These sacrificial feasts formed 
an important part of the idolatrous ritual [IDoL- 
ATRY], and were a great stumbling-bleck to the 
early Christian converts. They were to the hea- 
then, as Prof. Stanley has well observed, what the 
observance of circumcision and the Mosaic ritual 
were to the Jewish converts, and it was for this 
reason that St. Paul especially directed his atten- 
tion to the subject, and laid down the rules of con- 
duct contained in his first letter to the Corinthians 
(viii.-x.). W. A.W. 

IDOLATRY (DSO Th), Craphim, ‘ tera- 
phim,” once only, 1 Sam. xv. 23: eidwAoAaT pela), 


strictly speaking, denotes the worship of deity in a 
visible form, whether the images to which homage 
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made the objects of worship in his stead. With 

its origin and progress the present article is not 

concerned. The former is lost amidst the dark 

mists of antiquity, and the latter is rather the sub-. 
ject of speculation than of history. But under 

what aspect it is presented to us in the Scnptures, 

how it affected the Mosaic legislation, and what 

influence it had on the history of the Israelites, 

are questions which may be more properly dis- 

cussed, with some hope of arriving at a satisfactory 

conclusion. Whether, therefore, the deification of 

the powers of nature, and the representation of 

them under tangible forms, preceded the worship 
of departed heroes, who were regarded as the em- 
bodiment of some virtue which distinguished their 
lives, is not in this respect of much importance. 
Some Jewish writers, indeed, grounding their the- 
ory on a forced interpretation of Gen. iv. 26, assign 
to Enos, the son of Seth, the unenviable notoriety 
of having been the first to pay divine honors to the 
host of heaven, and to lead others into the like 
error (Maimon. de /dol. i. 1). R. Solomon Jarchi, 
on the other hand, while admitting the same verse 
to contain the first account of the origin of idola- 
try, understands it as implying the deification of 

inen and plants. Arabic tradition, according to 
Sir W. Jones, connects the people of Yemen with 
the same apostasy. The third in descent from 
Joktan, and therefore a contemporary of Nabor, 
took the surname of Addu Shams, or “servant of 

the sun,"’ whom he and his family worshipped, 
while other tribes honored the planets and fixed 
stars (Hales, Chronol. ii. 59, 4to ed.). Nimrod, 
again, to whom is ascribed the introduction of 

Zabianism, was after his death transferred to the 
constellation Orion, and on the slender foundation 
of the expression “ Ur of the Chaldees*’ (Gen. xi. 
31) is built the fabulous history of Abraham and 
Nimrod, narrated in the legends of the Jews and 
Mussulmans (Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrash, i. 23; 
Weil, Bibl. Leg. pp. 47-74; Hyde, Rel. Pers. e. 
2). 

I. But, descending from the regions of fiction to 
sober historic narrative, the first undoubted ailusion 
to idolatry or idolatrous customs in the Bible is in 
the account of Kachel’s stealing her father’s tera- 
phim (Gen. xxxi. 19), a relic of the worship of 
other gods, whum the ancestors of the Israclites 
served ‘on the other side of the river, in old time ” 
(Josh. xxiv. 2). By these household deities Laban 
was guided, and these he consulted as oracles (bs. 
FWY Gen. xxx. 27, A. V. “learned by expe 
rience "’), though without entirely losing sight of 
the God of Abraham and the God of Nahor, to 
whom he appealed when occasion offered (Gen. xxxi. 
53), while he was ready. in the presence of Jacob, 
to acknowledge the benefits conferred upon him by 
Jehovah (Gen. xxx. 27). Such, indeed, was the 
character of most of the idolatrous worship of the 
Israelites. Like the Cuthean colonists in Sumaria, 
who “ feared Jehovah and served their own gnds *’ 
(2 K. xvii. 33), they blended in a strange manner 
a theoretical helief in the true God with the external 
reverence which, in different stages of their history, 
they were led to pay to the idols of the nations by 
whom they were surrounded. For this species of 
false worship they seem, at al] times, to have liad 
an incredible propension. On their journey from 
Shechem to Hethel, the family of Jacob put away 


is paid are symbolical representations of the true | from among them “the gods of the foreigner :” 
Ged, or of the false divinities which have been: not the teraphim of Laban, but the gods of the 
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“anaanites through whose land they passed, and 
the amulets and charms which were worn as the 
appendages of their worship (Gen. xxxv. 2, 4). And 
this marked feature of the Hebrew character is 
traceable throughout the entire history of the people. 
During their long residence in Egypt, the country 
of symbolism, they defiled themselves with the idols 
of the land, and it was long before the taint was 
removed (Josh. xxiv. 14; Ez. xx. 7). To these gods 
Moses, a3 the herald of Jehovah, flung down the 
gauntlet of defiance (Kurtz, Gesch. d. Alt. B. ii. 
/6), and the plagues of Egypt smote their symbols 
(Num. xxxiii. 4). Yet, with the memory of their 
deliverance fresh in their minds, their leader absent, 
the Israelities clamored for some visible shape in 
wich they might worship the God who had brought 
them up out of Egypt (Ex. xxxii.). Aaron lent 
himself to the popular cry, and chose as the symbol 
of deity one with which they had long been familiar 
— the calf — embodiment of Apis, and emblem of 
the productive power of nature. But, with a weak- 
ness of character to which his greater brother was 
a stranger, he compromised with his better im- 
pulses by proclaiming a solemn feast to Jehovah 
(Ex. xxxii. 5). How much of the true God was 
recoznized by the people in this brutish symbol it 
is impossible to conceive; the festival was charac- 
terized by all the shameless licentiousness with 
which idolatrous worship was associated (ver. 25), 
and which seems to have constituted its chief at- 
traction. But on this occasion, as on all others, 
the transgression was visited by swift vengeance, 
and three thousand of the offenders were slain. 
For a while the erection of the tabernacle, and the 
establishment of the worship which accompanied it, 
satistied that craving for an outward sign which 
the Israelites constantly exhibited; and for the 
remainder of their march through the desert, with 
the dwelliny-place of Jehovah in their midst, they 
did not again degenerate into open apostasy. But 
it was only so long as their contact with the nations 
was of a hostile character that this seeming ortho- 
doxy was maintained. The charms of the daughters 
of Moab, as Balaam'’s bad genius foresaw, were 
potent for evil: the Israelites were “ yoked to Baal- 
Peor" in the trammels of his fair worshippers, and 
the character of their devotions is not obscurely 
hinted at (Num. xxv.). The great and terrible 
retribution which followed left so deep an impress 
upon the hearts of the people that, after the con- 
quest of the promised land, they looked with an 
eve of terror upon any indications of defection from 
the worship of Jehovah, and denounced as idolatrous 
a memorial so slight as the altar of the Reubenites 
at the passave of Jordan (Josh. xxii. 16). 

During the lives of Joshua and the elders who 
outlived him, they kept true to their alleziance; but 
the generation following, who knew not Jehovah, 
uor the works he had done for Israel, swerved from 
the plain path of their fathers, and were caught in 
the toils of the foreigner (Judg. ii.). From this 
time forth their history becomes little more than a 
chronicle of the inevitable sequence of offense and 
punishment. ‘ They provoked Jehovah to anger 
- . - and the anger of Jehovah was hot against 
{srael, and he delivered them into the hands of 
apuilers that spoiled them ”* (Judg. ii. 12,14). The 
narratives of the book of Judyes, contemporaneous 
ur successive, tell of the fierce struggle maintained 
ugainst their hated foes, and how women forgot 
their tenderness and forsook their retirement to 
sing the song of victory over the oppressor. By 
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turns each conquering nation strove to establish 
the worship of its national god. During the rule 
of Midian, Joash the father of Gideon had an altar 
to Baal, and an Asherah (Judg. vi. 25), though he 
proved but a lukewarm worshipper (ver. 31). Even 
(sideon himself gave occasion to idolatrous worship 

yet the ephod which he made from the spoils of the 
Midianites was perhaps but a votive offering to the 
true God (Judg. viii. 27). It is not improbable 
that the gold ornaments of which it was composed 
were in some way connected with idolatry (cf. Is. 
iti. 18-24), and that from their having been worn 


as amulets, some superstitious virtue was conceived  - 


to cling to them even in their new form. But 
though in Gideon's lifetime no overt act of idolatry 
was practised, he was no sooner dead than the 
Israelites again returned to the service of the 
Baalim, and, as if in solemn mockery of the cove- 
nant made with Jehovah, chose from among them 
Baal Berith, “ Baal of the Covenant” (cf. Zebs 
Spxtos), as the object of their special adoration 
(Judg. viii. 33). Of this god we know. only that 
his temple, probably of wood (Judg. ix. 49), was a 
stronghold in time of need, and that his treasury 
was filled with the silver of the worshippers (ix. 4). 
Nor were the calamities of foreign oppression con- 
fined to the land of Canaan. The tribes on the 
east of Jordan went astray after the idols of the 
land, and were delivered into the hands of the chil- 
dren of Aminon (Judg. x. 8). But they put away 
from among them “ the gods of the foreigner,"’ and 
with the baseborn Jephthah for their leader gained 
a signal victory over their oppressors. The exploits 
of Samson against the Philistines, though achieved 
within a narrower space and with less important 
results than those of his predecessors, fill a brilliant 
page in his country’s history. But the tale of his 
marvelous deeds is prefaced by that ever-recurring 
phrase, so mournfully familiar, * the children of 
Israel did evil again in the eyes of Jehovah, and 
Jehovah gave them into the hand of the Philis- 
tines.” Thus far idolatry is a national sin. The 
episode of Micah, in Judy. xvii. xviii., sheds a lurid 
light on the secret practices of individuals, who 
without formally renouncing Jehovah, though ceas- 
ing to recognize him as the theocratic King (xvii. 
6), linked with his worship the symbols of ancient 
idolatry. The house of God, or sanctuary, which 
Micah made in imitation of that at Shiloh, was 
decorated with an ephod and teraphim dedicated ta 
God, and with a graven and molten image conse- 
crated to some inferior deities (Selden, de Dis Syris, 
Synt. i. 2). It is a sivnificant fact, showing how 
deeply rooted in the people was the tendency tu 
idolatry, that a Levite, who, of all others, should 
have been most sedulous to maintain Jehovah's 
worship in its purity, was found to assume the 
office of priest to the images of Micah; and that 
this Levite, priest afterwards to the idols of Dan, 
was no other than Jonathan, the son of Gershom, 
the son of Moses. ‘l'radition says that these idols 
were destroyed when the Philistines defeated the 
army of Israel and took from them the ark of the 
covenant of Jehovah (1 Sam. iv.). The Danites 
are supposed to have carried them into the field, as 
the other tribes bore the ark, and the Philistines 
the images of their gods, when they went forth to 
battle (2 Sam. v. 21; Lewis, Ovig. Hebr. v. 9). 
But the Seder Olam Rabba (c. 24) interprets “the 
captivity of the land” (Judg. xviii. 30), of the 
captivity of Manasseh; and Benjamin of Tudela 
mistook the remains of Inter Gentile worship for 
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traces of the altar or statue which Micah had dedi- 
cated, and which was worshipped by the tribe of 
Dan (Selden, de Dis Syr. Synt. i. c. 2; Stanley, 
S. ft P. p. 398). In later times the practice of secret 
idolatry was carried to greater lenyths. Images 
were set up on the corn-floors, in the wine-vats, 
and behind the doors of private houses (Is. lvii. 8; 
Hos. ix. 1, 2); and to check this tendency the 
statute in Deut. xxvii. 15 was originally promul- 
gated. 

Under Samuel’s administration a fast was held, 
and purificatory rites performed, to mark the public 
renunciation of idolatry (1 Sam. vii. 3-6). But in 
the reign of Solomon all this was forgotten. Each 
of his many foreiyn wives brought with her the 
gods of her own nation; and the sods of Ammon, 
Moab, and Zidon, were openly worshipped. Three 
of the summits of Olivet were crowned with the 
high-places of Ashtoreth, Chemosh, and Molech 
(1 K. xi. 7; 2 K. xxiii. 13), and the fourth, in 
memory of his great apostasy, was branded with 
the opprobrious title of the “* Mount of Corruption.” 
Rehoboam, the son of an Ammonite mother, per- 
petuated the worst features of Solomon's idolatry 
(1 K. xiv. 22-24); and in his reign was made the 
great schism in the national religion: when Jero- 
boam, fresh from his recollections of the Apis 
worship of Egypt, erected golden calves at Bethel 
and at Dan, and by this crafty state-policy severed 
for ever the kingdoms of Judah and Israel (1 K. 
xii. 26-33). To their use were temples consecrated, 
and the service in their honor was studiously copied 
from the Mosaic ritual. Hich-priest himself, Jero- 
boam ordained priests from the iowest ranks (2 Chir. 
xi. 15); incense and sacrifices were offered, and a 
solemn festival appointed, closely resembling the 
feast of tabernacles (1 K. xii. 82, 33; cf. Am. iv. 
4,5). [JEROBoAM.] The worship of the calves, 
‘the sin of Israel *’ (Hos. x. 8), which was appar- 
ently associated with the goat-worship of Mendes 
(2 Chr. xi. 15; Herod. ii. 46) or of the ancient 
Zabii (Lewis, Orig. Hebr. vy. 3), and the Asherim 
(1 K. xiv. 15; A. V. “groves "’), ultimately spread 
to the kingdom of Judah, and centred in Beer-sheba 
(Am. v. 5, vii. 9). At what precise period it was 
introduced into the latter kingdom is not certain. 
The Chronicles tell us how Abijah taunted Jero- 
boam with his apostasy, while the less partial nar- 
rative in 1 Kings represents his own conduct as far 
from exemplary (1 K. xv. 3). Asa’s sweeping 
reform spared not even the idol of his grandmother 
Maachah, and, with the exception of the high- 
places, he removed all relics of idolatrous worship 
(1 K. xv. 12-14), with its accompanying impurities. 
His reformation was completed by Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chr. xvii. 6). 

The successors of Jeroboam followed in his steps, 
till Ahab, who married a Zidonian princess, at her 
instigation (1 K. xxi. 25) built a temple and altar 
to Baal, and revived all the abominations of the 
Amorites (1 K. xxi. 26). For this he attained the 
bad preeminence of having done “ more to provoke 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, to anger than all the 
kings of Israel that were before him ‘' (1 K. xvi. 
33). Compared with the worship of Baal, the 


@ The Syr. supports the rendering of p24 in v. 


16. which the A. V. has adopted —*' to enquire by”: 
bu: Keil translates the clause, © it will be for me to 


sonsiier,” i. ¢. what shall be done with the altar, in ‘Chr. xxix.5; ef. Ear. vi. 21, ix. 11). 
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worship of the calves was a venial offense, prol-ably 
because it was morally less detestable and also bess 
anti-national (1 K. xii. 28; 2 K. x. 28-31). [Eur- 
JAH, vol. i. p. 703 6.) Henceforth Baal-worship 
became so completely identified with the northern 
kingdom that it is described as walking in the way 
ur statutes of the kings of Israel (2 K. xvi. 3, xvii. 8), 
as distinguished frum the sin of Jerobeam, which 
ceased not till the Captivity (2 K. xvii. 24), and the 
corruption of the ancient inhabitants of the land. 
The idolatrous priests became a numerous and im- 
portant caste (1 K. xviii. 19). living under the pat- 
ronage of royalty, and fed at the royal table. The 
extirpation of Baal's priests by Elijah, and of his fol- 
lowers by Jehu (2 K. x.), in which the royal family 
of Judah shared (2 Chr. xxii. 7), was a death-blow 
to this form of idolatry in Israel, thouch other 
systems still remained (2 K. xiii. 6). But while 
Israel thus sinned and was punished, Judah was 
more morally guilty (Ez. xvi. 51). The alliance 
of Jehoshaphat with the family of Ahab transferred 
to the southern kingdom, during the reigns of his 
son and grandson, all the appurtenances of Baal- 
worship (2 K. viii. 18, 27). In Jess than ten vears 
alter the death of that king, in whose praise it is 
recorded that he “sought not the Baalim,”’ nor 
walked ‘after the deed of Israel’* (2 Chr. xvii. 3, 
4), a temple had been built for the idol, statues and 
altars erected, and priests appointed to minister in 
his service (2 K. xi. 18). Jehoiada’s vigorous 
measures checked the evil for a time, but his reform 
was incomplete, and the high-places still remained, 
as in the days of Asa, a nucleus for any fresh sys- 
tem of idolatry (2 K. xii. 3). Much of this mizht 
be due to the influence of the king’s mother, Zibiah 
of Beer-sheba, a place intimately connected with the 
idolatrous defection of Judah (Am. viii. 14). After 
the death of Jehoiada, the princes prevailed upon 
Joash to restore at least some portion of his father’s 
idolatry (2 Chr. xxiv. 18). The conquest of the 
FKdomites by Amaziah introduced the worship of 
their gods, which had disappeared since the days 
of Solomon (2 Chr. xxv. 14, 20). After this period 
even the kings who did not lend themselves to the 
encouragement of false worship had to contend with 
the corruption which still lingered in the hearts of 
the people (2 K. xv. 35; 2 Chr. xxvii. 2). Hitherto 
the temple had been kept pure. The statues of 
Baal and the other gods were worshipped in their 
own shrines, but Ahaz, who “sacrificed unto the 
gods of Damascus, which smote him” (2 Chr. 
xxviii. 23), and built altars to them at every corner 
of Jerusalem, and high-places in every city of Judah, 
replaced the brazen altar of burnt-offering by one 
made after the model of “ the altar”’ of Damascus, 
and desecrated it to his own uses (2 K. xvi. 10- 
15).4¢ 

The conquest of the ten tribes by Shalmaneser 
was for them the last scene of the drama of abom- 
inations which had been enacted uninterruptedly 
for upwards of 250 years. In the northern king- 
dom no reformer arose to vary the long line of 
roval apostates; whatever was effected in the way 
of reformation, was done by the hands of the people 
(2 Chr. xxxi. 1). But even in their captivity they 


Ahaz was not directly intended to profane the temple 
by idolatrous worship. But it 1s clear that something 
of an idolatrous nature had been introduced into the 
temple, and was afterwards removed by Hezekiah (2 
It is possible 


wer to support his theory that this altar erected by | that this might have reference to the brazen serpent. 
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helped to perpetuate the corruption. The colonists, 
whom the Assyrian conquerors placed in their 
stead in the cities of Samaria, brought with them 
their own gods, and were taught at Bethel by a 
priest of the captive nation “the manner of the 
God of the land,’’ the lessons thus learnt resulting 
in a strange admixture of the calf-worship of Jero- 
boam with the homage paid to their national deities 
(2 K. xvii. 24-41). Their descendants were in 
consequence regarded with suspicion by the elders 
who returned from the Captivity with Ezra, aud 
their offers of assistance rejected (Iizr. iv. 3). 

The first act of Hezekiah on ascending the 
throne was the restoration and purification of the 
Temple, which had been dismantled and closed dur- 
ing the latter part of his father's life (2 Chr. xxviii. 
24; xxix. 3). The multitudes who flocked to Je- 
rusalem to celebrate the passover, 80 long in abey- 
ance, removed the idolatrous altars of burnt-offering 
and incense erected by Ahaz (2 Chr. xxx. 14). 
The iconoclastic spirit was uot confined to Judah 
and Benjamin, but spread throughout Ephraim and 
Manasseh (2 Chr. xxxi. 1), and to all external ap- 
pearance idolatry was extirpated. But the reform 
extended little below the surface (Is. xxix. 13). 
Among the leaders of the people there were many 
in high position who confurmed to the necessities 
of the time (Is. xxviii. 14), and under Manasseh’s 
patronage the false worship, which had been merely 
driven iuto obscurity, broke out with tenfold vir- 
ulence. Idolatry of every form, and with all the 
accessories of enchantments, divination, and witch- 
craft, was again rife; no place was too sacred, no 
associations too hallowed, to be spared the contam- 
ination. If the conduct of Abaz in erecting an 
altar in the temple court is open to a charitable con- 
struction, Manasseh’s was of no doubtful character. 
The two courts of the temple were prufaned by 
altars dedicated to the host of heaven, and the 
image of the Asherah polluted the holy place (2 
K. xxi. 7; 2 Chr. xxxiii. 7, 15; ef. Jer. xxxii. 34). 
Even in his late repentance he did not entirely de- 
stroy all traces of his former wrong. The people, 
easily swayed, still burned incense on the high 
places; but Jehovah was the ostensible object of 
their worship. The king's son sacrificed to his 
father’s idols, but was not associated with him in 
his repentance, and in his short reign of two years, 
restored all the altars of the Baalim, and the im- 
ages of the Asherah. With the death of Josiah 
ended the last effort to revive among the people a 
purer ritual, if not a purer faith. The lamp of 
David, which had long shed but a struggling ray, 
flickered for a while and then went out in the dark- 
ness of Babylonian captivity. 

But foreign exile was powerless to eradicate the 
deep inbred tendency to idolatry. One of the first 
difficulties with which Ezra had to contend, and 
which brought him well nigh to despair, was the 
haste with which his countrymen took them foreign 
wives of the people of the land, and followed them 
in all their abominations (Ezr. ix.). The priests 
and rulers, to whom he looked for assistance in his 
great enterprise, were among the first to fall away 
(Ezr. ix. 2, x. 18; Neh. vi. 17, 18, xiii. 23). Even 
during the Captivity the devotees of false worship 
plied their craft as prophets and diviners (Jer. xxix. 
8; Ez. xiii.), and the Jews who fled to Egypt car- 
ried with them recollections of the material pros- 
perity which attended their idolatrous sacrifices in 
Judah, and to the neglect of which they attributed 
their etiled condition (Jer. xliv. 17, 18). The con- 
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quests of Alexander in Asia caused Greek influence 
to be extensively felt, and Greek idolatry to be first 
tolerated, and then practiced, by the Jews (1 Mace. 
i. 43-50, 54). The attempt of Antiochus to es- 
tablish this form of worship was vigorously resisted 
by Mattathias (1 Macc. ii. 23-26), who was joined 
in his rebellion by the Assideans (ver. 42), ana 
destroyed the altars at which the king commanded 
them to sacrifice (1 Mace. ii. 25,45). The erection 
of synagogues has been assigned as a reason for the 
comparative purity of the Jewish worship after the 
Captivity (Prideaux, Connect. i. 374), while an- 
other cause has been discovered in the hatred fur 
images acquired by the Jews in their intercourse 
with the Persians. 

It has been a question much debated whether 
the Israelites were ever so far given up to idolatry 
as to lose all kuowledge of the true God. It would 
be hard to assert this of any nation, and still more 
difficult to prove. That there always remained 
among them a faithfal few, who in the face of 
every danger adhered to the worship of Jehovah, 
may readily be believed, for even at a time when 
Baal worship was most prevalent there were found 
seven thousand in Israel who had not bowed before 
his image (1 K. xxix. 18). But there is still room 
for grave suspicion that among the masses of the 
people, though the idea of a supreme Being — of 
whom the images they worshipped were but the 
distorted representatives — was not entirely lost, it 
was 80 obscured as to be but dimly apprehended. 
And not only were the ignorant multitude thus led 
astray, but the priests, scribes, and prophets be- 
came leaders of the apostasy (Jer. ii. 8). Warbur- 
ton, indeed, maintained that they never formally 
renounced Jehovah, and that their defection con- 
sisted “in joining foreign worship and idolatrous 
ceremonies to the ritual of the true God” (Dir. 
Leg. bk. v. § 3). But one passage in their history, 
though confessedly obscure, seems to point to a 
time when, under the rule of the judges, “ Israel 
for many days had no true God, and no teaching 
priest, and no law” (2 Chr. xv. 3). The correl- 
ative argument of Cudworth, who contends from 
the teaching of the Hebrew doctors and rabbis “that 
the pagan nations, anciently, at least the intelligent 
amongst them, acknowledged one supreme God of 
the whole world; and that all other gods were but 
creatures and inferior ministers,” is controverted 
by Mosheim (/ntell. Syst. i. 4, § 30, and notes). 
There can be no doubt that much of the idolatry 
of the Hebrews consisted in worshipping the true 
God under an imaye, such as the calves at Bethel 
and Dan (Joseph. Ant. viii. 8, § 5: 3audArers éxa- 
vuuous Tp Ge), and in associating his worship with 
idolatrous rites (Jer. xli. 5), and places consecrated 
to idols (2 K. xviii. 22). From the peculiarity of 
their position they were uever distinguished as the 
inventors of a new pantheon, nor did they adopt 
any one system of idolatry so exclusively as ever to 
become identified with it.¢ But they no sooner 
came in contact with other nations than they readily 
adapted themselves to their practices, the old spirit 
of antagonism died rapidly away, and intermarriage 
was one step to idolatry. 

II. The old religion of the Semitic races con- 
sisted, in the opinion of Movers (Phdn. i. c. 5), in 
the deification of the powers and laws of nature; 
these powers being considered either as distinct and 
@ As the Moabites with the worship of Chemosd 
(Num. xxi. 29). 
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‘mdependent, or as manifestations of one supreme 
and all-ruling being. In most instances the two 
ideas were co-existent. The deity, following human 
analogy, was conceived as male and female: the 
one representing the active, the other the passive 
principle of nature; the former the source of spir- 
itual, the latter of physical life. The transference 
of the attrilutes of the one to the other resulted 
either in their mystical conjunction in the her- 
maphrodite, as the Persian Mithra and Pheenician 
Baal, or the two combined to form a third, which 
symbolized the essential unity of both@ With 
these two supreme beings all other deities are iden- 
tical; so that in different nations the same nature- 
worship appears under different forms, representing 
the various aspects under which the idea of the 
power of nature is presented. The sun and moon 
were early selected as outward symbols of this all- 
pervading power, and the worship of the heavenly 
bodies was not only the most ancient but the most 
prevalent systein of idolatry. Taking its rise, accurd- 
ing to a probable hypothesis, in the plains of Chal- 
dea, it spread through Egypt, Greece, Scythia, and 
even Mexico and Ceylon. 1t was regarded as an of- 
iense amenable to the civil authorities in the days of 
Job (xxxi. 26-28), and one of the statutes of the 
Mosaic law was directed against its observance 
(Deut. iv. 19; xvii. 3); the former referring to the 
star-worship of Arabia, the latter to the concrete 
form in which it appeared among the Svrians and 
Pheenicians. It is probable that the Israelites learnt 
their first lessons in sun-worship from the Egyp- 
tians, iu whose religious system that luminary, as 
Osiris, held @ prominent place. The city of On 
(Beth-shemesh or Heliopolis) took its name from 
his temple (Jer. xliii. 13), and the wife of Joseph 
was the daughter of his priest (Gen. xli. 45). The 
Pheenicians worshipped him under the title of 
“ Lord of heaven,” DYSU? bya, Bual-shamayim 
(BeeAoduny, acc. to Sanchoniatho in Philo Byb- 
lius), and Adon, the Greek Adonis, and the Tham- 
muz of Ezekiel (viii. 14). [THAm™Muz.] As 
Molech or Milcom, the sun was worshipped by the 
Ammonites, and as Chemosh by the Moabites. 
The Hadad of the Syrians is the same deity, whose 
name is traceable in Benhadad, Hadadezer, and 
Hadad or Adad, the Edomite. The Assyrian Bel 
or Belus, is another form of Baal. According to 
Philo (de Vit. Cont. § 3) the Essenes were wont 
to pray to the sun at morning and evening (Joseph. 
B. J. ii. 8, § 5). By the later kings of Judah, 
sacred horses and chariots were dedicated to the 
sun-god, as by the Persians (2 K. xxiii. 11; Bo- 
chart, //icroz. pt. 1, bk. ii. c. xi.; Selden, de Dis 
Sy. ii. 8); to march in procession and greet his 
rising (R. Sol. Jarchi on 2 K. xxiii. 11). The 
Massagetz offered horses in sacrifice to him (Strabo, 
xi. p. 513), on the principle enunciated by Macro- 
bius (Sat. vii. 7), * like rejoiceth in like’ (+ simili- 
bus similia gaudent;”’ cf. Her. 1. 216), and the 
custom was common to many nations. 

The moon, worshipped by the Pheenicians under 
the name of Astarte (Lucian, de Dea Syra, ec. 4), 


@ This will explain the occurrence of the name of 
Baal with the masculine and feminine articles in the 
UXX.; ef. Hoa. xi. 2; Jer. xix. 5; Rom. xi. 4. Phi- 
ochorus, quoted by Macrobius (Sat. ili. 8), says that 
men and women sacrified to Venus or the Moon, with 
the garments of the sexes interchanged, because she 
was reganied both as masculine and feminine (see Sel- 
den, de Dis Syr. ii. 2). Hence Lunus and Luna. 
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or Baaltis, the passive power of nature, as Baal wae 
the active (Movers, i. 149), and known to the He 
brews as Ashtaroth or Ashtoreth, the tutelary god- 
dess of the Zidonians, appears early among the 
objects of Israelitish idolatry. But this Syro-Phe- 
nician worship of the sun and moon was of a grosser 
character than the pure star-worship of the Magi, 
which Movers distinguishes as Upper Asiatic or 
Assyro-Dersian, and was equally removed from the 
Chaldwan astrology and Zabianism of later times. 
The former of these systems tulerated no images or 
altars, and the contemplation of the heavenly Lodies 
from elevated spots constituted the greater part of 
its ritual. 

But, though we have no positive historical ac- 
count of star-worship lefure the Assyrian pericd, 
we may infer that it was early practiced in a con- 
crete form among the Israelites from the allusions 
in Amos v. 26, and Acts vii. 42, 43. Even in the 
desert they are said to have been given up to wor- 
ship the host.of heaven, while Chiun and Rempban, 
or Rephan, have on various grounds been identified 
with the planet Saturn. It was to counteract 
idolatry of this nature that the stringent law of 
Deut. xvii. 8 was enacted, and with the view of 
withdrawing the Israelites from undue contempls- 
tion of the material universe, Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, is constantly placed before them as Jebovah 
Zebaoth, Jehovah of Hosts, the king of heaven 
(Dan. iv. 35, 37), to whom the heaven and beaven 
of heavens belong (Deut. x. 14). However this 
may be, Movers (Phén. i. 65, 66) contends that 
the later star-worship, introduced by Aliaz and fol~- 
lowed by Manasseh, was purer and more spiritual 
in its nature than the Israelito-Phenician worship 
of the heavenly bodies under symbolical forms as 
Baal and Asherah: and that it was not idolatry in 
the same sense that the latter was, but of a simply 
contemplative character. He is supported, to some 
extent, by the fact that we find no mention of any 
images of the sun or moon or the host of heaven, 
but merely of vessels devoted to their service (2 K. 
xxiii. 4). But there is no reason to believe that 
the divine honors paid to the ‘‘ Queen of Heaven "’ 
(or as others render, “the frame ”’ or “ structure of 
the heavens ’’) were equally dissociated from image 
worship. Mr. Layard (Vin. ii. 451) discovered a 
bas-relief at Nimroud, which represented four idols 
carried in procession by Assyrian warriors. One 
of these figures he identifies with Hera the Assyr- 
ian Astarte, represented with a star on her head 
(Am. v. 26), and with the “queen of heaven.’’ 
who appears on the rock-tablets of Pterium “ stand- 
ing erect on a lion, and crowned with a tower, or 
mural coronet,”’ as in the Syrian temple of Hie- 
rapolis (/d. p. 456; Lucian, de Dea Syra, 31, 32). 
But, in his remarks upon a figure which resembles 
the Rhea of Diodorus, Mr. Layard adds, * the rep- 
resentation in a human form of the celestial bodies, 
themselves originally but a type, was a corruption 
which appears to have crept at a later period into 
the mythology of Assyria; for, in the more ancient 
bas-reliefs, figures with caps surmounted by stars 
do not occur, and the sun, moon, and planets stand 
alone” (/d. pp. 457, 458). 


b Jer. vil. 18; xliv. 19. In the former passage some 


MSS. have FDNY for nob», a reading sup 
ported by the LXX., rj orparig, as well as by the 


Syr. S22, pilchon, ita equivalent. But in the 
latter they both agree in the rendering ® queen.” 
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The allusions in Job xxxviii. 31, 32, are too ob- 
senre to allow any inference to be drawn as to the 
mysterious influences which were held by the old 
astrologers to be exercised by the stars over human 
destiny, nor is there sufficient evidence to connect 
them with anything more recundite than the astro- 
nomical knowledge of the period. The same may 
be said of the pvetical figure in Deborah's chant 
of triumph, “the stars from their highways warred 
with Sisera’’ (Judg. v.20). In the later times of 
the monarchy, Mazzaloth, the planets, or the zodi- 
aca] signs, received, next to the sun and moon, 
their share of popular adoration (2 K. xxiii. 5); 
and the history of idolatry among the Hebrews 
shows at all times an intimate connection between 
the deification of the heavenly bodies, and the 
superstition which watched the clouds for signs, 
and used divination and enchantments. It was 
but a step from such culture of the sidereal powers 
to the worship of Gad and Meni, Babylonian divin- 
ities, symbols of Venus or the moon, as the goddess 
of luck or fortune. Under the latter aspect, the 
moon was reverenced by the Egyptians (Macrob. 
Sit. i. 19); and the name Baal Gad is possibly an 
example of the manner in which the worship of 
the planet Jupiter as the bringer of luck was 
urafted on the old faith of the Phenicians. The 
false gods of the colonists of Samaria were probably 
connected with eastern astrology: Adrammelech, 
Movers regards as the sun-fire—the Solar Mars, 
and Anammelech the Solar Saturn (Phén. i. 410, 
411). The Vulgate rendering of Prov. xxvi. 8, 
“‘gicut, qui mittit lapidem in acervum Mercurii,” 
follows the Midrash on the passage quoted by Jar- 
chi, and requires merely a passing notice (see 
Selden, de Dis Syris, ii. 15; Maim. de /dol. iii. 


2; Buxtorf, Lez. Talm.s.v. D*OI7D). 


Beast-worship, as exemplified in the calves of 
Jeroboam and the dark hints which seem to point 
to the goat of Mendes, has already been alluded 
to. here is no actual proof that the Israelites 
ever joined in the service of Dayon,? the fish-god 
of the Philistines, though Ahaziah sent stealthily 
to Baal-zebub, the fly-god of Ekron (2 K. i.), and 
in later times the brazen serpent became the ohject 
of idolatrous homage (2 K. xviii. 4). But whether 
the latter was regarded with superstitious reverence 
as a memorial of their early history, or whether 
incense was offered to it as a symbol of some power 
of nature, cannot now be exactly determined. The 
threatening in Lev. xxvi. 30, ++I will put your car- 
casses upon the carcasses of your idols,”’ may fairly 
be considered as directed against the tendency to 
regard animals, as in Egypt, as the symbols of 
deity. Tradition says that Nergal, the god of the 
mien of Cuth, the idol of fire, according to Leusden 
(Phil. Hebr. Mizt. Diss. 43), was worshipped under 
the form of a cock; Ashima as a he-goat, the em- 
blem of generative power; Nibhaz asa dog; Adram- 
melech as a mule or peacock; and Anammelech as 
a horse or pheasant. 


@ Some have explained the allusion in Zeph. i. 9, 
as referring toa practice connected with the worship 
of Dagon ; comp. 1 Sam. v. §. The Syrians, on the 
authority of Xenophon (Anab. i. 4. § 9), paid divine 
honors to fish. 

& Jerome (Onomast. s. v. Drys) mentions an oak 
mear Hebron which existed in his infancy, and was the 
¢raditional tree beneath which Abraium dwelt. It 
was regarded with great reverence, ani was made an 
sbject of worship by the heathen. ModJern Palestiue 
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Of pure hero-worship among the Semitic races 
we find no trace. Moses indeed seems to have en- 
tertained some dim apprehension that his country- 
men might, after his death, pay him more horan 
than were due to man; and the anticipation 
th's led him to review his own conduct in terms of 
strong reprobation (Deut. iv. 21, 22). The ex- 
pression in Ps. evi. 28, “the sacrifices of the dead,” 
is in all probability metaphorical, and Wisd. xiv. 
15 refers to a later practice due to Greek influence. 
The rabbinical commentators discover in Gen. 
xlviii. 16, an allusion to the worshipping of angels 
(Col. ii. 18), while they defend their ancestors from 
the charge of regarding them in any other light 
than mediators, or intercessors with God (Lewis, 
Orig. Hebr. vy. 3). It is needless to add that their 
inference and apology are equally groundless. With 
like probability has been advanced the theory of 
the demon-worship of the Hebrews, the only foun- 
dation for it being two highly poetical passages 
(Deut. xxxii. 17; Ps. cvi. 37). It is possible that. 
the Persian dualism is hinted at in Is. xlv. 7. 

But if the forms of the false gods were manifold, 
the places devoted to their worship were almost 
equally numerous. The singular reverence with 
which trees have in all ages been honored is not 
without example in the history of the Hebrews. 
The terebinth at Mamre, beneath which Abraham 
built an altar (sen. xii. 7, xiii. 18), and the me- 
morial grove planted by him at Beer-sheba (Gen. 
xxi. 33), were intimately connected with patriarchal 
worship, though in after-ages his descendants were 
forbidden to do that which he did with impunity, 
in order to avoid the contamination of idolatry.® 
As a symptom of their rapidly degenerating spirit, 
the oak of Shechem, which stood in the sanctuary 
of Jehovah (Josh. xxiv. 26), and beneath which 
Joshua set up the stone of witness perhaps appears 
in Judges (ix. 37), as “the oak (not ‘plain,’ as in 
A. V.) of soothsayers”” or “augurs.""¢ Moun- 
tains and high places were chosen spots for offering 
sacrifice and incense to idols (1 K. xi. 7, xiv. 23); 
and the retirement of gardens and the thick shade 
of woods offered great attractions to their worship- 
pers (2 K. xvi. 4; Is. i. 29; Hos. iv. 13). It was 
the ridge of Carmel which Elijah selected as the 
scene of his contest with the priests of Baal, fight- 
ing with them the battle of Jehovah, as it were, on 
their own ground. [CARMEL.] Carmel was re- 
garded by the Roman historians as a sacred moun- 
tain of the Jews (Tac. H. ii. 78; Suet. Vesp. 7). 
The host of heaven was worshipped on the house- 
top (2 K. xxiii. 12; Jer. xix. 13, xxxii. 29; Zeph. 
i. 5). In describing the sun-worship of the Naba- 
tei, Strabo (xvi. p. 784) mentions two character- 
istics which strikingly illustrate the worship of 
Baal. They built their altars on the roofs of 
houses, and offered on them incense and libations 
daily. On the wall of his city, in the sight of the 
besieging armies of Israel and Edom, the king of 
Moab offered his eldest son as a burnt-offering. 


abounds with sacred trees. They are found “all over 
the land covered with bits of rags from the garments 
of passing villagers, hung up as acknowledgments or 
as deprecatory signals and charms: and we find beau- 
tiful clumps of oak-trees sacred to a kind or beings 
called Jacob’s daughters"? (Thomson, Land and Book, 
li. 151). [See Grove.) 

¢ Unleas, indeed, this be a relic of the ancient 
Canaanitish worship; an older name associated with 
idolatry, which the conquering Hebrews were com: 
manded and endeavored to obliterate (Deat. xii. 2 
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The Persians, who worshipped the sun under the 
name of Mithra (Strabo, xv. p. 732), sacrificed on 
an elevated spot, but built no altars or images. 

The priests of the false worship are sometimes 
designated Chemarim, a word of Syriac origin, to 
which different meanings have been assigned. It 
is applied to the non-Levitical priests who burnt 
incense on the high-places (2 K. xxiii. 5) as well 
as to the priests of the calves (Hos. x. 5); and the 
corresponding word is used in the Peshito (Judg. 
xviii. JO) of Jonathan and his descendants, priests 
to the tribe of Dan, and in Targ. Onkelos (Gen. 
xlvii. 22) of the priests of Egypt. The Rabbis, 
followed by Gesenius, have derived it from a root 
signifying “to be black,’ and without any authority 
assert that the name was given to idolatrous priests 
from the black vestments which they wore. But 
white was the distinctive color in the priestly gar- 
ments of all nations from India to Gaul, and black 
was only worn wlien they sacrificed to the subter- 
ranean gods (Biihr, Symb. ii. 87, &.). That a 
special dress was adopted by the Baal-worshippers, 
as well as by the false prophets (Zech. xiii. 4), is 
evident from 2 K. x. 22 (where the rendering 
should be “the apparel’’): the vestments were 
kept in an apartment of the idol temple, under 
the charge probably of one of the inferior priests. 
Micah's Levite was provided with appropriate robes 
(Judg. xvii. 10). The “foreign apparel,’’ men- 
tioned in Zeph. i. 8, refers doubtless to a similar 
dress, adopted by the Israelites in defiance of the 
sumptuary law in Num. xv. 37-40. 

In addition to the priests there were other per- 
sons intimately connected with idolatrous rites, and 
the impurities from which they were inseparable. 
Both men and women consecrated themselves to 


the service of i@ols: the former as O'U'Y}?, kedé- 
shim, for which there is reason to believe the A. V. 
(Deut. xxiii. 17, &c.) has not given too harsh an 


equivalent; the latter as “VU2"T)). kedéshéth. who 
wove shrines for Astarte (2 K. xxiii. 7), and re- 
sembled the éraipa of Corinth, of whom Strabo 
(viii. p. 378) says there were more than a thousand 
attached to the temple of Aphrodite. Egyptian 
prostitutes consecrated themselves to Isis (Juv. vi. 
489, ix. 22-24). ‘The same class of women existed 
among the Pheenicians. Armenians, Lydians, and 
Babylonians (Her. i. #3. 199; Strabo, xi. p. 5382; 
Epist. of Jerem. ver. 43). They are distinguished 
from the public prostitutes (Hos. iv. 14) and asso- 
ciated with the perfurmances of sacred rites, just 
as in Strabo (xii. p. 559) we find the two classes 
coexisting at Comana, the Corinth of Pontus, 
much frequented by pilgrims to the shrine of Aph- 
rodite.¢ The wealth thus obtained flowed into the 
treasury of the idvl temple, and against such a 
practice the injunction in Deut xxiii. 18 is directed. 
Dr. Maitland, anxious to defend the moral charac- 
ter of Jewish women, has with much ingenuity 
attempted to show that a meaning foreign to their 
true sense has been attached to the words above 
mentioned; and that, though closely associated 
with idolatrous services, they do not indicate such 
foul corruption (/ssty on Fabe Worship). But 
if, as Movers, with vreat appearance of probability, 
has conjectured (Phan. i. G79), the class of persons 








@ An illustration, though not an example, of this 
is found in the modern history of Europe. At a pe- 
riod of great profligacy and corruption of morals, 
licentiousness was carried to such an excess in Stras- 
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alluded to was composed of foreigners, the Jewish 
women in this respect need no such advocacy. 
That such customs existed among foreign nations 
there is abundant evidence to prove (Lucian, de 
Syra Dea, ec. 5); and from the juxtaposition of 
prostitution and the idolatrous rites agninst which 
the laws in Lev. xix. are aimed, it is probable that 
next to its immorality, one main reason why it was 
visited with such stringency was its connection 
with idolatry (comp. 1 Cor. vi. 9). 

But besides these accessories there were the or- 
dinary rites of worship which idolatrous systems 
had in common with the religion of the Hebrewa. 
Offering burnt sacrifices to the idol gods (2 K. v. 
17), burning incense in their honor (1 K. xi. 8), 
and bowing down in worship before their images 
(1 K. xix. 18) were the chief parts of their ritual; 
and from their very analogy with the ceremonies 
of true worship were more seductive than the 
grosser forms. Nothing can be stronger or more 
positive than the language in which these cere- 
monies were denounced by Hebrew law. Every 
detail of idol-worship was made the subject of a 
separate enactment, and many of the laws, which in 
themselves seem trivial and almost absurd, receive 
from this point of view their true significance. We 
are told by Maimonides (Afur. Ned. c. 12) that the 
prohibitions against sowing a field with mingled 
seed, and wearing garments of mixed material, were 
directed against the practices of idolaters, who 
attributed a kind of magical influence to the mix- 
ture (Lev. xix. 19; Spencer, de Leg. Hedn. ii. 18). 
Such too were the precepts which forbade that the 
garments of the sexes should be interchanged (L'eut. 
xxii. 5; Maimon. de /dol. xii. 9). According to 
Macrobius (Sat. iii. 8) other Asiatics when thev 
sacrificed to their Venus changed the dress of the 
sexes. The priests of Cybele appeared in women's 
clothes, and used to mutilate themselves (Creuzer, 
Sym. ii. 84, 42): the same custom was observed 
*‘ by the Ithvphalli in the rites of Bacchus, and by 
the Athenians in their Ascophoria’’ (Young, J/ded. 
Cor. in Rel. i. 105; ef. Lucian, de Dea Syra, e. 
15). To preserve the Israelites from contamination, 
they were prohibited for three years after their con- 
quest of Canaan from eating of the fruit-trees of 
the land, whose cultivation had been attended with 
mazical rites (Lev. xix. 23). They were forbidden 
to ‘round the corner of the head,’’ and to “ mar 
the corner of the beard’* (Lev. xix. 27), as the 
Arabians did in honor of their gods (Her. iii. 8, iv. 


175). Hence, the phruse TSE WATT, ketsiitsé 


phedh, (literally) “ shorn of the corner.”’ is especially 
applied to idolaters (Jer. ix. 26, xxv. 23). Spencer 
(de Ley. Hebr. ii. 9, § 2) explains the law forbid- 
ding the offering of honey (Lev. ii. 11) as intended 
to oppose an idolatrous practice. Strabo describes 
the Magi as offering in all their sacrifices libations 
of oil mingled with honey and milk (xv. p. 733). 
Offerings in which honey was an ingredient were 
made to the inferior deities and the dead (Hom. 
Od. x. 519; Porph. de Ants. Nymph. c. 17). So 
also the practice of eating the flesh of sacrifices 
“over the blood *’ (Lev. xix. 26; Ez. xxxiii. 25, 26) 
was, according to Maimonides, common among the 
Zabii. Spencer gives a double reason for the pro 
burg that the public prostitutes received the appel 
tion of the swadiows of the cathedral (Miller, Fad. 
Hist. ti 441). 
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hibition : that it was a rite of divination, and 
divination of the worst kind, a species of necro- 
mancy by which they attempted to raise the spirits 
of the dead (comp. Hor. Sut. i. 8). There are 
supposed to be allusions to the practice of necro- 
mancy in Is. Ixv. 4, or at any rate to superstitious 
rites in connection with the dead. The grafting 
of one tree upon another was forbidden, because 
among idolaters the process was accompanied by 
gross obscenity (Maim. Mor. Neb. c. 12). Cutting 
the flesh for the dead (Lev. xix. 28; 1 K. xviii. 28), 
and making a baldness between the eyes (Deut. 
xiv. 1) were associated with idolatrous rites: the 
latter being a custom among the Syrians (Sir G. 
Wilkinson in Rawlinson’s Herod. ii. p. 158, note). 
The thrice repeated and much-vexed passage, “ ‘Thou 
shalt not seethe a kid in his mother's milk”? (Ex. 
xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26; Deut. xiv. 21), interpreted by 
some as a precept of humanity, is explained by 
Cudworth in a very different manner. He quotes 
from a Karaite commentary which he had seen in 
MS.: ‘It was a custom of the ancient heathens, 
when they had gathered in all their fruit, to take 
a kid and boil it in the dam’s milk, and then ina 
magical way go about and besprinkle with it all 
the trees and fields and gardens and orchards; 
thinking by this means they should make them 
fructify, and bring forth again more abundantly the 
following year”? (On the Lord's Supper, c. 2).2 
The law which regulated clean and unclean meats 
(Lev. xx. 23-26) may be considered both as a san- 
itary regulation, and also as having a tendency to 
separate the Israelites from the surrounding idol- 
atrous nations. It was with the same object, in the 
opinion of Michaelis, that while in the wilderness 
they were prohibited from killing any animal for 
food without first offering it to Jehovah (Laws of 
Afvses, trans. Smith, art. 203). The mouse, one 
of the unclean animals of Leviticus (xi. 29), was 
sacrificed by the ancient Magi (Is. lxvi. 17; Movers, 
Phén, i. 219). It may have been some such reason 
as that assigned by Lewis (Orig. Hebr. v. 1), that 
the dog was the symbol of an Egyptian deity, which 
gave rise to the prohibition in Deut. xxiii. 18. 
Movers says the dog was offered in sacrifice to 
Moloch (i. 404), as swine to the moon and Dionysus 
by the Egyptians, who afterwards ate of the flesh 
(Her. iii. 47; Is. lxv. 4). Eating of the things 
offered was a necessary appendage to the sacrifice 
(comp. Ex. xviii. 12, xxxii. 6, xxxiv. 15; Num. xxv. 
2, &c.). Among the Persians the victim was eaten 
by the worshippers, and the soul alone left for the 
god (Strabo, xv. 732). ‘Hence it is that the 
idolatry of the Jews in worshipping other gods is 
so often described synecdochically under the notion 
‘€ feasting. Is. lvii. 7, ‘Upon a high and lofty 
mountain thou hast set thy bed, and thither wentest 
thou up to offer sacrifice;’ for in those ancient 
times they were not wont to sit at feasts, but lie 
down on beds or couches. Ez. xxiii. 41: Amos ii. 
8, * They laid themselves down upon clothes laid 
to pledge by every altar," t. e. laid themselves dow. 
to eat of the sacrifice that was offered on the altar: 
comp. Ez. xviii. 11°’ (Cudworth, ué supra, c. 1; 
ef. 1 Cor. viii. 10). The Israelites were forbidden 
“to print any mark upon them” (Lev. xix. 28), 
because it was a custom of idolaters to brand upon 
their flesh some symbol of the deity they worshipped, 


@ Dr. Thomson mentions a favorite dish among the 
Brabs called (bn immh, to which he conceives allusion 
fe made (Lana and Book, i. 135). 
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as the ivy-leaf of Bacchus (3 Macc. ii. 29). Accord- 
ing to Lucian (de Dea Syra, 59), all the Assyrians 
wore marks of this kind on their necks and wrists 
(comp. Is. xliv. 5; Gal. vi. 17; Rev. xiv. 1, 11). 
Many other practices of false worship are alluded 
to, and made the subjects of rigorous prohibition 

but none are more frequently or more severely de- 
nounced than those which peculiarly distinguished 
the worship of Molech. It has been attempted to 
deny that the worship of this idol was polluted by 
the foul stain of human sacrifice, but the allusions 
are too plain and too pointed to admit of reasonable 
doubt (Deut. xii. 31; 2 K. iii. 27; Jer. vii. 31; Ps. 
evi. 87; Ez. xxiii. 39). Nor was this practice con- 
fined to the rites of Molech; it extended to those 
of Baal (Jer. xix. 5), and the king of Moab (2 K. 
iii. 27) offered his son as a burnt-offering to his 
god Chemosh. The Pheenicians, we are told by 
Porphyry (de Abstin. ii. c. 56), on occasions of great 
national calamity sacrificed to Kronos one of their 
dearest friends. Some allusion to this custom may 
be seen in Micah vi. 7. Kissing the images of the 
gods (1 K. xix. 18; Hos. xiii. 2), hanging votive 
offerings in their temples (1 Sam. xxxi. 10), and 
carrying them to battle (2 Sam. v. 21), as the Jews 
of Maccabteus’ army did with the things conse- 
crated to the idols of the Jamnites (2 Mace. xii. 
40), are usages connected with idolatry which are 
casually mentioned, though not made the objects 
of express legislation. But soothsaying, interpre- 
tation of dreams, necromancy, witchcraft, magic, 
and other furms of divination, are alike forbidden 
(Deut. xviii. 9; 2 K. i. 2; Is. lxv. 4; Ez. xxi. 21). 
The history of other nations — and indeed the too 
common practice of the lower class of the popula- 
tion of Syria at the present day — shows us that 
such a statute as that against bestiality (Lev. xviii. 
23) was not unnecessary (cf. Her. ii. 46; Rom. i. 
26). Purificatory rites in connection with idol- 
worship, and eating of forbidden food, were visited 
with severe retribution (Is. lxvi. 17). It is evident, 
from the context of Ez. viii. 17, that the votaries 
of the sun, who worshipped with their faces to the 
east (v. 16), and put the branch to their nose,” 
did so in observance of some idolatrous rite. Movers 
(Phon. i. 66), unhesitatingly affirms that the 
allusion is to the branch Barsom, the holy branch 
of the Magi (Strabo, xv. p. 733), while Hivernick 
(Comm. zu Ezech. p. 117), with equal confidence, 
denies that the passage supports such an inference, 
and renders, having in view the lament of the 
women for Thammuz, “sie entsenden den Trauer- 
gesang zu ihren Zorn.” The waving of a myrtle 
branch, says Maimonides (de Idol. vi. 2), accom- 
panied the repetition of a magical formula in incan 

tations. An illustration of the usage of boughs in 
worship will be found in the Greek irxernpla (Esch. 

Eum, 43; Suppl. 192; Schol. on Aristoph. Plut, 

383 ; Porphyr. de Ant. Ny ymph. c. 33). For detailed 
accounts of idolatrous ceremonies, reference must 
be made to the articles upon the several idols. 

If{. It remains now briefly to consider the light 
in which idolatry was regarded in the Mosiac code, 
and the penalties with which it was visited. If one 
main object of the Hebrew polity was to teach the 
unity of God, the extermination of idolatry was but 
a subordinate end. Jehovah, the God of the Israel- 
ites, was the civil head of the State. He was the 
theocratic king of the people, who had delivered 
them from bondage, and to whom they had taken a 
willing oath of allegiance. They had entered intoa 
aoiemi league and covenant with him as their chosen 
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king (comp. 1 Sam. viii. 7), by whom obedience 
was requited with temporal blessings, and rebellion 
with temporal punishment. This original contract 
of the Hebrew vovernment, as it has been termed, 
is contained in Ix. xix. 3-8, xx. 2-5; Deut. xxix. 
10-xxx.; the blessings promised to obedience are 
enumerated in Leut. xxviii. 1-14, and the wither- 
ing curses on disobedience in verses 15-68. That 
this covenant was faithfully observed it needs but 
slizht acquaintance with Hebrew history to perceive. 
Often broken and often renewed on the part of the 
people (Judy. x. 10; 2 Chr. xv. 12, 13; Neh. ix. 
38), it was kept with unwavering constancy on the 
part of Jehovah. To their kinys he stood in the 
relation, so to speak, of a feudal superior: they were 
his representatives upon earth, and with them, as 
with the people before, his covenant was made 
(1 K. iii. 14, xi. 11). Idolatry, therefore, to an 
Israelite, was a state offence (1 Sam. xv. 23),¢ a 
political crime of the gravest character, high treason 
avainst the majesty of his king. It was a trans- 
gression of the covenant (Deut. xvii. 2), “ the evil’ 
preéminently in the eyes of Jehovah (1 K. xxi. 25, 


opp. to WT, “the right,” 2 Chr. xxvii. 2). 
But it was much more than all this. While the 
idolatry of foreign nations is stigmatized merely as 
an abomination in the sight of God, which called 
for his vengeance, the sin of the Israelites is re- 
garded as of more glaring enormity, and greater 
moral guilt. In the figurative language of the 
prophets, the relation between Jehovah and his 
people is represented as a marriage bond (Is. liv. 5; 
Jer. iii. 14), and the worship of false gods with all 
its accompaniments (Lev. xx. 56) becomes then the 
greatest. of social wrongs (Hos. ii.; Jer. iii. ete.). 
This is beautifully brought out in Hos. ii. 16, where 
the heathen name Baali, my master, which the 
apostate Israel has been accustomed to apply to her 
foreign possessor, is contrasted with Ishi, my man, 
my husband, the native word which she is to use 
when restored to her rightful husband, Jehovah. 
Much of the significance of this figure was unques- 
tionably due to the impurities of idolatera, with 
whom such corruption was of no merely spiritual 
character (Ex. xxxiv. 16; Num. xxv. 1, 2, &c.), 
but manifested itself in the grossest and most 
revolting forms (Rom. i. 26-32). 

Regarded in a moral aspect, false gods are called 
“ gtumbling blocks ’’ (Fz. xiv. 3), “lies? (Am. ii. 
4; Rom. i. 25), horrors "’ or “ frights’ (1 K. xv. 
13; Jer. 1. 38), “abominations (Deut. xxix. 17, 
xxxii. 16; 1 K. xi. 5; 2 K. xxiii. 13), « guilt - 
(abstract for concrete, Am. viii. 14, TOTS, 
ashmah, comp. 2 Chr. xxix. 18, perhaps with a 
play on Ashima, 2 K. xvii. 30), and with a pro- 
found sense of the degradation consequent upon 
their worship, they are characterized by the prophets, 
whose mission it was to warn the people against 
them (Jer. xliv. 4), as ‘shame’ (Jer. xi. 13; Hos. 
ix. 10). As considered with reference to Jehovah, 
they are “ other gods "’ (Josh. xxiv. 2, 16), “strange 
gods ** (Deut. xxxii. 16), “new gods ’’ (Judg. v. 8), 
« devils, — not God” (Deut. xxxii. 17; 1 Cor. x. 





a The point of this verse is lost in the A. V.: it 
should be " for the sin of witchcraft (is) rebellion ; and 
idolatry (lit vauity) and teraphim (are) stubbornness.” 
The Israciites, contrary to command, had spared of 
the spoil of the idolatrous Amalckites to offer to Je- 
aovah, and thus associated his worship with that of 
dols. 
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20, 21); and, as denoting their foreign 

“ eods of the foreigner” (Josh. xxiv. 14, 15). 
Their powerlessness is indicated by describing them 
as ‘pods that cannot save” (Is. xlv. 20), “ that 
made not the heavens’? (Jer. x. 11), “nothing ” 
(Is. xli. 24; 1 Cor. viii. 4), “ wind and emptiness” 
(Is. xli. 29), ‘vanities of the heathen ’’ (Jer. xiv. 
22; Acts xiv. 15); and yet, while their deity is 
denied, their personal existence seems to have been 
acknowledged (Kurtz, Gesch. d. A. B. ii. 86, &c.), 
though not in the same manner in which the pre- 
tentions of local deities were reciprocally recownized 
by the heathen (1 K. xx. 23, 28; 2 K. xvii. 26). 
Other terms of contempt are employed with refer- 


ence to idols, mdr, élilim (Lev. xix. 4), and 


m'a93, gillilim (Deut. xxix. 17), to which dif- 
ferent meanings have been assigned, and many 


which indicate ceremonial uncleanness. [IDOL, p. 
1118 6. 


Idolatry, therefore, being from one point of view 
a political offense, could be punished without in- 
frinvement of civil rights. No penalties were at- 
tached to mere opinions. For aught we know, 
theological speculation may have been as rife among 
the Hebrews as in modern times, though such was 
not the tendency of the Semitic mind. It was not, 
however, such speculations, heterodox though they 
might be, but overt acts of idolatry, which were 
made the subjects of levislation (Michaelis, Laws 
of Moses, arts. 245, 246). The first and second 
commandments are directed against idvlatry of 
every form. Individuals and communities were 
equally amenable to the rigorous code. The indi- 
vidual offender was devoted to destruction (Ex. xxi. 
20); his nearest relatives were nut only bound to 
denounce him and deliver him up to punishment 
(Deut. xiii. 2-10), but their hands were to strike 
the first blow when, on the evidence of two wit- 
nesses at least, he was stoned (Deut. xvii. 2-5). 
To attempt to seduce others to false worship was a 
crime of equal enormity (Deut. xiii. 6-10). An 
idolatrous nation shared a similar fate. No facts 
are more strongly insisted on in the O. T. than that 
the extermination of the Canaanites was the pun- 
ishment of their idolatry (Ex. xxxiv. 15, 16; Deut. 
vil., xii. 29-31, xx. 17), and that the calamities of 
the Israelites were due tu the same cause (Jer. ii. 
17). A city guilty of idolatry was looked upon as 
a cancer of the state; it was considered to be in 
rebellion, and treated according to the laws of war. 
Its inhabitants and all their cattle were put to 
death. No spoil was taken, but evervthing it con- 
tained was burnt with itself; nor was it allowed to be 
rebuilt (Deut. xiii. 13-18; Josh. vi. 26). Saul lost 
his kingdom, Achan his life, and Hiel his family, 
for transgressing this law (1 Sam. xv.; Josh. vii.; 
1 K. xvi. 34). The silver and gold with which 
the idols were covered were accursed (Deut. vii. 25, 
26). And not only were the Israelites forhidden 
to serve the gods of Canaan (Ex. xxiii. 24), but 
even to mention their names, that is, to call upon 
them in prayer or any form of worship (Ex. xxiii. 


b In the A. V. the terms “Ty, zér, “strange,” and 


“133 or “22, nécar or ie * foreign,” are not 
uniformly distinguished, and the point of a passage is 
frequently lost by the interchange of one with the 
other, or by rendering both by the same word. So Ps 
ixxxi. 9 should be, “ There shall not be in thee a 
strange god, nor shalt thou worship a foreign god.” 
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13; Josh. xxiii. 7). On taking possession of the 
land they were to obliterate all traces of the exist- 
ing idolatry; statues, altars, pillars, idol-temples, 
every person and everything connected with it, 
were to be swept away (Ex. xxiii. 24, 32, xxxiv. 
13; Deut. vii. 5, 25, xii. 1-3, xx. 17), and the 
name and worship of the idols blotted out. Such 
were the precautions taken by the framer of the 
Mosaic code to preserve the worship of Jehovah, 
the true God, in its purity. Of the manner in 
which his descendants have “ put a fence’’ about 
‘the law’’ with reference to idolatry, many in- 
stances will be found in Maimonides (de /dol.). 
They were prohibited from using vessels, scarlet 
garments, bracelets, or rings, marked with the sign 
of the sun, moon, or dragon (vii. 10); trees planted 
or stones erected for idol-worship were forbidden 
(viii. 5, 10); and, to guard against the possibility 
of contamination, if the image of an idol were 
found among other images intended for ornament, 
they were all to be cast into the Dead Sea (vii. 
11). 

IV. Much indirect evidence on this subject might 
be supplied by an investigation of proper names. 
Mr. Layard has remarked, “ According to a custom 
existing from time immemorial in the East, the 
name of the Supreme Deity was introduced into 
the names of men. This custom prevailed from 
the banks of the Tigris to the Phenician colonies 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules; and we recovnize 
in the Sardanapalus of the Assyrians, aud the Han- 
nibal of the Carthaginians, the identity of the relig- 
ious system of the two nations, as widely distinct 
in the time of their existence as in their geograph- 
ical position” (Nin. ii. 450). The hint which he 
has given can be but briefly followed out here. 
Traces of the sun-worship of the ancient Canaanites 
remain in the nomenclature of their country. Beth- 
shemesb, “ house of the sun,’’ En-shemesh, “ spring 
of the sun,'’ and Ir-shemesh, “city of the sun,’’ 
whether they be the original Canaanitish names, 
or their Hebrew renderings, attest the reverence 
paid to the source of light and heat, the symbol 
of the fertilizing power of nature. Sumson, the 
Hebrew national hero, took his name from the 
same luminary, and was born in a mountain-village 
above the modern ’.4in Shems (En-shemesh: Thom- 
son, Land and Book, ii. 361). The name of Baal, 
the sun-god, is one of the most common occurrence 
in compound words, and is often associated with 
places consecrated to his worship, and of which 
perhaps he was the tutelary deity. Bamoth-baal, 
“the high-places of Bual;” Baual-hermon, Beth- 
Raal-meon, Baal-cad, Baal-hamon, in which com- 
pound the names of the sun-god of Phoenicia and 
Evypt are associated, Baal-Tamar, and many others, 
are instances of this.¢ Nor was the practice con- 
fined to the names of places: proper names are 
found with the same element. Esh-baal, Ish-baal, 
etc., are examples. The Amorites, whom Joshua 
did not drive out, dwelt on Mount Heres, in Aija- 
lon, “the mountain of the sun"? [TIMNATH- 
HERES]. Here and there we find traces of the 
attempt made by the Hebrews, on their conquest 
of the country, to extirpate idolatry. Thus Baalah 
or Kirjath-haal, “the town of Haal,’”’ became Kir- 


a That temples in Syria, dedicated to the several 
Givinities, did transfer their names to the places where 
hey stood, is evident from the testimony of Lucian, 
am Assyrian himself. His derivation of Hiera from 
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jath-jearim, “the town of forests '* (Josh. xv. 60). 
The Moon, Astarte or Ashtaroth, gave her name te 
a city of Bashan (Josh. xiii. 12, 31), and it is not 
improbable that the name Jericho may have been 
derived from being associated with the worship of 
this goddess. [JERICHO.] Nebo, whether it be 
the name under which the Chaldseaus worshipped 
the Moon or the planet Mercury, enters into many 
compounds: Nebu-zaradan, Samgar-nebo, and the 
like. Bel is found in Belshazzar, Belteshazzar, and 
others. Were Baladan of Semitic origin, it would 
probably be derived from Baal-Adon, or Adonis, 
the Pheenician deity to whose worship Jer. xxii. 18 
seems to refer; but it has more properly been traced 
to an Indo-Germanic root. Hadad, Hadadezer, 
Benhadad, are derived from the tutelar deity of 
the Syrians, and in Nergalsharezer we recognize 
the yzod of the Cushites. Chemosh, the fire-god 
of Moah, appears in Carchemish, and Peor in Beth- 
peor. Malcom, a name which occurs but once, and 
then of a Moabite by birth, may have been con- 
nected with Molech and Milcom, the abomination 
of the Ammonites. A glimpse of star-worship 
may be seen in the name of the city Chesil, the 
Semitic Orion, and the month Chisleu, without 
recognizing in Rahab “the glittering fragments of 
the sea-snake trailing across the northern sky.’ I[t 
would perhaps be going too far to trace in En-gedi, 
‘spring of the kid,”’ any connection with the goat- 
worship of Mendes, or any relics of the wars of the 
giants in Rapha and Rephaim. First, indeed, rec- 
ognizes in Gedi, Venus or Astarte, the goddess of 
fortune, and identical with Gad (Hanidic. 8. v.). 
But there are fragments of ancient idolatry in other 
names in which it is not so palpable. Ish-bosheth 
is identical with FEsh-baal, and Jerubbesheth with 
Jerubbaal, and Mephibosheth and Meribbaal are 
but two names for one person (cf. Jer. xi. 13). The 
worship of the Syrian Rimmon appears in the 
names Hadad-rimmon, and Tabrimmon; and if, as 
some suppose, it he derived from {V, Rimmén, 
‘Sa pomecranate-tree,’’ we may connect it with the 
towns of the same name in Judah and Benjamin, 
with En-Rimmon and the prevailing tree-worship. 
It is impossible to pursue this investigation to any 
length: the hints which have been thrown out may 
prove suggestive. W. A. W. 


IDU‘’EL (I80vjA0s: Eccelon), 1 Esdr. viii. 
43. (ARIEL, 1.] 


IDUME’A [or IDUMA’A] (DTS less 


frequently © OTN, red]: % "I8oupala: /dumea, 
Edom), Is. xxxiv. 5, 6; Fz. xxxv. 15, xxxxvi. 5; 1 
Mace. iv. 15, 29, 61, vy. 3, vi. 31; 2 Mace. xli. 32 
Mark iii. 8. [Evom.] 


IDUME’ANS [or IDUM’ANS] (ol 
"[30upaios: Idumet), 2 Mace. x. 15, 16. [Epom- 


ITES. ] 


VGAL (ee [whom God redeems or avenges]). 


lL. CIAadaA; Alex. Iyaa: Jgal.) Son of Joseph, 
of the tribe of Issachar, chosen by Moses to repre- 
sent that tribe among the spies who went up from 
Kadesh to search the Promised Land (Num. xiii. 
7). 


familiar with the circumstance (de Dea Syr. o. 1). 
Baisampsa (= Beth-shemesh), a town of Arabia, de- 
rived its name from the sun-worship (Vossius, de 
Theol. Gent. ii. ce. 8), like Kir Heres (Jer. xlvili &l) 


the temple of the Assyrian Hera shows that he was, of Moab. 
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2. [rdaa: Jycal.] One of the heroes of Da- 
¢id’s guard, gon of Nathan of Zobah (2 Sam. xxiii. 
86, Fdad). In the parallel list of 1 Chr. the name 
is given as “ Joel the brother of Nathan” (xi. 38, 
"IwhA). Kennicott, after a minute examination of 
the passage both in the original and in the ancient 
versions, decides in favor of the latter as most like 
the genuine text (Dissertation, pp. 212-214). 

This name is really identical with IGEAL. 


IGDALI’AH (A797, i. ¢. Igdalia’bu [Je- 
hovah is great, Fiirat; whom Jehovah makes great, 
Ges. ]: PodoAles; [KF A. omits:] Jegedelias), a 
prophet or holy man — ‘the man of Gud ’’ — fared 
once only (Jer. xxxv. 4), as the father of Hanan, 
in the chamber of whose sons, the Bene-Hanan, in 
the house of Jehovah, Jeremiah had that remark- 
able interview with the Rechabites which is recorded 
in that chapter. 


IG’EAL (Deas [see IGAL]: "IwhA: Jegaal), 
a son of Shemaiah; a descendant of the royal house 
of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 22). According to the pres- 
ent state of the text of this difficult genealogy, he 
is fourth in descent from Zerubbabel; but, accord- 
ing to Lord A. Hervey's plausible alteration, he is 
the son of Shimei, brother to Zerubbabel, and 
therefore but one generation distant from the latter 
(Genealogy of our Lord, pp. 107-109). The 
name is identical with IGAL (2 Sam. xxiii. 36]; 
and, as in that case, the LXX. give it as Joel. 


VIM (B%Y [ruins, stone-heaps]). 1. (rat: 
Iveabarim). The partial or contracted form of the 
name [JE-ABARIM, ove of the later stations of the 
Israclites on their journey to Palestine (Num. 
xxxiii. 45). In the Samaritan version lim is ren- 
dered by Cephrani, “ villages; °’ and in the Targum 
Pseudojon. by Gizzeh, rT-72, possibly pointing to 
sheep-shearing in the locality. But in no way do 
we pain any clew to the situation of the place. 


2. (Barden; Alex. Ave: Jim), a town in the 
extreme south of Judah, named in the same group 
with Beer-sheba, Hormah, etc. (Josh. xv. 29). The 


Peshito Syriac version has Elin, ds. ‘ 


No 
trace of the name has yet been discovered in this 
direction. G. 


IJ’F-A B’ARIM (327 ‘°), with the 


definite article, Iye ha-Abarim — the heaps, or 
ruins, of the further regions: Jerome ad Fabiolam, |, 
acertus lapidum transeuntium: "Axadyal [Vat. 
XadyAe, Alex. AyeAyai], and Pal: Jenbarin, 
and /icabarim), one of the later halting places of 
the children of Israel as they were approaching 
Palestine (Num. xxi. 11; xxxiii. 44). It was next 
beyond Oboth, and the station beyond it again was 
the Wady Zared —the torrent of the willows — 
probably one of the streams which run into the 
S. FE. angle of the Dead Sea. Between Ije-abarim 
and Dilbon-gad, which succeeds it in Num. xxxiii., 
the Zared and the Arnon have to be inserted from 
the parulel accounts of xxi. and Deut. ii., Dibon- 
gad and Almon-Diblathaim, which lay above the 
Arnon, having in their turn escaped from the two 
last named narratives. _‘[je-abarim was on the 
boundary — the S. E. boundary — of the territory 
of Moah; not on the ; asture-downs of the Mishor, 
the modern Be/ka, but in the midbar, the waste 
ancultivated « wilderness ’' on ity skirts (xxi. 11). 


“Iona, 


ILLYRICUM 


(Deut. ii. 9-12); but we may perhaps be allowed 
to conclude from the terms of ver. 18. “ now rise 


up” (M32), that they had remained on his frontier 
in Ije-Abarim for some length of time. No iden- 
tification of its situation has been attempted, nor 
has the name been found lingering in the locality, 
which, however, has yet to be explored. If there 
is any connection between the Ije-Abarim and the 
Har- Abarim, the mountain-range opposite Jericho, 
then Abarim is doubtless a general appellation for 
the whole of the highland east of the Dead Sea 
[ABARIM. ] 


The rendering given by the LXX. is remarkable. 
Taf is no doubt a version of Iye— the Ain being 
converted into G: but whence does the ’Ayda 
come? Can it be the vestige of a nachial — « tor- 
rent’ or “‘ wady '? — once attached to the name? 
The Targum Pseudojon. has Meshre Megiztha — 
the plain of shearing — which i is equally puzzling. 

In Num. xxzxiii. 45 it is given in the shorter 
form of I1M. G. 


V’JON (Vy, ruin: 'Aty and ‘Aidy; [in 1 
K., Alex. Naiy; in 2 Chr., Vat. Iw:] Alion, 
[Aton] ), @ town in the north of Palestine, belong- 
ing to the tribe of Naphtali. It was taken and 
plundered by the captains of Benhadad, along with 
Dan and other store-cities of Naphtali (1 K. xv. 
20; 2 Chr. xvi. 4). It was plundered a second 
time by Tiglath-pileser (2 K. xv. 29). We find 
no further mention of it in history. At the base 
of the mountains of Naphtali, a few miles N. W 
of the site of Dan, is a fertile and beautiful little 


plain called Mey ’Ayin ( uygae or the 
Arabic word Y ree though different in meaning, 


is radically identical with the Heb. }?V°D); and 
near its northern end is a large mound called 7ell 
Dibtin. The writer visited it some years ago, and 
found <Lere the traces of a strong and ancient city. 
This, in all probability, is the site of the long-lost 
Jjon (Robinson's Bibl. Res., iii. 375). J. L. P. 


IK’KESH (Wy7D [perverse, perverted]: 
’Exnls, ’Exsts; Alex. Exxas, [Exrns; 
Vat. FA. in 1 Chr., Exrns:] Acces), the father 
of Ira the Tekoite, one of the heroes of David's 
guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 26; 1 Chr. xi. 28, xxvii. 9). 

VLAI [2 syl.] (“2°Y [most high, exalted): 
"HAL; [Vat. FA. HAe:] Jlai), an Ahohite, one of 
the heroes of David's guard (1 Chr. xi. 29). In 
the list of 2 Sam. xxiii. the name is given ZaL- 
MON. Kennicott (Dissertation, pp. 187-9) exam- 
ines the variations at length, and decides in favor 
of Ilai as the original name. 


ILLYRICUM (‘I1AAupixdy), an extensive dis- 
trict lying along the eastern coast of the Adriatic 
from the boundary of Italy on the north to Epirus 
on the south, and contiguous to Mesia and Mace- 
donia on the east: it was divided by the river Drilo 
into two portions, Illyris Barbara, the northen, 
and Illyris Greca, the southem. Within these 
limits was included Dalmatia, which appears to 
have heen used indifferently with Illyricum for a 
portion, and ultimately for the whole of the dis 
trict. St. Paul records that he preached the Gas- 
pel “ round about unto Illyricum " (Rom. xv. 19): 
he probably uses the term in its most extensive 


Moab they were expressly forbiddeu to molest; sense, and the part visited (if indeed he croened 


IMAGE ‘ 
the boundary at all) would have been about Dyr- 
rachium. W. L. B. 


*In Rom. xv. 19 Paul speaks of bis having 
preached the gospel “from Jerusalem and round 
about unto Illyricum.”” We have no account in 
the Acts of the Apostles of any journey to that 
province. It is a question of interest whether we 
ean insert this journey in the history so as to bring 
the Acts and the Epistles into accordance with 
each other on this point. Illyricum lay on the 
Adriatic, west of Macedonia. Paul now was in 
Macedonia only three times during his ministry. 
He could not have gone to Illyricum when he was 
there first; for the course of his journey at that 
time is minutely traced in the Acts from his land- 
ing at Neapolis to his leaving Corinth on his return 
by sea to Palestine. In going south on that occa- 
gion he moved along the eastern side of the penin- 
sula, and was kept at a distance from ILlyricum 
(Acts xvi. 12 ff.). Nor, again, could it have been 
when he passed through Macedonia on his return 
thither from Greece at the time of bis last journey 
to Jerusalem (Acts xx. 1 ff.); for the excursion to 
Ilyricum must have preceded this return. He 
had then written the Epistle to the Romans, in 
which he speaks of having already been to [llyr- 
icum; and that epistle he wrote at Corinth just 
before his departure thence for Macedonia (see 
Rom. xvi. i. 23, and comp. 1 Cor. i. 14). His 
only other visit to Macedonia was the intermediate 
one when he came to that region from Troas on 
the way to southern Greece (Acts xx. 1,2). No 
mention is made of Ilyricum at that time, but in 
describing the circuit of the Apostle’s labors here, 
Luke eniploys the comprehensive expression, +‘ those 
parts” (ra ywépn éxetva). We may assume, there- 
fore, that one of the “ parts,’’ or regions, was Illyr- 
icum, which was adjacent to Macedonia; and so 
much the more, because the chronology of ‘this por- 
tion of Paul’s life allows us to assign the ample 
time of three or four months to just these labors 
in Northern Greece before he proceeded to Achaia 
or Corinth. Thus the epistle and the history, so 
incomplete and obscure apart from each other, form 
a perfect whole when brought together, and that 
by a combination of circumstances, of which the 
two writers could have had no thought when they 
penned their different accounts. Lardner pro- 
nounces this geographical and historical coinci- 
dence sufficiently important to authenticate the 
entire narrative of Paul’s travels as related in the 
Acts of the Apostles. H. 


IMAGE. [Ipot.] 


* IMAGERY, CHAMBERS OF, or 
chambers of images (Fzek. viii. 12). The Hebrew 


1s jaw wy WSs, and of this a literal 
translation would be: “Each one in the chamber 
or apartment of his imagery.” Many of the com- 
mentators transfer the suffix pronoun to the first 
noun, and render: * Each one in jis apartment of 
images’ (see Rosenmiiller, Maurer, and others). 
But the pronoun may perhaps be added to the last 
noun to show that different persons had different 
objects of worship. The whole passave (vv. 7-12 
inclusive) represents a scene of idolatrous worship 
which was disclosed to the prophet as through a 
secret door of entrance (vv. 7,8). On the walls 
of the apartment were portrayed “every form of 
ereeping thing and abominable beasts, and all the 
tduls of the house of Israel”’ (ver. 10); and seventy 
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men of the elders of the house of Israel (according 
to the number of the Sanhedrim), with their presi 
dent (Jaazaniah) stood before these pictures, each 
with his censer in his hand, and offered incense 
(ver. 11). ‘That this idol worship was introduced 
from Egypt is plain from the kind of objects por- 
trayed, as indicated in ver. 10; whilst in subsequent 
verses idolatrous practices which had crept in from 
Pheenicia (ver. 14) and Persia (ver. 16), are brought 
to view. A similar chamber of imagery is referred 
to in Ez. xxiii. 14: “ Where she saw men portrayed 
upon the wall, the images of the Chaldzans por- 
trayed with vermilion,”’ etc. Representations found 
among the ruins of Nineveh, as well as in Egypt, 
furnish good illustrations of the practices here 
referred to. k. D. C. R. 


IM’LA (82% [filled, full; or fulfilier) : 
"leuBad; [Vat. NenAaas: leuBAaa;] Alex. lepu- 
Aa: Jemila), father or progenitor of Micaiah, the 
prophet of Jehovah, who was consulted by Ahab 
and Jehoshaphat before their fatal expedition to 
Ramoth-gilead (2 Chr. xviii. 7, 8). The form — 


IM’LAH (TO: "leuBaAad; [Vat. Ieuas, 
Teuias} Alex. Tepaa: Jemla) is employed in the 
parallel narrative (1 K. xxii. 8, 9). 


IMMANUEL (OSANDY [with us God], or 
in two words in many MSS. and editions 13%9Y 


On > 'EupavouhaA: Emmanuel), the symbolical 
name given by the prophet Isaiah to the child who 
was announced to Ahaz and the people of Judah, 
as the sign which God would give of their deliver- 
ance from their enemies (Is. vii. 14). It is applied 
by the Apostle Matthew to the Measiah, born of 
the Virgin (Matt. i. 23). By the LXX. in one 
passage (Is. vii. 14), and in both passages by the 
Vulg., Syr., and Targ., it is rendered as a proper 
name; but in Is. viii. 8 the LXX. translate it lit- 
erally ned’ nudy 6 Beds. The verses in question 
have been the battle-field of critics for centuries, 
and in their discussions there has been no lack of 
the odium theologicum. As early as the times of 
Justin Martyr the Christian interpretation was 
attacked by the Jews, and the position which they 
occupied has of late years been assumed by many 
continental theologians. Before proceeding to a 
discussion, or rather to a classification of the nu- 
merous theories of which this subject has been the 
fruitful source, the circumstances under which the 
prophecy was delivered claim especial consideration. 

In the early part of the reign of Ahaz the king- 
dom of Judah was threatened with annihilation by 
the combined armies of Syria and Israel. A hun- 
dred and twenty thousand of the choice warriors 
of Judah, all “sons of might,’’ had fallen in one 
day's battle. The Edomites and Philistines had 
thrown off the yoke (2 Chr. xxviii.). Jerusalem 
was menaced with a siege; the hearts of the king 
and of the people ‘shook, as the trees of a forest 
shake before the wind "’ (Is. vii. 2). The king had 
gone to “ the conduit of the upper pool,’’ probably 
to take measures for preventing the supply of water 
from being cut off or falling into the enemy's hand, 
when the prophet met him with the message of 
consolation. Not only were the designs of the hos- 
tile armies to fail, but within sixty-five years the 
kingdom of Israel would be overthrown. In con- 
firmation of his words, the prophet bids Ahaz ask 
a sign of Jehovah, which the king, with pretended 
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humility, refused to do. After administering a 
severe rebuke to Ahaz for his obstinacy, Isaiah an- 
nounces the sign which Jehovah himsclf would 
give unasked: “behold! the virgin (MD2D7, 
hd’almah) @ ig with child and beareth a son, and 
she shall call his name /mmanuel.”’ 

The interpreters of this passage are naturally 
divided into three classes, each of which admits of 
subdivisions, as the ditferences in detail are numer- 
ous [he first class consists of those who refer the 
fulfillment of the prophecy to an historical event, 
which followed immediately upon its delivery. ‘The 
majority of Christian writers, till within the last 
fifty years, form a second class, and apply the 
prophecy exclusively to the Messiah, while a third 
class, almost equally numerous, agree in considering 
both these explanations true, and hold that the 
prophecy had an nnmediate and literal fulfillment, 
but was completely accomplished in the miraculous 
conception and birth of Christ. Among the first 
are numbered the Jewish writers of all ages, with- 
out exception. Jerome refutes, on chronological 
grounds, a theory which was current in his day 
amonyst the Jews, that the prophecy had reference 
to Hezekiah, the son of Ahaz, who from a compar- 
ison of 2 K. xvi. 2 with xviii. 2, must have been 
nine years old at the time it was delivered. The 
force of his argument is somewhat weakened by 
the evident obscurity of the numbers in the pas- 
sages in question, from which we must infer that 
Ahaz was eleven years old at the time of Hezekiah‘s 
birth. By the Jews in the middle ages this ex- 
pianation was abandoned as untenable, and in con- 
sequence some, as Jarchi and Aben Ezra, refer the 
prophecy to ason of Isainh himself, and others to 
a son of Ahaz by another wife, as Kimchi and 
Abarbanel. In this case, the ‘almah is explained 
as the wife or betrothed wife of the prophet, or as 
a later wife of Ahaz. Kelle (Gesen. Comm. tiber 
den Jesaia) degrades her to the third rank of ladies 
in the harem (comp. Cant. vi. 8). Hitzig (der 
Proph. Jesaia) rejects Gesenius’ application of 
’alimah to a second wife of the prophet. and inter- 
prets it of the prophetess mentioned in viii. 3. 
Hendewerk (des Proph. Jesaia Wetssag.) follows 
Gesenius. In either case, the prophet is made to 
fulfill his own prophecy.  Isenbiehl, a pupil of 
Michaelis, defended the historical sense with con- 
siderable learning, and suffered unworthy persecu- 
tion for expressing his opinions. The 'admdh in 
his view was some Hebrew girl who was present at 
the colloquy between Isaiah and Ahaz, and to 
whom the prophet pointed as he spoke. This opin- 
ion was held by Bauer, Cube, and Rosenmiiller 
(Ist ed.). Michaelis, Kichhorn, Paulus, and Am- 
mon, give her a merely ideal existence; while 
Umbreit allows her to be among the bystanders, 
but explains the pregnancy and birth as imayinary 
only. Interpreters of the second class, who refer 
the prophecy solely to the Messiah, of course un- 
derstand by the ‘almah the Virgin Mary. Among 
these, Vitringa (Obs. Suer. vy. c. 1) vigorously op- 
poses those, who, like Grotius, Pellicanus, and 
Tirinus, conceded to the Jews that the reference to 
Christ Jesus was not direct and immediate, but by 


a 'AlmAh denotes a girl of marriageable age. but 
not married, and therefore a virgin by implication. 
{t Is never even used, as Mana, bethilah, which 


nore directly expresses virginity, of a bride or be- 
srothed wife (Joel i 8). "Adsnah and beth lah are both 
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way of typical allusion. For, he maintains, a 
young married woman of the time of Ahaz and 
Isaiah could not be a type of the Virgin, noe 
could her issue by her husband be a figure of the 
child to be born of the Virgin by the operation of 
the Holy Ghost. Against this hypothesis of a 
solely Messianic reference, it is objected that the 
birth of the Messiah could not be a sign of deliv- 
erance to the people of Judah in the time of Ahaz. 
In reply to this, Theodoret advances the opinion 
that the birth of the Messiah involved the conser- 
vation of the family of Jesse, and therefore by im- 
plication of the Jewish state. Cocceius argues on 
the same side, that the sign of the Messiah's birth 
would intimate that in the interval the kingdom 
and state of the Jews could not be alienated from 
God, and besides it confirms ver. 8, indicating that 
before the birth of Christ Judwa should not be 
subject to Syria, as it was when Archelaus was 
removed and it was reduced to the form of a Ro- 
man province. Of all these explanations Vitringa 
disapproves, and states his own conclusion, which 
is also that of Calvin and Piscator, to be the fol- 
lowing: In wv. 14-16, the prophet gives a sign 
to the pious in Israel of their deliverance from the 
impending danger, and in ver. 17, &c., announces 
the evils which the Assyrians, not the Svrians, 
should inflict upon Ahaz and such of his people as 
resembled him. As surely as Messiah would be 
born of the Virgin, so surely would God deliver the 
Jews from the threatened evil. The principle of 
interpretation here made use of is founded by Cal- 
vin on the custom of the prophets, who confirmed 
special promises by the assurance that God would 
send a redeemer. But this explanation involves 
another difficulty, besides that which arises from 
the distance of the event predicted. Before the 
child shall arrive at years of discretion the prophet 
announces the desolation of the land whose kings 
threatened Ahaz. By this Vitringa understands 
that no more time would elapse before the former 
event was accomplished than would intervene be- 
tween the birth and youth of Immanuel, an argu- 
ment too far-fetched to have much weight. Heng- 
stenberg (Christology, ii. 44-66, Eng. trans.) sup- 
ports to the full the Messianic interpretation, and 
closely connects vii. 14 with ix. 6. He admits 
frankly that the older explanation of wv. 15, 16, 
has exposed itself to the charge of being arbitrary, 
and confidently propounds his own method of re- 
moving the stumbling-block. ‘In ver. 14 the 
prophet had seen the birth of the Messiah as pres- 
ent. Holding fast this idea and expanding it, the 
prophet makes him who has been born accompany 
the people through all the stages of its existence. 
We have here an teal anticipation of the real in- 
carnation, .... What the prophet means, and 
intends to say here is, that, tn the space of abut a 
twelremonth, the overthrow of the hostile kingdoms 
would already have taken place. As the repre- 
sentative of the contemporaries, he brings forward 
the wonderful child who, as it were, formed the 
soul of the popular life... . . . Inthe subsequent 
prophecy, the same wonderful child, grown up into 
a warlike hero, brings the deliverance from Asshur, 
and the world’s power represented by it.'’ The 


applied to Rebekah (Gen. xxiv. 16, 43), as apparently 
convertible terms ; and in addition to the evidence from 
the cognate languages, Arabic and Syriac, we have the 
testimony of Jerome (on Is. vii. 14) that in Punte 
alma denoted a virgin. 
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warned professor thus admits the double sense in | foreign wives (Ezr. x. 20). But it is remarkable 
the case of Asshur, but denies its application to| that the name is omitted from the list of those who 


Immanuel. It would be hard to say whether text 
or commentary be the more obscure. 

In view of the difficulties which attend these 
explanations of the prophecy, the third class of 
interpreters above alluded to have recourse to a 
theory which combines the two preceding, namely, 
the hypothesis of the double sense. ‘They suppose 
that the immediate reference of the prophet was to 
some contemporary occurrence, but that his words 
received their true and full accomplishment in the 
birth of the Messiah. Jerome (Comm. in Esaiam, 
vii. 14) mentions an interpretation of some Juda- 
izera that Immanuel was the son of Isaiah, born 
vf the propheteas, as a type of the Saviour, and 
that his name indicates the calling of the nations 
after the Word became flesh and dwelt among us. 
Something of the same kind is proposed by Dathe: 
in his opinion “the miracle, while it immediately 
respected the times of the prophet, was a type of 
the Lirth of Christ of the Virgin Mary.”’ Dr. Pye 
Smith conjectured that it had an immediate refer- 
ence to Hezekiah, “the virgin’? being the queen 
of Abaz; but, like some other prophetic testimo- 
nies, had another and a designed reference to some 
remoter circumstance, which when it occurred 
would be the reel fulfillment, answering every fea- 
ture and filling up the entire extent of the original 
delineation (Scrip. Test. to the Messinh, i. 357, 3d 
ed.). A serious objection to the application of the 
prophecy to Hezekiah has already been mentioned. 
Kennicott separates ver. 16 from the three preced- 
ing, applying the latter to Christ, the former to 
the son of Isaiah (Sermon on Is. vii. 13-16). 

Such in brief are some of the principal opinions 
which have been held on this important question. 
From the manner in which the quotation occurs 
in Matt. i. 23, there can be no doubt that the 
Evangelist did not use it by way of accommodation, 
but as having in view its actual accomplishment. 
Whatever may have been his opinion as to any 
eontemporary or immediate reference it might con- 
tain, this was completely obscured by the full 
conviction that burst upon him when he realized 
its completion in the Messiah. What may have 
been the light in which the promise was regarded 
by the prophet’s contemporaries we are not in a 
pusition to judge; the hypothesis of the double 
sense satisties most of the requirements of the prob- 
lem, and as it does less violence to the text than 
the others which have been proposed, and is at the 
game time supported by the analogy of the Apos- 
tle’s quotations from the O. T. (Matt. ii. 15, 18, 
23; iv. 15), we accept it as approximating most 
nearly to the true solution. W. A. W 


IMMER (TW [perh. talkative, Dietr. Ges. ; 
prominent, high, Viirst]: "Exphp: [in 1 Chr. ix. 12, 
Vat. Eunp; Neh. xi. 13, Vat. Alex. FA. omit:] 
Emer), apparently the founder of an important 
family of priests, although the name does not occur 
in any genealogy which allows ug to discover his 
descent from Aaron (1 Chr. ix. 12; Neh. xi. 13). 
This family had charge of, and gave its name to, 
the sixteenth course of the service (1 Chr. xxiv. 14). 
From them came Pashur, chief governor of the 
Temple in Jeremiah’s time, and his persecutor (Jer. 
xx. 1). They returned from Babylon with Zerub- 
babel and Jeshua (Ezr. ii. 37; Neh. vii. 40). Zadok 
ben-Iminer repaired his own house (Neh. iii. 29), 
and tw other priests of the family put away their 


sealed the covenant with Nehemiah, and also of 
those who came up with Zerubbabel and Jeshua, 
and who are stated to have had descendants sur- 
viving in the next generation — the days of Joiakim 
(see Neh. xii. 1, 10, 12-21). [Emarr.] Different 
from the foregoing must be — 

2. CEuphp, "leuhp; [in Ezr., Vat. Exnp; in 
Neh., Alex. leupnp:] Emer, [Emmer]), apparently 
the name of a place in Babylonia from which cer- 
tain persons returned to Jerusalem with the first 
caravan, who could not satisfactorily prove their 
genealogy (Lzr. ii. 59; Neh. vii. 61). In 1 Esdras 
the name is given as *AaAdp. 


IM’NA (D3'D° [holding back]: "Ipard : 
Jemna), a descendant of Asher, son of Helem, and 
one of the “chief princes” of the tribe (1 Chr. vii. 
30; comp. $0). 


IM’NAH (773239 [luck, success]: "leuvd; 
[Vat. Ivva:] Jemna). 1. The first-born of Asher 
(1 Chr. vii. 30). In the Pentateuch the name 
(identical with the present) is given in the A. V. 
as JIMNAH. 

2. (Vat. Acuay.] Kore ben-Imnah, the Levite, 
assisted in the reforms of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxxi. 
14). 

* IMPLEAD (A. V. Acts xix. 38) is a tech- 
nical term (like Luke's éyxadelrwcay), signifying 
** to accuse,’’ or ‘ prosecute '’ by a due course of law. 
The proper word occurs in the proper place. It is 
the city-councilor who speaks in that passage (see 
in loc.), pointing out to the Ephesians the lawful 
remedy for their grievances as opposed to one un- 
lawful. H. 

* IMPORTABLE occurs in the Prayer of 
Manasses : = importabilis in the Vulg. 4. e. insup- 
portable, unendurable, said of the divine threaten- 
ing. The word is now obsolete in that sense. 

H. 

* IMPOTENT (from impotens) signifies 
“strenevthless,’’ “sick,’? “infirm.” It is the ren- 
dering of &c¢0eva@y in John v. 3, and in Acts iv. 9; 
but of ddvvaros in Acts xiv. 8. H. 


* IMPRISONMENT. [Puntsuments.] 

IM’RAH (TT) [obstinacy, Ges.]: "Iupdy; 
[Vat. corrupt;] Alex. leupa: Jamra), a descendant 
of Asher, of the family of ZorHAn (1 Chr. vii. 36), 
and named as one of the chiefs of the tribe. 

IWRI ona! [eloquent] eo cls (‘AuBpatps 
[Vat.] Alex. omit: Omrai, but it seems to have 
changed places with the preceding name.) A man 
of Judah of the great family of Pharez (1 Chr. 
ix. 4). 

2. (Apap; [ Vat. FA. Apape:; Alex. Miapr:] 
Amri), father or progenitor of ZACcUR, who as- 
sisted Nehemiah in the rebuilding of the wall of 
Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 2). 


* INCANTATIONS. [Maaic.] 

INCENSE, MTD)? (ketérdh), Deut. xxxiii. 
10; amor (ketéreth), Ex. xxv. 6, xxx. 1, &e.; 
PIQUA? (lebindh), Is. xliii. 23, Ix. 6, &e. The 
incense employed in the service of the tabernacle 
was distinguished as DMSO nnep (ketéreth 
hussammim), Ex. xxv. 6, from being compounded 
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of the perfumes stacte, onycha, galbanum, and pure 
frankincense. All incense which was not made 
of these ingredients was called TTI TTP 
(ketordh zardh), Ex. xxx. 9, and was forbidden to 
be offered. According to Rashi on Ex. xxx. 34, the 
above-mentioned perfumes were mixed in equal pro- 
portions, seventy manehs being taken of each. 1 oo 
were compounded by the skill of the apothecary, to 

whose use, according to rabbinical tradition, was 
devoted a portion of the temple, called, from the 
name of the family whose especial duty it was to 
prepare the incense, ‘the house of Abtines.”” So 
in the large temples of India “ is retained a man 
whose chief business it is to distil sweet waters 
from tiowers, and to extract oil from wood, flowers, 
and other substances’ (Roberts, Orcent. Jllus. p. 
82). The priest or Levite to whose care the incense 


was intrusted, was one of the fifteen M°I VO 
(meminnim), or prefects of the temple. Constant 
watch was kept in the house of Abtines that the 
incense might always be in readiness (Buxtorf, 


Lex. Talm. s. y. OID). 


In addition to the four ingredients already men- 
tioned Jarchi enumerates seven others, thus making 
eleven, which the Jewish doctors affirm were com- 
municated to Moses on Mount Sinai. Josephus 
(B. J. v. 5, § 5) mentions thirteen. The propor- 
tions of the additional spices are given by Mai- 
inonides (Celé hammikdash, ii. 2, § 3) as follows. 
Of myrrh, cassia, spikenard, and saffron, sixteen 
manelhs each. Of costus twelve manebs. cinnamon 
nine manchs, sweet bark three manehs. The weight 
of the whole confection was 368 manehs. To these 
was added the fourth part of a cab of salt of Sodom. 
with amber of Jordan, and an herb called “the 


smoke-raiser” (JW) moyD, madleh dshdn), 
known only to the cunning in such matters, to 
whom the secret descended by tradition. In the 
ordinary daily service one maneh was used, half in 
the morning and half in the evening. Allowing 
then one maneh of incense for each day of the solar 
year, the three manehs which remained were again 
pounded, and used by the high-priest on the day 
of atonement (Lev. xvi. 12). A store of it was 
constantly kept in the temple (Jos. B. J. vi. 8, 
3). 
; The incense possessed the threefold characteristic 
of being salted (not tempered as in A. V.), pure 
and holy. Salt was the symbol of incorruptness, 
and nothing, says Maimonides, was offered without 
it, except the wine of the drink-offerings, the blood, 
and the wood (cf. Lev. ii. 13). The expression 


2A TWD (bad bebad), Ex. xxx. 34, is interpreted 
by the Chaldee “weight by weight,’ that is, an 
equal weight of each (ef. Jarchi, in loc.); and this 
rendering is adopted by our version. Others how- 
ever, and among them Aben Ezra and Maimonides, 
consider it as signifying that each of the spices was 
separately prepared, and that all were afterwards 
mixed. The incense thus compounded was specially 
set apart for the service of the sanctuary: its dese- 
cration was punished with death (Ex. xxx. 37, 38); 
as in some part of India, according to Michaelis 
(Mosaisch. Recht, art. 249), it was considered high 
treason for any person to make use of the best sort 
of Calambak, which was for the service of the king 
alone. 

Aaron, as high-priest, was originally appointed 
to offer incense, but in the daily service of the 
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second temple the office devolved upon the inferler 
priests, from among whom one was chosen by iot 

(Mishna, Yoma, ii. 4; Luke i. 9), each morning 
and evening (Abarbanel on Lev. x. 1). A peculiar 
blessing was supposed to be attached to this service, 
and in order that all might share in it, the lot was 
cast among those who were “ new to the incense,” 
if any remained (Mishna, Yom, |. c.; Bartenora on 
Tamid, v. 2). Uzziah was punished for his pre- 
sumption in attempting to infringe the prerogatives 
of the descendants of Aaron, who were consecrated 
to burn incense (2 Chr. xxvi. 16-21: Jos. Ant. ix. 
10, 4). The officiating priest appointed another, 
whose office it was to take the fire from the brazen 
altar. According to Maimonides (7mid. Umus. ii. 
8, iii. 5) this fire was taken from the second pile, 
which was over against the S. E. corner of the altar 
of burnt-offering, and was of fig-tree wood. A silver 


shovel (TANS, machtah) was first filled with the 


live coals, ‘and afterwards emptied into a golden 
one, smaller than the former, so that some of the 
coals were spilled (Mishna, T amid, v. 5, Yoma, iv. 
4; cf. Rev. viii. 5). Another priest cleared the golden 
altar from the cinders which had been left at the 
previous offering of incense (Mishna, Tamid, iii. 6, 
9, vi. 1). 

The times of offering incense were specified in 
the instructions first given to Moses (Ex. xxx. 7, 8). 
The morning incense was offered when the lamps 
were trimmed in the holy place, and before the 
sacrifice, when the watchman set for the purpose 
announced the break of day (Mishna, Yoma, iii. 
1, 5). When the lamps were lighted « between the 
evenings,’ after the evening sacrifice and before 
the drink-offerings were offered, incense was again 
burnt on the golden altar, which ‘“‘ belonged to the 
oracle’? (1 K. vi. 22), and stood before the veil 
which separated the holy place from the Holy of 
IJolies, the throne of God (Rev. viii. 4; Philo, de 
Anim. tdon. § 3). 

When the priest entered the holy place with the 
incense, all the people were removed from the 
temple, and from between the porch and the altar 
(Maimon. 7nd. Umus. iii. 3; ef. Luke i. 10). 
The incense was then brought from the house of 


Abtines in a large vessel of gold called *}D (caph), 


in which was a phial (“J“T2, dbazic, properly “a 
salver '’) containing the incense (Mishna, Jamid, 
v. 4). The assistant priests who attended to the 
lamps, the clearing of the golden altar from the 
cinders, and the fetching fire from the altar of 
burnt-offering, performed their offices singly, howed 
towards the ark of the covenant, and left the holy 
place before the priest, whose lot it was to offer 
incense, entered. Profound silence was observed 
among the congregation who were praying without 
(cf. Rev. viii. 1), and at a signal from the prefect 
the priest cast the incense on the fire (Mishna, 
Tamid, vi. 3), and bowing reverently towards the 
Holy of Holies retired slowly backwards, not pro- 
longing his prayer that he might not alarm the 
congregation, or cause them to fear that he had 
been struck dead for offering unworthily (Lev. xvi. 
18; Luke i. 21: Mishna, Yoma, v. 1). When he 
came out he pronounced the blessing in Num. wv 
24-26, the ‘‘ magrephah " sounded, and the Levites 
burst forth into song, accompanied by the full swell 
of the temple music, the sound of which, say th> 
Rabbins, could be heard as far as Jericho (Mishna, 
Tamid, iii. 8). It is possible that this may be 
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alluded to in Rev. viii. 5. The priest then emptied 
the censer in a clean place, and hung it on one of 
the horns of the altar of burnt-offering. 

On the day of atonement the service was dif- 
ferent. The high-priest, after sacrificing the bullock 
es a sin-offering for himself and his family, took 
incense in his left hand and a golden shovel filled 
with live coals from the west side of the brazen 
altar (Jarchi on Lev. xvi. 12) in his right, and 
went into the Holy of Holies. He then placed the 
shovel upon the ark between the two bars. In the 
second temple, where there was no ark, a stone was 
substituted. Then sprinkling the incense upon the 
coals, he stayed till the house was filled with smoke, 
and walking slowly backwards came without the 
veil, where he prayed for a short time (Maimonides, 

Yom hakkippur, quoted by Ainsworth on Ler. 
xvi.; Outram de Sacrificiis, i. 8, § 11). 

The offering of incense has formed a part of the 
religious ceremonies of most ancient nations. ‘The 
Egyptians burnt resin in honor of the sun at its 
rising, myrrh when in its meridian, and a mixture 
called Kuphi at its setting (Wilkinson, Anc. /9. 
v. 315). Plutarch (de /s. et Os. c. 52, 80) describes 
Kuphi as a mixture of sixteen ingredients. “In 
the temple of Siva incense is offered to the Lingam 
six times in twenty-four bours"’ (Roberts, Ovient. 
dilus. p. 468). {t was an element in the idolatrous 
worship of the Israelites (Jer. xi. 12, 17, xlviii. 35; 
2 Chr. xxxiv. 25). 

With regard to the symbolical meaning of in- 
cense, opinions have been many and widely differ- 
ing. While Maimonides regarded it merely as a 
perfume designed to counteract the effluvia arising 
from the beasts which were slaughtered for the 
daily sacrifice, other interpreters have allowed their 
imayinations to run riot, and vied with the wildest 
speculations of the Midrashim. Philo ( Quis rer. 
div. heer. sit, § 41, p. 501) conceives the stacte and 
onycha to be symbolical of water and earth; gul- 
banum and frankincense of air and fire. Josephus, 
following the traditions of his time, believed that 
the ingredients of the incense were chosen from the 
products of the sea, the inhabited and the unin- 
habited parts of the earth, to indicate that all 
things are of God and for God (B. J.v. 5,§ 5). As 
the temple or tabernacle was the palace of Jehovah, 
the theocratic king of Israel, and the ark of the 
covenant his throne, so the incense, in the opinion 
of some, corresponded to the perfumes in which the 
luxurious monarchs of the Kast delighted. It may 
mean all this, but it must mean much more. 
Gsrotius, on Ex. xxx. 1, says the mystical significa- 
tion is “ sursum habenda corda."’ Cornelius a 
Lapide, on Ex. xxx. 34, considers it as an apt 
emblem of propitiation, and finds a symbolical 
meaning in the several ingredients. Fairbairn 
( Typology of Scripture, ii. 820), with many others, 
looks upon prayer as the reality of which incense 
is the symbol, founding his conclusion upon Ps. 
exli. 2; Rev. v. 8, viii. 3, 4. Behr (Symbd. d. Mos. 
Cult. vol. i., vi. § 4) opposes this view of the sub- 
ject, on the ground that the chief thing in offering 
incense, is not the producing of the smoke, which 
preases like prayer towards heaven, but the spread- 
ing of the fragrance. His own exposition may be 
summed up as follows. Prayer, among all oriental 
nations, signifies calling upon the name of God. 
The oldest prayers consisted in the mere enumera- 
tion of the several titles of God. The Scripture 
dlaces incense in close relationship to prayer, 80 
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Hence incense itself is a symbol of the name of 
God. The ingredients of the incense correspond 
severally to the perfections of God, though it is 
impossible to decide to which of the four names of 
God each belongs. Perhaps stacte corresponds to 


TTS (Jehovah), onycha to DTN (£léhim), 


galbanum to ‘I (chai), and frankincense to WV)? 
(kddésh). Such is Béhr's exposition of the sym- 
bolism of incense, rather ingenious than logical. 
Looking upon incense in connection with the other 
ceremonial observances of the Mosaic ritual, it 
would rather seem to be symbolical, not of prayer 
itself, but of that which makes prayer acceptable, 
the intercession of Christ. In Rev. viii. 3, 4, the 
incense is spoken of as something distinct from, 
though offered with, the prayers of all the saints 
(cf. Luke i. 10); and in Rev. v. 8 it is the golden 
vials, and not the odors or incense, which are said 
to be the prayers of saints. Ps. cxlie 2, at first 
sight, appears to militate against this conclusion; 
but if it be argued from this passage that incense 
is an emblem of prayer, it must also be allowed 
that the evening sacrifice has the same symbolical 
meaning. W. A. W. 


INDIA (NM, i.e. Hoddu: 4 "IvBueh: India) 
The name of India does not occur in the Bible be. 
fore the book of Esther, where it is noticed as the 
limit of the territories of Ahasuerus in the east, as 
Ethiopia was in the west (i. 1; viii. 9); the names 
are similarly connected by Herodotus (vii. 9). The 
Hebrew form “ Hoddu"’ is an abbreviation of 
Honadu, which is identical with the indigenous 
names of the river Indus, “ Hindu,”’ or “ Sindhu,” 
and again with the ancient name of the country as 
it appears in the Vendidad, “ Hapta Hendu.’’ The 
native form “ Sindus '’ is noticed by Pliny (vi. 23) 
The India of the book of Esther is not the penin- 
sula of Hindostan, but the country surrounding the 
Indus — the Punjab, and perhaps Scinde — the 
India which Herodotus describes (iii. 98) as form- 
ing part of the Persian empire under Darius, and 
the India which at a later period was conquered by 
Alexander the Great. The name occurs in the 
inscriptions of Persepolis and Nakhsh-i-Rustam, 
but not in those of Behistiin (Rawlinson, Herod. ii. 
485). In 1 Mace. viii. 8, India is reckoned among 
the countries which Eumenes, king of Pergamus, 
received out of the former possessions of Antiochus 
the Great. It is clear that India proper cannot be 
understood, inasmuch as this never belonged either © 
to Antiochus or kumenes. At the same time none 
of the explanations offered by commentators are 
satisfactory: the Eneti of Paphlagonia have been 
suggested, but these people had disappeared long 
before (Strab. xii. 534): the India of Xenophon 
(Cyrop. i. 5, § 3, iii. 2, § 25), which may have been 
above the Carian stream named Indus (Plin. v. 29, 
probably the Calbis), is more likely; but the emen- 
dation ** Mysia and Ionia’ for Medea and /ndia, 
offers the best solution of the ditticulty. [IonrA.] 
A more authentic notice of the country occurs in 
1 Mace. vi. 37, where Indians are noticed as the 
drivers of the war-elephants introduced into the 
army of the Syrian king. (See also 1 Esdr. iii. 2; 
Esth. xiii. 1; xvi. 1.) 

But though the name of India occurs so seldom, 
the people and productions of that country must 
have been tolerably well known to the Jews. There 
is undoubted evidence that an active trade was 


that offering incense is synonymous with worship. | carried on between India and Western Asia: the 
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Tyrians established their depéts on the shores of 
the Pertian Gulf, and procured “ horns of ivory and 
ebony,’ “broidered work and rich apparel ’’ (Ez. 
xxvii. 15, 24), by a route which crossed the Arabian 
desert by land, and then followed the coasts of the 
Indian ocean by sea. The trade opened by Solomon 
with Ophir through the Red Sea chiefly consisted 
of Indian articles, and some of the names even of 
the articles, alyummim, “sandal wood,” kophim, 
‘+ apes,’ thucciim, “ peacocks,’ are of Indian origin 
(Humboldt, Ausmos, ii. 133); to which we may 
add the Hebrew name of the “ topaz,” pitdah, 
derived from the Sanscrit pita. There is a strong 
probability that productions of yet greater utility 
were furnished by India through Syria to the shores 
of Europe, and that the Greeks derived both the 
term xaculrepos (comp. the Sanscrit kastira), and 
the article it represents, “tin,’’ from the coasts of 
India. The connection thus established with India 
led to the opinion that the Indians were included 
under the“ethnolovical title of Cush (Gen. x. 6), 
and hence the Syrian, Chaldean, and Arabic ver- 
sions frequently render that term by India or In- 
dians, as in 2 Chr. xxi. 16; Is. xi. 11, xviii. 1; 
Jer. xiii. 23; Zeph. iii. 10. For the connection 
which some have soucht to establish between India 
and Paradise, see Eprn. [See on this word 
Roediger’s Addit. ad Ges. Thes. p. 83. — H.] 
W. I. B. 


* INFIDEL, known to our Bible phraseology 
only in 2 Cor. vi. 15,and 1 Tim. v. 8. Instead of 
this positive term the privative ‘ unbeliever ” 
(&mioros) is more correct, a distinction elsewhere 
observed in the rendering. The A. V. misses also 
the alliteration in the former of the above passages. 


H. 
INHERITANCE. 
INK, INKHORN. 


INN (a. malin: nardAupa, wavBoxetov)- 
The Hebrew word thus rendered literally signifies 
‘6g lodzing-place for the night."’@ Inns, in our 
sense of the term, were, as they still are, unknown 
in the Fast, where hospitality is religiously practiced. 
The khans, or caravanserais, are the representatives 
of European inns, and these were established but 
gradually. It is doubtful whether there is any 
allusion to them in the Old Testament. The 


(HeiR.] 
[WRITING.] 


halting-place of a caravan was selected originally. 


on account of its proximity to water or pasture, by 
which the travellers pitched their tents and passed 
the night. Such was undoubtedly the “inn” at 
which occurred the incident in the life of Moses, 
narrated in Ex. iv. 24. It was probably one of the 
halting-places of the Ishmaelitish merchants who 
traded to Egypt with their camel-loads of spices. 
Moses was on his journey from the land of Midian, 
and the merchants in Gen. xxxvii. are called indis- 
criminately Ishmaelites and Midianites. At one 
of these stations, too, the first which they reached 
after leaving the city, and no doubt within a short 
distance from it, Joseph’s brethren discovered that 
their money had been replaced in their wallets 
(Gen. xlii. 27). 

Increased commercial intercourse, and in later 


a In the language of the A. V. * to lodge ”’ has the 


force of remaining for the night. The word ~ is 
rendered in 1 K. xix. 9 “lodge; in Gen. xix. 2 
® tarry all night ;’ comp. also Jer. xiv. 8, Ke. 


b The erection of hospitals in the middle ages was | 


INN 


times religious enthusiasm for pilgrimages® gave 
rise to the establishment of more permanent accom- 
modation for travellers. On the more frequented 
routes, remote from towns (Jer. ix. 2), caravanserais 
were in course of time erected, often at the expense 
of the wealthy. The following description of one 
of those on the road from Baghdad to Babylon will 
suffice for all: “It is a large and substantial 
square building, in the distance resembling a for- 
tress, being surrounded with a lofty wall, and 
flanked by round towers to defend the inmates in 
case of attack. Passing through a strong gateway, 
the guest enters a large court, the sides of which 
are divided into numerous arched compartments. 
open in front, for the accommodation of separate 
parties and for the reception of goods. In the 
centre is a spacious raised platform, used for sleep- 
ing upon at night, or for the devotions of the faith- 
ful duriny the day. Between the outer wall and 
the compartments are wide vaulted arcades, ex- 
tending round the entire building, where the beasts 
of burden are placed. Upon the roof of the arcades 
is an excellent terrace, and over the gateway an 
elevated tower containing two rooms—one of which 
is open at the sides, permitting the occupants to 
enjoy every breath of air that passes across the 
heated plain. The terrace is tolerably clean; but 
the court and stabling below are ankle-deep in 
chopped straw and filth "’ (Loftus, Chaldea, p. 13). 
The great khans established by the Persian kings 
and great men, at intervals of about six miles on 
the roads from Haghdad to the sacred places, are 
provided with stables for the horses of the pilgrims. 
“ Within these stables, on both sides, are other 
cells for travellers’ (Layard, Nin. and Bub. p. 478, 
note). The “stall" or “manger,’’ mentioned in 
Luke ii. 7, was probably in a stable of this kind. 
Such khans are sometimes situated near running 
streams, or have a supply of water of some kind, 
but the traveller must carry all his provisions with 
him (Ouseley, Trav. in Persia, i. 261, note). At 
Damascus the khans are, many of them, substantial 
buildings ; the small rooms which surround the 
court, as well as those above them which are entered 
from a gallery, are used by the merchants of the 
city for depositing their goods (Porter's Damascus, 
i. 33). The wekulehs of modern Egypt are of a 
similar description (Lane, Afod. /g. ii. 10). 

“The house of paths” (Prov. viii. 2, dy ofme 
8:d8wy, Vers. Ven.), where Wisdom took her stand, 
is understood by some to refer appropriately to a 
khan built where many ways met and frequented 
by many travellers. A similar meaning has been 


attached to =a) rVMNA, gérith Cimham, “the 


hostel of Chimham * (Jer. xli. 17), beside Bethle- 
hem, built by the liberality of the son of Barzillai 
for the benefit of those who were going down to 
Egypt (Stanley, S. ¢ P., p. 163; App. § 90). The 
Targum says, “which David gave to Chimham, 
son of Barzillai the Gileadite’’ (comp. 2 Sam. xix. 
37, 38). With regard to this passage, the ancient 
versions are strangely at variance. The LXX. had 


evidently another reading with 2 and 2 transposed, 
which they left untranslated yaBnpayauda, Alex. 


due to the same cause. Paula, the friend of Jerome, 
built several on the road to Bethlehem ; and the Scoteb 
and Irish residents in France erected hospitals for the 
use of pilgrims of their own nation, on their way te 
Rome (Beckmann, Hist. of Inv ii. 457). Hence Ars 
pital, hostel, and finally Aotel. 


INN 


ynBnpw0xauday- The Vulgate, if intended to he | 0 
literal, must have read "p22 D7, peregrin- 
antes in Chanaam. The Arabic, following the Alex- 
andrian MS., read it év yi alee the hte bas “in 
the land of Berothchamaam.” Th 


I3915, dédré, “in the threshing-floors,” as if 


FVINIZ, begornéth. Josephus had a reading 
different from all, VYVTI3, dbegidrdth, “in the 
fulds of? Chimham; for he says the fugitives went 
to a certain place called Mandra"™ (Mdv5pa 
Aeyduevor, pig x. 9, § 5), and in this he was 
followed by Aquila and the Hexaplar Syriac. 

The xavSoxeiov (Luke x. 34) probably differed 
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or * innkeeper ” (wavdoxels, Luke x. 35), whe 
supplied some few of the necessary provisions, and 
attended to the wants of travellers left to his charge. 
The word has been adopted in the later Hebrew, 
and appears in the Mishna ( Yebamoth, xvi. 7) 


under the form ))1315, ptindak, and the host is 


\PT31D, pindiki. The Jews were forbidden to 


put up their beasts at establishments of this kind 
kept by idolaters (Aboda Zara, ii. 1). It appears 
that houses of entertainment were sometimes, as 
in Egypt (Her. ii. 35), kept by women, whose 
character was such that their evidence was regarded 
with suspicion. In the Mishna ( Yebamoth, xvi. 7) 
a tale is told of a company of Levites who were 


trom the «ardAuya (Luke ii. 7) in having a “ host ” piaechs to Zoar, the City of Palms, when one of 
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{}r-m fell ill on the road and was left by his com- ' 
rades at an inn, under the charge of the hostess 


(FVD, piindekith = ravBoxeurpla). On their 
return to inquire for their friend, the hostess told 
them he was dead and buried, but they refused to 
believe her till she produced his staff, wallet, and 
roll of the law. In Josh. ii. 1, *121¥, zéndh, the 
term applied to Rahab, is rendered in the Targum 


of Jonathan SIVT3N5, piindekitha, «a woman 
who keeps an inn.” So in Judg. xi. 1, of the, 
mother of Jephthah; of Delilah (Judg. xvi. 1) and | 
the two women who appealed to Solomon (1 K. iii. 
16). The words, in the opinion of Kimchi on Josh. | 
ii. 1, appear to have been synonymous. 

In some parts of modern Syria a nearer approach | 


the intrusive visits of children and idlers, and te 
provide a place of safety for the animals at night. 
It is not customary for the village to furnish these 
supplies gratis, but the traveller pays for them at 
usual rates, the caterer being the referee in case of 
a dispute between the buyer and seller. The caterer 
receives a compensation for his services proportioned 
to the genervsity of the traveller. G. E. P. 


INSTANT, INSTANTLY. A word em- 
ployed by our translators in the N. T. with the 
force of urgency or earnestness, to render five dis- 
tinct Greek words. We still say “ at the instance 
of,” but as that sense is no longer attached to 
_“ instant ’? — though it is still to the verb “ insist,” 
and to other compounds of the same root, such as 
“ persist,’’ “ constant’? —it has been thought ad- 


bas been made to the European system. The people | visable to notice its occurrences. They afford an 
of ¢s-Salt, according to Burckhardt, support four | interesting example, if an additional one be needed, 
taverns (Wenzel or Medhafe) at the public expense. of the close connection which there is between the 
At these the traveller is furnished with ev erything | Authorized Version and the Vulgate: the Vulgate 
he may require, so long as he chooses to remain, having, as will be seen, suggested the word in three 


provided his stay is not unreasonably protracted. 
The expenses are paid by a tax on the heads of 
families, and a kind of landlord superintends the 
establishment (Trav. in Syria, p. 36). 

W. A. W. 

* The statement ascribed above to Burckhardt 
is not strictly correct. In modern Syria, in all 
villages not provided with a khan, there is a house. 
usually the dwelling of the sheikh, which is called 
the menzoul, which is the place of entertainment 
of all strangers who are not visiting at the houses 
of friends. One of the villagers is officially desig- 
nated as the Ahvdt or caterer, and his business is 
% direct strangers 
with provisions and fodder if required, to keep off 


to the menzoul, to supply them | 


out of its five occurrences. 


| 1. grovdalws — “ they besought Fim instantly” 
(Luke vii. 4). This word is elsewhere commonly 
rendered “ earnestly,’’ which is very suitable here. 


2. éréxewro, from émrikeimar, to lie upon: — 
“they were instant with loud voices” (Vulg. in- 
stabant), Luke xxiii. 23. This might be rendered 
“they were pressing ’’ (as in ver. 1). 

3. év éxrevela, “instantly serving God ** (Acta 
xxvi. 7). The metaphor at the root of this word 
is that of stretching —on the stretch. Elsewhere 
in ie A. V. it is represented by « fervently.” 


ovvTes, ‘continuing instant’ 
>), Vulg . instantes. Here the adjectiv 
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ls hardly necessary, the word being elsewhere ren- 
dered by “ continuing ” — or to preserve the rhythm 
of so familiar a sentence — “ continuing stedfast " 
{as Acts ii. 42). 

5. ’Exlornoi, from épiordva, to stand by or 
upon — “be instant in season, out of season’ (2 
Tim. iy. 2), Vulg. insta. Four verses further on 
it is rendered, “is at hand.’* The sense is * stand 
ready,”’ ‘be alert’? for whatever may happen. Of 
the five words this is the only one which contains 
the same metaphor as “ instant.”’ 

In Luke ii. 38, “that instant’ is literally * that 
same hour,” — airy 7H dpe. G. 

* INWARD is used in the expression “my 
inward friends,’ for “familiar,’’ ‘ confidential ”’ 
(A. V.) Job xix. 19 (“TYD %7WS, lit. men of my 
intimacy). The patriarch complains that those 
with whom he had been most familiar, to whom 
be had made known his most secret thoughts, had 
turned against him and abhorred him. H. 


* INTEREST. [Loan; Usury.] 
* INTERPRETER. [Propuet; Maarc.] 


IO/NIA ([Semitic 71°, Javan, which see:] 
"Iwvia). The substitution of this word for 7 "I»y- 
Such in 1 Mace. viii. 8 (A. V. “ India”) is a con- 
jecture of Grotius, without any authority of MSS. 
It must be acknowledged, however, that the change 
removes a great difficulty, especially if, as the same 
commentator suggests, Mugia [Mysta] be substi- 
tuted for Myn8ela or Mndia in the same context.¢ 
The passage refers to the cession of territory which 
the Komans forced Antiochus the Great to make; 
and it is evident that India and Media are nothing 
to the purpose, whereas Ionia and Mysia were 
among the districts cis Taurum, which were given 
up to Eumenes. 

As to the term Ionia, the name was given in 
early times to that part of the western coast of 
Asia Minor which lay between /Eolis on the north 
and Doris on the south. These were properly eth- 
nolovical terms, and had reference to the tribes of 
Greek settlers along this shore. Ionia, with its 
islands, was celebrated for its twelve, afterwards 
thirteen cities; five of which, Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Miletus, Chios, and Samos, are conspicuous in the 
N. T. In Koman times Ionia ceased to have any 
political significance, being absorbed in the province 
of Asia. ‘The term, however, was still occasionally 
used, as in Joseph. Ant. xvi. 2, § 3, from which 
passayve we learn that the Jews were numerous in 
this district. This whole chapter in Josephus is 
very interesting, as a geographical illustration of 
that part of the coast. [JAVAN.] J.S. H. 

IPHEDEAH (4 ayl.] (TTD) [whom Je- 
hovah frees]: "lepadias; [Vat. lepepesa;] Alex. 
lepadia: Jephdaia), a descendant of Benjamin, 
one of the Bene-Shashak (1 Chr. viii. 25); specially 
named as a chief of the tribe, and as residing in 
Jerusalem (comp. ver. 28). 


IR (WD [city, town]: “op, as if WY; Alex. 
Qpa; [Vat. om.; Comp. “Ip:] Htr), 1 Chr. vii. 
12 [Ir1.] 

VRA (SVP [eigilant, Dietr.; or watcher): 


@ * For a copious note on this textual question, see 
Pritzsche's Handb, zu den Apokryphen, iii. 124. Un- 
ess the text be corrupt, it is impossible to acquit the 
writer of Maccabees of gross inaccuracy. Drusius and 


IRAM 


Tra) 1 Cipds, [Vat.] Alex. E:pas.) “ The 
Jairite,"” named in the catalogue of David's great 
officers (2 Sam. xx. 26) as ‘priest to David" 


(jiJ*: A. V. “achief ruler’). The Peshito ver- 
sion for ‘Jairite’’ has “from Jathir,”’ tf. e. prob- 
ably JATTir, where David had found friends during 
his troubles with Saul. [Jarkire.] If this can 
be maintained, and it certainly has an air of prob- 
ability, then this Ira is identical with — 

2. (“Ipas, Ipd; [Vat. Erpas, Ipa;) Alex. Expas, 
[Ipas]) ‘Ira the Ithrite’’ (“7775 A. V. omits 
the article), that is, the Jattirite, one of the heroes 
of David's guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 38; 1 Chr. xi. 40). 
(IrHuiTe; JaATTIR: JETHER. ] 

3. (“Ipas, "Qod; [Vat. Erpas, Npas:] Alex. 
Opa; [in 1 Chr. xxvii, ‘O8oulas, Alex. E:pa, 
Comp. "Ipa:] Hira.) Another member of David's 
guard, a Tekoite, son of Ikkesh (2 Sam. xxiii. 26; 
1 Chr. xi. 28). Ira was leader of the sixth monthly 
course of 24,000, as appointed by David (1 Chr 
Xxvii. 9). 


VRAD (THY [ fleet, rapid, Dietr.]: Taisds 
in both MSS.; Joseph. "lapé3ns: Syr. Idar: Jrad), 
son of Enoch; grandson of Cain, and father of 
Mehujael (Gen. iv. 18). 


VRAM (OY [watchful, Dietr.]: Zapeiy; 


[Alex. Zapwet, Hpay; Vat. in Chr., Zapweir:] 
Hiram; “belonging to a city,” Ges.), a leader 
(FITS: LXX. syeudv: “phylarch," A. V 
‘‘duke’’) of the Edomites (Gen. xxxvi. 43; 1 Chr. 
i. 54), #. e. the chief of a family or tribe. He oc- 
curs in the list of “the names of the dukes [that 
came] of Esau, according to their families, after 
their places, by their names”? (Gen. xxxvi. 40-43); 
but none of these names is found in the genealocy 
of Isau’s immediate descendants; the latter being 
separated from them by the enumeration of the 
sons of Seir and the kings of Edom, both in Gen. 
and Chr. They were certainly descendauts of 
Fsau, but in what generation is not known; ev- 
idently not in a remote one. The sacred records 
are generally confined to the history of the chosen 
race. and the reason of the exclusion of the Edomite 
genealogy beyond the second generation is thus 
explicable. In remarking on this gap in the ge- 
nealogy, we must add that there appears to be no 
safe ground for supposing a chronological sequence 
of sons and grandsons of Esau, sons of Seir, kings 
of Edom, and lastly descendants of Esau again, 
ruling over the Edomites. ‘These were probally 


in part, or wholly, contemporaneous; and ANTS, 
we think, should be regarded as signifying a chief 
of a tribe, ete. (as rendered above), rather than a 
king. The Jewish assertion that these terms sig- 
nified the same rank, except that the former was 
uncrowned and the Jatter crowned, may be safely 
neglected. 

The names of which Iram is one are “ according 
to their families, after their places (or ‘towna,' 


BM), by their names"’ (ver. 40); and again 
(ver. 43), “These [be] the dukes of Edom, ac- 
cording to their habitations in the land of their 
possession.” These words imply that tribes and 


others had suggested the change of names before Gro- 
tius. It has been thought possible also that the erree 
may have crept into the Greek in the process of trans 
lation from the Aramsan. H. 


IR-HA-HERES 


places were called after their leaders and founders, 
and tend to confirm the preceding remarks on the 
descendants of Esau being chiefs of tribes, and 
probably more or less contemporaneous with each 
other, and with the kings and Horites named to- 
gether with them in the same records. It has been 
suggested that the names we are considering are 
those of the tribes and places founded by Fsau’s 
immediate descendants, mentioned earlier in the 
record; but no proof has been adduced in support 
of this theory. 

The time of the final destruction of the Horites 
is uncertain. By analogy with the conquest of 
Canaan (cf. Deut. ii. 12, 22) we may perhaps infer 
that it was not immediate on Esau’s settlement. 
No identification of Iram has been found. 

E. S. P. 


IR-HA-HE’RES, in A. V. Tue Ciry oF 
Destruction (ODT WY, var. OO WY: 
[xéAis doedéx; FA.! x. acednAtov; Comp. x. 


dxepes]: Civitas Solis), the name or an appellation 
of a city in Ecypt, mentioned only in Is. xix. 18. 


The reading O")i,) is that of most MSS. the Syr. 


Aq. and Theod., the other reading, Df, is sup- 
ported by the LXX., but only in form, by Symm. 
who has wéaAts HAlov, and the Vulg. Gesenius 
( Thes. pp. 391 a, 522) prefers the latter reading. 

ere are various explanations: we shall first take 
those that treat it as a proper name, then those 
that suppose it to he an appellation used by the 
prophet to denote the future of the city. 


1. OITA WY, city of the sun, a translation 
of the Egyptian sacred name of Heliopolis, gener- 
ally called in the Bible On, the Hebrew form of 
its civil name AN [ON], and once Beth-shemesh, 
“the house of the sun’’ (Jer. xliii. 13), a more 
literal translation than this supposed one of the 
sacred name [BETH-SHEMESH]. 


2. OTT WY, or ODI WY, the city 
Paty a transcription in the second word of the 
Egyptian sacred name of Heliopolis, HA-ka, “the 
abode (lit. house’) of the sun.’’ This explana- 
tion would necessitate the omission of the article. 
The LXX. favor it. 


3. OTT WY, a city destroyed, li lit. “a city 
of destruction ; " in A. V. “the city of destruc- 
tion,’ meaning that one of the five cities men- 
tioned should be destroyed, according to Isaiah's 
idiom. 

4. DIT WY, a city preserved, meaning 
that one of the five cities mentioned should be pre- 
served. Gesenius, who proposes this construction, 
if the second word be not part of the name of the 


- & 


place, compares the Arabic Le , “he guarded, 


kept, preserved,’’ etc. It may be remarked that 
the word HerEs or Hres in ancient Egyptian, 
probably signifies “a guardian.” This rendering 
of Gesenius is, however, merely conjectural, and 
seems to have been favored by him on account of 
its directly contradicting the rendering last no- 
ticed. 

The first of these explanations is highly improb- 
able, for we find elsewhere both the sacred and the 
civil names of Heliopolis, so that a third name, 
merely a varicty of the Hebrew rendering of the 
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sacred name, is very unlikely. The name Beth 
shemesh is, moreover, a more literal translation in 
its first word of the Egyptian name than this sup- 
posed one. It may be remarked, however, as to 
the second word, that one of the towns in Palestine 
called Beth-shemesh, a town of the Levites on the 
bordera of Judah and Dan, was not far from a 
Mount Heres, ODT TW (Judg. i. 35), so that the 
two names as applied to the sun as an object of 
worship might probably be interchangeable. The 
second explanation, which we believe has not been 
hitherto put forth, is liable to the same objection 
as the preceding one, besides that it necessitates the 
exclusion of the article. The fourth explanation 
would not have been noticed had it not been sup- 
ported by the name of Gesenius. The common 
reading and old rendering remains, which certainly 
present no critical difficulties. A very careful ex- 
amination of the xixth chap. of Isaiah, and of the 
xviiith and xxth, which are connected with it, has 
inclined us to prefer it. Egypt and Ethiopia were 
then either under a joint rule or under an Ethiopian 
sovereign. We can, therefore, understand the con- 
nection of the three subjects comprised in the three 
chapters. Chap. xviii. is a prophecy against the 
Ethiopians, xix. is the Burden of Egypt, and xx., 
delivered in the year of the capture of Ashdod by 
Tartan, the general of Sargon, predicts the leading 
captive of the Egyptians and [:thiopians, probably 
the garrison of that great stronghold, as a warning 
to the Israelites who trusted in them for aid. Chap. 
xviii. ends with an indication of the time to which 
it refers, speaking of the Ethiopians—as we un- 
derstand the passage —as sending ‘a present ”’ 
“to the place of the name of the Lord of hosts, 
the mount Zion”’ (ver. 7). If this is to be taken 
in @ proper and not a tropical sense, it would refer 
to the conversion of Ethiopians by the preaching 
of the Law while the Temple yet stood. That such 
had been the case before the gospel was preached 
is evident from the instance of the eunuch of 
Queen Candace, whom Philip met on his return 
homeward from worshipping at Jerusalem, and con- 
verted to Christianity (Acts viii. 26-39). The 
Burden of Egypt seems to point to the times of 
the Persian and Greek dominions over that country. 
The civil war agrees with the troubles of the Do- 
decarchy, then we read of a time of bitter oppres- 
sion by “a cruel lord and [or ‘even'] a fierce 
king,” probably pointing to the Persian conquests 
and rule, and specially to Cambyses, or Cambyses 
and Ochus, and then of the drying of the sea (the 
Red Sea, comp. xi. 15) and the river and canals, 
of the destruction of the water-plants, and of the 
misery of the fishers and workers in linen. The 
princes and counsellors are to lose their wisdom and 
the people to be filled with fear, all which calamities 
seem to have bezun in the desolation of the Persian 
rule. It is not easy to understand what follows as 
to the dread of the land of Judah which the Egyp- 
tians should feel, immediately preceding the men- 
tion of the subject of the article: “In that duy 
shall five cities in the land of Egypt speak the lan- 
guage of Canaan, and swear to the Lord of hosts; 
one shall be called Ir-ha-heres. In that day shall 
there be an altar to the Lord in the midst of the 
land of Egypt, and a pillar at the border thereof 
to the Lord. And it shall be for a sign and for a 
witness unto the Lord of hosts in the land of 
Egypt; for they shall cry unto the Lord because 
of the oppressors, and he shall send them a savior, 
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and a great one, and he shall deliver them "’ (xix. 
28-20). The partial or entire conversion of Egypt 
is prophesied in the next two verses (21,22). ‘The 
time of the Greek dominion, following the Persian 
rule, may be here pointed to. There was then a 
great influx of Jewish settlers, and as we know of 
a Jewish town, Onion, and a great Jewish popula- 
tion at Alexandria, we may suppose that there were 
other large settlements. These would speak the 
language of Canaan,” at first literally, afterwards 
in their retaining the relizion and customs of their 
fathers. The altar would well correspond to the 
temple built by Onias; the pillar, to the synagogue 
of Alexandria, the latter on the northern and west- 
ern borders of Egypt. In this case Alexander 
would be the deliverer. We do not know, how- 
ever, thut at this period there was any recoynition of 
the true God on the part of the Egyptians. If the 
prophecy is to be understood in a proper sense, we 
can however see no other time to which it applies, 
and must suppose that Ir-ha-heres was one of the 
cities partly or wholly inhabited by the Jews in 
Egypt: of these Onion was the most important, 
and to it the rendering, “ One shall be called a city 
of destruction,’’ would apply, since it was destroyed 
ly Titus, while Alexandria, and perhaps the other 
cities, yet stand. If the prophecy is to be taken 
tropically, the best reading and rendering can only 
be determined by verbal criticism. R. S. P. 


IRI (Odpla; Alex. Oupi; [Vat- Oupera: Ald. 
(with preceding word) Mappuw6:ovp!l :] Jorus), 1 
Ksdr. viii. 62. This name answers to Uriah in 
Ezra (viii. 83). But whence did our translators 
get their form ? 


VRI or IR (HY or Y [adorer of Jehovah, 
Dietr.; Jehovah ts watcher, First]: Oipl [Vat. 
-pes] and “Qp; (Alex. ver. 12, Opa, Vat. omits:] 
bai and Vir), a Benjamite, son of Bela, accord- 
ing to 1 Chr. vii. 7, 12. The name does not oc- 
cur in any of the other genealogies of the tribe. 
[HurHaM.] A. C. H. 


IRVJAH (FTA [whom Jehovah sees, or 
Jehovah sees]: Zapovia; [Alex. FA. Zapouas:] 
Jerits), son of Shelemiah, +a captain of the ward "’ 


(INS ¥y2), who met Jeremiah in the gate of 
Jerusalem called the “gate of Benjamin,” accused 
him of being about to desert to the Chaldseans, and 
led him back to the princes (Jer. xxxvii. 13, 14). 


IR-NA’HASH (WMI7WY = serpent-city : 
wéAts Naas; (Comp. 'Hpvads:] Urbs Naas), a 
name which, like many other names of places, oc- 
curs in the genealogical lists of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 
12). Tehinnah Abi Ir-nabash — « father of Ir- 
nahash ’’ — was one of the sons of Eshton, all of 
them being descendants of Chelub (ver. 11). But 
it seems impossible to connect this special genealogy 
with the general genealovies of Judah, and it has 
the air of being a fragment of the records of some 
other family, related, of course, or it would not be 
here, but not the same. May not “Shuah, the 
brother of Chelub"' (ver. 11), be Shunh the Ca- 
naanite, by whose daughter Judah had his three 
eldest sons (Gen. xxxviii. 2, &c.), and these verses 
be a fragment of Canaanite record preserved 
amongst those of the great Israelite family, who 
then became so closely related to the Canaanites ? 
True, the two Shuahs are written differently in 


Hebrew — DW and “WW, but, considering 
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the early date of the one passage and the corm:4 
aud incomplete state of the other, this is perbaje 
not irreconcilable. 


No trace of the name of Ir-nahash attached to 
any site has been discovered. Jerome’s interpre- 
tation (Qu. Hebr. ad loc.) — whether his own of 
a tradition he does not say —is, that Ir-nahash is 
Bethlehem, Nahash being another name for Jesse. 
(NAHASH.] 


VRON Gh [ fearful, perh. God-fearing]: 
Kepwé; Alex. laptev; (Comp. lepdy; Ald. 'Epwr:) 
Jeron), one of the citics of Naphtali, named be- 
tween En-hazor and Migdal-el (Josh. xix. 38); 
hitherto unknown, though possibly Yarn. G. 


IRON (Oma, birzels Ch. Nbr, parz'la: 
al8npos), mentioned with brass as the earliest of 
known metals (Gen. iv. 22). As it is rarely found 
in its native state, but generally in combination 
with oxygen, the knowledge of the art of forging 
iron, which is attributed to Tubal Cain, argues an 
acquaintance with the difficulties which attend the 
smelting of this metal. Iron melts at a tempera- 
ture of about 3000° Fahrenheit, and to produce 
this heat large furnaces supplied by a strong blast 
of air are necessary. But, however difficult it may 
be to imagine a knowledge of such appliances at 
so early a period, it is perfectly certain that the use 
of iron is of extreme antiquity, and that therefore 
some means of overcoming the obstacles in ques- 
tion must have been discovered. What the process 
may have been is left entirely to conjecture; a 
method is employed by the natives of India, ex- 
tremely simple and of great antiquity, which though 
rude is very effective, and suggests the possibility 
of similar knowledge in an early stage of civiliza- 
tion (Ure, Dict. Arts and Sctences, art. Steel). 
The smelting furnaces of Athalia, described by 
Diodorus (v. 13), correspond roughly with the mod- 
ern bloomeries, remains of which still exist in this 
country (Napier, Metullurgy of the Bible, p. 140). 
Malleable iron was in common use, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the ancients were acquainted with cast- 
iron. ‘The allusions in the Bible supply the fol- 
lowing facts. 


The natural wealth of the soil of Canaan is indi- 
cated by describing it as ‘a land whose stones are 
iron’? (Deut. viii. 9). By this Winer (Reale. art. 
éisen) understands the basalt which predominates 
in the Hauran, is the material of which Og's bed- 
stead (Deut. iii. 11) was made, and contains a larve 
percentage of iron. It is more probable that the 
expression is a poetical figure. Pliny (xxxvi. 11), 
who is quoted as an authority, says indeed that 
basalt is ‘‘ferrei coloris atque duritim,’’ but does 
not hint that iron was ever extracted from it. The 
book of Job contains passages which indicate that 
iron was a metal well known. Of the manner of 
procuring it, we learn that “iron is taken from 
dust ’* (xxviii. 2). It does not follow from Job 
xix. 24, that it was used for a writing implement, 
though such may have been the case, any more 
than that adamant was employed for the same pur- 
pose (Jer. xvii. 1), or that shoes were shod with 
iron and brass (Deut. xxxiii. 25). Indeed, iron so 
frequently occurs in poetic figures, that it is diffi- 
cult to discriminate between its literal and meta 
phorical sense. In such passages as the following. 
in which a “ yoke of iron’? (Deut. xxviii. 48) de 
notes hard service; a “rod of iron” (Ps. ii. 9), a 
stern government; a ‘* pillar of iron’’ (Jer. i. 18} 
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a support; and “ threshing instruments of 
tron '’ (Am. i. 3), the means of cruel oppression; 
the hardness and heaviness (Ecclus. xxii. 15) of 
iron are vo clearly the prominent ideas, that though 
it may have been used for the instruments in ques- 
tion, such usage is not of necessity indicated. 
The “furnace of iron” (Deut. iv. 20; 1 K. viii. 
51) is a figure which vividly expresses hard bond- 
age, as represented by the severe labor which at- 
tended the operation of smelting. Iron was used 
for chisels (Deut. xxvii. 5), or something of the 
kind; for axes (Deut. xix.5; 2 K. vi. 5, 6; Is. x. 
34; Hom. /2 iv. 485); for harrows and saws (2 
Sam. xii. 31; 1 Chr. xx. 3); for nails (1 Chr. 
xxii. 3), and the fastenings of the Temple; for 
weapons of war (1 Sam. xvii. 7; Job xx. 24), and 
for war-chariots (Josh. xvii. 16, 18; Judy. i. 19, 
iv. 3, 13). The latter were plated or studded with 
it. Its usage in defensive armor is implied in 2 
Sam. xxiii. 7 (cf. Rev. ix. 9), and as a safeguard 
in peace it appears in fetters (Ps. cv. 18), prison- 
gates (Acts xii. 10), and bars of gates or doors 
(Ps. cvii. 16; Is. xlv. 2), as well as for surgical 
purposes (1 Tim. iv. 2). Sheet-iron was used for 
cooking utensils (Ez. iv. 3; cf. Lev. vii. 9),4 and 
bars of hammered iron are mentioned in Job xi. 
18, though here the LXX. perversely render oidn- 
pos xurds, “cast-iron.” That it was plentiful in 
the time of David appears from 1 Chr. xxii. 3. It 
was used by Solomon, according to Josephus, to 
champ the large rocks with which he built up the 
Temple mount (Ant. xv. 11, § 3); and by Heze- 
kiah's workmen to hew out the conduits of Gihon 
(Ecclus. xviii. 17). Images were fastened in their 
niches in later times by iron brackets or clamps 
(Wisd. xiii. 15). Agricultural implements were 
early made of the same material. In the treaty 
made by Porsena was inserted a condition like that 
innposed on the Hebrews by the Philistines, that 
no iron should be used except for agricultural pur- 
poses (i’lin. xxxiv. 39). 

The market of Tyre was supplied with bright or 
polished iron by the merchants of Dan and Javan 
(kz. xxvii. 19). Some, as the LXX. and Vulg., 
render this “wrought iron:"’ so De Wette * sre- 
schimiedetes Ejisen.’’® The Targum has “bars of 
iron,’’ which would correspond with the stricture 
of Pliny (xxxiv. 41). But Kimchi (Lez. 8. vy.) 


expounds niwy, *dshéth, as “ pure and polished " 


(= Span. acéro, steel), in which he is supported by 
R. Sol. Parchon, and by Ben Zeb, who gives 
+‘ glinzend’’ as the equivalent (comp. the Ho- 
meric aldwy al8npos, fl. vii. 473). If the Javan 
alludied to were Greece, and not, as Bochart (Pha- 
leg, ii. 21) seems to think, some place in Arabia, 
there mizht be reference to the iron mines of Mace- 
donia, spoken of 1n the decree of Hmilius Paulus 
(Liv.* xlv. 29); but Bochart urges, as a very strong 
arzument in support of his theory, that, at the time 
of Ezekiel’s prophecy, the Tyrians did not depend 
upon Greece for a supply of cassia and cinnamon, 
which are associated with iron in the merchandise 
of Dan and Javan, but that rather the contrary 
was the case. Pliny (xxxiv. 41) awards the palm 
to the iron of Serica, that of Parthia being next 
in excellence. The Chalybes of the Pontus were 


@ The passng® of Ezekiel is illustrated by the screens 
pehind which the archers atand in the representations 
# a siege on the Nimronud sculptures. 

5 @© This is the generally accepted meaning of 
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celebrated as workers in iron in very ancient times 
(sch. Prom. 733). They were identified by 
Strabo with the Chaldai of his day (xii. 549), and 
the mines which they worked were in the moun- 
tains skirting the sea-coast. The produce of their 
labor is supposed to be alluded to in Jer. xv. 12, as 
being of superior quality. Iron mines are still 
in existence on the same coast, and the ore is found 
‘Sin small nodular masses in a dark yellow clay 
which overlies a limestone rock (Smith's Geog. 
Dict. art. Chalybes). 

It was for a long time supposed that the Egyp- 
tians were ignorant of the use of iron, and tha‘ 
the allusions in the Pentateuch were anachronisms, 
as no traces of it have been found in their monu 
ments; but in the sepu'chres at Thebes butchers 
are represented as sharpening their knives on a 
round bar of metal attached to their aprons, which 
from its blue color is presumed to be steel. The 
steel weapons on the tomb of Rameses III. are also 
painted blue; those of bronze being red (Wilkin- 
son, Anc. £9. iii. 247). One iron mine only has 
been discovered in Egypt, which was worked by 
the ancients. It is at Hammiimi, between the Nile 
and the Red Sea; the iron found by Mr. Burton 
was in the form of specular and red ore (Jd. iii. 
246). That no articles of iron should have been 
found is easily accounted for by the fact that it is 
easily destroyed by exposure to the air and moist- 
ure. According to Pliny (xxxiv. 43) it was pre 
served by a coating of white lead, gypsum, and 
liquid pitch. Bitumen was probably employed for 
the same purpose (xxxv. 52). The Egyptians ob- 
tained their iron almost exclusively from Assyria 
Proper in the form of bricks or pigs (Layard, Nin. 
ii. 415). Specimens of Assyrian iron-work over- 
laid with bronze were discovered by Mr. Layard, 
and are now in the British Museum (Nin. and 
Bab. p. 191). Iron weapons of various kinds were 
found at Nimroud, but fell to pieces on exposure 
to the air. Some portions of shields and arrow- 
heads (/d. 194, 596) were rescued, and are now in 
England. A pick of the same metal (/d. 194) was 
also found, as well as part of a saw (195), and the 
head of an axe (357), and remains of scale-armor 
and helmets inlaid with copper (Nin. i. 340). It 
was used by the Etruscans for offensive weapons, 
as bronze for defensive armor. ‘The Assyrians had 
daggers and arrow-heads of copper mixed with iron, 
and hardened with an alloy of tin (Layard, Nin. 
ii. 418). Soin the days of Homer war-clubs were 
shod with iron (Jf. vii. 141); arrows were tipped 
with it (/l. iv. 123); it was used for the axles of 
chariots (//. v. 723), for fetters (Od. i. 204), for 
axes and bills (//. iv. 485; Od. xxi. 3, 81). 
Adrastus (/l vi. 48) and Ulysses (Od. xxi. 10) 
reckoned it among their treasures, the iron weap- 
ons being kept in a chest in the treasury with the 
gold and brass ( Od. xxi. 61). In Od. i. 184, Mentes 
tells ‘Telemachus that he is travelling from Taphos 
to Tamese to procure brass in exchange for iron, 
which Eustathius says was not obtained from the 
mines of the island, but was the produce of pirat- 
ical excursions (Millin Wineral. Hom. p. 115, 2d 
ed.). Pliny (xxxiv. 4)) mentions iron as used 
symbolically for a statue of Hercules at Thebes 
(cf. Dan. ii. 33, v. 4), and goblets of iron as among 


MAW Y (Tach, Hiivernick, Hitzig, First, Gesenius 
6:c Aufi.). See addition at the end of the article. 
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the offerings in the temple of Mars the Avenger, at 
Rome. Alyattes the Lydian dedicated to the ora- 
ele at Delphi a small goblet of iron, the workman- 
ship of Glaucus of Chios, to whom the discovery of 
the art of soldering this metal is attributed (Her. 
i. 25). The goblet is described by Pausanias (x. 
16). From the fact that such offerings were made 
to the temples, and that Achilles gave as a prize 
of contest a rudely-shaped mass of the same metal 
(/l. xxiii. 826), it has been argued that in early 
times iron was so little known as to be greatly 
esteemed for its rarity. That this was not the 
case in the time of Lycurgus is evident, and Ho- 
mer attaches to it no epithet which would denote 
ita preciousness (Millin, p. 106). There is reason 
to suppose that the discovery of brass preceded 
that of iron (Lucr. v. 1292), though little weight 
can be attached to the line of Hesiod often quoted 
as decisive on this point (Op. et Dies, 150). The 
Dactyli Idsei of Crete were supposed by the an- 
cients to have the merit of being the first to dis- 
cover the properties of iron (Plin. vii. 57; Diod. 
Sic. v. 64), as the Cyclops were said to have 
invented the iron-smith’s forge (Plin. vii. 57). 
According to the Arundelian marbles, iron was 
known B. Cc. 1370, while Larcher ( Chronol. d& Herod. 
p- 570) assigns a still earlier date, B. Cc. 1537. 
Enough has been said to prove that the allusions 
to iron in the Pentateuch and other parts of the 
QO. T. are not anachronisms. 

There is considerable doubt whether the ancients 
were acquainted with cast-iron. ‘lhe rendering 
given by the LXX. of Job xl. 18, as quoted above, 
seeins to imply that some method nearly like that 
of casting was known, and is supported by a pas- 
sage in Diodorus (v. 13). ‘The inhabitants of 
Athalia traded with pig-iron in masses like large 
sponges to Dicwarchia and other marts, where it 
was bought by the smiths and fashioned into vari- 
ous moulded forms (rAdouara wayrodand). 

In Ecclus. xxxviii. 28, we have a picture of the 
interior of an iron-smith’s (Is. xliv. 12) workshop: 
the smith, parched with the smoke and heat of the 
furnace, sitting beside his anvil and contemplating 
the unwrought iron, his ears deafened with the 
din of the heavy hammer, his eyes fixed on his 
model, and never sleeping till be has accomplished 
his task. [STEEL.] W. A. W. 

* Iron of a superior quality is mined and worked 
at the present day near the village of Duma in 
Mount Lebanon. It is especially valuable for shoe- 
ing beasts of burden, and is greatly sought for 
through Northern Syria. It is probable that the 
merchants of Dan, who had possessions in the ex- 
treme north of Palestine in the neighborhood of 
Cesarea Philippi, derived from this source the 
“bright iron,’’ which is probably to be translated 
“ wrought iron,’ Ezr. xxvii. 19. 

This view commends itself the more if we suppose 
Java to be in Arabia, as the mention of the two 
places together makes it probable that they had at 
least a common entrepot for their wares. This 
would be possible at the junction of the roads of 
Celesyria from the north, with those from Gilead 
on the east in the possessions of Dan, and would 
explain the circumstance that to Tyre Dan was a 
source of supply of iron from Mount Lebanon, and 
of cassia and calamus from Arabia. 

Still further, the geovraphical position of this 
entrepot corresponds with the language of the con- 
text. In ver. 18 the prophet speaks of Damascus; 
in ver. 19, of Dan with its trade with Javan; in 
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ver. 20, of the caravans from Dedan, which would | 
come in toward Tyre to the southward of Dan: 
finally, ver. 21, of those from Arabia, which would 
come from a still more southerly direction. 

G. E. P. 


IR’PEEL CONE [whom God heals, or God 


repairs, buikis): Kapdy; [Ald.] Alex. "leppaha: 
Jarephel), one of the cities of Benjamin (Jusb. 


xviii. 27), occurring in the list between Rekem and 
Taralah. No trace has yet been discovered of its 
situation. It will be observed that the Ir in this 
name is radically different from that in the names 
Ir-nahash, Ir-shemesh, etc. Taken as a Hebrew 
name it is Irpe-I}] = “restored by God.” G. 
IR-SHE’MESH (wigw WY = city of the 
sun: wédets Zaupavs ; Alex. woAis Zaues: Her- 
semes, td est, Civetas Solis), a city of the Danites 
(Josh. xix. 41), probally identical with Betu- 
SHEMESH, and, if not identical, at least connected 
with Mount HERES (Judy. i. 35), the “mount 
of the sun."’ Beth-shemesh is probably the later 
form of the name. In other cases Beth appears to 
have been substituted for other older terms [see 
BAAI-MEON, etc.J, such as Ir or Ar, which is un- 
questionably a very ancient word. G. 


I’'RU (AWY [watch, Fiirst]: "Hp, Alex. Hpa; 
(Comp. "Ipov:] Hir), the eldest son of the great 
Caleb son of Jephunneh (1 Chr. iv. 15). It is by 
some supposed that this name should be Ir, the 
vowel at the end being merely the conjunction 
‘“and,”’ properly belonging to the following name. 

© It is true, ) more frequently connects the 
nouns in such an enumeration; but that reason for 
changing Iru to Ir is not decisive. The copula may 


also be omitted between them (see 1 Chr. iv. 20, 
24, &c.). H. 


V’SAAC (DTT, or PTD, laughter [mocker, 
laughter, First}: ‘load: [Jsaac]), the son whom 
Sarah, in accordance with the Divine promise, bore 
to Abraham in the hundredth year of his aye, at 
serar. In his infancy he became the object of 
Ishmael's jealousy; and in his youth (when twenty- 
five years old, according to Joseph. Ant. i. 13, § 2) 
the victim, in intention, of Abrabam’s great sacri- 
ficia) act of faith. When forty years old he married 
Rebekah his cousin, by whom, when he was sixty, 
he had two sons, Esau and Jacob. In his seventy- 
fifth year he and his brother Ishmael buried their 
father Abraham in the cave of Machpelah. From 
his abode by the well Lahai-roi, in the South 
Country —a barren tract, comprising a few pas- 
tures and wells, between the hills of Judea and the 
Arabian desert, touching at its western end Phil- 
istia, and on the north Hebron — Isaac was driven 
by a famine to Gerar. Here Jehovah uppeared to 
him and bade him dwell there and not go over into 
Egypt, and renewed to him the promises made to 
Abraham. Here he subjected himself, like Abraham 
in the same place and under like circumstances 
(Gen. xx. 2), to a rebuke from Abimelech the 
Philistine king for an equivocation. Here he ac- 
quired great wealth by his flocks; but was repeat- 
edly dispossessed by the Philistines of the wells 
which he sunk at convenient stations. At Beer- 
sheba Jehovah appeared to him by night and 
blessed him, and he built an altar there: there, too, 
like Abraham, he received a visit from the Philis- 
tine king Abimelech, with whom he made a cov- 


enant of peace. After the deceit by which Jacob 
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acquired his father’s blessing, Isaac sent his son to | - 


seek a wife in Padanaram; and all that we know 
of him during the last forty-three years of his life 
is that he saw that son, with a larve and prosper- 
ous family, return to him at Hebron (xxxv. 27) 
lefore he died there at the age of 180 years. 
He was buried by his two sons in the cave of 
Machpelah. 

In the N. T. reference is made to the offering 
of Isaac (Heb. xi. 17; and James ii. 21) and to his 
blessing his sons (Heb. xi. 20). As the child of 
the promise, and as the progenitor of the children 
of the promise, he is contrasted with Ishmael (Rom. 
ix. 7, 10; Gal. iv. 28; Heb. xi. 18). In our Lord's 
remarkable argument with the Sadducees, his his- 
tory is carned beyond the point at which it is left 
in the O. T., into and beyond the grave. Isaac, 
of whom it was said (Gen. xxxv. 29) that he was 
gathered to his people, is represented as still living 
to God (Luke xx. 38, &c.); and by the same Divine 
authority he is proclaimed as an acknowledged heir 
of future glory (Matt. viii. 11, &c.). 

II. Such are the facts which the Bible supplies 
of the longest-ived of the three Vatriarchs, the 
least migratory, the least prolific, and the least 
favored with extraordinary divine revelations. <A 
few events in this quiet life have occasioned dis- 
cussion. 

(a.) The signification of Isaac's name is thrice 
alluded to (Gen. xvii. 17, xviii. 12, xxi. 6). Josephus 
(Ant. i. 12, § 2) refers to the second of those pas- 
saces for the origin of the name; Jerome ( Quest. 
Heb. in Gen.) vehemently confines it to the first; 
Ewald (Gesch. i. 425), without assigning reasons, 
gives it as his opinion that all three passages have 
been added by different writers to the original 
record. 

(6.) It has been asked what are the persecutions 
sustained by Isaac from Ishmael to which St. Paul 
refers (Gal. iv. 29)? If, as is generally supposed, 


he refers to Gen. xxi. 9, then the word PUT. 
waifovra, may be translated mocking, as in the 
A. V., or insulting, as in xxxix. 14, and in that 
case the trial of Isaac was by means of “cruel 
mockings’’ (éumwarypay), in the language of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 36). Or the word may 
include the signification paying idoliutrous worship, 
as in Ex. xxxii. 6, or fighting, as in 2 Sam. ii. 14. 
These three significations are given by Jarchi, who 
relates a Jewish tradition (quoted more briefly by 
Wetstein on Gal. iv. 29) of Isaac suffering personal 
violence from Ishmael, a tradition which, as Mr. 
Ellicott thinks, was adopted by St. Paul. [HaGar, 
Amer. ed.J]_ The English reader who is content 
with our own version, or the scholar who may 
prefer either of the other renderings of Jarchi, will 
be at no loss to connect Gal. iv. 29 with Gen. xxi. 9. 
But Origen (in Gen. Hom. vii. § 3), and Augustine 
(Sermo iii.), and apparently Professor Jowett (on 
Gal. iv. 29), not observing that the gloss of the 
LXX. and the Latin versions © playing with he, 
son Isnac"’ forms no part of the simple statement 


in Genesis, and that the words IT", wal(ovra, 
are not to be confined to the meaning “ playing,”’ 
seem to doubt (as Mr. Ellicott does on other 
grounds). whether the passage in Genesis bears the 
eonstruction apparently put upon it by St. Paul. 
On the other hand, Rosenmiiller (Schol. in Gen 
gxi. 9) even goes so far as to characterize eS3iwxe — 
« persecitted "’ —.as a very excellent interpretation 
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prYS™. (See Drusius on Gen. xxi. 9 in Crit. 
Sucr., and Eatius on Gal. iv. 29.) 


(c.) The offering up of Isaac by Abraham ha 
been viewed in various lights. It is the subject of 
five dissertations by Frischmuth in the Thes. Theol. 
Philol. p. 197 (attached to Crit. Sacri). By Bishog 
Warburton (Div. Leg. b. vi. § 5) the whole tran- 
saction was regarded as ‘merely an information by 
action (compare Jer. xxvii. 2; Ez. xii. 3; Hos. i. 2), 
instead of words, of the great sacrifice of Christ for 
the redemption of mankind, given at the earnest 
request of Abraham, who lonyed impatiently to see 
Christ’s day."’ This view is adopted by Dean 
Graves (On the Pentateuch, pt. iii. § 4), and has 
become popular. But it is pronounced to be un- 
satisfactory by Davison (Primitive Sacrifice, pt. 
iv. § 2), who, pleading for the progressive com- 
munication of the knowledge of the Christian atone- 
ment, protests against the assumption of a con- 
temporary disclosure of the inport of the sacrifice 
to Abraham, and points out that no expiation or 
atonement was joined with this emblematic oblation, 
which consequently symbolized only the act, not 
the power or virtue of the Christian sacrifice. Mr. 
Maurice (Patriarchs and Lauwytvers, iv.) draws 
attention to the offering of Isaac as the last and 
culminating point (compare Ewald, Gesch. i. 430-4) 
in the divine education of Abraham, that which 
taught him the meaning and ground of self-sacri- 
fice. The same line of thought is followed up in a 
very instructive and striking sermon on the sacrifice 
of Abraham in Doctrine of Sacrifice, iii. 33-48. 
Some German writers have spoken of the whole 
transaction as a dream (Kichborn), or a myth (De 
Wette), and treat other events in Isaac's life as 
slips of the pen of a Jewish transcriber. Even the 
merit of novelty cannot be claimed for such views, 
which appear to have been in some measure fore- 
stalled in the time of Augustine (Sermo ii. de Ten- 
tatione Abraha). ‘They are, of course, irreconcilable 
with the declaration of St. James, that it was a 
work by which Abraham was justified. Eusebius 
(Prep. Evang. iv. 16, and i. 10) has preserved a 
singular and inaccurate version of the offering of 
Isaac in an extract from the ancient Phoenician 
historian Sanchoniathon; but it is absurd to sup- 
pose that the widely-spread (see Ewald, Alterthiimer, 
p. 79, and Thomson's Bampton Lectures, 1853, p. 
38) heathen practice of sacrificing human beings 
received any encouragement from a sacrifice which 
Abraham was forbidden to accomplish (see Water- 
land, Works, iv. 203). Some writers have found 
for this transaction a kind of parallel — it amounts 
to no more — in the classical legends of Iphigenia 
and Phrixus. The story of Iphigenia, which in- 
spired the devout Athenian dramatist with sublime 
notions of the import of sacrifice and suttering 
(Esch. Agam. 147 ff.), supplied the Roman infidel 
only with a keen taunt against religion (Lucret. i. 
102), just as the great trial which perfected the 
faith of Abraham and moulded the character of 
Isaac, draws from the Romanized Jew of the first 
century a rhetorical exhibition of his own unac- 
quaintance with the meaning of sacrifice (see Joseph. 
Ant. i. 18, § 3). 

(d.) No passage of his life has produced more 
reproach to Isaac’s character than that which is 
recorded in Gen. xxvi. 6-11. Abraham's conduct 
while in Egypt (xii.) and in Gerar (xx.), where he 
concealed the closer connection between himself and 
his wife, was imitated by Isaac in Gerar. On the 
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one hand, this has been regarded by avowed ad- 
versaries of Christianity as involvirg the guilt of 
‘lying and endeavoring to betray the wife's chas- 
tity,” and even by Christians, undoubtedly zealous 
for truth and right, as the conduct of “a very poor 
paltry earthworm, displaying cowardice, selfishness, 
readiness to put his wife in a terrible hazard for 
his own sake."’ But, on the other hand, with 
more reverence, more kindness, and quite as much 
probability, Waterland, who is no indiscriminate 
apologist for the errors of good men, after a minute 
examination of the circumstances, concludes that 
the patriarch did “right to evade the ditticulty so 
long as it could lawfully be evuded, and to await 
and see whether Divine Providence might not, some 
way or other, interpose before the last extremity. 
The event answered. (iod did interpose."’ (Sertp- 
ture Vindicated, in Works, iv. 188, 190.) 

(e.) Isaac's tacit acquiescence in the conduct of 
his sons has been brought into discussion. Perhaps 
Fairbairn ( Typology, i. 334) seems scarcely justified 
by facts in his conclusion that the later days of 
Isaac did not fulfill the promise of his earlier; that, 
instead of reaching to high attainments in faith, he 
fell into general feebleness and decay, moral and 
bodily, aud made account only of the natural ele- 
ment in judging of his sons. The inexact transla 
tion (to modern ears) of “WY, prey taken in hunt- 
tng, by “ venison’? (Gen. xxv. 28), may have con- 
tributed to form, in the minds of English readers, 
a low opinion of Isaac. Nor can that opinion be 
supported by a reference to xxvii. 4; for Isaac's 
desire at such a time for savory meat may have 
sprung either from a dangerous sickness under 
which he was laboring (Blunt, Undesiyned Cvin- 
cidences, pt. i. ch. vi.), or from the same kind of 
impulse preceding inspiration as prompted Elisha 
(2 K. iii. 15) to demand the soothing influence of 
music before he spoke the word of the Lord. For 
sadness and grief are enumerated in the Gemara 
among the impediments to the exercise of the gift 
of prophecy (Smith's Select Discourses, vi. 245). 
The reader who bears in mind the peculiarities of 
Isaac's character, will scarcely infer from those 
passaves any fresh accession of mental or moral 
feebleness. 

III. Isaac, the gentle and dutiful son, the faith- 
ful and constant husband, became the father of a 
house in which order did not reign. If there were 
any very. prominent points in his character they 
were not brought out by the circumstances in which 
he was placed. He appears less as a man of action 
than as a man of suffering, from which he is gen- 
erally delivered without any direct effort of bis own. 
Thus he suffers as the object of Ishmael’s mocking, 
of the intended sacrifice on Moriah, of the rapacity 
of the Philistines, and of Jacob's stratagem. But 
the thought of his sufferings is effaced by the ever- 
present tokens of God's favor; and he suffers with 
the calmness and dignity of a conscious heir of 
heavenly promises, without uttering any complaint, 
and generally without committing any action by 
which he would forfeit respect. Free from violent 
passions, he was a man of constant, deep, and tender 
affections. Thus he mourned for his mother till 
her place was filled by his wife. His sons were 
nurtured at home till a late period of their lives; 
and neither his grief for Esau’s marriage, nor the 
anxiety in which he was involved in consequence 
of Jacob’s deceit, estranged either of them from his 
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must have been sustained by strong habitual piety 
such as showed itself at the time of Rebekah’s Lar 
renness (xxv. 21), in bis special intercourse witk 
God at Gerar and Beer-sheba (xxvi. 2, 23), in the 
solemnity with which he bestows his blessing and 
refuses to change it. His life, judged by a workily 
standard, might seem inactive, ignoble, and unfruit- 
ful; but the * guileless years, prayers, gracious acta, 
and daily thank-offerings of pastoral life'’ are not 
to be so esteeined, although they make no show in 
history. Isaac's character may not have exercised 
any commanding intluence upon either his own or 
succeeding generations; but it was suthciently 
marked and consistent to win respect and envy from 
his contemporaries. By his posterity his name is 
always joined in equal honor with those of Abraham 
and Jacob; and so it was even used as part of the 
formula which Egyptian magicians in the time of 
Origen (Contra Celsum, i. 22) employed as ettica- 
cious to bind the demons whom they adjured (comp. 
Gen. xxxi. 42, 33). 

If Abraham's enterprising, unsettled life fore- 
shadowed the early history of his descendants; if 
Jacob was a type of the careful, commercial, un- 
warlike character of their later days, Isaac miay 
represent the middle period, in which they lived 
apart from nations, and enjoyed possession of the 
fertile land of promise. 

IV. The typical view of Isaac is barely referred 
toin the N. T.; but it is drawn out with minute 
particularity by Philo and those interpreters of 
Scripture who were influenced by Alexandrian phi- 
losophy. ‘Thus in Philo, Isaac = laughter = the 
most exquisite enjoyment = the soother and cheerer 
of peace-loving souls, is foreshadowed in the farts 
that his father had attained 100 years (the perfect 
number) when he was born, and that he is spe- 
cially designated as given to his parents by Gad. 
His birth from the mistress of Abraham's house- 
hold symbolizes happiness proceeding from pre- 
dominant wisdom. His attachment to one wife 
(Kebekah = perseverance) is contrasted with Abra- 
ham'‘s multiplied connections and with Jacob's toil- 
won wives, as showing the superiority of Isaac's 
heaven-born, self-sufticing wisdom, to the accumu- 
lated knowledge of Abraham and the painful expe- 
rience of Jacob. In the intended sacrifice of Isaac 
Philo sees only a sign that laughter = rejoicing is 
the prerogative of God, and is a fit offering to Him, 
and that He gives back to obedient man as much 
happiness as is good for him. Clement of Rome 
(ch. 31), with characteristic soberness, merely re- 
fers to Isaac as an example of faith in God. In 
Tertullian he is a pattern of monogany and a type 
of Christ bearing the cross. But Clement of Alex- 
andria finds an alleyorical meaning in the incideits 
which connect Abimelech with Isaac and Retekah 
(Gen. xxvi. 8) as well as in the offering of Isaac. 
In this latter view he is followed by Origen, and 
by Augustine, and by Christian expositors gener- 
ally. ‘The most minute particulars of that tran- 
saction are ixvested with a spiritual meaning by 
such writers as Rabanus Maurus, in Gen. § iii. 
Abraham is made a type of the First Person in the 
blessed Trinity, Isaac of the Second; the two ser- 
vants dismissed are the Jewish sects who did net 
attain to a perception of Christ in his humiliation ; 
the ass bearing the wood is the Jewish nation, to 
whom were committed the oracles of God which 
they failed to understand; the three days are the 
Patriarchal, Mosaic, and Christian dispensations 


affectionate care. His life of solitary blamelessness | the ram is Uhrist on the cross; the thicket they 
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who pleced him there. Modern English writers 
bold firmly the typical significance of the transac- 
tion, without extending it into such detail (see 
Pearson on the Creed, i. 243, 251, ed. 1843; Fair- 
bairn’s Typology, i. 332). A recent writer (A. 
Jukes, Types of Genesis), who has shown much 
ingenuity in attaching a spiritual meaning to the 
characters and incidents in the book of Genesis, 
regards Isaac as representing the spirit of sonship, 
in a series in which Adam represents human na- 
ture, Cain the carnal mind, Abel the spiritual, 
Noah regeneration, Abraham the spirit of faith, 
Jacob the spirit of service, Joseph suffering or 
glory. With this series may be compared the 
view of Ewald (Geach. i. 387-400), in which the 
whole patriarchal family is a prefigurative group, 
comprising twelve members with seven distinct 
modes of relation: (1.) Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
are three fathers, respectively personifying active 
power, quiet enjoyment, success after atrugyles, dis- 
tinguished from the rest as Agamemnon, Achilles, 
and Ulysses among the herves of the Iliad, or as 
the Trojan Anchises, A&neas, and Ascanius, and 
mutually related as Romulus, Remus, and Numa; 
(2.) Sarah, with Hagar, as mother and mistress 
of the household; (3.) Isaac as child; (4.) Isaac 
with Rebekah as the type of wedlock (comp. AL 
terthimer, p. 233); (5.) Leah and Rachel the 
plundity of coequal wives; (6.) Deborah as nurse 
(compare Ann3 and Caieta, sn. iv. 654, and vii. 
1); (7.) Eliezer as steward, whuse office is com- 
pared to that of the messenger of the Olympic 
deities. 

V. Jewish legends represent Isaac ae an angel 
made before the world, and descending to earth in 
human form (Origen, in Joann. ii. § 25); as one 
of the three men in whom human sinfulness has 
no place, as one of the six over whom the angel 
of death has no power (Eisenmenger, Ant. Jud. i. 
343, 864). He is said to have been instructed in 
divine knowledge by Shem (Jarchi, on Gen. xxv.). 
The ordinance of evening prayer is ascribed to him 
(Gen. xxiv. 63), as that of morning prayer to 

Abraham (xix. 27), and night prayer to Jacob 
(xxviii. 11) (Eisenmenger, Ant. Jud. i. 483). 

The Arabian traditions included in the Koran 
represent Isaac as a model of religion, a righteous 
person inspired with grace to do good works, ob- 
serve prayer, and give alins (ch. 21), endowed with 
the divine gifts of prophecy, children, and wealth 
(ch. 19). The promise of Isaac and the offering 
of Isaac are also mentioned (ch. 11, 38). Faith 
in a future resurrection is ascribed to Abraham; 
but it is connected, not as in Heb. xi. 19 with the 
offering of Isaac, but witb a fictitious miracle (ch. 
2). W. T. B. 

* A few additional words should be said on some 
of the points introduced or suggested in the fore- 
going article. 

It is well to notice in regard to the origin of 
Isaac's name, that while it was given by divine 
command (Gen. xvii. 19), the reason for giving it 
is not explicitly stated. The historian employs the 
word on which the name is founded just before 
(ver. 17), in speaking of Abraham's joy on being 
assured that the child of promise was about to be 
born after so long a delay; and again, shortly after 
that (xviii. 12}, in speaking of Sarah’s incredulity 
as to the possibility of her becoming a mother at 
ao advanced an age. We may infer, therefore, 
that the name was designed to embody and com- 


memorate these incidents in the family-history. It, 
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represents, indeed, very different states cf mind 
but no violence is done thereby to the Hebrew 
word, which readily admits of the twofold combi- 
nation. No doubt Sarah refers once more to the 
signification of the name, on the occasion of for- 
mally giving it to the child at the time of circum- 
cision (Gen. xxi. 3 ff.); but in that instance her 
object was simply to recognize in the better sense 
of the name a symbol and pledge of joy both to 
herself and to the multitude of others who should 
be blessed in the promised seed. Such reasons for 
the name are certainly not inconsistent with each 
other, and, still less, are they so inconsistent as to 
discredit the narrative as one made up from con- 
tradictory sources. For some guod remarks on the 
significance of “ birth-names,"’ the reader inav con- 
sult Wilkinson's Person d Names of the Lible, pp. 
256-312 (Lond. 1865). 

It will be noticed above that some of the opin- 
ions respecting the typical character of Abraham's 
offering up of Isaac extend the analogy to numer- 
ous aud very minute correspondences. It is of 
some importance here to distinguish between such 
Opinions of interpreters and the explicit teaching 
of Scripture on this subject; so as not to make the 
sacred writers answerable for views or principles of 
exegesis in the alleyorizing of the QO. T. history, 
which in the hands of some expositors have led to 
very fanciful conclusions. It seems unreasonable 
to deny altogether a symbolic significance to this 
sacrificial act and its concomitants, both on account 
of its suitableness in itself considered to shadow 
forth Christian ideas and relations, and also on 
account of some hints given by Paul which point 
in that direction. The most extended reference to 
Isaac in the N. T. is that in Gal. iv. 21-31. Yet 
the intimations there in regard to his typical char- 
acter, leave it questionable whether the Apostle 
meant to recognize the general facts of his history 
as in a strict sense prophetic of the N. T. dispen- 
sation, or simply to use the facts for the purpose 
of illustration. The points of comparison which 
the Apostle draws out in that passage are the fol- 
lowing: As Ishmael was born in accordance with 
the laws of nature, so the Jews are a mere natural 
seed; but Christians who obtain justification in 
conformity with the promise made to Abraham, 
are the true promised seed, even as Isaac was. 
Further, as in the history of Abraham's family, 
Ishmael persecuted Isaac, the child of promise, so 
it should not be accounted strange that under the 
Gospel, the natural seed, that is, the Jews, should 
persecute the spiritual seed, that is, Christians. 
And finally, as Isaac was acknowledged as the true 
heir, but Ishmael was set aside, so must it be as 
to the ditlerence which exists between Jews and 
believers. The former, or, in other words, those 
who depend on their own merit for obtaining the 
favor of God, will be rejected, while those who seek 
it by faith shall obtain the heavenly inheritance. 
It may be remarked that this parallelisin (whether 
illustrative only or typical) enables the Apostle 
skilfully to recapitulate the prominent doctrines of 
the whole epistle, and thus to leave them so asso- 
ciated in the minds of the Galatians with a famil- 
iar and striking portion of sacred history, that the 
teachings of the epistle could never be easily forgot 
ten. 

No mention is made in Genesis of Ishmael’s per 
secuting Isaac; but I[shmael’s mocking at the feast 
of weaning (Gen. xxi. 8, 9) reveals the spirit ouf 
of which an active hostility would be expected te 
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grow in due time. In all probability Paul refers 
to such effects of that spirit. well known to the 
Jews of his time, from traditionary sources. For 
other examples of traditions thus recognized as 
true, see under ABIATHAR (Amer. ed.;. Beer 
(Leben Abraham's, pp. 49, 170) shows that the 
Jews found in Ishmael's “ mocking” a significant 
intimation of the alienation and strife which marked 
the subsequent relations of the two brothers to each 
other. 

Of the precise age of Isaac at the time of the 
great trial of Abraham's faith, we obtain no knowl- 
edve from the Hible. ‘That he was no longer a 
child, but was at least approaching his manhood, 
is evident from the fact that the wood was laid on 
him, as the father and the son went up the moun- 
tain. He is called at that time a lad in the A. V. 


(Gen. xxii. 5), but the same Hebrew term (793) 
is applied also to the servants who accompanied 
Abraham on this journey. When Josephus speaks 
of hj as then twenty-five years old (Ant. i. 13, 
§ 2), it is a conjecture only, without any proof 
from Scripture or elsewhere to warrant so precise a 
statement. The full consent of Isaac to the wishes 
and design of Abraham must be taken for granted, 
as otherwise a resistance could have been made by 
the stronger to the weaker, rendering it difficult to 
bind the victim to the altar. It is evident from 
Heb. xi. 19, that the pious Hebrews regarded this 
trial of Abraham's character as illustrating not so 
much a blind submission to the will of God, what- 
ever this might seem to require, as an unwavering 
faith in the power and willinyness of God to bring 
back the son to life if the father's hand must slay 
him. The question of the place of sacrifice is dis- 
cussed under Morran (Amer. ed.). The view 
maintained there, that it was some mount near 
Jerusalem, in all probability the temple-mount itself 
(2 Chr. iii. 1), is also that of Baumgarten (Pent«- 
teuch,i. 227); Knobel (Die Genesis erklart, p. 174); 
Ewald (Gesch. i. 476. comp. iii. 313 f., 8¢ Aufl.); 
Hengstenberg (Authentic des Pent. ii. 195 ff); 
Winer (/tealic. ii. 108); Delitzsch (Genesis, p. 406 
ff., and Edinb. transl. p. 249); Kurtz (Geschichte 
des A. Bundes, i. 213 f.), and others. 


It has heen made an objection to the accuracy 
of the Biblical history of the patriarchs that so 
many similar events and so many identical names 
of persons and places occur in the account of the 
ditlerent men. But it is not to be forgotten that 
the dissimilarity in what is related of them is incom- 
parably greater than the agreement. Their personal 
characteristics are unlike, bearing unmistakable 
marks of originality and individuality. Isaac 
never goes beyond the boundary of Palestine, 
though Abraham and Jacob reamed from one 
extreme part of the East to another. The do- 
mestic events also of their respective families were 
as diverse as the vicissitudes of human condition 
could well permit, Abimelech’s lawless seizure of 
the wives of the two strangers (Gen. xx. 2 ff., and 
xxvi. 6 ff.) proves only that the same passions be- 
long to men in successive generations, and prompt 
to the same acts in the presence of the same temp- 
tations. ‘That, leading as they all did a nomadic 
life, they should occasionally visit the same places, 
was natural and inevitable. Abraham and Isaac 
appear at different times at Gerar and Beer-sheba, 
but the fertility of these places, or the opportunity 
for obtaining water, accounts for that coincidence. 
Abe recurrence of the same personal names, ¢. g., 
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Abimelech and Phichol, in the intercourse of Abra 
ham and Isaac with the Philistines, has its perfect 
analogy in the present customs of the East. It is 
generally allowed that ABIMELKCH (which see: 
like Pharaoh in Egypt, and Cesar among the Ko 
mans, was a royal title, and not the name of a. 
single individual. But Phichol also, says Thom- 
son (Land and Book, ii. 352), “may have been a 
name of office, as mtud/ir or mushir now is in this 
country. If one of these officers is spoken of, his 
name ig rarely mentioned. I, indeed, never knew 
any but the official title of these Turkish officers.” 
It is alleged as a difficulty that Beer-sheba is repre- 
sented as receiving its name from Abraham, and 
then again from Isaac, in ratification, in both in- 
stances, of a similar covenant between them and 
the native chiefs or shetks of the region. But we 
have here an example merely of the reaffirmation 
of a name (as in other instances, e. g. BETHEL) 
under new circumstances such as made the name 
doubly significant, or revived it after having fallen 
partially into disuse. Beer-sheba, being well known 
when Genesis was written, the name occurs pro- 
leptically in xxi. 14. But it was first so called 
when Abraham established there a treaty of peace 
with Abimelech respecting the well in dispute be- 
tween them (Gen. xxi. 31). A similar dithculty 
arose between Isaac and the Abimelech who suc- 
ceeded the other; and that being settled by a like 
treaty sealed with sacrifices and oaths, Isaac re 
imposed the appropriate name in token of the same 
happy issue of the strife. It was this restoration 
of the name, it would seem, that made it perma- 
nent through all time (Gen. xxvi. 33). 

For an outline of the events in Isaac's life, and 
a discussion of some of the historical and exeget- 
ical questions which the narrative presents, the 
reader may see Kurtz's Geschichte des A. Bundes, 
i. 218-239. This writer regards * the ground-type 
of Isaac's character as a certain elasticity of en- 
durance which does not resist evil, does not con- 
tend against it, but overcomes it by patience and 
concession (see Gen. xxvi. 17-22): and, in this 
respect, Isaac is truly great and worthy of admira- 
tion. That this greatness of men is usually un- 
recognized and abused, detracts nothing from its 
worth: and that in Isaac also it was mixed and 
marred by a degree of weakness and want of self 
command " shows that human virtue hag its una- 
voidable limitations. Hess has sketched the patri- 
arch’s life with mingled praise and censure in bis 
Geschichte der Patriarchen, ii. 3-64. Vaibinger 
has « brief article on Isaac in Herzog's Real-in- 
cyk. vii. 81-83; and also Wunderlich, in Zeller's 
Libl. Worterb, i. 730 ff. ‘The portraiture of Isaac's 
life, as this latter writer remarks, does not indeed 
impress us as that of an extraordinary personality ; 
but, on the other hand, we are to remember that 
the desizn of Scripture here is, not to present meu 
to us, even the elect ones. as they should be, but as 
they are. A spirit of humility and honesty must 
stamp itself on biography so written. It is not to 
be forgotten that what we know of the faults of 
good men in the Bible, rests, in great part, on con- 
fessions which they themselves have made, and not 
on the accusation of others. Bishop Hall's reflee- 
tions on “ Isaac’s offering'’ (Contemplations, iv. 
bk. ii.) are characteristic and interesting. H. 

* ISAAC, twice used (Am. vil. 9, 16, where 


the form is pry) as a poetic synonym for Is 
rael, t. ¢. the ten tribes. Hence “the high-places 
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of Tasac’ (ver. 9) are the sanctuaries of idol wor- 
ship to which the Israelites resorted in their apostasy 
from Jehovah. The LXX. go further, and find a 
earcasmein the use and the import of the name 
(Beouol rod yéAwros, “ altars of laughter,” but the |7 
laughter to become a mockery in the day of God's 
visitation). This hidden meaning is far-fetched. 
Pusey (Amos, p. 211) regards it with favor. H. 


ISAIAH [8 syl.] (AT PW, i. e. Yeshayahu 
[Jehovah's help or salvation |, always in Heb. Text; 
but in Rabbinical superscriptions of the Heb. Bible 


TWIW": ‘Heatas: Isains). The Hebrew name, 
our shortened form of which occurs of other per- 
sons [see JESAIAH, JESHAIAH ], signifies Salvation 
of Juhu (a shortened form of Jehovah). Reference 
is plainly made by the prophet. himself (Is. viii. 18), to 
the significance of his own name as well as of those 


of his two sons. His father Amoz (YDS, "Auds) 


must not be confounded, as was done by Clemens 
Alexandrinus and some other of the Fathers 
through their ignorance of Hebrew, with the 


prophet Amos (DID, in LXX. also 'Auds), who 


flourished in the reign of Jeroboam II. Nothing 
whatever is known of Amoz. He is said by some 
of the Rabbins to have been also a prophet, and 
brother of king Amuazinh —the latter apparently 
@ mere guess founded on the affinity of the two 
names. Kimchi (A. D. 1230) says in his commen- 
tary on Is. i. 1, ** We know not his race, nor of 
what tribe he was.”’ 

I. The first verse of the book runs thus: “ The 
vision of Isaiah the son of Amoz, which he saw 
concerning Judah and Jerusalem in the days of 
Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of 
Judah.” A few remarks on this verse will open 
the way to the solution of several inquiries relative 
to the prophet and his writings. 

1. This verse is not the preface to the first chapter 
only, nor to any small portion of the book, as is 
clear from the enumeration of the four kings. It 
plainly prefaces at least the first part of the hook 
(chs. i.-xxxix.), which leaves off in Hezekiah's 
reign; and as there appears no reason for limiting 
its reference even to the first part, the obvious con- 
struction would take it as applying to the whole 
book (comp. Hos. i. 1; Mic. i. 1). The word rision 
Heb. is a collective noun, as in 2 Chr. xxxii. 32; the 


1 tH is never found in the plural. As this is the 
natural and obvious bearing of the verse, 


2. We are authorized to infer, that no part of 
the rision, the fruits of which are recorded in this 
bouk, belongs to the reign of Manasseh. Hypoth- 
eses, therefore, which lengthen Isaiah's prophetic 
ministration into the reign of Manasseh, appear to 
lack historical foundation. A rabbinical tradition, 
it is true, apparently confirmed by the d:erplo6n- 
gay of Heb. xi. 37, which can be referred to no 
other known fact. reports the prophet to have been 
sawn asunder @ in the trunk of a tree by order of 
Manasseh; but the hostility of the party opposed 
to the service of Jehovah, which gained the ascend- 
ency at the accession of that prince, had been suf- 
ficiently excited by the prophet during the reign of 
his predecessor to prompt them to the murder, 


without our lengthening the period of his prophe- 


@ The traditional spot of the martyrdom is a very 
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sying beyond the limits which this verse assigns 
For indeed — 

3. Isaiah must have been an old man at the close 

of Hezekiah’s reign. The ordinary chronology gives 

758 B. c. for the date of Jothain’s accession, and 
698 for that of Hezekiah's death. This gives us a 
period of 60 years. And since his ministry cum- 
menced before Uzziah's death (how long we knuw 
not), supposing him to have been no more than 20 
years old when he began to prophesy, he would 
have been 80 or 90 at Manasseh’s accession. 

4. The circle of hearers upon whom his ministry 
was immediately desizned to operate is determined 
to be “Judah and Jerusalem.’’ ‘True, we have in- 
the book prophecies relating to the kingdom of 
Israel — as also to Moab, Babylon, and other hea- 
then states; but neither in the one case nor the 
other was the prophesving designed for the benefit 
of these foreign states, or meant to be communi- 
cated to them, but only for Judah, now becoming 
the sole home of Hebrew blessings and hopes 
Every other interest in the prophet’s inspired view 
moves round Judah, and is connected with her. 

5. It is the most natural and obvious supposi- 
tion that the “ visions '’ are in the main placed in 
the collection according to their chronological 
order; and this supposition it would be arbitrary 
to set aside without more solid reasons than the 
mere impulses of subjective fancy. We grant that 
this presumption mivht be overruled, if good cause 
were shown; but till it is shown, we have no war- 
rant for rejecting the principle that the present 
arrangement is in the main founded upon chrono- 
logical propriety, only departed from in cases where 
(as is very natural to suppose) similarity of char- 
acter occasioned the grouping together of visions 
which were not uttered at the same time. 

6. If then we compare the contents of the book 
with the description here given of it, we recognize 
prophesyi ings which are certainly to be assigned to 
the reizns of Uzziah, Ahaz, and Hezekiah ; “but we 
cannot so certainly find any belonging to the reign 
of Jotham. The form of the expression im vi. 1, 
‘‘the year that king Uzziah died,” fixes the time 
of that vision to the close of Uzziah's reign, and 
not to the commencement of Jotham’s. What 
precedes ch. vi. may be referred to some preceding 
part of Uzziah's reign: except perhaps the first 
chapter; this may be regarded as a general sum- 
mary of advice founded upon the whole of what 
follows, — a kind of general preface; corresponding 
at the commencement of the book to the parenesis 
of the nine chapters at its close. Ch. vii. brings 
us at once from «the year that king Uzziah died "' 
to “the days of Ahaz.’’ We have then nothing 
left for Jotham’s reign, unless we suppose that 
some of the group of “burdens”? in xiii.—xxiii. 
belong to it, or some of the perhaps miscellaneous 
utterances in xxviii.-xxxv. lt may be that proph- 
esyings then spoken were not recorded, because, 
applying to a state of things similar to what ob- 
tained in the latter part of Uzziah, they were them- 
selves of a similar strain with chs. ii.—v. 

7. We naturally ask, Who was the compiler of 
the book? The obvious answer is, that it was 
Isaiah himself aided by a scribe; comp. the very 
interesting glimpse afforded us by Jer. xxxvi. 1-5, 
of the relation between the utterance of prophecies 
and their writing. Isainh we know was otherwise 


Siloam on the slopes of Ophel, below the S. B. wal 


old mulberry-tree which stands nea: the Pool of : of Jerusalem. 
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an author; for in 2 Chr. xxvi. 22 we read: “ Now 
ene rest of the acts of Uzziah first and last did 
Isaiah the son of Amioz the prophet write’?; and 
though that historical work has perished, the fact 
remains to show that Isaiah's mind was not alien 
from the cares of written composition (comp. also 
2 Chr. xxxii. 32: and observe the first person used 
in viii. 1-5). he organic structure of the whole 
book also, which we hope to make apparent, favors 
the same belief. On the whole, that Isaiah was 
himself the compiler, claims to be accepted as the 
true view. The principal objection deserving of 
notice is that founded upon xxxvii. 38. It has 
_been alleged (Hitzig, in loc.) that Sennacherib's 
murder tuok place B. Cc. 696, two years after Man- 
asseh's accession; others, however, question this 
(comp. Hiivernick’s £inleitung): at all events the 
passage is quite reconcilable with the belief of Isaiah‘s 
being the compiler, if we suppose him to have lived 
two or three vears after Manassehi's accession, even 
without our having recourse to the expedient of 
attributing the verse in question and the one before 
it toa later hand. The name given in xxxvi. 11, 
14, to the Hebrew spoken in Jerusalem, “the Jews’ 


language,” JV TAT, is no evidence of a later age: 
it is perfectly conceivable that while the tritten 
language remained the same in both kingdoms, as 
is evidenced by the prophetical books, the spokcn 
dialect (comp. Judy. xii. 6) of the kingdom of 
Judah may have diverged so far from that of the 
(now perished) kingdom of Israel as to have re- 
ceived a distinct desivnation; and its name would 
naturally, like that of the kingdom itself, be drawn 
from the tribe which formed the chief constituent 
of the population. As we are seeking for objective 
evidence, we may neglect those wild hypotheses 
which some have indulged in, respecting an original 
work and its subsequent modifications; for since 
they orizinate in the denial of divine inspiration 
conjoined with reliance on a merely subjective ap- 
preciation of the several writings, such hypotheses 
must be assigned to the region of fancy rather 
than of historic investigation. 


8. In this introductory verse we have yet to 
notice the description which it gives of Isaiah's 
prophesyings: they are “the vision which he saw."’ 
When we hear of vistuns we are apt to think of a 
mental condition in which the mind is withdrawn 
altovether from the perception of ohjects actually 
present, and contemplates, instead of these, another 
set of objects which appear at the moment sensibly 
present —a sort of dream without sleep. Such a 
vision was that of St. Peter at Joppa. Such again 
we recognize in Ig. vi.—the only instance of this 
kind of pure vision in the book; in Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel, and Zechariah, they abound. But Isaiah's 
mental state in his prophesving appears ordinarily 
to have been different from this. Qutward objects 
really present were not withdrawn from his percep- 
tion, but appear to have blended to his view, at 
times, with the spiritual which was really present, 
though not recognizable except to the eye of faith 
(e. g., the presence of Jehovah); at times, with the 
future, whether sensible or spiritual, which seemed 
to the prophet as if actually present. In this view, 
his prophesyings are not to be regarder as utter- 
ances, in the delivery of which the Holy Ghost em- 
ployed the intellectual and physical organs of the 
prophet as mere instruments wielded by itself, but 
as vision, t. e., the description by the prophet him- 
self under divine direction (2 Tim. iii. 16} of thet 
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which at the time he seemed to himself to ee. It 
this view be just, it follows that in the descriptions 
which the prophet gives of that which appeared to 
be before him, we cannot be at once sure,ewhether 
he is describing what was actually objectively pres- 
ent, or whether the objects delineated as present 
belonged to the future. For example; at first sight 
the description given of the condition of Judah in 
i. 5-9, portraying an invasion, might be understood 
of what was actually present, and so might lead us 
either to supplement the history of 2 K. with a 
hypothetical invasion, or put forward the time of 
the prophesying to Ahaz or Hezekiah. But recol- 
lecting that it is ristun, we see that it may be taken 
as simply predictive and threatening, and therefore 
as still spoken in Uzziah‘s reign. Similarly iii. 8. 
v. 13, x. 28-32, are all predictive. So in the sec- 
ond part is lxiv. 11. Further, it would Le only in 
accordance with this method of prophetic sight if 
we found the prophet describing some future time 
as if present, and from that standing-point an- 
houncing some more distant future, sometimes as 
future, and sometimes, again, as present. And in 
fact it is thus that Isaiah represents the coming 
fortunes of God’s people in the second part of his 
prophecy. Comp. xlii. 13-17, xlix. 18, xlv. 1-4, 
liti. 3-10, 11, 12, lxiii. 1-6, as illustrations of the 
manner in which the relations of past, present, and 
future time are in vision blended together. 

It has been remarked above as characteristic of 
Isaiah's ordinary prophetic vision, that the actually 
present is not lost to view. In fact this was essen- 
tial to his proper function. His first and immediate 
concern was with his contemporaries, as the re- 
prover of sin, and to build up the piety of believers. 
Even when his vision the most contemplates the 
future, he yet does not lose his reference to the 
present, but (as we shall see even in the second 
part) he makes his prophesyings tell by exhortation 
and reproof upon the state of things actually around 
him. From all this it results, that we otten find 
it difficult to discriminate his predictions from his 
rebukes of present disorders. His contemporaries, 
however, would be under no such difficulty. ‘The 
idolatrous and ungodly Hebrew would promptly 
recognize his own description; the pious would be 
confirmed and cheered. 

II. In order to realize the relation of Isaiah's 
prophetic ministry to his own contemporaries. we 
need to take account both of the foreign relations 
of Judah at the time, and internally of its social 
and religious aspects. Our materials are scanty, 
and are to be collected partly out of 2 K. and 2 
Chr., and partly out of the remaining writings of 
contemporary prophets, Joel (probably), Obadiah, 
and Micah, in Judah; and Hosea, Amos, and Jonah. 
in Israel. Of these the most assistance is obtained 
from Micah. 

1. Under Uzziah the political position of Judah 
had greatly recovered from the blows suffered under 
Amaziah; the fortifications of Jerusalem itself were 
restored; castles were built in the country; new 
arrangements in the army and equipments of de 
fensive artillery were established; and considerable 
successes in war gained against the Philistines, the 
Arabians, and the Ammonites. [Uzzian.] This 
prosperity continued during the reign of Jotham. 
except that, towards the close of this latter reign, 
troubles threatened from the alliance of Israel and 
Syria. (JOTHAM.] The consequence of this pro=- 
perity was an influx of wealth, and this with the 
increased means of military strength withdres mets 
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confidence from Jehovah, and led them to trust in 
worldly resources. Moreover great disorders existed 
in the internal administration, all of which, whether 
moral or religious, were, by the very nature of the 
commonwealth, as theocratic, alike amenable to 
prophetic rebuke. It was the very business of Isaiah 
and other prophets to raise their voices as public 
reformers, as well as to fulfill the work which be- 
longs to religious teachers in edifying God's true 
servants and calling the irreligious to repentance. 
Accordingly our prophet steps forward into public 
view with the divine message, dressed after the 
manner of prophets in general — girded in coarse 
and black, or at least dark colored, hair-cloth (comp. 
Is. xx. 2,1. 3: 2 K. i. 8; Zech. xiii. 4) — emblem- 
atically indicating by this attire of mourning that 
Jehovah spoke to his people in grief and resent- 
ment. [SACKCLoTH.] From his house, which 
appears to have been in Jerusalem (comp. vii. 3, 
xxxvii. 5), he goes forth to places of general con- 
course, chiefly no doubt, as Christ and his Apostles 
afterwards did, to the colonnades and courts of the 
Temple, and proclaims in the audience of the people 
“the word of Jehovah.” 

2. And what is the tenor of his messaze in the 
time of Uzziah and Jotham? This we read in chs. 
i.-v. Chap. i. is very general in its contents. In 
perusing it we may fancy that we hear the very 
voice of the Seer as he stands (perhaps) in the 
Court of the Israelites denouncing to nobles and 
people, then assembling for divine worship, the 
whole estimate of their character formed by Jehovah, 
and his approaching chastisements. “ They are a 
sinful nation; they have provoked the Holy One 
of Israel to anger. Flourishing as their worldly 
condition now appears, the man whose eyes are 
opened sees another scene before him (1-9) — the 
land laid waste, and Zion left as a cottage in a vine- 
yard — (a picture realized in the Syro-Ephraimitish 
war, and more especially in the Assyrian invasion 
—the great event round which the whole of the 
first part of the book revolves). Men of Sodom 
and Gomorrah that they are, let them hearken! 
thev may go on if they will with their ritual worship, 
‘trampling ’ Jehovah's courts ; nevertheless, He 
Joathes them: the stain of innocent blood is on 
their hands; the weak are oppressed ; there is bribery 
ana corruption in the administration of justice. 
fet them reform; if they will not, Jehovah will 
burn out their sins in the smelting fire of his judg- 
ment. Zion shall be purified, and thus saved, 
whilst the sinners and recreants from Jehovah in 
her shall perish in their much-loved idolatries.”’ 
This discourse suitably heads the book; it sounds 
the key-note of the whole; fires of judgment destroy- 
inv, but purifying a remnant — such was the burden 
all along of Isaiah's prophesyings. 

Of the other public utterances belonging to this 
period, chs. ii--iv. are by almost all critics consid- 
ered to be one prophesying — the leading thought 
of which is that the present prosperity of Judah 
should be destroyed for her sins, to make room for 
the real qlory of piety anl virtue; while ch. v. 
forms 3 distinct discourse, whose main purport is 
that Israel, God’s vineyard, shall be broucht to 
desolation. The idolatry denounced in these chap- 
tere is to be taken as that of private individuals, 
for hoth Uzziah and Jotham served Jehovah. They 
are prefaced by the vision of the exaltation of the 
mountain on which Jehovah dwells above all other 
mountains, to become the source of light and moral 
transformation to all mankind (ii. 2-4). 
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Here we are met by the fact that this same 
vision is found in very nearly the same words in 
Micah iv. 1-3. The two prophets were contem 
porary. and one may very well have heard the other, 
and adopted his words. Compare a nearly sim- 
ilar phenomenon in 1 Pet. v. 5-9, compared with 
Jam. iv. 6-10; for Peter and James had no doubt 
often heard each other’s public teaching at Jerusa- 
lem. Which was the prior speaker of the words 
we cannot in either case determine. In many cases 
writers of Scripture adopt the words of former 
inspired toriters; why not speakers also? In this 
instance, Isaiah or Micah may without improb- 
ability be imagined as standing by whilst the other 
announced Jehovah’s word, and himself, still under 
divine inspiration, afterwards repeating the same 
word. As among the prophets in the Christian 
Church some were directed to remain in silence, 
and “judge ”’ whilst others spoke; so we may he- 
lieve that occasions frequently occurred in which 
the prophesying of one sable-dressed prophet was 
listened to, and ratified by other prophets, one or 
more, standing by, who might add their testimony: 
¢ This is the word of Jehovah'’ (comp. 1 K. xxii. 
11, 12). 

After thus refreshing pious souls with delineating 
future (Messianic) glories, Isaiah is recalled by the 
sad present. Far distant is (zod's people as yet 
from the high calling of being the teacher of the 
world. ‘ All is now wrong. Heathenism is flood- 
ing the land with charmers and diviners, with silver 
and gold, with horses and chariots, and with tdols / 
Jehovah, forgive them not!— Jehovah's day of 
judgment is coming, when all human glory shall 
disappear before Ais glory, and in consternation 
Hebrew idolaters shall hurl their images into any 
corner. Lo, Jehovah-Zebaoth will take away every 
stay of order and well-being in the state, leaving 
only the refuse of society to rule (if indeed they 
will) the desolated city. Look at them only! They 
are as shameless as Sodum! O my people, thy 
leaders lead thee astray, thy princes oppress: what 
mean ye that ye grind the faces of my poor? saith 
Jehovah. Look again at their ladies, with their 
jewels and their head-gear, and their fine dresses 
and their trinkets! Jehovah will take all of it away, 
leaving to them only-shame and sackcloth. Yes, 
Zion shall lose both sons and daughters (30 man 
are they who offend!), and bereaved of all shall si. 
on the bare ground. Yet out of these judgments 
shall issue purity and peace. He, the Branch of 
Jehovah's appointing (iv. 2), shall appear in glory 
and the redeemed springing out of the earth shall 
shine with accordant splendor in what is left of 
Israel. All in Zion shall then be holy, and the 
pillar of fire by night, and the overshadowing 
cloud by day, shall as of yore cheer and protect — 
what is precious must needs be protected! Swee 
shall be the security and refreshment of those 
days.”” 

Again the prophet is seen in the public con- 
course. At first he invites attention by reciting ¢ 
parable (of the vineyard) in calm and composed 
accents (ch. v.). But as he interprets the parable 
his note changes, and a sixfold “ woe’ is poured 
forth with terrible invective. It is levelled azainst 
the covetous amassers of land, breaking down those 
landmarks which fenced the small hereditary free- 
holders whose perpetuity formed an essential ele- 
ment in the original constitution of the Hebrew 
commonwealth (comp. 1 K. xxi. 3); against luxu- 
rious revellers; against bold sinners who detied 
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God’s works of judgment, with which the prophets 
threatened them (comp. the similar association of 
revelling with hardened unbelief in Israel, Am. v. 
48, vi. 8-6); against those who confounded moral 
distinctions ; against self-conceited skeptics ; and 
against profligate perverters of judicial justice. In 
fury of wrath Jehovah stretches forth his hand. 
Here there is an awful vagueness in the images of 
terror which the prophet accurnulates, till at length 
out of the cloud and mist of wrath we hear Jehovah 
hiss for the stern and irresistible warriors (the 
Assyrians), who from the end of the earth should 
crowd forward to spoil, — after which all distinct- 
ness of description again fades away in vague 
images of sorrow and des 

What effect (we may ask) ‘would such denuncia- 

tions produce upon the mass of Hebrew hearers ? 
It was not from Isaiah only that the same persons 
heard them. Oppression, denounced by him (iii. 14, 
15, v. 7-10), was denounced also by Micah (ii. 1, 2); 
maladininistration of justice (Is. i. 23, v. 23) is 
noted also by Micah (iii. 1-3, 9-11, vii. 3); the 
combination of idolatry, diviners, and horses found 
in Is. ii. 6-8, 15, is paralleled in Mic. v. 10-15. 
This concurrence of prophetical testimony would 
not be without weight with those who had still 
some faith in Jehovah. But the worldly-minded, 
however silent when flagrant immorality was cen- 
sured, might find what they would count plausible 
ground for demurring, when the prophet put the 
multiplication of gold, silver, horses, and chariots, 
in the same category with idols, or when with un- 
sparing satire he particularized articles of female 
adornment as objects of Jehovah’s wrath. But 
God's law through Moses had given similar injunc- 
tions (Deut. xvii. 16, 17); and indeed in general 
there is not a single page of the prophetic books 
in which the Pentateuch is not again and again 
referred to. The Hebrew commonwealth was not 
designed to be a commercial state, but a system 
of small hereditary land-owners under a theocracy. 
Material progress and ever heightening embellish- 
ment, whether in the court or in society in general, 
with the men or with the women, removed it further 
and further from its original constitution, and from 
Jehovah its God. Something resembling Spartan 
plainness belonged essentially to the idea of the 
Hebrew state. 

3. In the year of Uzziah’s death an ecstatic 
vision fell upon Isaiah, which, in compiling his 
prophecies long after, he was careful to record, both 
for other reasons, and also because he had then 
become aware of the failure of his ministry in ref- 
erence to the bulk of kis contemporaries, and of the 
desolation, yet not without hope, which awaited his 
people. We see in the case of St. Peter at Joppa 
(Acts x. 9-16) that such a state of ecstasis, though 
unquestionably of divine origin, yet in its form 
adapts itself to the previous condition, whether cor- 
poreal or psychological, of the patient. Isaiah at 
this period (as we must infer from the placing of 
the narrative) had been already for some time en- 

in his ministry; and we may venture to 
surmise he lamented his little success. Seeing what 
he saw around him, and foreseeing what he foresaw, 
could he do otherwise than. feel deeply how little 
he was able to effect for the welfare of his beloved 
country? In this vision he saw Jehovah, in the 
Second Person of the Godhead (John xii. 41; comp. 
Mal. iii. 1), enthroned aloft in his own earthly 
tabernacle, attended by seraphim. whose praise filled 
the sanctuary as it were with the simoke of incense. 
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As John at Patmos, so Isaiah was overwhelmed 
with awe: he felt his own sinfulness and that of all 
with whom he was connected, and cried « woe’’ 
upon himself as if brought before Jehovah to receive 
the reward of his deeds. But, as at Patmos, the 
Son of Man laid his hand upon John saying, “ bear 
not! ’’ so, in obedience evidently to the will of 
Jehovah, a seraph with a hot stone taken from the 
altar touched his lips, the principal organ of good 
and evil in man, and thereby removing his sinful- 
negs, qualified him to join the seraphim in what- 
ever service he might be called to. And now the 
condescending invitation of the Great King is 
heard: * Whom shall I send? Who will go for 
us?'? ‘Here am I! send me.’’ Had he not 
borne Jehovah's commission before? No doubt he 
had; yet now, with the intenser sense of the reality 
of divine things which that hour brought him, he 
felt as if he had not. What heaven-taught minister 
does not understand this? And what was to be 
the nature of his work? ‘ Make the understand- 
ing of this people (not “my people '') torpid: dull 
their ears; close up their eyes; the more they hear 
thy word, the more hardened they shal) become; 
they must not, they shall not, receive the message 
so as to repent.’ A heart-crushing commission for 
one who loved his people as Isaiah did! The moan 
of grief at length finds utterance: “ Lord, bow 
long?”’ “Till the land be desolate— saving a 
small remnant, utterly desolate — a remnant of a 
holy seed, which will be a stock to sprout forth, but 
again and again to be cut back and burnt, and yet 
still to survive.”’ 

This vision in the main was another mode of 
representing what, both in previous and in suhse- 
quent prophesyings, is so continually denounced — 
the almost utter destruction of the Hebrew people, 
with yet a purified remnant. But while this pre- 
diction was its principal purport, we are sure that 
the inspired editor of his prophesyings so many 
years after, beheld in it also the sketch of the fruits 
of his ministry, which at the time when the revela- 
tion was made to him must have had no small 
effect upon his own private feelings. He goes afresh 
about his work, despairingly as to the main result 
for the present, yet with seraph-like zeal, ardent 
and heaven-purged, and not without hope too, for 
the time to come. The “holy seed’ was to be 
the “stock.” It was to be his business to form 
that holy seed. 

It is a touching trait, illustrating the prophet's 
own feelings, that when he next appears before us, 
some years later, he has a son named Shearjashub, 
«© Remnant-shall-return.””. The name was evidently 
given with significance; and the fact discovers alike 
the sorrow which ate his heart, and the hope in 
which he found solace. 

4. Some years elapse hetween chs. vi. and vii., 
and the political scenery has greatly altered. The 
Assyrian power of Nineveh now threatens the He 
brew nation; Tiglath-pileser has already spoiled 
Pekah of some of the fairest parta of his dominions 
— of the country east of Jordan and the vale of the 
Sea of Galilee, removing the inhabitants probably 
to people the wide and as yet uninhabited space 
inclosed by the walls of Nineveh (B. c. 746). After 
the Assyrian army was withdrawn, the Syrian king- 
dom of Damascus rises into notice; ita monarch, 
Rezin, cgmbines with the now weakened king of 
Israel, and probably with other small states around, 
to consolidate (it has been conjectured) a power 
which shall confront Asshur. Ahaz keeps aloof, 
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and becomes the object of attack to the allies; he 
has been already twice defeated (2 Chr. xxviii. 5, 
6); and now the allies are threatening him with a 
combined invasion (741). The news that “ Aram 
is encamped in Ephraim "’ (Is. vii. 2) fills both king 
and people with consternation, and the king is gone 
forth from the city to take measures, as it would 
seem, to prevent the upper reservoir of water from 
falling into the hands of the enemy. Under Je- 
hovah's direction Isaiah goes forth to meet the 
king, surrounded no doubt by a considerable com- 
pany of his officers and of spectators.¢ The prophet 
is directed to take with him the child whose name, 
Shearjashub, was so full of mystical promise, to 
add greater emphasis to his message. “ Fear not,”’ 
he tells the king, “ amascus is the head of Syria, 
and of Syria only; and Rezin head of Damascus, 
and not of Jerusalem; and within 65 years Ephraim 
sball be broken, to be no more a kingdom: so far 
shall Ephraim be from annexing Judah! Samaria 
again is head only of Ephraim, an“ Remaliah’s son 
only of Samaria. If ye will be established, believe 
this! ”’ 

«‘ Dost thou hesitate? Ask what sign thou wilt 
to assure thee that thus it shall be.” The young 
king is already resolved not to let himself into the 
line of policy which Isaiah is urging upon him; he 
is bent upon an alliance with Assyria. To ask a 
sign might prove embarrassing; for, if it should be 
given ? Ahaz therefore, with a half-mocking 
show of reverence, declines to “tempt .Jehovah.”’ 
«“O house of David, are ye not satisfied with trying 
the patience of an honest and wisely advising 
prophet, that you will put this contempt also upon 
the God who speaks through me? Jehovah him- 
self, irrespective of your deservings, gives you a 
guarantee that the commonwealth of Israel is not 
yet to perish. Behold, the Virgin is with child, 
and is bearing a son, and thou, O mother (comp. 
Gen. xvi. 11), shalt call his name Immanuel. I seem 
to see that Child already born! Behold Him there! 
Cream and honey, abundance of the best food, shall 
he eat, when, ten or twenty years hence, he comes 
to the age of discretion; the devastating inroad of 
Syria and Israel shall be past then; for before that, 
the land of the two kings thou holdest so formidable 
shall be desolate. But’ —here the threat which 
mingles with the promise in Shearjashub appears 
— “upon thy people and upon thy family, not only 
in thy lifetime, but afterwards, Jehovah will bring 
an enemy more terrible than Jacob has ever known, 
Asshur — Aashur, whom thou wouldest fain hire 
to help (v. 20), but who shall prove a razor that 
will shave but too clean; he shall so desolate the 
land that its inbabitants shall be sparse and few.” 








@ The reader will observe the particular specification 
of the place, indicating the authenticity of the nar- 
rative. (Comp. Blunt’s Undesigned Coincidences, pt. 
fii. no. }.) 

& That the birth of the Messiah is here pointed to 
eannot be doubted ; indeed even Ewald sees this. But 
the exact interpretation of vv. 15, 16, is hard to de- 
termine. That given above is in the main Hengsten- 
berg’s ( Christology, vol. li.). The great difficulty which 
attaches to it is that the prophet represents Christ as 
already appearing, reckoning from his birth at the 
then present time, forward to the desolation of Syria 
and Israel within a few years. This difficulty is, how- 
ever, alleviated by the consideration that the prophet 
etates the future as exhibited to him in * vision,”’ and 
in anch prophetic vision the distances between events 
in point of time are often unperceived by the «mr, who 
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Again Isaiah predicts the Assyrian invasion; comp. 
ch. xxxvi.? 

5. As the Assyrian empire began more and more 
to threaten the Hebrew commonwealth with utter 
overthrow, it is now that the prediction of the 
Messiah, the Restorer of Israel, becomes more 
positive and clear. Micah (v. 2) points to Bethle- 
hem as the birthplace, and (v. 3) speaks of ‘her 
that travaileth"’ as an object to prophetic vision 
seeming almost present. Would not Micah and 
Isaiah confer with each other in these dark days 
of prevailing unbelief, upon the cheering hope which 
the Spirit of Christ that was in them ‘suggested to 
their minds? (comp. Mal. iii. 16). 

The king was bent upon an alliance with Assyria. 
This Isaiah stedfastly opposes (comp. x. 20). Ina 
theocracy the messenger of Jehovah would frequently 
appear as a political adviser. ‘ Neither fear Aram 
and Israel, for they will soon perish; nor trust in 
Asshur, for she will be thy direst oppressor.”’ Such 
is Isaiah’s strain. And by divine direction he em- 
ploys various expedients to make his testimony the 
more impressive. He procured a larve tablet (viii. 
1), and with witnesses (for the purpose of attesting 
the fact, and displaying its especial sicnificance) he 
wrote thereon in large characters suited for a public 
notice the words® HASTENBOOTY SPEEDSPOIL} 
which tablet was no doubt to be hung up for public 
view, in the entrance (we may suppose) to the 
Temple (comp. “ priest,’’ ver. 2). And further: 
his wife — who, by the way, appears to have been 
herself possessed of prophetic gilts, for “ propheteas”’ 
always has this meaning and nowhere indicates a 
prophet's wife merely —just at this time apparently 
gave birth toa son. Jehovah bids the prophet give 
him the name Haslenbooty Speedspail, adding, what 
Isaiah was to avow on all occasions, that before the 
child should be able to talk, the wealth of Damascus 
and the booty of Samaria should be carried away 
before the king of Assyria. 

The people of Judah was split into political fac- 
tions. The court was for Assyria, and indeed 
formed an alliance with Tiglath-pileser; but a pop- 
ular party was for the Syro-Ephraimitic connection 
formed to resist Assyria — partly actuated by their 
fears of a confederacy from which they had already 
severely suffered, and partly perhaps influenced by 
sympathies of kindred race, drawing them to Israel, 
and even to Aram, in opposition to the more foreign 
Assyria. ‘ Fear none but Jehovah only! fear Him, 
trust Him; He will be your safety.”” Such is the 
purport of the discourse viii. 5-ix. 7; in which, 
however, he augurs coming distress through the 
rejection of his counsels, but refreshes himself with 
the thought of the birth of the Great Deliverer.¢ 





perhaps might sometimes in his own private interpre- 
tation of the vision (comp. 1 Pet. i. 10) have miscon- 
ceived the relations of time in regard to events. The 
very clearness with which the future event was ex- 
hibited to him might deceive him in judging of its 
nearness. In the N. T. we have a somewhat similar 
phenomenon in the estimate formed by the Apostles 
and others of the relation of time between Christ's 
coming to judge Jerusalem and his second coming at 
the end of the world. 

e A. V. Maher-shalal-hash-baz ; by Luther rendered 
Raubebald, E:lebeute. 

d With reference to Tiglath-pfleser’s having recently 
removed the population of Galilee, the prophet specifies 
that ‘as the former time brought humiliation in the 
direction of Zebulun and Naphtali,” located on the 
western shore of the Sea of Galilee, ‘so the latter time 
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The inspired advice was not accepted. Unbelief | celebrated as the proved strength of his people 
not discerning the power and faithfulness of Jehovah | Here again is set forth a great deliverance, possibly 
would argue that isolation was ruin, and accord- | the foreshadowing of xxxvii. 
ingly involved Judah in alliances which soon brought | 8. The next eleven chapters, xiii.-xxiii., contain 
her to almost utter destruction. chiefly a collection of utterances, each of which is 

6. A prophecy was delivered at this time against | styled a  burden.’’® As they are detached pieces, 
the kingdom of Israel (ix. 8-x. 4), consisting of |it is possible they have been grouped together with- 
four strophes, each ending with the terrible refrain: | out strict observance of their chronological order. 
“for all this, his anger is not turned away, but| (a.) The first (xiii. 1-~xiv. 27) is aguinst Babylon; 
his hand is stretched out still.’’ It announces that | placed first, either because it was first in point of 
all expedients for recovering the power which Israel | utterance, or because Babylon in prophetic vision, 
had lately lost were nugatory; they had forsaken | particularly when Isaiah compiled his book, headed 
Jehovah, and therefore Goud-forsaken (x. 4) they |in importance all the earthly powers opposed to 
should perish. As Isaiah’s message was only to | God's people, and therefore was to be first struck 
Judah, we may infer that the object of this utter- |down by the shaft of prophecy. As yet, not Baby- 
ance was to check the disposition shown by many jlon but Nineveh was the imperial city; but Isaiah 
in Judah to connect Judah with the policy of the | possessed not a mere foreoding drawn from politi- 
sister kingdom. cal sagacity, but an assured knowledge, that Baby- 

7. The utterance recorded in x. 5-xii. 6, one of {lon would be the seat of dominion and a leading 
the most highly wrought passages in the whole | antagonist to the theocratic people. Not only did 
book, was probably one single outpouring of inspi- |he tell Hezekiah a few years later, when Nineveh 
ration. It stands wholly disconnected with the pre- | was still the seat of empire, that his sons should be 
ceding in the circumstances which it presupposes; | carried captive * to Babylon,” but in this « burden" 
and to what period to assign it, is not easy to|he also foretells both the towering ambition and 
determine. To allay the dread of Ass§ria which | glory of that city, and its final overthrow.¢ The 
now prevailed, Isainh was in God's mercy to his | ode of triumph (xiv. 3-23) in this burden is among 
people inspired to declare, that though heavy judg- | the most poetical passages in all literature. It is 
ments would consume the bulk of the nation, yet | remarkable that the overthrow of Babylon is in vv. 
Shearjashub! the remnant should return (x. 20-22; | 24, 25, associated with the blow inflicted upon the 
comp. vii. 3), and that the Assyrian should be | Ninevite empire in the destruction of Sennacherib's 
overthrown in the very hour of apparently certain | army (for here again this great miracle of divine 
success by agency whose precise nature is left in | judgment looms out into the prophet’s view), which 
awful mystery (x. 33, 34). From the destruction | very disaster, however, probably helped on the rise 
of Judah's enemies thus representatively foreshad- |of Babylon at the cost of its northern rival. The 
owed, he then takes wing to predict the happy and | explanation seems to be that Babylon was regarded 
peaceful reign of the “ Twig which was to come|as merely another phase of Asshur's sovereignty 
forth from the stump of Jesse,” when the united | (comp. 2 K. xxiii. 29), 80 that the overthrow of 
commonwealth of Judah and Ephraim should be | Sennacherib’s army was a harbinger of that more 
restored in glory, and JAH JEHOVAH should be | complete destruction of the power of Asshur which 

| 





approach. The destruction of Sennacherib's army is 
the centre object of the firat part of the book ; and the 
action of predictive prophecy, and of miracle in rela- 
tion to it, cannot be gainsaid without setting aside the 
authenticity of the narrative altogether. 


should bring these regions honor.” A mysterious 
oracle then! But made clear to us by the event (Matt. 
iv. 16). 

@ Since the great object of this discourse is to allay 
Judah's fear of the Assyrian (x. 24), it can hardly be- 
long to the very carly part of the rein (742 to 727) of 
Ahaz ; for then the more inimediate fear was the Syro- 
Ephraimite alliance. According to the principle of 
chronological arrangement which we suppose to have 
been followed by Isaiah in his compilation, it would 
be before the death of Ahaz (comp. xiv. 28). Abhaz 
had “hired” the help of Tiglath-pileser by a large 
present (2 K. xvi.), and the Assyrian had come and 
fulfilled (738) the prediction of Isaiah (viii. 4) by cap- 
turing and spoiling Damascus. But already, in the 
time of Ahaz, Assyria began to occasion uneasiness to| © Compare our remarks in p. 1160. Even ff this 
Judah (2 Chr. xxviii. 20). Shalmaneser succeeded | were conceded to be the production of a later prophet 
Tiglath-pileser not later than 728, and might not care | than Isaiah (which there is no just cause whatever for 
much for his predeceskor’s engagements — if, indeed, ; believing), the problem which it presents to skepticism 
Tigluth-pileser himself felt bound by them. At any | Would remain as hard as ever; for whence should its 
rate, so encroaching a power, bent on conquest, must author learn that the ultimate condition of Babvion 
needs be formidable to the feeble kingdom of Judah, | would be such as iz here delineated ? (xiii. 19-22). In 
Syria being now conquered and Isruel powerless. | no time of Hebrew literature was there reason to ap- 
Critics, who do not take sufficient account of the man- | ticipate this of Babylon in particular more than of 
ner in which future events are represented in the pre- | other cities. In vain does skepticism quote xvii. 1; 
dictions of inspiration as already taking place, have | nothing is said there of the witimate condition of 
been led to unsettle the chronology by observing that | Damascus; and it is obvious enough that any sach 
Samaria is described by the boasting Assyrian as being | blow as that (e. g.) inflicted by Tiglath-pileser would 
already as Damascus, and that the invading army is !make Damascus for a while appear to be “no eity” 
already near Jerusalem. But the conquest of Samaria | compared with what it had been, and would convert 
was already announced at the beginning of the reign | many of its streets into desolation. How different the 
of Ahaz (viii. 4) as equally certain with that of Damas- | language used of Babylon! And how wonderfully 
cus; and the imagery of x. 28-82 is probably that in | verified by time! We have the parallel language and 
which the imagiuation of one familiar with the passes | Verification jn reference to Idumaa (xxxiv.). 
of the country would obviously portray an invader’s 


b This remarkable word, NID, lifting up,’ is 


variously understood, some taking it to refer to evils 
to be borne by the parties threatened, others as a lift- 
ing up of the voice in a solemn utterance. A hundred 
years later the term had been so misused by false 
prophets, that Jeremiah (axiii. 83-40) seems to forbid 
its use. See 1 Chr. xv. 22, where in text and margin 
of A. V. it is rendered “song,” “ carriage,” and 
lifting up.’ 
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this burden announces. This prophecy is a note 
of preparation for the second part of the book; for 
the picture which it draws of Babylon, as having 
Jacob in captivity, and being compelled to relin- 
quish her prey (xiv. 1-3), is in brief the same as is 
more fully delineated in xlvii.; while the conclud- 
ing verses about Sennacherib's army (24-27) stand 
in somewhat the same relation to the rest of the 
‘‘burden,”’ as the full history in xxxvi., xxxvii. 
stands to xl.—x\viii. 

(6.) The short and pregnant “ burden” against 
Philistia (xiv. 29-32) in the year that Ahaz died, 
was uccasioned by the revolt of the Philistines from 
Judah and their successful inroad, recorded 2 Chr. 
xxviii. 18. “If Judah's rule was a serpent, that 
of Assyria would prove a basilisk —a flying dragon ; 
let their gates howl at the smoke which announced 
the invading army! Meanwhile Zion would repose 
safe under the protection of her king: ’’ — language 
plainly predictive, as the compiler in giving the 
date evidently felt; comp. xxxvii. 

(c.) The “ burden of Moab”? (xv., xvi.) is remark- 
able for the elegiac strain in which the prophet 
bewails the disasters of Moab, and for the dramatic 
character of xvi. 1-6, in which 3-5 is the petition 
of the Moabites to Judah, and ver. 6 Judah’s 
answer. For Moab’s relation to Israel see Moan. 

(d.) Chapters xvii., xviii. This prophecy is 
headed “the burden of Damascus; ”’ and yet after 
ver. 3 the attention is withdrawn from Damascus 
and turned to Israel, and then to Ethiopia. Israel 
appears as closely associated with Damascus, and 
indeed dependent upon her, and as having adopted 
her relicious rites, ‘strange slips,’ ver. 10 (comp. 
2 K. xvi. 10, of Ahaz), which shall not profit her. 
This brings us to the time of the Syro-Ephraimitic 
alliance; at all events [iphraim has not yet ceased 
to exist. Chap. xvii. 12-14, as well as xviii. 1-7, 
point again to the event of xxxvii. But why this 
here? The solution seems to be that, thouch 
Assyria would be the ruin both of Aram and of 
Israel, and thouch it would even threaten Judah 
(** us,”’ ver. 14), it should not then conquer Judah 
(comp. turn of xiv. 31, 32). And with this last 
thought ch. xviii. is inseparably connected; for it 
is a call of congratulation to Ethiopia (“ woe ” in 
ver. 1 of A. V. should be “ho! " as Iv. 1; also in 
ver. 2 omit ‘saying ’’), whose deputies, predictively 
imagined as having come to Palestine to Jearn the 
progrers of the Assyrian invasion (comp. xxxvil. 9), 
are sent back by the prophet charged with the glad 
news of Asshur's overthrow described in vv. 4-6. 
In ver. 7 we have the conversion of Ethiopia; for 
* the people tall, and shorn " is itself ‘ the present ’’ 

to he brought unto Jehovah. (Comp. Acts viii. 
26-40, and the present condition of Ethiopia.) 

These repeated predictions of Zion's deliverance 
from Asshur, in conjunction with Asshur’s triumph 
over Zion's enemies, entered deeply into the esseuce 
of the prophet’s public ministry; the great aim of 
which was to fix the dependence of his countrymen 
entirely upon Jehovah. 


@ <A good deal of this burden is an enlargement of 
Num. xxi. 27-30, from the imitation of which the 
coloring of its style in part arires.: It in turn reap- 

in an enlarged edition in Jer. xlvili. The two 
soncluding verses (Is. xvi. 18, 14), which furnish no 
real ground for doubting whether Isaiah wrote the 
whole of it, recount that of old time the purport of 
this denunciation has been decreed (namely, in Num. 
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(e.) Inthe “ burden of Egypt" (xis. the propha 
seems to be pursuing the same object. Both Israel 
(2 K. xvii. 4) and Judah (fs. xxxi.) were naturally 
disposed to look towards Egypt for succor against 
Assyria. Probably it was to counteract this ten- 
dency that the prophet is here directed to prophesy 
the utter helplessness of Egypt under God's judg- 
ments: she should be given over to Asshur (the 
‘cruel lord *' and “fierce king’’ of ver. 4, not 
Psammetichus), and should also suffer the most 
dreadful calamities through civil dissensions and 
through drought, — unless this drought is a figure 
founded upon the peculiar usefulness of the Nile, 
and the veneration with which it was regarded 
(1-15). But the result should be that numerous 
cities of Egypt should own Jehovah for their God, 
and be juined in brotherhood with his worshippers 
in Jsrael and in Asshur; —a reference to Messianic 
times.> 

(f.) In the midst of these “ burdens " stands a 
passage which presents Isaiah in a new aspect, an 
aspect in which he appears in this instance only. 
It was not uncommon both in the O. T. and in the 
New (comp. Acts xxi. 11) for a prophet to add to 
his spoken word an action symbolizing its import. 
Sargon, known here only, was king of Assyria, 
probably between Shalmaneser and Sennacherib. 
His armies were now in the south of Palestine he- 
sieging Ashdod. It has been plausibly conjectured 
that Tirhakah, king of Meroé, and Sethos, the king 
of Egypt, were now in alliance. The more ein- 
phatically to enforce the warning already conveyed 
in the “burden of Kgypt  — not to look thither- 
ward for help — Isaiah was commanded to appear 
in the streets and temple of Jerusalem stripped of 
his sackcloth mantle, and wearing his vest only, 
with his feet also bare. “Thus shall Fgvptians 
and Ethiopians walk, captives before the king of 
Assyria.” For three years was he directed (from 
time to time, we may suppose) thus to show him- 
self in public view, — to make the lesson the more 
impressive by constant repetition. 

(y.) In “the burden of the desert of the sea," 
a poetical designation of Babylonia (xxi. 1-10), 
the images in which the fall of Babylon is indicated 
are sketched with -Eschylean rapidity, and certainly 
not less than -Eschylean awfulness and grandeur. 
As before (xiii. 17), the Medes are the captors. It 
is to comfort Judah sighing under the “ treacherous 
spoiling ’’ (v. 2) and continual “ threshing *’ (v. 10) 
of Asshur — Ninevite and Babylonian — that the 
Spirit of God moves the prophet to this utterance.c 

(h.) * The burden of Dumah,’”* —in which the 
watchman can see nothing but night, let them ask 
him as often as they will —and “ of Arabia” (xxi. 
11-17), relate apparently to some Assyrian inva- 
sion. 

(t.) In “the burden of the valley of vision” 
(xxii. 1-14), it is doubtless Jerusalem that is thus 
designated, and not without sadness, as having been 
so long the home of prophetic vision to so little 
result. The scene presented is that of Jerusalem 








should begin to be fulfilled. It was not completely 
fulfilled even in Jeremiah’s time. 

6 Comp. the close of the “ burden of Tyre.” The 
city of destruction ” (xix. 18) is supposed by many 
to be Beth-shemesh of Jer. xliii. 13, specified because 
hitherto an especial] seat of idolatry. Qnias’s misuse 
of this prediction is well known. (See In-a-HERES. 

c In vv. 3 and 4 the poet dramatically represents 


xxi. and xxiv. 17), but that within three years it! the feelings of the Babylonians. 
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during an invasion; in the hostile army are named 
Elam and Kir, nations which no doubt contributed 
troops both to the Ninevite and to the Bal,vlonian 
armies. ‘Ihe latter is probably here contemplated.¢ 
The homiletic purpose of this prediction iu reference 
to Isaiah’s contemporaries, was to inculcate a pious 
and humble dependence upon Jehovah in place of 
any mere fleshly confidence. 

(k.) The passage xxii. 15-25 is singular in Isainh 
as a prophesying against an individual. Comp. the 
word of Amos (vii.) against Amaziah, and of Jere- 
miah (xx.) against Pashur. Shebna was probably 
as ungodly as they. One of the king's highest 
functionaries, he seems to have been leader of a 
party opposed to Jehovah (v. 25, * the burden that 
is upon it’). Himself a stranger in Jerusalem — 
perhaps an alien, as Ewald conjectures from the 
un-ITebrew fourm of his name — he may have been 
introduced by Hezekiah’s predecessor Ahaz; he 
made great parade of his rank (ver. 18; comp. 2 
Sam. xv. 1), aud presumed upon his elevation so 
far as to hew out a tomb high up in the cliffs 
(probably on the western or southwestern side of 
Jerusalem, where so many were excavated), as an 
ostentatious display of his greatness (comp. 2 Chr. 
xxxii. 33, margin). We may believe him to have 
been engaged with this business outside the walls 
when Isaiah came to him with his message. Shebna 
. fancies his power securely rooted; but Jehovah will 
roll him up as a ball and toss him away into a far 
distant land, —disgrace that he ts to hia master ! 
his stately robes of office, with his broad magnificent 
girdle, shall invest another, Eliakim. Ch. xxxvi. 
3, seeins to indicate a decline of his power, as it 
also shows Eliakim’s promotion to Shebna’s former 
post. Perhaps he was disgraced and exiled by 
Hezekiah, after the event of xxxvii., when the sin- 
ners in Zion were overawed and great ascendency 
for a while secured to the party which was true to 
Jehovah. If his fall was the consequence of the 
Assyrian overthrow, we can better understand both 
the denunciation against the individual and the 
position it occupies in the record. 

(4.) The last « burden "' is against Tyre (xxiii.). 
The only cause specified by Isaiah for the judgment 
upon Tyre is her pride (ver. 9; comp. Ez. xxviii. 
2,6); and we can understand how the Tyrians, 
proud of their material progress and its outward 
displays, may have looked with contempt upon the 
plainer habits of the theocratic people. But this 
was not the only ground. The contagion of her 
idolatry reached Jerusalem (1 K. xi. 5, 03; 2 K. 
xi. 18, xxiii. 13). Otherwise also she was an in- 
jurious neighbor (Ps. lxxxiii. 7; Joel, iii. 6; Am. 
i. 9). It therefore behoved Jehovah, both as aven- 


@ That it is not Sennacherib’s invasion. we infer 
from the unrelieved description of godlessness and 
recklessness (vv. 11, 12), and the threatened punish- 
ment unto death (ver. 14), whereas Hezekiah's piety 
was conspicuous, and saved the city. (Comp. 2 Chr. 
xxxvi. 12, 16.) Moreover, the famine in 2 K. xxv. 8 
throws light on Is. xxii. 2. That vv. 9-11 agree 
with 2 Chr. xxxii. 3-5 proves nothing: the same 
measures would be taken in any invasion (comp. Is. 
vii. 3). The former part of ver. 2 and vv. 12, 13, 
describe the state of things preceding the imagined 

nt. 

b * Behold the land of the Chaldeans: this people,”’ 
i. e. the Chaldeans, " was not: Asshur founded it for 
the inhabitants of the wilderness,” assigning a loca- 
thon to the Chaldzeans, heretofore nomadic, Job i. 17; 
‘they,’ the Chaldeans, “ set up their watch-towers ; 
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ging his own worship, and as the guardian and 
avenger of his peculiar people, to punish Ivre 
Shalmaneser appears to have been foiled in his 
five years’ siege; Nebuchadnezzar was more suc- 
cessful, capturing at least the mainland part of the 
city; and to this latter circumstance ver. 13 refers. 
In vy. 15-17 it seems to be intimated that when 
the pressure of Asshur should be removed (by the 
Medo-Persian conquest), Tyre should revive. Her 
utter destruction is not predicted by Isaiah as it 
afterwards was by Ezekiel. Ver. 18 protably 
points to Messianic times: comp. Mark vii. 25: 
Acts xxi. 3; Euseb. H. &. x. 4. 

9. The next four chapters, xxiv.-xxvii., form one 
prophecy essentially connected with the preceding 
ten “ burdens "’ (xiii.-xxiii.), of which it is in etfect 
a general summary; it presents previous denunci- 
ations in one general denunciation which includes 
the theocratic people itself, and therewith also the 
promise of blessings, especially Messianic blessings, 
for the remnant. It no longer particularizes (Moab, 
xxv. 10, represents all enemies of (sod’s people, as 
Edom does in lxiii. 1), but speaks of judements 
upon lands, cities, and oppressors in general terms, 
the reference of which is to be gathered from what 
goes before.¢ 

The elezy of xxiv. is interrupted at ver. 13 by a 
glimpse at the happy remnant (ver. 15, fires prob- 
ably means eas/), but is resumed at ver. 16. till at 
ver. 21 the dark night passes away altogether to 
usher in an inexpressibly glorious day.¢ 

In xxv., after commemorating the destruction of 
all oppressors (‘city ’’ ver. 2, contemplates Baby- 
lon as type of all), the prophet gives us in vv. 6-9 
a most glowing description of Messianic blessings, 
which connects itself with the N. T. by numberless 
links, indicating the oneness of the prophetic Spirit 
(“the Spirit of Christ,’ 1 Pet. i. 11), with that 
which dwells in the later revelation.¢ 

In xxvi., vv. 12-18 describe the new, happy state 
of God's people as God's work wholly (comp. 13, 
“hy thee only’); all their efforts were fruitless 
till God graciously interposed. The new condition 
of Israel is figuratively a resurrection (comp. Eze- 
kiel's vision of dry bones, Ez. xxxvii.), a fruit of 
omnipotent agency; as indeed the glorified state 
of the Church hereafter will be literally a resur- 
rection. 

In xxvii. 1, “ Leviathan the fleeing serpent, and 
Leviathan the twisting serpent, and the dragon in 
the sea,’’ are perhaps Nineveh and Babylon — two 
phases of the same Asshur—and Egypt (comp. 
ver. 13); all, however, symbolizing adverse powers 
of evil. The reader will observe that in this period 
of his ministry, Isaiah already contemplates the 


they demolished her (Tyre’s) palaces: He made her 
aruin.”’ In the face of all external evidence, we can 


not accept Ewald’s ingenious conjecture of >> bop) 


for YTD. 

¢ Thus comp. xxiv. 13-15, xxvii. 9, with xvii 5-8; 
also xxv. 2 with xiii. 19; also xxv. 3-12 with xviii. 
7, xxiii. 18; and xxv. 6 with xviii. 4-6. 

d In ver. 21, “Jehovah shall visit the host of the 
height ’? —atars, symbolic of rulers, as Mark xiil. 25. 
The ‘ancients ” of ver. 23 represent the Church, like 
the elders in Rev. iv. 4. 

e In ver. 7 * the face,” t. e. “the surface of the 
covering,” is the veil itself as lying upon the earth, 
‘of the covering.’”? In ver. 11 we have the fruities 
endeavors of Moab to escape out of the flood of God's 
wrath. 
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future deliverance of his people as a restoration 
from captivity, especially from Assyria, vv. 12, 13 
(comp. xi. 11, 16), as he does in the second part; 
— Babylon being a second phase of Asshur. 

10. Chs. xxvili.-xxxv. The former part of this 
section seems to be of a fragmentary character, 
being, as Hengstenberg with much probability con- 
jectures, the substance of discourses not fully com- 
municated, and spoken at different times. The 
latter part hangs more closely together, and may 
with considerable certainty be assigned to the time 
of Sennacherib’s invasion. At such a season the 
spirit of prophecy would be especially awake. 

Ch. xxviii. 1-6 is clearly predictive; it therefore 
preceded Shalmaneser’s invasion, when Samaria, 
“the crown of pride’ surmounting its beautiful 
hill, was destroyed. But the men of Judah also, ver. 
Z (comp. ver. 14), are threatened. And here we 
have a picture given us of the way in which Jeho- 
vah's word was received by Isaiah's contemporaries. 
Priest and prophet were drunk with a spirit of 
infatuation, — “ they erred in vision, they stumbled 
in judgment,’ and therefore only scoffed at his 
ministrations.4 

In the lips of these false prophets, prophesying, 
in proportion to its falsehood, would be exaggerated 
in the wildness and incoherency of the style. Hence 
tle scotting prophets and priests made it a matter 
of reproach against Isaiah that his style was so 
plain and simple — as if he were dealing with little 
children, ver. 9. And in mockery they accumulate 
monosyllables as imitating his style (tsav la-tsav, 
tsay la-tsav, kav la-kav, kav la-kav, zeeir sham, 
zeeir sham, ver. 10). ‘Twist my words’’ (is 
Isaiah's reply) “into a mocking jabber if ye will; 
God shall in turn speak to you by the jabber of 
foreiyn invaders!’ (comp. Deut. xxviii. 49). They 
trusted that they had made a “ vision ’’ — a com- 
pact with death and hell (vv. 15, 18, “agree- 
ment,’ Hebr. vision), and that through the meas- 
ures which they, seer and priest tovether, had 
adopted, no invasion should hurt them. But the 
stone which Jehovah lays in Zion (God's own 
prophets) alone secures those who trust in it; ye 
shali perish (16-22). Ver. 16 is applied in the 
N. T. to Christ; he is now the prophet who saves 
those who believe in him. his glimpse into He- 
brew life explains to us in part the cause of the 
failure of the prophetic ministry. The travesty of 
‘¢ the word of Jehovah "’ preuccupied men's minds, 
or at least confused them; while further the con- 
flicting voices of different prophets, the false and 
the true, would furnish them, as in all ages it does 
to the worldly and the skeptical, a ground for entire 
disbelief. 

«Cannot ye wise men apply to the conduct of 
your affairs in relation to God that shrewdness and 
wisdom, which the farmer displays in dealing with 
his various businesses, and which God has given 
alike to him and to you? ’’ (23-29). 


@ The priest and the prophet.”” There is no rea- 
son to understand these as connected with idolatry. 
There were always (it would seem) a numerous party 
who sssumed the hair-wove mantle of the prophet 
(C* wearing a hairy garment to deceive’’); and these 
sable-clad men perhaps even swarmed in the streets 
of Jerusalem. (E.uag, p. 703, note e.} The priests, 
on the other hand, were the aristocracy of Judah, 
and, under the king, to a great extent ruled its policy. 
Like the coalition of strategus and orator at Athens, 
so priest and prophet played into each other’s hands 
at Jerusalem. Whatever public policy the priests 
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Ch. xxix. Jerusalem was to be visited with 
extreme danger and terror, and then sudden de- 
liverance, vv. 1-8. (Semmacherib's invasion again! 
But the threatening and promise seemed very enig 
matical; prophets, and rulers, and scholars, voulc 
make nothing of the riddle (9-12). Alas! the 
people themselves will only hearken to the prophets 
and priests speaking out of their own heart; even 
their so-called piety to Jehovah is regulated, not 
by his true organs, but by pretended ones, ver. 13 
(comp. the condition of the Jews in relation to their 
rabbins and to Christ, Matt. xv. 8, 9); but all 
their vaunted policy shall be confounded; the wild 
wood shall become a fruitful field, and the fruitful 
field a wild wood ; — the humble pupils of Jehovah 
and these self-wise leaders shall interchange their 
places of dishonor and prosperity, vv. 13-24. 

One instance of the false leading of these proph- 
ets and priests (xxx. 1) in opposition to the true 
prophets (vv. 10, 11) was the policy of courting 
the help of Egypt against Assyria. Against this, 
Isaiah is commanded to protest, which he does both 
in xxx. 1-17, and in xxx. 1-3, pointing out at the 
same time the fruitlessness of all measures of hu- 
man policy and the necessity of trusting in Jehovah 
alone for deliverance. In xxx. 18-33, and xxxi. 
4-9, there is added to each address the prediction 
of the Assyrian's overthrow and its consequences, 
xxx. 19-24, in terms which, when read in the light 
of the event, seem very clear, but which no doubt 
appeared to the worldly and skeptical at the time 
mere frenzy. 

As the time approaches, the spirit of prophecy 
becomes more and more glowing; that marvelous 
deliverance from Asshur, wherein God's “ Name" 
(xxx. 27) so gloriously came near, opens even 
clearer glimpses into the time when God should 
indeed come and reign, in the Anointed One, and 
when virtue and righteousness should everywhere 
prevail (xxxii. 1-8, 15--20); then the mighty Jeho- 
vah should be a king dwelling amongst his people 
(xxxiii. 17, 22); he should himself be a sea of 
glory and defense encircling them, in which all 
hostile galleys should perish. At that glorious 
display of Jehovah's nearness (namely, that afforded 
in the Assyrian’s overthrow), they who had re- 
jected Jehovah in his servants and prophets, the 
sinners in Zion, should be filled with dismay, dread- 
ing lest his terrible judgment should alight upon 
themselves also (xxxiii. 14). With these glorious 
predictions are blended also descriptions of the 
grief and despair which should precede that hour, 
xxxii, 9-14 (7) and xxxiii. 7-9, and the earnest 
prayer then to be offered by the pious (xxxiii. 2). 

In ch. xxxiv. the prediction must certainly be 
taken with a particular reference to Idumrea (this is 
shown by the challenge in ver. 16, to compare the | 
fulfillment with the prophecy); we are however led, 
both by the placing of the prophecy and by Isiii. 2, 
to take it in a general sense as well as typical.¢ 


advised, they would be seconded therein by prophets, 
“in the name of Jehovah.” Isaiah’s contemporary 
shows us in what an unprincipled manner the proph- 
ets abused their function for their own advantage (Mic. 
iil. 6-7, 11): “The prophets prophesied falsely, and 
the priests bare rule by their means” (Jer. v. 81). 
Hence prophets and priests are so often named to- 
gether (comp. xxix. 9, 10). 

b In ver. 10, read “ some days over a year shal! 
ye be troubled.” 

¢ The reference to * the book of Jehovah,” ver. 16 
as contalning this prediction, deserves notice. As the 
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As xxxiv. has a general sense, so xxxv. indicates 
In general terms the deliverance of Israel as if out 
vf captivity, rejoicing in their secure and happy 
march through the wilderness. It may be doubted 
whether the description is meant to apply to any 
deliverance out of temporal captivity, closely as the 
imagery approaches that of the second part. It 
rather seems to picture the march of the spiritual 
[Israel to her eternal Zion (Heb. xii. 22). 

ll. xxxvii.-xxxix.— At length the season so 
often, though no doubt obscurely foretold, arrived. 
The Assyrian was near with furces apparently irre- 
sistible. In the universal consternation which en- 
sued, all the hope of the state centred upon Isaiah; 
the highest functionaries of the state, —Shebna 
too, — wait upon him in the name of their sove- 
reign, confessing that they were now in the very 
extremity of danger (xxxvii. 3), and entreatiny his 
prayers; —a signal token this, of the approved 
fidelity of the prophet in the ministry which he 
had so long exercised. The short answer which 
Jehovah gave through him was, that the Assyrian 
king should hear intelligence which would send 
him back to his own land, there to perish. The 
event shows that the intelliyence pointed to was 
that of the destruction of his army. Accordingly 
Hezekiah communicated to Sennacherib, now at 
l.ibnah, his refusal to submit, expressing his assur- 
ance of being protected by Jehovah (comp. ver. 10). 
This drew from the Assyrian king a letter of defi- 
alice against Jehovah hiinself, as being no more 
able to defend Jerusalem, than other tutelary gods 
had been to defend the countries which he had 
conquered. On Hezekiah spreading this letter 
before Jehovah in the Temple for him to read and 
answer (ver. 17), Isaiah was commissioned to send 
a fuller reply to the pious king (21-85), the mani- 
fest object of which was the more completely to 
siynalize, especially to God's own people them- 
selves, the meaning of the coming event.¢ How 
the deliverance was to be effected, Isaiah was not 
commissioned to tell; but the very next night (2 
K. xix. 35) brought the appalling fulfillment. A 
divine interposition so marvelous, so evidently 
miraculous, was in its magnificence worthy of 
being the kernel of Isaiah's whole book; it is in- 
deed that without which the whole book falls to 
pieces, but with which it forms a well-organized 
whole (comp. Ps. Ixxvi., xlvi., xlviii.). 





prophet’s spoken word was “the word of Jehovah,” 
so his written word is here called ‘the b00k of Jeho- 
vah.”” It shows Isaiah’s estimate of his prophetical 
writings. So xxx. 8 points to an enduring record in 


which he was to deposit his testimony concerning ' 


Egypt. (In xxx. 9, for © That this is,” etec., read 
Because this is,” etc.) 

a How like Isaiah's style the whole passage is! 
xxxvii. 26 refers to the numerous predictions of As- 
ehur’s conquests and overthrow found in preceding 
parts of the book (comp. xliv. 8; xlvi. 9-11, &c ). 
Comp. ver. 27 with xli. 2. “ Sign’? in ver 30, as in 
vii. 14-16 ; — There must be a remnant; therefore ye 
shall now be delivered. For further explanation, 


Ewald refers to the law in Lev. xxv. 6, 11: © Your) 
condition this year will be like that of a Sabbath year ; | 


next year (the land being even then not quite cleared 
of invaders) like that of the jubilee vear: as at the 
jubilee the Hebrew commonwealth starts afresh, re- 
stored to its proper condition, so now reformation, 
the fruit of affliction, shall introduce better days ” 
‘ver. 31). 

» For Hezekinh’s sickness was 15 years before his 
wath. whereas the destruction of Sennacherib’s army 
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Chs. xxxviii., xxxix. chronologically precale the 
two previous ones: & but there seems to be a two- 
fuld purpose in this arrangement: one ethical, to 
illustrate God's discipline exercised over his most 
favored servants, and the other literary, to intro- 
duce by the prediction of the Babylonian Captivity 
the second part of the book. As the two preceding 
chapters look back upon the prediction of the first 
part, and therefore stand even before xxxviii., 80 
xxxix. looks forward to the subsequent pruphesy- 
ings, and is therefore placed immediately before 
them.¢ 
* 12. The last 27 chapters form a prophecy. whose 
coherence of structure and unity of authorsbip are 
generally admitted even by those who deny that it 
was written by Isaiah. ‘The point of time and 
situation from which the prophet here speaks, is 
for the most part that of the Captivity in Babylon 
(comp., e. g., lxiv. 10, 11). But this is adopted on 
a principle already noted as characterizing * vision,”’ 
namely, that the prophet sees the future as if 
present. ‘That the present with the prophet in this 
section was imagined and not real, is indicated by 
the specification of sins which are rebuked: as 
neglect of sacrifices (xliii. 22-24), unacceptable 
sacrifices (Ixvi. 3), various idolatries (vii. 3-10) 
Ixv. 3, 4); sins belonying to a period before the 
exile, and not to the exile itself.“ But that this 
imagined time and place should be maintained 
through so long a composition, is unquestionably a 
remarkable phenomenon. It is. however, explained 
hy the fact, that the prophet in these later prophesy- 
ings is a writer rather than a public speaker, writing 
for the edification of God’s people in those future 
days of the approach of which Isaiah was aware. 
For the punishment of exile had been of old de- 
nounced in case of disobedience even by Moses 
himself (Lev. xxvi. 31-35), and thus contemplated 
by Solomon (1 K. viii. 46-50); moreover, Isaiah 
had himself often realized and predicted it, with 
reference repeatedly to Babylon in particular (xxxix. 
6, 7, xxvii. 12, 13, xxi. 2, 10, xiv. 2, 3, xi. 11, 12, 
vi. 11, 12); which was also done by Micah (iv. 10, 
vii. 12, 13). Apart therefore from the immediate 
sugyvestion of an inspiring atHatus, it was a thoucht 
already fixed in Isaiah’s mind by a chain of fore- 
going revelations, that the Hebrews would be de- 
ported to Babylon, and that too within a genera- 
tion or two. We dwell upon this, because it must 


(so chronologers determine) occurred 12 or 18 yeare 
before the same date. 

¢ Since xxxviii. 9-20 is not in 2 K., and on the 
other hand in 2 K. are found many touches not found 
in Is. (e.¢. 2 K. xviii. 14-16 ; xx. 4, 6, 9, &e.), crities 
are generally agreed that neither account was drawao 
from the other, but both of them from the record 
mentioned in 2 Chr. xxxii. 82 as “ the vision of Isaiah 
the prophet, the son of Amoz, (found) in (not, as in 
A. V., ‘and in’) the book of the kings of Judah and 
Israel"? ; which record Isaiah adopted with mouifica- 
tions into the compilation of his prophecies. 

d As it is for the benefit of God's own people that 
Tsaiah writes, and not to affect heathen nations to 
whom he had no commission, the arguing against 
idolatry, of which we have so much in this part, is to 
be ascribed to idolatrous tendencies among the He- 
brews themselves, which ceased at the Captivity ; fur 
the deportation probably (Hengst.) affected chiefly the 
best disposed of the nation, especially the priests, of 
whom there appears to have been a disproportionate 
number both among those who were exiled and thusa 
who returned. 
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be acknowledged, and we have already made the 
remark, that “ vision '’ even in its most heightened 
fourm still adapted itself more or leas to the previous 
mental condition of the seer. We can under- 
stand, therefore, how Isaiah might be led to write 
prophesyings, such as should serve as his minis- 
terial bequest to his people when the hour of their 
captivity should have fallen upon them. 

This ame fact, namely, that the prophet is here, 
in the undisturbed retirement of his chamber, giv- 
- jug us a written prophecy, and not recording, as in 
the early part of the book, spoken discourses, goes 
far to explain the greater profusion of words, and 
the clearer, more flowing, and more complete ex- 
position of thoughts, which generally characterize 
this second part; whereas the first part frequently 
exhibits great abruptness, and a close compression 
and terseness of diction, at times almost enigmati- 
cal —as an indignant man might speak among 
gainsayers from whom little was to be hoped. This 
difference of style, so far as it exists (for it has been 
greatly exaggerated), may be further ascribed to the 
difference of purpuse; for here Isaiah generally ap- 
pears as the tender and compassionate comforter 
of the pious and afflicted ; whereas before he appears 
rather as accuser and denouncer. There exists after 
all sufficient similarity of diction to indicate Isaiah's 
hand (see Keil's Linleitung, § 72, note 7). 

This second part falls into three sections, each, 
as it happens, consisting of nine chapters; the two 
first end with the refrain, “ There is no peace, 
saith Jehovah (e7 “my God *’), to the wicked; ”’ 
and the third with the same thought amplified. 

(1.) The first section (xl.-xlviii.) has for its main 
topic the comforting assurance of the deliverance 
from Bahylon by Koresh (Cyrus) who is even named 
twice (xli. 2, 3, 25, xliv. 28, xlv. 1-4, 13, xlvi. 11, 
xlviii. 14, 15).¢ This section abounds with argu- 
ments against idolatry, founded mainly (not wholly, 
see the noble passave xliv. 9-20) upon the yift of 
prediction possessed by Jehovah's prophets, espe- 
cially as shown by their predicting Cyrus, and even 
naming him (xli. 26, xliv. 8, 24-26, xlv. 4, 19, 21, 
xivi. 8-11, xlviii. 3-8, 15). Idols and heathen 
diviners are taunted with not being able to predict 
(xli. 1-7, 21-24, xliii. 8-13, xlv. 20-21, xlvii. 10- 
13). This power of foretelling the future, as shown 
in this instance, is insisted upon as the test of 
divinity.o It is of importance to observe, in refer- 
ence to the prophet’s standiug-point in this second 
part, that in speaking both of the Captivity in 
Babylon and of the deliverance out of it, there is 
(excepting Cyrus’s name) no specification of partic- 
ular circtimstances, such as we might expect to find 
if the writer had written at the end of the exile; 





@ The point has been argued for, and the evidence 
enems satisfactory (Hivernick, Hengst.), that Koresh. 
@ word meaning Sun, was commonly in the East, and 
particularly in Persia, a title of princes, and that it 
was assumed by Cyrus, whose original name was 
Agradates, on his ascending the throne. It stands, 
however, in history as his own proper name. This 
§nstance of particularizing in prophecy is paralleled by 
the specification of Josiah’s name (1 K. xiii. 2) some 
360 years before his time. 

b It is difficult to acquit the passages above cited 
of impudent and indeed suicidal mendacity, if they 
were not written before Cyrus appeared on the politica] 
eeene. 

¢ For the discussion and refutation of all expositions 
which understand by “ the servant of Jehovah ”’ here 
ow in the second section, the Jewish people, or the 
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the delineation is of a general kind, borrowed fre 
quently from the history of Moses and Joshua. Let 
it be observed, in particular, that the language 
respecting the wilderness (e. g. xli. 17-20), through 
which the redeemed were to pass, is unmistakably 
ideal and symbolical. 

It is characteristic of sacred prophecy in general, 
that the “vision”’ of a great deliverance leads the 
seer to ylance at the great deliverance to come 
through Jesus Christ. ‘This association of ideas is 
found in several passages in the first part of Isaiah, 
in which the destruction of the Assyrian army 
suggests the thought of Christ (e. y. x. 24-xi. 16, 
xxxi. 8-xxxii. 2). This principle of association 
prevails in the second part taken as a whole; but 
in the first section, taken apart, it appears as yet 
imperfectly. However, xlii. 1-7 is a clear prediction 
of the Messiah, and that too as viewed in part in 
contrast with Cyrus; for the ‘servant’ of Jehovah 
is meek and gentle (ver. 2, 3), and will establish 
the true religion in the earth (ver. 4). Neverthe- 
less, since the prophet regards the two deliverances 
as referable to the same type of thought (comp. Ixi. 
1-3), so the announcement of one (xl. 3-5) is held 
by all the four Evangelists, and by John Baptist 
himself, as predictive of the announcement of the 
other.¢ 

(2.) The second section (xlix.-lvii.) is distin- 
guished from the first by several features. The 
person of Cyrus as well as his name, and the speci- 
fication of Babylon (named in the first section four 
times) and of its gods, and of the Chaldeans (named 
before five times), disappear altogether. Return 
from exile is indeed repeatedly spoken of and at 
length (xlix. 9-26, li. 9-lit. 12, lv. 12, 13, Ivii. 14); 
but in such general terms as admit of being applied 
to the spiritual and Messianic, as well as to the 
literal restoration. And that the Messianic restora- 
tion (whether a spiritual restoration or not) is prin- 
cipally intended, is clear from the connection of the 
restoration promised in xlix. 9~25 with the Messiah 
portrayed in xlix. 1-8;4 from the description of 
the suffering Christ (in 1. 5, 6) in the midst of the 
promise of deliverance (1. 1-11); from the same 
description in lii. 13-liii. 12, between the passages 
li. 1-liti. 12, and liv. 1-17; and from the exhibition 
of Christ in lv. 4 (connected in ver. 3 with the 
Messianic promise given to David), forming the 
foundation on which is raised the promise of lv. 
3-13. Comp. also the interpretation of liv. 13 given 
by Christ himself in John vi. 45, and that of Ixi. 
1-3 in Luke iv. 18. In fact the place of Cyrus in 
the first section is in this second section held by 
his greater Antitvpe.¢ 

(3.) In the third section (Iviii.-Ixvi.) as Cyrus 


pious among them, or the prophetical order, or some 
other object than the Messiah, comp. Hengstenberg's 
Christology, vol. il. 

d In this passage Christ is called ‘ Israel,’ as the 
concentration and consummation of the covenant- 
people — as he in whom its idea is to be realized. 

e€ That Jesus of Nazareth is the object which in 
“ vision’ the prophet saw in 1. 6, and in Iii. 19, lili. 
12 (connecting lil. 18 with Jiil. 12 as one passage), will 
hardly be questioned amongst ourselves, except by 
those whose minds are prepossessed by the notion that 
predictive revelation is inconceivable. Meanwhile all 
will acknowledge the truth of Kwald’s remark: “In 
the Servant of Jahve, who so vividly hovers before his 
view, the prophet discerns a new clear light shed 
abroad over all possible situations of that time; in 
him he finds tho balm of consolation, the cheer .# 
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nowhere appears, so neither does “ Jehovah's ser- 
vant ’’ occur so frequently to view as in the second. 
The only delineation of the latter is in Ixi. 1-3 
and in lxiii. 1-6, 9. He no longer appears as suf- 
fering, but only as saving and avenging Zion.¢ 
The section is mainly occupied with various practi- 
eal exhortations founded upon the views of the 
future already set forth. In the second the pare- 
nesis is almost all consoling, taking in lv. 1-7 the 
form of advice; only in lii. and towards the close 
in lvi. 9-Ivii. 14 is the language accusing and 
minatory. In this third section, on the other hand, 
the prophesying is very much in this last-named 
strain (cf. Iviii. 1-7, lix. 1-8, lxv. 1-16, Ixvi. 1-6, 
15-17, 24); taking the form of national self-bewail- 
ment in lix. 9-15 and Ixiii. 15-lxiv. 12. Still, 
interspersed in this admonition, accusation, and 
threatening, there are gleams, and even bright 
tracta, of more cheering matter; besides the con- 
ditional promises ag arguments for well-doing in 
lviii. 8 14 and Ixvi. 1, 2, we have the long passage 
of general and unconditional promise in lix. 2U- 
Ixiii. 6, and the shorter ones lxv. 17-25, Ixvi. 7-14, 
18-23; and in some of these passaves the future of 
Zion is depicted with brighter coloring than almost 
anywhere before in the whole book. But on the 
whole the predominant feature of this section is 
exhortation with the view, as it should seem, of 
qualifying men to receive‘the promised blessings. 
There was to be “no peace for the wicked,” but 
only for those who turned from ungodliness in 
Jacob; and therefore the prophet in such various 
forins of exhortations urges the topic of repentance, 
— promising, advising, leading to confession (Ixiv. 
6-12; comp. Hos. xiv. 2, 3), warning, threatening. 
In reference to the sins especiall y selected for rebuke, 
we find specitied idolatry Ixv. 3, 4, 11, lxvi. 17 (as 
in the secund section lvii. 3-10), bloodshedding, 
and injustice (lix. 1-15), selfishness (Ixv. 5), and 
merely outward and ceremonial religiousness (Ixvi. 
1-3). If it were not for the place given to idolatry, 
we might suppose with Dr. Henderson that the 
spirit of God is already by prophetic anticipation 
rebuking the Judaism of the time of Jesus Christ, 
— so accurately in many places are its features de- 
lineated as denounced in the N. T. But the speci- 
fication of idolatry leads us to seek for the imme- 
diate objects of this parwnesis in the prophet’s own 
time, when indeed the Pharisaism displayed in the 
N. T. already existed, being in fact in all ages the 
natural product of an unconverted, unspiritual beart 
combining with the observance of a positive religion, 
and in all ages (comp. ¢é. g. Ps. 1.) antagonistic to 
true piety. 

While we can clearly discern certain dominant 
thoughts and aims in each of these three sections, 
we must not, however, expect to find them pursued 
with the regularity which we look for in a modern 
sermon; such treatment is wholly alien from the 
isa of prophecy, which always more or less is in 

e strict sense of the word desultory. Accordingly 
we find in these, as in the earlier portions of the 
book, the transitions sudden, and the exhortation 
every now and then varied by dramatic interlocu- 


everlasting hope, the weapon wherewith to combat and 
shame down those who understand not the time, the 
means of impressive exhortation. And if in this long 
piece (xl.-Ixvi.) a multitude of very diverse weighty | 
thoughts emerge into view, yet this is the dominant 


thought which binds everything together ” (Propheten, | 


a. p: 407). 
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tion, by description, by odes of thankagiving, by 
yers. 

III. Numberless attacks have been made by 
German critics upon the integrity of the whole 
book, different critics pronouncing different portions 
of the first part spurious, and many concurring to 
reject the second part altogether. A few observa- 
tions, particularly on this latter point, appear there 
fore to be necessary. 

1. The first writer who ever breathed a suspicion 


| that Isaiah was not the author of the last twenty 


seven chapters was Koppe, in remarks upon ch. L, 
in his German translation of Lowth’s /satah, pub- 
lished in the years 1779-1781. This was presently 
after followed up by Diderlein, especially in his 
Latin translation and commentary in 1789; by 
Eichhorn, who in a later period most fully developed 
his views on this point in his Hebrdischen Pro- 
pheten, 1816-1819; and the most fully and effect- 
ively by Justi. ‘The majority of the German critics 
have given in their adhesion to these views: as 
Paulus (1793), Bertholdt (1812), De Wette (1817). 
Gesenius (1820, 1821), Hitzig (1833), Knotel 
(1838), Umbreit and Ewald (1841). Defenders of 
the integrity of the book have not, however, been 
wanting — particularly Jahn in his Findeitung 
(1802); Moller in his De Authentia Oraculeorum 
Jesave (Copenhagen, 1825); Kleinert in his £ch- 
thet des Jesnins (1829); Hengstenberg in his 
Christuloqgy, vol. ii.; Havernick, Ainlestung, B. iii. 
(1849); Stier in his Jesaias nicht Pseudo~Jesning 
(1850); and Keil, Linleitung (1853), in which last 
the reader will find a moet satisfactory con:pendium 
of the controversy and of the grounds for the gen- 
erally received view. 

2. The catalogue of authors who gainsay Isaiah's 
authorship of this second part is, in point of num- 
bers, of critical ability, and of profuund Hebrew 
scholarship, sufficiently imposing. Nevertheless 
when we come to inquire into their grounds of ob- 
jection, we soon cease to attach much value to this 
formidable array of authorities. The circumstance 
mainly urged by them is the unquestionable fact 
that the author has to a considerable view taken 
his standing-point at the close of the Babylonish 
Captivity as if that were his present, and froin 
thence looks forward into the subsequent future. 
Now is it possible (they ask) that in such a manne 
and to such a degree a Seer should step out of his 
own time, and plant his foot so firmly in a later 
time? We must grant (they urge) that he might 
gaze upon a future not very distant, as if present, 
and represent it accordingly; but in the case before 
us infallible insight and prescience must be predi- 
cated of him; for this idea of an Isaiah who knows 
even Cyrus's name was not realized for two cen- 
turies later, and a chance hit is here out of the 
question. ‘ This, however, is inconceivable. <A 
prophet’s prescience must be limited to the notion 
of foreboding (Admuny), and to the deductions from 
patent facts taken in combination with real or sup- 
posed truths. Prophets were bounded like other 
men by the horizon of their own age; they bor- 
rowed the object of their soothsaying from their 


a Restoration from captivity is spoken of in Iviii. 
12, Ixi. 4-7, Ixii. 4, 6, 10; but for the most part in 
such general terms as »right easily be understood az 
referring to spiritual restoration only ; but since the 
literal restoration pre-required repentance, this exhor 
tation may be taken with a reference to litere restore 


, don as well. 
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gresent; and excited by the relations of their pres- 
ent they spoke to their contemporaries of what 
affected other people's minds or their own, occupy- 
ing themselves only with that future whose rewards 
or punishments were likely to reach their contem- 
poraries. For exegesis the position is impregnable, 
that the prophetic writings are to be interpreted 
in each case out of the relations belonging to the 
time of the prophet; and from this fullows as a 
corollary the critical Canon: that that time, those 
time-relations, out of which a prophetic writer is 
explained, are jts time, his time-relations ; — to that 
time he must be referred as the date of his own 
existence’? (Hitzig, p. 463-1468). 

3. ‘This is the main argument. Other grounds 
which are alleged are confessedly “secondary and 
external,’’ and are really of no great weight. The 
most important of these is founded upon the differ- 
ence in the complexion of style which has already 
been noticed; this point will come into view again 
presently. A number of particulars of diction said 
to be non-Isaianic have been accumulated; but the 
reasoning founded upon them has been satisfactorily 
met by opposing evidence of a similar kind (see 
Keil, Ainleitung, § 72) It is not, however, on 
such considerations that the chief stress is laid by 
the impugners of the Isaianic authorship of this 
portion of Scripture: the great ground of objection 
is, as already stated, the incompatibility of those 
phenomena of prediction which are noted in the 
writings in question, with the subjective theories 
of inspiration (or rather non-inspiration) which the 
reader has just had submitted to him. The incom- 
patibility is confessed. But where is the solution 
of the difficulty to be sought? Are those theories 
so certainly true that all evidence must give way 
to them? This is not the place for combating 
them: but, for our own part, we are so firmly con- 
vinced that the theory is utterly discredited by the 
facts exhibited to us in the Bible throughout, that 
we are content to lack in this case the countenance 
of its upholders. Their judgment in the critical 
question before us is determined, not by their 
scholarship, but avowedly by the prepossessions of 
their unbelief. 

4. For our present purpose it must suffice briefly 
to indicate the following reasons as establishing the 


@ *Tn the critical discuasions respecting the proph- 
ecies ascribed to Isaiah, the language which has some- 
times been used has led to a misapprehension of the 
real question at issue. Such terms as “spurious,” 
t¢ Pgeudo-lsuiah,” have been very naturally understood 
as implying that the portions so designated are re- 
garded as unworthy of a place among the writings of 
the Hebrew Prophets, or even as the work of fraud. 
But this has not been generally, if ever, intended by 
those who have used such expressions. The question 
is easentirlly one of authorship and date ; it does not 
necessarily affect the value, the inspiration, or the 
ennonicity of the portions of Scripture under consider- 
ation. Take, for example, the last 27 chapters of 
[anaiah. Whoever was the author of that wonderful com- 


position, it shines by its own light; and its splendor! of Germany. . 
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integrity of the whole book, and as vindicating th. 
authenticity of the second part: — 

(a.) Externally. —'The unanimous testimony of 
Jewish and Christian tradition — Ecclus. xlviii. 24 
25, which manifestly (in the words wapexdAcoe 
Tous wevOovvras dv Xidy and swédecke — 78 
imdxpupa xply } wapayevéecOa: avrd) refers tc 
this second part. The use apparently made of the 
second part by Jeremiah (x. 1-16, v. 25, xxv. 31, 
l., li.), Ezekiel (xxiii. 40, 41), and Zephaniah (ii. 15, 
iii. 10). The decree of Cyrus in Ezr. i. 2-4, which 
plainly is fuunded upon Is. xliv. 28, xlv. 1, 13, ac- 
crediting Josephus’s statement (.4zf. xi. 1, § 2) that 
the Jews showed Cyrus Isaiah's predictions of him. 
The inspired testimony of the N. T., which often 
(Matt. iii. 3 and the parallel passages; Luke iv. 
17; Acts viii. 28; Rom. x. 16, 20) quotes with 
specification of Isaiah's name prophecies found in 
the second part. : 

(b.) Internally. — The unity of design and con- 
struction which, as we have seen, connects these 
last twenty-seven chapters with the preceding parts 
of the book. — The oneness of diction which per- 
vades the whole book. — The peculiar elevation and 
grandeur of style, which, as is universally acknowl- 
edged, distinguishes the whole contents of the 
second part as much as of the first, and whicb 
assigns their composition to the golden age of He- 
brew literature. — The absence of any other name 
than Isaiah's claiming the authorship. At the time 
to which the composition is assigned, a Zechariah 
or a Malachi could gain a separate name and book ; 
how was it that an author of such transcendent 
gifts, as “the Great Unnamed '* who wrote x].-lxvi., 
could gain none? — The claims which the writer 
makes to the foreknowledge of the deliverance by 
Cyrus, which claims, on the opposing view, must 
be regarded as a fraudulent personation of an earlier 
writer. — Lastly, the predictions which ut contains 
of the character, sufferings, death, and glorifica- 
tion of Jesus Chiist: a believer in Christ cannot 
fail to regard thuse predictions as affixing to this . 
second part the broad seal of Divine Inspiration; 
whereby the chief ground of objection against its 
having been written by Isaiah is at once anni- 
hilated.¢ 

IV. It remains to make a few observations on 


death of the author. Those who feel compelled from 
internal evidence to ascribe the latter part of Isaiah 
to a writer who flourished in the time of the Uaptivity, , 
do not on that account value the work the less, but 
regard this view of it as investing it with new interest. 
Thur Dr. Noyes calls the author “the greatest of all 
the Jewish prophets”? (New Trans. of the Hebrew 
Prophets, 4th ed., i. p. xli.); Dean Stanley speaks of 
these chapters as “ the moet deeply inspired, the most 
truly Evangelical, of any portion of the Prophetical 
writings, whatever be their date, and whoever their 
anthor”? (Hist. of the Jewish Church, ii. 687); and 
Dean Milman remarks: “It is well known that the 
later chapters of Isaiah are attributed, by the common 
consent of most of the profoundly learned writers 
. t© a different writer, whom they 


s not lessened by the supposition that the name of | call the great nameless Prophet, or the second Isaiah, 


ehe writer, like that of the Book of Job, must remain ; who wrote during the exile. 
If he were not the Isaiah who wrote the: that these chapters, in my judgment, read with in- 


unknown. 


I must acknowledge 


earlier prophecies which have been collected in the! finitely greater force, sublimity, and reality under 


same volume, we have two great prophets instead of 
one. His lofty strains of exhortation, warning, and 
eonsolation do not lose their power when we consider 


-@jate contemporaries, rather than designed for the 


eiitication of the people 160 years or more after the. 


‘this view. If they lose, and I hardly feel that they 
‘do lose, in what is commonly called prophetic, they 
_Tise far mere in historical, interest. . . 
them specially adapted to the condition of his imme- 


- As to what 
are usually called the Messianic predictions ... they 
have the same force and meaning, whether uttered by 
one or two prophets, at one or two different periods‘ 
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Isaiah's style; though in truth the abundance of the 
materials which offer themselves makes it a difficult 
matter to give anything like a just and definite 
view of the subject, without trespassing unduly 
upon the limits necessarily prescribed to us. On 
this point we cannot do better than introduce some 
of the remarks with which Ewald prefaces his 
translation of such parte of the book as he is dis- 
posed to acknowledge as Isaiah's (Propheten, i. 
166-179): — 

“In Isaiah we see prophetic authorship reaching 
its culminating point. Everything conspired to 
raise him to an elevation to which no prophet 
either before or after could as writer attain. Among 
the other prophets, each of the more important 
ones is distinguished by some one particular excel- 
lence, and some one peculiar talent: in Isaiah, all 
kinds of talent and all beauties of prophetic dis- 
course meet together so as mutually to temper and 
qualify each other; it is not so much any single 
feature that distinguishes him as the symmetry and 
perfection of the whole. 

“ We cannot fail to assume, as the first condition 
of Isaiah's peculiar historical greatness, a native 
power and a vivacity of spirit, which even among 
prophets is seldom to be met with. It is but rarely 
that we see combined in one and the same spirit 
the three several characteristics of — first, the most 
profound prophetic excitement and the purest senti- 
ment; next, the most indefatigable and successful 
practical activity amidst all perplexities and changes 
of outward life; and, thirdly, that facility and beauty 
in representing thought which is the prerogative 
of the genuine poet: but this threefold combination 
we find realized in Isaiah as ‘in no other prophet; 
and from the traces which we can perceive of the 
unceasing joint-working of these three powers we 
must draw our conclusions as to the original great- 
ness of his genius. — Both as prophet and as author 
Isaiah stands upon that calm, sunny height, which 
in each several branch of ancient literature one 
eminently favored spirit at the right time takes 
possession of; which seems as it were to have been 
waiting for him; and which, when he has come 
and mounted the ascent, seems to keep and guard 
him to the last as its own right man. In the senti- 
ments which he expresses, in the topics of his dis- 
courses, and in the manner of expression, Isaiah 
uniformly reveals himself as the Kingly Prophet. 

“In reference to the last named point, it cannot 

be said that his manner of representing thought is 


(Hist. of the Jews, i. 462, note, new Amer. ed.). David- 
son, in his Introduction to the Old Testament (ili. 59), 
after a full discussion of the authorship, concludes as 
follows: “ Among all the prophetic writings. the first 
place in many respects is due to those of the younger 
Isaiah. . . . None has announced in such strains as 
his the downfall of all earthly powers ; or (so) unfolded 
to the view of the afflicted the transcendent glory of 
Jehovuh’s salvation which should arise upon the rem- 
nant of Israel, forsaken and persecuted. None has 
penetrated so fur into the easence of the new dispensa- 
tion. . . . There is majesty in his sentiments, beauty 
and force in his language, propriety and elegance in 
his imagery.’? Delitzsch, one of the most orthodox 
and conservative of the modern German theologians, 
jn his elaborate article on Jsaiah in Fairbairn’s [m- 
perial Bible Dictionary, maintains that all the proph- 
ecies in the book which bears the name of Isaiah are 
correctly ascribed to him; but alao remarks that, on 
the contrary supposition, “the prophetic discourses 
. x).-lxvi. would not necessarily lose anything of 
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elaborate and artificial: it rather shows a lofty elm. 
plicity and an unconcern about external attractive- 
ness, abandoning itself freely to the leading and 
requirement of each several thought; but neverthe- 
less it always rolls along in a full stream which 
overpowers all resistance, and never fails at the 
right place to accomplish at every tur its object 
without toil or effort. 

«The progress and development of the discourse 
is always majestic, achieving much with few words, 
which though short are yet clear and transparent; 
an overflowing, swelling fullness of thought, which 
might readily lose itself in the vast and indefinite, 
but which always at the right time with tigbt rein 
collects and tempers its exuberance: to the bottom 
exhausting the thought and completing the utter- 
ance, and yet never too diffuse. This severe self- 
control is the most admirably seen in those shorter 
utterances, which, by briefly sketched images and 
thoughts, give us the vague apprehension of some- 
thing infinite, whilst nevertheless they stand before 
us complete in themselves and clearly delineated; 
€. g-, Vili. 6—ix. 6, xiv. 29-32, xviii. 1-7, xxi. 11, 12: 
while in the long piece, xxviii.-xxxii., if the com- 
position here and there for a moment languishes, 
it is only to lift itself up again afresh with all the 
greater might. In this rich and thickly crowded 
fullness of thought and word, it is but seldom that 
the simile which is employed appears apart, to set 
forth and complete itself (xxxi. 4, 5): in general, 
it crowds into the delineation of the object which it 
is meant to illustrate and is swallowed up in it, — 
aye, and frequently simile after simile; and yet the 
many threads of the discourse which for a moment 
appeared ravelled together soon disentangle them- 
selves into perfect clearness ; — a characteristic 
which belongs to thia prophet alone, a freedom of 
language which with no one else so easily succeeds. 

«The versification in like manner is always full, 
and yet strongly marked: while however this 
prophet is little concerned about anxiously weigh- 
ing 6ut to each verse its proper number of words; 
not unfrequently he repeats the same word in two 
members (xxxi. 8, xxxii. 17, xi. 5, xix. 13), as if, 
with s0 much power and beauty in the matter 
within, he did not so much require a painstaking 
finish in the outside. The structure of the strophe 
is always easy and beautifully rounded. 

‘Still the main point lies here, — that we can- 
not in the case of Isaiah, as in that of other propb- 
ets, specify any particular peculiarity. or any favorite 


their predictive character and of their incomparable 
value. Their anonymous author might pass hence- 
forward, also, as the greatest evangelist of the Ok 
Testament. We have no doctrinal reasons which would 
forbid us to distinguish in the book of Isaiah proph- 
ecies of Isaiuh himself, and prophecies of anons mous 
prophets annexed to these.” (Fuirbairn, i. 805, &8.} 
He had before spoken of the composite character of 
the historical books of the Old Testament, and of the 
book of Proverbs, ° where, under the name of Solomon. 
the gnomic pearls of different times and of several 
authors are arranged beside one anuther, just as in 
the Psalter the poets of many centuries are collected 
under the banner of David, the father of lyric poetry.” 
So Prof. Stuart observes, “ It is of little or no theolag- 
ical or doctrinal importance which way this question 
is decided’ (Crit. Hist. of the Old Test. Canon, p. 
109). On this subject see also the excellent remarks of 
Stanley, in his Note “On the Authorship of the Books 
of the Old Testament,” appended to vol. 4 of his 
History of the Jewish Chus ~h. A. 
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color as attaching to his general style. He is not 
the especially lyrical prophet, or the especially ele- 
giacal prophet, or the especially oratorical and 
4ortaiory prophet, as we should describe a Joel, a 
Hosea, a Micah, with whom there is a greater 
Prevalence of some partcular color; bul, just as 
the subject requires, he has readily at command 
every several kind of style and every several chanye 
of delineation ; and it is precisely thts that, in point 
of languaye, establishes his grentness, as well as in 
general forms one of his most towering points of 
excellence. His only fundamental peculiarity is 
the lofty, majestic calmness of his style, proceeding 
out of the perfect command which he feels he pos- 
sesses over his subject-matter. This calmness, 
however, no way demands that the strain shall 
not, when occasion requires, be more vehemeutly 
excited and assail the hearer with miyhtier blows; 
but even the extremest excitement, which does here 
and there intervene, is in the main bridled still by 
the same spirit of calmness, and, not overstepping 
the limita which that spirit assigns, it soon with 
lofly self-control returns back to its wonted tone 
of equability (ii. 10-iii. 1, xxviii. 11-23, xxix. 9- 
14). Neither does this calmness in discourse re- 
quire that the subject shall always be treated only 
in a plain, level way, without any variation of form; 
rather, Isaiah shows himself master in just that 
variety of manner which suits the relation in which 
his hearers stand to the matter now in hand. If 
he wishes to bring home to their minds a distant 
truth which they like not to hear, and to judve 
them by a sentence pronounced by their own 
mouth, he retreats back into a popular stitement 
of a case drawn from ordinary life (vv. 1-6, xxviii. 
23-29). If he will draw the attention of the over- 
wise to some new truth, or to some future prospect, 
he surprises them by a brief oracle clothed in an 
enigmatical dress, leaving it to their penetration to 
discover its solution (vii. 14-16, xxix. 1-8). When 
the unhappy temper of people's minds which noth- 
ing can amend leads to loud lamentation, his speech 
becomes for a while the strain of elegy and lament 
(i. 21-23, xxii. 4, 5). Do the frivolous leaders of 
the people mock ? — he outdoes them at their own 
weapons, and crushes them under the fearful ear- 
nest of divine mockery (xxviii. 10-13). Even a 
single ironical word in passing will drop from the 
lofty prophet (xvii. 3, glory). Thus his discourse 
earies into every complexion: it is tender and stern, 
didactic and threatening, mourning and again ex- 
ulling tr divine joy, mocking and earnest ; but ever 
at the right time it returns back to its original 
elevation and repose, and never loses the clear 
ground-color of its divine seriousness.’ 

In this delineation of Isaiah's style, Ewald con- 
templates exclusively the Isaiah of i.-xxxix., in 
which part of the book itself, however, there are 
several passages of which he will not allow Isaiah 
to be the author. These are the following: xii., 
xiii. 2-xiv. 23, xxi. 1-10, xxiv.—xxvii., xxxiv., xxxv. 
{n reference to all these passaves, with the excep- 
tion of the first, the ground of objection is obvious 
upon a moment's observation of the contents; on 
rationalistic views of prophecy, none of them can 
be ascribed to Isaiah. For the proof of their gen- 
uineness it is sufficient to refer to Drechsler's 
Prophet Jesaja, or to Keil's Linleitung. We 
cannot, however, help noticing the estimate which 
the honesty of Ewald's esthetical judgment forms 
of the style of nearly all these passages. He pro- 
Jounces the magnitiont denunciation of Babylon, 
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xiii, 2-xiv. 23, to be referable to tha same autho. 
as the prediction of Babylon's overthrow in xxi. 1- 
10, and both as alike remarkable for “the poetica: 
facility of the words, images, and sentiments,’ 
particularizing xiv. 5-20 especially as ‘an ode of 
high poetical finish,” which in the last strophe 
(vv. 20-23) rises to ‘ prophetical sublimity.” In 
xxiv.—xxvii. he finds parts, particularly the ‘“ beau- 
tiful utterances”? in xxv. 6-8, xxvii. 9, 12, 13, 
which he considers as plainly borrowed from oracles 
which are now lost; while lastly, in xxxiv., xxxv. 
(which in his 20th lecture on Hebrew poetry Bishop 
Lowth selects for particular comment on account 
of ita peculiar poetical merit), he traces much that 
“‘peéchoes words of the genuine Isaiah.” 

If we refer to that part of Ewald’s Propheten 
which treats of xl.-lxvi., which he ascribes to ‘the 
Great Unnamed,” the terms in which he speaks of 
its style of composition do not fall far short of those 
which he has employed respecting the former part. 
‘‘ Creative as this prophet is in his views and 
thoughts, he is not less peculiar and new in his 
language, which at times is hiyhly inspired, and 
carries away the reader with a wonderful power. — 
Although, after the general manner of the later 
prophets, the discourse is apt to be too diffuse in 
delineation; yet, on the other side, it often moves 
confusedly and heavily, owing to the over-gushing 
fullness of fresh thoughts continually streaming in. 
But whenever it rises to a higher strain, as ¢. @., 
xl., xlii. 1-4, it then attains to such a pure lumin- 
ous sublimity, and carries the hearer away with 
such a wonderful charm of diction, that one might 
be ready to fancy he was listening to another 
prophet altogether, if other grounds did not convince 
us that it is one and the same prophet speaking, 
only in different moods of feeling. Jn no prophet 
does the mood in the cumposition of particular pas- 
sages so much vary, as throughout the three several 
sections into which this part of the buok ts divided, 
while under vehement excitement the prophet pur- 
sues the most diverse objects. It is his business at 
different times, to comfort, to exhort, to shame, to 
chasten; to show, as out of heaven, the heavenly 
image of the Servant of the Lord, and, in contrast, 
to scourge the folly and base groveling of image- 
worship; to teach what conduct the times require, 
and to rebuke those who linyer behind the occa- 
sion, and then also to draw them along by his own 
example — his prayers, confessions, and thanks- 
givings. thus smoothing for them the approach to 
the exalted object of the New Time. ‘Thus the 
complexion of the style, although hardly anywhere 
passing into the representation of visions properly so 
called, varies in a constant interchange; and rightly 
to recognize these changes is the great problem for 
the interpretation ’ (Propheten, vol. ii. 407-409). 

For obvious reasons we have preferred citing the 
sesthetical judgments of so accomplished a critic 
as Ewald, to attempting any original criticism of 
our own; and this all the more willingly, because 
the inference to be drawn from the above cited pas- 
saves (the reader will please especially to mark the 
sentences which we have put into italics) is clear, 
that in point of style, after taking account of the 
considerations already stated by u3. we can find no 
difficulty iu recognizing in the second part the 
presence of the same plastic genius as we discover 
in the firat. And, altogether, the wsthetic criti- 
cism of all the different parts of the book brings 
us to the conclusion subgtantiated by the evidence 
previously accumulated; namely, that the whole 
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vf the book originated in one mind, and that mind 
one of the most sublime and variously gifted in- 
struments which the Spirit of God has ever em- 
ployed to pour forth its voice upon the world. 

V. The following are the most important works 
on Isaiah: Vitringa’s Commentarius in Librum 
Prophetiarum Isaia, 2 vols. fol. 1714, a vast mine 
of materials ; Rosenmiiller’s Scholia, 1818-1820 
[3d ed., 1829-34], or his somewhat briefer Scholia 
tn Compendium redacta, 1831, which, though ra- 
tionalistic, is [are] sober, and valuable in particular 
for the full use which he makes of Jerome and the 
Jewish expositors ; Gesenius's Philulugisch-kriti- 
scher und historischer Commentar, 1821 [and 
Ucbersetzung, 2e Aufl., 1829]; Hitzig's Prophet 
Jesaja tibersetzt und ausyelegt, 1833, and Knobel, 
1843 (3d ed. 1861], in the Kurzgefasztes Exeget- 
isches Handbuch zum Alt. Testam., which are all 
three decidedly skeptical, but for lexical and his- 
torical materials are of very great value; Ewald's 
Propheten des Alten Bundes [1840-41, 2¢ Ause. 
1867-68], which, though likewise skeptical, is ab- 
solutely indispensable for a just appreciation of the 
poetry ; the second volume of Hengstenberg’s Christ- 
ology, translated in Clark’s Foreign Theological 
Library, 1856; Drechsler’s Prophet Jesaja iiber- 
selzt und erklért, now in course of publication 
[completed after the author's death by F. Delitzsch 
and A. Hahn, 3 Theile, 1845-57], and Rud. Stier's 
Jesains nicht Pseudo-Jesains, 1850-51, which is a 
commentary on the last 27 chapters. The two 
chief English works are Bishop Lowth’s Jsniah, a 
new translation, with Notes, Critical, Philological, 
and faplinatory, 1778 [13th ed., 1842], (whose 
incessant correction of the Hebrew text is con- 
stantly to be mistrusted), and Dr. Ebenezer Hen- 
derson’s Translation and Commentary, 2d ed., 
1887. E. H. S. 

* The strong internal evidence of the common 
origin of the various writings attributed to Isaiah 
is of a cumulative character, and (especially as re- 
quiring often for its just presentation the aid of 
exegesis) can only be adequately exhibited at con- 
siderable length. A few of the more prominent 
points of the arguinent, in addition to those above 
given, may be here alluded to. 

It is a consideration of no little weight, that 
many of the representations which are most strik- 
ingly characteristic of the second part are but fur- 
ther developments of thoughts that are more or 
less clearly suggested in the first. Thus the Cap- 
tivity and the restoration, so largely and variously 
dwelt upon in the disputed portions, are distinctly 
predicted in ch. vi. 11-13, as well as intimated in 
other passages of which Isaiah is unhesitatingly 
admitted to be the author. Even the view pre- 
rented of the Servant of Jehovah, which is perhaps 
the most distinctive feature of the second part, and 
which, combininy as it does elements at first sight 
wholly irreconcilable with one another,@ has always 
been the stumbling-block of expositors, is, when 


@ ® For an exposition of the phrase Servant of Je- 
éorah, which meets perhaps better than any other the 
demands of the various connections in which this 
phrase occurs, the reader is referred to the commen- 
tary of Dr. J A. Alexander on ch. xiii. D. 8. T. 

6 *Chap. xiii. and xiv. 1-23 are among the sections 
most confidently referred to the later period of the 
Captivity. But if anything in the results of criticism 
can be regarded as established, it is that Is. xiv. 9-19 
is the original from which sre derived some of the moat 
semarkable images and expressions in Ez. xxxi. 14-18 
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rightly regarded, but a further unfolding of the 
conception which Gesenius, Ewald, and Knobel find 
in ch. xi. of the organic relation subsisting between 
the (ideal) Messiah and his people — the same con- 
ception, substantially, which Ewald, Hitzig, and 
Knobel find in viii. 8 and ix. 6, and which Ewald 
recognizes even in vii. 14. 

In xliv. 28-xlv. 13 we find the thought expanded 
and applied to Cyrus which occurs in another form 
with a different application in x. 5-7. Compare 
here also xlvi. 11, liv. 16. The elements of the 
representation of the new heaven and the neve eurts 
in Ixv. 17-25 are found in xi. 6-9 and elsewhere. 

The magnificent representations, ch. lx. and else- 
where, of the glory of Jehovah being made the 
light and the defense of his people, have their germ 
in iv. 5. 

In like manner the predictions in xliii. 6, xlix. 
22, and Ixvi. 20 are foreshadowed in xiv. 1.2.0 ¢‘um- 
pare also xlv. 9-11 with xix. 25, and xxix. 23; tliv. 
9-20 with ii. 8; lxiii. 17 with vi. 10. 

One of the most prominent characteristics of 
style, binding together the various portions of the 
book, is the frequent occurrence of the expression, 
The Holy One of Israel. This designation of Je 
hovah is found out of Isaiah but six times; 2 K. rix. 
22; Ps. lxxi. 22, Ixxviii. 41, Ixxxix. 18; Jer. 1. 29, 
li. 5. In the first of these passages it is put into 
the mouth of /saiah himself. In the passages of 
Jeremiah, the whole intermediate context exhibits 
an expansion of the thoughts of Isaiah, sometimes 
presented even in his own language, yet in such a 
manner as to suggest that Jeremiah was not (as 
Hengstenberg affirms) imitating, but only writing 
with the impression full upon his mind of the ut 
terances of his great predecessor. It deserves to 
be noticed that by such critics as Ewald, J. Ob- 
hausen, and Hitzig, the Psalms where the expres- 
sion occurs are all assigued to a period later than 
the time of Isaiah. According to this view the 
expression must in all probability have originated 
with Isaiah. 

Another remarkable peculiarity observable in the 
different portions of Isaiah is the frequent use of 
the formula to be named in the sense of to be. 
Such coincidences as these cannot have been acei- 
dental. Gesenius, with whom De Wette substan- 
tially agrees, attempting to account for them, coa- 
jectures that there may have been an imitation of 
the earlier writer by the later, or, as be supposes 
with more probability, an attempt by a later hand 
to bring the various portions of the book into 
mutual conformity. But the former supposition, 
if consistently carried out and applied to all cases 
of marked resemblance occurring in these writings, 
must lead to results which no one capable of recog- 
nizing the impress of independent thought can pos- 
sibly admit. The latter supposition is simply ab- 
surd. No proper parallel to such a procedure cap 
be found in the history of ancient literature. Ge 
senius refers indeed to the traces of a conforming 


and xxxii. 18-32. That there is a connection between 
these passages can hardly be denied. Nor is there anv 
room to question that the great conception embodied 
in Isaiah xiv. is an original conception. We need net 
affirm that in the later prophet there is any conscious 
imitation. But in the many and varied repetitions of 
Ezekiel we hear beyond all reasonable doubt the rever 
berations of that majestic strain in which Isaiah hae 
described the descent of the king of Babylon to ths 
region of the dead. D. 3. T, 
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aaed in the punctuation of NWT and “VY in the 
Pentateuch. But it is not necessary to point out 
how wide is the difference between the correction 
of what was supposed to be an error in a single 
letter, and the radical changes which upon the sup- 
position in question must have been made by the 
“conforming hand" in such passages as liv. 5, lxii. 
2, 4. 

To say nothing of the difficulty there is in im- 
agining an adequate motive for such a procedure, 
the procedure itself implies a habit of critical ob- 
servation which was wholly foreign to the spirit of 
the times. And those who can suppose a Jewish 
redacteur, living two or three centuries before 
Christ, to have thus placed himself by anticipation 
at the stand-point of modern criticism, ought to 
find no dithculty in conceiving that a prophet writ- 
ing in the time of Hezekiah should take his position 
amidst the scenes of the Captivity, and should an- 
nounce the name of the deliverer.2 

While there are confessedly marked peculiarities, 
both of thought and diction, exhibited in the later 
portions of the prophecies attributed to Isaiah, and 
to some extent in the other portions also of whicn 
the genuineness has been called in question, the 
uncertain nature of the argument they furnish is 
sufficiently shown by a comparison of the widely 
different conclusions which ditteregt critics of the 
same schvol have formed in view of them. A very 
striking comparison of this kind is presented by 
Alexander in his Commentary, vol. i. pp. xxvii., 
xxviii. 

The array of linguistic evidence in proof of a 
diversity of authorship, which has gradually grown 
within the last century into the formidable prupor- 
tions in which it meets us in the pages of Knobel 
and others, rests very largely upon an assumption 
which none of these critics have the hardihood dis- 
tinctly to vindicate, namely, that within the nar- 
row compass of the Ilebrew literature that has 
come down to us from any given period, we have 
the means for arriving at an accurate estimate of 
all the resources which the languave at that time 
possessed. When we have eliminated from the list 
of words and phrases relied upon to prove a later 
date than the time of Isaiah, everything the value 
of which to the argument must stand or fall with 
this assumption, there remains absvlutely nothing 
which may not be reasonably referred to the reign 


@ * Asa further exhibition of the correspondences 
fa thought, illustration, and expression which occur 
in the different portions of the book, the reader is re- 
ferred to the following pasenyes, which are but a part 
of what might be adduced: 1. 3, v. 13, xxix. 24, xxx. 
20, tiv. 13; 4. 11 ff, xxix. 18, Ivili. 2 ff; 4. 22, 25, 
xlviii. 10; vi. 18, Ixv. 8,9; ix. 19, xlvii. 14; ix. 20, 
xix. 2, xlix. 26; x. 20, xlvili. 1,2: xxiv. 23, xxx 20, 
ix. 19, QU; xxix. 5, xii. 16; xxix. 18, xxxv. 5, xiii. 7, 


18, 19; xxx. 22, lxiv. 6 (see Ges. Ler. under iVTY, 


First under 7) 3 Xxx. 27, 80, Ixiv. 1, 2, Ixvi. 6, 14, 
15,16; xxxii. 15, xxxv. 1, lv. 13. D. S. T. 

6 @ Isaiah certainly began his public work as early, 
at least, as the last year of Uzziah, and continued it 
at least till the 14th of Hezekiah. This gives hima 
minimum period of 47 years. In all probability his 
ministry lasted several years longer. D. 8S. T. 

¢ © That the prophet throughout his later writings 
bad more or less reference continually to the circum- 
stances of his own time, is abundantly manifest, and de- 
serves to be particularly noticed here. Those who deny 
the genuinences of these productions, while they admit 
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of Hezekiah. Indeed, considering all the circum 
stances of the times, it might justly have been ex- 
pected that the traces of foreign influence upon 
the language would be far more conspicuous in a 
writing of this date than they actually are in the 
controverted portions. 


It is to be remembered that the ministry of the 
prophet must have extended through a period, at 
the lowest calculation, of nearly fifty years;> a 
period signalized, especially during the reigns of 
Ahaz and Hezekiah, by constant and growing in- 
tercourse with foreign nations, thus involving 
continually new influences for the corruption of 
public morals and new dangers to the state. and 
making it incumbent upon him who had been di- 
vinely constituted at once the political adviser of 
the nation and its religious guide, to be habitually 
and intimately conversant among the people, so as to 
descry upon the instant every additional step taken 
in their downward course and the first approaches 
of each new peril from abroad, and to be able to 
meet each successive phase of their necessities with 
forms of instruction, admonition, and warning, not 
only in their general purport, but in their very style 
and diction, accommodated to conditions hitherto 
unknown, and that were still perpetually changing. 
Now when we take all this into the account, and 
then imagine to ourselves the prophet, toward the 
close of this long period, entering upon what was 
in some respects a novel kind of labor, and writing 
out, with a special view ¢ to the benefit of a remote 
posterity, the suggestions of that mysterious The- 
upneustia to which his lips had been for so many 
years the channel of communication with his con- 
temporaries, far from finding any difficulty in the 
diversities of style perceptible in the different por- 
tions of his prophecy, we shall only see fresh occa- 
sion to admire that native strength and grandeur 
of intellect, which have still Jeft upon productions 
so widely remote from each other in the time and 
cireunstances of their composition, so plain an im- 
press of one and the same overmastering individual- 
ity. Probably there is not one of all the languages 
of the globe, whether living or dead, possessing any | 
considerable literature, which does not exhibit in- 
stances of greater change in the style of an author, 
writing at different periods of his life, than appears 
upon a comparison of the later prophecies of Isaiah 
with the earlier. D. S. T. 


(see Bertholdt, Ein/. pp. 1884, 1385) that Isaiah and 
other prophets often transfer themselves in spirit into 
future times, lay great stress upon the alleged fact that 
the writer here deals exclusively with a period which 
in the age of Isaiah was yet future. But in addition 
to the considerations in relation to this point pre- 
sented in the preceding article, p. 1158 6, the passage 
lvii. 11 may be adduced as plainly implying that at 
the time the prophet wrote, Jehovah had aa yet for 
borne to punish his rebellious people, and that his for- 
bearance had only been abused. The last clause of 
the first verse is also most naturally explained as con- 
taining an intimation of coming judgment. Still fur 
ther, the only explanation of ver. 9 which satisfies all 
the demands of the passage makes it to refer to the 
attempts of the people, in the age preceding the Cap. 
tivity, to strengthen themselves by foreign alliances, 
and these attempts are spoken of as being made by 
the contemporaries of the prophet. It is also strongly 
implied in Ivi. 6, 7, and still more strongly in Ixvi. & 
6, 20 (last clause), that the Temple was yet standing 
D. 8, T. 
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® Adiitional Literature. —Cahen's Bible (He- 
brew), tom. ix. Paris, 1838, containing a French 
translation and notes, also a translation of the 
Preface of Abarbane] to his commentary on Isaiah, 
and of his commentary on ch. xxxiv., with a full 
critical notice by Munk of the Arabic version by 
Saadias Gaon, and of a Persian MS. version in the 
Royal Libr. at Paris; Hendewerk, Des Proph. 
Jesyja Weissagunyen, chron. geordnet, iibers. u. 
erkldrt, 2 Bde. Kunigsb. 1838-43; J. Heinemann, 
Der Proph. Jesaias, Berl. 1840, original text, 
comm. of Rashi, Chaldee paraphrase, German 
translation (in the Hebrew character), notes, and 
Masora; F. Beck, Die cyro-jesujanischen W'etssa- 
gungen (Is. xb-Ixvi.) Arit. wu. ezeget. bearbertet, 
Leipz. 1844; Umbreit, Prakt. Comm. tid. d. Proph. 
d. Alten Bundea, Bd. i., Jesaya, 2e Aufl. Hamb. 
1846; E. Meier, Der Proph. Jesaja erklart, 
le Halfte, Pforzh. 1850; Bunsen's Bibelirerk, Theil 
ii. le Hiilfte, Leipz. 1860, translation, with popular 
notes; G. K. Mayer (Rom. Cath.), Die Messian- 
techen Prophezieen d. Jesaras, Wien, 1860, new 
title-ed. 1863; J. Steeg, Hecie xl.-Ixvi., in the 
Nouvelle Rev. de Theol. (Strasb.) 1862, x. 121- 
180, translation, with brief introduction and notes; 
F. Delitzsch, Bibl. Comm. tb. d. Proph. Jesara, 
Leipz. 1866 (Theil iii. Bd. i. of Keil and Delitzsch’s 
Bibl. Comm. ib. d. A. T.), Eng. trans. in 2 vols. 
Edinb. 1867 (Clark's Foreign ‘Theol. Libr.); S. D. 
Luzzatto, the eminent Italian Hebraist, J! profeta 
Isaia tradotta . . . coi commenti ebraict, 2 tom. 
Padova, 1865-67. In this country we have Albert 
Barnes, The Book of Isaiah with a New Trans. 
ani Notes, 3 vols. Boston, 1840, 8vo, abridged ed. 
New York, 1848, in 2 vols. 12mo; J. A. Alexan- 
der, The Larlier Prophecies of Lsatah, New York, 
1846; Later Prophecies, ibid. 1847; both re- 
printed in Glasgow under the editorship of Dr. 
Eadie, 1848; new edition with the title, The 
Prophecies of Isaiah translated and explained, 2 
vols. New York, 1865, 8vo; abridged ed., sed. 1851, 
2 vols. 12mo. This may be regarded as the most 
valuable commentary on the book in English. See 
also Dr. Noyes's New Translation of the Hebrevc 
Prophets, with Notes, vol. i., 3d ed., Boston, 1867. 
Dr. Cowles promises a volume on Isaiah in contin- 
uation of his labors on the Hebrew Prophets. A 
translation of ch. xiii., xiv., with explanatory notes, 
by Prof. B. B. Edwards, may be found in the Biél. 
Sacra for 1849, vi. 765-785. Gesenius’s Com- 
mentary on Is. xv., xvi. is translated in the Bibl. 
Repos. for Jan. 1836, and on Is. xvii. 12-14, xviii. 
1-7, thie’. July, 1836. 

For summaries of the results of recent investi- 
gation respecting the book, one oe consult par- 
ticularly Bleek’s Einl. in das A. T. (1860), pp. 
418-166; Keil's Find. in das A. T., pp. 205-248, 
and Davidson's Introd. to the O. T. (1863), iii. 
9-86. Umbreit’s art. Jesrya in Herzog's Real- 
Encykl. vi. 507-521 is valuable as a critique and a 
biovraphy. The elaborate art. on /satah in Kitto's 

'yel. of Bibl. Lit. is by Hengstenberg, and that 
in Fairbairn's /mperial Bible Dict. i. 801-814, by 
Delitzsch. See also on the critical questions con- 
nected with the book, besides the various Introduc- 
tions and Commentaries, A. F. Kleinert, Ueber d. 
Echtheit sémmtl. in d. Buch Jesaia enthaltenen 
Weissagungen, Theil i. Berl. 1829, called by Heng- 
stenberg “the standard work on the subject’; C. 
P. Caspari, Bettrdge zur Lint. in das Buch Jesaia, 
Berl. 1848, apologetic; Riietschi, Plan u. Gang 
von Is. 40-66, in the Theol. Stud. u. Avtt. 1854, 
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pp. 261-296; Ensfelder, Chronol. des proph 
d’ Feaie, in the Strasb. Rev. de Theol. 1863, pp. 
16-42; and F. Hosse, Die Weitssagunyen der 
Proph. Jesaia, Berl. 1865 (a pamphlet), defending 
the unity of authorship. 

On the “Servant of God" in Is. x].-Ixvi., ve 
sides the works already referred to, and general 
treatises like Hengstenberg's Christologie, Stihelin’s 
Die messtaunischen Werssagungen des A. T. (1847), 
and Hiivernick’s Vorlesungen ub. d. Theol. d. A. 
T. (2¢ Aufl. 1863), one may consult CUmbreit, Der 
Knecht Gottes, Beitrag zur Christologte dex A. T., 
Hamb. 1840: Bleek, Arkldrung ven Jesoja 52. 
13—53, 12, in the Theol. Stud. uw. Krit. 18651, pp. 
177-218 ; P. Kleinert, Ueber dus Subject dev 
Weissngung Jes. 52, 13 — 53, 12, ibid. 1802, pp. 
699-752, and V. F. Oehler, Der Anecht Jehovah's 
im Deutervjesyah, 2 Thle. Stuttg. 1865; comp. 
G. F. Oehler, art. Messias in Herzog's Real 
Encykl. ix. 420 f. The Introduction to vol. i. of 
Dr. Noyes's New Trans. of the Hebrew Prophete, 
3d ed. (1867), contains a discussion of the sub- 
ject of Jewish prophecy in general and of the 
Messianic prophecies in particular. Hengsten- 
berg’s remarks on the genuineness of Is. xl.—lxvi. 
and his interpretation of Is. lii. 12-liii. are trans- 
lated from the first edition of bis Christology of 
the O. T. in the Bibi. Repos. for Oct. 1831 and 
April 1832. 

Stanley's description of Isaiah (Jewish Church. 
ii. 494-504) presents him to us as one of the 
grandest figures on the page of history. A few 
sentences may be quoted, showing the universality 
of Isaiah's ideas and sympathies and the reach 
of his prophetic vision. ‘First of the propheta, 
he and those who followed him seized with unre- 
served confidence the mighty thought, that not in 
the chosen people, so much as in the nations outside 
of it, was to be found the ultimate well-being of 
man, the surest favour of God. Truly might the 
Apostle say that Isaiah was “very bold,’ — “ bold 
beyond ” (axoToA pg, Kom. x. 20) all that had 
gone before him — in enlarging the boundaries of 
the church; bold with that boldness, and large with 
that largeness of view which, so far from weaken - 
ing the “hold on things divine, strengthens it toa 
degree unknown in less comprehensive minds. Yor 
to him also, with a distinctness which makes all 
other anticipations look pale in comparison, a dis- 
tinctness which grew with his advancing years, was 
revealed the coming of a Son of David, who should 
restore the royal house of Judah and gather the 
nations under its sceptre. . . . Lineament after 
lineament of that Divine Ruler was gradually drawn 
by Isaiah or his scholars, until at last a Figure 
stands forth, so marvelously combined of power 
and gentleness and suffering as to present in the 
united proportions of his descriptions the moral fea- 
tures of an historical Person, such us has been, by 
universal confession, known once, and once only, 
in the subsequent annals of the world.” 

H. and A. 

IS’CAH (TTED8 [one who Woks about, or peers}: 
leoxd: Jeschet), daughter of Haran the brother 
of Abram, and sister of Milcah and of Lot (Gen. 
xi. 29). In the Jewish traditions as preserved by 
Josephus (Ant. i. 6, § 5), Jerome ( Quest. tn Gen- 
esim), and the Targum LPseudo-jonathan — not te 
mention later writers — she is identified witk 
SARAI. 


ISCAR’IOT. [Jupas Iscanrtort.] 


ISDAEL 


IS’‘DAEL (ie8aha: Gaddahel), 1 Esdr. v. 33. 
({GIDDEL, 2.] 


ISH’BAH (MEW? [praising]: 5 "lec Bd; 
[Vat. Maped;] Alex. lecaBa: /esbt), a man in 
the line of Judab, commemorated as the «father 
of Eshtemoa’’ (1 Chr. iv. 17); but from whom he 
was immediately descended is, in the very confused. 
state of this part of the genealogy, not to be ascer- 
tained. The most feasible conjecture is that he |» 
was one of the sons of Mered by his Egyptian wife 
BITHIAH. (See Bertheau, Chronik, ad loc.) 


ISH’BAK (NEw [leaving behind, Ges.]. 


“leo Buon, LoBde; [Alex. in Chr., leoBor: J tania 
a son of Abraham and Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2; 
Chr. i. 32), and the progenitor of a tribe of north- 
ern Arabia. The settlements of this people are 
very obscure, and we can only suggest as possible 
that they may be recovered in the name of the 


valley called Sabiik, or, it is said, Sibak (slaw 


~~ eS -o& 
in the Dahna (sLisaJl and Lisut), 
The Heb. root rae corre- 


sponds to the Arabic _ Gra in etymology and 


(Mardsid, s. v.). 


signification: therefore identifications with naines 
derived from the root Haus are improbable. 
There are many places of the latter derivation, as 


Shebek (sas), Shibik ( Jus) and Esh- 
Shobak ( JG, aut): the last having been sup- 


posed (as by Bunsen, Bibelwerk, i. pt. ii. 53) to 
preserve a trace of Ishbak. It is a fortress in 
Arabia Petrea; and is near the well-known fortress 
of the Crusader's times called £l-Karak. 
The Dahna, in which is situate Sabiak, is a fer- 
tile and extensive tract, belonging to the Benee- 
Temeem, in Nejd, or the highland, of Arabia, on 
the northeast of it, and the borders of the great 
desert, reaching from the rugged tract (hazn’’) 
of Yensoo’ah to the sands of Yebreen. It contains 
much pasturage, with comparatively few wells, and 
is greatly frequented by the Arabs when the veg- 
etation is plentiful (.Wushkeirak and Marasid, a. v.). 
There is, however, another Dahna, nearer to the 
Euphrates (5.), and some confusion may exist re- 
garding the true position of Sabak; but either 
Dahna is suitable for the settlements of Ishbak. 
The first-mentioned Dahna lies in a favorable por- 
tion of the widely-stretching country known to 
have been peopled by the Keturahites. They 
extended from the borders of Palestine even to the 
Persian Gulf, and traces of their settlements must 
be looked for all along the edge of the Arabian 
peninsula, where the desert meres into the culti- 
vable land, or (itself a rocky undulating plateau) 
rises to the wild, mountainous country of Nejd. 
Ishak seems from his name to have preceded or 
gone before his brethren: the place sugested for 
his dwelling is far away towards the Persian Gulf. 
and penetrates also into the peninsula. On these, 
as well as mere etymological grounds, the identifi- 
cation is sufticier tly probable, and every way better 
than that which connects the patriarch with E[sh- 
Shohak, etc. E. S. P. 
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ISH’BI-BE/NOB (252A 12, Keri, 12 
[dwelling in rest]: "ler Bl; [Alex. leoBi ev NoB: :] 
Jesbi-benvb), son of Rapha, one of the race of 
Philistine giants, who attacked David in Lattla 
but was slain by Abishai (2 Sam. xxi. Wars 


ISH-BO’SHETH (Mya WS [see infra]: 
"IeBoo@<; [in 2 Sam. ii., Alex. leBooOas or EreB., 
Comp. 'IeBdéee8; in 2 Sam. iii., iv., Vat. Meugr- 
Boo@e, Alex. MeugiBooba:] /sboseth), the young: 
est of Saul's four sons, and his legitimate successor. 
His name appears (1 Chr. viii. 33, ix. 39) to have 


been originally EsH-BAAL, Dya-wn, the man 
of Baal. Whether this indicates thut Baal wis 
used as equivalent to Jehovih, or that the reverence 
for Baal still lingered in Israelitish families, is un- 
certain; but it can hardly be doubted that the 
name (Ish-bosheth, «the man of shame") by which 
he is commonly known, must have been substituted 
for the original word, with a view of removing the 
scandalous sound of Baal from the name of an 
Israelitish king, and superseding it by the con- 
temptuous word (Bosheth — * shame "’) which was 
sometimes used as its equivalent in later times 
(ler. iii. 24, xi. 13; Hos. ix. 10). A similar pro- 
cess appears in the alteration of Jerubbaal (Judy. 
viii. 35) into Jerubbesheth (2 Sam. xi. 21); Meri- 
baal (2 Sam. iv. 4) into Mephi-bosheth (1 Chr. 
viii. 34, ix. 40). The three last cases all occur in 
Saul's family. He was 45 years of age at the time 
of the hattle of Gilboa, in which his father and 
three oldest brothers perished; and therefore, ac- 
cording to the law of Oriental, though not of 
European succession, ascended the throne, as the 
oldest of the royal family, rather than Mephi- 
bosheth, son of his elder brother Jonathan, who 
was a child of five years old. He was immediately 
taken under the care of Abner, his powerful kins- 
man, who brought him to the ancient sanctuary 
of Mahanaim on the east of the Jordan, beyond 
the reach of the victorious Philistines .2 Sam. ii. 
8). ‘There was a momentary doubt even in those 
remote tribes whether they should not close with 
the offer of David to be their king (2 Sam. ii. 7, 
iii. 17). But this was overruled in favor of Ish- 
bosheth by Abner (2 Sam. iii. 17), who then for 
five years slowly but effectually restored the domin- 
ion of the house of Saul over the Transjordanio 
territory, the plain of Esdraelon, the central moun- 
tains of Ephraim, the frontier tribe of Benjamin, 
and eventually ‘over all Israel *’ (except the tribe 
of Judah, 2 Sam. ii. 9). Ish-hosheth was then 
“40 years old when he bezan to reign over Israel, 
and reizned two years" (2 Sam. ii. 10). This 
form of expression is used only for the accession 
of a fully recognized sovereign (comp. in the case 
of David, 2 Sam. ii. 4, and v. 4). 

During these two years he reigned at Mahanaim, 
though only in name. ‘The wars and negotiations 
with David were entirely carried on by Abner (2 
Sam. ii. 12, iii. 6, 12). At length Ish-bosheth 
accused Abuer (whether rightly or wrongly does 
not appear) of an attempt on his father’s concu- 
bine, Rizpah; which, according to oriental usave, 
amounted to trerson (2 Sam. iii. 7; comp. 1 K. 
ii. 13; 2 Sam. xvi. 21, xx. 3). Abner resented 
this suspicion in a burst of passion, which vented 
itself in a solemn vow to transfer the kingdom from 
the house of Saul to the house of David. Ish 
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bosheth was too much cowed to answer; and when, 
shortly afterwards, through Abner's negotiation, 
David demanded the restoration of his former wife, 
Michal, he at once tore his sister from her reluctant 
husband, and committed her to Abner's charge 
(2 Sam. iii. 14, 15). 

The death of Abner deprived the house of Saul 
of their last remaining support. When Ish-bosheth 
heard of it, “his hands were feeble and all the 
Israelites were troubled ’’ (2 Sam. iv. 1). 

In this extremity of weakness he fell a victim, 
probably, to a revenge for a crime of his father. 
The guard of Ish-bosheth, as of Saul, was taken 
from their own royal tribe of Benjamin (1 Chr. xii. 
2J). But amongst the sons of Benjamin were 
reckoned the descendants of the old Canaanitish 
inhabitants of Beeroth, one of the cities in league 
with Gibeon (2 Sam. iv. 2, 3). Two of those Bee- 
rothites, Baana and Rechab, in remembrance, it 
has been conjectured, of Sauls slaughter of their 
kinsmen the Gibeonites, determined to take advan- 
tage of the helplessness of the royal house to de- 
stroy the only representative that was left, except- 
ing the child Mephi-bosheth (2 Sam. iv. 4). They 
were ‘ chiefs of the marauding troops’ which used 
from time to time to attack the territory of Judah 
(comp. 2 Sam. iv. 2, iii. 22, where the same word 
‘TTA is used; Vulg. principes latronum). [BEN- 
JAMIN, vol. i. p. 278 a; GiTTam™M, vol. ii. p. 930.] 
They knew the habits of the king and court, and 
acted accordingly. In the stillness of an eastern 
oon they entered the palace, as if to carry off the 
wheat which was piled up near the entrance. The 
female slave, who, as usual in eastern houses, kept 
the door, and was herself sifting the wheat, had, 
in the heat of the day, fallen asleep at her task 
(2 Sam. iv. 5, 6, in LXX. and Vulg.). They stole 
in, and passed into the rvyal bedchamber, where 
Ish-bosheth was asleep on his couch. They stabbed 
him in the stomach, cut off his head, made their 
escape, all that afternoon, all that night, down the 
valley of the Jordan (Arabah, A. V. “plain;*’ 2 
Sam. iv. 7), and presented the head to David as a 
welcome present. They met with a stern recep- 
tion. David rebuked them for the cold-blooded 
murder of an innocent man, and ordered them to 
be executed; their hands and feet were cut off, and 
their bodies suspended over (prob. by or near] the 
tank at Hebron. The head of Ish-bosheth@ was 
carefully buried in the sepulchre of his great kins- 
man Abner, at the same place (2 Sam. iv. 9-12). 

A. P. S. 


SHI (Sw) [saving, salutary]: Jesi). 1. 
(‘Ioeuhr; Alex. Ieves.) A man of the descend- 
ants of Judah, son of Appaim (1 Chr. ii. 31); one 
of the great house of Hezron, and therefore a near 
connection of the family of Jesse (comp. 9-13). 
The only son here attributed to Ishi is Sheshan. 

2. (Set; [Vat. Seer;] Alex. Es; [Comp. 'Ieo/f.]) 
In a subsequent genealogy of Judah we find another 
Ishi, with a son Zoheth (1 Chr. iv. 20). There does 
not appear to be any connection between the two. 

3. (‘Ieof; [Vat. lerOev:] Alex. leve:.) Four 
men of the Bene-Ishi [sons of I.], of the tribe of 
Simeon, are named in 1 Chr. iv. 42 as having 


@JIn Dryden's Absalom and Ahithophel, “ foolish 
Ishbosheth ”’ is ingeniously taken to represent Richard 
Cromwe!). 

b ©The Jews at Hebron claim that they know the 
exact place of this sepulchre. They are accustomed 
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headed an expedition of 500 of their brethren. 
who took Mount Seir from the Amalekites, and 
made it their own abode. 

4. (Zeit; [Vat. Zeec;] Alex. lees.) One of 
the heads of the tribe of Manasseh on the east of 
Jordan (1 Chr. v. 24). 


V’SHI (Sts : é ayhp prov: Vir meus). This 
word has no connection whatever with the forego- 
ing. It occurs in Hos. ii. 16, and signifies “ my 
man,’’ “my husband.’ It is the Israelite term, 
in opposition to BAAti [Amer. ed.] the Canaanite 
term, with the same meaning, though with a sig- 
nificance of its own. See pp. 207-8, 210 a, where 
the difference between the two appellations is no- 
ticed more at length. 


ISHT’AH (TFIPWS, t. e. Isshiyah [whom Je- 
hovah lends, perh. with the idea of children as a 
trust]: ‘lecia; [Vat. corrupt: Jesia]), the fifth 
of the five sons of Izrahiah; one of the heads of 
the tribe of Issachar in the time of David (1 Chr. 
vii. 3). 

The name is identical with that elsewhere given 
ag IsHiJAH, [ssHiAH, JESIAH. 

ISHVJAH (779% [as above): "leoia; [Vat. 
FA. leooeia:) Alex. leoora: Josue), a lay Israelite 
of the Bene-Harim [sons of H.], who had married a 
foreign wife, and was compelled to relinquish her 
(Ezr. x. 31). In Esdras the name is ASEAs. 


This name appears in the A. V. under the vari- 
ous forms of IsHIAH, ISSHIAH, .JESIAH. 


ISH’MA (MID [waste, desert, Ges.]: 

pdv; [Vat. Paryua ;] Alex. leoua: ena 
name in the genealogy of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 3). 
The passage is very obscure, and in the case of 
many of the names it is diflicult to know whether 
they are of persons or places. Ishma and his com- 
panions appear to be closely connected with Beth- 
lehem (see ver. 4). 


ISHMAEL (Orpen, hom: God dense: 


"Iguahd: Ismael), the son of Abraham by Hagar, 
his concubine, the Egyptian; born when Abraham 
was fourscore and six years old (Gen. xvi. 15, 16). 
Ishmael was the first-born of his father; in ch. xv. 
we read that he was then childless, and there is no 
apparent interval for the birth of any other child: 
nor does the teaching of the narrative, besides the 
precise enumeration of the sons of Abraham as the 
father of the faithful, admit of the supposition. 
The saying of Sarah, also, when she gave him 
Hagar, supports the inference that until then he 
was without children. When he “added and took 
a wife’? (A. V. « Then again Abraham took a wife,” 
xxv. 1), Keturah, is uncertain, but it is not likely 
to have been until after the birth of Isaac, and 
perhaps the death of Sarah. The conception of 
Ishmael occasioned the flight of Hagar [HAGaAR]; 
and it was during her wandering in the wilderness 
that the angel of the Lord appeared to her, com- 
manding her to return to her mistress, and giving 
her the promise, “I will multiply thy seed exceed- 
ingly, that it shall not be numbered for multitude; ” 
and, ‘ Behold, thou [art] with child, and shalt bear 
a son, and shialt call his name Ishmael, because the 


to offer prayers there on every new moon-day (Sepp, 

Jerusalem u. das heilige Land, i. 499). The custom 

shows a trace of the old superstition in regurd to the 

observance of such days (Is. {. 18, 14; Col. ii. 16, &e.. 
H 
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Lord hath heard thy affliction. And he will be a 
wild man; his hand [will be] against every man, 
and every man’s hand against him; and he shall 
dwell in the presence of all his brethren’? (xvi. 
10-12). 

Ishmael was born in Abraham's house, when he 
dwelt in the plain of Mamre; and on the institu- 
tion of the covenant of circumcision, was circum- 
cised, he being then thirteen years old (xvii. 25). 
With the institution of the covenant, God renewed 
his promise respecting Ishmael. In answer to 
Abraham's entreaty, when he cried, “O that Ish- 
mael might live before thee! ’’ God assured him of 
the birth of Isaac, and said, “As for Ishmael, I 
have heard thee: behold, I have blessed him, and 
will make him fruitful, and will multiply him ex- 
ceedingly; twelve princes @ shall he bevet, and I will 
make him a great nation "’ (xvii. 18, 20). Before 
this time, Abraham seems to have rezarded his 
first-born child as the heir of the promise, his 
belief in which was counted unto him for right- 
eousness (xv. 6); and although that faith shone 
yet more brightly after his passing weakness when 
Jeaac was first promised, his love for Ishinael is 
recorded in the narrative of Sarah's expulsion of 
the latter: “ And the thing was very grievous in 
Abraham's sight because of his son"’ (xxi. 11). 

Ishmael does not again appear in the narrative 
until the weaning of Isaac. The latter was born 
when Abraham was a hundred years old (xxi. 5), 
and as the weaning, according to eastern usage, 
probably took place when the child was between 
two and three years old, Ishmael himself must have 
been then between fifteen and sixteen years old. 
The age of the latter at the period of his circum- 
cision, and at that of his expulsion (which we have 
now reached), has given occasion for some literary 
speculation. A careful consideration of the pas- 
saves referring to it fails, however, to show any 
discrepancy between them. In Gen. xvii. 25, it is 
stated that he was thirteen years old when he was 
circumcised; and in xxi. 14 (probably two or three 
years later), “Abraham ... took bread, and a 
bottle of water, and gave [it] unto Hagar, putting 
{it] on her shoulder, and the child, and sent her 
away.”’> Here it is at least unnecessary to assume 
that the child was put on her shoulder, the con- 
struction of the Hebrew (mistranslated by the 


@ The [feb. rendered “ prince’? in this case, is 


ww, which signifies both a “ prince” and the 
'* leader,” or * captain ” of a tribe, or even of a family 
(Gesen.). It here seems to mean the leader of a tribe, 
and Ishmael's twelve sons are enumerated in Gen. 
xxv. 16 “according to their nations,’’ more correctly 


* peoples,” SWS. 

b’ ©The ambiguity lies in the A. V., rather than 
the original. According to the Hebrew construction 
(though a little peculiar), the expression ‘ putting on 
her shoulder” should be taken as parentiietic, and 
that of "the child’? be made the object of the first 
of the verbs which precede. H. 

e¢ ®This allusion to “the shrubs" of the desert 
brings out a picturesque trait of the narrative. The 


word #0 rendered (Tw) is still used in Arabic, un- 


ehanged. It is used, however, with some latitude, 
being a general designation for the shrubby or bushy 
plants. These shrubby plants, which are of various 


kinds, are called generally oy 


“aj, &8 we speak of 


et bushes.” The kind, however, most in use, and more 
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LXX., with whom seems to rest the origin of the 
question) not requiring it; and the sense of the 
passage renders it highly improbable: Hagar cer- 
tainly carried the bottle on her shoulder, and per- 
haps the bread: she could hardly have also thus 
carried a child. Again, these passages are quite 
reconcilable with ver. 20 of the last quoted chapter, 


where Ishmael is termed VY5I, A. V. “lad” 
(comp., for use of this word, Geu. xxxiv. 19, 
xxxvii. 2, xli. 12). 

At the “great feast” made in celebration of the 
weaning, ‘Sarah saw the son of Hagar the Egyp- 
tian, which she had borne unto Abraham, mocking,” 
and urged Abraham to cast out him and his mother. 
The patriarch, comforted by God’s renewed promise 
that of [Ishmael he would make a nation, sent them 
both away, and they departed and wandered in the 
wilderness of Beer-sheba. Here the water being 
spent in the bottle, Hagar cast her son under one 
of the desert shrubs,¢ and went away a little dis- 
tance, “for she said, Let me not see the death of 
the child,’’ and wept. * And God heard the voice 
of the lad, and the angel of the Lord called to 
Hagar out of heaven,’ renewed the promise al- 
ready thrice given, “I will make him a great 
nation,’ and ‘opened her eyes and she saw a well 
of water.’? Thus miraculously saved from perish- 
ing by thirst, “ God was with the lad; and he grew, 
and dwelt in the wilderness; and became an archer."” 
It is doubtful whether the wanderers halted by the 
well, or at once continued their way to the * wilder- 
ness of Paran,’’ where, we are told in the next 
verse to that just quoted, he dwelt, and where “ his 
mother took him a wife out of the land of Egypt’’ 
(Gen. xxi. 9-21). This wife of Ishmael is not 
elsewhere mentioned; she was, we must infer, an 
Egvptian; and this second infusion of Hamitiec 
blood into the progenitors of the Arab nation, 
Ishmael's sons, is a fact that has been generally 
overlooked. No record is made of any other wife 
of Ishmael, and failing such record, the Egyptian 
was the mother of his twelve sons, and daughter. 
This daughter, however, is called the “sister of 
Nebajoth " (Gen. xxviii. 9), and this limitation of 
the parentage of the brother and sister certainly 
seeins to point to a different mothes for Ishmael's 
uther sons. 


than any other specifically designated, is the Spartium 
junceum. This is a tall shrub, growing to the height 
of cight or ten feet, of a close ramification, but mak- 
ing a light shade, owing to the small size and lance 
olate shape of its leaves. Its flowers are yellow, and 
its seeds cdible. It grows in stony places. usually 
where there is little moisture, and is widely diffused. 
We should expect to find it, of course, in a “ wilder- 
ness’ like that of Beer-sheba. But whether we un- 


derstand by mw this particular plant, whose light 


and insufficient shade would prove the only mitigation 
of the heat of the sun, or, in general, a bush or shrub, 
the allusion to it in Gen. xxi. 15 is locaLy exact, and 
explains why the mother sought such a shelter for the 
child. It might also be understood of Genista mone- 
sperma, the Retem of the Arabs, which furnished a 
shade to the prophet Elijah (1 K. xix. 4, 5), and is 
spoken of in Pa. exx. 4, and Job xxx. 4. This species 
is said to abound in the desert of Sinai, and is kin- 


dred to the ay, being, in fact, mentioned with it 


in Job xxx. 4. G. BP. 
d According to Rabbinical traditior, Ishmael put 
away his wife and took a second; and the Arahe, 
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Of the later life of Ishmael we know little. He 
was present with Isaac at the burial of Abraham; 
and Esau contracted an alliance with him when he 
“took unto the wives which he had Mahalath [or 
BASHEMATH of BasMATH, Gen. xxavi. 3] the 
daughter of Ishmael Abraham's eon, the sister of 
Nebajoth, to be his wife;'’ and this did Esau be- 
cause the daughters of Canaan pleased not Isaac 
and Rebekah, and Jacob in obedience to their wishes 
had gone to Laban to obtain of his daughters a 
wife (xxviii. 6-9). The death of Ishmael is re- 
corded in a previous chapter, after the enumeration 
of his sona, as havine taken place at the age of a 
hundred and thirty-seven years; and, it is added, 
“he died in the presence of all his brethren’’ 2 
(xxv. 17, 18). The alliance with Esau occurred 
before this event (although it is mentioned ina 
previous passage), for he “went... unto Ish- 
mael;"* but it cannot have been long before, if the 
chronological data be correctly preserved.° 

It remains for us to consider, (1), the place of 
Ishmael's dwelling ; and, (2), the names of his 
children, with their settlements, and the nation 
sprung from them. 

1. From the narrative uf his expulsion, we learn 
that Ishinael first went into the wilderness of Beer- 
sheba, and thence, but at what interval of time is 
uncertain, removed to that of Paran. His con- 
tinuance in these or the neizhboring places seems 
to be proved by his having been present at the 
burial of Abraham; for it inust be remembered that 
in the East, sepulture follows death after a few 
hours’ space; and by Esau’s marrying his daughter 
at a time when he (Esau) dwelt at Beer-sheba: the 
tenor of the narrative of both these events favoring 
the inference that Ishmael did not settle far from 
the neighborhood of Abraham and Isaac. ‘There 
are, however, other passazes which must be taken 
into account. It is prophesied of him, that “he 
shall dwell in the presence of all his brethren,” 
and thus too he “died in the presence of all his 
brethren’ (xxv. 18).0 The meaning of these 
passages is confessedly obscure; but it seems only 
to signify that he dwelt near them. He was the 
first Abrahamic settler in the east country. In 
ch. xxv. 6 it is said, ‘But unto the sons of the 
concubines, which Abraham had, Abraham gave 
gifts, and sent them away from Isaac his son, 
while he yet lived, eastward, unto the east 
eountry.”” The “east country" perhaps was re- 
stricted in early times to the wildernesses of Beer- 
sheba and Paran, and it afterwards seems to have 
included those districts (though neither supposition 
necessarily follows from the above passage); or, 
Ishmael removed to that east country, northwards, 
without being distant from his father and_ his 
brethren ; each case being agreeable with Gen. 
xxv. 6. The appellation of the “east country” 
became afterwards applied to the whole desert ex- 


probably borrowing from the above, assert that he 
twice married ; the first wife being an Amalckite, by 
whom he had no issue; and the second, a Joktanite, 
of the tribe of Jurhum (Mir-at ez-Zeman, MS., quot- 
ing a tradition of Mohammad Ibn-Is-hak)}. 

a * The meaning is different in the Hebrew. The 


verb there is S52, and means not “died” but 
netted? or dwelt"? (= 220%, Gen. xvi. 12). The 


statement is really made not of Ishmael, but of his 
deseendants. Ishmuel's death is mentioned in ver. 17, 
aut not in ver. 18. ui. 
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tending from the frontier of Palestine east to the 
Euphrates, and south probably to the borders of 
Egypt and the Arabian peninsula. This question 
is discussed in art. BENE-KEDEM; and it ia inter- 
woren, though obscurely, with the next subject, 
that of the names and settlements of the sons of 
Ishmael. See also KETURAH, etc.; for the 
“brethren '’ of Ishmael, in whose presence he dwelt 
and died, included the sons of Keturah.¢ 

2. The sons of Ishmael were, Nebajoth (expreasly 
stated to be his first-born), Kedar, Adbeel, Mibsam, 
Mishma, Dumah, Massa, Hadar, Tema, Jetur, 
Naphish, Kedemah (Gen. xxv. 13~15); and he had 
a daughter named Mahalath (xxviii. 9), elsewhere 
written Bashemath (or Basmath, Gen. xxxvi. 3), 
the sister of Nebajoth, before mentioned. The sons 
are enumerated with the particular statement that 
** these are their names, by their towns, and by their 
castles; twelve princes according to their nations ’* 
or * peoples *’ (xxv. 16). In seeking to identify Ish- 
mael’s sons, this passage requires close attention: 
it bears the interpretation of their being fathers of 
tribes. having towna and castles called after them; 
and identifications of the latter become therefore 
more than usually satisfactory. “ They dwelt from 
Havilah unto Shur, that is before F.gypt, as thou 
goest unto Aasyria’’ (xxv. 18), and it is certain, 
in accordance with this statement of their limits 
[see HAVILAH, Suu], that they stretched in very 
early times across the desert to the Persian Gulf, 
peopled the north and west of the Arabian penin- 
sula, and eventually fornied the chief element of the 
Arab nation. Their language, which is generally 
acknowledged to have been the Arabic commonly 
so called, has been adopted with insignificant ex- 
ceptions throughout Arabia. It has been said that 
the Bible requires the whole of that nation to be 
sprung from Ishmael, and the fact of a large ad- 
mixture of Joktanite and even Cushite peoples in 
the south and southeast has been regarded as a 
suggestion of skepticism. Yet not only does the 
Bible contain no warrant for the assumption that 
all Arabs are Ishmaelites; but the characteristics 
of the Ishmaelites, strongly marked in all the more 
northern tribes of Arabia, and exactly fulfilling the 
prophecy “he will be a wild man; his hand (will 
he] against every man, and every man’s hand against 
him,"’ become weaker in the south, and can scarcely 
be predicated of all the peoples of Joktanite and 
other descent. The true Ishmaelites, however, and 
even tribes of very mixed race, are thoroughly 
‘¢ wild men," living by warlike forays and plunder: 
dreaded by their neighbors; dwelling in tents, with 
hardly any household chattels, but rich in flocks 
and herds, migratory, and recognizing no law but 
the authority of the chiefs of their tribes. Even 
the religion of Mohammad is held in light esteem 
by many of the more remote tribes, among whom 
the ancient usages of their people obtain in almost 


b Abraham at the birth of Ishmael was 86 years old, 
and at Isnac’s about 100. Isaac took Rebekah to wife 
when he was 40 years old, when Ishmael would be 
tbont 54. Esau was born when his father was 60; 
ind Esau was more than 40 when he married Ish- 
miel’s daughter. Therefore Ishmael was then at least 
114 (4 + 20 + 40 = 114), leavirg 23 years before his 
death for Eavu’s coming to him. 


c * Ishmael is not named in the N. T., but is direetly 
referred to in the allegory, Gal. iv. 26 ff See addiuos 
under ]sAac. H. 
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chet. ok) simplicity, besides idolatrous practices 
altogether repugnant to Mohammadanism as they 
are to the faith of the patriarchs; practices which 
may be ascribed to the intluence of the Canaauites, 
of Moab, Ammon, and Edom, with whom, by inter- 
marriages, commerce, and war, the tribes of Ishmael 
niust have had long and intimate relations. 


The term IsHMAELITE (Rp ey) occurs on 


three occasions, Gen. xxxvii. 25, 27, 28, xxxix. 1; 
vudg. viii, 24; Ps. Lxxxiii. 6. From the context 
uf the firat two instances, it seems to have been a 
yeneral name for the Abrahamic peoples of the east 
country, the Bene-Kedem; but the second admits 
also of a closer meaning. In the third instance the 
tiaine is applied in its strict sense to the Ishmaelites. 
it is also applied to Jether, the father of Amasa, by 
David's sister Abigail (1 Chr. ii. 17). [I[rHra; 
JETHER. | 

The notions of the Arabs respecting Ishmael 


(hae law!) are partly derived from the Bible, 


> 

partly from the Jewish Rabbins, and partly from 
native traditions. The origin of many of these 
traditions is obscure, but a great number may be 
ascriled to the fact of Mohammad's having for 
political reasons claimed Ishinael for his ancestor, 
and striven to make out an impossible pedigree; 
while both he and his followers have, as a conse- 
quence of accepting this assumed descent, sought 
to exalt that ancestor. Another reason may be 
safely found in Ishmael’s acknowledged headship 
of the naturalized Arabs, and this cause existed 
from the very period of his settlement. [ARABIA.] 
Yet the rivalry of the Joktanite kingdom of south- 
ern Arabia, and its intercourse with classical and 
medizval Europe, the wandering and unsettled 
halits of the Ishmaelites, their having no literature, 
and, as far as we know, only a meagre oral tradition. 
all contributed, till the importance it acquired with 
the promulgation of Fl-Islim, to render our knowl. 
edze of the Ishniaelitic portion of the people of 
Arabia, before Mohammad, lamentably detective. 


- 


That they maintained, and still maintain, a patri- | ete 


archal and primitive form of life is krown to us. 
Their religion, at least in the period immediately 
preceding Mohammad, was in central Arabia chiefly 
the vrossest fetishism, ‘probably learnt from aborig- 
inal inhabitants of the land; southwards it diverged 
to the cosmic worship of the Joktanite Himyerites 
(thouzh these were far from being exempt from 
fetishism), and northwards (so at least in ancient 
tinses) to an approach to that true faith which 
Ishmael carried with him, and his descendants thus 
eradually lost. This last point is curiously illus- 
trated by the numbers who, in Arabia, became 
either Jews (Caraites) or Christians (though of a 
very corrupt form of Christianity), and by the move- 
ment in search of the faith of the patriarchs which 
had been put forward, not long before the birth of 
Mohammad, by men not satisfied with Judaism or 
the corrupt form of Christianity, with which alone 
they were acquainted. This movement first aroused 
Mohammad, and was afterwards the main cause of 
his success. 

The Arabs believe that Ishmael was the first 
horn of Abraham, and the majority of their doctors 
(but the point is in dispute) assert that this son, 
and not Isaac, was offered by Abraham in sacrifice.@ 
Che acene of this sacrifice is Mount 'Araf.it, near 
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Mekkeh, the last holy place visited by pilg-ims, it 
being necessary to the completion of pilgrimage to 
be present at a sermon delivered there on the 9th 
of the Mohammedan month Zu-l-Hejjeh, in com 
memoration of the offering, and to sacrifice a victin. 
on the following evening after sunset, in the valley 
of Miné. The sacrifice last mentioned is observed 
throughout the Muslim world, and the day on which 
it is made is called “ ‘The Great Festival'' (Mr. 
Lane’s Mod. }-yypt. ch. iti.). Ishmael, say the 
Arabs, dwelt with his mother at Mekkeh, and both 
are buried in the place called the “ Hejr,"’ on the 
northwest (termed by the Arabs the north) side 
of the Kaabeh, and inclused by a curved wall called 
the ‘“‘Hateem.’’ Ishmael was visited at Mekkeh 
by Abraham, and they together rebuilt the temple, 
which had been destroyed by a flood. At Mekkeb, 
Ishmael married a daughter of Mudad or El-Mudid, 
chief of the Joktanite tribe Jurhum [ALMODAD; 
ARABIA], and had thirteen children (S/ir-dt-e2- 
Zeman, MS.), thus agreeing with the Biblical num- 
ber, including the daughter. 

Mohammad’s descent from Ishmael is totally 
lost, for an unknown number of generations to 
’Adnin, of the twenty-first generation before the 
prophet: from him downwards the latter’s descent 
is, if we may believe the genealogists, fairly proved. 
But we have evidence far more trustworthy than 
that of the genealogists; for while most of the 
natives of Arabia are unable to trace up their pecd#- 
grecs, it is scarcely possible to find one who is 
ignorant of his race, seeing that his very life often 
depends upon it. The law of blood-revenge necea- 
sitates his knowing the names of his ancestors for 
four generations, but. no more; and this law extend- 
ing from time immemorial has made any confusion 
of race almost impossible. This law, it should be 
remembered, is not a law of Mohammad, but an 
old pagan law that be endeavored to suppress, but 
could not. In casting doubt on the prophet’s pedi- 
gree, we must add that this cannot affect the proofs 
of the chief element of the Arab nation being Ish- 
maelite (and so too the tribe of Kureysh of whom 
was Mohammad). Although partly mixed with 
Joktanites, they aré more mixed with Keturahites, 
; the characteristics of the Joktanites, as before 
remarked, are widely different from those of the 
Ishmaelites; and whatever theories may be adduced 
to the contrary, we believe that the Arabs, from 
physical characteristics, language, the concurrence 
of native traditions (before Mohammadanism made 
them untrustworthy), and the testimony of the 
Bible, are mainly and essentially Ishmaelite. [Is 
MAKL, 1.] E. S. P. 

2. One of the sons of Azel, a descendant of Saul 
through Merib-haal, or Mephi-bosheth (1 Chr. viii. 
38, ix. 44). See the genealogy, under SAUL. 

3. [ Vat. omits: Jsmahel.} A man of Judah, 
whose son or descendant ZEBADIAH was ruler 


CT. 2 of the house of Judah in the time of Je- 


hoshaphat (2 Chr. xix. 11). 
A, (Vat. M. lopand: /smahel.) Another man 
of Judah, son of Jehohanan; one of the “ captains 


(SW) of hundreds” who assisted Jehoiada in 
restoring Joash to the throne (2 Chr. xxiii. 1). 


5. [ Vat. Zauana; FA. Zapaina. } A priest, 
of the Bene-Pashur [sons of P.], who was forced 


@ With this and some other exceptions, the Mus 
lims have adopted the chief facts of the history of Lah 
mae} recorded tn the Bibie. 
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by Fzra to relinquish his foreign wife (Ezr. x. 22). 
aa 2.) 

6. [Vat.) in 2 K. xxv. 25, Mavana: Jsnahel.] 
The son of Nethaniah; a perfect marvel of craft 
and villainy, whose treachery forms one of the chief 
episodes of the history of the period immediately 
succeeding the first fall of Jerusalem. His expluits 
are related in Jer. xl. 7-xli. 15, with a short sum- 
mary in 2 K. xxv. 23-25, and they read almost 
like a page from the annals of the late Indian 
mutiny. 

His full description is “Ishmael, the son of 
Nethaniah, the son of Elishama, of the seed roval ”’ 4 
of Judah (Jer. xli. 1; 2 K. xxv. 25). Whether by 
this is intended that he was actually a son of Zede- 
kiah, or one of the later kinys, or, more generally, 
that he had royal blood in his veins — perhaps a 
descendant of M.utsuama, the son of David (2 Sam. 
vy. 18) — we cannot tell. During the sieve of the 
city he had, like many others of his countrymen 
(Jer. xl. 11), fled across the Jordan, where he found 
a refuge at the court of Baalis, the then king of the 
Bene-Ammon (Jos. Ané. x. 9, § 2). Ammonite 
women were sumetimes found in the harems of the 
kings of Jerusalem (1 K. xi. 1), and Ishmael may 
have been thus related to the Ammonite court on 
his mother’s side. At any rate he was instigated 
by Baalis to the designs which he accomplished but 
too successfully (Jer. xl. 14: Ant. x. 9, § 3). Several 
bodies of Jews appear to have been lving under 
arms in the plains on the S. E. of the Jordan,” 
during the last days of Jerusalem, watching the 
progress of aflairs in Western Palestine, commanded 


by “ princes"? ¢ mw), the chief of whom were 
Ishmael, and two brothers, Johanan and Jonathan, 
sons of Kareah. Immediately after the departure 
of the Chaldean army these men moved across the 
Jordan to pay their respects to GEDALIAH, whom 
the king of Babylon had left as superintendent 


(WS) of the province. Gedaliah had taken up 


his residence at Mizran, a few miles north of 
Jerusalem, on the main road, where Jeremiah the 
prophet resided with him (xl. 6). The house would 
appear to have been isolated from the rest of the 
town. We can discern a high inclosed court-yard 
and a deep well within its precincts. The well was 
certainly (Jer. xli. 9; comp. 1 K. xv. 22), and the 


a MD oN yr, Jerome (Qu. Hebr. on 2 


Chron. xxviii. 7) interprets this expression as meaning 
« of the seed of Molech.”’ He gives the same meaning 
to the words “ the King’s son” applied to Mansciah 
in the above passage. The question is an interesting 
one, and has been recently revived by Geiger (Urschrift, 
etc. p. 307), who extends it to other passages and per- 
sons. [MoLkécu.] Jerome (as above) further siys — 
‘perhaps on the strength of a tradition — that Ishmael 
was the son of an Evyptian slave. Gera: as a reason 
why the “seed royal” should bear the meaning he 
gives it. This the writer has not hitherto succeeded 
in elucidating. 

> So perhaps, taking it with the express statement 
of xi. 11, we may interpret the words ‘the forces 
which were in the field’ (Jer. xl. 7, 13), where the 


term rendered “ the field ” (FIT) is one used tu 
denote the pasture grounds of Moab—the modern 
Beika -—oftener than any other district. See Gen. 
xxxvi. 35; Num. xxi. 20; Ruth |. 1, and passim; 
1 Chr. viii. 8; and Stanley's S. § P. App. § 15. The 
persistent use of the word in the semi-Moabite book , 
sf Ruth is wone enough to fix its meaning. 


ISHMAEL 


whole residence was probably, a relic of the militar 
works of Asa king of Judah. 

Ishmael made no secret of his intention to kill 
the superintendent, and usurp his position. Of 
this Gedaliah was warned in express terms by Jo- 
hanan and his companions; and Johanan, in a 
secret interview, foreseeing how irreparable a mis- 
fortune Gedaliah’s death would be at this juncture 
(xl. 15), offered to remove the danger by killing 
Ishmael. ‘This, however, Gedaliah, a man evi- 
dently of a high and unsuspecting nature, would 
not hear of (xl. 16, and see the amplification in 
Joseph. Ant. x. 9, § 3). They all accordingly took 
leave. Thirty days after (Ant. x. 9, § 4), in the 
seventh month (xli. 1), on the third day of the 
month —so says the tradition — Ishmael again 
appeared at Mizpah, this time accompanied by ten 
men, who were, according to the Hebrew text, 
“princes of the king” (yar 37), though 
this is omitted by the LXX. and by Josephus. 
Gedaliah entertained them at a feast (xli. 1). Ace 
cording to the statement of Josephus this was a 
very lavish entertainment, and Gedaliah became 
much intoxicated. It must have been a private 
one, for before its close Ishmael and big followers 
had murdered Gedaliah and all his attendants with 
such secrecy that no alarm was given outside the 
room. The same night he killed all Gedaliah's 
establishment, including some Chaldean soldiers 
who were there. Jeremiah appears fortunately to 
have been absent, and, incredible as it seems, 90 
well had Ishmael taken his precautions that for two 
days the massacre remained perfectly unknown to 
the people of the town. On the second day Ishmael 
perceived from his elevated position a large party 
coming southward along the main road from She- 
chem and Samaria. He went out to meet them. 
They proved to be eighty devotees, who with rent 
clothes, and with shaven beards, mutilated bodies, 
and other marks of heathen devotion, and weeping 4 
as they went, were bringing incense and offerings to 
the ruins of the Temple. At his invitation they 
turned aside to the residence of the superintendent. 
And here Ishmael put into practice the same strat- 
agem, which on a larger scale was employed by 
Mehemet Ali in the massacre of the Mamelukes 
at Cairo in 1806. As the unsuspecting pilgrims 
passed into the court-yard ¢ he closed the entrances 


e It is a pity that some different word is not em- 
ployed to render this Hebrew term from that used in 
xli. 1 to translate one totally distinct. 

d This is the LXX. version of the matter — at-roa 
érropev'ovro Kai éxAaiov. The statement of the Hebrew 
Text and A. V. that Ishmael wept is unintelligible. 


e The Hebrew has YN — the city? (A. V. ver. 


7). This has been read by Josephus “STI — & court 
yard.”? The alteration carries its genuineness in its 
face. The same change has been made by the Ma- 
sorets (Keri) in 2 K. xx. 4. 


* It is safer to follow the text, with Hitzig, Umbreit, 
De Wette, and others. It is to be noted that in the 


Hebrew Halo OS precedes “DT, f. ¢. they came 


into the midst of the city,” #0 that they were com- 
pletely in Ishmael’s power before the maseacre took 
place. It was natural to mention that circumstance, 
but there is no obvious reason for speaking thus pre- 
cisely of ‘the midst of the court-yard.” That apecif- 
cation also seems to require the article before the 


, 


| genitive. The “ pit” (or * cistern,” the word is 33! 
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oehimi them, and there he and his band butchered bs Elpaal. and named as a chief man in the tribe 


the whole number: ten oly escaped by the offer 
of heavy ransom for their lives. The seventy 
corpses were then thrown into the well, which, as 
at Cawnpore, was within the precincts of the 
house, and which was completely filled with the 
bodies. It was the same thing that had been done 
by Jehu —a man in some respects a prototype of 
Ishmael — with the bodies of the forty-two relatives 
vf Ahaziah (2 K. x. 14). This dune he descended 
to the town, surprised and carried off the dauylters 
of king Zedekiah, who had been sent there by 
Nebuchadnezzar for safety, with their eunuclis and 
their Chaldzan guard (xli. 10, 16), and all the 
people of the town, and made off with his prisoners 
to the country of the Ammonites. Which road he 
took is not quite clear; the Hebrew text and LXX. 
say by Gibeon, that is north; but Josephus, by 
Hebron, round the southern end of the Dead Sea. 
The news of the massacre had by this time got 
abroad, and Ishmael was quickly pursued by Jo- 
banan and his companions. Whether north or 
south, they soon tracked him and his unwieldy booty, 
and found them reposing by some copious waters 


(EDI OY). He was attacked, two of his bra- 


voes slain, the whole of the prey recovered, and 
Ishmael himself, with the remaining eight of his 
people, escaped to the Ammonites, and thencefor- 
ward passes into the obscurity from which it would 
bave been well if he had never emerged. 

Johanan’s foreboding was fulfilled. The result 
of this tragedy was an immediate panic. ‘The small 
remnants of the Jewish commonwealth — the cap- 
tains of the forces, the king's daughters, the two 
prophets Jeremiah and Baruch, and all the men, 
women, and children—at once took flight into 
Eyypt (Jer. xli. 17; xiii. 5-7); and all hopes of 
a settlement were for the time at an end. ‘The re- 
metubrance of the calamity was perpetuated by a 
fast — the fast of the seventh month (Zech. vii. 5; 
viii. 19), which is to this day strictly kept by the 
Jews on the third of Tishri. (See Reland, Anta. 
iv. 10; Kimchi on Zech. vii. 5.) The part taken 
by Baalis in this transaction apparently brought 
upon his nation the denunciations both of Jeremiah 
(xlix. 1-6), and the more distant Ezekiel (xxv. 1-7), 
but we have no record how these predictions were 
accomplished. : 

ISH MAELITE. [IsHxaet, p. 1171.] 

ISHMATAH [3 syl.] GmMmyows, i. €. 
Ishmaya‘hu [Jehovah hears]: Sapatas: esmaias), 
eon of Obadiah: the ruler of the tribe of Zebulun 
in the time of king David (1 Chr. xxvii. 19). 

ISHMEELITE axv ISH’MEELITES 
CONDI and QVM YU respectively: [Pte 
pandlrns Wv at. -Ae-), lopandtras: Ismahelithes, 
Ismaélite]), the form —in agreement with the 
vowels of the Hebrew — in which the descendants 
of Ishmael are given in a few places in the A. V.; 
the former in 1 Chr. ii. 17; the latter in Gen. 
gxxvii. 25, 27, 28, xxxix. 1. 

ISHMERATI [3 syl.] ela)--2) {whom Jeho- 
sth keeps}: "Ioapapl; (Vat. Zapaper;] Alex. teo~ 
apap: Jesamari),a Benjamite; one of the family 


-mto which the bodies were thrown may have been in 
# court-yard or elacwhere. In eastern towns there are 
geservoirs for public use as well as private. H. 


(1 Chr. vii. 18). 


ISH’OD (VTE, é. ¢ Ish-hod [man of re 


nown): & "laovd; [Vat. loadex;} Alex. Sous: vi- 
rum decorum), one of the tribe of Manasseh on 
the east of Jordan, son of Hammoleketh, ¢. e. the 
(Queen, and, from his near connection with Gilead, 
evidently an important person (1 Chr. vii. 18). 


ISH’PAN (JEW [perh. budd, Ges.; one 
strong, Furst]: leapdy; [V at. Iopay3} Alex. Eo- 
gay: Jespham), a Benjamite, one of the family of 
Shashak; named as a chief man in his tribe (1 
Chr. viii. 22). 

ISH’TOB (AIO"WS [see infra]: "lordB; 
[Vat. ExarwB;] Joseph. “IorwBos: /stob), appar- 
ently one of the small kingdoms or states which 
formed part of the general country of Aram, named 
with Zobah, Rehob, and Maacah (2 Sam. x. 6, 8). 
In the parallel account of 1 Chr. xix. Ishtob is omit- 
ted. By Josephus (Ant. vii. 6, § 1) the name is given 
as that of aking. But though in the ancient ver- 
sions the name is given as one word, it is probable 
that the real signification is “the men of ‘Tos,’ a 
district mentioned also in connection with Ammon 
in the records of Jephthah, and again perhaps, 
under the shape of Tosi or TUBIENI, in the his- 
tory of the Maccabees. G. 


ISH’UAH (TW? [eren, level, Ges.; resting 
peaceful, Dietr.]: Terooud: Alex. leaoa:: Jesu), 
the second son of Asher (Gen. xlvi. 17). In the 
genealogies of Asher in 1 Chr. vii. 30 the name, 
though identical in the original, is in the A. V. 
given as IsuaAH. In the lists of Num. xxvi., 
however, Ishuah is entirely omitted. 

* The word is properly Ishvah, and was probably 
intended by the translators of the A. V. to be so 
read, u being used in the edition of 1611 for v. 

A. 

ISH'UAI [8 syl.] (STW, é. ¢. Ishvi [see 
above]: "Iooui; Alex. Iecour: Jessui), the third 
son of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 30), founder of a family 
bearing his name (Num. xxvi. 44; A. V. “Je 
suites’). His descendants, however, are not men- 
tioned in the genealogy in Chronicles. His name 
is elsewhere given in the A. V. as Isut, JEsut, and 
(another person) IsHuI. 


ISH'UI (*W, é. & Ishvi [peaceful, quiet, 
Dietr.]: "leootod; [Vat. TecotovaA;} Alex. Icoves: 
Joseph. "lexous: Jessut), the second son of Saul 
by his wife Ahinoam (1 Sam. xiv. 49, comp. 50): 
his place in the family was between Jonathan and 
Melchishua. In the list of Saul’s genealogy in 1 
Chr. viii. and ix., however, the name of Ishui is 
entirely omitted; and in the sad narrative of the 
battle of Gilboa his place is occupied by Abinadab 
(1 Sam. xxxi. 2). We can only conclude that he 
died young. 

The same name is elsewhere given in the A. V. 
as Isur, and IsHuat. [In all these names u may 
have been intended by the translators of the A. V. 
to be read as v. See JSHUAH. — A.] G. 


ISLE (°S: yfoos). The radical sense of the 


Hebrew word seems to be “habitable places,” aa. 
opposed to water, and in this sense it occurs in Is. 
xlii. 15. Hence it means secondarily any maritime 
district, whether belonging to a continent or to an 
island: thus it is used of the shore of the Medi 
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terranean (Is. xx. 6, xxiii. 2, 6), and of the coasts 
of Elishah (£z. xxvii. 7), i. e. of Greece and Asia 
Minor. In this sense it is more particularly re- 
stricted to the shores of the Mediterranean, some- 
times in the fuller expression “islands of the sea"’ 
(Is. xi. 11), or “isles of the Gentiles’ (Gen. x. 5; 
comp. Zeph. ii. 11), and sometimes simply as 
“isles ’’ (Ps. Ixxii. 10; Ez. xxvi. 15, 18, xxvii. 3, 
35, xxxix. 6; Dan. xi. 18): an exception to this, 
however, occurs in Ez. xxvii. 15, where the shores 
of the Persian gulf are intended. Occasionally the 
word is specifically used of an island, as of Caphtor 
or Crete (Jer. xlvii. 4), and Chittim or Cyprus (Ez. 
xxvil. 6; Jer. ii. 10), or of islands as opposed to 
the mainland (Ksth. x. 1). But more generally it 
is applied to any region separated frum Palestine 
by water, as fully described in Jer. xxv. 22, “the 
isles which are beyond the sea,’’ which were hence 
regarded as the most remote regions of the earth 
(Is. xxiv. 15, xlii. 10, lix. 18: compare the ex- 
pression in Js. ixvi. 19, “the isles afur off’’), and 
also as large and numerous (Is. xl. 15; Ps. xevii. 
1): the word is more particularly used by the 
prophets. (See J. D. Michaelis, Spictlegium, i. 
131-142.) W. L. B. 
ISMACHI’AH GITISD%, t. e. Isimac- 
ywhu [whom Jehovah supports] : "6 Zauaxla [Vat. 
el: Jesmachias), a Levite who was one of the 


overseers (O19) of offerings, during the revival 
under king Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxxi. 13). 


ISMAEL. 1. (lIapaha: Jsmaél), Jud. ii. 
23. Another form for the name ISHMAEL, son of 
Abraham. 

2. (lopanaAos: 
[IsHMAEL, 5.] 

ISMAI’AH [3 syl.] (FRY (Jehovah 
hears]: Zapatas: Samaias), a Gibeonite, one of 
the chiefs of those warriors who relinquished the 
cause of Saul, the head of their tribe, and joined 
themselves to David, when he was at Ziklag (1 
Chr. xii. 4). He is described as “a hero (Gibdor) 
among the thirty and over the thirty '’—i. e. Da- 
vid's body-guard: but his name does not appear in 
the lists of the guard in 2 Sam. xxiii. and 1 Chr. 
xi. Possibly he was killed in some encounter be- 
fore David reached the throne. 


ec ves (TIEW., te. Ishpah [perh. babi, 

BY othr Alex. Eogax: Jespha), a Benja- 

ii of the family of Beriah; one of the heads 
of his tribe (1 Chr. viii. 16). 


ISRAEL (SNE [see infra]: "topafa). 
l. The name given (Gen. xxxii. 28) to Jacob after 
bis wrestling with the Anvel (Hos. xii. 4) at Peniel. 
In the time of Jerome ( Quest. Hebr. in Gen. Opp. 
iii. 357) the signification of the name was com- 
monly believed to be ‘the man (or the mind) see- 
ing God.’ But he prefers another interpretation, 
and paraphrases the verse after this manner: “ Thy 
name shall not be called Jacob, Supplanter, but 
Israel, Prince with God. For as IT am a Prince, so 
thou who hast been able to wrestle with Me shalt 
be called a Prince. But if with Me who am God 
(or an Angel) thou hast been able to contend, how 
much more [shalt thou be able tu contend) with 
men, 7. e. with Esau, whom thou oughtest not to 
dread?” The A. V., apparently following Jerome, 


translates rw, ‘as a prince thou hast power; "’ 
gut Rosenmiiller and Gesenius give it the simpler 


Hismaenis), 1 Esdr. ix. 22. 


ISRAEL, KINGDOM OF 
meaning, “thou hast contended.” Gesenius inter 
prets Israel “soldier of God.” 

2. It became the national name of the twelve 
tribes collectively. They are 80 called in Fx. iii. 
16 and afterwards. 

3. It is used in a narrower sense, excluding 
Judah, in 1 Sam. xi. 8. It is so used in the famous 
cry of the rebels against David (2 Sam. xx. 1), and 
against his grandson (1 K. xii. 16). Thenceforth 
it was assumed and accepted as the name of the 
Northern Kingdom, in which the tribes of Judah, 
Benjamin, Levi, Dan, and Simeon had no sbare. 

4. After the Babylonian Captivity, the returned 
exiles, although they were mainly of the kingdom 
of Judah, resumed the name Israel as the designa- 
tion of their nation; Lut ag individuals they are 
almost always described as Jews in the Apocrypha 
and N.T. Instances occur in the Books of Chron- 
icles of the application of the name Israel to Judah 
(e.g. 2 Chr. xi. 3, xii. 6); and in Esther of the 
name Jews to the whole people. The name Israel 
is also used to denote laymen, as distinguished from 
priests, levites, and other ministers (Ezr. vi. 16, 
ix. 1, x. 26; Neh. xi. 3, &c.). W. T. B. 


ISRAEL, KINGDOM OF. 1. The prophet 
Ahijah of Shiloh, who was commissioned in the 
latter days of Solomon to announce the division of 
the kingdom, left one tribe (Judah) to the house 
of David, and assigned ten to Jeroboam (1 K. xi. 
35, 31). These were probably Joseph (= Ephraim 
and Manaaseh), Issachar, Zebulun, Asher, Naphtali, 
Benjamin, Dan, Simeon, Gad, and Reuben; Levi 
being intentionally omitted. Eventually, the greater 
part of Benjamin, and probably the whole of Simeon 
and Dan, were included as if by common consent 
in the kingdom of Judah. With respect to the 
conquests of David, Moab appears to have been 
attached to the kingdom of Israel (2 K. iii. 4); so 
much of Syria as remained subject to Solomon (see 
1 K. xi. 24) would probably be claimed by his suc- 
cessor in the northern kingdom; and Ammon, 
though connected with Rehoboam as his mother's 
native land (2 Chr. xii. 13), and though afterwards 
tributary to Judah (2 Chr. xxvii. 5), was at one 
time allied (2 Chr. xx. 1), we know not how 
closely, or how early, with Moab. ‘Lhe sea-coast 
between Accho and Japho remained in the posses- 
sion of Israel. 


2. The population of the kingdom is not ex- 
pressly stated, and in drawing any inference from 
the numbers of fighting-men, we must bear in mind 
that the nuinbers in the Hebrew text of the O. T. 
are strongly suspected to have been subjected to 
extensive, perhaps systematic, corruption. Forty 
years before the disruption, the census taken hy 
direction of David gave 800,000 according to 2 Sani. 
xxiv. ¥, or 1,100,000 4 according to 1 Chr. xxi. 5, 
as the number of fighting-men in Israel. Jeroloam, 
k. C. 957, brought into the field an army of 80v,- 
000 men (2 Chr. xiii 3). The small number of the 
urmy of Jehoahaz (2 K. xiii. 7) is to be attributed 
to his compact with Hazael: for in the next reign 
Israel could spare a mercenary host ten times as 
numerous for the wars of Amaziah (2 Chr. xxv. 6). 
Ewald is scarcely correct in his remark that we 
know not what time of life is reckoned as the mili- 
tary age (Gesch. Jsr. iii. 185); for it is defined in 


~~ 


a Bp. Patrick proposes to reconcile these two num» 
bers, by adding to the former 288,(¥#) on account of 
David's standing legions. 


ISRAEL, KINGDOM OF 


Num. i. 3, and again 2 Chr. xxv. 5, as “twenty 
years old and above.’ If in B. c. 957 there were 
actually under arms 800,000 men of that age in 
Iarael, the whole population may perhaps have 
amounted to at least three millions and a half.¢ 
Later observers have echoed the disappointinent 
with which Jerome from his cell at Bethlehem con- 
templated the small extent of this celebrated country 
(Ep. 129, ad Dardan. § 4). The area of Palestine, 
as it is laid down in Kiepert’s Bilel-Adlis (ed. 
Lionnet, 1859), is calculated at 13,620 English 
square miles. Deducting from this 810 miles for 
the strip of coast S. of Japho, belonging to the 
Philistines, we get 12,810 miles as the area of the 
land occupied by the 12 tribes at the death of 
Solomon: the area of the two kingdoms being — 
Israel, 9,375, Judah, 3,435. Hence it appears that 
the whole area of Palestine was nearly equal to that 
of the kingdom of Holland (13.610 square miles); or 
rather more than that of the six northern counties 
of England (13,136 square miles). The kingdom 
of Judah was rather less than Northumberland, 
Durham, and Westmoreland (3,683 square miles, 
with 752,852 population in 1851); the kingdom 
of Israel was very nearly as large as Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and Cumberland (9.453 square miles, 
with 4,023,713 population in 1851). 

3. SHECHEM was the first capital of the new 
kingdom (1 K. xii. 25), venerable for its traditions, 
and beautiful in its situation. Subsequently Tirzah, 
whose loveliness had fixed the wandering gaze of 
Solomon (Cant. vi. 4), became the royal residence, 
if not the capital, of Jeroboam (1 K. xiv. 17) and 
of his successors (xv. 33, xvi. 8, 17, 23). Samaria, 
uniting in itself the qualities of beauty and fertility, 
and a commanding position, was chosen by Omri 
(1 K. xvi. 24), and remained the capital of the 
kingdom until it had given the last proof of its 
strenvth by sustaining for three years the onset of 
the hosts of Assyria. Jezreel was probably only a 
royal residence of some of the Israelitish kings. It 
may have been in awe of the ancient holiness of 
Shiloh, that Jeroboam forbore to pollute the secluded 
site of the Tabernacle with the golden calves. He 
chose for the religious capitals of his kingdom Dan, 
the old home of northern schism, and Bethel,” a 
Benjamite city not far from Shiloh, and marked out 
by history and situation as the rival of Jerusalem. 

4. The disaffection of Ephraim and the northern 
tribes, having grown in secret under the prosperous 
but burdensome reign of Solomon, broke out at the 
critical moment of that great monarch‘s death. It 
was just then that Ephraim, the centre of the 
movement, found in Jeroboam an instruinent pre- 
pared to give expression to the rivalry of centuries, 
with sutticient ability and application to raise him 
to high station, with the stain of treason on his 
name, and with the bitter recollections of an exile 
in his mind. Judah and Joseph were rivals from the 
time that they occupied the two prominent places, 
and received the amplest promises in the blessing 
of the dying patriarch (Gen. xlix. 8, 22). When 
the twelve tribes issued from Egypt, only Judah 
and Joseph could muster each above 70,000 war- 
riors. In the desert and in the conquest, Caleb and 


@ “ Mr. Rickman noticed that in 1821 and in 1831 
the number of males under 20 years of ago. and the 
namber of males of 20 years of age and upwards, were 
mearly equal; and this proportion has beon since re- 
warded as invariable: or, it has been assumed, that 
tbe males of the age of 20 and upwards are equal in 
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Joshua, the representatives of the two tribes, stanc 
out side by side eminent among the leaders of the 
people. The blessing of Moses (Deut. xxxiii. 13) 
and the divine selection of Joshua inaugurated th: 
greater prominence of Joseph for the next three 
centuries. Othniel, the successor of Joshua, was 
from Judah; the last, Samuel, was born among the 
Ephraimites. Within that period Ephraim sup- 
plied at Shiloh (Judg. xxi. 19) a resting-place for 
the ark, the centre of divine worship; and a ren- 
dezvous, or capital at Shechem (Josh. xxiv. 1; 
Judg. ix. 2) for the whole people. Kphraim arro- 
gantly claimed (Judg. viii. 1, xii. 1) the exclusive 
right of taking the lead against invaders. Royal 
authority was offered to one dweller in Ephraim 
(viii. 22), and actually exercised for three years by 
another (ix. 22). After a silent, perhaps sullen, 
acquiescence in the transfer of Samuel's authority 
with additional dignity toa Benjamite, they resisted 
for seven years (2 Sam. ii. 9-11) its passing into 
the hands of the popular Jewish leader, and yielded 
reluctantly to the conviction that the sceptre which 
seemed almost within their grasp was reserved at 
last for Judah. Even in David's reign their jealousy 
did not always slumber (2 Sam. xix. 43); and 
though Solomon's alliance and intercourse with 
Tyre must have tended to increase the loyalty of 
the northern tribes, they took the first opportunity 
to emancipate themselves from the rule of his son. 
Doubtless the length of Solomon's reign, and the 
clouds that gathered round the close of it (1 K. 
xi. 14-25), and possibly his increasing despotism 
(Ewald, Gesch. J/sr. iii. 395), tended to diminish 
the general popularity of the house of David; and 
the idolatry of the king alienated the affection of 
religious Israelites. But none of these was the 
immediate cause of the disruption. No aspiration 
after greater liberty, political privileges, or aggran- 
dizement at the expense of other powers, no spirit 
of commercial enterprise, no breaking forth of pent- 
up energy seems to have instigated the movement. 
Ephraim proudly longed for independence, without 
considering whether or at what cost he could main- 
tain it. Shechem was built as a capital, and Tirzah 
as a residence, for an Ephraimite king, by the 
people who murmured under the burden imposed 
upon them by the royal state of Solomon. Ephraim 
felt no patriotic pride in a national splendor of 
which Judah was the centre. The dwelling-place 
of God when fixed in Jerusalem ceased to be so 
honorable to him as of old. It was ancient jealousy 
rather than recent provocation, the opportune death 
of Solomon rather than unwillingness to incur 
taxation, the opportune return of a persecuted 
Ephraimite rather than any commanding genius 
for rule which Jeroboam possessed, that finally 
broke up the brotherhood of the children of Jacob. 
It was an outburst of human feeling so soon ag 
that divine influence which restrained the spirit of 
disunion was withdrawn in consequence of the 
idolatry of Solomon, so soon as that stern prophetic 
voice which had called Saul to the throne under a 
protest, and David to the throne in repentance, was 
heard in anger summoning Jeroboam to divide the 
kingdom, 


number to a fourth part of the whole population.” — 
Census of Great Britain, 1861, Population Tables, IL.. 
Ages, ete., p. vi. 

b On these seven places see Stanley’s S. § P , chaps 
iv. vy. and xi. 
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&. Disruption where there can be no expansion, 
or dismemberment without growth, is fatal to a 
state If England and America have prospered 
since 1783 it is because each found space for in- 
crease, and had vital energy to fill it. If the sep- 
aration of east and west was but a step in the 
decline of the Roman empire, it was so because 
each portion was hemmed in by obstacles which it 
wanted vigor to surmount. The sources of life and 
strength begin to dry up; the state shrinks within 
itself, withers, and falls before some blast which 
once it might have braved. 

The kingdom of Israel developed no new power. 
It was but a portion of David's kingdom deprived 
of many elements of strength. Its frontier was as 
open and as widely extended as before; but it wanted 
@ capital for the seat of organized power. Its ter- 
ritory was as fertile and as tempting to the spoiler, 
but its people were less united and patriotic. A 
corrupt religion poisoned the source of national life. 
When less reverence attended on a new and un- 
consecrated king, and less respect was felt for an 
aristocracy reduced by the retirement of the Levites, 
the army which David found hard to control rose 
up unchecked in the exercise of its willful strength; 
and thus eight houses, each ushered in by a revolu- 
tion, occupied the throne in quick succession. Tyre 
ceased to be an ally when the alliance was no longer 
profitable to the merchant-city. Moab and Ammon 
yielded tribute only while under compulsion. A 
powerful neighbor, Damascus, sat armed at the 
gate of Israel; and, beyond Damascus, might be 
discerned the rising strength of the first great 
monarchy of the world. 

These causes tended to increase the misfortunes, 
and to accelerate the early end of the kingdom of 
Israel. It lasted 254 years, from B. Cc. 975 to B.C. 
721, about two thirds of the duration of its more 
compact neighbor Judah. 

But it may be doubted whether the division into 
two kingdoms greatly shortened the independent 
existence of the Hebrew race, or interfered with the 
purposes which, it is thought, may be traced in 
the establishment of David's monarchy. If among 
those purposes were the preservation of the true 
religion in the world, and the preparation of an 
agency adapted for the diffusion of Christianity in 
due season, then it must be observed — first, that 
as a bulwark providentially raised against the cor- 
rupting influence of idolatrous Tyre and Damascus, 
Israel kept back that contagion from Judah, and 
partly exhausted it before its arrival in the south ; 
next, that te purity of divine worship was not 
impaired Ly the excision of those tribes which were 
remote from the influence of the Temple, and by 
the concentration of priests and religious Israelites 
within the southern kingdom; and lastly, that to the 
worshippers at Jerusalem the early decline and fall 
of Israel was a solemn and impressive spectacle of 
judgment — the working out of the great problem 
of God’s toleration of idolatry. This prepared the 
heart of Judah for the revivals under Hezekiah and 
Josiah, softened them into repentance during the 
Captivity, and strengthened them for their absolute 
renunciation of idolatry, when after seventy years 
they returned to Palestine, to teach the world that 
there is a spiritual bond tore efficacious than the 
occupancy of a certain soil for keeping up national 
existence, and to become the channel through which 
God's greatest gift was conveyed to mankind. 
{[Caprivity.] 
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will be found under the names of its nineteee 
kings. [See also EPHRAIM.] A summary view 
may be taken in four periods: — 

(a.) B. Cc. 975-929. Jeroboam had not suff 
cient force of character in himself to make a last. 
ing impression on his people. A king, but not a 
founder of a dynasty, he aimed at nothing beyond 
securing his present elevation. Without any am- 
bition to sliare in the commerce of ‘lyre, or to 
compete with the growing power of Damascus, or 
even to complete the humiliation of the helpless 
monarch whom he had deprived of half a kingdom, 
Jeroboam acted entirely on a defensive policy. He 
attempted to give his subjects a centre which they 
wanted for their political allegiance, in Shechem or 
in Tirzah. He sought to change merely so much 
of their ritual as was inconsistent with his authority 
over them. But as soun as the golden calves wers 
set up, the priests and Levites and many religious 
Israelites (2 Chr. xi. 16) left their country, and 
the disastrous emigration was not effectually checked 
even by the attempt of Baasha to build a fortress 
(2 Chr. xvi. 6) at Ramah. <A new priesthood was 
introduced (1 K. xii. 31) absolutely dependent on 
the king (Am. vii. 13), not forming: as under the 
Mosaic law a landed aristocracy, not respected by 
the peuple, and unable either to withstand the op- 
pression or to strengthen the weakness of a king. 
A priesthood created, and a ritual devised for secu- 
lar purposes, had no hold whatever on the conscience 
of the people. To meet their spiritual cravings a 
succession of prophets was raised up, great in their 
poverty, their purity, their austerity, their self- 
dependence, their moral influence, but imperfectly 
organized; — a rod to correct and check the civil 
government, not, as they might have been under 
happier circumstances, a staff to support it. The 
army soon learned its power to dictate to the iso- 
lated monarch and disunited people. Baasha in 
the midst of the army at Gibbethon slew the son 
and successor of Jeroboam; Zimri, a captain of 
chariots, slew the son and successor of Baasha; 
Omri, the captain of the host, was chosen to pun- 
ish Zimri; and after a civil war of four years he 
prevailed over Tibni, the choice of half the people. 

(6.) B. Cc. 929-884. For forty-five years Israel 
was governed by the house of Omri. ‘That saga- 
cious king pitched on the strong hill of Samaria as 
the site of his capital. Damascus, which in the 
days of Baasha had proved itself more than a match 
for Israel, now again assumed a threatening atti- 
tude. Edom and Moab showed a tendency to in- 
dependence, or even aggression. Hence the princes 
of Omri’s house cultivated an alliance with the 
contemporary kings of Judah, which was cemented 
by the marriage of Jehoram and Athaliah, and 
marked by the community of names among the 
royal children. Ahab's ‘T'yrian alliance strength- 
ened him with the counsels of the masculine mind 
of Jezebel, but brought him no further support. 
The entire rejection of the God of Abraham, under 
the disguise of abandoning Jeroboam’s unlawful 
symbolism, and adopting Baal as the god of a lux- 
urious court and subservient populace, led to a reac- 
tion in the nation, to the moral triumph of the 
prophets in the person of Elijah, and to the extine- 
tion of the house of Ahab in obedience to the bid- 
ding of Elisha. 

(c.) B.C. 884-772. Unparalleled triumphs, but 
deeper humiliation, awaited the kingdom of Israel 
under the dynasty of Jehu. The worship of Peal 


6. The detailed history of the kingdom of Israel | was abvlished by one blow; but, so long as the 
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kingdum lasted, the people never rose superior to 
the debasing form of religion established by Jero- 
buam. Hazael, the successor of the two Benha- 
dada, the ablest king of Damascus, reduced Jeho- 
ahaz to the condition of a vassal, and triumphed 
for a time over both the disunited Hebrew king- 
doms. Almost the first sign of the restoration of 
their strength was a war between them; and Jeho- 
ash, the grandson of Jehu, entered Jerusulem as 
the conqueror of Amaziah. Jehoash also turned 
the tide of war against the Syrians; and Jeroboam 
II., the most powerful of all the kings of Israel, 
captured Damascus, and recovered the whole an- 
cient frontier from Hamath to the Dead Sea. In 
the midst of his long and seemingly glorious reign 
the prophets Hosea and Amos uttered their warn- 
ings more clearly than any of their predecessors. 
The short-lived greatness expired with the last king 
of Jebu's line. 

(2.) B. C. 772-721. Military violence, it would 
seem, broke off the hereditary succession after the 
obscure and probably convulsed reign of Zachariah. 
An unsuccessful usurper, Shallum, is followed by 
the cruel Menahem, who, being unable to make 
head against the first attack of Assyria under Pul, 
became the agent of that monarch for the oppres- 
sive taxation of his subjects. Yet his power at 
hume was sufficient to insure for his sou and suc- 
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‘cessor Pekahiah a ten years’ reign, cut short by ¢ 

‘bold usurper, Pekah. Abandoning the northern 
and transjordanic regions to the encroaching power 
of Assyria under Tiglath-pileser, he was very near 
subjugating Judah, with the help of Damascus, 
now the coequal ally of Israel. But Assyria inter- 
posing summarily put an end to the independence 
of Damascus, and perhaps was the indirect cause 
of the assassination of the baffled Pekah. The 
irresolute Hoghea, the next and last usurper, be- 
came tributary to his invader, Shalmaneser, betrayed 
the Assyrian to the rival monarchy of Egypt, and 
was punished by the loss of his liberty, and by the 
capture, after a three years’ siege, of his strong 
capital, Samaria. Some gleanings of the ten tribes 
yet remained in the land after so many years of 
religious decline, moral debasement, national degra- 
dation, anarchy, bloodshed, and deportation. Even 
these were gathered up by the conqueror and car- 
ried to Assyria, never again, as a distinct people, 
to occupy their portion of that goodly and pleasant 
land which their forefathers won under Joshua from 
the heathen. 

7. The following table shows at one view the 
chronology of the kings of Israel and Judah. 
Columns 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10 are taken from the 
Bible. Columns 4, 5,6 are the computations of 
eminent modern chronologists: column 4 being the 


Year of | Dura- Commencement - |Dura- | Year of 
preceding| tion gh . of Reign. a tion | preceding} Queen Mother 
King of | of ISRAEL JUDAH of King of | in Judah. 
Judah. | Reigao. A. V. (Clinton | Winer ; Reign.| Israel. 
22 | Jeroboam . 975 976 97. Rehoboam 17 Naamah. 
958 9659 057 Abijah. . . 8 | 18th . | Michaiah (7). 
965 956 935 - « | 41 | 20th . | Maachah (7). 
2nd . 2 | Nadab. 964 955 954 
Sard. 2% | Baasha 963 954 953 
3th . 2 Elah 980 930 930 
Zith . 0 | Zimri 929 980 928 
12 | Omri 929 930 928 
S8th . 2 | Ahab 918 919 918 
914 915 914 | Jehoshaphat. 25 4th .| Asubah. 
17th . 2 | Abasiah 898 896 897 
18th . 12 | Jehoram 896 895 896 
892 891 889 Jehoram . . 8 6th . 
885 884 885 Ahaxiah . . 1 | 12th . {| Athaliah. 
23 | Jehu .. 884 8838 884 Athaliah . . 6 
878 877 878 Jehoash . 40 7th .| Zibiah. 
Zard_ 17. | Jehoahas 856 855 856 
Sith . 16 | Jehoash 841 839 840 
839 837 838 Amaziah . . 20 2d. Jehoaddan. 
bth . 41 Jeroboam IT 825 823 825 . 
810 808 809 Uzzish or Asa- | 62 | 27th . | Jecholiah 
ll | Interregnom riah 
0 | Zachariah 78 TA Ti2 
0 | Shallum . 772 770 T1 
39th 10 | Menahem. 772 7710 Til 
5Oth 2 | Pekshiah . 761 769 760 
524 2 | Pekah. . 769 767 758 
758 766 758 Jotham . 16 Qu. Jerusha. 
742 741 7 Abas . 16 | 17th 
9 | 2d Interreg- 
pum. 
12th 9 | Hoshea 730 730 12 
728 726 725 Hezekiah . 29 8rd Abi. 
6th Samaria taken | 721 721 721 
698 697 696 | Manasech . 55 Hephzibah 
643 642 641 Amon. . 3 Meshulle- 
meth. 
641 640 689 | Josiah. . $1 Jedidah. 
610 609 609 | Jehoahas 0 Hamutal. 
610 609 608 | Jeholachim ll Zebdudah. 
699 598 588 | Jeholachin or 0 Nehushta. 
Coniah. 
599 588 698 | Zedekiah . 11 Hamuta:. 
588 587 586 | Jerusalem de- 
stroyed. 
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scheme adopted in the margin of the English Ver- 
sion, which is founded on the calculations of Arch- 
bishop Ussher: column 5 being the computation 
of Clinton (Fusti Hellenic, iii. App. § 5); and 
column 6 being the computation of Winer (Real- 
worterbuch), 

The numerous dates given in the Bible as the 
limits of the duration of the king's reigns act as a 
continued check on each other. The apparent dis- 
crepancies between them have been unduly exag- 
gerated by some writers. To meet such difficulties 
various hypotheses have been put forward; — that 
an interregnum occurred; that two kings (father 
and son) reigned conjointly; that certain reigns 
were dated not from their real commencement, but 
from some arbitrary period in that Jewish year in 
which they commenced; that the Hebrew copyists 
have transcribed the numbers incorrectly, either by 
accident or design; that the original writers have 
made mistakes in their reckoning. All these are 
mere suppositions, and even the most probable of 
them must not be insisted on as if it were a histor- 
ical fact. But in truth most of the discrepancies 
may be accounted for by the simple fact that the 
Hebrew annalists reckon in round numbers, never 
specifying the months in addition to the years of 
the duration of a king's reign. Consequently some 
of these writers seem to set down a fragment of a 
year as an entire year, and others omit such frag- 
ments altogether. Hence in computing the date 
of the commencement of each reign, without attrib- 
uting any error to the writer or transcribers, it is 
necessary to allow for a possible mistake amounting 
to something less than two years in our interpreta- 
tion of the indefinite phraseology of the Hebrew 
writers. But there are a few statements in the 
Hebrew text which cannot thus be reconciled. 

(a.) There are in the Second Book of Kings 
three statements as to the beginning of the reign 
of Jeboram king of Israel, which in the view of 
some writers involve a great error, and not a mere 
numerical one. His accession is dated (1) in the 
second year of Jehoram king of Judah (2 K. i. 
17); (2) in the fifth year before Jehoram king of 
Judah (2 K. viii. 16); (3) in the eighteenth year 
of Jehoshaphat (2 K. iii. 1). But these state- 
ments may be reconciled by the fact that Jehoram 
king of Judah had two accessions which are re- 
corded in Scripture, and by the probable supposi- 
tion of Archbishop Ussher that he had a third 
and earlier accession which is not recorded. These 
three accessions are, (1) when Jehoshaphat left his 
kingdom to go to the battle of Ramoth-Gilead, in 
his 17th year; (2) when Jehoshaphat (2 K. viii. 
16) either retired from the administration of affairs, 
or made his son joint king, in his 23d year; (3) 
when Jehoshaphat died, in his 25th year. So that, 
if the supposition of Ussher be allowed, the acces- 
sion of Jehoram king of Israel in Jehoshaphat's 
18th year synchronized with (1) the second year 
of the first accession, and (2) the fifth year before 
the second accession of Jehoram king of Judah. 

(b.) The date of the beginning of Uzziah's reign 
(2 K. xv. 1) in the 27th year of Jeroboam II. can- 
not be reconciled with the statement that Uzziah’s 
father, Amaziah, whose whole reign was 29 years 
only, came to the throne in the second year of 
Joash (2 K. xiv. 1), and so reigned 14 years con- 
temporaneously with Joash and 27 with Jeroboam. 
Ussher and others suyest a reconciliation of these 
statements by the supposition that Jerohoam’s 


seign had two commencements, the first not men- | 
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tioned in Scripture, on his association with his 
father Joash, B. c. 837. But Keil, after Capellus 


and Grotius, supposes that 72 is an error of the 


Hebrew copyists for 1, and that instead of 27th 
of Jeroboam we ought to read 15th. 


(c.) The statements that Jeroboam IT. reigned 
41 years (2 K. xiv. 23) after the 1ith year of 
Amaziah, who reigned 29 years, and that Jero- 
boain’s son Zachariah came to the throne in the 
38th year of Uzziah (2 K. xv. 8), cannot be recon- 
ciled without supposing that there was an inter- 
regnum of 11 years between Jeroboam and his son 
Zachariah. And almost all chronologists accept 
this as a fact, although it is not mentioned in the 
Bible. Some chronologists, who regard an inter- 
regnum as intrinsically improbable after the pros- 
perous reign of Jeroboam, prefer the supposition 
that the number 41 in 2 K. xiv. 23 ought to be 
changed to 51, and that the number 27 in xv. 1 
should be changed to 14, and that a few other cor- 
responding alterations should be made. 

(d.) In order to bring down the date of Pekah’s 
murder to the date of Hoshea's accession, some 
chronologists propose to read 29 years for 20, in 
2 K. xv. 27. Others prefer to let the dates stand 
as at present in the text, and suppose that an in- 
terregnum, hot expressly mentioned in the Bible, 
occurred between those two usurpers. The words 
of Isaiah (ix. 20, 21) seem to indicate a time of 
anarchy in Israel. 

The Chronology of the Kings has been minutely 
investigated by Abp. Ussher, Chronvloyia Sacra, 
Pars Posterior, De Annis Regum, Works, xii. 
95-144; by Lightfoot, Order of the Texts of the 
O. T., Works, i. 77-130; by Hales, New Analysis 
of Chronology, ii. 372-447; by Clinton, L c.; and 
by H. Browne, Ordo Seclorum. [See also D. 
Wolff, Versuch, die Widerspriiche in den Jahr- 
rethen der Konige Judo’s u. Isr. u. andere Dif- 
JSerenzen tn d. bibl. Chronol. auszuyleichen, in the 
Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1858, pp. 625-688, and the 
references under CHRONOLOGY, Amer. ed. — A.] 

W. T. B. 

ISRAELITE (ONTW*: ‘le(pamalens 5 
(Vat. Igpandeirns ; Ald. "lopanAlrns 3) Alex. 
Iouandrerrns: de Jesraéi). In 2 Sam. xvii. 25, 
Ithra, the father of Amasa, is called ‘an Israelite,’”’ 
or more correctly “the Israelite,’ while in 1 Chr. 
ii. 17 he appears as “‘ Jether the Ishmaelite.” ‘The 
latter is undoubtedly the true reading, for unless 
Ithra had been a foreigner there would have been 
no need to express his nationality. The LXX. and 


Vulg. appear to have read SYREN, “t Jezreelite."" 
W. A. W. 

* «Israelite’’ also occurs in the A. V. as the 

rendering of Ost ws, «man of Terael,” 

Num. xxv. 14; and of "IopanAlrns or ed acne 

(Tisch. Treg.), John i. 47, Rom. xi. 1. * Israelites’ 

is the translation of Seow, used collectively, in 


Ex. ix. 7; Lev. xxiii. 42; Josh. iii. 17, xiii. 6; 
Judg. xx. 21; 1 Sam. ii. 14, xiii. 20, xiv. 21, xxv. 
1, xxix. 1; 2 Sam. iv. 1; 2 K. iii. 24, vii. 13; 1 
Chron. ix. 2;— of "Iopaha, Bar. iii. 4; 1 Macc. i. 
43, 53, 58, iii. 46, vi. 18;—of viol Iopana, Jud. 
vi. 14; 1 Macc. vii. 23;—and of “JopanAiras Oo 


| -Aetra:, Rom. ix. 4; 2 Cor. xi. 22. A. 
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ris; Vat. -Aci-; Alex. once Le(pandrris: Isrnelitis). 
The designation of a certain woman (Lev. xxiv. 10, 
11) whose son was stoned for blasphemy. A. 


ISSACHAR (TDWW, [see infra], i. e. 
Isascar — such is the invariable spelling of the 
name in the Hebrew, the Samaritan Codex and 
Version, the Targums of Onkelos and Pseudo- 
jonathan, but the Masorets have pointed it so as 
to supersede the second S, TOW UW, Issa [s]} car: 
‘loodyap: Rec. Text of N. T. "loarxdp, but Cod. 
C. "Ioaxdp (Cod. A, and Sin. Igcayap]; Joseph. 
‘loodyapis: fsstchar). the ninth son of Jacob and 
the fifth of Leah; the firstborn to Leah after the 
interval which occurred in the births of her children 
(Gen. xxx. 17; comp. xxix. 35). As is the case 
with each of the sons the name is recorded as he- 
atowed on account of a circumstance connected with 
the birth. But, as may be also noticed in more 
than one of the others, two explanations seein to 
be combined in the narrative, which even then is 
not in exact accordance with the requirements of 


the name. “God hath given me my hire (DW, 
sacar) . . . and she called his name Issachar,”’ is 
the record; but in verse 18 that * hire”’ is for the 
surrender of her maid to her husband — while in 
ver. 14-17 it is for the discovery and bestowal of 
the mandrakes. Besides, as indicated above, the 
name in its original form — Isascar — rebels against 
this interpretation, an interpretation which, to be 
consistent, requires the form subsequently imposed 
on the word Is-sachar.2 The allusion is not again 
brought forward as it is with Dan, Asher, etc., in 
the blessings of Jacob and Moses. In the former 
only it is perhaps allowable to discern a faint echo 
of the sound of “Issachar"’ in the word shicno — 
6 shoulder ’* (Gen. xlix. 15). 

Of Issachar the individual we know nothing. In 
Genesis he is not mentioned after his birth, and 
the few verses in Chronicles devoted to the tribe 
contain merely a brief list of its chief men and 
herves in the reign of David (1 Chr. vii. 1-5). 

At the descent into Egypt four sons are ascribed 
to him, who founded the four chief families of the 
tribe (Gen. xlvi. 13; Nun. xxvi. 23, 25: 1 Chr. 
vii. 1). Issachar's place ‘during the journey to 
Canaan was on the east of the Tabernacle with his 
brothers Judah and Zebulun (Num. ii. 5), the 
group moving foremost in the march (x. 15), and 
having a common standard, which, according to the 
Rabbinical tradition, was of the three colors of 
sardine, topaz, and carbuncle, inscribed with the 
na:nes of the three tribes, and bearing the figure 
of a lion's whelp (see Targum Pseudojon. on Num. 
ii. 3). At this time the captain of the tribe was 
Nethaneel ben-Zuar (Num. i. 8, ii. 5, vii. 18, x. 15). 
He was succeeded by Igal ben-Joseph, who went as 
representative of his tribe among the spies (xili. 7), 
and he again by Paltiel ben-Azzan, who assisted 
Joshua in apportioning the land of Canaan (xxxiv. 
26). Issachar was one of the six tribes who were 
to stand on Mount Geriziin during the ceremony 
of blessing and cursing (Deut. xxvii. 12). He was 
still in company with Judah, Zebulun being opposite 
on Ebal. The number of the fighting men of 





@ The words occur again almost identically in 2 Chr. 
xv. 7, 0nd Jer. xxxi. 16: TDI WS =" there is a 


ward for,” A. V. ‘shall be rewarded.” 
An expansion of the story of the mandrakes, with 


| 
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Issachar when taken in the census at Sinai wus 
54,400. During the journey they seem to have 
steadily increased, and after the mortality at Peor 
they amounted to 64,300, being inferior to none 
but Judah and Dan —to the latter by JN eouls 
only. The numbers given in 1 Chr. vii. 2, 4, 5, 
probably the census of Joab, amount in all to 
145,600. 


The Promised Land once reached, the connection 
between Issachar and Judah seems to have closed, 
to be renewed only on two brief occasions, which 
will be noticed in their turn. The intimate rela- 
tion with Zebulun was however maintained. ‘The 
two brother-tribes had their portions close tugether, 
and more than once they are mentioned in com- 
pany. ‘The allotment of Issachar lay above that of 
Manasseh. ‘I'he specification of its Loundaries and 
contents is contained in Josh. xix. 17-23. But to 


‘the towns there named must be added Daberath, 


given in the catalogue of Levitical cities (xxi. 28: 
Jarmuth here is probably the Remeth of xix. 21), 
and five others — Beth-shean, Ibleam, En-dor, Taa- 
nach, and Megiddo. These last, though the prop- 
erty of Manasseh, remained within the limits of 
Issachar (Josh. xvii. 11; Judg. i. 27), and they 
assist us materially in determining his boundary. 
In the words of Josephus (int. v. 1, § 22), “it 
extended in length from Carmel to the Jordan, in 
breadth to Mount Tabor.” In fact it exactly con- 
sisted of the plain of Esdraelon or Jezreel. The 
south boundary we can trace by En-gannim, the 
modern Jenin, on the heights which form the 
southern inclosure to the Plain; and then, further 
westward, by Taanach and Megiddo, the authentio 
fragments of which still stand on the same heights 
as they trend away to the hump of Carmel. On 
the north the territory also ceased with the plain, 
which is there bounded by Tabor, the outpost of the 
hills of Zebulun. East of Tabor the hill-country 
continued so as to screen the tribe from the Sea of 
Galilee, but a continuous tract of level on the S. E. 
led to Beth-shean and the upper part of the Jordan 
valley. West of Tabor, again, a little to the south, 
is Chesulloth, the modern Jksal, close to the tra- 
ditional «« Mount of Precipitation; ’’ and over this 
the boundary probably ran in a slanting course till 
it joined Mount Carmel, where the Kishon (Josh. 
xix. 20) worked its way below the eastern bluff of 
that mountain — and thus completed the triangle 
at its western apex. Nazareth lies among the hills, 
a few [about two| miles north of the so-called 
Mount of Precipitation, and therefore escaped being 
in Issachar. Almost exactly in the centre of this 
plain stood Jezreel, on a low swell, attended on the 
one hand by the eminence of Mount Gilboa, on 
the other by that now called ed-Duhy, or “little 
Hermon,”’ the latter having Shunem, Nain, and 
En-dor on its slopes, names which recall some of the 
most interesting and important events in the his- 
tory of Israel. 


This territory was, as it still is, among the richest 
land in Palestine. Westward was the fanious plain 
which derived its name, the ‘ seed-plot of God” — 
such is the signification of Jezreel— from its fer- 
tility, and the very weeds of which at this day 





curious details, will be found in the Testamentum 
Isachar, Fabricius, Cod. Pseudepigr. i. 620-623. They 
were ultimately deposited ‘in the house of the Lord,” 
whatever that expression may mean. 
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vestify to its enormous powers of production (Stan- 


ley, S.f P. p. 348). [EspRAELON: JEZREEL. 


to in the Blessing of Jacob. 


back to bear, and became a slave? to tribute" — 


the tribute imposed on him by the various maraud- 
ing tribes who were attracted to his territory by 
The Blessing of Moses 


the richness of the crops. 
completes the picture. He is not only “in tents” 
— in nomad or semi-nomad life — but “ rejoicing ” 


in them, and it is perhaps not straining a point to 


observe that he has by this time begun to lose his 
individuality. He and Zebulun are mentioned 
together as having part possession in the holy 
mountain of Tabor, which was on the frontier line 
of each (Deut. xxxiii. 18, 19). We pass from this 
to the time of Deborah: the chief struggle in the 
great victory over Sisera took place on the territory 
of Issachar, * by Taanach at the waters of Megiddo ” 
(Judg. v. 19); but the allusion to the tribe in the 
song of triumph is of the most cursory nature, not 
consistent with its having taken any prominent 
part in the action. 

One among the Judges of Israel was from Issa- 
char — Toa (Judg. x. 1) — but beyond the length 
of his sway we have only the fact recorded that he 
resided out of the limits of his own tribe — at 
Shamir in Mount Ephraim. By Josephus he is 
omitted entirely (see Ant. v. 7,§6). ‘The census 
of the tribe taken in the reign of David has already 
been alluded to. It is contained in 1 Chr. vii. 1-5, 
and an expression occurs in it which testifies to the 
nomadic tendencies above noticed. Out of the 
whole number of the tribe no less than 36,000 were 
marauding mercenary troops — “ bands” (aya) 
—a term applied to no other tribe in this enumer- 
ation, though elsewhere to Gad, and uniformly to 
the irregular bodies of the Bedouin nations round 
[srael.¢ This was probably at the close of David's 
reign. Thirty years before, when two hundred of 
the head men of the tribe had gone to Hebron to 


@ The word here rendered “ hedge-rows” is one 
which only occurs in Judg. vy. 16. The sense there is 
evidently similar to that in this passage. But as to 
what that sense is all the authorities differ. See 
Gesenius, Ben Zev, etc. The rendering given seems 
to be nearer the real force than any. 


619 Od. By the LXX. rendered avip 


yewpyos. Comp. their similar rendering of may 


‘A. ¥. “servants,” and “ husbandry ’’) in Gen. xxvi. 
MM. 





















ISSACHAR 
assist in making David king over the cutire reake, 


] | different qualifications are noted in them — they 
On the north is Tabor, which even under the burn- 
ing sun of that climate is said to retain the glades 
and dells of an Inglish wood (tid. p. 350). On the 
east, behind Jezreel, is the opening which conducts 
to the plain of the Jordan — to tbat Beth-shean 
which was proverbially among the Rabbis the gate 
of Paradise for its fruitfulness. It is this aspect of 
the territory of [ssachar which appears to be alluded 
The image of the 
“ strong-boned he-ass * (D2 OTT) — the large 
animal used for burdens und field work, not the 
lighter and swifter she-ass for riding — “ couching 
down between the two hedge-rows,” @ chewing the 
cud of stolid ease and quiet — is very applicable, 
not only to the tendencies and habits, but to the 
very size and air of a rural agrarian people, while 
the sequel of the verse is no less suggestive of the 
certain result of such tendencies when unrelieved 
by any higher aspirations: “He saw that rest 
was good and the land pleasant, and he bowed his 


“had understanding of the times to know what 
Israel ought todo . . . and all their brethren were 
at their commandment.” To what this “ under 
standing of the times’ was we have no clew. By 
the later Jewish interpreters it is explained as skill 
in ascertaining the periods of the sun and moon, 
the intercalation of months, and dates of solemn 
feasts, and the interpretation of the signs of the 
heavens (Targum, ad luc. ; Jerome, Quast. Hebr.). 
Josephus (dnt. vii. 2, § 2) gives it as “ knowing 
the things that were to happen; ”’ and he adds that 
the armed men who came with these leaders were 
20,000. One of the wise men of Issachar, accord- 
ing to an old Jewish tradition preserved by Jerome 
( Quest. Hebr. on 2 Chr. xvii. 16), was Amaaiah 
son of Zichri, who with 200,000 men offered him- 
self to Jehovah in the service of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. 
xvil. 16): but this is very questionable, as the 
movement appears to have been confined to Judah 
and Benjamin. The ruler of the tribe at this time 
was Omri, of the great family of Michael (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 18; comp. vii. 3). May he not have been 
the forefather of the king of Israel of the same 
name — the founder of the “ house of Omri” and 
of the “house of Ahab,’’ the builder of Samaria, 
possibly on the same hill of Shamir on which the 
Issacharite judge, Tola, had formerly held his court? 
But whether this was so or not, at any rate one 
dynasty of the Israelite kings was Issachanite. 
BaAsHa, the son of Ahijah, of the house of Issa- 
char, a member of the army with which Nadab and 
all Israel were besieging Gibbethon, apparently not 
of any standing in the tribe (comp. 1 K. xvi. 2), 
slew the king, and himself mounted the throne 
(1 K. xv. 27, d&c.). He was evidently a fierce ané 
warlike aan (xv. 29; 2 Chr. xvi. 1), and an idolater 
like Jeroboam. The Issacharite dynasty lasted 
during the 24 years of his reign and the 2 of his 
son Flah. At the end of that time it was wrested 
from him by the same means that his father had 
acquired it, and Zimri, the new king, commenced 
his reign by a massacre of the whole kindred and 
connections of Baasha — he left him “not even so 
much as a dog”’ (xvi. 11). 

One more notice of Issachar remains to be added 
to the meagre information already collected. It is 
fortunately a favorable one. There may be no truth 
in the tradition just quoted that the tribe was in 
any way connected with the reforms of Jehoshs- 
phat, but we are fortunately certain that, distant 
as Jezreel was from Jerusalem, they took part in 
the passover with which Hezekiah sanctified the 
opening of his reign. On that memorable occasion 
a multitude of the people from the northern tribes, 
and amongst them from Issachar, although so long 
estranged from the worship of Jehovah as to have 
forgotten how to make the necessary purifications, 
yet by the enlightened wisdom of Hezekiah were 





¢ The word “ bands,” which is commonly emploved 
in the A. V. to render Gedfdim, as above, is unfor- 
tunately used in 1 Chr. xii. 28 for a very different 
term, by which the orderly assembly of the fighting 
men of the tribes is denoted when they yisited Hebron 


to make David king. This term is YL27N" ==" heads.” 


We may almost suspect a mere misprint, especially as 
the Vuigate has principes. (The marginal readering 
showr ‘hat it is not a misprint.) 


ISSHIAH 


alowed to keep the feast; and they did keep it 
seven days with great gladness — with such tu- 
multuvus joy as had not been known since the time 
of Solomon, when the whole land was one. Nor 
did they separate till the occasion had been sig- 
nalized by an immense destruction of idolatrous 
altars and symbols, “in Judah and Benjamin, in 
Ephraim and Manasseh,”’ up to the very confines 
of Issachar’s own land — and then « all the children 
of Israel returned every man to his possession into 
their own cities’ (2 Chr. xxxi. 1). It is a satis- 
factory farewell to take of the tribe. Within five 
years from this date Shalmaneser king of Assyria 
had invaded the north of Palestine, and after three 
years’ sieve had taken Samaria, and with the rest 
of Israel had carried Issachar away to his distant 
dominions. There we must be content to leave 
thein until, with the rest of their brethren of all 
the tribes of the children of Israel (Dan only ex- 
cepted), the twelve thousand of the tribe of Issa- 
char shall be sealed in their foreheads (Rev. vii. 
7). 


3. (DWI: ‘tecdyap: [Iseachar]) A 
Korhite Levite, one of the doorkeepers (A. V. 


‘ porters ’’) of the house of Jehovah, seventh son 
of OBED-EDoM (1 Chr. xxvi. 5). G. 


ISSHI’AH (118% [whom Jehovah leads}). 
1. (Vat. omits; Alex. legias: Jesins.) A de- 
scendant of Moses by his younger son Eliezer; the 
heal of the numerous family of Rehabiah, in the 
time of David (1 Chr. xxiv. 21; comp. xxiii. 17, 
xxvi. 25). His name is elsewhere given as JESHA- 
AH. [surat] 

2 (Iota; Alex. Agia: Jesia.) A Levite of the 
house of Kohath and family of Uzziel; named in 
the list of the tribe in the time of David (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 25). 

* ISSUE OF BLOOD. 


OF.] 


ISSUE, RUNNING. The texts Lev. xv. 2, 
3, xxii. 4, Num. v. 2 (and 2 Sam. iii. 29, where the 
malady @ is invoked as a curse), are probably to be 
interpreted of gonorrhea. In Lev. xv. 3 a distinc- 
tion is introduced, which merely means that the 
cessation of the actual flux does not constitute cer- 
emonial cleanness, but that the patient must bide 
the legal time, 7 days (ver. 13), and perform the 
prescribed purifications and sacrifice (ver. 14). See, 
however, Surenhusius’s preface to the treatise Zabim 
of the Mishna, where another interpretation is given. 
As regards the specific varieties of this malady, it 
is generally asserted that its niost severe form (on. 
virulenta) is modern, having first appeared in the 
15th century. Chardin ( Voyages en Perse, ii. 200) 
states that he observed that this disorder was prev- 
alent in Persia. but that its effects were far less 
severe than in western climates. If this be true, 
it would go some way to explain the alleged absence 
of the gon. tiruw. from ancient nosology, which 
found its ficld of observation in the East, Greece, 
etc.; and to confirm the supposition that the milder 
form only was the subject of Mosaic legislation. 
But, beyond this, it is probable that diseases may 
appear, run their course, and disappear, and, for 
want of an accurate observation of their symptoms, 
leave no trace behind them. The bed," “seat,"’ 


{[BLoop, Issue 


@ The expressions are, warp aT, or =? alone, 
also ADH TD I; and thone of the LXX,, 
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etc. (Lev. xv. 5, 6, &.), are not to be supposed 
regarded by that law as contagious, but the de 
filement extended to them merely to give greater 
prominence to the ceremonial strictness with which 
the case was ruled. In the woman's “ issue" 
(ver. 19) the ordinary menstruation seems alone 
intended, supposed prolonged (ver. 25) to a morbid 
extent. The Scriptural handling of the subjec 
not dealing, as in the case of leprosy, in symptoms, 
it seems gratuitous to detail them here: those who 
desire such knowledge will find them in any com- 
pendium of therapeutics. The references are Jo- 
seph. B. J. v. 5, § 6, vi. 9, § 3; Mishna, Celin, i. 
3, 8; Maimon. ad Zibim, iit. 2: whence we learn 
that persons thus affected inizht not ascend the 
Temple-mount, nor share in any religious celebra- 
tion, nor even enter Jerusalem. See also Michaelis, 
Laws of Moses, iv. 282. H. H. 


ISTALCU’RUS. In 1 Esdr. viii. 40, the 
“son of Istaleurus” (6 rod "IoraAKovpov [Vat. 
IoraxaAdkov]) is substituted for and Zabbud "’ of 
the corresponding list in Ezra (viii. 14). The Kers 
has Ziccur instead of Zabbud, and of this there is 
perhaps some trace in Istalcurus. 


ISUAH (FTI, i. ec. Ishvah [peaceful, 
quiet]: Sourd; [Vat. Icova;] Alex. lecova: Je- 
sua), second son of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 30). Flse- 
where in the A. V. his name, though the same in 
Hebrew, appears as ISHUAH. 

IS'UI (WW, i. ec. Ishvi [as above]: Vat. 
[Rom. (not in Vat.)] and Alex. "leodA: Jessu?), 
third son of Asher (Gen. xlvi. 17); founder of a 
family called after him, though in the A. V. ap- 
pearing as THE JESUITES (Num. xxvi. 44). Else- 
where the name also appears as IsHUAL. 

* IT is used for ts in Lev. xxv. 5 in the A. V. 
ed. 1611 (“ That which groweth of i¢ owne accord,” 
etc.), as in the Genevan version, though is has 
been substituted here in later editions. This use 
of tu was not uncommon in the English of the six- 
teenth century, and occurs 15 times in Shakespeare 
in the folio edition of 1623 (see the examples in 
Eastwood and Wright's Bille Word- Book, p. 273 
f.).  /ts is not found in the original edition of the 
A. V., his being everywhere used in its place, with 
the single exception noted above. [H1s.] It was 
just beginning to come into use in the time of 
Shakespeare, in whose plays it occurs 10 times 
(cominonly spelt 2's). For fuller details, see East- 
wood and Wright as above. A. 


*ITALIAN BAND or COHORT (cxeipa 
‘Iraduwh), Acts x. i. This topic has been alluded 
to under ARMY and ITALY, but demands a fuller 
notice. It is no longer questioned that the Roman 
cohorts were distinguished from each other as well 
as the legions, not by numbers only but by namea 
live legions are known to have been called Italian, 
and at least one cohort (see Vomel's Schulpro- 
gramme, p. 7, 1850). No ancient writer, it is true, 
speaks of any cohort as bearing this name, stationed 
at Cresarea. It certainly was not a cohort detached 
from the /talien Leyio or Prima Itulica mentioned 
by Tacitus (/fist. i. 59, 64: ii. 100, &e.); for that 
legion was raised by Nero (Dio Cass. 1. 5, 24), and 
hence did not exist at the time of Peter's visit to 
the centurion, about A. p. 40-43. Yet Luke's ac- 





puots éx Tov cwparos, the verh yovopjveivy. or the adj. 
yovoppuys, etc. 
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curacy here, though not confirmed by any direct 
evidence, is not left wholly unsupported. It so hap- 
pens that one of Gruter's inscriptions speaks of a 
«Cohors militum Italicorum voluntaria, que est in 
Syria’’ (see Akerman, Numismatic Illustr. of 
the Narrative Portions of the N. T. p. 34). There 
was a class of soldiers in the Roman army who en- 
listed of their own accord, and were known as 
‘voluntarii”’ in distinction from conscripts (see 
Pauly's Keal-Encyk. vi. 2744). 

It is supposed, therefore, with good reason, that 
there was such a cohort at (‘wsarea, at the time to 
which Luke’s narrative refers, and that it was called 
Italian because it consisted of native Italians; 
whereas the other cohorts in Palestine were levied, 
for the most part, froin the country itself (see Jo- 
seph. Ant. xiv. 15, § 10: B. J. i. 17,§ 1). Ewald 
conjectures that this Italian cohort and the Augus- 
tan cohort (Acts xxvii. 1) may have been the same; 
but the fact that Luke emplovs different names is 
against that supposition, and so much the more be- 
cause different cohorts are known to have been in 
Judea at this time (Joseph. Ant. xix. 9, § 2; xx. 
8,§ 7). It is worthy of remark, as Tholuck ob- 
serves (Glaubw. der Evang. Geachichte, p. 174), that 
Luke places this Jtalian cohort at Caesarea. That 
city was the residence of the Roman procurator; 
and it was important that he should have there a 
body of troops on whose fidelity he could rely. 
We may add that, if the soldiers who composed 
this legion were Italians, no doubt Cornelius him- 
self who commanded them was an Italian. 

Writers on this topic refer, as the principal au- 
thority, to Schwartz, Dissertatio de cohorte Jtalica 
et Augusta, Altorf, 1720. For notes or remarks 
more or less extended, see also Wolf's Cure Philo- 
logice, ii. 1148 f; Kuinoel, Act Apost. p. 360; 
Wieseler, Chronologie des Apost. Zettalters, p. 145; 
Biscoe, History of the Acts Confirmed, pp. 217- 
224 (Oxford, 1840): and Conybeare and Howson's 
Life and Letters of St. Paul, i. 143 (Amer. ed.). 

H 


IT’ALY (‘Iraala: [/talia]). This word is 
used in the N. T. in the usual sense of the period, 
t. ¢. in ita true geographical sense, as denoting the 
whole natural peninsula between the Alps and the 
Straits of Messina. For the progress of the history 
of the word, first as applied to the extreme south 
of the peninsula, then as extended northwards to 
the right bank of the Po, see the Dict. of Geogr. 
vol. ii. pp. 75, 76. From the time of the close of 
the Republic it was employed as we employ it now. 
In the N. T. it occurs three, or indeed, more cor- 
rectly speaking, four times. In Acts x. 1, the 
Italian cohort at Casarea (7 oweipa 4 KaAoupéevn 
Iraduch, A. V. “Italian band *’), consisting, as it 
doubtless did, of men recruited in Italy, illustrates 
the military relations of the imperial peninsula with 
the provinces. [AnMy.] In Acts xviii. 2, where 
we are told of the expulsion of Aquila and Priscilla 
with their compatriots “from Italy,’ we are re- 
minded of the large Jewish population which many 
authorities show that it contained. Acts xxvii. 1, 
where the bevinning of St. Paul's voyage ‘to 
Italy’' is mentioned, and the whole subsequent 
narrative, illustrate the trade which subsisted be- 
tween the peninsula and other parts of the Medi- 
terranean. And the words in Heb. xiii. 24, “ They 
of Italy (of awd ris “Iradlas) salute you,’’ what- 
ever they mav prove for or against this being the 
region in which the letter was written (and the 
uatter has been strongly argued both ways), are 


ITHNAN 


interesting as a specimen of the progress of Chris 
tianity in the west. J. S. H. 

ITHAL (2 syl.] (JS [with Jehovah): aipl, 
[Vat. Aipe:; FA. Ades; Alex.) HOov; (Ald. ’Héart 
Comp. *I@at:] Lihat), a Benjamite, son of Ribai 
of Gibeah, one of the heroes of David's guard (1 
Chr. xi. 81). In the parallel list of 2 Sam. xxiii 
the name is given as ITra1. But Kennicott de- 
cides that the form Ithai is the originaY (Lisserta- 
tiun, ad loc.). 

ITH’AMAR (“DMS [land of palms): “16- 
audp: /thamar), the youngest son of Aaron (Ex. 
vi. 23). After the deaths of Nadab and Abibu 
(Lev. x. 1), Eleazar and Ithamar, having been as- 
monished to show no mark of sorrow for their 
brothers’ loss, were appointed to succeed to their 
places in the priestly office, as they had left no 
children (Ex. xxviii. 1, 40, 43; Num. iii. 3, 4; 1 
Chr. xxiv. 2). In the distribution of services he- 
longing to the Tabernacle and its transport on the 
march of the Israelites, the Gershonites had charge 
of the curtains and hangings, and the Merarites of 
the pillars, cords, and boards, and both of these 
departments were placed under the superintendence 
of Ithamar (Ex. xxxviii. 21; Num. iv. 21-34%). 
These services were continued under the Temple 
system, so far as was consistent with its stationary 
character, but instead of being appropriated to 
families, they were divided by lot, the first lot be 
ing taken by the family of Eleazar, whose descénd- 
ants were more numerous than those of Ithamar 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 4,6). The high-priesthood passed 
into the family of Ithamar in the person of Eli, 
but for what reason we are not informed. It re- 
verted into its original line in the person of Zadok, 
in consequence of Abiathar'’s participation in the 
rebellion of Adonijah. ‘Thus was fulfilled the proph- 
ecy delivered to Sainuel against Edi (1 Sam. ii. 
31-35; 1 K. ii. 26, 27, 35; Joseph. Ant. viii. 1, 
§ 3). 

A descendant of Ithamar, by name Daniel. is 
mentioned as returning from captivity in the time 
of Artaxerxes (Ezr. viii. 2). H. W. P. 

ITHIEL (ONSIS [God is with me]: "Er 
ha; [Vat. Alex. AcOind; FA. ZeOina:] FA theel). 
1. A Benjamite, son of Jesaiah (Neh. xi. 7). 

2. (LXX. omit; Vuly. translates, cum quo eat 
Deus.) One of two persons — Ithiel and Ucal — 
to whom Agur ben-Jakeh delivered his discourse 
(Prov. xxx. 1). [UCAL.] 


ITH’ MAH (TM [orphanage]: "leBapd: 


[Vat. E@oua; FA. Edeua:] Alex. leOena: Jethma), 
a Moabite, one of the heroes of David's guard, ac- 
cording to the enlarged list of Chronicles (1 Chr. 
xi. 46). 


ITH’NAN CPinb (bestowed, given]; in both 


MSS. of the LXX. the name is corrupted by being 
attached to that next it: ‘Acop:wvaly, Alex. 
1Ova(id: Jethnam), one of the towns in the ex- 
treme south of Judah (Josh. xv. 23), named with 
Kedesh and Telem (comp. 1 Sam. xv. 4), and 
therefore probably on the borders of the desert, if 
not actually in the desert itself. No trace of its 
existence has yet been discovered, nor does it ap- 
pear to have been known to Jerome. The village 
Jdna which recalls the name, is between Hebron 
and Beit-Jibrin, and therefore much too far north 
G. 





ITHRA 


IFHRA (NYY [abundance, eminence] : 
‘teddp; [Vat. Alex.] loop; Joseph. Ant. vii. 10, 
$1, ‘le@dpoos: Jetra)}, an Israelite (2 Sam. xvii. 
25) or Ishinaelite (1 Chr. ii. 17, “Jether the Ish- 
meelite’’); the father of Amasa by Abigail, Da- 
vid’s sister. He was thus brother-in-law to David 
and uncle to Joab, Abishai, and Asahel, the three 
sons of Zeruiah.”” “There is no absolute means 
of settling which of these -— Israelite or Ishmaelite 
— is correct; but there can be little doubt that the 
latter is so; the fact of the admixture of Ishmaelite 
blood in David's family being a fit subject for no- 
tice in the genealogies, whereas Ithra's being an 
‘sraelite would call for no remark. [JETHER.| 

G 


® Keil and Delitzsch also (Books of Samuel, p. 
433, Eng. transl.) read “ Ishmaelite"” for “ Israel- 
ite,’ 2 Sam. xvii. 25. Wordsworth (Books of 
Samuel, p. 111) suggests that if “Israelite” be 
correct, Ithra may be so called because he belonged 
to one of the other tribes, and not to that of Judah 
into which he married. [ABIGAIL.] As to the 
question (not an easy one to answer) of his precise 
relationship to David in consequence of the mar- 
riage, see NAHASII. H. 


ITH’RAN (}7}° [as above]). 1. (16pdy, 
leOpdy; [Alex. leOpav; Vat. in 1 Chr., Pe@pau:] 
Jethrom, Jethran), a son of Dishon, a Horite (Gen. 
xxxvi. 26; 1 Chr. i. 41); and probably a phylarch 
(« duke,” A. V.) of a tribe of the Horim, as was 
his father (Gen. xxxvi. 30); for the latter was ev- 
idently a son of Seir (vv. 21 and 30), and not a 
gon of Anab (ver. 25). 

2. (‘1eApd; [Vat @epa: Alex. leGep; Comp. 
Ald. "le@pdy:] Jethran), a descendant of Asher, in 
the genealogy contained in 1 Chr. vii. 30-40. 

E. S. P. 

ITH’REAM (OYUN [residue of the peo- 
ple}: "leGepadu, "le@padu; (Vat. in 1 Chr., 16a- 
paui} Alex. EreOepaau, LeOpap ; Joseph. re6- 

uns: Jethraam), a son of David, born to him 
in Hebron. and distinctly specified as the sixth, and 
as the child of “ Eglah, David's wife’ (2 Sam. iii. 
5: 1 Chr. iii. 3). In the ancient Jewish traditions 
Eglah is said to have been Michal, and to have 
died in giving birth to Ithream. 


ITH RITE, THE (177177 [patronym. from 
“N]: & "EGiputos, "EGevaios, "tebpi; [Vat. 


A:Oerpaios, E@Gevaios, HOnpet (FA. 16npec);] 
Alex. 0 E@pa:os, TeOpirns, leOeps, I@nper: Jeth- 
rites, Jethreus), the native of a place, or descend- 
ant of a man called [ether (according to the He- 
brew mode of forming derivatives): the designation 
of two of the members of David's guard, Ira and 
Gareb (2 Sam. xxiii. 38; 1 Chr. xi. 40). The 
Ithrite (A. V. “Ithrites” [Al@aAfu, Vat. Alex. 
-Aem: Jethrei)) is mentioned in 1 Chr. ii. 53 as 
among the * families of Kirjath-jearim;”’ but this 
does not give us much clew to the derivation of the 
term, except that it fixes it as belonging to Judah. 
The two Ithrite heroes of David's guard may have 
come from JaTriR, in the mountains of Judah, 
one of the places which were the “haunt”? of Da- 
vid and his men in their freebooting wanderings, 
and where be had ‘friends’? (1 Sam. xxx. 27; 
somp. 31). Ira has been supposed to be identical 
with “Ira the Jairite,” David's priest (2 Sam. xx. 
26) — the Syriac version reading “from Jatir”’ in 
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that place. But n-thing more than conjecture cas 
be arrived at on the point. 

*ITS. (His; Ir.] 

ITTAH-KA’ZIN (P32 rWwAy: dx) wdAu 
Karagéu; Alex... .. Kays: Thacasin), one 
of the landmarks of the boundary of Zebulun (Josh. 
xix. 13), named next to Gath-hepher. Like that 
place (A. V. * Gittah-hepher’’) the name is prob- 
ably Eth-kazin, with the Hebrew particle of mo- 
tiun (ah) added —i. e. “to Eth-kazin.”” Taken as 
Hebrew the name bears the interpretation tune, or 
people, of’ a judge (Ges. Thes. p. 1083 6). It has 
not been identified. G. 

IT’TAE [2 syl.] (ES [in time, opportunely 
present]). 1. (‘E@{, and so Josephus; [Vat. 3 
Ger;] Alex. E@Ge:: Athet.) “itrar THE Gite 
TITE,” i. e. the native of Gath, a Philistine in the 
army of King David. He appears only during tne 
revolution of Absalom. We first discern him on 
the morning of David's flight, while the king was 
standing under the olive-tree below the city, watch- 
ing the army and the people defile past him. [See 
Davin, vol. i. p. 563 a.] Last in the procession 
came the 600 heroes who had formed David's band 
during his wanderings in Judah, and had been 
with him at Gath (2 Sam. xv. 18; comp. 1 Sam. 
xxiii. 13, xxvii. 2, xxx. 9, 10; and see Joseph. Ant. 
vii. 9, § 2). Amongst these, apparently command- 
ing them, was Ittai the Gittite (ver. 19). He caught 
the eye of the king, who at once addressed him and 
besought him as ‘a stranger and an exile,’ and as 
one who had but very recently joined his service, 
not to attach himself to a doubtful cause, but to 
return “with his brethren’? and abide with the 
king @ (19, 20). But Ittai is firrn; he is the king’s 
slave (TAY, A. V. “servant '’), and wherever his 
master goes he will go. Accordingly he is allowed 
by David to proceed, and he passes over the Kedron 
with the king (xv. 22, LXX.), with all his men, 
and “all the little ones that were with him.” 


These ‘little ones” (FROIN ID, “all the cbil- 
dren ’’) must have been the families of the band, 
their “ households’ (1 Sam. xxvii. 3). They ac- 
companied them during their wanderings in Judah, 
often in great risk (1 Sam. xxx. 6), and they were 
not likely to leave them behind in this fresh com- 
mencement of their wandering life. 

When the army was numbered and organized by 
David at Mahanaim, Ittai again appears, now in 
command of a third part of the force, and (for the 
time at least) enjoying equal rank with Joab and 
Abishai (2 Sam. xviii. 2, 5,12). But here, on the 
eve of the great battle, we take leave of this valiant 
and faithful stranger; his conduct in the fight and 
his subsequent fate are alike unknown to us. Nor 
is he mentioned in the lists of David's captains and 
of the heroes of his body-guard (see 2 Sam. xxiii. ; 
1 Chr. xi.), lists which are possibly of a date pre- 
vious to Ittai’s arrival in Jerusalem. 

An interesting tradition is related by Jerome 
(Quest. Hebr. on 1 Chr. xx. 2). “ David took 
the crown off the head of the image of Bfilcom 
(A. V. ‘their king’). But by the law it was for- 
bidden to any Israelite to touch either gold or 
silver of an idol. Wherefore they say that Ittai 


LT 


a The meaning of this is doubtful. ‘The king ” 
may be Absalom, or it may be Ittai’e former king 
Achish. By the LXX. the words are omitted 





e 
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the Gittite, who had come to David from the Phil- 
istines, was the man who snatched the crown from 
the head of Milcom; for it was lawful for a Hebrew 
to take it from the hand of a man, though not 
from the head of the idol." The main difficulty 
to the reception of this legend lies in the fact that 
if Ittai was engaged in the Ammonite war, which 
happened several years before Absalom's revolt, the 
expression of David (2 Sam. xv. 20), * thou camest 
but yesterday,’’ loses its force. However, these 
words may be merely a strong metaphor. 


From the expression “thy brethren”? (xv. 20) 
we may infer that there were other Philistines be- 
sides Jttai in the six hundred; but this is uncertain. 
Ittai was not exclusively a Philistine name, nor 
does * Gittite '’— as in the case of Obed-edom, who 
was a Levite — necessarily imply Philistine parent- 
age. Still David's words, “ stranger and exile," 
seem to show that be was not an Israelite. 

2. (Eo@at; (Vat. Ecéae:; Comp. Ald. ’E66/:] 
Ithat.) Son of Ribai, from Gibeah of Benjamin; 
one of the thirty heroes of David's guard (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 29). In the parallel list of 1 Chr. xi. the 
name is given as ITHAL G. 


ITUR’A (‘Irovpala [from HO, enclos- 
ure, nomadic camp, Ges.]), @ small province on 
the northwestern border of Palestine, lying along 
the base of Mount Hermon. In Luke iii. 1 it is 
stated that Philip was “ tetrarch of Ituraa and the 
region of Trachonitis;’’ and this is the only men- 
tion io Scripture of the district under its Greek 
name. But the country became historic long be- 
fore the rule of the Herodian family or the advent 


of the Greeks. JETUR (“%O%) was a son of Ish- 


mael, and he gave his name, like the rest of his 
brethren, to the little province he colonized (Gen. 
xxv. 15, 16). In after years, when the Israelites 
had settled in Canaan, a war broke out between 
the half-tribe of Manasseh and the Hagarites (or 
Ishmaelites), Jetur, Nephish, and Nodab. The 
latter were conquered, and the children of Manas. 
seh “dwelt in the land, and they increased from 
Bashan unto Baal-Hermon."? They already pos- 
sessed the whole of Bashan, including Gaulanitis 
and Trachonitis; and now they conquered and col- 
onized the little province of Jetur, which lay between 
Bashan and Mount Hermon (1 Chr. v. 19-23). 
Subsequent history shows that the Ishmaelites were 
neither annihilated nor entirely dispossessed, for in 
the second century B.c., Aristobulus, king of the 
Jews, reconquered the province, then called by its 
Greek name Itureea, and gave the inhabitants their 
choice of Judaism or banishment (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 
11, § 3). While some submitted, many retired to 
their own rocky fastnesses, and to the defiles of 
Hermon adjoining. Strabo says that in his day 
the mountainous regions in the kingdom of Chalcis 
were inhabited partly by Iturseans, whom he de- 
scribes a8 xaxovpya: wdvres (xvi. pp. 518, 520). 
Other early writers represent them as skillful arch- 
ers and daring plunderers (Cie. Phil. ii. 44; Virg. 
Georg. ii. 448; Lucan. Phar. vii. 230). Ttureea. 
with the adjoining provinces, fell into the hands of 
a chief called Zenodorus; but, about B. Cc. 20, they 
were taken from him by the Roman emperor, and 
given to Herod the Great (Joseph. Ant. xv. 10, 
§ 1), who bequeathed them to his son Philip (Ant. 
xvii. 8, § 1; Luke iii. 1; comp. Joseph. B. J. ii 
$, § 3). 

ne passages above referred to point clearly to 


ITURAA 


the position of Itursea, and show, notwithstanding 
the arguments of Reland and others (Reland, p 
106; Lightfoot, Hur. Heb. 8. y. /turwa), that it 

was distinct from Auranitis. Pliny rightly places it 
north of Bashan and near Damascus (v. 23);% and 
J. de Vitry describes it as adjoining Trachonitis, 
and lying along the base of Libanus between Tibe- 
rias and Damascus (Cesta Dei, p. 1074; comp. pp. 
771, 1003). At the place indicated is situated the 


modern province of Jedir ( >), which is 


just the Arabic form of the Hebrew Jetur (“AteS). 
It is bounded on the east by Trachonitis, on the 
south by Gaulanitis, on the west by Hermon, and 
on the north by the plain of Damascus. It is table 
land with an undulating surface, and has little con- 
ical and cup-shaped hills at intervals. The southern 
section of it has a rich soil, well watered by nu- 
merous springs and streams from Hermon. The 
greater part of the northern section is entirely dif- 
ferent. The surface of the ground is covered with 
jagged rocks; in some places heaped up in hue 
piles, in others sunk into deep pits; at one place 
smooth and naked, at another seamed with yawn- 
ing chasms in whose rugged edges rank grass and 
weeds spring up. ‘The ‘Tock is all basalt, and the 
formation similar to that of the Lejah. [ARGop. } 
The molten lava seems to have issued from the 
earth through innumerable pores, to have spread 
over the plain, and then to have been rent and 
shattered while cooling (Porter's Handbook, p. 465). 
Jedir contains thirty-eight towns and villages, ten 
of which are now entirely desolate, and all the rest 
contain only a few families of poor peasants, living 
in wretched hovels amid heaps of ruins (Porter's 
Damascus, ii. 272 ff.). J. L. P. 

* Yet there is some dissent from this view of 
the identity of Jetur (Gen. xxv. 15) and Jedur, 
and hence of the situation of Iturma as being on 
the northeastern slope of Jebel Llcisch, one of the 
spurs of Hermon. The German traveller in the 
Hauran, Dr. Wetzstein, though he regards Jetur 
and Iturma as unquestionably the same, maintains 
that Jetur and Jedir, or Gedur, are not identical, 
partly on account of the difference in the names 
(generally considered unimportant), and partly be- 
cause the Ituraans, as described by ancient writers, 
must have been a more hardy and powerful race 
than the inhabitants of a few villages in a compar- 
atively low region like Gedtr, and poorly protected 
against invasion and subjugation. He places Itu- 
rea further south, on the summits and on the east- 
ern declivity of the central mountains of the Haw- 
ran, now inhabited by a portion of the Druzes, one 
of the most warlike tribes of the Fast. He holds 
that the Biblical Jetur, though now lost, was among 
these mountains, and belonged to an Jahmaelitie 
tribe, as stated in Gen. xxv. 12 ff. He argues, 
also, that a little district like Geir, 80 near to 
Damascus, would be under the jurisdiction of that 
city, and not form part of an independent tetrarchy. 
The farms and villages there at present are owned 
by patrician families of Damascus. See this au- 
thor's Reisebericht tiber Hauran und die Tracho- 
nen, pp. 88-92. The derivation of Gedér from 
Jetur, says the writer on “ Iturea,” in Zeller's 
Bibl. Worterb., s. v. (2¢ Aufl.), has not yet been 
shown. If the ancient name still remains, it cer- 


a *Pliny assigns Iturea to Cocle-Syria in H. NW 
y. 19, but does not refer to it In v. 28. : 


IVAH 


tainly favors the finding of Iturea in Gedir, as 
does alsu its being assigned by some of the ancient 
writers to Cole-Syria. Yet Coele-Syria, it should 
be said, is a vague designation, and was sometimes 
used so as to embrace nearly all inner Syria from 
Damascus to Arabia (see Winer's Bibl. Kealw. i. 
232, 3% Aufl.). Dr. Robinson (Phys. Geogr. p. 
319) follows the common representation. See, to 
the same effect, Raumer's Paldstina, p. 227, 4te 
Aufl. For a paper on “ Bashan, Iturmea, and Ke- 
rath,” by Mr. Porter, author of the above article, 
see Bibl. Sacra, xiii. 789-808. H. 
I’VAH, or AVA (TAY, or NAD [destruc- 
tion, ruins, Ges.]}: 'ABd, [in Is. (with Hena), 
‘Arayovyava, Vat. (with Hena) Avayovyava; 
Comp. 'Aovdy; in 2 K. xviii., Vat. omits, Alex. 
Ava; in xix., Vat. Oudov, Alex. Auvra:] Ara), 
which is mentioned in Scripture twice (2 K. xviii. 
34, xix. 15; comp. Is. xxxvii. 13: in connection 
with Hena and Sepharvaim, and once (2 K. xvii. 
24) in connection with Babylon and Cuthah, must 
be sought in Babylonia, and is probably identical 
with the modern //t¢, which is the “Is of Herodotus 
(i. 179). This town lay on the Euphrates, between 
Sippara (Sepharvaim) and Anah (Hena), with 
which it seems to have been politically united 
shortly befure the time of Sennacherib (2 K. xix. 


13). It is probably the Ahava (SVT) of Ezra 
(viii. 15). The name is thought to have been 
originally derived from that of a Babylonian god, 
ica, who represents the sky or AXther, and to 
whom the town is supposed to have been dedicated 
(Sir H. Rawlinson, in Rawlinson's Herodotus, i. 


606, note). In this case /ruch (TAY) would seem 
to be the most proper pointing. The pointing 
Ava, or rather Arva ( My), shows a corruption of 
articulation, which might readily pass on to Ahava 


(SITS). In the Talmud the name appears as 


Ihih (SOT); and hence would be formed the 
Greek “Is, and the modern Hit, where the ¢ is 
merely the feminine ending. Isidore of Charax 
seems to intend the same place by his ’Ael-roAis 
(Vans. Parth. p. 5). Some have thought that it 
occurs as /st in the Egyptian Inscriptions of the 
time of Thothmes IIT, about B. c. 1480 (Birch, in 
Ota .Egyptiica, p. 80). 

This place has always been famous for its bitu- 
men springs. It is bitumen which is brought to 
Thothines III. as tribute from /st. From /s, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, was obtained the bitumen 
used as cement in the walls of Babylon (i s. c.). 
Isidore calls Aeipolis “the place where are the 
bitumen springs" (&¥8a dopadrirides wnyal). 
These springs still exist at Hit, and sufficiently 
mark the identity of that place with the Herodo- 
tean Is, and therefore probably with the Jvah of 
Scripture. They have been noticed by most of our 
Mesopotamian travellers (see, among others, Rich's 
First Memwir on Babylon, p. 64, and Chesney's 
Euphrates Expedition, i. 55). G. R. 


IVORY (jw, shén, in all passages, except 1 K. 


x. 22, and 2 Chr. ix. 21, where DX DTW, shen- 

habhim, is so rendered). The word shén literally 

signifies the ‘tooth’? of any animal, and hence 

more especially denotes the substance of the pro- 

jecting tusks of elephants. By some of the an- 

cient nations these tusks were imagined to be 
75 
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horns (Ez. xxvii. 15; Plin. viii. 4, xviii. 1), though 
Diodorus Siculus (i. 55) correctly calls them teeth 
As they were first acquainted with elephants through 
their ivory, which was an important article of com- 
merce, the shape of the tusks, in all probability, led 
them into this error. It is remarkable that no 
word in Biblical Hebrew denotes an elephant, unless 
the latter portion of the compound shenhablin be 
supposed to have this meaning. Gesenius derives 
it from the Sanscrit thas, “an elephant;”’ Keil 
(on 1 K. x. 22) from the Coptic eboy; while Sir 
Henry Rawlinson mentions a word Acubba, which he 
met with in the Assyrian inscriptions, and which 
he understands to mean “the large animal,'' the 
term being applied both to the elephant and the 
camel (Juurn. of As. Soc. xii. 464). It is sug- 
gested in Gesenius’ Zhesaurus (s. 1.) that the 
original reading may have been O'JRi7 7W, 
“ivory, ebony” (cf. Ez. xxvii. 15). Hitzig (/sciah, 
p- 643), without any authority, renders the word 
“nubischen Zahn.” The Targum Jonathan on 1 


K. x. 22 has oy 1W, “elephant’s tusk,” while 
the Peshito gives simply “elephants.” In the 
Targum of the Pseudo Jonathan, Gen. 1. 1 is 
translated, and Joseph placed his father upon a 


bier of Pow ” (shindiphin), which is conjeo- 


tured to be a valuable species of wood, but for 
which Buxtorf, with great probability, sugczests as 


another reading b> 7, “ivory.” 


The Assyrians appear to have carried on a great 
traffic in ivory. ‘Their early conquests in India 
had made them familiar with it, and (according to 
one rendering of the passage) their artists supplied 
the luxurious Tyrians with carvings in ivory from 
the isles of Chittim (Ez. xxvii. 6). On the obelisk 
in the British Museum the captives or tribute 
bearers are represented as carrying tusks. Among 
the merchandise of Babylon, enumerated in Kev. 
xviii. 12, are included “ all manner vessels of ivory.” 
The skilled workmen of Hiram, king of Tyre, fash- 
ioned the great ivory throne of Solomon, and over- 
laid it with pure gold (1 K. x. 18; 2 Chr. ix. 17). 
The ivory thus employed wag’ supplied by the car- 
avans of Dedan (Is. xxi. 13; Ez. xxvii. 15), or was 
brought with apes and peacocks by the navy of 
Tharshish (1 K. x. 22). The Egyptians, at a very 
early period, made use of this material in decora- 
tion. ‘The cover of a small ivory box in the Egyp- 
tian collection at the Louvre is “ inscribed with the 
preenomen Nefer-ka-re, or Neper-cheres, adopted by 
a dynasty found in the upper line of the tablet of 
Abydos, and attributed by M. Bunsen to the fifth. 
. » - In the time of Thothmes III. ivory was im- 
ported in considerable quantities into Evvpt, either 
‘in boats laden with ivory and ebony’ trom Ethi- 
opia, or else in tusks and cups from the Ruten-nu. 
. « « The celebrated car at Florence has its linch- 
pins tipped with ivory ” (Birch, in Trans. of Roy. 
Soc. of Lit. iii. 2d series). The specimens of 
Egyptian ivory work, which are found in the prin- 
cipal museums of Europe, are, most of them, in 
the opinion of Mr. Birch, of a date auterior to the 
Persian invasion, and some even as old as the 18th 
dynasty. 

The ivory used by the Egyptians was principally 
brought from Ethiopia (Herod. iii. 114), though 
their elephants were originally from Asia. The 
Ethiopians, according to Diodorus Siculus (i. 55), 
brought to Sesostris “ebony and gold, and tho 
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veeth of elephants." Among the tribute paid by 
them to the Persian kings were “ twenty large tusks 
of ivory '’ (Herod. iii. 97). In the Periplus of the 
Red Sea (c. 4), attributed to Arrian, Coloe ( Calai) 
is said to be “the chief mart for ivory.’ It was 
thence carried down to Adouli (Zedla, or Thulla), 
a port on the Red Sea, about three days’ journey 
from Coloe, together with the hides of hippopotami, 
tortoise-shell, apes, and slaves (Plin. vi. 34). ‘The 
elephants and rhinoceroses, from which it was ob- 
tained, were killed further up the country, and few 
were taken near the sea, or in the neighborhvod of 
Adouli. At Ptolemais Theron was found a little 
ivory like that of Adouli (Pertpl. c. 3). Ptolemy 
Philadelphus made this port the depot of the ele- 
phant trade (Plin. vi. 34). According to Pliny 
(viii. 10), ivory was so plentiful on the borders of 
Ethiopia that the natives made door-posts of it, and 
even fences and stalls for their cattle. The author 
of the Periplus (c. 16) mentions Rhapta as another 
station of the ivory trade, but the ivory brought 
down to this port is said to have been of an inferior 
quality, and “ for the most part found in the woods, 
damaged by rain, or collected from animals drowned 
by the overflow of the rivers at the equinoxes”’ 
(Smith, Dict. Geogr. art. Rhapta). The Egyptian 
merchants traded for ivory and onyx stones to 
Baryyraza, the port to which was carried down the 
commerce of Western India from Ozene (Peripl. 
ce. 49). 

In the early ages of Greece ivory was frequently 
employed for purposes of ornament. ‘The trappings 
of horses were studded with it (Hom. J. y. 584); 
it was used for the handles of keys (Od. xxi. 7), 
and for the bosses of shields (Hes. Sc. Here. 141, 
142). The “ivory house” of Ahab (1 K. xxii. 39) 
was probably a palace, the walls of which were 
panelled with ivory, like the palace of Menelaus 
described by Homer (Ocd/ys. iv. 73; cf. Eur. /ph. 
Aul. 583, eAchavrodéra 5dp0t- Comp. also Am. 
ili. 15, and Ps. xlv. 8, unless the “ ivory palaces ”’ 
in the latter passage were perfuine boxes made of 
that material, as has been conjectured). Beds inlaid 
or veneered with ivory were in use among the He- 
brews (Am. vi. 4; ef. Hom. Od. xxiii. 200), as also 
among the Egyptians (Wilkinson, Agc. Egypt. iii. 
169). The practice of inlaying and veneering wood 
with ivory and tortoise-shell is described by Pliny 
(xvi. 84). The great ivory throne of Solomon, the 
work of the Tyrian craftsmen, has been already 
mentioned (cf. Rev. xx. 11); but it is difficult to 
determine whether the “tower of ivory ’’ of Cant. 
vii. 4 is merely a figure of speech, or whether it 
had its original among the things that were. By the 
luxurious Phoenicians ivory was employed to orna- 
ment the boxwood rowing benches (or ‘hatches’ 
according to some) of their galleys (Ez. xxvii. 6). 
Many specimens of Assyrian carving in ivory have 
been found in the excavations at Nimroud, and 
among the rest some tablets “richly inlaid with 
blue and opaque glass, lapis lazuli, etc.’’ (Bonomi, 
Nineveh and its Palices, p. 334; ef. Cant. v. 14). 
Part of an ivory staff, apparently a sceptre, and 
several entire elephamts’ tusks were discovered by 
Mr. Jayard in the last stage of decay, and it was 
with extreme difticulty that these interesting relics 
sould be restored (Nin. and Bab. p. 195). 

W. A. W. 


IVY (xioods: hedera), the common Hedera 
helix, of which the ancient Greeks and Romans 


IZRAHITE, THE 


only varieties. Mention of this plant is made only 
in 2 Mace. vi. 7, where it is said that the Jews 
were compelled, when the feast of Bacchus was 
kept, to go in procession carrying ivy to this deity, 
to whom it is well known this plant was sacred. 
Ivy, however, though not mentioned by name, bas 
a peculiar interest to the Christian, as forming the 
‘‘ corruptible crown ’’ (1 Cor. ix. 25) for which the 
competitors at the great Isthmian games contended, 
and which St. Paul so beautifully contrasts with 
the “incorruptible crown’’ which shall hereafter 
encircle the brows of those who run wortbily the 
race of this mortal life. In the Isthmian contests 
the victor’s garland was either try or pine. 
W. H. 
* The ivy (such as is described above) grows 
wild also in Palestine. G. E. P. 


IZ’EHAR ["loodap: Jesaar). The form in 
which the name Izhar is given in the A. V. of 
Num. iii. 19 only. In ver. 27 the family of the 
same person is given as Izeharites. ‘The Hebrew 
word is the same as Izhar. 


IZEHARITES, THE (UTENT: 6 "Ie 
adap; Alex. 0 Yaap: Jesanrite). A family of 
Kohathite J.evites, descended from Izhar the son 
of Kohath (Num. iii. 27); called also in the A. V. 
ss Tzharites.”’ W.A. W. 

IZ’HAR (spelt Izehar in Num. iii. 19, of 
A. V.; in Heb. always “WTS [oil, and perb. one 
anointed with oil]: "loodap and (1 Chr. vi. 38, 
xxiii. 12, 18,] ‘Iodap [but here Vat. Alex. read 
Iocaap; Vat. in Ex. iii. 19, looax J: Jsaar), 
son of Kohath, grandson of Levi, uncle of Aaron 
and Moses, and father of Korah (Ex. vi. 18, 21; 
Num. iii. 19, xvi. 1; 1 Chr. vi. 2, 18). But in 
1 Chr. vi. 22 Amminadab is substituted for /zhar, 
as the son of Kohath and father of Korah, in the 
line of Samuel. This, however, must be an acci- 
dental error of the scribe, as in ver. 38, where the 
same genealogy is repeated, Izhar appears again in 
his right place. The Cod. Alex. in ver. 32 reads 
Izhar [locaap] in place of Amminadnd, and the 
Aldine and Complut. read Amnunadab between 
Izhar and Kore, making another generation. But 
these are probably only corrections of the text. 
(See Burrington’s Genealogies of the O. T.) Tzbar 
was the head of the family of the [IZHARITES or 
IZENARITES (Num. iii. 27; 1 Chr. xxvi. 23, 29), 
one of the four families of the Kohathites. 

A. C. H. 

IZ’HARITES, THE (WIP: 6 ‘Iceapl, 
ooadp, 5 locaapl: [Vat. in 1 Chr. xxiv. 22, 
xxvi. 29, Iogaper;} Alex. 0 Iocaapi, Ilocapt, o 
Inaapt: Isaari, Jsaarite). The same as the pre- 
ceding. In the reign of David, Shelomith was the 
chief of the family (1 Chr. xxiv. 22), and with his 
brethren had charge of the treasure dedicated for 
the Temple (1 Chr. xxvi. 23, 29). W. A. W. 


IZRAHY’AH RTT [Jehovah causes to 
sprout forth or appear]: "Ie(pata, ’E(pata; [Vat. 
Zapeta:) Alex. le(pia: /zrahia), a man of Issachar, 
one of the Bene-Uzzi [sons of U.], and father of 
four, or five — which, is not clear — of the princi- 
pal men in the tribe (1 Chr. vii. 3). 


IZRAHITE, THE (MTT, tc. “the 
Izrach”” (indigenous, native, Ges., First]: 5 "leopad: 
[ Vat. Eopae:] Alex. le(paeA: Jezerites), the des- 


describe two or three kinds, which appear to be jignation of Shamhuth, the captain of the fifth 
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monthly course as appointed by David (1 Chr. 
xxvii 8). In its present form the Hebrew will not 
bear the interpretation put on it in the A. V. Its 
real force is probably Zerahite, that is, from the 
great Judaic family of ZkRAH — the Zarhites. 


* IZ’RERL is used for JEZREEL in Josh. xix. 
18 in the A. V. ed. 1611. It is the common form 
im the Genevan version. . A. 


IZ’RI Q73a7, i.e. “the Itsrite [Jehovah 
creates, Fiirst]:” "leapt; [Vat. lecdpec;] Alex. 
leadpi: sari), a Levite, leader of the fourth course 
or ward in the service of the house of God (1 Chr. 
xxv. 11). In ver. 3 he is called ZeRI. 


J. 


JA’AKAN (729% [one sagacious, intelligent, 
Fiirst]: "laxlu; [Vat.] Alex. laren: Jacan), the 
forefather of the Bene-Jaakan, round whose wells 
the children of Israel encamped after they left 
Mosera, and from which they went on to Hor- 
Hagidgad (Deut. x. 6). Jaakan was son of Ezer, 
the son of Seir the Horite (1 Chr. i. 42). The 
name is here given in the A. V. as JAKAN, though 
without any reason for the change. In Gen. xxxvi. 
27 it is in the abbreviated form of AKAN. The 
site of the wells has not been identified. Some 
suggestions will be seen under BENK-JAAKAN. 

G. 


JAAKO'BAH (727P°: ‘lexapd; Alex. 


laxaBa‘ Jacoba), one of the princes (O°N*W)) 
of the families of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 36). Except- 
ing the termination, the name is identical with that 
of JACOB. 

* Fiirst makes this name = “to Jacob,"’ 4. ¢. 
reckoned to him. It is the unaccented paragogic 


rT, appended to a class of proper names in the 
later Hebrew. (Hebr. und Chald. Handw. 8. v.) 
H. 


JA’ALA (NPY? [wild she-goat]: "1eaha; 
[Alex. FA. leanA :] Jahala). Bene-Jaala [sons 
of J.] were among the descendants of ‘ Solomon's 
slaves’? who returned from Babylon with Zerub- 
babel (Neh. vii. 58). The name also occurs as — 


JA’ALAH (719 [as above]: "leqad; Alex. 
leAa: Jali), Ezr. ii. 56; and in Esdras as JEELI. 


JA’ALAM (D099: whom God hides, Ges.: 
*teyAdu: Shelon, Ihelom), a son of Esau by his wife 
AHMOLIBAMAH (Gen. xxxvi. 5, 14, 18; cf. 1 Chr. 
i 35), and a phylarch (A. Y. “duke ”’) or head of 
a tribe of Edom. E. S. P. 


JA’ANAT [3 ayl.] (22): [whom Jehovah 
stnsicers}: “layly; [Vat. lavew;] Alex. lavas: 
Jani), a chief man in the tribe of Gad (1 Chr. 
v. 12). The LXX. have connected the following 
name, Shaphat, to Jaunai, and rendered it as I. 6 
ypappareds. 

J A’ARE-OR’EGIM ("78 ‘y? [see 
fra}: "Apiopylu; [Vat. Alex. -yeu:] Saltus 
polymilarius), according to the present text of 2 
tam. xxi. 19, a Bethlehemite, and the father of 
Elhanan who slew Goliath (the words ‘the brother 
Wf,’ are added in the A. V.). 


In the parallel pas- , 
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sage, 1 Chr. xt. 5, besides other differences, Jair is 
found instead of Jaare, and Oregim is omitted. 
Oregim is not. elsewhere found as a proper name, 
nor is it a common word; and occurring as it does 
without doubt at the end of the verse (A. V. 
‘‘ weavers ’'), in a sentence exactly parallel to that 
in 1 Sam. xvii. 7, it is not probable that it should 
also occur in the middle of the same. The con- 
clusion of Kennicott (Dissertation, 80) appears a 
just one —that in the latter place it has been 
interpolated from the former, and that Jair or Jaor 
is the correct reading instead of Jaare. [ELHANAN, 
vol. i. p. 697 a.} 

Still the agreement of the ancient versions with 
the present Hebrew text affords a certain corrobora- 
tion to that text, and should not be overlooked. 
[Jatr.] 

The Peshito, followed by the Arabic, substitutes 
for Jaare-Oregim the name ‘“ Malaph the weaver,” 
to the meaning of which we have no clew. The 
Targum, on the other hand, doubtless anxious to 
avoid any apparent contradiction of the narrative 
in 1 Sam. xvii., substitutes David for Elhanan, 
Jesse for Jaare, and is led by the word Oregim to 
relate or possibly to invent a statement as to Jesse's 
calling — * And David son of Jesse, weaver of the 
veils of the house of the sanctuary, who was of 
Bethlehem, slew Goliath the Gittite.’”” By Jerome 
Jaare is translated by sad/us, and Oregim by poly- 
mitartus (comp. Quest. Hebr. on both passages). 
In Josephus’ 8 account (Ant. vii. 12, § 2) the Israelite 
champion is said to have been “ Nephan the kins- 
man of David (Nepdvos 6 ovyyervhs avrov); the 
word kinsman perhaps referring to the Jewish tra- 
dition of the identity of Jair and Jesse, or simply 
arising from the mention of Bethlehem. 

In the received Hebrew text Jaare is written 
with a small or suspended R, showing that in the 
opinion of the Masorets that letter is uncertain. 


JA’ASAU Qwy but the Keri has WD, 


i.e. Jaasai [Jehovah makes, or is maker]: and so 
the Vulg. Just), one of the Bene-Bani who had 
married a foreign wife, and had to put her away 
(Kzr. x. 37). In the parallel list of 1 Esdras the 
name is not recognizable. The I.X X. had a different 


text — kal éwolnooy = atwys 1 


JAA/SIEL (ON WP? [whom God created): 
‘Yaocha; (Vat. Acemp;] Alex. Aoima: Jasiel), 
son of the great Abner, ruler (7923) or “ prince” 


("WZ) of his tribe of Benjamin, in the time of 
David (1 Chr. xxvii. 21). 


JAAZANYAH Gr3tN) and TPIT) 
[whom Jehorah hears}). 1. YA’AZAN- YA’HU 
(leCovlas; [Vat. OCovias:] Jezonis), one of the 
“ captains of the forces’ who accompanied Johanan 
ben-Kareah to pay his respects to Gedaliah at Miz- 
pah after the fall of Jerusalem (2 K. xxv. 23), and 
who appears afterwards to have assisted in recover- 
ing Ishmael's prey from his clutches (comp. Jer. 
xli. 11). After that, he probably went to Egypt 
with the rest (Jer. xliii. 4, 5). He is described as 
the “son of the (not ‘a’) Maachathite.’’ In the 
narrative of Jeremiah the name is slightly changed 
to JEZANIAT. 

2. YA’AZAN-YA’HU (‘lexovlas: Alex. leCovas: 
Jezonias), son of Shaphan: leader of the band of 
seventy of the elders of Israel, who were seer. by 
Ezekiel worshipping before the idols on th wall of 
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ehe court of the house of Jehovah (Ez. viii. 11). 
[t is possible that he is identical with — 
3. YA‘AZAN-YAW’ (‘Iexovias: Jezontas), son of 


Azur; one of the “ princes * (‘TW’) of the people 
against whom Ezekiel was directed to prophesy 
(kz. xi. 1). 

4. YA’AZAN-YAH’ (‘leyovlas: Jezonias), a Re- 
chabite, son of Jeremiah. He appears to have been 
the sheikh of the tribe at the time of Jeremiah's 
interview with them (Jer. xxxv. J). [JEHON- 
ADAD.] 

JA’AZER and JA’ZER [helper, Ges.; or 
place hedged about, Fiirst: see infra}. (The form 
of this name is much varied both in the A. V. and 
the Hebrew, though the one does not follow the 
other. In Num. xxxii. it is twice given Jazer and 
once Jaazer, the Hebrew being in all three cases 


“VP"** [2], ge. Ya’ezzer. Elsewhere in Numbers 
and in Josh. xiii. it is Jaazer; but in Josh. xxi., in 
2 Sam. xxiv., Isaiah and Jeremiah, Jazer: the He- 


brew in all these is “T°, Ya'ezer. In Chronicles 
it is also Jazer; but here the Hebrew is in the 


extended form of “TY3, Ya’ezeir, a form which 


the Samar. Codex also presents in Num. xxxii. 
The LXX. have 'Ia(hp, but once [2 Sam. xxiv. 5] 
"EAré(ep, Alex. EA:a¢np — including the affixed 
Heb. particle, [and in 1 Chr. vi. 81, Vat. racep; 
xxvi. 31, Vat. Pia¢np, Alex. Pa(np:] Vulg. Jazer, 
Jaser, [Jezer]). A town on the east of Jordan, 
in or near to Gilead (Num. xxxii. 1, 3; 1 Chr. 
xxvi. 31). We first hear of it in possession of the 
Amorites, and as taken by Israel after Heshbon, 
and on their way from thence to Bashan (Num. 
xxi. 32).4 It was rebuilt subsequently by the chil- 
dren of Gad (xxxii. 35), and was a prominent place 
in their territory (Josh. xiii. 25; 2 Sam. xxiv. 5). 
It was allotted to the Merarite Levites (Josh. xxi. 
39; 1 Chr. vi. 81), but in the time of David it 
would appear to have been occupied by Hebronites, 
t. e. descendants of Kohath (1 Chr. xxvi. 31). It 
seems to have given its name to a district of de- 
pendent or “daughter” towns (Num. xxi. 32, A. V. 
“villages; 1 Mace. v. 8), the “land of Jazer”’ 
(Num. xxxii. 1). In the * burdens ’’ proclaimed 
over Moab by Isaiah and Jeremiah, Jazer is men- 
tioned so as to imply that there were vineyards 
there, and that the cultivation of the vine had ex- 
tended thither from SipmMan (Is. xvi. 8, 9; Jer. 
xlvili. 32). In the latter passage, as the text at 
present stands, mention is made of the * Sea of 
Jazer" (“TPS 5%). This may have been some 
pool or lake of water, or possibly is an ancient cor- 
ruption of.the text, the LXX. having a different 
reading —wéAis ‘I, (See Gesenius, Jesuia, i. 
550.) 

Jazer was known to Eusebius and Jerome, and 
its position is laid down with minuteness in the 
Unomasticun as 10 (or 8, 8. voc. “A(wp) Roman 
miles west of Philadelphia (Amman), and 15 from 
Heshbon, and as the source of a river which falls 
into the Jordan. ‘T'wo sites bearing the names of 
Chirbet Szar and es-Szir, on the road westward 
of Amman, were pointed out to Seetzen in 1806 
(Rersen, 1854, i. 397, 398). The latter of these was 
passed also by Burckhardt (Syr. 364) at 24 hours 


@ In Num. xxi. 24, where the present Hebrew text 


JABBOK 


below Fuheis going south. The ruins apyear te 
have been on the left (east) of the road, and beue 
them and the road is the source of the J#’are Szir 


( JO): oF Mujeb ex Srir (Seetzen), answering 


though certainly but imperfectly, to the worayds 
peéeyioros of Eusebius. Seetzen conjectures that 
the sea of Jazer may have been at the source of 
this brook, considerable marshes or pools sometimes 
existing at these spots. (Comp. his early sugyes- 
tion of the source of the Wady Serka, p. 393.) 
Szir, or Seir, is shown on the map of Van de Velde 
as 9 Roman miles W. of Amman, and about 12 
from Heshbon. And here, until further investiga- 
tion, we must be content to place Jazer. G. 


JAAZV’AH (PTY, i.e. Yaaziya’bu [whom 
Jehovah consoles): Oia; [Vat. OCem:} Oziaw), 
apparently a third son, or a descendant, of Merari 
the Levite, and the founder of an independent 
house in that family (1 Chr. xxiv. 26, 27); neither 
he nor his descendants are mentioned elsewhere 
(comp. the lists in xxiii. 21-23; kx. vi. 19, &c.). 
The word Beno (1223), which follows Jaaziah, 


should probably be translated « his son,’* i. ¢. the 
son of Merari. 


JAA’ZIEL (Serpe [thom God consoles): 
"OCA [Vat. FA. -Cer-]; Alex. Inova: Jaziel), 
one of the Levites of the second order who were 
appointed by David to perform the musical service 
before the ark (1 Chr. xv. 18). If AZIEL in ver. 
20 is a contracted form of the same name — and 
there is no reason to doubt it (comp. Jesharelah 
and Asharelah, 1 Chr. xxv. 2, 14) — his business 
was to ‘+ sound the psaltery on Alamoth.”’ 

* In the A. V. ed. 1611 the name is written 
Jaziel, as in the Bishops’ Bible and the Vul- 
gate. A. 


JA’/BAL (Das (a stream]: "IwBhA ; (Alex. 
IwBeA:}] Jubel\, the son of Lamech and Adah 
(Gen. iv. 20) and brother of Jubal. Though de 
scended fram a dweller in a city (ver. 17), he is 
described as the father of such as dwell in tents 
and have cattle, Bochart (/fieroz. i. ii. c. 44, near 
the end) points out the difference between his mode 
of life and Abel's. Jahbal's was a migratory life, 
and his possessions probably included other animals 
besides sheep. ‘The shepherds who were before him 
may have found the land on which they dwelt suf- 
ficiently productive for the constant sustenance of 
their flocks in the neighborhood of their fixed 
abodes. W. T. Bz 


JAB’BOK (2° [streaming forth, flowing, 
Sim. Ges.]: ['Ia8d«; in Gen. xxxii. 22, Rom.) 
"laBox: Jaboc, [Jeboc}), a stream which inter- 
sects the mountain-range of Gilead (comp. Josh. 
xii. 2, and 5), and falls into the Jordan about mid- 
way between the sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea. 
There is some dithculty in interpreting two or three 
passaves of Scripture in which the Jabbok is spoken 
of as “the border of the children of Ammon.” 
The following facts may perhaps throw some light 
upon them: — The Ammonites at one time pos- 
sessed the whole country between the rivers Arnon 
and Jabbok, from the Jordan on the west to the 
wilderness on the east. They were driven out of it 
by Sihon king of the Amorites; and he was in tum 
expelled by the Israclites. Yet long subsequent to 


ans FY (A. V. © strong”), the LXX. have read ‘IaZip. , these events, the country was popularly called ~ the 


JABESH 


land of the Ammonites,"’ and was even claimed by 
them (Judg. xi. 12-22). For this reason the Jab- 
bok is still called “the border of the children of 
Ammon” in Deut. iii. 16, and Josh. xii. 2. Again, 
when the Ammonites were driven out by Sihon 
from their ancient territory, they touk possession 
of the eastern plain, and of a considerable section 
of the eastern defiles of Gilead, around the sources 
and upper branches of the Jabbok. Rabbath-Am- 
mon, their capital city (2 Sam. xi.), stood within 
the mountains of Gilead, and on the banks of a 
tributary to the Jabbok. This explains tbe state- 


ment in Num. xxi. 24— Israel possessed his | 


(Sihon‘s) Jand trom Arnon unto Jabbok, unto the 


children of Ammon (JWY YA"TY), for the 
border of the children of Ammon was strong’? — 
the border among the defiles of the upper Jabbok 
was strung. ‘This also illustrates Deut. ii. 37, 
“ Only unto the land of the children of Ammon 
thou camest not, unto every place of the torrent 
Jabbok (7735 ‘ra 5D), and unto the cities 
in the mountains, and every place which the Lord 
our God forbad.”’ 

It was on the south bank of the Jabbok the in- 
terview took place between Jacob and Esau (Gen. 
xxxii. 22); and this river afterwards became, to- 
wards its western part, the boundary between the 
kinzdoms of Sihon and Og (Josh. xii. 2, 5). Euse- 
bius rightly places it between Gerasa and Phila- 
delphia (Onuom. s. y.); and at the present day it 
separates the province of Belka from Jebel Ajlin. 
Its modern name is Wady Zurka. It rises in the 
plateau east of Gilead, and receives many tributaries 
from both north and south in the eastern declivities 
of the mountain-range — one of these comes from 
Gerasa, another from Kabbath-Ammon; but all of 
them are mere winter streams. The Zurka cuts 
through Gilead in a deep, narrow defile. Through- 
out the lower part of its course it is fringed with 
thickets of cane and oleander, and the banks above 
are cluthed+ with oak-forests. Towards its mouth 
the stream is perennial, and in winter often im- 
passable. J.L P. 

* Yor other notices of the Jabbok, its history 
and scenery, the reader may see Robinson's Piys. 
Geogr. pp. 57, 156 f.; Tristram'’s Land of Israel, 
pp. 476, 563 (2d ed.); Stanley’s S. f P. p. 290 
(Amer. ed.); Porter's Handbovk of Syria, p. 310 f.; 
and Lynch's Ezpeditwn to the Dead Sea, p. 253. 
The ford of Jabbok which Jacob crossed with his 
family on his return from Mesopotamia (Gen. xxxii. 
13 ff.) is pointed out at Kaliat Serka, on the great 
Damascus road through Gilead. A legend which 
contradicts the Kiblical account assigns the passage 
to the Jordan, north of the Sea of Galilee. See 
Ritter’s Geugr. of Palestine, Gave’s transl. ii. 228. 
The depression which marks the valley of the Zerku 
(Jabbok) can be seen from the heights near Bethel 
(Rob. des. i. 444, 2d ed.). H. 


JA’BESH (wa (dry, parched]: "laBis; 
rVat. laBeis;] Alex. ABets, IaBecs; Joseph. 
"laBnoos: Jabes). l. Father of SHALLUM, the 
15th king of Israel (2 K. xv. 10, 13, 14). 

2. [Vat. IaBers; Alex. in 1 Sam., EraBers: in 
{ Chr., IaBeis.] The short form of the name 
JABESH-GILEAD (1 Chr. x. 12 only). [The short 
forni also occurs in 1 Sam. xi. 1, 3, 5, 9, 10, xxxi. 
12, 13. — A.] 


JA'BESH-GIL‘'EAD (P93 Wa, also 
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RU *2*, 1 Sam. xi. 1, 9, &e., dry, from WA, to be 
dry; (1 Sam. xi. 1, 2 Sam. xxi. 12,] 'IaBls [Vat 
Alex. -Beis} Padad8; [1 Sam. xi. 9, IaBis (Vat 
~Beis); Alex. EraBers Tadaad; 1 Sam. xxxi. 11, 
2 Sam. ii. 4, 5, IaBis (Vat. -Bers, Alex. EcaBeis) 
THs Tadaadlridos (Vat. -Se:-); 1 Chr. x. 11, 
Tadad3:] Jubes Galaad), or Jabesh in the terri- 
tory of Gilead. [GILEAD.] In its widest sense 
Gilead included the half tribe of Manasseh (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 21) as well as the tribes of Gad and Reuben 
(Num. xxxii. 1-42) east of the Jordan —and of 
the cities of Gilead, Jabesh was the chief. It is first 
|mentioned in connection with the cruel vengeance 
taken upon its inhabitants for not coming up to 
Mizpeh on the occasion of the fierce war between 
the children of Israel and the tribe of Benjamin. 
Every male of the city was put to the sword, and 
all virgins — to the number of 400 — seized to be 
given in marriage to the 600 men of Benjamin that 
remained (Judg. xxi. 8-14). Nevertheless the city 
survived the lugs of its males; and being attacked 
subsequently by Nahash the Ammonite, vave Saul 
an opportunity of displaying his prowess in its 
defense, and silencing all otjections made by the 
children of Belial to his sovereignty (1 Sam. xi. 
1-15). Neither were his exertions in behalf of this 
city unrequited; for when he and his three sons 
were slain by the Philistines in Mount Gilboa (1 
Sam. xxxi. 8), the men of Jabesh-Gilead came by 
night and took down their corpses trom the walls 
of Beth-shan where they had been exposed as 
trophies; then burnt the bodies, and buried the 
bones under a tree near the city — observing a strict 
funeral fast for seven days (bid. 13). David does 
not foryvet to bless them for this act of piety towards 
his old master, and his more than brother (2 Sam. 
ii. 5); though he afterwards had their remains 
translated to the ancestral sepulchre in the tribe 
of Benjamin (2 Sam. xxi. 14). As to the site of 
the city, it is not defined in the O. T., but Euse- 
bius (Onomast. 8. v.) places it beyond Jordan, 6 
miles from Pella on the mountain-road to Gerasa; 
where its name is probably preserved in the Wady 
Yubes, which, flowing from the east, enters the 
Jordan below Beth-shan or Scythopolis. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Robinson (A101. Res. iii. 319), the ruin 
ed- Deir, on the S. side of the Wady, still marks 
its site. E. S. Ff. 


JA‘BEZ (V2Yy? [who causes sorrow, Ges.; 


possibly a high place, Fiirst]: 'IdBis; [Vat. Pa- 
peoap;) Alex. TaBns: Jabes), apparently a place 
at which the families of the scribes (O°7D) 
resided, who belonged to the families of the Kenites 
(1 Chr. ii. 55). It occurs among the descendants 
of Salma, who was of Judah, and closely connected 
with Bethlehem (ver. 51), possibly the father of 
Boaz; and also — though how is not clear — with 
Joab. The Targum states some curious particulars, 
which, however, do not much elucidate the diffi- 
culty, and which are probably a mixture of trust- 
worthy tradition and of mere invention based on 
philological grounds. Rechab is there identified 
with Rechabiah the son of Eliezer, Moses’ younger 
son (1 Chr. xxvi. 25), and Jabez with Othniel the 
Kenezzite, who bore the name of Jabez ‘ because 


he founded by his counsel (TT3"Q) a school 
(SE°DF) of disciples called Tirathites, Shim. 
eathites, and Sucathites."’ See also the quotations 
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from Tal nud, Temurah, in Buxtorf's Lez. col. 966, 
where a similar derivation is given. 

2. ['IyaBhs; Alex. layBns, rans: ] The name 
securs again in the genealogies of Judah (1 Chr. 
iv. 9,10) ia passage of remarkable detail inserted 
in a genealogy again connected with Bethlehem 
(ver. 4). Here a different force is attached to the 


name. It is made to refer to the sorrow (ax, 
otzeb) with which his mother bore him, and also to 


his prayer that evil may not grieve Cay >) him. 
Jabez was “more honorable than his brethren,” 

though who they were is not ascertainavle. It is 
very doubtful whether any connection exists be- 
tween this genealogy and that in ii. 50-55. Several 
names appear in both — Hur, Ephratah, Bethlehem, 
Zareathites (in A. V. iv. 2 inaccurately “ Zorath- 
ites '’), Joab, Caleb; and there is much similarity 
between others, as Rechab and Rechah, Eshton and 
Eshtaulites; but any positive connection seems un- 
demonstrable. The Targum repeats its identifica- 
tion of Jabez and Othniel. 

These pasaaves in the Targums are worthy of 
remark, not only because they exemplify the same 
l.abit of playing on words and seeking for deriva- 
tions which is found in the above and many other 
passages of the Bible, both early and late, but also 
because, as often as not, the puns do not now exist 
in the Rabbinical Hebrew in which these para- 
phrases are written, although they appear if that 
labbinical Hebrew is translated back into Biblical 
Ilebrew. There are several cases of this in the 
‘Targuin above quoted, namely, on 1 Chr. ii. 55 (see 
Tirathim, Socathim, etc.), and others in the Tar- 
gum on Ruth, in the additions to the genealogy at 
the end of that book. One example will show what 


is intended. «Obed (T3'D) was he who served 
the Lord of the world with a perfect heart.” 


Served’ in Biblical Hebrew is “TAV%, from the 
sume root as Obed, but in the dialect of the Tar- 


gum it is TODS, so that the allusion (like that 


in Coleridge's famous pun) exists, as it stands, 
neither for the eye nor the ear. G. 


JA'BIN (}°D [intelligent, Fiirst; one whom 
God observes, Ges.}: "IaBis; [Vat. Alex. IaBers: 
Jabin]). 1. King of Hazor, a royal city in the 
north of Palestine, near the waters of Merom, who 
organized a confederacy of the northern princes 
against the Israelites (Josh. xi. 1-3). He assembled 
an army, which the Scripture narrative merely com- 
pares to the sands for multitude (ver. 4), but which 
Josephus reckons at 300,000 foot, 10,000 horse, and 
20,000 chariots. Joshua, encouraged by God, sur- 
prised this vast army of allied forces “ by the waters 
of Merom’”' (ver. 7; near Kedesh, according to 
Josephus), utterly routed them, cut the hoof-sinews 
of their horses, and burnt their chariots with fire 
at a place which from that circumstance may have 
derived its name of MisREPHOTH-MAIm (Hervey, 
On the Genealogies, p. 228). [MIsREPHOTH- 
Maim.] It is probable that in consequence of this 
battle the confederate kings, and Jabin among 
them, were reduced to vassaluge, for we find im- 
mediately afterwards that Jabin is safe in his capital. 
But during the ensuing wars (which occupied some 


@ Tn Josh. xv. 46, after the words “from Ekron,”’ 
he LXX. add "Jexva', Jabneh, instead of “even unto 
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time, Josh. xi. 18), Joshua “tumed back,"’ ana 
perhaps on some fresh rebellion of Jabin, inflicted 
on him a signal and summary vengeance, making 
Hazor an exception to the general rule of not burn- 
ing the conquered cities of Canaan (xi. 1-14; 
Joseph. Ant. v. 1, § 18; Ewald, Gesch. ii. 328). 

2. [In Judg., "laBiv (Vat. -Bew): Alex. lagesy, 
IaBew; in Ps., "laBely.] A king of Hazor, whose 
general Sisera was defeated by Barak, whose army 
is described in much the same terms as that of his 
predecessor (Judg. iv. 3, 13), and who suffered pre- 
cisely the same fate. We have already pointed out 
the minute similarity of the two narratives (Josh. 
xi.; Judg. iv., v.), and an attentive comparison of 
them with Josephus (who curiously omits the namie 
of Jabin altogether in hia mention of Joshua‘s 
victory, although his account is ful] of detziis) 
would easily supply further points of resemblance. 
{Barak; DEBoRAH.] It is indeed by no means 
impossible that in the course of 150 years Hazor 
should have risen from its ashes, and even reas- 
sumed its preéminence under sovereigns who still 
bore the old dynastic name. But entirely inde- 
pendent considerations show that the period be- 
tween Joshua and Barak could not have been 150 
years, and indeed tend to prove that those two 
chiefs were contemporaries (Hervey, Genenl. p. 
228); and we are therefore led to regard the two 
accounts of the destruction of Hazor and Jabin as 
really applying to the same monarch, and the same 
event. What is to prevent us from supposing that 
Jabin and his confederate kings were defeated beth 
by Joshua and by Barak, and that distinct accounts 
of both victories were preserved? The most casual 
reader of the narrative cannot but be struck by the 
remarkable resemblance between the two stories 
There is no ground whatever to throw doubts on 
the historical veracity of the earlier narrative, as is 
done by Hasse (p. 129), Maurer (ad loc.), Studer 
(on Judges, p. 90), and De Wette (inl. p. 231), 
according to Keil, on Josh. xi. 10-15; and by 
Rosenmiiller (Schol. Jos. xi. 11); but, when the 
chronological arguments are taken into considera- 
tion, we do not (in spite of the difficulties which 
still remain) consider Havernick successful in re- 
moving the improbabilities which beset the com- 
mon supposition that this Jabin lived long after 
the one which Joshua defeated. At any rate we 
cannot agree with Winer in denouncing any attempt 
to identify them with each other as the ne jAus 
ultra of uncritical audacity. F. W. F. 


JAB’NEEL (N92? [God permits or causes 
to build]). The name of two towns in Palestine. 

1. (In O. T. AeByd; [Vat. Aeuva;] Alex. laB- 
ynA; in Apocr. "lauyela: Jebneel, Jamnia.) Une 
of the points on the northern boundary of Judah, 
not quite at the sea, though near it¢ (Josh. xv. 
11). There is no sign, however, of its ever having 
been occupied by Judah. Josephus (Ant. v. 1, § 
22) attributes it to the Danites. There was a con- 
stant struggle going on between that tribe and the 
Philistines for the possession of all the places in 
the lowland plain [Dan], and it is not surprising 
that the next time we meet with Jabneel it should 
be in the hands of the latter (2 Chr. xxvi. 6). Uz- 
ziah dispossessed them of it, and demolished its 
fortifications. Here it is in the shorter form of 


the sea; probably reading EP iad for the present 
word 71°, 
TT 


JABNEEL 


JaBurn. In its Greek garb, IAmNnA, it is fre- 
quently mentioned in the Maccabees (1 Macc. iv. 
15, v. 58, x. 69, xv. 40), in whose time it was 
ayain a strong place. According to Josephus (dnt. 
xii. 8, § 6) Gorgias was governor of it: but the 
text of the. Maccabees (2 Macc. xii. 32) bas Idu- 
mea. At this time there was a harbor on the 
evast, to which, and the vessels lying there, Judas 
set fire, and the conflagration was seen at Jerusa- 
lem, a distance of about 25 miles (2 Macc. xii. 9). 
‘The harbor is also inentioned by Pliny, who in con- 
sequence speaks of the town as double — due Jam- 
nes (see the quotations in Reland, p. 823). Like 
Ascalon and Gaza, the harbor bore the title of 
Majumas, perhaps a Coptic word, meaning the 
‘ place on the sea”’ (Reland, p. 590, &c.; Raumer, 
p- 174, note, 184, note; Kenrick, Phenicta, pp. 27, 
29). At the time of the fall of Jerusalem, Jabneh 
was one of the most populous places of Judea, and 
contained a Jewish school of great fame,* whose 
learned doctors are often mentioned in the Talmud. 
The great Sanhelrim was also held here. In this 
holy city, according to an early Jewish tradition, 
was buried the great Gamaliel. His tomb was 
visited by Parchi in the lith century (Zunz, in 
Asher’s en). of Tudela, ii. 439, 440; also 98). 
[In the time of Eusebius, however, it had dwindled 
to a small place, roAiyyn, merely requiring casual 
mention (Qromasticon). In the 6th century, under 
Justinian, it became the seat of a Christian bishop 
(Epiphanius, adr. Her. lib. ii. 730). Under the 
Crusaders it bore the corrupted name of Ibelin, and 
gave a title to a line of Counts, one of whom, Jean 
d'Ibelin, about 1250, restored to efficiency the fa- 
mous code of the * Assises de J¢rusalem "’ (Gibbon. 
ch. 58 ad jin.; also the citations in Raumer, Pa- 
lastina, p. 185). 

The modern village of } "ebna, or more accurately 


Tena (Ling), stands about two miles from the 
sea, on a slight eminence just south of the Nuhr 
Ruin. It is about 11 miles south of Jaffa, 7 
from Ramleh, and 4 from Akir (Ekron). It prob- 
ably occupies its ancient site, for some remains of 
old buildings are to be seen, possibly relics of the 
fortress which the Crusaders built there (Porter, 
Handbook, p. 274). G. 

. Raumer (Paldstina, p. 203, 4te Aufl.) regards 
Jabneel and Jabneh as probably the same.  Fiirst 
(Hand. i. 479) denies that they are the same, re- 
garding Jabneh indeed as represented by Yedbna, 
but the site of Jabneel as lost. The traveller go- 
ing from Esdud (Ashdod) to Ydfa (Joppa) passes 
near Yedna, conspicuous on a hill to the rivht, at 
the foot of which is a well from which the water is 
raised by a large wheel. ‘The women of the vil- 
lage may be seen here in picturesque groups, with 
their water-skins and jars, at almost any hour. <A 
slab of antique marble forms the front-piece of the 
watering-trough, and other similar fragments lie 
scattered here and there. Ata little distance fur-| an 
ther south occur a few remains of a Roman aque- 
duct. ‘The Gamaliel whose tomb is shown at Yebna 
(see above) must be understood to be Gamaliel the 
younger, a grandson of the great Gamaliel who 
was Paul's teacher. (See Sepp's Jerus. und das 


& ® Graetz (Geschichte der Juden, iv. 13) speaks of 
this idea of a renowned Jewish school at Jabneh be- 
fore the fall of Jerusalem as unfounded. All its celeb- 
“ity, if not its existence, was subsequent to that event. 

H. 
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hetl. Land, ii. 501.) The origiu, studies, and fame 
of the Jewish school established at Jamnia or 
Yebna after the destruction of Jerusalem foim 
an important chapter in the history of rabbinical 
and Biblical literature. Lightfoot furnishes an out- 
line of the subject (Opp. ii. pp. 141-144, Amsterd. 
1686). The best modern account of this seminary 
and its influence on the philosophy and religious 
ideas of the Jews is probably that of Dr. H. 
Graetz in the opening chapter of his Geachichte 
der Juden, vol. iv. (Berlin, 1853). The reader may 
see also Jost’s Geschichte der Jsraeliten, iii. 185 ff. ; 
and Dean Milman's History of the Jews, vol. ii. 
bk. xvii. (Amer. ed.). H. 

2. (‘lepOanul; Alex. IaSvnA; [Comp. ‘Iaf- 
vihd:] Jebnaél.) One of the landmarks on the 
boundary of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 33, only). It is 
named next after Adami-Nekeb, and had appar- 
ently Lakkum between it and the “outgoings ’’ of 
the boundary at the Jordan. But little or no clew 
can be got from the passage to its situation. 
Doubtless it is the same place which, as 'lauvela 
(Vita, § 37), and "lauyié (&. J. it. 20, § 6), is 
mentioned by Josephus among the villages in Upper 
Gulilee, which, though strong in themselves (wer- 
pwders obcas), were fortified by him in anticipation 
of the arrival of the Romans. The other villazes 
named by him in the same connection are Meroth, 
Achabare, or the rock of the Achabari, and Seph. 
Schwarz (p. 181) mentions that the later name of 
Jabneel was Kefr Yumih,> the village by the sea. 
Taking this with the vague indications of Josephus, 
we should be disposed to look for its traces at the 
N. W. part of the Sea of Galilee, in the hill coun- 
try. G. 


JAB/NEH (77) . 3 [he lets or causes to build): 


"laBvhp; [ Vat. ABevynp] Alex. JaBeis: Jabnin), 
2 Chr. xxvi. 6. [JABNEEL.] 


JA'CHAN (JY? [affliction or ayflicted]: 
"Iwaydy; [Vat. Xiua:}] Alex. layay: Jachan), 


one of seven chief men of the tribe of Gad (1 Chr. 
v. 13). 


JA’CHIN (]82° [he shall establish] + im 
Kings, "Iaxovp, Alex. laxovv; but in Chr. Ka- 
Tép@wors in both MSS.; Josephus, layiv: Jachin, 
Jachim), one of the two pillars which were set up 
‘Sin the porch’ (1 K. vii. 21) or before the temple 
(2 Chr. iii. 17) of Solomon. It was the “richt- 
hand” one of the two; by which is probably meant 
the south (comp. 1 K. vii. 39). However, both the 
position and the structure of these famous columns 
are full of difficulties, and they will be most suit- 
ably examined in describing the TEMpLe. Inter- 
preted as a Hebrew word Jachin signities firmness 
[See Boaz 2.] 


JA’CHIN (7°23 [as above]: "Ayelv, Iaxely, 
ie ds {in Num., Vat. Alex. Iayeiw; in Gen. 

Ex.,] Alex. layeiu: Jachin). 1. Fourth son 
of Simeon (Gen. Be 10; Ex. vi. 15); founder of 
the family of the JACIINITES (Num. xxvi. 12). 

2. (In 1 Chr. ix. and Neh., layiy, Vat. Alex. 
laxews in 1 Chr. xxiv., 'Aylu, Vat. Ayeiu, Alex. 
layew.} Head of the 21st course of priests in 
the time of David. Some of the course returned 
from Babylon (1 Chr. ix. 10, xxiv. 17; Neh. xi. 





b Can the name in the Vat. LXX. (given above) be 
a corruption of this? It van hardly be corrupted 
from Jamnia or Jabneel. 
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10). [Jotanrrs.] Jacimus, the original name of 
Alcimus (1 Mace. vii. 5, &c.; Joseph. Ant. xii., ix. 
§ 7), who was the first of his family that was high- 
priest, may possibly have been in Hebrew Jachin, 
though the « more properly suggests Jakim. 
"Axelu, ACHim (Matt. i. 14), seems also to be 
the same name. A. C. H. 


JA’CHINITES, THE (93°17 [see above] : 
Yaxiwl [Vat. -ve.}; Alex. o laxeswm: familia Ja- 
chinitarum), the family founded by JACHLN, son 
of Simeon (Num. xxvi. 12). 


JACINTH (SdeivOos: Ayacinthus), a precious 
stone, forming one of the foundations of the walls 
of the new Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 20). It seems 


to be identical with the Hebrew leshem (QU, 
A. V. “ligure ’*), which was employed in the forma- 
tion of the high-priest’s breastplate (Ix. xxviii. 19). 
The jacinth or hyacinth is a red variety of zircon, 
which is found in square prisms, of a white, gray, 
red, reddish-brown, yellow, or pale-green color. Li- 
gurite is a crystallized mineral of a yellowish-green 
or apple-green hue, found in Liguria, and thence 
deriving its name. It was reputed to possess an 
attractive power similar to that of amber (‘Theo- 
phrast. Lapp. 28), and perhaps the Greek Arytpiov, 
which the LXX. gives, was suggested by an appar- 
ent reference to this quality (as if from Aelyeiw, 
“to lick’). The expression in Rev. ix. 17, ‘of 
jacinth,”’ applied to the breastplate, is descriptive 
simply of a hyacinthine, i. e. dark-purple color, and 
has no reference to the stone. W.L. B 


J A’COB (ANDY = supplanter : "laxéB: Ja- 
cob), the second son of Isaac and Rebekah. He 
was born with Esau, when Isaac was 59 and Abra- 
ham 159 years old, probably at the well Lahai-roi. 
His history is related in the latter half of the book 
of Genesis. He grew up a quiet, domestic youth, 
the favorite son of his mother. He bought the 
birthright from his brother Esau; and afterwards, 
at his mother’s instigation, acquired the blessing 
intended for Esau, by practicing a well-known de- 
ceit on Isaac. Hitherto the two sons shared the 
wanderings of Isaac in the South Country; but 
now Jacob, in his 78th year, was sent from the 
family home, to avoid his brother, and to seek a 
wife among his kindred in Padan-aram. As he 
passed through Bethel, God appeared to him. 
After the lapse of 21 years he returned from Padan- 
aram with two wives, two concubines, eleven sons, 
and a daughter, and large property. He escaped 
from the angry pursuit of Laban, from a rencontre 
with Esau, and from the vengeance of the Canaan- 
ites provoked by the murder of Shechem; and in 
each of those three emergencies he was aided and 
strengthened by the interposition of God, and in 
sign of the grace won by a night of wrestling with 
God his name was changed at Jabbok into Israel 
(“soldier of God"’). Deborah and Rachel died 
before he reached Hebron; and it was at Hebron, 
in the 122d year of his age, that he and Esau 
buried their father Isaac. Joseph, the favorite son 
of Jacob, was sold into Egypt eleven years before 
the death of Isaac; and Jacob had probably ex- 
ceeded his 130th year when he went thither, being 
encouraged in a divine vision as he passed for the 
last time through Beer-sheba. He was presented 
to Pharaoh, and dwelt for seventeen years in Ram- 
eses and Goslien. 
Ephraim and Manasseh, and his own sons one 


After giving his solemn blessing | 


JACOB 


by one, and charging the ten to complete then 
reconciliation with Joseph, he died in his 147th 
year. His body was embalmed, carried with great 
care and pomp into the land of Canaan, and depos. 
ited with his fathers, and his wife Leah, in the cave 
of Machpelah. 

The example of Jacob is quoted by the first and 
the last of the minor prophets. Hosea, in the lat- 
ter days of the kingdom, seeks (xii. 3, 4, 12) to 
convert the descendants of Jacob from their state 
of alienation from God, by recalling to their mem- 
ory the repeated acts of God's favor shown to their 
ancestor. And Malachi (i. 2) strengthens the de- 
sponding hearts of the returned exiles by assuring 
them that the love which God bestowed upon Jacob 
was not withheld from them. Besides the frequent 
mention of his name in conjunction with those of 
the other two Patriarchs, there are distinct refer- 
ences to events in the life of Jacob in four books 
of the N. T. In Kom. ix. 11-13, St. Paul adduces 
the history of Jacob's birth to prove that the favor 
of God is independent of the order of natural de 
scent. In Heb. xii. 16, and xi. 21, the transfer of 
the birthright and Jacob’s dying benediction are 
referred to. His vision at Bethel, and his posses- 
sion of land at Shechem are cited in St. John i. 
51, and iv. 5, 12. And St. Stephen, in his speech 
(Acts vii. 12-16), mentions the famine which was 
the means of restoring Jacob to his lost son in 
Egypt, and the burial of the patriach in Shechem. 

Such are the events of Jacob's life recorded in 
Scripture. Some of them require additional no- 
tice. 

1. For the sale of his birthright to Jacob, Esau 
is branded in the N. T. as a “profane person" 
(Heb. xii. 16). The following sacred and impor- 
tant privileges have been mentioned as connected 
with primogeniture in patriarchal times, and as 
constituting the object of Jacob’s desire. (a.) Su- 
perior rank in the family: see Gen. xlix. 3,4. (6.) 
A double portion of the father’s property; so Aben 
Ezra: see Deut. xxi. 17, and Gen. xlviii. 22. (¢.) 
The priestly office in the patriarchal church: see 
Num. viii. 17-19. In favor of this, see Jerome 
ad kvang. Ep. \xxiii. § 6; Jarchi in Gen. xxv.; 
Estius in Hebr. xii.; Shuckford’s Connexion, bk. 
vii.; Blunt, Undes. Coincid. pt. i. 1, §§ 2, 3; and 
against it, Vitringa, Obs. Sac., and J. D. Michaelis, 
Mosaisch. Recht, ii. § 64, cited by Rosenmiiller in 
Gen. xxv. (d.) A conditional promise or adumbra- 
tion of the heavenly inheritance: see Cartwright 
in the Crit. Sacr. on Gen. xxv. (e.) The promise 
of the Seed in which all nations should be blessed, 
though not included in the birthright, may have 
been so regarded by the patriarchs, as it was by 
their descendants, Rom. ix. 8, and Shuckford, viii. 

The whole subject has been treated in separate 
essays by Vitringa in his Obs. Sac. pt. i. 11, § 2; 
also by J. H. Hottinger, and by J. J. Schrider, 
cited by Winer. 

2. With regard to Jacob's acquisition of his 
father's blessing, ch. xxvii., few persons will accept 
the excuse offered by Augustine, Serm. iv. § 22, 
23, for the deceit which he practiced — that it was 
merely a figurative action, and that his personation 
of Esau was justified by his previous purchase of 
Fsau’s birthright. It is not however necessary, 
with the view of cherishing a Christian hatred of 
sin, to heap opprobrious epithets upon a fallible 
man whom the choice of God has rendered ven- 
erable in the eves of believers. Waterland (iv. 208° 
speaks of the conduct of Jacob in language whick 


¢ 
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ls neither wauting in reverence nor likely to en-|in the presence of a more vigorous brother; secretly 


courage the extenuation of guilt. “I do not know 
whether it be justifiable in every particular: | sus- 
pect that it is not. ‘Ihere were several very good 
and laudable circumstances in what Jacob and Re- 
bekah did; but I do not take upon me to acquit 
them of all blame.”” And Blunt (Undes. Coinc.) 
observes that none “of the patriarchs can be set 
up as a model of Christian morals. They lived 
under a code of laws that were not absolutely good, 
perhaps not so good as the Levitical: for as this 
was but a preparation for the more perfect law of 
Christ, so possibly was the patriarchal but a prep- 
aration for the Law of Moses.’ ‘The circumstances 
which led to this unhappy transaction, and the 
retribution which fell upon all parties concerned in 
it, have been carefully discussed by Benson, AHulsean 
Lectures (1822) on Scripture Difficulties, xvi. and 
xvii. See also Woodgate’s Historical Sermons, ix. ; 
and Maurice, Patriarchs and Lawyirers,v. On the 
fulfillment of the prophecies concerning Fsau and 
Jacob, and on Jacob's dying blessing, see Bp. Newton, 
Dissertations on the Prophecies, §§ iii. and iv. 

8. Jacob’s vision at Bethel is considered by 
Miegius in a treatise, De Scala Jacobi, in the 
Thes:surus novus Theolugico-Philologicus, i. 195. 
See also Augustine, Serm. cxxii. His stratagem 
with Laban’s cattle is commented on by Jerome, 
Quest. in Gen. Opp. iii. 352, and by Nitschmann, 
De corylo Jacobi in Thes. nov. Theol.-Phil. i. 201. 

4. Jacob’s polygamy is an instance of a patri- 
archal practice quite repugnant to Christian moral- 
ity, but to be accounted for on the ground that the 
time had not then come for a full expression of the 
will of God on this subject. The mutual rights of 
husband and wife were recognized in the history 
of the Creation; but instances of polygamy are 
frequent among persons mentioned in the sacred 
records from Lamech (Gen. iv. 19) to Herod 
(Joseph. Ant, xvii. 1, § 2). In times when frequent 
wars increased the number of captives and orphans, 
and reduced nearly all service to slavery, there may 
have been some reason for extending the recognition 
and protection of the law to concubines or half- 
wives as Bilhah and Zilpah. And in the case of 
Jacob, it is right to bear in mind that it was not 
his original intention to marry both the daughters 
of Laban. (See on this subject Augustine, Contra 
Fuustum, xxii. 47-54.) 

5. Jacob's wrestling with the angel at Jabbok is 
the suliject of Augustine’s Sermo v.; compare with 
it De Civitate Dei, xvi. 39. 

In Jacob may be traced a combination of the 
quiet patience of his father with the acquisitiveness 
which seems to have marked his mother's family ; 
and in Esau, as in Ishmael, the migratory and in- 
dependent character of Abraham was developed into 
the enterprising habits of a warlike hunter-chief. 
Jacob, whose history occupies a larger space, leaves 
on the reader's mind a less favorable impression 
than either of the other patriarchs with whom he 
is joined in equal honor in the N. T. (Matt. viii. 
11). But in considering his character we must 
bear in mind that we know not what limits were 
set in those days to the knowledge of God and the 
sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit. <A timid, 
thoughtful boy would acquire no self-reliance in a 
secluded home. There was little scope for the 
exercise of intelligence, wide sympathy, generosity, 
Yankness. Growing up a stranger to the great 
joys and great sorrows of natural life — deaths, and 
wedlock, and births; irwred to caution and restraint 


stimulated by a belief that God designed for him 
some superior blessing, Jacob was perhaps in a fah 
way to become a narrow, selfish, deceitful, disap- 
pointed man. But, after dwelling for more than 
half a life-time in solitude, he is driven from home 
by the provoked hostility of his more powerful 
brother. Then in deep and bitter sorrow the out- 
cast begins life afresh long after youth has passed, 
and finds himself brought first of all unexpectedly 
into that close personal communion with God which 
elevates the soul, and then into that enlarged inter- 
course with men which is capable of drawing out 
all the better feelings of human nature. An unseen 
world was opened. God revived and renewed to 
him that slumbering promise over which he had 
brooded for threescore years, since he learned it in 
childhood from his mother. Angels conversed with 
him. Gradually he felt more and morv the watch- 
ful care of an ever present spiritual Father. Face 
to face he wrestled with the Representative of the 
Almighty. And so, even though the moral conse- 
quences of his early transgressions hung about him, 
and saddened him with a deep knowledge of all the 
evil of treachery and domestic envy, and partial 
judgment, and filial disobedience, yet the increasing 
revelations of God enlightened the old age of the 
patriarch; and at last the timid ‘ supplanter,” the 
man of subtle devices, waiting for the salvation of 
Jehovah, dies the “soldier of God"’ uttering the 
messages of God to his remote posterity. 

For reflections on various incidents in Jacob's 
life, see Bp. Hall's Contemplutions, bk. iii. Many 
rabbinical legends concerning him may be found 
in Eisenmenger’s Enid. Jtwlenthum, and in the 
Jerusilem Targum. In the Koran he is often 
nentioned in conjunction with the other two patri- 
archs (ch. 2, and elsewhere). W. T. B. 

* Some of the other writers on the subject of 
this article may be mentioned: Hess, Geschichte der 
Patriarchen, ii. 67-423, the fullest of his Scripture 
histories. Kurtz, Geschichte des A. Bundes, i. 239- 
338, valuable as a historical sketch, and for its 
vindication of the narrative against objections. 
Ranke, Untersuchungen tiber den Pentateuch, i. 
50 ff. Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israels, i. 489- 
519 (3te Aufl.). Drechsler, especially on Jacob’s 
and Esau's character, Die Finheit und Echtheit 
der Genesis, pp. 230-237. Winer, Real. 1. 522 ff. 
Auberlen, “ Jakob’? in Herzog’s Real-Encyk. vi. 
373-378. Wunderlich, “ Jakob” in Zeller’s Bibl. 
Worlerd. 1. 649-650. Heim, Bidelstunden, 1845. 
Kitto, Daily Biblical Illustrations, with additions 
by J. L. Porter, i. 294-335 (ed. 1866). ‘Thomson, 
Land and Book, ii. 23-29, 354 f., 398 f. Blunt, 
Veracity of the Book of Moses, ch. viii. Milman, 
History of the Jews, i. 75-108. Stanley, Lectures 
on the History of the Jewish Church, i. 58-82 
(Amer. ed.). Quarry, Genesis and its Authorship, 
pp. 482-508, 566-575 (Lond. 1866). The portions 
of Genesis relating to Jacob are fully and ably 
treated here in opposition to critics of the Colenso 
school. See HARAN (Amer. ed.) for supposed dif- 
ficulties connected with Jatob's flight from Meso- 
potamia. 

Dean Stanley takes decided ground against those 
who entertain a disparaging view of Jacob's char- 
acter as compared with that of Esau. We quote 
a part of his reply to that adverse opinion: “ Tak- 
ing the two from first to last, how entirely is the 
judgment of Scripture and the judgment of pos- 
terity confirmed by the result of the whole. The 
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© eve impulsive hunter vanishes away, light as air: 
‘he did eat and drink, and rose up and went his 
way. Thus Esau despised his birthright.’ The 
substance, the strength of the chosen family, the 
true inheritance of the promise of Abraham, was 
interwoven with the very essence of the character 
of the ‘plain man, dwelling in tents,’ steady, perse- 
vering, moving onward with deliberate settled pur- 
pose, through years of suffering and of prosperity, 
of exile and return, of bereavement and recovery. 
The birthright is always before him. Rachel is 
won from Laban by hard services, ‘and the seven 
years seemed unto him but a few days for the love 
he had to her.’ Isaac and Rebekah, and Rebekah‘s 
nurse, are remembered with a faithful, filial remem- 
brance; Joseph and Benjamin are long and pas- 
sionately loved with a more than parental affection, 
— bringing down his gray hairs for their sakes ¢ in 
sorrow to the grave.’ ‘This is no character to be 
contemned or scoffed at; if it was encompassed 
with much infirmity, yet its very complexity de- 
mands our reverent attention; in it are bound up, 
as his double name expresses, not one man, but 
two; by toil and struggle, Jacob, the Supplanter, 
is gradually transformed into Israel, the Prince of 
God; the harsher and baser features are softened 
and purified away; he looks back over his long ca- 
reer with the fullness of experience and humility. 
‘I am not worthy of the least of all the mercies and 
of all the truth which thou hast shown unto thy 
servant’ (Gen. xxxii. 10). Alone of the patriarchal 
family, his end is recorded as invested with the so- 
‘emnity of warning and of prophetic song, ‘Gather 
yourselves together, ye sons of Jacob; and hearken 
unto Israel your father." We need not fear to 
acknowledge that the God of Abraham and the 
God of Isaac was also the 4iod of Jacob.” (Jewish 
Church, p. 59 f.) H. 
JACU’BUS (‘IdxovBos; [Vat. lapoouBoos:] 
Accubus), 1 EKsdr. ix. 48. [AKKUB, rh 


JADA (YN [known, skillful]: ladaé, and at 
ver. 32, Acdal, [ Vat. ISovda, | Alex. leddae : 
{Jada]), son of Quam, and brother of Shammai, 
in the genealogy of the sons of Jerahmeel by his 
wife Atarah (1 Chr. ii. 28, 32). This genealogy 
is very corrupt in the LXA., especially in the 
Vatican Codex. A. C. H. 


JADAU (2 syl.] (WT, but the Keri has 


=~) 


VS, i.e. Yaddai [ favorite, friend, Fiirst]: ladal; 
LVat. Adia:] Jeddu), one of the Bene-Nebo who 
had taken a foreign wife, and was compelled by 
Ezra to relinquish her (Ezr. x. 43). 


JADDU’A (PAT [known]: la8ov, "iota; 
fin Neh. xii. 22, Vat. ladouv, FA.! A8ou:] Jeddua), 
son, and successor in the high-priesthood, of Jon- 
athan or Johanan. He is the last of the high- 
priests mentioned in the QO. T., and probably alto- 
gether the latest name in the canon (Neh. xii. 11, 
22), at least if 1 Chr. iii. 22-24 is admitted to be 
corrupt (see Geneal. of our Lord, pp. 101, 107). 
His name marks distinctly the time when the latest 
additions were made to the book of Nehemiah and 
the canon of Scripture, and perhaps affords a clew 
to the age of Malachi the prophet. All that we 
learn concerning him in Scripture is the fact of his 
veing the son of Jonathan, and high-priest. We 
gather also pretty certainly that he was priest in 
the reign of the last Persian king Darius, and that 
be was still high-priest after the Persian dynasty 
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was overthrown. t. e. in the reicn of Alexander the 
Great. For the expression “ ]arius the /’ersian’- 
must have been used after the accession of the 
Grecian dynasty, and had another high-priest suc- 
ceeded, his name would most likely have heen men- 
tioned. Thus far then the bouk of Nehemiah leans 
out the truth of Josephus's history, which makes 
Jaddua high-priest when Alexander invaded Judea. 
But the story of his interview with Alexander 
[H1GH-PRIEST, vol. ii. p. 1072 45] does not on that 
account deserve credit, nor his account of the build- 
ing of the temple on Mount Gerizim during .Jad- 
dua’s pontificate, at the instigation of Santallat, 
both of which, as well as the accompanying circuin- 
stances, are probably derived from some apocryphal 
book of Alexandrian growth, since lost, in which 
chronology and history gave way to romance and 
Jewish vanity. Josephus seems to place tbe death 
of Jaddua after that of Alexander (A. J. xi. 8, § 7). 
Kusebius assigns 20 years to Jaddua's pontificate 
(Geneal, of our Lord, 323 ff.; Selden, de Succ.; 
Prideaux, etc.). A. C. H. 


JADDU’A (DAT [as above]: "le38oda [Vat. 
FA.! omit;] Alex. le38ouxn: Jeddua), one of the 
chief of the people, %. ¢. of the laymen, who sealed 
the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 21). 


JADON (317) [judye]: Eidpow in both 
MSS. [rather, in the Roman ed.; Vat. Alex. FA.! 
omit): Jadun), a man, who in company with the 
Gibeonites and the men of Mizpah assisted to repair 
the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 7). His title, «the 
Meronothite"’ (comp. 1 Chr. xxvii. 30), and the 
mention of Gibeonites, would seem to point to a 
place Meronoth, and that in the neighborhood of 
Gibeon; but no such place has yet been traced. 

Jadon (‘Iaddéy) is the name attributed hy Jose- 
phus (Ant. viii. 8, § 5) to the man of God from 
Judah, who withstood Jeroboam at the altar at 
Bethel — probably intending Ippo the seer. By 
Jerome (Qu. Hebr. on 2 Chr. ix. 29) the name is 
given as Jaddo. 


JAEL (YY [climber, First, and hence wild 
goat}: Hex. Syr. Anael: 'Iaha; Joseph. "Idan: 
Jahel), the wife of Heber the Kenite. Heber was 
the chief of a nomadic Arab clan, who had sep- 
arated from the rest of his tribe, and had pitched 
his tent under the oaks, which had in consequence 
received the name of “oaks of the wanderers °’ 
(A. V. plain of Zaanaim, Judg. iv. 11), in the 
neighborhood of Kedesh-Naphthali. [Hrner; 
KeEnNITEs.] The tribe of Heber had secured the 
quiet enjoyment of their pastures by adopting a 
neutral position in a troublous period. Their 
descent from Jethro secured them the favorable 
regard of the Israelites, and they were sufficiently 
important to conclude a formal peace with Jabin 
king of Hazor. 

In tha headlong rout which followed the defeat 
of the Canaanites by Barak, Sisera, abandoning his 
chariot the more easily to avoid notice (comp. Hom. 
Il. y. 20), fled unattended, and in an opposite 
direction from that taken by his army, to the tent 
of the Kenite chieftainess. “The tent of Jael’’ 
is expressly mentioned either because the harem 
of Heber was in a separate tent (Rosenmiller, 
Morgenl. iii, 22), or because the Kenite himself 
was absent at the time. In the sacred seclusion 
of this almost inviolable sanctuary, Sisera miht 
well have felt himself absolutely secure from the 
incursions of the enemy (Calmet, Fragm. xxv.); 
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and although he intended to take refuge among the 
Kenites, he would not have ventured so openly to 
violate all idea of oriental propriety by entering a 
woman's apartments (D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. 
s.v. “ Huram’’), had he not received Jael’s express, 
earnest, and respectful entreaty to do so. He-ac- 
cepted the invitation, and she flung a mantle over 
him as he lay wearily on the floor. When thirst 
prevented sleep, and he asked for water, she brouvht 
him butter-milk in her choicest vessel, thus ratify- 
ing with the semblance of ofticious zeal the sacred 
bond of eastern hospitality. Wine would have 
been less suitable to quench his thirst, and may 
possibly have been eschewed by Heber's clan (Jer. 
xxxv. 2). Butter-milk, according to the quotations 
in Harmer, is still a favorite Arab beverage, and 
that this is the drink intended we infer from 
Judges v. 25, as well as from the direct statement 
of Josephus (ydaa SiepOopds H3n, Ant. v. 5, § 4), 
although there is no reason to suppose with Josephus 
and the Rabbis (D. Kimchi, Jarchi, etc.), that Jael 
purposely used it because of its soporific qualities 
(Bochart, /ieroz. i. 473). But anxiety still pre- 
vented Sisera from composing himeelf to rest, until 
he had exacted a promise from his protectress that 
she would faithfully preserve the secret of his con- 
cealment ; till at last, with a feeling of perfect 
security, the weary and unfortunate general resigned 
hinnself to the deep sleep of misery and fatigue. 
Then it was that Jael took in her left hand one 
of the great wooden? ping (A. V. “ nail’) which 
fastened down the cords of the tent, and in. her 
right hand the mallet (A. V. “a hammer ’’) used 
to drive it into the ground, and creeping up to her 
sleeping and confiding guest, with one terrible blow 
dashed it through Sisera'’s temples deep into the 
earth. With one spasm of fruitless agony, with 
one contortion of sudden pain, “at her feet he 
bowed, he fell; where he bowed, there he fell down 
dead "' (Judg. v. 27). She then waited to meet 
the pursuing Barak, and led him into her tent that 
she might in his presence claim the glory of the 
deed ! 

Many have supposed that by this act she ful- 
filled the saying of Deborah, that God would sell 
Sisera into the hand of a woman (Judg. iv. 9; 
Joseph. v. 5, § 4); and hence they have supposed 
that Jael was actuated by some divine and hidden 
influence. But the Bible gives no hint of such an 
inspiration, and it is at least equally prubable that 
Deborah merely int:nded to intimate the share of 
the honor which would be assigned by posterity to 
her own exertions. If therefore we eliminate the 
still more monstrous supposition of the Rabbis that 
Sisera was slain by Jael because he attempted to 
offer her violence —the murder will appear in all 
its hideous atrocity. A fugitive had asked, and 
received dikheel (or protection) at her hands, — he 
was miserable, defeated, weary, — he was the ally 
of her husband, — he was her invited and honored 
guest, — he was in the sanctuary of the haram, — 
above all, he was confiding, defenseless, and asleep; 
yet she broke her pledged faith, violated her soleinn 
hospitality, and murdered a trustful and unpro- 
tected alumberer. Surely we require the clearest 
and most positive statement that Jael was insti- 
gated to such a murder by divine suggestion. 


a “Mantle” is here inaccurate; the word is 


ID OWiI — with the definite article. But as the 
erm is not found el sewhere, it is no. possible to rec- 
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But it may be asked, Has not the deed of 
Jael been praised by an inspired authority?’ 
‘6 Blessed above women shall Jael the wife of Heber 
tite Kenite be, blessed shall she be above women in 
the tent'’ (Judg. vy. 24). Without stopping to ask 
when and where Deborah claims for herself any 
infallibility, or whether, in the passionate moment 
of patriotic triumph, she was likely to pause in such 
wild times to scrutinize the moral bearings of an 
act which had been so splendid a benetit to herself 
and her people, we may question whether any moral 
commendation is directly intended. What Debo- 
rah stated was a fuct, namely, that the wives of 
the nomad Arabs would undoubtedly regard Jael 
as a public benefactress, and praise her as a popular 
heroine. 

The suvgestion of Gesenius (Thes. p. 608 4), 
Hollmann, and others, that the Jael alluded to in 
Judy. v. 6 is not the wife of Heber, but some un- 
known [sraelitish judye, appears to us extremely 
unlikely, especially as the name Jael must almost 
certainly be the name of a woman (Prov. v. 19, A. 
V. “roe’’). At the same time it must be admitted 
that the phrase + in the days of Jael ”’ is one which 
we should hardly have expected. F. W. F. 

* This view of Gesenius that Jael (Judg v. 63, 
is the name of a judye otherwise unknown, is also 
that of Fiirst, Bertheau, Wordsworth, and others. 
The name is masculine, and very properly used of 
a man, though such names were often borne by 
women. Cassel (Aichter und Ruth, p. 50) denies 
that the wife of Heber can be meant in this in- 
stance, since Deborah was contemporary with her, 
and would hardly designate her own days as those 
of Jael. But to suppose with him that Shamgar 
mentioned in tlre other line is called Jael (=“ active,” 
‘“ chivalrous’) merely as a complimentary epithet, 
seems far-fetched. From the order of the names, 
if this Jael was one of the judges, we should be led 
to place his time hetween Shamgar and Barak, and 
so have a more distinct enumeration of the long 
series of years during which the land was afflicted 
before the deliverance achieved by Deborah and her 
allies. H. 


JA’GUR (“O® [lodging-place]: 'Agdp; Alex. 
layoup: Jagur), a town of Judah, one of those 
furthest to the south, on the frontier of Edom (Josh. 
xv. 21). Kabzeel, one of its companions in the 
list, recurs subsequently; but Jagur is not again 
met with, nor has the name been encountered in 
the imperfect explorations of that dreary region. 
The Jagur, quoted by Schwarz (p. 99) from the 
Talmud as one of the boundaries of the territory of 
Ashkelon, must have been further to the N. W. 

G. 


JAH (FIN: Kupios: Dominus). The abbre. 
viated form of “Jehovah,” used only in poetry 
It occurs frequently in the Hebrew, but with a sin- 
gle exception (Ps. Ixviii. 4) is rendered ‘ Lord’ in 
the A. V. The identity of Jab and Jehovah is 
strongly marked in two passages of Isaiah (xii. 2, 
xxvi. 4), the force of which is greatly weakened by 
the English rendering “the Lord.’’ The former 
of these should be translated “for my strength and 
song is JAH JEHOVAH "’ (comp. Ex. xv. 2); and 
the latter, “trust ye in Jehovah for ever, for in 


ognize what the Semicah was. Probably some part 
of the regular furniture of the tent. 

6 Tdcgados, LXX.; but according to Josephus, 
avénpeov HAov. 
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Jan JEHOVAR is the rock of ages.’ ‘“ Praise ye 
the Lord,” or Hallelujah, should be in all cases 
“ praise ye Jah."’ In Pa. Ixxxix. 8 [9] Jah stands 
in parallelism with “ Jehovah the God of hosts” 
in a passage which is wrongly translated in our 
version. It should be “O Jehovah, God of hésts, 
who like thee is strong, O Jah!" W. A. W. 

JAYHATH (FT [oneness, union]: '1€6, 
(‘reé0; Vat. lee0, Hya: Jahath}). 1. Son of 
Libni, the son of Gershom, the son of Levi (1 Chr. 
vi. 20, A. V.). He was ancestor to Asaph (ver. 
43). 

2. ['1€0: Leheth.] Head of a later house in 
the family of Gershom, being the eldest son of 
Shimei, the son of Laadan. The house of Jahath 
existed in David's time (1 Chr. xxiii. 10, 11). 

A. C. HL 

3. ('140; Alex. omits: [Jahath. }) A man in 
the genealogy of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 2), son of Reaiah 
ben-Shobal. His sons were Ahumai and Lahad, 
the families of the Zorathites. If Reaiah and 
Haroeh are identical, Jahath was a descendant of 
Caleb ben-Hur. [HaARoEH.] 

4. ({'1d@; Vat.] Alex. Iva.) A Levite, son of 
Shelomoth, the representative of the Kohathite 
family of IzHAR in the reign of David (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 22). 

5. [’140; Vat. ge; Comp. ’Iaé@.] A Merarite 
Levite in the reign of Josiah, one of the overseers 
of the repairs to the Temple (2 Chr. xxxiv. 12). 


JA’HAZ, also JAHA’ZA, JAHA’ZAH, 
and JAH’ZAH. Under these four forms are 
given in the A. V. the name of a place which in 


the Hebrew appears as VS and TIFT), the 77 
being in some cases —as Num. and “Deut. — the 
particle of motion, but elsewhere an integral addi- 
tion to the name. It has been uniformly so taken 
by the LXX., who have ‘laged, and twice 'laod 
[once, namely, Judg. xi. 20, where Alex. reads 
lopanA]. JAHAZ is found Num. xxi. 23; Deut. 
fi. 832; Judg. xi. 20; Is. xv. 4; Jer. xlviii. 34. In 


the two latter only is it YiT', without the final 


vt. The Samaritan Cod. has MSI: Vulg. 
Jasa. 

At Jahaz the decisive battle was fought between 
the children of Israel and Sihon king of the Amo- 
rites, which ended in the overthrow of the latter 
and in the occupation by Israel of the whole pas- 
toral country included between the Arnon and the 
Jabbok, the Belka of the modern Arabs (Num. 
xxi. 23; Deut. ii. 32; Judg. xi. 20). It was in 
the allotment of Reuben (Josh. xiii. 18), though 
not mentioned in the catalocue of Num. xxxii.; 
and it was given with its suburbs to the Merarite 
Levites (1 Chr. vi. 78: and Josh. xxi. 36, though 
here omitted in the ordinary Hebrew text). 

Jahazah occurs in the denunciations of Jeremiah 
and Isaiah on the inhabitants of the ‘plain coun- 
try,”’ i. e. the Mishor, the modern Belka (Jer. xlviii. 
21, 34; Is. xv. 4); but beyond the fact that at this 
period it was in the hands of Moab we know noth- 
ing of its history. 

From the terms of the narrative in Num. xxi. 
and Deut. ii., we should expect that Jahaz was in 
the extreme south part of the territory of Sihon, 
but yet north of the river Arnon (see Deut. ii. 24, 
36; and the words in 31, * begin to possess ’’), and 
in exactly this position a site named Jazaza is 


mentioned by Schwarz (227), though by him only. | of six sons (1 Chr. ii. 47). 
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But this does not agree with the state:oents of | 
Eusebius (Onom. ‘leaad), who says it was existing 
in his day between Medeba and AnBots, by which 
he probably intends Dibon, which would place 
Jahaz considerably too far to the north. Like 
many others relating to the places east of the Dead 
Sea, this question must await further research. 

(See Ewald, Geschichte, ii. 266, 271.) G. 


JAHA’ZA (ITN NS, # €. Yahtzah [trodden 


down, threshing floor] : Bacdy; Alex. 
Jasst), Josh. xiii. 18. [JAHaz.] 


JAHA’ZAH (iTEiT° [as above]: in Jer. 
‘Pegds, i in both MSS.; “TFA. 1 Pagaé, Comp. "Iac- 
od:] Jaser, Jasa), Josh. xxi. 36 (though omitted 
in the Rec. Hebrew Text, and not recognizable in 
the LXX. [perhaps represented by "Ia¢hp]), Jer. 
xlviii. 21. [JanAz.] 

JAHAZV’AH (TINT, s. e. Yach'zevah 
[whom Jehovah beholds, Ges.]: ‘lalas; [Vat 
FA.1 Aa(esa:] Jaasic), son of Tikvah, apparently 
@ priest; commemorated as‘one of the four who 
originally sided with Ezra in the matter of the 
foreign wives (Ezr. x. 15). In Esdras the name 
becomes EzECHIAS. 


JAHA/ZIEL (OSIM [whom God strength- 
ens]). 1. (‘leCihas (Vat. FA. le(na:] Jeheziel.) 
One of the herves of Benjamin who deserted the 
cause of Saul and joined David when he was at 
Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 4). 

2. (COCGAA [Vat. FA.2 O¢ema:] JazielL) A 
priest in the reign of David, whose office it was, in 
conjunction with Benaiah, to blow the trumpet at 
the ministrations before the ark, when David had 
brought it to Jerusalem (1 Cor. xvi.6). [H1Gn- 
PRIEST. ] 

3. ad ty "IaGifa; [Vat. O¢ind, Iaon:] Alex. 
Ia¢inA: [Jahazel.}) A Kohathite Levite, third 
son of Hebron. His house is mentioned in the enu- 
meration of the Levites in the time of David (1 
Chr. xxiii. 19; xxiv. 23). A. C. H. 

4. (‘O¢ihA: [Vat. Oferna; Comp. “We(iha:] 
Jahaziel.) Son of Zechariah, a Levite of the 
Bene-Asaph, who was inspired by the Spirit of 
Jehovah to animate Jehoshaphat and the army of 
Judah in a moment of great danger, namely, when 
they were anticipating the invasion of an enormous 
horde of Moabites, Ammonites, Mehunims, and 
other barbarians (2 Chr. xx. 14). Ps. Ixxxiii. is 
entitled a Psalm of Asaph, and this, coupled with 
the mention of Edom, Moab, Ammon, and others, 
in hostility to Israel, has led some to connect it 
with the above event. [GEBAL.] But, however 
desirable, this is very uncertain. 

5. (CACHA; [Vat. Alex. omit:] Fzechiel.) The 
“gon of Jahaziel ’’ was the chief of the Bene-She- 
caniah [sons of S.] who returned from Babylon 
with Ezra, according to the present state of the 
Hebrew text (Ezr. viii. 5). But according to the 
LX X., and the parallel passage in 1 Esdr. (viii. 32), 
a name has escaped from the text, and it should 
read, “of the Bene-Zathoe (probably Zatrv), 
Shecaniah son of Jahaziel.’’ In the latter place 
the name appears as JEZELUB. 


JAHDAI [2 syl.] (STN, i.e. Yehdai [whom 


Jehovah leads]: ’AdSat; [Vat. Incovu;} Alex. Ile 
8ai: Jahoddai), a man who appears to be thrust 
abruptly into the genealogy of Caleb, as the father 


Various suggestions 


lagoa: 


JAHDIEL 


regarding the name have been made: as that Ga- 
zez, the name preceding, should be Jahdai; that 
Jahdai was a concubine of Caleb, etc.: but these 
are mere groundless suppositions (see Burrington, 
i. 216; Bertheau, ad loc.). 


JAH/DIEL (ONATD [whom God makes 
joyful): “Yedha; [Vat. leAesna:] Jediel), one of 
the heroes who were heads of the half-tribe of 
Manasseh on the east of Jordan (1 Chr. v. 2+). 


JAHDO (VTS [united, together]: 1ed8at, 


as if the name had originally been *IT1"; comp. 
Jaasav, JADAU; [Vat. Ioupes: Comp. ‘1ed5a:] 
Jeddo), a Gadite named in the genealogies of his 
tribe (1 Chr. v. 14) as the son of Buz and father 
of Jeshishai. 

JAW’LEEL (ONT [hoping in God] : 
"Axoha: Alex. AAonA, AAANA: Jalielel, [.Jalel]), 
the third of the three sons of Zebulun (Gen. xlvi. 
14; Num. xxvi. 26), founder of the family of the 
JAHLEELITES. Nothing is heard of him or of 
his descendants. 

(JAW/LEELITES, THE (ONPTPT: 6 
"AAANAL [Vat. -Ae]: Jalelive). A branch of the 
tribe of Zebulon, descendants of Jahleel (Num. 
xxvi. 26). ~ OW. A.W. 

JAH’MAI [2 syl.] (NOT [whom Jehovah 
guirds): "lawat; [Vat. Eiikay; Alex. Ienou: 
Jemai), a man of Issachar, one of the heads of 
the house of Tola (1 Chr. vii. 2). 

JAH’ZAH (mT) (a place stamped, thresh- 
ing-floor]: "laod; [Vat. omits:] Jasse), 1 Chr. vi. 
78. [JAHAZ.] 

JAH’ZEEL (Cargry [God apportions] : 
"Aotha;: [Vat.! in Num., Zana:] Jasiel), the first 


of the four sons of Naphtali (Gen. xlvi. 24), founder 


of the family of THE JAHZEELITES OO SEr7, 
Num. xxvi. 48). His name is once again men- 
tioned (1 Chr. vii. 13) in the slightly diferent form 
of JANZIEL. 

JAHW’ZEELITES, THE (PREM: 6 
"AainAi: [Vat.2 Zande, 2. m. AonAe:] Jesiclite). 
A branch of the Naphtalites, descended from Jah- 
zeel (Num. xxvi. 48). 

JAH’/ZERAH (V3) [whom God leads 
back]: “E¢ipds [or "ECipa; Vat. IeBeias; Alex. 
leCpias:] Jezr«), a priest, of the house of Immer; 
ancestor of Maasiai (read Maaziah), one of the 
courses which returned (1 Chr. ix. 12). [JEHOotA- 
ris.| In the duplicate passage in Neh. xi. 13 he 
is called “TTS, Anasal, and all the other names 
are much varied. A. C. H. 

* JAILOR. [Prison; PuNISHMENTS.] 

JAWVZIEL (ONSET (God allots o appor- 
tions]: “laoiha; (Vat. lewena:] Jasiel), the form 
in which the name of the first of Naphtali’s sons, 
elsewhere given JAHZEEL, appears in 1 Chr. vii. 
13 only. 

JAIR (YN [whom Jehovah enlightens]: 
Jatp; [Vat. commonly Iaeo: Alex. Iaeip, -np, 





a This verse would seem not to refer to the original 
conquest cf these villages by Jair, as the A. V. repre- 


yen ts, but rather to their recupture. The accurate ren- 
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-Ip:] Jair). 1, A man who on his father's side 
was descended from Judah, and on his mother’s 
from Manasseh. His father was Segub, son of 
Hezron the son of Pharez, by his third wife, the 
daughter of the great Machir, a man so great that 
his name is sometimes used as equivalent to that 
of Manasseh (1 Chr. ii. 21, 22). 
sides he was a inember of the most powerful family 
of each tribe. Ky Moses he is called the “ son of 


Thus on both 


Manasseh ” (Num. xxxii. 41; Deut. iii. 14), and 


according to the Chronicles (1 Chr. ii. 23), he was 
one of the * sons of Machir the father of Gilead.” 
This desivnation from his mother rather than his 
father, perhaps arose from his having settled in the 
tribe of Manasseh, east of Jordan. 
conquest he performed one of the chief feats re- 
corded. He took the whole of the tract of ARGoB 
(Deut. iii. 14 [comp. Josh. xiii. 30]), the naturally 
inaccessible Trachonitis, the modern Leyah — and 
in addition possessed himself of some nomad vil- 
lages in Gilead, which he called after his own 
name, HAvvorH-JAIR (Num. xxxii. 41; 1 Chr. 
ii. 23).¢ 
with certainty; but it is perhaps allowable to con- 
sider IRA THE JAIRITE as one of them. Possibly 
another was — 


During the 


None of his descendants are mentioned 


2. [‘latp; Vat. Iaep; Alex. lIaep, Aeip.] 
“ JAIR THE GILEADITE,” who judged Israel for 


two and twenty years (Judg. x. 3-5). He had 


thirty sons who rode thirty asses (OY), and 
possessed thirty “cities” (O°°Y) in the land of 
Gilead, which, like those of their namesake, were 
called Havvoth-Jair. Possibly the original twenty- 
three formed part of these. Josephus (Ant. v. 7, 
§ 6) gives the name of Jair as "Iae/pns; he declares 
him to have been of the tribe of Manasseh, and bis 
burial place, CAmoN, to have been in Gilead. 
[HavotH-JAIR.] 

3. ['Idipos; Vat. FA. Yae:pos; Alex. Iarpos.] 
A Benjamite, son of Kish and father of Mordecai 
(Esth. ii. 5). In the Apocrypha his name is given 
as JAIRUS. ' 


4. (WY [whom God awakens]: a totally dif- 


erent name from the preceding; ‘Iatp; [Vat. Iae:p3] 
Alex. Adetp: Saltus.) The father of Elhanan, one 
of the heroes of David's army, who killed Lachmi 
the brother of Goliath (1 Chr. xx. 5). In the orig- 
inal Hebrew text (Cethib) the name is Jaor 


(7IY%). In the parallel narrative of Samuel (2 
Sam. xxi. 19) Jaare-Oregim is substituted for Jair. 
The arguments for each will be found under ELHA- 
NAN and JAARE-OREGIM. 

In the N. Test., as in the Apocrypha, we en- 
counter Jair under the Greek form of J ALBUS. 


G. 
JATRITE, THE (N37 [patronym.]: 6 
"laply [Vat. -ev]3 Alex. o lae:pes: Jairites). 
IRA the Jairite was a priest (JJ, A. V. “chief 


ruler’) to David (2 Sam. xx. 26). If * priest ” 
is to be taken here in its sacerdotal sense, Ira must 
have been a descendant of Aaron, in whose line 
however no Jair is mentioned. But this is not 
imperative [see Priest], and he may therefore 





dering is snid to be, ‘And Geshur and Aram took the 
Havvoth-Jair from them, with Kenath and her daugh 
ter-towns, sixty cities ’ (Berthcau, Cirontk, p. 16). 
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have sprung from the great Jair of Manasseh, or 
some lesser person of the name. 

JAVRUS [3 sy].J. 1. (‘Ide:pos: [Jairus]), a 
ruler of a synagogue, probably in some town near 
the western shore of the Sea of Galilee. He was 
the father of the maiden whom Jesus restored to 
life (Matt. ix. 18; Mark v. 22; Luke viii. 41). The|3 
name is probably the Grecized form of the Hebrew 
J AIR. 
*It has been questioned whether the daughter 
of Jairus was really dead and raised to life again 
by the power of Jesus, or lay only in a state of in- 
sensibility. Among others Olshausen (Bibl. Comm. 
i. 821 ff) and Robinson (Lex. of the N. T., p- 
362) entertain the latter view. The doubt has 
arisen chietly from the fact that the Saviour said 
of the damsel, “She is not dead, but sleepeth 
(see Matt. ix. 24). The usual verb for describing 
death as a sleep, it is true, is a different one (xor- 
paw, see John xi. 11 f.); but the one which the 
Saviour employed in this instance (xaOevder) is 
also used of the dead in 1 Thess. vy. 10, where 
“whether we wake or sleep" is equivalent to 
“whether we are alive or dead.’ Hence we may 
attach the same figurative sense to the word as 
appliel in the passaze before us. It was a pecu- 
liarly expressive way of saying that in its relation 
to Christ's power death was merely a slumber: he 
had only to speak the word, and the lifeless rose at 
once to consciousness and activity. But there are 
positive reasons for understanding that Christ per- 
formed a miracle on this occasion. The damsel lay 
dying when the father went in pursuit of Jesus (Luke 
viii. 42); shortly after that she was reported as dead 
(Mark v. 35); and was bewailed at the house with 
the lamentation customary on the decease of a per- 
son (Mark v. 38 ff.). ‘T'he idea that she was asleep 
merely was regarded as absurd (Matt. ix. 24), and 
Luke states expressly (viii. 55) that “her spirit 
came again" to her on being commanded to arise. 
The parents and the crowd * were astonished with 
a great astonishment” at what they beheld or 
heard related (Mark v. 42), and the Saviour per- 
mitted that impression to remain with them. 

One uther circumstance in this account deserves 
notice. Our Lord on arriving at the house of Jai- 
rus found the mourners already singing the death- 
dirge, and the « minstrels’ (adAnral, “ flute-play- 
ers "') performing their part in the service (Matt. 
ix. 23). On that custom, see De Wette’s Hebr. 
Archdologie, § 263 (4te Aufl.). 

Mr. lane mentions that it is chiefly at the funer- 
ala of the rich among the modern Egyptians that 
musicians are employed as mourners. (Modern 
ayptians, ii. 287, 297.) It is not within the 
ability of every family to employ them, as they are 
professional actors, and their presence involves some 
expense. The same thing, as a practical result, 
was true, no doubt, in ancient times. Hence 
“the minstrels"? very properly appear in this par- 
ticular history. Jairus, the father of the damsel 
whom Christ restored to life, being a ruler of the 
Bynazogue, was a person of some rank among his 
countrymen. In such a family the most decent 
style of performing the last sad offices would be 
observed. Further, the narrative allows of hardly 
my interval between the daughter's death and the 
ee Nc OES 

@ * Even if the rule was stricter, circumstances 
would control the practice. The poor must often with- 
hold the prescribed tribute. The Talmud (Chethuboth, 
Iv. 8) says, with reference to the death of a wife: 


commencement of the wailing. This acrees with 
the present oriental custom; for when the death of 
@ person is expected, preparations are often made so 
as to have the lament begin almost as soon as the 
last breath is drawn. H 


2. (‘Idipos; [ Vat. leecpos. |) Eath. xi. 2. [J AIR, 
| W. T. 







































JA’KAN (722 [=1i2B, intelligent, saga- 
cious]: "Ady; [Vat. Qvuv;] Alex. (Iwaxay wai] 
Ovxayu: Jacan), son of Ezer the Horite (1 Chr. i. 
42). The name is identical with that more com- 
monly expressed in the A. V. as JAAKAN. And 
see AKAN. 


JA’KEH (717%, and in some MSS. Rim [see 
infra], which is followed by a MS. of the Targum 
in the Cambridge Univ. Libr., and was evidently 
the reading of the Vulate, where the whole clause 
is rendered symbolically — “ Verba congregantis 
filii romentis”). The A. V. of Prov. xxx. 1, tol- 
lowing the authority of the Targum and Syriac, 
has represented this as the proper name of the 
father of Agur, whose sayings are collected in Prov. 
xxx., and such is the natural interpretation. But be- 
yond this we have no clew to the existence of either 
Agur or Jakeh. Of course if Agur be Solomon, 
it follows that Jakeli was a name of David of some 
mystical significance. But for this there is not a 
shadow of support. .Jarchi, punning on the two 
names, explains the clause, “ the words of Solomon, 
who gathered understanding and vomited it,”* evi- 


dently having before him the reading Nj7*, which 


he derived from N1), “to vomit." This explana- 
tion, it needs scarcely be said, is equally character- 
ized by elegance and truth. Others, adopting the 


form 71/2’, and connecting it with rity) (or as 


First gives it, T TV), yikk’hah, “ obedience,” 
apply it to Solomon in his late repentance. But 
these and the like are the merest conjectures. If 
Jakeh be the name of a person, as there is every 
reason to believe, we know nothing more about 
him; if not, there is no limit to the symbolical 
meanings which may be extracted from the clause 
in which it occurs, and which change with the ever- 
shifting ground of the critic's point of view. ‘Chat 
the passage was early corrupted is clear from the 
rendering of the LXX., who insert ch. xxx. 1-14 
in the middle of ch. xxiv. The first clause they 
translate robs euobs Adyous, vid, PoBHOnTi, eal 
Seiduevos abrovs peravde: — ‘My son, fear my 
words, and, having received them, repent: ” a mean- 
ing which at first sight seems bard to extract from 
the Hebrew, and which has therefore been aban- 
doned as hopelessly corrupt. But a slight alteration 
of one or two letters and the vowel-points will, if 
it do no more, at least show how the LXX. arrived 
at their extraordinary translation. They must 


have read CYS) PIT E 7AM “TD%, in 
which the letters of the last word are slightly trang- 


posed, in order to account for petavdes, In sup- 
port of this alteration see Zech. xi. 5, where 
VON is rendered MereuéAovro.© The Targum 
a ee 
“ Etiam pauperrimus inter Israelitas preebebit a nog 
minus quam duas tibias et unam lamentatricem.” 
H. 

b This conjecture incidentally throws light on the 

LXX. of Prov. xiv. 16, €pxerac eis weraroiay for 


JAKEH 


and Syriac point to different readings also, though 
not where Jakeh is concerned. 

Hitzig (die Spriiche Salomo's), unable to find 
any other explanation, has recourse to an alteration 
of the text as violent as it is unauthorized. He 


proposes to read NiDD FIT 72, “the son of 
her whose obedience i is Masea:”" which, to say the 
least of it, is a very remarkable way of indicating 
“the queen of Massa."’ But in order to arrive at 


this reading he first adopts the rare word Ti)? 
(which only occurs in the const. state in two pas- 
saves, Gen. xlix. 10, and Prov. xxx. 17), to which 
he attaches the unusual form of the pronominal 
suffix, and ekes out his explanation by the help of 
an elliptical and highly poetical construction, which 
is strangely out of place in the bald prose heading 
of the chapter. Yet to this theory Bertheau yields 
@ coy assent (“nicht ohne Zigern,” die Spr. Sal. 
Finl. p. xviii.); and thus Agur and Lemuel are 
brothers, both sons of a queen of Massa, the for- 
mer being the reigning monarch (Prov. xxxi. 1). 
Wid, massa, “prophecy ” or “burden,” is consid- 
ered as a proper name and identical with the region 
named Massa in Arabia, occupied by the descen- 
dants of a son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 14; 1 Chr. i. 
30), and mentioned in connection with Dumah. 
This district, Hitzig conjectures, was the same 
which was conquered und occupied by the 500 Sim- 
eonites, whose predatory excursion in the reign of 
Hezekiah is narrated in 1 Chr. iv. 41-43. They 
are there said ¢o have annihilated the Amalekites 
in Mount Seir, and to have seized their country. 
‘That this country was Massa, of which Lemuel was 
king, and that Agur was a descendant of the con- 
quering Simeonites, is the opinion of Hitzig, ap- 
proved by Bunsen. But the latter, retaining the 
received text, and considering Jakeh as a proper 


name, takes NII, hammassd, as if it were 


“SWI, hammassdt, a gentilic name, “ the man 
of Sfassa,”’ supporting this by a reference to Gen. 
xv. 2, where pis, Dammesck, is apparently 
used in the same manner (Bibelwerk, i., clxxviii.). 
There is good reason, however, to suspect that the 
word in question in the latter passave is an inter- 
polation, or that the verse is in yome way corrupt, 
as the rendering of the Chaldee and Syriac is not 
supported by the ordinary usages of Hebrew, though 
it is adopted by the A. V., and by Gesenius, Kno- 


ya's ps Pr, which they probably read Nay 


ot, Valeat quantum. 


ae + there, as generally in the English edition of this 
work, Cod. B, or the Vatican manuscript 1209, is con- 
founded with. the Roman edition of 1587. The Vat- 
ican manuscript (B) does not contain the books of 
Maccabees. A. 

b The name itself will perhaps repay a few mo- 
ments’ considcration. As borne by the Apostles and 
their contemporaries in the N. T., it was of course 
Jacos, and it is somewhat remarkable that in them it 
reappears for the first time since the patriarch himself. 
In the unchangeable East St. James is still St. Jacob 
— Mzr Yakoob; but no sooner had the name left the 
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bel, and others. In any case the instances 2re not 
analogous. W. A. W. 


JA’KIM (S‘P* [whom God lifts up]: "Yaxlps 
[Vat.] lane: sJacin). 1. Head of the 12th 
course of priests in the reign of David (1 Chr 
xxiy. 12). The Alex. LXX. gives the name Elia- 
kim (EAsaxeiu)- [JEHOLARIB; JACHIN.] 

2. [Alex. Iaxeiu.] A Benjamite, one of tne 
Bene-Shimhi [sons of 8.] (1 Chr. viii. 19). . 

A. C. H. 


SALON (75 [lodying, abiding): "lousy 
[Vat. Auwy:] Alex. laAwy: Jalon), one of the 
sons of Ezrah, a person named in the genealogies 
of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 17). 


JAM’BRES. [See JaAnneEs and JAMuURES.] 


JAM’BRI. Shortly after the death of Judas 
Maccabeeus (B. C. 161), “the children of Jambri” 
are said to have made a predatory attack on a de- 
tachment of the Maccabean forces and to have suf- 
fered reprisals (1 Mace. ix. 36-41). The name 
does not occur elsewhere, and the variety of read- 
ings is considerable: "lauBp{, Cod. B; 4 [lauBpiy,] 
lau Bpeww, Cod. A; [Sin. AuBpe, ‘TauBpus] alii, 
AuBpOl, "AuBpl; ‘Syr. Ambre. Josephus (Ant. 
xiii. 1, § 2) reads of "Auapalou waides, and it 
seems almost certain that the true reading is "Appl 
(-ef), 2 form which occurs elsewhere (1 K. xvi. 22: 
Joseph. Ant. viii. 12, § 5, "Apaptvos; 1 Chr. xxvii. 
18, Heb. WHY, Vulg. Amrit; 1 Chr. ix. 4, Ap- 
Bpatu). 

It has been conjectured (Drusius, Michaelis, 
Grimm, 1 Macc. ix. 36) that the original text was 


"EN YDS, “the sons of the Amorites,”’ and that 


the reference is to a family of the Amorites who 

had in early times occupied the town Medeba (ver. 

36) on the borders of Reuben (Num. xxi. 30, 31). 
B. F. W. 

JAMES (‘IdxwBos: Jacobus),> the name of — 
several persons mentioned in the N. T. 

1. JAMES THE SQN OF ZEBEDEE. This is the 
only one of the Apostles of whose life and death 
we can write with certainty. The little that we 
know of him we have on the authority of Scripture. 
All else that is reported is idle legend, with the 
possible exception of one tale, handed down by 
Clement of Alexandria to Eusebius, and by Euse- 
bius to us. With this single exception the line of 
demarcation is drawn clear and sharp. ‘There is 


assumed two forms, apparently of different origins; 
Iago —in modern Spanish Diego, Portuguese, Tiago 
—and Xayme or Jayme, pronounced Hayme, with a 
strong initial guttural. In France it became Jacques ; 
but another form was Jame, which appears in the 
metrical life of St. Thomas a Becket by Garnier (a. r 
1170-74), quoted in Robertson’s Becket, p. 139, note. 
From this last the transition to our James is easy. 
When it first appeared in English, or through what 
channel, the writer has not been able to trace. Pos 
sibly it came from Scotland, where the name was a 
favorite one. It exists in Wycliffe’s Bible (1381). In 


' Russia, and in Germany and the countries more im- 





mediately related thereto, the name has retained its 
original form, and accordingly there alone there would 
seem to be no distinction between Jacob and James; 


shores of Palestine than it underwent a series of cu- {which was the case even in medieval Latin, where 


rious and interesting changes probably unparalleled 
in any other case. To the Greeks it became ‘laxwfos, 





Jacob and Jacobus were always discriminated. Its 
modern dress, however, sits very lightly on the name; 


with the accent on the first syllable; to the Latins, | and we see in “ Jacobite’ and “ Jacobin ” how ready 
Yacobus, doubtless similarly accented, since in Italinn it is to tbrow it off, and, like a true Oriental, reveal 


¢ is Lacomo or Giacomo [also Jacopo). 


In Spain it. its original form. 
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no fear of confounding the St. James of the New 
Testament with the hero of Compostela. 

Of St. James's early life we know nothing. We 
first hear of him A. Dp. 27, when he was called to 
be our Lord’s disciple; and he disappears from view 
A. D. 44, when he suffered martyrdom at the hands 
of Herod Agrippa I. We proceed to thread to- 
gether the several pieces of information which the 
inspired writers have given us respecting him dur- 
ing these seventeen years. 

I. His History. —In the spring or summer of 
the year 27, Zebedce,? a fisherman, but possessed 
at least of competence (Mark i. 20), was out on the 
Sea of Galilee, with his two sons, James and John, 
and some boatmen, whom either he had hired for 
the occasion, or who more probably were his usual 
attendants. He was engaged in his customary oc- 
cupation of fishing, and near him was another boat 
belonging to Simon and Andrew, with whom he 
and his sons were in partnership. Finding them- 
selves unsuccessful, the occupants of both boats 
came ashore, and began to wash their nets. At 
this time the new Teacher, who had now been min- 
istering about six months, and with whom Simon 
and Andrew, and in all probability John, were al- 
ready well acquainted (John i. 41), appeared upon 
the beach. He requested leave of Simon and An- 
drew to address the crowds that flocked around him 
from their boat, which was lying at a convenient 
distance from the shore. The discourse being com- 
pleted, and the crowds dispersing, JESUS desired 
Simon to put out into the deeper water, and to try 
another cast for fish.’ Though reluctant, Simon 
did as he was desired, through the awe which he 
already entertained for One who, he thought, might 
possibly be the promised Messiah (John i. 41, 42), 
and whom even now he addressed as “ Rabbi” 
(ém:ordra, Luke v. 5, the word used by this Evan- 
gelist for ‘PaBpi). Astonished at the success of 
his draught, he beckoned to his partners in the 
other boat to come and help him and his brother 
in landing the fish caught. The same amazement 
comniunicated itself to the sons of Zebedee, and 
flashed conviction on the souls of all the four fish- 
ermen. They had doubted and mused before; now 
they believed. At His call they left all, and became, 
once and for ever, His disciples, hereafter to catch 
men. 

This is the call of St. James to the discipleship. 
It will be seen that we have regarded the events 
narrated by St. Matthew and St. Mark (Matt. iv. 
18-22; Mark i. 16-20) as identical with those 
related by St. Luke (Luke v. 1-11), in accordance 
with the opinion of [fammond, Lightfoot, Maldo- 
natus, Larduer, Trench, Wordsworth, etc.: not as 
distinct from them, as supposed by Alford, Gres- 
well, otc. 

For a full year we lose sight of St. James. He 
is then, in the spring of 28, called to the apostle- 
ship with his eleven brethren (Matt. x. 2; Mark 
iii. 14; Luke vi. 13; Acts i. 13). In the list of 
the Apostles given us by St. Mark, and in the book 
of acts. his name occurs next to that of Simon 
Peter: in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke 
it comes third. It is clear that in these lists the 
names are not placed at random. In all four, the 
names of Peter, Andrew, James, and John are 
placed first; and it is plain that these four Apostles 


@ An ecclesiastical tradition, of uncertain date, 
Places the residence of Zebedee and the birth of St. 
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were at the head of the twelve throuchout. Thue 
we see that Peter, James, and John, alone were 
admitted to the miracle of the raising of Jairns's 
daughter (Mark v. 387; Luke viii. 51). The same 
three Apostles alone were permitted to be present 
at the ‘Transfiguration (Matt. xvii. 1; Mark ix. 2: 
Luke ix. 28). The same three alone were allowed 
to witness the Agony (Matt. xxvi. 37; Mark xiv. 
33). And it is Peter, James, Jolin, and Andrew 
who ask our Lord for an explanation of his dark 
sayings with regard to the end of the world and 
his second coming (Mark xiii. 3). It is worthy of 
notice that in all these places, with one exception 
(Luke ix. 28), the name of James is put before 
that of John, and that John is twice described as 
‘‘the brother of James" (Mark v. 37; Matt. xvii. 
1). This would appear to imply that at this time 
James, either from age or character, took a higher 
position than his brother. On the last occasion on 
which St. James is mentioned we find this position 
reversed. That the prominence of these three 
Apostles was founded on personal character (as out 
of every twelve persons there must be two or three 
to take the lead), and that it was not an office held 
by them “quos Dominus, ordinis servandi caus&, 
ceteris preposuit,’’ as King James I. has said 
(Prefat. Afon. in Apol. pro Jur. Fid.), can 
scarcely be doubted (cf. Eusebius, ii. 14). 

It would seem to have been at the time of the 
appointment of the twelve Apostles that the name 
of Boanerges [BOANERGES] was given to the sons 
of Zebedee. It might, however, like Simon's name 
of Peter, have been conferred befor®. ‘This name 
plainly was not bestowed upon them because they 
heard the voice like thunder from the cloud (Jerome}, 
nor because “divina eorum priedicatio magnum 
quendam et illustrem sonitum per terrarum orbem 
datura erat’’ (Vict. Antioch.), nor &s peyarort- 
puxas Kal BeodAoywrdrous (Theoph.), but it was, 
like the name given to Simon, at once descriptive 
and prophetic. The “Rockman” had a natural 
strencth, which was described by his title, and he 
was to have a divine strength, predicted by the 
same title. In the same way the ‘Sons of Thunder °’ 
had a burning and impetuous spirit, which twice 
exhibits itself in its unchastened form (Luke ix. 54; 
Mark x. 37), and which, when moulded by the 
Spirit of God, taking different shapes, led St. James 
to be the first apostolic martyr, and St. John to 
become in an especial manner the Apostle of Love. 

The first occasion on which this natural char- 
acter manifests itself in St. James and his brother 
is at the commencement of our Lord's last journey 
to Jerusalem in the year 30. He was passing 
through Samaria; and now courting rather than 
avoiding publicity, he ‘sent messengers before his 
face’’ into a certain village, “to make ready for 
him” (Luke ix. 52), %. e. in all probability to an- 
nounce him as the Messiah. The Samaritans, with 
their old jealousy strong upon them, refused to 
receive him, because he was going to Jerusalem 
instead of to Gerizim; and in exasperation James 
and John entreated their Master to follow the 
example of Elijah, and call down fire to consume 
them. The rebuke of their Lord is testified to by 
all the New Testament MSS. The words of the 
rebuke, “ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye 
are of,’’ rest on the authority of the Codex Beze, 


that village is commonly known to the members of 
the Latin Church in that district as San Gtacome. 


James at Japhia, now Ya/fa, near Nazareth. Hence/| [JapHia.] 
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and a few MSS. of minor value. The rest of the 
verse, “ For the Son of Man is nut come to destroy 
men's lives, but to save them,’’ is an insertion 
without authority of MSS. (see Alford, in foc.).¢ 
At the end of the same journey a similar spirit 
appears again. As they went up to Jerusalem our 
Lord declared to his Apostles the circumstances of 
his coming Passion, and at the same time strength- 
ened them by the promise that they should sit on 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. 
These words seem to have made a great impression 
upon Salome, and she may have thought her two 
sons quite as fit as the sons of Jonas to be the chief 
ministers of their Lord in the mysterious kingdom 
which he was about to assume. She approached 
therefore, and besought, perhaps with a special 
reference in her mind to Peter and Andrew, that 
her two sons might sit on the right hand and on 
the left in his kingdom, ¢. e. according to a Jewish 
form of expression & (Joseph. Ant. vi. 11, § 9), that 
they might be next to the King in honor. The 
two brothers joined with her in the prayer (Mark 
x. 35). The Lord passed by their petition with a 
mild reproof, showing that the request had not 
arisen from an evil heart, but from a spirit which 
aimed too high. He told them that they should 
drink His cup and be baptized with His baptism 
of suffering, but turned their minds away at once 
from the thought of future preéminence: in His 
kingdom none of his Apostles were to be lords over 
the rest. The indignation felt by the ten would 
show that they regarded the petition of the two 
brothers as an attempt at infringing on their priy- 
ilees as much as on those of Peter and Andrew. 
From the time of the Agony in the Garden, A. D. 
30, to the time of his martyrdom, A. D. 44, we 
know nothing of St. James, except that after the 
ascension he persevered in prayer with the other 
Apostles, and the women, and the Lord's brethren 
(Acts i. 13). In the year 44 Herod Agrippa [., 
sou of Aristobulus, was ruler of all the dominions 
which at the death of his grandfather, Herod the 
Gsreat, had been divided between Archelaus, An- 
tipas, Philip, and Lysanias. He had received from 
Caligula, Trachonitis in the year 37, Galilee and 
Perwa in the year 40. On the accession of Clan- 
dius, in the year 41, he received from him Idumza, 
Samaria, and Judea. This sovereign was at once 
a supple statesman and a stern Jew (Joseph. Ant. 
xviii. 6, § 7, xix. 5-8): a king with not a few vrand 
and kingly qualities, at the same time eaten up 
with Jewish pride—the type of a lay Pharisee. 
«« He was very ambitious to oblige the people with 
donations,”’ and “he was exactly careful in the 
observance of the laws of his country, keeping him- 
self eatirely pure, and not allowing one day to pass 
over his head without its appointed sacrifice '’ (Ant. 
xix. 7, § 3). Policy and inclination would alike 
lead such a monarch “to lay hands’? (not “stretch 
furth his hands," A. V. Acts xii. 1) “on certain 
of the church;”’ and accordingly, when the pass- 
over of the year 44 had brought St. James and St. 
Peter to Jerusalem, he seized them both, considering 


@ * See note d under Exisan, vol. 1. p. 707 f. A. 

& The same form is common throughout the East. 
See Lane's Arab. Nights, vol. iii. p. 212, &c. 

ce The great Armenian convent at Jerusalem on the 
so-called Mount Zion is dedicated to “ St. James the 
son of Zebedee.’ The church of the convent, or rather 
a small chapel on its northeast side, occupies the trn- 
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doubtless that if he cut off the “Son of Thunder” 
and the ‘“ Rockman’? the new sect would be more 
tractable or more weak under the presidency of 
James the Just, for whose character he probably 
had a lingering and sincere respect. James was 
apprehended first — his natural impetuosity of tem- 
per would seem to have urged him on even beyond 
Peter. And “Herod the king,” the historian 
simply tells us, “ killed James the brother of John 
with the sword” (Acts xii. 2). This is all that 
we know for certain of his death. We may notice 
two things respecting it — first, that James is now 
described as the brother of John, whereas previously 
John had been described as the brother of James, 
showing that the reputation of John had increased, 
and that of James diminished, by the time that 
St. Luke wrote: and secondly, that he perished not 
by stoning, but by the sword. The Jewish law 
laid down that if seducers to strange worship were 
few, they should be stoned; if many, that they 
should be beheaded. Either therefore I]erod in- 
tended that James's death should be the beginning 
of a sanyuinary persecution, or he merely followed 
the Roman custom of putting to death from prefer- 
ence (see Lightfoot, i loc.). 

The death of so prominent a champion left a 
huge gap in the ranks of the infant society, which 
was filled partly by St. James, the brother of our 
Lord, who now steps forth into greater prominence 
in Jerusalem, and partly by St. Paul, who had now 
been seven years a convert, and who shortly after- 
wards set out on his first apostolic journey. 

If. Chronological recapitulation. — In the spring 
or summer of the year 27 James was called to be 
a disciple of Christ. In the spring of 28 he was 
appointed one of the Twelve Apostles, and at that 
time probably received, with his brother, the title 
of Boanerges. In the autumn of the same year he 
was admitted to the miraculous raising of Jairus's 
daughter. In the spring of the year 29 he wit- 
nessed the Transfiguration. Very early in the year 
30 he urved his Lord to call down fire from heaven 
to consume the Samaritan village. About three 
months later in the same year, just before the final 
arrival in Jerusalem, he and his brother made their 
umbitious request through their mother Salome. 
On the night before the Crucifixion he was present 
at the Agony in the Garden. On the day of the 
Ascension he is mentioned as persevering with the 
rest of the Apostles and disciples in prayer. Shortly 
before the day of the Passover, in the year 44, he 
was put to death. Thus during fourteen out of 
the seventeen years that elapsed between his call 
and his death we do not even catch a glimpse of 
him. 

IN. Tradition respecting him. — Clement of 
Alexandria, in the seventh book of the //ypulyposeis, 
relates, concerning St. James's martyrdom, that 
the prosecutor was so moved by witnessing his bold 
confession that he declared himself a Christian on 
the spot: accused and accuser were therefore hurried 
off together, and on the road the latter begeed St. 
James to grant him forgiveness; after a moment’s 





hardly be the actual site (Williams, Holy City, il. 658). 
Its most interesting possession is the chair of the 
Apostle, a venerable relic, the age of which is perhaps 
traceable as fur back as the 4th century (Williams, 
560). But as it would seem that it is believed to have 
belonged to “the first Bishop of Jerusalem,” it is 
doubtful to which of the two Jamescs the tradition 


ditional site of his martyrdom. This, however, can: would attach it 
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hesitation. the Apostle kissed him, saying, * Peace 
be to thee!’’ and they were beheaded together. 
This tradition is preserved by Eusebius (//. E. ii. 6). 
There is no internal evidence against it, and the 
external evidence is sufficient to make it credible, 
for Clement flourished as early a3 A. bp. 195, and 
he states expressly that the account was given him 
by those who went before him. 

For legends respecting his death and his con- 
nection with Spain, see the Roman Breviary (in 
Fest. S. Jac. Ap.), in which the healing of a 
paralytic and the conversion of Hermogenes are 
attributed to him, and where it is asserted that he 
preached the Gospel in Spain, and that his remains 
were translated to Compostella. See also the fourth 
nook of the Apostolical History written by Abdias, 
the (pseudo) first bishop of Babylon (Abdi, Baby- 
lume primi Episcopi ab Apostolis constituti, de his- 
toria Certaminis Apostolici Libri decem, Paris, 
1566); Isidore, De vitd et obitu SS. utriuaque Test. 
No. LXXIII. (Hagenose, 1529); Pope Callixtus 
I[.’s Four Sermons on St. James the Apostle (Bibl. 
Patr. Magn. xv. p. 324); Mariana, De adventu 
Jacobi Apostoli Majoris in Hispaniam (Col. Agripp. 
1609); Baronius, Afartyrologium Romanum ad Jul. 
25, p. 825 (Antwerp, 1589); Bollandus, Acta Sanc- 
forum ad Jul, 25, tom. vi. pp. 1-124 (Antwerp, 
1729); Estius, Comm. in Act. Ap. c. xii.; Annot. 
in difficiliora loca S. Script. (Col. Agripp. 1622); 
Tillemont, Wémotres pour servir a Chistoire ec- 
clesiastique des siz premiers sucles, tom. i. p. 899 
(Brussels, 1706). As there is no shadow of foun- 
dation for any of the legends here referred to we 
pass them by without further notice. Even Baronius 
shows himself ashamed of them; Estius gives them 
up as hopeless; and Tillemont rejects them with 
as much contempt as his position would allow him 
to show. Epiphanius, without giving or probably 
having any authority for or against his statement, 
reports that St. James died unmarried (S. Epiph. 
Ade. Her, ii. 4, p. 491, Paris, 1622), and that, 
like his namesake, he lived the life of a Nazarite 
(ibrd. iii. 2, 13, p. 1045). 

2. JAMES THE SON oF ALPH.£uUS. Matt. x. 3; 
Mark iii. 18; Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13. 

3. JAMES THE BROTHER OF THE LorD. Matt. 
xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3; Gal. i. 19. 

4. JAMES THE SON oF Many, Matt. xxvii. 56; 
Luke xxiv. 10. Also called THE LitTLe, Mark 
xv. 40. 

5. JAMES THE BROTHER OF JuDE. Jude 1. 

6. JAMES THE BROTHER (?) OF JUDE. Luke 
vi. 16; Acts i. 13. 

7. JAMES. Acts xii. 17, xv. 13, xxi. 18; 1 Cor. 
xv. 7; Gal. ii. 9, 12. 

8. JAMES THE SERVANT OF GOD AND OF THE 
Lorp JEsus Curist. James i. 1. 

We reserve the question of the authorship of the 
epistle for the present. 

St. Paul identities for us Nos. 3 and 7 (see Gal. 
ii. 9 and 12 compared with i. 19). 

If we may translate ‘lovSas ‘laxdBov, Judas the 
brother, rather than the son of James, we may con- 
clude that 5 and 6 are identical. And that we 
may so translate it, is proved, if proof were needed, 
by Winer (Grammar of the Idioms of the N.T., 
translated by Agnew and Ebbeke, New York, 1850, 
§§ Ixvi. and xxx.), by Hiinlein (//andb. der finl. 
in die Schriften des Neuen Test., Erlangen, 1809), 
by Arnaud (Recherches critiques sur ( Ejntre de 
Jude, Strasbourg, 1851). 

We may identify 5 and f with 3, because we 
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know that James the Lord's brother had a brother 
named Jude. 

We may identify 4 with 3 because we ko 
James the son of Mary had a brother named Josza, 
and so also had James the Lord's brother. 

Thus there remain two only, James the son of 
Alpheeus (2.), and James the brother of the Lord 
(3.). Can we, or can we not, identify them? This 
requires a longer consideration. 

I. By comparing Matt. xxvii. 56 and Mark xv. 
40, with John xix. 25, we find that the Virgin Mary 
had a sister named like herself, Mary, who was tle 
wife of Clopas, and who had two sons, James the 
Little, and Joses. It has been suggested that 
‘‘ Mary the wife of Clopas’’ in John xix. 25 need 
not be the same person as “his mother’s sister ’’ 
(Kitto, Lange, Davidson), but the Greek will not 
admit of this construction without the addition or 
the omission of a xa, By referring to Matt. xiii. 
55 and Mark vi. 3 we find that a James and a 
Joses, with two other brethren called Jude and 
Simon, and at least three (waa) sisters, were 
living with the Virgin Mary at Nazareth. By 
referring to Luke vi. 16 and Acts i. 13 we find that 
there were two brethren named James and Jude 
amony the Apostles. It would certainly be natural 
to think that we had here but one tamily of four 
brothers and three or more sisters, the children of 
Clopas and Mary, nephews and nieces of the Vircin 
Mary. There are ditticultics, however, in the way 
of this conclusion. For, (1) the four brethren in 
Matt. xiii. 55 are described as the brothers (adeA- 
gol) of JEsus, not as His cousins; (2) they are 
found living as at their home with the Vircin 
Mary, which seems unnatural if she were their 
aunt, their mother being, as we know, still alive: 
(3) the James of Luke vi. 15 is described as the son 
not of Clopas, but of Alpheus; (4) the “brethren 
of the Lord" (who are plainly James, Joxes, Jude, 
and Simon) appear to be excluded from the A pus- 
tolic band by their declared unbelief in his Mes- 
siahship (John vii. 3-5) and by being formally dis- 
tinguished from the disciples by the Gespel-writers 
(Matt. xii. 48; Mark iii. 33; John ii. 12: Acts i. 
14); (5) James and Jude are not designated as the 
Lord's brethren in the lists of the Apostles: (6) 
Mary is designated as mother of James and Joses, 
whereas she would have been called mother of James 
and Jude, had James and Jude been Apostles, and 
Joses not an Apostle (Matt. xxvii. 56). 

These are the six chief objections which may he 
made to the hypothesis of there being but one 
family of brethren named James, Joses, Jude, and 
Simon. The following answers may be given: — 

Objection 1.— “ They are called brethren." It 
is a sound rule of criticism that words are to be 
understood in their most simple and literal accepta- 
tion; but there is a limit to this rule. When 
greater difficulties are caused by adhering to the 
literal meaning of a word, than by interpreting it 
more liberally, it is the part of the critic to inter- 
pret more liberally, rather than to cling to the 
ordinary and literal meaning of a word. Now it is 
clearly not necessary to understand &3eAgo! as 
‘-brothers'’ in the nearest sense of brotherhood. 
It need not mean more than relative (comp. LAX. 
Gen. xiii. 8, xiv. 14, xx. 12, xxix. 12, xxxi. 23; 
Lev. xxv. 48; Deut. ii. 8; Job xix. 13, xlii 11; 
Xen. Cyrop. i. 5, § 47; Isocr. Paneg. 20; Plat. 
Pheed. 57, Crit. 16; see also Cie. ad Alt. 15; Tae. 
Ann. iii. 38; Quint. Curt. vi. 10, § 34; comp. Suicer 
and Schleusner, iv roc.). But perhaps the circum 
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mances of the case would lead us to translate it 
brethren? On the contrary, such a translation 
appears to produce very grave difficulties. For, 
first, it introduces two sets of four first-cousins, 
hearing the same names of James, Joses, Jude, and 
Sinion, who appear upon the stage without any- 
thing to show which is the son of Clopas, and which 
his cousin; and secondly, it drives us to take our 
chuice between three doubtful and improbable 
hvpotheses as to the parentage of this second set 
of James, Joses, Jude, and Simon. There are three 
such hypotheses: (a.) The Eastern hypothesis, 
that they were the children of Joseph by a former 
wife. This notion originated in the apocryphal 
(cuspel of Peter (Orig. in Matt. xiii. 55, Op. tom. 
ii. p. 462, KE. ed. Delarue), and was adupted by 
St. Epiphanius, St. Hilary, and St. Ambrose, and 
handed on to the later Greek Church (Epiph. Her. 
xxvii. 1, Op. tom. i. p. 115; Hil. in Mud. i, St. 
Ambr. Op. tom. ii. p. 260, Ed. Bened.). (0.) The 
Helvidian hypothesis, put forward at first by 
Tionosus, Helvidius, and Jovinian, and revived by 
Strauss and Herder in Germany, and by Davidson 
and Alford in England, that James, Joses, Jude, 
Simon, and the three sisters, were children of Joseph 
and Mary. This notion is opposed, whether rightly 
or wrongly, to the general sentiment of the Chris- 
tian body in all ages of the Church; like the other 
two hypotheses, it creates two sets of cousins with 
the same name: it seems to be scarcely compatible 
with our Lord's recommending His mother to the 
care of St. John at His own death (see Jerome, 
Up. tom. ii. p. 10); for if, as has been suggested, 
though with great improbability, her sons might 
at that time have been unbelievers (Blom. Disp. 
Theol. p. 67, Lugd. Bat.; Neander, Planting, ete., 
iv. 1), JEsus would have known that that unbelief 
was only to continue for a few days. ‘That the 
wperdéroxos vids of Luke ii. 7, and the é€ws ob 
érexe Of Matt. i. 25, imply the birth of after chil- 
dren, is not now often urged (see Pearson, On the 
Creed, i. 304, ii. 220). (c.) The Levirate hypothesis 
may be passed by. It was a mere attempt made 
in the eleventh century to reconcile the Greek and 
Jatin traditions by supposing that Joseph and 
Clopas were brothers, and that Joseph raised up 
seer] to his dead brother (Theoph. in Jal. xiii. 55; 
Op. tom. i. p. 71, E. ed. Venet. 1764). 

Objection 2. — “The four brothers and their 
sisters are always found living and moving about 
with the Virgin Mary.’ If they were the children 
of Clopas, the Virgin Mary was their aunt. Her 
own husband would appear without doubt to have 
died at some time between A. pD. 8 and A. D. 26. 
Nor have we any reason for believing Clopas to 
have been alive during our Lord's ministry. (We 
need not pause here to prove that the Cleophas of 
Luke xxiv. is an entirely different person and name 
from Clopas.) What difficulty is there in sup- 
posing that the two widowed sisters should have 
lived together, the more so‘as one of them had but 
one son, and he was often taken from her by his 
ministerial duties? And would it not be most 
natural that two families of first cousins thus living 


together should be popularly looked upon as one: 


family, and spoken of as brothers and sisters instead 
of cousins? It is noticeable that St. Mary is no- 
where called the mother of the four brothers. 
Otjection 3. — “ James the Apostle is said to be 
the son of Alpheus, not of Clopas.”” But Alpheus 
and Clopas are the same name rendered into the 
creek language in two different but ordinary and 
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recognized ways, from the Aramaic neon ”) 


JaSx, (See Mill, Accounts of our Lord's 


Brethren vindicated, etc. p. 236, who compares the 
two forms Clovis and Aloysius; Arnaud, Recherches, 
ete. ). 

Objection 4.— Dean Alford considers John vii. 
5, compared with vi. 67-70), to decide that none of 
the brothers of the Lord were of the number of the 
Twelve (Proleg. to Ep. of James, Gr. Test. iv. 88, 
and Comm. in loc.). If this verse, as he states, 
makes “the crowning difficulty "’ to the hypothesis 
of the identity of James the son of Alpheus. the 
Apostle, with James the brother of the Lord, the 
difficulties are not too formidable to be overcome. 
Many of the disciples having left Jesus, St. Peter 
bursts out in the name of the Twelve with a warm 
expression of faith and love; and after that — very 
likely (see Greswell's Harmony) full six months 
afterwarda — the Evangelist states that “ neither 
did his brethren believe on Him.’ Does it follow 
from hence that all his brethren disbelieved ? Let 
us compare other passages in Scripture. St. Mat- 
thew and St. Mark state that the thieves railed on 
our Lord upon the Cross. Are we therefore to dis- 
believe St. Luke, who says that one of the thieves 
was penitent, and did not rail? (Luke xxiii. 3), 40). 
St. Luke and St. John say that the soldiers offered 
vinegar. Are we to believe that all did so? or, as 
St. Matthew and St. Mark tell us, that only one 
did it? (Luke xxiii. 36; John xix. 29; Mark xv. 
36; Matt. xxvii. 48). St. Matthew tells us that 
“ his disciples ** had indignation when Mary poured 
the ointment on the Lord’s head. Are we to sup- 
pose this true of all? or of Judas Iscariot, and 
perhaps some others, according to John xii. 4 and 
Mark xiv. 4? It is not at all necessary to suppose 
that St. John is here speaking of all the brethren. 
If Joses, Simon, and the three sisters disbelieved, 
it would be quite sufficient ground for the state- 
ment of the Evangelist. [he same may be said 
of Matt. xii. 47, Mark iii. 32, where it is reported 
to Him that his mother and his brethren, desig- 
nated by St. Mark (iii. 21) as of wap’ avrov, were 
standing without. Nor does it necessarily follow 
that the disbelief of the brethren was of such a 
nature that James and Jude, Apostles though they 
were, and vouched for half a year before by the 
warm-tempered Peter, could have had no share in 
it. It might have been similar to that feeling of 
unfaithful restlessness which perhaps moved St. 
John Baptist to send his disciples to make their 
inquiry of the Lord (see Grotius in loc., and Lard- 
ner, vi. p. 497, Lond. 1788). With regard to John, 
ii. 12, Acts i. 14, we may say that “his brethren "’ 
are no more excluded from the disciples in the first 
passage, and from the Apostles in the second, by 
being mentioned parallel with them, than «the 
other Apostles, and the brethren of the Lord, and 
Cephas"' (1 Cor. ix. 5), excludes Peter from the 
Apostolic band. 

Objection 5. — “If the title of brethren of the 
Lord had belonged to James and Jude, they would 
have been designated by it in the list of the Apostles."’ 
The omission of a title is so slight a ground for an 
argument that we may pass this by. 


Objection 6.— That Mary the wife of Clopas 
should be designated hy the title of Mary the 
mother of James and .Joses, to the exclusion of 
Jude, if James and Jude were Apostles, appears tc 
Dr. Davidson (/ntrod. to N. T., iii. 295, Landon, 
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1851) and to Dean Alford (Prol. to Ep. of James, 
G. T., iv. 90) extremely improbable. There is no 
improbability in it, if Joses was, as would seem 


likely, an elder brother of Jude, and next in order 


to Jaines. 

II. We have hitherto argued that the hypothesis 
‘vhich most naturally accounts for the facts of Holy 
Scripture is that of the identity of James the Little, 
the Apostle, with James the Lord's brother. 
have also argued that the six main objections to 


this view are not valid, inasmuch as they may either 


be altowether met, or at best throw us back on other 
hypotheses which create greater dithculties than 
that under consideration. We proceed to point 
out some further confirmations of our original 
hypothesis. 

1. It would be unnatural that St. Luke, in a list 
of twelve persons, in which the name of James 
twice occurred, with its distinguishing patronymic, 
should describe one of the last persons on his list 
as brother to “ James,’ without any further desig- 
nation to distinyuish him, unless he meant the 
James whom he had just before named. The James 
whom he had jurt before named is the son of 
Alpheus; the person designated by his relationship 
to him is Jude. We have reason therefore for re- 
garding Jude as the brother of the son of Alphxus ; 
on other grounds (Matt. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3) we 
have reason for regarding him as the brother of the 
Lord: therefore we have reason four regarding the 
son of Alphzeus as the brother of the Lord. 

2. It would be unnatural that St. Luke, after 
having recognized only two Jameses throughout his 
Gospel and down to the twelfth chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles, and having in that chapter nar- 
rated the death of one of them (James the son of 
Zebedee), should go on in the same and following 
chapters to speak of “ James,’ meaning thereby 
not the other James, with whom alone his readers 
are acquainted, but a different James not yet men- 
tioned by him. Alford’s example of Vhilip the 
Evangelist (Proleg. to the kp. of James, p. 89) is 
in no manner of way to the point, except as a con- 
trast. St. Luke introduces Philip the Evangelist, 
Acts vi. 5, and after recounting the death of 
Stephen his colleague, continues the history of the 
saine Philip. 

3. James is represented throughout the Acts as 
exercising great authority among, or even over, 
Apostles (Acts xii. 17, xv. 13, xxi. 18); and in 
St. Paul's Epistles he is placed before even Cephas 
and John, and declared to be a pillar of the Church 
with them (Gal. ii. 9-12). It is more likely that 
an Apostle would hold such a position, than one 
who had not been a believer till after the Resur- 
rection. 

4. St. Paul says (Gal. i. 19), “Other of the 
Apostles saw I none, save James the Lord's brother" 
(Erepovy 5€ tev anoaTdAwy oun elSov ei ph 'Id- 
KkwBov Toy adeAddy tov Kuplov). This passage, 
though seeming to assert distinctly that James the 
Lord’s brother was an Apostle, and therefore iden- 
tical with the son of Alphaus, cannot be taken as 
a direct statement to that effect, for it is possible 
that dwoordAwy may be used in the looser sense, 
though this is not agreeable with the line of defense 
which St. Paul is here maintaining, namely, that 
he had received his commission from God, and not 
from the Twelve (see Thorndike, i. p. 5, Oxf. 1844). 
And again, ei uf may qualify the whole sentence, 
and not only the word arogrdéAwy (Mayerhoff, Hist. 
brit. Linleit. in die Petrin. Schr. p. 52, Hamb. 


We 
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1833; Neander, Michaelis, Winer, Alford). Stil 
this is not often, if ever, the case, when éi uf, fol- 
lows érepoy (Schneckenburger, Adnot. ad Eyist. 
Jac. perpet. p. 144, Stuttg. 1832: see also Winer, 
Gramm. dth ed., p. 647, and Meyer, Komm. in loc. ;) 
and if St. Paul had not intended to include St. 
James among the Apostles, we should rather have 
expected the singular axéoroAoy than the plural 
Trav awoordéAwy (Amaud, Recherches, etc.). ‘The 
more natural interpretation of the verse would 
appear to be that which includes James among the 
Twelve, identifying him with the son of Alpheus. 
But, as we have said, such a conclusion dves not 
necessarily follow. Compare, however, this verse 
with Acts ix. 27, and the probability is increased 
by several degrees. St. Luke there asserts that 
Barnabas brought Paul to the Apustles, xpds rovs 
&moordAous. St. Paul, as we have seen, asserts 
that during that visit to Jerusalem he saw Peter, 
and none other of the Apestles, save James the 
Lord's brother. Peter and James, then, were the 
two Apostles to whom Barnabas brought Paul. Of 
course, it may be said here also that aémdaroAo: is 
used in its lax sense; but it appears to be a more 
natural conclusion that James the Lord's brother 
was one of the Twelve Apostles, being identical 
with James the son of Alpheus, or James the 
Little. 

It{. We must now turn for a short time from 
Scripture to the early testimony of uninspired 
writers. Here, as among modern writers, we find 
the same three hypotheses which we have already 
mentioned : — 

For the identity of James the Lord's brother 
with James the Apostle, the son of Alpheus, we 
find Papias of Hierapvlis, a contemporary of the 
Apostles? (see Routh, Relig. Sauer. i. 16, 43, 230, 
Oxon, 1846), St. Clement of Alexandria (HH1jly- 


posets, bk. vii. apud Euseb. H. E. ii. 1), St. Chry- 


sostom (in Gal. i. 19). 

Parallel with this opinion there existed another 
in favor of the hypothesis that James was the son 
of Joseph by a former marriage, and therefore not 
identical with the son of Alpheus. This is first 
found in the apocryphal Gospel of Peter (see Origen, 
in Matt, xiii. 55), in the Protevangelium of James, 
and the DPseudo-Apostolical Constitutions of the 
third century (Thilo, Cod. Apocr. i. 228; Const. 
Apost. vi. 12). It is adopted by Eusebius (Conia. 
in ksat. xvii. 6; HW. &. i. 12, ii. 1). Perhaps it is 
Origen’s opinion (see Comm. in Joh. ii. 12). St. 
Epiphanius, St. Hilary, and St. Ambrose, we have 
already mentioned as being on the same side. So 
are Victorinus (Vict. Phil. in Gal. apud Maii 
Script. vet. nov, Coll. [tom. iii. pars ii.) Rome, 
1828) and Gregory Nyssen (Opp. tom. ii. p. 844, 
D, ed. Par. 1618), and it became the recognized 
belief of the Greek Church. 

Meantime the hypothesis maintaining the iden- 
tity of the two was maintained; and being warnly 
defended by St. Jerome (tn Afatt. xii. 49), and 
supported by St. Augustine (Contra Faust. xxi. 
35, &c.), it became the recognized belief of the 
Western Church. 

The third hypothesis was unknown until it was 
put forward by Bonosus in Macedonia, and by Het 
vidius and Jovinian in Italy, as an opinion which 
seemed to them covformable with Scripture. Their 
followers were called Antidicomarianites. The fact 


a ® Here, too, the older Papias Is confounded with 
his later namesake. See note, vol. {. p. 829. HB. 
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of their having a name given them shows that their 
numbers must have been considerable; they date 
from the latter part of the fourth century. 

English theological writers have been divided 
between the first and second of these views, with, 
however, a preference on the whole for the first 
hypothesis. See, fur example, Lardner, vi. 495, 
Lond. 1788; Pearson, Vinor Works, i. 350, Oxf. 
1844, and On the Creed, i. 308, ii. 224, Oxf. 1833; 
Thorndike, i. 5, Oxf. 1844; Horne’s /ntrod. to #1. 
S. iv. 427, Lond. 1834, &. On the same side are 
Livhtfoot, Witsius, Lampe, Baumgarten, Semler, 
Gabler, Eichhorn, Huy, Bertholdt, Guericke, 
Schneckeuburger, Meier, Steiger, Gieseler, Theile, 
Lane. ‘Taylor (Opp. tom. v. p. 20, Lond. 1849), 
Wilson ( Opp. tom. vi. p. 673, Oxf. 1859), Cave (Life 
of St. James) maintain the second hypothesis, with 
Vossius, Basnage, Valesius, etc. The third is held 
by Dr. Davidson (/ntr. N. T. vol. iii.) and by Dean 
Alford (Greek Test. iv. 87).4 

The chief treatises on the subject are Dr. Mill's 
Accounts of our Lord's brethren vindicated, Cam- 
bridge, 1843; Alford, as above referred to; Lange's 
Article in Herzog’s Jteal-Encyklypadie fir protes- 
tantsche Thevlogie und Kirche, Stuttyart, 1856; 
Neander’s Pjlanzung und Leitung; Schnecken- 
burger’s Annotatio ad kpist. Jac. perpetua, Stutt- 
gart, 1832; Arnaud’s Hecherches critiques sur 
C Epitre de Jude, Strasbourg, 1851; Schatf's Das 
Verhdltniss des Jucobus Bruders des Herrn und 
Jacobus Alphdai, Berlin, 1842; Grabler's De Jacobo, 
Epistole cidem ascripte Auctort, Altorf, 1787. 

Had we not identified James the son of Alpheus 
with the brother of the [ord we should have but 
little to write of him. When we had said that his 
name appears twice in the catalogue of the ‘Twelve 
Apostles, our history of him would be complete. In 
like manner the early history of the Lord's brother 
would be confined to the fact that he lived and 
moved from place to place with his brothers and 
sisters, and with the Virgin Mary; and, except the 
appearance of the risen Lord to him, we should 
have nothing more to recount of him until after 
the death of James the son of Zebedee, in the year 
44. or at least, till St. Paul's first visit to Jerusalem 
after his conversion, in the year 40. Of James the 
Little, who would probably be distinct from each 
of the above (for an argument against the identity 
of the Jameses is the doubt of the identity of 
Alpheus and Clopas), we should know nothing, 
except that he had a mother named Mary, who 
was the sister of the Virgin Mary and the wife of 
Clopas. 

JAMES THE LITTLE, THE SON OF ALPH.EXUS, 
THE BROTHER OF THE LorD. — Of James’ father 


DTT, rendered by St. Matthew and St. Mark 
Alpheus (‘AAgaios), and by St. John Clopus 
(KAwwas), we know nothing, except that be mar- 
ried Mary, the sister of the Virgin Mary, and had 
by her four sons and three or more dauchters.° 
He appears to have died before the commencement 
of our Lord’s ministry, and after his death it would 
seem that his wife and her sister, a widow like her- 
self, and in poor circumstances, lived together in 
one house, generally at Nazareth (Matt. xiii. 55), 
bat sometimes also at Capernaum (John ii. 12) and 
Jerusalem (Acts i. 14). It is probable that these 


@ The author of the article on the “ Brethren of 
our Lord” takes a different view from the one given 
above. (Barruea, vol. i. p. $29.) 
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cousins, or, as they were usually called, brothers ané 
sisters, of the Lord were older than himself; as or 
one occasion we find them, with his mother, indig- 
nantly declaring that He was beside himself, and 
going out to “lay hold on Him” and compel Him 
to moderate his zeal in preaching, at least suf- 
ficiently **to eat bread"’ (Mark iii. 20, 21, 31). 
This looks like the conduct of elders towards one 
younger than themselves. 

Of James individually we know nothing till the 
spring of the year 28, when we find him, together 
with his younger brother Jude, called to the Apos- 
tolate. It has been noticed that in all the four 
lists of the Apostles James hulds the same place, 
heading perhaps the third class, consisting of him- 
self, Jude, Simon, and Iscariot ; as Philip heads the 
second class, consisting of himself, Bartholomew, 
‘Thomas, and Matthew; and Simon Peter the first, 
consisting of himself, Andrew, James, and John 
(Alford, in Matt. x. 2). The fact of Jude being 
described by reference to James (‘lovSas ‘laxwBov) 
shows the naine and reputation which he had, 
either at the time of the calling of the Apostles or 
at the time when St. Luke wrote. 

It is not likely (though far from impossible) that 
James and Jude took part with their brothers and 
sisters, and the Virgin Mary, in trving “to lay 
hold on"? JEsus in the autumn of the same year 
(Mark iii. 21); and it is likely, though not certain, 
that it is of the other brothers and sisters, without 
these two, that St. John says, ‘ Neither did his 
brethren believe on Him” (John vii. 5), in the 
autumn of A. np. 29. 

We hear no more of James till after the Cruci- 
fixion and the Resurrection. At some time in the 
forty days that intervened between the Resurrection 
and the Ascension the Lord appeared to him. This 
is not related by the Evangelists, but it is men- 
tioned by St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 7); and there never 
has been any doubt that it was to this James rather 
than to the son'of Zebedee that the manifestation 
was vouchsafed. We may conjecture that it was 
for the purpose of strengthening him for the high 
position which be was soon to assume in Jerusalem, 
and of giving him the instructions on ‘the things 
pertaining to the kingdom of Gop” (Acts i. 8) 
which were necessary for his guidance, that the 
Lord thus showed himself to James. We cannot 
fix the date of this appearance. It was probably 
only a few days before the Ascension; after which 
we find James, Jude, and the rest of the Apostles, 
together with the Virgin Mary, Simon, and Joses, 
in Jerusalem, awaiting in faith and prayer the out- 
pouring of the Pentecostal gift. 

Again we lose sight of James for ten years, and 
when he appears once more it is in a far higher 
position than any that he has yet held. In the 
year 37 occurred the conversion of Saul. Three 
years after his conversion he paid his first visit to 
Jerusalem, but the Christians recollected what they 
had suffered at his hands, and feared to have any- 
thing to do with him. Barnabas, at this time of far 
higher reputation than himself, took him by the 
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hand, and introduced him to Peter and James 
(Acts ix. 27; Gal. i. 18, 19), and by their authority 
he was admitted into the society of the Christians, 
and allowed to associate freely with them during 
the fifteen days of his stay. Here we find James 
on a level with Peter, and with him deciding on 
the adinission of St. Paul into fellowship with the 
Church at Jerusalem; and from henceforth we 
always find him equal, or in his own department 
superior, to the very chiefest Apostles, Peter, Joun, 
and Paul. For by this time he had been appointed 
(at what exact date we know not) to preside over 
the infant Church in its most important centre, in 
& position equivalent to that of Bishop. This pre- 
eminence is evident throughout the after history 
of the Apostles, whether we read it in the Acts, in 
the Epistles, or in ecclesiastical writers. Thus in 
the year 44, when Peter is released from prison, he 
desires thut information of his escape may be given 
to “James, and to the brethren” (Acts xii. 17). 
In the year 49 he presides at the Apostolic Council, 
and delivers the judgment of the Assembly, with 
the expression 3:3 ¢ya xpivw (Acts xv. 13, 19; see 
St. Chrys. in loc.). In the same year (or perhaps 
in the year 61, on his fourth visit to Jerusalem) 
St. Paul recognizes James as one of the pillars of 
the Church, together with Cephas and John (Gal. 
ii. 9), and places his name before them lLwvth. 
Shortly afterwards it is certain who came from 
James,’’ that is, from the mother church of Jeru- 
sulem, designated by the name of its Bishop, who 
lead I’eter into tergziversation at Antioch. And in 
the year 57 Panl pays a formal visit to James in 
the presence of all his presbyters, after having been 
previously welcomed with joy the day before by the 
brethren in an unofficial manner (Acts xxi. 18). 
Entirely accordant with these notices of Scripture 
is the universal testimony of Christian antiquity to 
the high office held by James in the Church of 
Jerusalern. That he was formally appointed Bishop 
of Jerusalem by the Lord himself, as reported by 
Epiphanius (ffa@res. Ixxviii.); Chrysostom (//om. 
zi. in 1 Cor. vii.); Proclus of Constantinople (De 
Trad. Div. Liturg.); and Photius (/p. 157), is not 
likely. Eusebius follows this account in a passage 
of his history, but says elsewhere that he was ap- 
pointed by the Apostles (4. &. ii. 23). Clement 
of Alexandria is the first author who speaks of his 
Episcopate (/fypotyposeis, bk. vi. ap. Euseb. H. FE. 
ii. 1), and he alludes to it as a thing of which the 
chief Apostles, Peter, James, and John, might well 
have been ambitious. The same Clement reports 
that the Lord, after his resurrection, delivered the 
gift of knowledyve to James the Just, to John, and 
Veter, who delivered it to the rest of the Apostles, 
and they to the Seventy. This at least shows the 
estimation in which James was held. But the 
author to whom we are chiefly indebted for an ac- 
cout of the life and death of James is Hegesippus 
ut. ¢. Joseph), a Christian of Jewish origin, who 
lived in the middle of the second century. His 
narrative gives us such an insight into the position 
of St. James in the Church of Jerusalem that it is 
best to let him relate it in his own words: — 
Tradition respecting James, as given by Hege- 
sippus. ~- ** With the Apostles James, the brother 
of the Lord, succeeds to the charge of the Church — 
that James, who has been called Just from the time 
of the Lord to our own days, for there were many 
of the name of James. He was holy from his 
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his head; he did not anoint himself with of]; be 
did not use the bath. He alone might go into the 
holy place; for he wore no woollen clothes, but linen 

And alone he used to go into the Temple, and there 
he was commonly found upon his knees, praying 
for forgiveness for the people, so that his knees 
grew dry and thin [generally translated Aar’/] like 
a camel's, from his constantly bending them in 
prayer, and entreating forgiveness for the people. 
On account therefore of his exceeding righteousness 
he was called ‘Just,’ and * Oblias,’ which means in 
Greek ‘the bulwark of the people,’ and ‘ righteous- 
ness,’ as the prophets declare of him. Some of the 
seven sects then that I have mentioned inquired 
of him, ‘What is the door of Jesus?’ And he 
said that this man was the Saviour, wherefore some 
believed that Jesus is the Christ. Now the fore 
mentioned sects did not believe in the Resurrection, 
nor in the coming of one who shall recompense 
every mian according to his works; but all who 
became believers believed through James. When 
many therefore of the rulers believed, there was a 
disturbance among the Jews, and Scribes, ard 
Pharisees, saying, ‘There is a risk that the whele 
people will expect Jesus to be the Christ.’ Tkey 
came together therefure to James, and said, ‘ We 
pray thee, stop the people, for they have gone astray 
after Jesus as though he were the Christ. We pray 
thee to persuade all that come to the Passover con- 
cerning Jesus: for we all give heed to thee, for we 
and all the people testify to thee that thou art just, 
and acceptest not the person of man. Persuade 
the people therefore not to go astray about Jesus, 
for the whole people and all of us give heed to thee. 
Stand therefore on the gable of the Temple, that 
thou mayest be visible, and that thy words may be 
heard by all the people; for all the tribes and even 
the Gentiles are come together for the Passover.’ 
Therefore the forementioned Scribes and Pharisees 
placed James upon the gable of the Temple, and 
cried out to him, and said, «O Just one, to whom 
we ought all to give heed, seeing that the people 
are going astray after Jesus who was crucified, tell 
us what is the door of Jesus?’ And he answered 
with a loud voice, ‘ Why ask ye me about Jesus 
the Son of Man? He sits in heaven on the richt 
hand of great power, and will come on the clouds 
of heaven.’ And many were convinced and gave 
glory on the testimony of James, crying Husannah 
to the Son of David. Whereupon the same Scribes 
and Pharisees said to each other, ‘We have dore 
ill in bringing forward such a witness to Jesus; but 
let us go up, and throw him down, that they may 
be terrified, and not believe on him.’ And thev 
cried out, saying, ‘Oh! oh! even the Just is cone 
astray.’ And they fulfilled that which is written 
in Isaiah, ‘ Let us take away the just man, for ke 
is displeasing to us; therefore shall they eat of the 
fruit of their deeds... They went up therefore. and 
threw down the Just one, and said to one another, 
‘Let us stone James the Just.’ And they began 
to stone him, for he was not killed by the fall; Lut 
he turned round, and knelt down, and cried, ‘I 
heseech thee, Lord God Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.’ And whilst they 
were stoning him, one of the priests, of the sons 
of Rechab, a son of the Rechabites to whom Jere 
miah the prophet bears testimony, cried out and 
said, ‘Stop! What are you about? The Just one 
is praying for you!’ Then one of them, who was 


mother’s womb, he drank not wine or strong drink, |a fuller, took the club with which he pressed the 
por did he eat animal fuod; a razor came not upon! clothes, and brought it down on the head of uns 
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Jost one. And so he bore his witness. And they 
buried him on the spot by the Termple, and the 
columu still remains by the Temple. ‘This man was 
@ true witness to Jews and Greeks that Jrsus 
is the Christ. And itnmediately Vespasian com- 
menced the siege’ (Euseb. ii. 23, and Kouth, Red. 
Srncr. p. 208, Oxf. 1846). 

For the difficulties which occur in this extract, 
reference may be made to Routh's Relique Sacre 
(vol. i. p. 228), and to Canon Stanley's Apostolical 
Age (p. 319, Oxf. 1847). It represents St. James 
to us in his life and in his death more vividly than 
any modern words could picture him. We see 
him, a married man perhaps (1 Cor. ix. 5), but in 
all other respects a rigid and ascetic follower after 
righteousneas, keeping the Nazarite rule, like Anna 
the prophetess (Luke ii. 37), serving the Lord in 
the Temple with fastings and prayers night and 
day,’ regarded by the Jews theinselves as one who 
had attained to the sanctity of the priesthood, 
though not of the priestly family or tribe (unless 
indeed we argue from this that Clopas did belong 
to the tribe of Levi, and draw thence another argu- 
ment for the identity of James the son of Clopas 
and James the Lord’s brother), and as the very 
type of what a righteous or just man ought to be. 
If any man could have converted the Jews as a 
nation to Christianity, it would have been James. 

Josephus’ narrative of his death is apparently 
somewhat different. He says that in the interval 
between the death of Festus and the coming of 
Albinus, Ananus the high-priest assembled the 
Sanhedrim, and “brought before it James the 
brother of him who is called Christ, and some 
others, and having charyed them with breaking the 
laws, delivered them over to be stoned.” But if 
we are to reconcile this statement with that of 
Hegesippus, we must suppose that they were not 
actually stoned on this occasion. The historian 
adds that the better part of the citizens disliked 
what was done. and complained of Ananus to 
Agrippa and Albinus, whereupon Albinus threat- 
ered to punish him tor having assembled the San- 
hedrim without his consent, and Agrippa deprived 
him of the high-priesthood (Ant. xx. 9). The 
words “brother of him who is called Christ,” are 
judged by Ie Clerc, Lardner, etc., to be spurious. 

Epiphanius gives the same account that Hege- 
sippus does in somewhat different words, having 
evidently copied it for the most part from him. 
He adds a few particulars which are probably mere 
assertions or conclusions of his own (Heres. xxix. 
4, and Ixxviii. 13). He considers James to have 
been the son of Joseph by a former wife, and calcu- 
Jates that he must have been 96 years old at the 
time of his death; and adds, on the authority, as 
he says, of Eusebius, Clement, and others, that he 
wore the wéraAoy on his forehead, in which he 
probably confounds him with St. John (Polycr. 


@ The monument — part excavation, part edifice — 
@hich ls now commonly known as the “ Tomb of St. 
James,’’ is on the east side of the so-called Valley of 
Jehoshsphat, and therefore at a considerable distance 
from the spot on which the Apostle was killed, which 
the narrative of Hegesippus would seem to fix as some- 
where under the southeast corner of the wall of the 
Haram, or perhapa further down the slope nearer the 
Fountain of the Virgin.” (EN-roag..] It cannot at 
any rate be said to stand “ by the Temple.”’ The tra- 
dition about the monument in question is that St. 
James took refuge there after the capture of Christ, 
and remained, eating and drinking nothing, until our 
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apud Euseb. H. E. v. 24. But see Cotta, De lam 
pont. App. Joan. Jac. et Marci, Tub. 1755). 
Gregory of Tours reports that he was buried, 
not where he fell, but on the Mount of Olives,@ in 
a tomb in which he had already buried Zacharias 
and Simeon (De glor. Mart. i. 27). Eusebius 
tells us that his chair was preserved down to his 
time; on which see Heinichen's Excursus (£ 2c. zi. 
ad Euseb. H. E. vii. 19, vol. iv. p. 957, ed. Burton). 
We must add a strange Talmudic legend, which 
appears to relate to James. It is found in the 
Midrash Koheleth, or Commentary on Ecclesiastes, 
and also in the Tract Abodah Zarah of the Jeru- 
salem Talmud. It is as follows: “R. Eliezer, the 
son of Dama, was bitten by a serpent; and there 
came to him Jacob, a man of Caphar Secama, to 
heal him by the name of Jesu the son of Pandera; 
but R. Ismael suffered him not, saying, ‘That is 
not allowed thee, son of Dama.’ He answered, 
‘ Suffer me, and I will produce an authority against 
thee that it is lawful;' but he could not produce 
the authority before he expired. And what was 
the authority ? — This: ‘ Which if a man do, be 
shall live in them’ (Lev. xviii. 5). But it is not 
said that he shall die in them.’ ‘The son of Pan- 
dera is the name that the Jews have always given 
to our Lord, when representing him as a magician. 
The same name is given in Epiphanius (Heres. 
Ixxviii.) to the grandfather of Joseph, and by John 
Damascene (De Fide Orth. iv. 15) to the grand- 
father of Joachim, the supposed father of the Virgin 
Mary. For the identification of James of Secama 


(a place in Upper Galilee) with James the Just, 


see Mill (/listuric. Criticism of the Gospel, p. 318, 
Camb. 1840). The passage quoted by Origen and 
usebius from Josephus, in which the latter speaks 
of the death of James as being one of the causes 
of tle destruction of Jerusalem, seems to be spuri- 
ous (Orig. tn Matt. xiii. 55; Euseb. H. 2. ii. 23). 
It is possible that there may be a reference to 
James in Heb. xiii. 7 (see Theodoret in loc.), which 
would fix his death at some time previous to the 
writing of that epistle. His apprehension by Ana- 
nus was probably about the year 62 or 63 (Lardner, 
Pearson, Mill, Whitby, Le Clerc, Tillemont). There 
is nothing to fix the date of his martyrdom as nar- 
rated by Hegesippus, except that it must have been 
shortly before the commencement of the siege of 
Jerusalem. We may conjecture that he was be- 
tween 70 and 80 years old.® F. M. 


JAMES, THE GENERAL EPISTLE 
OF. [. Jts Genuineness and Canonicity. — In the 
third book of his Ecclesiastical History, Eusebius 
makes his well-known division of the books, or 
pretended books, of the New Testament into four 
classes. Under the head of duodoyovpera he 
places the Gospels, the Acts, the Pauline Epistles, 
the First Epistle of St. John, and the First Epistle 


Lord appeared to him on the day of his resurrection 
(See Quaresmius, etc., quoted in Tobler, Stloah, ete. 
299.) The legend of his death there seems to be first 
mentioned by Maundeville (a. D. 1820: see Early Trav. 
176). By the old travellers it is often called the 
* Church of St. James.” 

» It is almost unnecessary to say that the Jacobita 
churches of the East — consisting of the Armenians, 
the Copts, and other Monophysite or Eutychian bodes 
—do not derive their title from St. James, but from 
a later person of the same name, Jacob Baradseus 
who died Bishop of Edessa in 588. 
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of St. Peter. In the class of ayriveyéueva he 
places the Epistle of St. James, the Second and 
Third Epistles of St. John, and the Epistle of St. 
Jude. Amongst the yd@a he enumerates the Acts 
of St. Paul, the Shepherd, the Apocalypse of St. 
Peter, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Doctrine of the 
Apostles, the Gospel to the Hebrews. The aiperixd 
~nsist of the Gospels of Peter, Thomas, Matthias, 
und others, the Acts of Andrew, .John, and others. 
The dyriAeyéueva, amongst which he places the 
Epistle of St. James, are, he says, yvopima buws 
Tots woAAuis, Whether the expression means that 
they were acknowledged by, or merely that they 
were known to, the majority (1. £. iii. 25). Else- 
where he refers the epistle to the class of yd6a, for 
this is the meaning of yoOevera: wév, which was 
apparently misunderstood by St. Jerome (De Vir. 
dilust.); but he bears witness that it was publicly 
read in most churches ag genuine (//. £. ii. 23), 
and as such accepts it himself. This then was the 
state of the question in the time of Eusebius; the 
epistle was accepted as canonical, and as the writ- 
ing of James, the brother of the Lord, by the ma- 
jority, but not universally. Oriven bears the same 
testimony as Eusebius (tom. iv. p. 306), and prob- 
ably, like him, himself accepted the epistle as yen- 
uine (tom. iv. p. 535, &c.). It is found in the Syriac 
version, and appears to be referred to by Clement 
of Rome (ad Cor. x.), Hermas (lib. ii. Afand. xii. 5), 
Irenwus (Adv. //eres. [lib. iv. c.] 16, § 2), and is 
quoted by almost all the Fathers of the 4th cen- 
tury, e. g. Athanasius, Cyril, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Epiphanius, Chrysostom (see Davidson, Jntrod. to 
N. 7, iii. p. 358). In 397 the Council of Car- 
thage accepted it as canonical, and from that time 
there has been no further question of its genuine- 
ness on the score of external testimony. But at 
the time of the Reformation the question of its 
authenticity was again raised, and now upon the 
ground of internal evidence. Erasnius and Car- 
dina] Cajetan in the Church of Rome, Cyril Lucar 
in the Greek Church, Luther and the Magdeburg 
Centuriators among Protestants, all objected to it. 
Luther seeins to have withdrawn his expression 
that it was “a right strawy epistle,”’ compared 
with the Gospel of St. John and the Epistles of 
St. Paul and St. Peter, after that expression had 
been two years before the world. The chief olijec- 
tion on internal grounds is a supposed opposition 
between St. Paul and St. James, on the doctrine 
of Justification, concerning which we shall presently 
make some remarks. At present we need only say 
that it is easy to account for the non-universal re- 
ception of the epistle in the Early Church, by the 
fact that it was meant only for Jewish believers, 
and was not likely therefore to circulate widely 
among Gentile Christians, for whose spiritual neces- | 
sities it was primarily not adapted; and that the 
objection on internal grounds proves nothing except 
against the objectors, fur it really rests on a mis- 
take. 

II. Its Author. — The author of the epistle must 
be either James the son of Zebedee, according to 
the subscription of the Svriac version; or James 
the son of Alpheus, according to Dr. Davidson's 
view (Introd. to N. T., iii. 312); or James the 
brother of the Lord, which is the general opinion 
(see Eusech, H. £. ii. 23; Alford, G. T. iv. p. 28); 
or an unknown James (Luther). 
of this last hvpothesis falls to the ground when the 
ganonical character of the epistle is admitted. 
James the son of Zebedee could not have written 
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it, because the date of his death, only seven yews 
after the martyrdom of Stephen, does not give 
time for the growth of a sufficient number of Jew- 
ish Christians, év rj S:acwopg. Internal evidence 
(see Stanley, Apost. Aye, p. $93) points unmistak- 
ably to James the Just as the writer, and we have 
already identified James the Just with the son of 
Alpheus. ; 

The Jewish Christians, whether residing at Jeru- 
salem or living scattered among the Gentiles, and 
only visiting that city from time to time, were the 
especial charge of James. To them he addressed 
this epistle; not to the unbelieving Jews (Lardner, 
Macknight, Hug, etc.), but only to believers in 
Christ, as is undoubtedly proved by i. 1, ii. 1, ii. 
7,v. 7. The rich men of v. 1 may be the unbe- 
lieving Jews (Stanley, p. 299), but it does not fol- 
low that the epistle was written to them. It is 
usual for an orator to denounce in the second per- 
son. It was written from Jerusalem, which St. James 
does not seem to have ever left. The time at which 
he wrote it has been fixed as late as 62, and as early 
as 45. ‘Those who see in its writer a desire te 
counteract the effects of a misconstruction of St. 
Paul's doctrine of Justification by faith, in ii. 14- 
26 (Wiesinger), and those who see a reference to 
the immediate destruction of Jerusalem in v. 1 
(Macknight), and an allusion to the name Chris- 
tians in ii. 7 (De Wette), argue in favor of the 
later date. The earlier date is advocuted by Schneck- 
enburger, Neander, Thiersch, Davidsun, Stanley, 
and Alford; chiefly on the vround that the epistle 
could not have been written by St. James after the 
Council in Jerusalem, without some allusion to 
what was there decided, and because the Gentile 
Christian does not yet appear to be recognized. 

III. /¢s Object. — The main object of the epistle, 
is not to teach doctrine, but to improve morality. 
St. James is the moral teacher of the N. T.; not 
in such sense a moral teacher as not to be at the 
same time a maintainer and teacher of Christian 
doctrine, but yet mainly in this epistle a moral 
teacher. There are two ways of explaining this 
characteristic of the epistle. Some commentators 
and writers see in St. James a man who had not 
realized the essential principles and peculiarities of 
Christianity, but was in a transition state, half-—Jew 
and half-Christian. Schneckenburger thinks that 
Christianity had not penetrated his spiritual life. 
Neander is of much the same opinion (PAanrzung 
und Lettung, p. 579). And the same notion may 
perhaps be traced in Prof. Stanley and Dean Alford. 
But there is another and much more natural way 
of accounting for the fact. St. James was writing 
for a special class of persons, and knew what that 
class especially needed; and therefure, under the 
guidance of God's Spirit, he adapted his instrue- 
tions to their capacities and wants. ‘Those for 
whom he wrote were, as we have said, the Jewish 
Christians whether in Jerusalem or abroad. St. 
James, living in the centre of Judaism, saw what 
were the chief sins and vices of his countrymen; 
and, fearing that his flock might share in them, he 
lifted up his voice to warn them against the con- 
tavion from which they not only might, but did in 
part, suffer. This was his main object; but there 
is another closely connected with it. As Christians, 
his readers were exposed to trials which they did 


The likelihood ;not bear with the patience and faith that would 


have become them. Here then are the two objecta 
of the Epistle — (1.) To warn against the sins to 
which as Jews they were most liable; (2 } To console 
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- sued exhort them under the sufferings to which as 
Christians they were most exposed. The warnings 
and consolations are mixed together, for the writer 
does not seem to have set himself down to compose 
an essay or a letter of which he had previously 
arranged the heads; but, like one of the old prophets, 
to have poured out: what was uppermost in his 
thoughts, or closest to his heart, without waiting 
to connect his matter, or to throw bridges across 
from subject to subject. While, in the purity of 
his Greek and the vigor of his thoughts, we mark 
a man of education, in the abruptness of his transi- 
tions and the unpolished roughness of his style we 
inny trace one of the family of the Davideans, who 
disarmed Domitian by the simplicity of their minds 
and by exhibiting their hands hard with toil 
(Hezesipp. apud used. iii. 20). 

The Jewish vices against which he warns them 
are— Formalism, which made the service (@ynonrela) 
of God consist in washings and outward ceremonies, 
whereas he reminds them (i. 27) that it consists 
rather in active love and purity (see Coleridge's 
Aids to Reflection, Aph. 23; note also Active Love 
== Bp. Butler's “ Benevolence,’ and Purity = Bp. 
Butler’s « ‘Temperance "’); fauaticism, which under 
-the cloak of religious zeal was tearing Jerusalem to 
pieces (i. 20); fatalism, which threw its sins on 
God (i. 13); meanness, which crouched before the 
rich (ii. 2): falsehood, which had made words and 
oatns playthings (iii. 2-12); partizanship (iii. 14); 
evil-speaking (iv. 11); boasting (iv. 16); oppres- 
sion (v. +). The great lesson which he teaches 
them, as Christians, is patience — patience in trial 
(i. 2); patience in good works (i. 22-25); patience 
under provocations (iii. 17); patience under oppres- 
sion (v. 7); patience under persecution (v. 10); and 
the ground of their patience is, that the coming 
of the Lord draweth nigh, which is to right all 
wrongs (v. 8). 

IV. There are two points in the epistle which 
demand a somewhat more lengthened notice. These 
are (7) ii. 14-26, which has been represented as a 
formal opposition to St. Paul's doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith, and (6) v. 14, 15, which ig quoted 
as the authority for the sacrament of extreme 
unction. 

(a.) Justification being an act not of man but 
of Gop, both the phrases “justification by faith’ 
and ‘justification by works’ are inexact. Justi- 
fication must either be by grace, or of reward. 
Therefore our question is, Did or did not St. James 
hold justification by grace? If he did, there is no 
contradiction between the Apostles. Now there is 
not one word in St. James to the effect that a man 
can etn his justification by works; and this would 
be necessary in order to prove that he held justifi- 
cation of reward. Still St. Paul does use the ex- 
pression “justified by faith"? (Rom. v. 1), and St. 
James the expression, “ justified by works, not by 
faith only.’’ And here is an apparent opposition. 
but, if we consider the meaning of the two Apostles, 
we see at once that there is no contradiction either 
intended or possible. St. Paul wae opposing the 
Judaizing party, which claimed to earn acceptance 
by good works, whether the works of the Mosaic 
law, or works of piety done by themselves. In 
opposition to these, St. Paul lays down the great 
truth that acceptance cannot be earned by man at 
all, but is the free gift of Gop to the Christian 
man, for the sake of the merits of Jesus Christ, 
appropriated by each individual, and made his own 
by the instrumentality of faith. — St. James, on the 
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other hand, was opyosing the old Jewish tenet tha 
to be a child of Abraham was all in all; that god- 
liness was not necessary, so that the belief was 
correct. ‘This presumptuous confidence had trans- 
ferred itself, with perhaps double force, to the 
Christianized Jews. They had said, « Lord, Lord,” 
and that was enough, without doing His Father's 
will. ‘They had recognized the Messiah: what more 
was wanted? They had faith: what more was 
required of them? It is plain that their “ faith’ 
was a totally different thing from the “ faith” of 
St. Paul. St. Paul tells us again and again that 
his ‘faith’ is a “faith that worketh by love;” 
but the very characteristic of the “faith which 
St. James is attacking, and the very reason why he 
attacked it, was that it did not work by love, but 
was a bare assent of the head, not influencing the 
heart, a faith such as devils can have, and tremble. 
St. James tells us that “ fides tnfurmis” is not 
sufficient on the part of man for justification; St. 
Paul tells us that “ fides formata” is sufficient: 
and the reason why fides informis will not justify 
us is, according to St. James, because it lacks that 
special quality, the addition of which constitutes it 
Jides formatt. See on this subject Bull’s Har- 
monia Apostolica et Examen Censure; Taylor's 
Sermon on “ Faith working by Love,” vol. viii. 
p. 284, Lond. 1850; and, as a corrective of Bull's 
view, Laurence's Bampton Lectures, iv., v., vi. 

(.) With respect to v. 14, 15, it is enough to 
say that the ceremony of extreme unction and the 
ceremony described by St. James differ both in their 
subject and in their object. ‘The subject of extreme 
unction is a sick man who is about to die; and ita 
object is not his cure. The subject of the ceremony 
described by St. James is a sick man who is not 
about to die; and its object is his cure, together 
with the spiritual benefit of absolution. St. James 
is plainly giving directions with respect to the 
manner of administering one of those extraordinary 
gifts of the Spirit with which the Church was 
endowed only in the Apostolic age and the age 
immediately succeeding the Apostles. 

The following editions, etc., of St. James’ Epistle 
may be mentioned as worthy of notice. The edition 
of Benson and Michaelis, Hale Magdeburgice, 
1746; Semler’s Paraphrasis, Hale, 1781; Mori 
Prelectiones in Jacobi et Petri Lpistolas, Lipsise 
1794; Schneckenburger's Arnotatio ad Epist. Jac 
perpetua, Stuttg. 1832; Davidson's Jntroduction 
to the New Test. iii. 296 ff., Lond. 1851; Alford's 
Greek Test. vol. iv. p. 274, Lond. 1859 [4th ed., 
1866]. 

The following spurious works have been attrib- 
uted to St. James: (1.) The Proftevangelium. (2.) 
Historia de Nativitate Maria, (3.) De Miraculis 
Infantite Domini nostri, etc. Of these, the Pro- 
fevangeliun is worth a passing notice, not for its 
contents, which are a mere parody on the early 
chapters of St. Luke, transferring the events which 
occurred at our Lord’s birth to the birth of St. 
Mary his mother, but because it appears to have 
heen known so early in the Church. It is possible 
that Justin Martyr (Dial. cum Tryph. c. 78), and 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. lib. viii.) refer to 
it. Origen speaks of it (in Matt. xili. 55); Greg- 
ory Nyssen (Opp. p. 346, ed. Paris), Epiphanius 
(Her. lxxix.), John Damascene (Orat. i., ii. in 
Nativ. Marve), Photius (Orat. in Nativ. Marie), 
and others allude to it. It was first published in 
Latin in 1552, in Greek in 1564. The oldest MS, 
of it now existing is of the 10th century. (Se 
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Thilo's Cudex Apocryphus Novi Testumenti, tom. 
i. pp. 45, 108, 159, 337, Lips. 1832.) F. M. 

* It deserves notice that this epistle of James, 
like that of Jude, but unlike that of the other 
apostolic writings, never alludes to the outward 
facts of the Saviour’s life. Yet James speaks ex- 
pressly of the Lord Jesus Christ (see i. 1, ii. 1, 
v. 7, 8, 14, 15); and the faith as shown by works 
on which he lays such empliasis is that which rests 
on Christ as the Saviour of men. At the same 
time the lanvuage of James ‘offers the most strik- 
ing coincidences with the language of our Lord’s 
discourses." Compare James i. 5, 6 with Matt. vii. 
7, xxi. 22; i. 22 with Matt. vii. 21; ii. 13 with 
Matt v. 7; iii. 1] with Matt. xxiii. 8; iii. 12 with 
Matt vii. 16; and v. 12 with Matt. v. 34-37. See 
Westeott’s /ntraduction to the Study of the Gospels, 
p- 186 (Amer. ed.). 

In speaking of the sources from which the Apostle 
Taul derives his favorite metaphors, lr. Howson 
points out in this respect a striking difference be- 
tween him and the Apostle James. The figures 
of Paul are drawn almost exclusively from the 
practical relations or business of men, as military 
life, architecture, agriculture, and the contests of 
the gymnasium and race-course: while the figures 
of James are taken from some of the varied aspects 
or phenomena of nature. It is remarked that there 
is more imagery of this latter kind in the one short 
epistle of James than in all Paul's epistles put 
tovether. ‘This trait of bis style appears in his 
allusions to “+ the waves of the sea driven with the 
wind and tossed’ (i. 6), ‘the flower of the grass’ 
(ver. 10), ‘the sun risen with a burning heat’ (ver. 
11), ‘the fierce winds’ (iii. 4), ‘the kindling of the 
fire’ (ver. 5), ‘the beasts, birds, and serpents and 
things in the sea’ (ver. 7), ‘the fig, olive, and vine,’ 
‘the salt water and fresh’ (ver. 12), ‘ the vapor that 
appearcth for a little time and then vanisheth 
away’ (iv. 14), ‘the moth-eaten garments" (v. 2), 
‘the rust’ (ver. 3), ‘the early and latter rain’ 
(ver. 7), ‘and the earth bringing forth her fruit’ 
(ver. 18).”" (Lectures on the Character of St. Paul, 
pp. 6, 7, Lond. 1864.) 

Among the commentaries on this epistle (see 
above) may be mentioned Gebser, Der Brief Jacobi 
tibersetzt u. erkldrt, in which special reterence is 
made to the views of the ancient Greek and Latin 
interpreters (1828); Theile, Comm. in #jnat. Jacobi 
(1833); Kern, Ler Brief Jacobs untersucht u. 
erklart (18:38); Cellerier, Etude et Commentaire 
sur CEpitre de St. Jacques (1850): Wiesinger, 
Olshausen’s Bibl. Comm. vi. pt. i. (2te Aufl., 1854): 
Huther, in Mever's Aumm. tiber das N. T. xv. 
(2te Autl., 1883): De Wette, Azegyet. Handb. vol. 
fii. pt. i. (Ste Aufl., by Bruckner, 1865); Lange 
and Oosterzee, Lange's Bibelwerk, xiii. (1862) and 
Amer. transl. with additions by Dr. J. I. Mombert, 
pp. 1-148 (1868); Neander, Der Brief Jacobi, 
praktisch erldutert, with Luther's version corrected 
by K. F. Th. Schneider, pp. 1-162; Webster and 
Wilkinson, Greek N. Test., with notes grammatical 
and exeyetical, ii. 1-5 and 10-30 (Lond. 1861); 
Rev. T. Trapp, Commentary on the N. Testament 
(pp. 693-705), quaint in style but terse and sen- 
tentious (Webster's ed. Lond. 1865); and Bouman, 
Comm. perpetuus in Jacobi: Epistolam, Traj. ad 
Rhen. 1865. For a list of some of the older works, 
yee Reuss’s Geschichte des N. Test. p. 131 (dte 
Ausg. 1860). 

Valuable articles on the epistle of James will be 
found in Herzog's Keal-Encyk. vi. 417 ff. by Lange; 
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in Zeller's Bibl. W'drterd. i. 658 ff. by Zeller (ths 
analysis specially good); and in Kitto’s Cyl. of 
Bibl. Literature, by Dr. Eadie (3d ed. 1866). For 
a compendious view of the critical questions relating 
to the authorship, destination, and ductrines of the 
letter, see Bleek’s Finleitung in dus N. Test. pp. 
339-553 (1862). Rev. T. D. Maurice gives an cut- 
line of the apostle’s thoughts in his L’nity of te 
New Testament, pp. 316-331. See also Stanlev's 
Sermons and Assays on the Apostolic Age, pp. 27- 
324. The monographic literature is somewhat ex- 
tensive. The theologian, George Chr Knapp, treats 
of “The Doctrine of Paul and James respecting 
Faith and Works, compared with the Teaching of 
our Lord,” in his Scripta Varti Arcumenti, i. 
411-456. Seea translation of the same by Prof. 
W. Thompson in the Biblical Repositury, iii. 189- 
228. Neander has an easay in his Gelegenhetts- 
schriften (3te Ausg. 1827) entitled Paulus und 
Jacobus, in which he illustrates the “Unity of the 
k:vangelical Spirit in different Forms.’ Some ex- 
tracts from this essay are appended to the above 
translation. Prof. E. P. Barrows has written on the 
“ Allexed Disagreement between Paul and James” 
on the subject of justification, in the Bil. Sacra, 
ix. 761-782. On this topic see also Neander’s 
Pflanzung u. Leitung, ii. 858-873 (Robinson's 
transl. p. 498 ff); Lechler’s Das apustel. und 
nachapost. Zeitalter, pp. 252-263; and Schafts 
History of the Apostolic Church, p. 625 ff (N.Y. 
1853). Stier has published Der Bricf' des Jacchus 
in 32 Betrachtungen ausyelegt (1845). For some 
other similar works or discussions, see Lange's 
Bibelwwerk ag above (p. 24 f.), or Dr. Schaft'’s transl. 
of Lange's Commentary (p. 3d f.) H. 


JAMIN (N° [right side or hand]: ‘Tapeiy, 
‘Tapein, lauly: [Vat. layew, and so Alex. exc. in 
Num.:} Jamin). 1. Second son of Simeon (Gen. 
xlvi. 10; Ex. vi. 15; 1 Chr. iv. 24), founder of the 
family (mshpacah) of the Jaminites (Num. xxvi. 
12). 

2. ([‘Iauly; Vat. lauew:) Alex. IaBew-) A 
man of Judah, of the great house of Hezron; second 
son of Ram the Jerahmeelite (1 Chr. ii. 27). 

3. (Comp. "Iauely.} One of the Levites who 
under Ezra and Nehemiah read and expounded the 
law to the people (Neh. viii. 7). By the LXX. 
[Kom., Vat., Alex.] the greater part of the names 
in this passage are omitted. 


JA™MINITES, THE (*2''52i7 [patronym.): 
6 ‘Tapert (Vat. -verj: familia Jaminitarum), the 
descendants of JAMIN the son of Simeon (Num. 
xxvi. 12). 

JAM'LECH (77%) [He, 1. e. God, makes 
king]: “Yeuoadx: [Comp. Ald.) Alex. "Apaadne: 
Jemlech), one of the chief men (D°S3, A. V. 
“ princes '’) of the tribe of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 34), 
probably in the time of Hezekiah (see ver. 41). 

JAMNIA (‘lapvia, "Iduyera, and so Josephus; 
{in 1 Mace. iv. 15, Alex. lavvera, Sin. Tapuvesa :) 


Jamnia), 1 Mace. iv. 15, v. 58, x. 69, xv. 40. 
(J ABNEEL. | 


JAM’NITES, THE (oi éy Naa of "lay- 
yiras: Jamnite), 2 Mace. xii. 8, 9, 40. [Jan- 


NEEL. | 

* JANGLING in 1 Tim. i. 6 (A. V.), where 
“ yain jangling '’ represents the Greek parra:oAcyia, 
does not signify “ wrangling,’ but “ babbling," 
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« idle talk.’ This use of the word is well illustrated 
by a quotation from Chaucer's Parson's Tale, given 
in Eastwood and Wright's Bible Word-Book: 
«* Jangelyny is whan a man spekith to moche biforn 
folk, and clappith as a mille, and taketh no keep 
what he saith.” A. 


JAN’NA (‘lavyd [Lachm. and Tisch. "Iavval]), 
son of Joseph, and father of Melchi, in the geneal- 
ogy of Christ (Luke iii. 24). It is perhaps only a 
variation of Joannas or John. A. C. H. 


JAN’NES and JAM’BRES (lavyijs, “lap- 
Bpijs), the names of two Egyptian magicians who 
opposed Moses. St. Paul alone of the sacred writers 
mentions them by name, and says no more than 
that they “ withstood Moses,’’ and that their folly 
in doing so became manifest (2 ‘l'im. iii. 8,9}. It 
appears from the Jewish commentators that these 
names were held to he those of the magicians who 
opposed Moses and Aaron, spoken of in Exodus (or 
perhaps their leaders), of whom we there read that 
they firat imitated the wonders wrought by Moses 
and <Aaron, but, afterwerds failing, confessed that 
the power of (iod was with those whom they had 
withstood (chap. vii. 11, where the Targum of 
Jonathan inserts these names, 22, viii. 18, 19). 
With this St. Paul's words perfectly agree. 

Jambres is written in some codices Mau Bpijs: 
both forms, the latter being slightly varied, are found 


in the Jewish commentaries (OM24, OD) : 


the former appears to be the earlier form. We 
have been unable to discover an Egyptian name 
resembling Jambres or Mambres. The termination 
is like that of many Egyptian compounds ending 
with KA “the sun;" as BMen-kau-ra, Mevyépys 
(Manetho, [Vth Dyn.). 

Jannes appears to be a transcription of the 
Egvptian name ree probably pronounced Ian. It 
was the nomen of two kings: one of the XIth 
Dynasty, the father or ancestor of Sesertesen I. of 
the XIIth; the other, according to our arrangement, 
fourth or fifth king of the XVth Dyn., called by 
Manetho "Idyyas or ‘lavias (Jos.) or Yrady (Afr. ). 
(See Hore cRyyptiace, pp. 174, 175.) There is 
also a king bearing the name Annu, whom we 
assign to the Id Dyn. (Hor. Bg. p. 101). The 
sicnification of Aiin is doubtful: the cognate word 
Aint means a valley or plain. The earlier king 
Aan may be assiyned to the twenty-first century 

c.: the latter one we hold to be probably the 
second predecessor of Joseph's Pharaoh. This shows 
that a name which may be reasonably supposed to 
be the original of Jannes, was in use at or near the 

‘period of the sojourn in Egypt. ‘The names of the 
wucient Egyptians were extremely numerous and 
very fluctuating in use: generally the most prevalent 
at any time were those of kings then reigning or 
not long dead. 

Our result as to the name of Jannes throws light 
upon a curious question raised by the supposition 
that St. Paul took the names of the mazicians from 
a prevalent tradition of the Jews. This conjecture 
is as old as the time of Theodoret, who makes the 
supposed tradition oral. (Td pwévro: rottwy dyd- 
uara oun éx ris Oelas ypapijs neudOnney 5 Oeios 
axdéarodos, GAA’ de THs dypddou Tay ‘lovdalwy 
ScdagxaArias: od loc.). This opinion would be of 
little importance were it not for the circumstance 
that these natnes were knewn to the Greeks and 
Romans at too early a period for us to suppose that 
their information was derived from St. Paul's men- 
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tion (see Plin. H. N. xxx. 1; Apul. Apol. p. 24 
Bipont.; Numenius ap. Euseb. Prap. Eran. ix. 8) 
It has therefore been generally supposed that St 
Paul took these names from Jewish tradition. It 
seems, however, inconsistent with the character of 
an inspired record for a baseless or incorrect current 
tradition to be cited; it is therefore satisfactory to 
find there is good reason for thinking these names 
to be authentic. Whether Jannes and Jambres 
were mentioned in some long-lost book relating to 
the early history of the Israelites, or whether there 
were a veritable oral tradition respecting them, can- 
not now be determined. The former is the more 
probable supposition — if, as we believe, the names 
are correct — since oral tradition is rarely exact in 
minute particulars. 

The conjecture of Majus (Obserr. Sacr. ii. 42 
ff., ap. Winer, Recliedrt. s. v.), that Jannes and 
Jainbres are merely meaningless words put for lost 
proper names, is scarcely worth refuting. The 
words are not sufficiently similar to give a color 
to the idea, and there is no known instance of the 
kind in the Bible. 

The Rabbins state that Jannes and Jambres were 
sons of Balaam, and among various forms of their 
names give Johannes and Ambrosius. ‘There was 
an apocryphal work called Jannes and AMambres, 
condemned by Pope Gelasius. 

The Arabs mention the names of several magi- 
cians who opposed Moses; among them are none 
resembling Jannes and Jambres (D'Herbelot, art. 
Moussa Ben Amran), 

There are several dissertations on this subject 
(J. Grotius, Diss. de Janne et Jambre, Hafn. 1707; 
J. G. Michaelis, /d. Hal. 1747; Zentgrav, /d. 
Argent. 1669; Lightfoot, Sermon on Jannes and 
Jambres, etc. [Kabricius, Cod. pseudepigr. Vet. 
Test. i. 813-825} ). 

There is a question of considerable interest as to 
these Egyptian magicians which we cannot here 
discuss: Is their temporary success attributable 
to pure imposture? The passages relating to them 
in the Bible would lead us to reply affirmatively, as 
we have already said in speaking of ancient Egyp- 
tian magic. § [Itay rr.) R. S. P. 


JANO’AH (M93) [rest, quiet]: - "Avidx 3 
Alex. Iavwy: Janoé), a place apparently in the 
north of Galilee, or the “land of Naphtali'’ — one 
of those taken by Tiglath-Pileser in his first incur- 
sion into Palestine (2 K. xv. 29). No trace of it 
appears elsewhere. By Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onum. “anon '’), and even by Reland (Pal. p. 
826), it is confounded with Janohah, in the centre 
of the country. G. 


JANO’HAH (TIT, i. e. Yancchah [with 


FT > local, unto rest]: "lavwxd, but in next verse 
Mayé; Alex. lavw; (Comp. ‘lavwyd:] Janve), a 

place on the boundary of E phraim (possibly that 
between it and Manasseh). It is named between 
Taanath-Shiloh and Ataroth, the enymeration pro- 
ceeding from west to east (Josh. xvi. 6, 7). Euse- 
bius (Onumasticon, “ lano”) gives it as twelve 
miles east of Neapolis. A little less than that dis- 
tance from Nablus, and about S. E. in direction, 


two miles from Akrabeh, is the village of Yanin, 


doubtless identical with the ancient Janohah. It 
seems to have been first visited in modern times by 
Van de Velde (ii. 303, May 8, 1852; see also Rob. 
iii. 297). It is in a valley descending sharply east- 
ward towards the Jordan. The modern villave is 
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very small, but the ancient ruins “extensive and 
interesting.” “T have not seen,” says V., “any 
of Israel's ancient cities in such a condition: entire 
nouses und walls exist, covered with immense heaps 
of earth.” But there are also ruins on the hill 
N. E. of Yanin, called Khirbet Y., which may be 
the site of the original place (Rob. p. 297). G. 


JA‘'NUM (DAD, following the Keri of the 
Masorets, but in the original text, Cetib, it is 


D3, Janim [slumber]: "tenaty [Vat. -e:v]; Alex. 
Avoup: Janum), a town of Judah in the mountain 
district, apparently not far from Hebron, and named 
between Eshean and Beth-tappuah (Josh. xv. 53). 
It was not known to Eusebius and Jerome (see 
Onomast. “Tanun”’), nor does it appear to have 
been yet met with by any modern investigator. 


JA‘PHETH (5%: "ded: Japheth), one 
of the three sons of Noah. From the order in 
which their names invariably occur (Gen. y. 82, vi. 
10) we should naturally infer that Japheth was the 
youngest, but we learn from ix. 24 that Ham held 
that position, and the precedence of Japheth before 
this one of the three is indicated in the order of 
the names in x. 2,6. It has heen generally sup- 
posed from x. 21 that Japheth was the eldest; but 
it should be observed that the word gaddl in that 
passage is better connected with “ brother,” as in 
the Vulg. “fratre Japhet majore.” Not only does 
the usage of the Hebrew language discountenance 
the other construction, but the sense of the passage 
requires that the age of Shem rather than of Ja- 
pheth should be there specified. We infer therefore 
that Japheth was the second son of Noah. The 
origin of the name is referred by the sacred writer 


to the root pathah (TITTE), «to extend,” as pre- 
dictive of the wide spread of his descendants over 
the northern and western revions of the world (Gen. 
ix. 27). The name has also been referred to the 
root yiphah (71%), “to be fair,” as significant of 
the light complexion of the Japhetic races (Gesenius, 
Thes. p. 1138; Knobel, Volkert. p. 22). From 
the resemblance of the name to the mythological 
Japetus, some writers have sought to establish a 
connection between them. [apetus was regarded 
hy the Greeks ag the ancestor of the human race. 
The descendants of Japheth occupied the “ isles of 
the Gentiles” (Gen. x. 5), i. e. the coast-lands of 
the Mediterranean Sea in Europe and Asia Minor, 
whence they spread northwards over the whole 
continent of Europe and a considerable portion of 
Asia. [JAVAN.] W. L. B. 
JAPHI’A (DDS [ fair, spleniid|: ayyal; 
Alex. lapayar; [Comp. "lagié; Ald. 'Agié:] 
Jophie). The boundary of Zebulun ascended from 
Daberath to Japhia, and thence passed to Gath- 
hepher (Josh. xix. 12). Daberath appears to be 
on the slopes of Mount Tabor, and Gath-hepher 
may possibly be ¢/-.Meshhad, 2 miles N. of Naza- 
reth. Six miles W. of the former, and 2 miles S. 
of Nazareth, is Ydafa,¢ which is not unlikely to be 
identical with Japbia (Kob. ii. 343-44): at least 





@ It should be remarked that Ya/a, LL, is the 
modern representative of both 5%, i. e. Joppa, and 
























ered in the district. : 
SD’, Japhia, two names originally very distinct. , JA’PHO (155 [beauty] : "Idewy: Joppe) 
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this is much more probable than Chaifa (Sycacal 
nopolis) in the bay of Akka — the suggestion of 
Eusebius (Onomast. « Iapheth "), and endorsed by 
Reland (Pal. p. 826) — an identification which is 
neither etymologically nor topographically admisgi- 
ble. du may also be the same with the "lagd 
which was occupied by Josephus during his strug- 
gle with the Romans — “a very large village of 
Lower Galilee, fortified with walls and full of peo- 
ple” (Vita, § 45; comp. 37, and B. J. ii. 20, § 6), 
of whom 15,000 were killed and 2,130 taken prison- 
ers by the Romans (B. J. iii. 7, § 31); though if 
Jefat be Jotapata this can hardly ve, as the two 
are more than ten miles apart, and he expressly 
says that they were neighbors to each other. 

A tradition, which first appears in Sir Jobn 
Maundeville, makes Fafa the birthplace of Zebe- 
dee and of the Apostles James and John, his sons. 
Hence it is called by the Latin monks of Nazareth 
“San Giacomo.” See Quaresmius, Elucidativ, ii. 
843; and Early Trav., p. 186; Maundeville calls 
it the “Castle of Saffra.”” So too Von Harff. a. p. 
1498: “ Saffra, eyn caste van wylcheme Alpbeus 
und Sebedeus geboren waren” (Pilgerfuhrt, p- 
195). G. 

JAPHI’A (pro [shining, splendid ]: "lepéa; 
Alex. lagie: Japhia). 1. King of Lachish at the 
time of the conquest of Canaan by the Israelites 
(Josh. x. 3); one of the five « kines of the Amo- 
rites” who entered into a confederacy avainst 
Joshua, and who were defeated at Beth-horon, and 
lost their lives at Makkedah. The king of Lachish 
is mentioned more than once in this narrative (ver. 
5, 23), but his name occurs only as above. 

2. (‘Iepiés, "Iagié; [Vat. in 1 Chr. lavoue, 
Tavovou (so F.A.);] Alex. Ague, [lagie:] Japhia.) 
One of the sons of David, tenth of the fourteen 
born to him by his wives after his establishment in 
Jerusalem (2 Sam. v. 15; 1 Chr. iii. 7, xiv. 6). 
In the Hebrew form of this name thcre are no va- 
riatio.s. The Peshito has Nephia, and, in 1 Chr. 
iii, Nepheg. In the list given by Josephus (Ant. 
vil. 3, § 3) it is not recognizable: it may be 'H»- 
vapiy, or it may be ‘Ievad. There do not appear 
to be any traditions concerning Japhia. The 
alogy is given under DaviD, vol. i. p. 560. G. 

JAPH’LET (rams [thom God delivers}: 
"lapAfhr: [Vat. Padany, IadadnaA:] Alex. 1 
a sa a decendant of Asher through 
Beriah, his youngest son; named as the father of 
three Bene-Japhlet (1 Chr. vii. 32, 33). 


JAPH'LETI (°t'2D%7 = the Japhletite; 
[patron., see above:] "AwraAlu [Vat. -Aeu); Alex. 
tov leparh: Jephleti). The « boundary of the 
Japhletite ’’ is one of the landmarks on the seuth 
boundary-line of Ephraim (Josh. xvi. 3), west of 
Beth-horon the lower, and between it and Ataroth. 
Who “the Japhletite was who is thus perpetn- 
ated we cannot ascertain. Possibly the name pre- 
serves the memory of some ancient tribe who at a 
remote ave dwelt on these hills, just as the former 
presence of other tribes in the neighborhood may 
be inferred from the names of Zemaraim, Ophri 
(the Ophnite), Cephar ha-Ammonai, and others. 
[BeNsaMin, p: 277, note 6.) We can hardly sup- 
pose any connection with JAPHLET of the remote 
Asher. No trace of the name has yet been discov- 
G 
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This word occurs in the A. V. but once, Josh. xix. 
46. It is the accurate representation of the He- 
brew word which on its other occurrences is ren- 
dered in the better knowh form of Joppa (2 Chr. 
ii. 16; Ezr. iii. 7; Jon. i. 3). In its modern garb 
it is Vifu (Ls), which is also the Arabic name 
of JAptHta, a very different word in Hebrew. 


of Assyria, or to its king, not in the sense in which 
it is understood in the Targum, but as indicating 
their determined hostility to Israel, and their gen-- 
erally aggressive character. Cocceius had this idea 
before him when he translated “ rex adversarius.”’ 
Michaelis (Suppl. ad Lex. Heb.), dissatisfied with 
the usual explanations, looked for the true meaning 


of Jareb in the Syriac root “Ds, freb, “to be 


(Joppa; JOPPE.] 

JA’RAH (TIMP and in some MSS. mVTyS great,” and for “king Jareb ” substituted : the 
[honey]: "la8d: Ty, a man among the ameen | great king, "a title frequently applied to the kings 
ants of Saul; son of Micah, and great-grandson oP Reyes 1 te were ne p A dgmanrtes le PIN; 
of Meribbaal, or Mephi-bosheth (1 Chr. ix. 42, he-says it would menote thaloua castle of palace Ps 
comp. 40). In the parallef list of ch. viii. the name eel geld ot ae sea : co of ae 
is materially altered to JEHOADAH. enereean. De no procs, the name: pasinot deseone 

: to us, and it is better to take it in a symbulical 

J A’REB (2° [an adversary, hostile]: "Ya-| sense as indicating the hostile character of Assyria. 


pez, as if OT, in both Hos. v. 13 and x. 634 That it is rather to be applied to the country than 
? re . . ° 


: eer : to the king may be inferred from its standing in 
though Theodoret Sives “lapelB in the former pas-} parallelism with Asshur. Such is the opinion of 
sage, and ‘Japeiy in the latter [and Comp. in x. 6 


i . lirst (//andw. 8. v.), who illustrates the symbolical 
has ‘lapi8]; and Jerome has Jarih for the Greek usage by a comparison with Rahab as applied to 
equivalent of the LXX.) is either to be explained 


Kgvpt. At the same time he hazards a cunjecture 
as the proper name of a country or person, a3 &/ that it may have been an old Assyrian word, 


adopted into the Hebrew language, and so modified 
as to express an intelligible idea, while retaining 
something of its original forin. Hitzig (die 12 kl. 
Proph.) goes further, and finds in a mixed dialect, 
akin to the Assyrian, a verb jarbam, which denotes 
“to struggle or fight,” and jrrbech, the Ethiopic 
for “a hero or bold warrior;’’ but it would be 
desirable to have more evidence on the point. 

Two mystical interpretations, alluded to by Je- 
rome as current among commentators in his time, 
are remarkable for the singularly opposite conclu- 
sions at which they arrived; the one referring the 
word to the Devil, the other to Christ. Rivetus 
(quoted by Glassius, Philol. Saer. iv. tr. 3) was of 
opinion that the title Jareb or ‘avenger ’’ was as- 
sumed by the powerful king of Assyria, as that of 
‘s Defender of the Faith '? by our own monarchs. 

W. A. W. 


JA/RED (1 [descent, low ground], é. e. Je- 
red, as the name is given in A. V. of Chr., but in 


noun in apposition, or as a verb from a root 21%, 
rab, “to contend, plead.’ All these senses are 
represented in the A. V. and the marginal read- 
ings, and, as has been not unfrequently the case, 
the least preferable has been inserted in the text. 
Had Jareb been the proper name of the king of 
Assyria, as it would be if this rendering were cor- 


rect, the word preceding (72%, melec, “king ’*) 
would have required the article. R. D. Kimehi 
saw this ditticulty, and therefore explained Jareb 
as the name of some city of Assyria, or as another 
name of the country itself. The Syriac gives 


335, yordb, as the name of a country, which is 


applied by Ephrem Syrus to Egypt, reference being 
made to Hoshea king of Israel, who had sent to So 
the king of Egypt fur assistance in his conspiracy 
arainst Shalmanezer (2 K. xvii. 4). So also the 
‘JapeiB or ‘lapeip of Theodoret is Egypt. The 
clause in which it occurs is supposed by many to 
refer to Judah, in order to make the parallelism 
complete; and with this in view Jarchi interprets 
it of Ahaz, who sent to Tiglath-Dileser (2 K. xvi. 
8) to aid him ayainst the combined forces of Syria | 
and Israel. But there is no reason to suppose that | 
the two clauses do not both refer to Ephraim, and 
the allusion would then be, as explained by Jerome, 
to Pul, who was subsidized by Menahem (2 K. xv. 
19), and Judah would be indirectly included. The 
rendering of the Vulgate, “avencer"’ (“ad regem 
ulturem), which follows Symmachus, as well as 
those of Aquila (8:naCdéuevoyv) and Theodotion, 
s jude,’ are justified by Jerome by'a reference to 
Jerubbaal, the name of Gideon, which he renders | Benjamite, one of the BeneJeroham [sons of J.]; 


“ulciseatur se [aal.” or + judicet eum Baal,” “let! a chief man of his tribe, but of whom nothing is 
Baal avenge hinself,” or let Baal judge him.” "| recorded (1 Chr. viii. 27). 


The Targumist evidently looked upon it as a verb, JAR HA (OI eae 
the apocopated future Hiphil of OA, rth, and [see at end of the art.J: 


translated the clause, “and sent to the king that ‘Twx hr: (Comp. ‘Tepeé: Ald. ‘Te pad.:] Jeraa), the 
he mizht come to avenve them.” If it be a He-! Levptian servant of Sheshan, about the time of 


brew word, it is most probably a noun formed from | Hi, to whom bis master gave his daughter and 
heir in marriage, and who thus became the founder 


the above-mentioned root, like ANY, yirid (Is. of a chief house of the Jeralimeelites, which con- 
xlix. 25; Ps. xxxv. 1), and is applied to the land, tinued at least to the time of king Hezekiah, and 


pause “17, from which the present form may have 
v 


heen derived, though more probably from the Vul 
iyate: "Idoed, Alex. also Taper; N. T. 'Idped and 
[Lachm. a '1dped [ Tisch. "Idper]; Joseph. "lapédns: 
Jared), one of the antediluvian patriarchs, the 
fifth from Adam; son of Mahalaleel, and father of 
Knoch (Gen. v. 15, 16, 18, 19, 20; Luke iii 37). 
In the lists of Chronicles the name is given in tne 
A. V. [as] JERED. 


JARESI’AH (MOI? [whom Jehovah 


nourishes]: "lapacia; [Vat. lacapaia:] Jersia), 


@ As an instance of the contrary, see NeBopwds for! % In another place he gives “ Jarib; dijudicans 
Ninerod. vel ulciscens " (de Nom. Hebr.) 
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from which spring several illustrious persons? such | of the five who conspired to punish Gibeon for hav 
as Zabad in the reign of David, and Azariah in| ing made alliance with Israel (Josh. x. 8, 5), and 


the reizn of Joash (1 Chr. ii. 31 ff). [AZARIAH 
5: ZABAD.] It is a matter of somewhat curious 
mquiry what was the name of Jarha’s wife. In 
ver. 31 we read “the children of Sheshan, Ahlai,”’ 
and in ver. 34, “Sheshan had no sons, but daugh- 
ters." In ver. 35, Sheshan's daughter “ bare him 
Attai,"’ whose grandson was Zabad; and in ch. xi. 
41, Zabad the son of Alilai.’? Hence some have 
imacined that Jarha on his marriage with Sheshan‘s 
daughter had the name of Ablai (interpreted a 
“ brother-to-me '’) given him by Sheshan, to signify 
his adoption into Israel. Others, that Ahlai and 
Attai are merely clerical variations of the same 
name. (thers, that Ahlai was a son of Sheshan, 
born after the marriage of his daughter. But the 
view which the A. V. adopts, as appears by their 


| 

rendering W %332 in ver. 31, the children of She- 
shan, instead of sons, is undoubtedly the right one.? 
namely, that Ablai is the name of Sheshan's daugh- 
ter. Her descendants were called after her, just 
as Joab, and Abishai, and Asahel, were always 
called «the sons of Zeruiah,"’ and as Abigail stands 
at the head of Amasa's pedigree, 1 Chr. ii. 17. It 
may be noticed as an undesigned coincidence that 
Jarha the Egyptian was living with Sheshan, a Je- 
rahmeelite, and that the Jerahmeelites had their 
possessions on the side of Judah nearest to Egypt, 
1 Sam. xxvii. 10; comp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 20, 21; 
Josh. xv. 21; 1 Chr. iv. 18. [JERAHMEEL; JE- 
HUDLAH.] «The etymology of Jarha’s name is 
quite unknown (Ges. Zhes.; Fiirst, Concord., ete. 
[in his Worterd., Egyptian}: Burrington’s Ge- 
neal. ; Beeston, Geneal.; Hervey’s Geneal., p. 34; 
Bertheau, on 1 Chr. ii. 24, &c.). A. C. H. 


JA’RIB aly [adhering]: "lapiB; [Vat. 
lapety:) Alex. lape:B: Jurib). 1. Named in the 
list of 1 Chr. iv. 24 only, as a son of Simeon. He 
occupies the same place as JACHIN in the parallel 
lists of Gen. xlvi., Ex. vi., and Num. xxvi., and 
the name is possibly a corruption from that (see 
Burrington, i. 55). 

2. [lapiB; Vat. ApeB.] One of the ‘chief 
men"’ (ON, « heads ’’) who accompanied Ezra 
on his journey from Babylon to Jerusalem (Fzr. 
viii. 16), whether Levite or layman is not clear. 
In 1 Esdras the name is given as JOREBAS. 

3. ["IapiB: Vat. Ald. "Tapelu; FA. Iwperp. | 
A priest of the house of Jeshua the son of Jozadak, 
who had married a foreign wife, and was compelled 
by Ezra to put her away (Bzr. x. 18). In 1 Esdras 
the name is JorIBus. 

4. ClapiBi Alex. TwaptB: (Sin. Iwape:B:] 1 
Mace. xiv. 2.) A contraction or corruption of the 
name JOARIR, which occurs correctly in ch. ii. 1. 

JAR’IMOTH CTapiuw0 [ Vat. -pei-]: Lari- 
meth), 1 Esdr. ix. 28. (JenEMOTH.] 


JARMUTH (ANDY [height, hil). 1. 
(‘leptuov, [‘Iepuovd; Vat. in Josh. x. and xii. 
-pei-: Alex. in Josh. xii. 11, Tepsov; in Neh., 
Vat. Alex. FA.) omit, FA. Ip:mov@: Jerimoth, 
Jerimuth.)) A town in the Shefelah or low coun- 
try of Judah, named with Adullam, Socoh, and 
pthers (Josh. xv. 35). Its king, PIRAM, was one 
a Bertheau's remark, that none of the persons 
named in this long genealogy recur elsewhere, is sin- 


gularly misplaced. 





who were routed at Heth-horon and put to death 
by Joshua at Makkedah (ver. 23). In this narra- 
tive, and also in the catalogue of the “ roval cities” 
destroyed by Joshua, Jannuth is named next to 
Hebron, which, however, was quite in the moun- 
tains. In Neh. xi. 29 it is named as having heen 
the residence of some of the children of Judah 
after the return froin captivity. Eusebius and Je- 
rome either knew two places of this name, or an 
error has crept into the text of the Onomaiticon ; 
for under «.Jarimuth”’ they state it to be near 
Fshtaol, 4 miles from Fleutheropolis; while under 
*Jirmus'’ they give it ag 10 miles from Eleuther- 
opolis, on the road going up to Jerusalem. A site 
named Yarintuk, with a contiguous eminence called 
Tell-Ermid, was visited by Robinson (ii. 17), and 
Van de Velde (ii. 193; Memotr, p. 324). It is 
about 14 miles from Beil-netif, which again is some 
8 miles from Beit-gihrin, on the left of the road to 
Jerusalem. Shraccikeh (the ancient Socoh) lies on 
a neichboring hill. We have yet to discover the 
principles on which the topographical divisions of 
the ancient Hebrews were made. Was the Shefe- 
lah — the «low country ’’ —a district which took 
its designation from the plain which formed its 
major portion, but which extended over some of the 
hill-country? In the hill-country Jarmuth is un- 
doubtedly situated, thouch specified as in the plain. 
Yarmik has been last visited by Tobler ie War- 
derung, pp. 120, 462, 463). 

2. (4 ‘Peuudd: Alex. [Ald.] le cd : (Jara- 
moth.J) A city of Issachar, allotted with its sub- 
urbs to the Gershonite Levites (Josh. xxi. 29). In 
the specification of the boundaries of Issachar, no 
mention is made of Jarmuth (see Josh. xix. 17-23), 
but a REMrerH is mentioned there (ver. 21): and 
in the duplicate list of Levitical cities (1 Chr. vi. 
73) RAMOTH occupies the place of Jarmuth. The 
two names are modifications of the same root, and 
might without difficulty be interchanged. This 
Jarmuth does not appear to have been yet iden- 
tified. [RAmotru.]} G. 


JARO’AH (1179 [moon]: "13at: Alex. ABai’ 
(Comp. "lapové:] Jara), a chief man of the tribe 
of Gad (1 Chr. v. 14). 


JAS‘AEL (lIacanaAos; [Vat.] Alex. Aga 
ndos: Aztbus), 1 Esdr. ix. 30. [SnkAv.] 


JA’/SHEN (7% [sleeping]: "Aadv; [Comp 
‘laoév:] Jassen). Bene-Jashen— ‘sons of Ja- 
shen *’ —are named in the catalogue of the heroes 
of David's guard in 2 Sam. xxiii. 32. In the 
Hebrew, as accented by the Masorets, the words 
have no necessary connection with the names pre- 
ceding or following them; but in the A. V. they 
are attached to the latter — “ of the sons of ashen, 
Jonathan." The passage has every appearance of 
heing imperfect, and accordingly, in the parallel 
list in Chronicles, it stands, “the sons of Hashem 
the Gizonite’? (1 Chr. xi. 34). Kennicott has 
examined it at length (Dissertation, pp. 198-2034, 
and, on grounds which cannot here be stated, has 
shown good cause for believing that a name has 


‘escaped, and that the genuine text was, “of the 
' Bene-Hashem, Gouni; Jonathan ben-Shamha”’ 


—= 


b * This design of the translators is not certain ; for 


the A. V. often renders D‘I2 “children,” where i 
should be “ sons.” Tf 
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In the list given by Jerome in his Questiones He-| written by the prophets, were made use of in the 


6raice, Jashen and Jonathan are both omitted. 


JA‘SHER, BOOK OF (DWT 79D), or, 
as the margin of the A. V. gives it, the book of the 
uprtyht, a record alluded to in two passages only 
of the O. T. (Josh. x. 13, and 2 Sam. i. 18), and 
consequently the subject of much dispute. ‘The 
former passage is omitted in the LXX., while in 
the latter the expression is rendered B:BAlov rov 
ev0ous: the Vulzate has liber justorum in both 
instances. The Veshito Syriac in Josh. has “the 


book of praises or hymns,” reading wt for 


“The r], and a similar transposition will account for 
the rendering of the same version in Sam., “the 
Look of Asher."" The Targum interprets it ‘the 
Look of the law,” and this is followed by Jarchi, 
who wives, as the passage alluded to in Joshua, the 
prophecy of Jacob with regard to the future great- 
ness of Ephraim (Gen. xlviii. 19), which was ful- 
filled when the sun stood still at Joshua's bidding. 
‘The sanie Kabbi, in his commentary on Samuel, 
refers to Genesis ‘the book of the upright, Abra- 
ham, [saac, und Jacob,’’ to explain the allusion to 
the book of Jasher; and Jerome, while discussing 
the etymology of “Israel,” which he interprets as 
‘rectus Dei,” @ incidentally mentions the fact that 
Genesis was called “the book of the just ’’ (liber 
(renesis appellatur es@éwy, id est, justorum), from 
its containing the histories of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Israel (Comm. in Jes. xliv. 2). The Talmudists 
attribute this tradition to R. Johanan.  R. Eliezer 
thought that by the book of Jasher was signified 
the book of Deuteronomy, from the expressions in 
Deut. vi. 18, xxxiii. 7, the latter being quoted in 
proof of the skill of the Hebrews in archery. In 
the opinion of R. Samuel ben Nachman, the book 
of Judyes was alluded to as the book of Jasher 
(Abuda Zara, c. ii.); and that it was the book of 
the twelve minor prophets was held by some He- 
brew writers, quoted without name by Sixtus Se- 
nensis (Bibl. Sanct. lib. ii.). R. Levi ben Gershom 
recoyvnizes, though he does not follow, the tradition 
given by Jarchi, while Kimchi and Abarbanel adopt 
the rendering of the Targum. ‘This diversity of 
opinions proves, if it prove nothing more, that no 
book was known to have survived which could lay 
claim to the title of the book of Jasher. 

Josephus, in relating the miracle narrated in 
Joshua x., appeals for confirmation of his account 
to certain documents deposited in the Temple (Anté. 
v. 1, § 17), and his words are supposed to contain 
a covert allusion to the book of Jasher as the source 
of his authority. But in his treatise against Apion 
(lib. i.) he says the Jews did not possess myriads 
of books, discordant and contradictory, but twenty- 
two only; from which Abicht concludes that the 
books of Scripture were the sacred books hinted at 
in the former passage, while Masius understood by 
the same the Annals which were written by the 
prophets or by the roval scribes. ‘Theodoret ( Quest. 
xiv. tn Jesum Nave) explains the words in Josh. 
x. 13, which he quotes as rd B:BAlov 7d eipedey 
(prob. an error for edOés, as he has in Queest. iv. 
tr 2 Reg.), as referring to the ancient record from 
which the compiler of the book of Joshua derived 
the materials of his history, and applies the passage 
in 2 Sam. ii. 18 to prove that other documents, 


@ Dr. Donaldson had overlooked this passage when 
he asrerted that his own analysis of the word " Israel" 


coinposition of the historical books. Jerome, of 
rather the author of the Quastiones Hebraica, 
understood by the book of Jasher the books of 
Samuel theinselves, inasmuch as they contained the 
history of the just prophets, Samuel, Gad, and 
Nathan. Another opinion, quoted by Sixtus Se- 
nensis, but on no authority, that it was the book of 
eternal predestination, is scarcely worth more than 
the bare mention. 


That the book of Jasher was one of the writings 
which perished in the Captivity was held by R. 
Levi ben Gershom, though he gives the traditional 
explanation above mentioned. His opinion has 
been adopted by Junius, Hottinger (Thes. Phil. ii. 
2, § 2), and many other modern writers (Wolfii 
Bibl. Heb. ii. 223). What the nature of the book 
may have been can only be inferred from the two 
passages in which it is mentioned and their context, 
and, this being the case, there is clearly wide room 
for conjecture. The theory of Masius (quoted by 
Abicht) was, that in ancient times whatever was 
worthy of being recorded for the instruction of pos- 
terity, was written in the form of Annals by 
learned men, and that among these Annals or 
records was the book of Jasher, so called frum the 
trustworthiness and methodical arranvement of the 
narrative, or because it contained the relation of 
the deeds of the people of Israel, who are elsewhere 
spoken of under the symbolical name Jeshurun. Of 
the later hypothesis Fiirst approves (//and. 8. v.). 
Sanctius (Cunun. ad 2 Reg. i.) conjectured that it 
was a collection of pious hymns written by differ- 
ent authors and sung on various occasions, and 
that from this collection the Psalter was compiled. 
That it was written in verse may reasonably be in- 
ferred from the only specimens extant, which exhibit 
unmistakable siyns of metrical rhythm, but that 
it took its name from this circumstance is not sup- 
ported by etymology. Lowth, indeed (Prel. pp. 
306, 307), imagined that it was a collection of na- 
tional songs, so called because it probably com- 
menced with “YW TN, dz ydshir, “then sang,” 
etc., like the song of Moses in Ex. xv. 1; his view 
of the question was that of the Syriac and Arabic 
translators, and was adopted by Ilerder. But, 
vranting that the form of the book was poetical, a 
difficulty still remains as to its subject. That the 
book of Jasher contained the deeds of national he- 
roes of all ages embalmed in verse, arnong which 
David's lament over Saul and Jonathan had an ap- 
propriate place, was the opinion of Calovius. A 
fragment of a similar kind is thought to appear in 
Num. xxi. 14. Gesenius conjectured that it was 
an anthology of ancient songs, which acquired its 
name, “the book of the just or uprizht,”’ from 
heing written in praise of upright men. He quotes 
but does not approve, the theory of Illven that 
like the Hamasa of the Arabs, it celebrated the 
achievements of illustrious warriors, and frum this 
derived the title of ‘the book of valor." But the 
idea of warlike valor is entirely foreign to the root 
yishar, Dupin contended from 2 Sam. i. 18, that 
the contents of the book were of a military nature; 
but Montanus, revarding rather the etymology, 
considered it a collection of political and moral pre- 
cepts. Abicht, taking the lament of David as a 
sample of the whole, maintained that the fragment 


had hitherto escaped the notice of all commentators 
(Jashar, p. 23). 
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quoted in the book of Joshua was part of a funeral 
ode composed upon the death of that hero, and 
narrating his achievements. At the same time he 
uoes not conceive it necessary to suppose that one 
book only is alluded to in both instances. It must 
be admitted, however, that there is very slight 
ground for any conclusion beyond that which af- 
fects the form, and that nothing can be confidently 
asserted with regard to the contents. 


But, though conjecture might almost be thought 
to have exhausted itself on a subject so barren of 
premises, a scholar of our own day has not despaired 
of being able, not only to decide what the book of 
Jasher was in itself, but to reconstruct it from the 
frazments which, according to his theory, he traces 
throughout the several books of the O. T. In the 
preface to his Jashar, or Fragmenta Archetypa 
Carminum Hebraworum in Masorethico Veteris 
Testament: tectu passim tesselata, Dr. Donaldson 
advances a scheme for the restoration of this ancient 
record, in accordance with his own idea of its scope 
and contents. Assuming that, during the tranquil 
and prosperous reign of Solumon, an unwonted im- 
pulse was yiven to Hebrew literature, and that the 
worshippers of Jehovah were desirous of possessing 
something on which their faith might rest, the 
book of « Jashar,”’ or ‘ uprightness,’’ he asserts, 
was written, or rather compiled, to meet this want. 
Its object was to show that in the beyinning man 
was upricht, but had by carnal wisdom forsaken 
the spiritual law; that the Israelites had been 
chosen to preserve and transmit this law of upright- 
ness; that David had been made king for his relig- 
ious integrity, leaving the kingdom to his son 
Solomon, in whose reign, after the dedication of the 
Temple, the prosperity of the chosen peuple renched 
its culminating point. The compiler of the book 
was probably Nathan the prophet, assisted perhaps 
by Gad the seer. It was thus ‘the first otispring 
of the prophetic schools, and ministered spiritual 
food to the greater prophets."’ Rejecting, therefore, 
the authority of the Masoretic text, as founded 
entirely on tradition, and adhering to his own 
theory of the origin and subject of the book of 
Jasher, Dr. Donaldson proceeds to show that it 
contains the religious marrow of Holy Scripture. 
In such a case, of course, absolute proof is not to 
be looked for, and it would be impossible here to 
discuss what measure of probability should he 
assigned to a scheme elaborated with considerable 
ingenuity. Whatever ancient fragments in the 
sacred books of the Hebrews exhibit the nature 
of uprightness, celebrate the victories of the true 
Israclites, predict their prosperity, or promise future 
hlessedness, have, according to this theory, a claim 
to be considered among the relics of the book of 
Jasher. Following such a principle of selection, the 
fragments fall into seven groups. The first part, 
the olject of which is to show that man was created 


upright (TW, ydshdr), but fell into sin by carnal 
wisdom, contains two fragments, an Elohistic and a 
Jehuvistic, both poetical, the latter being the more 
full. The first of these includes Gen. i. 27, 28, vi. 
1, 2, 4, 5, viii. 21, vi. 6,3; the other is made up 
of Gen. ii. 7-9, 15-18, 25, iii. 1-19, 21, 23, 24. 
The second part, consisting of four fragments, shows 
how the descendants of Abraham, as being upright 


COUN, ycshdrim), were adopted by God, while 
the neighboring nations were rejected. Fragment 
(1) Gen. ix. 18-27; fragment (2) Gen. iv. 2-8, 
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8-16; fragment (8) Gen. xvi. 1-4, 15, 16, svii 

9-16, 18-26, xxi. 1-14, 20, 21; fragment (4) Gen 

xxv. 20-34, xxvii. 1-10, 14, 18-20, 25-40, iv. 18, 
19, xxvi. 34, xxxvi. 2, iv. 23, 24, xxxvi. 8, xxviii. 
9, xxvi. 35, xxvii. 46, xxviii. 1-4, 11-19, xxix. 1. 
&c., 24, 29, xxxv. 22-26, xxxiv. 25-29, xxxv. 9-14, 
15, xxxii. 31. In the third part is related under 
the figure of the deluge how the Israelites escaped 
from Egypt, wandered forty years in the wilderness, 
and finally, in the reign of Solomon, built a temple 
to Jehovah. The passages in which this is found 
are Gen. vi. 5-14, vii. 6, 11, 12, viii. 6, 7, viii. 8, 
12, v. 29, viii. 4; 1 K. vi., viii. 43; Deut. vi. 18; 
Ps. v. 8. The three fragments of the fourth part 
contain the divine laws to be observed by the up- 
right people, and are found (1) Deut. v. 1-22; (2) 
vi. 1-5; Ley. xix. 18; Deut. x. 12-21, xi. 1-5, 7-9; 
(3) viii. 1-3, vi. 6-18, 20-25. The blessings of the 
upright and their admonitions are the subject of 
the fifth part, which contains the songs of Jacob 
(Gen. xlix.), Balaam (Num. xxiii., xxiv.), and Moses 
(Deut. xxxii., xxxiii.). The wonderful victories and 
deliverances of Israel are celebrated in the sixth 
part, in the triumphal songs of Moses and Minam 
(Ex. xv. 1-19), of Joshua (Josh. x. 12-13), and of 
Deborah (Judy. v. 1-20). ‘The seventh is a col- 
lection of various hymns composed in the reicns 
of David and Solomon, and contains David's song 
of triumph over Goliath (1 Sam. ii. 1-10): his 
lament for Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. i. 19-27), 
and for Abner (2 Sam. iii. 33, 34); bis psalm of 
thanksgiving (Ps. xviii., 2 Sam. xxii.); his triumipkal 
ode on the conquest of the Edomites (Ps. Ix.), and 
his prophecy of Messiah's kingdom (2 Sam. xxiii. 
1-7), together with Solomon's epithalamium (1's. 
xlv.), and the hymn sung at the dedication of the 
Temple (Ps. Ixviii.). 

Among the many strange results of this arrance- 
ment, Shem, Ham, and Japhet are no longer the 
sons of Noah, who is Israel under a ficure, but of 
Adam; and the circumstances of Noah's life related 
in Gen. ix. 18-27 are transferred to the latter. 
(‘ain and Abel are the sons of Shem, Abraham ts 
the son of Abel, and Ksau becomes Lamech the sun 
of Methuselah. 

There are also extant, under the title of “the 
Book of Jasher,”’ two Rabbinical works, one a moral 
treatise, written in A.D. 1394 by K. Shablatai 
Carmuz Levita, of which a copy in MS. exists in 
the Vatican Library: the other, by R. Tham, treats 
of the laws of the Jews in eighteen chapters, ard 
was printed in Italy in 1544, and at Cracow in 
1586. An anonymous work, printed at Venice and 
Prague in 1625, and said to have made its first 
appearance at Naples, was believed by some Jews 
to be the record alluded to in Joshua. It contains 
the historical narratives of the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
and Judges, with many fabulous additions. k. 
Jacob translated it into German, and printed his 
version at Frankfort on the Maine in 1674. It is 
said in the preface to the Ist ed. to have heen dis- 
covered at the destruction of Jerusalem, by Sidrus, 
one of the officers of Titus, who, while searching a 
house for the purpose of plunder, found in a secret 
chamber a vessel containing the books of the law, 
the Prophets, and Hagiographa, with many others, 
which a venerable man was reading. Sidrus took 
the old man under his protection and built for hic. 


a *The song in 1 Sam. if. 1-10 is not David's, bu: 
Hannah’s thanksgiving song for the birth of Sam vel 
u. 
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a house at Seville, where the books were safely: 
deposited. The book in question is probably the 
production of a Spanish Jew of the 1uth century | 
(Abicht, De Libr. Recti, in Thes. Nov. Theol.-Phil. ; 
i. 525-534). A clumsy forgery in English, which | 
first appeared in 1751 under the title of «the Book | 
of Jasher,’’ deserves notice solely for the unmerited 
success with which it was palmed off upon the 
public. It professed to be a translation from the 
Hebrew into English by Alcuin of Britain, who 
discovered it in Persia during his pilgrimage. It 
was reprinted at Bristol in 1827, and was again 
published in 1833, in each case accompanied by a 
fictitious commendatorv note by Wickliffe. [On this 
forgery, see Horne's /ntroduction, iv. 741 ff., 10th 
ed. — A.] W. A. W. 


J ASHO’/BEAM (ByaAw? [the people re- 
turn}: ‘leceBadd, [ZoBoxdu, "IoBod¢ (Vat. 
ZoBad); Alex. IcBaanz, lecBaap, IoBoap:) J¢s- 
baam, [Jesboam]). Possibly one and the same 
follower of David, bearing this name, is described 
as a Hachmonite (1 Chr. xi. 11), a Korhite (1 Chr. 
xii. 6), and son of Zabdiel (1 Chr. xxvii. 2). He 
came to David at Ziklag. His distinguishing ex- 
ploit was that he slew 300 (or 800, 2 Sam. xxiii. 8) | 
men at one time. He is named first among the , 
chief of the mighty men of David (1 Chr. xi. 11); 
and he was set over the first of the twelve monthly 
courses of 24,000 men who served the king (xxvii. | 
2). In 2 Sam. xxiii. 8, his name seems to be! 


erroneously transcribed, NWw2 =u (A. V. 
“that sat in the seat '’), instead of pyar ; and 
in the same place « Adino the Eznite"’ is possibly 
a corruption either of Wears “IY, “he 
lift up his spear” (1 Chr. xi. 11), or, as Gesenius 
conjectures, of yyy AY); which he trans- 
lates, “ he shook it, even his spear.” [EzNITE.] 
W. T. Bz 

JA’SHUB (aaw [he who returns]: in the 

Cetib of 1 Chr. vii. 1 it is DW; in the Samaritan 


Cod. of Num. xxvi. DW: ‘tavodB; [Vat. in 1 
Chr., lIaccovp:] Jasub). 1. The third son of 
Issachar, and under of the family of the Jashubites 
(Num. xxvi. 24; 1 Chr. vii. 1). In the list of Gen. 
xlvi. the name is given (possibly in a contracted or 
erroneous form, Ges. Thes. p. 583) as JoB; but in 
the Samaritan Codex — followed by the LXX. — 
Jasbub. 

2. [Vat. Adaacov3, FA. Aaagovd, by union 
with the preceding word.] One of the sons of Bani, 
a layman in the time of Ezra, who had to put away 
his foreign wife (Ezr. x. 29). In Esdras the name 
ta JASUBUS. 


JASHUBI-LE'HEM (OF) ‘3, in 


some copies % NAW? [see below]: xal drdorpeper 
abvrovs, in both MSS.: et qui reversi sunt in 
Iahem), a person or a place named among the 
descendants of Shelah, the son of Judah by Bath- 
shua the Canaanitess (1 Chr. iv. 22). The name 
does not occur again. Iteis probably a place, and 
we should infer from its connection with Maresha 
and Chozeba — if Chozeba be Chezib or Achzib — 
that it lay on the western side of the tribe, in or 
near the Shefelah. The Jewish explanations of 
this and the following verse are very curious. They 
77 
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may be seen in Jerome’s Quest. Hebr. on this 
passage, and, in a slightly different form, in the 
Targum on the Chronicles (ed. Wilkins, 29, 30). 
The mention of Moab gives the key to the whole. 
Chozeba is Elimelech; Joash and Saraph are 
Mahlon and Chilion, who “had the dominion in 
Moab" from marrying the two Moabite damsels: 
Jashubi-Lehem is Naomi and Ruth, who returned 


(Jashubi, from NW, “to return’’) to bread, or 
to Beth-lehem, after the famine: and the “ ancient 


words ”’ point to the book of Ruth as the source of 
the whole. G. 


JA‘SHUBITES, THE (‘RW [patro 


nym.]; Samaritan, ‘AW: 6 "IacovBl [Vat. 
-Bei): familia Jasubitarum). The family founded 
by Jashub the son of Issachar (Num. xxvi. 24). 
[J ASHUB, 1.]} 

JA’SIEL (ONY? [God creates]: lesohA; 
[Vat. EooemA; FA. Eoemna;) Alex. Eoorna: 
Jasiel), the last named on the increased list of 
David's heroes in 1 Chr. xi. 47. He is described 
as the Mrsospaire. Nothing more is known of 
him. 

JA’SON (‘Idowy), @ common Greek name 
which was frequently adopted by Hellenizing Jews 
as the equivalent of Jesus, Joshua (‘Incods; comp. 
Joseph. Ant. xii. 5, § 1),4 probably with some ref- 
erence to its supposed connection with izo@az (i. e. 
the Henler). A parallel change occurs in Alcimus 
(Eliakim); while Nicolaus, Dositheus, Menelaus, 
etc., were direct translations of Hebrew names. 


1. JASON THE 8ON OF ELRAZAR (cf. Ecclus. L 
27, "Incovs vibs Sipdxy 'EAed(ap, Cod. A.) was 
one of the commissioners sent by Judas Maccabeeus 
to conclude a treaty with the Romans 8. c. 161 
(1 Mace. viii. 17; Joseph. Ant. xii. 10, § 6). 

2. JASON THE FATHER OF ANTIPATER, who 
was an envoy to Rome at a later period (1 Mace. 
xii. 16, xiv. 22), is probably the same person as 
No. 1. 

3. JASON OF CYRENE, a Jewish historian who 
wrote “in five books '’ a history of the Jewish war 
of liberation, which supplied the chief materials for 
the second book of the Maccabees. [2 M.c- 
CABEEs.] His name and the place of his residence 
seem to mark Jason as a Hellenistic Jew, and it is 
probable on internal grounds that his history ws 
written in Greek. This narrative included the wars 
under Antiochus Eupator, and he must therefore 
have written after B. C. 162; but nothing more is 
known of him than can be gathered from 2 Macc. 
ii. 19-23. . 

4. [In 2 Mace. iv. 13, Alex. Errowy.] JASON 
THE HiGu-Prixst, the second son of Simon IL., 
and brother of Onias III., who succeeded in obtain- 
ing the high-priesthood from Antiochus Epiphanes 
(c. 175 B. Cc.) to the exclusion of his elder brother 
(2 Mace. iv. 7-26; 4 Macc. iv. 17; Joseph. Ant. 
xii. 5, § 1). He labored in every way to introduce 
Greek customs among the people, and that with 
reat success (2 Macc. iv.; Joseph. é. c.). In order 
to give permanence to the changes which he de- 
signed, he established a gymnasium at Jerusalem, 
and even the priests neglected their sacred functions 
to take part in the games (2 Mace. iv. 9, 14), and at 





a Jason and Jesus cecur together as Jewish names 
in the history of Aristeas (Hoody, De Tezt. p. vii.) 
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ast he went so far as to send a deputation to the 
Tyrian games in honor of Hercules. [HERCULES.] 
After three years (cir. B. c. 172) he was in turn 
eupplanted in the king‘s favor by his own emissary 
Menelaus [MENELAUs], who obtained the office of 
high-priest from Antiochus by the offer of a larger 
bribe, and was forced to take refuge among the 
Ammonites (2 Macc. iv. 26). On a report of the 
death of Antiochus (c. 170 B. c.) he made a violent 
attempt to recover his power (2 Mace. v. 5-7), but 
was repulsed, and again fled to the Ammonites. 
Afterwards he was compelled to retire to Egypt, 
and thence to Sparta, whither he went in the hope 
of receiving protection “ in virtue of bis being con- 
nected with them by race” (2 Mace. v. 9; comp. 
1 Mace. xii. 7; Frankel, Aunatsechrift, 1853, p. 
456), and there “perished in a strange land” (2 
Mace. l. ¢. ; ef. Dan. xii. 30 ff.; 1 Mace. i. 12 ff.). 
B. F. W. 
5. JASON THE THESSALONIAN, who entertained 
Paul and Silas, and was in consequence attacked by 
the Jewish mob (Acts xvii. 5, 6, 7, 9). He is 
probably the same as the Jason mentioned in Rom. 
xvi. 21, as a companion of the Apostle, and one of 
his kinsmen or fellow-tribesmen. Lightfoot con- 
jectured that Jason and Secundus (Acts xx. 4) 
were the same. W. A.W. 


JASPER (IEW: idowis: jaspis), @ pre- 
cious stone frequently noticed in Scripture. It 
was the last of the twelve inserted in the high- 
priest's breastplate (Ex. xxviii. 20, xxxix. 13), and 
the first of the twelve used in the foundations of 
the new Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 19): the difference in 
the order seems to show that no emblematical im- 
portance was attached to that feature. It was the 
stone employed in the superstructure (éy3déunots) 
of the wall of the new Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 18). 
It further appears among the stones which adorned 
the king of ‘l'yre (Ez. xxviii. 13). Lastly, it is the 
emblematical image of the glory of the Divine 
Being (Rev. iv. 3). The characteristics of the 
stone, as far as they are specified in Scripture 
(Rev. xxi. 11), are that it was “ most precious,” and 
“like crystal’ (xpvoradAl(wy); not exactly “ clear 
as crystal,’’ as in A. V., but of a crystal hue; the 
term is applied to it in this sense by Dioscorides 
(v. 160; Al@os idows, 6 wey rls dort cpaparydi- 
(ov, 6 8t kpvaradAA@Sns): we may also infer from 
Rev. iv. 3, that it was a stone of brilliant and trans- 
parent light. The stone which we name “jasper "’ 
does not accord with this description: it is an 
opaque species of quartz, of a red, yellow, green, 
or mixed brownish-yellow hue, sometimes striped 
and sometimes spotted, in no respect presenting 
the characteristics of the ervstal. ‘The only feature 
in the stone which at all accords with the Scriptu- 
ral account is that it admits of a high polish, and 
this appears to be indicated in the Hebrew name. 
With regard to the Hebrew term, the LXX. and 
Vulg. render it by the “onyx’’ and * beryl” re- 
spectively, and represent the jasper by the term 
yohalom (A. V. emerald "’). There can be no 
doubt that the diamond would more adequately 
answer to the description in the book of Kevela- 
tion, and unless that beautiful and valuable stone 
is represented by the Hebrew yashpheh and the 
Greek idoms, it does not appear at all in the pas- 
sages quoted; for the term rendered * diamond 
in Ex. xxviii. 18 really refers to the emerald. We 
are dispused to think, therefore, that though the 
names ytshpheh, idomis, and jasper are identical, 


JATTIR 


the stones may have been different, and that the 
diamond is meant. [See CHALCEDONY. ] 
W. L. B. 
JASU’BUS (‘IavotBos: Jasub), 1 Eadr. ix 
30. [JAsHuB, 2.] 


JA’TAL (Ardp, both MSS.; [rather, Rom. 
Alex.; Vat. is corrupt; Ald. "Ilarda:] Azer), 1 
Esdr. v. 28; but whence was the form in A. V. 
adopted? [From the Aldine edition, after the 
Genevan version and the Bishops’ Bible. A.J 
[ATER, 1.] 

JATHNIEL (SSI [whom God bestows}: 
"levouha: Alex. Nabava; (Comp. "IadavafA; Ald. 
NaGavehA:] Jathanuél), a Korhite Levite, and a 
doorkeeper (A. V. * porter ’’) to the house of Jeho- 


vah, t. e. the tabernacle; the fourth of the family 
of Meshelemiah (1 Chr. xxvi. 2). 


JATTIR (A°F)5, in Josh. xv. 48; elsewhere 


“IV [Leminent, extraordinary]: "leOdp, Airc, 
Teddy, "leOdp [Vat. 1e06ap] ; Alex. TeGep, EreOep: 
Jether), a town of Judah in the mountain district 
(Josh. xv. 48), one of the group containing Socho, 
Eshtemoa, ete.; it was among the nine cities which 
with their suburbs were allotted out of Judab to 
the priests (xxi. 14; 1 Chr. vi. 57), and was one 
of the places in the south in which David used to 
haunt in his freebooting days, and to his friends in 
which, he sent gifts from the spoil of the enemies 
of Jehovah (1 Sam. xxx. 27). By Eusebius and 
Jerome (Onomusticon, Jether) it is spoken of as a 
very large place in the middle of Daroma, near 
Malatha, and 20 miles from Eleutheropolis. It is 
named by hap-Parchi, the Jewish traveller; but 
the passage is defective, and little can be gathered 
from it (Zunz in Asher’s Benj. of Tudela, ii. 442) 
By Robingon (i. 494-95) it is identified with * Aftir, 
6 miles N. of Molada, and 10 miles S. of Hebron, 
and having the probable sites of Socho, Eshtemoa, 
and other southern towns within short distances. 
This identification may be accepted, notwithstand- 
ing the discrepancy in the distance of ’A/tir from 
Eleutheropolis (if Beit-Jibrin be Eleutheropajis) 
— which is by road nearer 30 than 20 homan 
miles. We may suspect an error in the text of the 
Onomast., often very corrupt; or Eusebius may 
have confounded ’Attir with Jutta, which does lie 
exactly 20 miles from B. Jibrin. And it is by no 
means absolutely proved that B. Jibrin is Eleuther- 
opolis. Robinson notices that it is not usual for 
the Jod with which Jattir commences to change 
into the Ain of *Attir (Bibl. Res. i. 494, note). 

The two Ithrite heroes of David's guard were 
probably from Jattir, living memorials ta him of 
his early ditticulties. G. 


* Ruins still exist on the ancient site. + It is sit- 
uated on a green knoll, in an amphitheatre of brown 
rocky hills, studded with natural caves. . . . We 
counted upwards of thirty arched crypts . . . some 
larger and some shorter; but most of them without 
end walls, and having perhaps been merely passages 
or streets with houses over them. ‘The arches are 
round, slightly domed, or sometimes a little pointed, 
built’ of well-dressed stones, generally two or three 
feet square. Those which diad the gable ends in- 
tact had square beveled doorways, at one end fiat- 
headed, about 6 feet high, and 3} feet wide. ‘Ihe 
tunnels are generally 18 or 20 feet long, though | 
measured one upwards of 40 feet. Some ancient 
carvings remain on the doorways. ... On the 
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vide of the hill lay the under stone of a very large 
oil press — an undeniable evidence of the existence 
of olive-trees of old, where neither trace of tree or 
shrub remains. In several places we could perceive 
the ancient terracing in the hills, and there were 
many wells, all run dry, and partially choked with 
rubbish. ‘Lhe eastern face of the knoll consisted 
chiefly of natural caves once used ag dwellings, 
enlarged, and with outside extensions of arched 
crypts in front. . . . The only modern building in 
sizht was a little Wely, or tomb of a Moslem 
saint, on the crest of the hill'’’ (Tristram, Land 
of Israel, p. 388 f., 2d ed.). H. 


JAVAN QY: "lovay; [in Is. and Ez., ‘EA- 
Ads; in Dan. and Zech.“EAAnves: Grectt, Greci} 
Jacana). 1. Ason of Japheth, and the father of 
Flishah and Tarshish, Kittim and Dodanim ((en. 
x. 2, 4). The name appears in Is. Ixvi. 19, where 
it is coupled with Tarshish, Pul, and Lud, and 
more particularly with Tubal and the ‘isles afar 
off,"* as representatives of the Gentile world: again 
in Ez. xxvii. 13, where it is coupled with Tubal 
and Meshech, as carrving on considerable commerce 
with the Tyrians, who imported from these coun- 
tries slaves and brazen vessels: in Dan. viii. 21, x. 
20, xi. 2, in reference to the Macedonian empire; 
and lastly in Zech. ix. 13, in reference to the Grco- 
Syrian empire.? From a comparison of these vari- 
ous passives there can be no doubt that Javan was 
resarded as the representative of the Greek race: 
the similarity of the name to that branch of the 
Hellenic family with which the Orientals were best 
acquainted, namely, the Ionians, particularly in the 
older form in which their name appears (Idwy), is 
too close to be regarded as accidental: and the oc- 
currence of the name in the cumeiform inscriptions 
of the time of Sargon (about B. c. 709), in the 
form of Yarnin or Yunan, as descriptive of the 
isle of Cyprus, where the Assyrians first came in 
contact with the power of the Greeks, further 
shows that its use was not confined to the Hebrews, 
but was widely spread throuzhout the East. The 
name was probably introduced into Asia by the 
Phenicians, to whom the Jonians were naturally 
better known than any other of the Hellenic races, 
on account of their commercial activity and the 
hivh prosperity of their towns on the western coast 
of Asia Minor. The extension of the name west- 
ward to the general body of the Greeks, as they 
became known to the Hebrews through the Pheeni- 
eiana, was but a natural process, analogous to that 
which we have already had to notice in the case of 
Chittim. It can hardly be imagined that the early 
Hfebrews themselves had any actual acquaintance 
with the Greeks: it is, however, worth mentioning 
as illustrative of the communication which existed 
between the Greeks and the East, that among the 
artists who contributed to the ornamentation of 
F-xarha‘ldon’s palaces the names of several Greek 
artists appear in one of the inscriptions (Rawlin- 
son's Hered. i. 483). At a later period the He- 
-rews must have gained considerable knowledze of 
the Greeks through the Egyptians. Psammetichus 
(8. C. 664-610) employed Ionians and Carians as 
mercenaries, and showed them so much favor that 
the war-caste of Egypt forsook him in a body: the 
(;reeks were settled near Bubastis. in a part of the 
sountry with which the Jews were familiar (//erod. 


@ ©The A. V. has * Javan” in all the passages re- 
‘erred to except those in Daniel, where it is ‘ Grecia,” 
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ii. 154). The same policy was followed by the 
succeeding monarchs, especially Amasis (571-525), 
who gave the Greeks Naucratis as a commercial 
emporium. It is tolerably certain that any infor- 
mation which the Hebrews acquired in relation to 
the Greeks must have been through the indirect 
means to which we have adverted: the Greeks * 
themselves were very slightly acquainted with the 
southern coast of Syria until the invasion of Alex- 
ander the Great. The earliest notices of Palestine 
occur in the works of Hevateus (B. Cc. 549-486), 
who mentions only the two towns Canytis and UCar- 
dytus; the next are in Herodotus, who describes 
the country as Syria Palestina, and notices inci- 
dentally the towns Ascalon, Azotus, Ecbatana 
(Batanrea ?), and Cadytis, the same as the Canytis 
of Hecatzus, probably Gaza. ‘These towns were 
on the border of Egypt, with the exception of the 
uncertain [cbatana; and it is therefor’ highly 
probable that no Greek had, down to this late pe- 
riod, travelled through Palestine. 


3. [Rom. Vat. Alex. omit; Comp. "Iaoudy: 
Ald. "Iwvdy: Grecia.) A town in the southern 
part of Arabia (Yemen), whither the Phoenicians 
traded (Ez. xxvii. 19): the connection with Uzal 
decides in favor of this place rather than Greece, 
as in the Vulz. The same place may be noticed 
in Joel iii. 6: the parallelism to the Sabzans in 
ver. 8, and the fact that the Pheenicians bought 
instead of selling slaves to the Greeks (Ex. xxvii. 
13), are in favor of this view. W. L. B. 


*JAVAN, SONS OF (D°227 192: 
viol Tey ‘EAAhvay: filit Grecorum ); in the A. V., 
‘the Grecians,”’ and in the margin, “sons of the 
Grecians,"’ Joel iii. 6 (iv. 6 Hebr.). That the Ioni- 
ans or Greeks are meant in this passage of Joel, 
and not a place or tribe in Arabia (see JAVAN, 2), 
is the generally adopted view of scholars (Hitzig, 
Hiivernick, Rietschi, Delitzsch). According to 
this supposition, it is true, the Sidonians and T'yr- 
ians are said by Joel to sell their Jewish captives 
to the Greeks, and by Ezekiel (xxvii. 13), to pur- 
chase slaves, probably among them Greek slaves, from 
the Greeks themselves. The one statement, how- 
ever, does not exclude the other. The traffic of 
the Phoenician slave~lealers, like that of modern 
slave-dealers, would consist almost inevitably of 
both the buying and selling of slaves. Greek 
female slaves were in great request among the ori- 
ental nations, especially the Persians (see Herod. 
iii. 134), and Tyre and Sidon were the ports to 
which they would naturally be brought in the pros- 
ecution of this trade. The Greeks loved liberty 
for themselves, but, especially in the ante-historic 
times to which Joel belonged, were not above en- 
slaving and selling those of their own race for the 
sake of gain. Qn the other hand, it is notorious 
that the Greeks at all periods were accustomed to 
capture or buy men of other nations as_ slaves, 
either for their own use, or to sell them to foreien- 
ers. On the slave-traffic of the Pheenicians and 
the Greeks, see the statements of Dr. Pusey, Joel, 
p- 154 f. 

The name of the Arabian Javan (Ez. xxvii. 19) 
had no doubt the same origin as the Ionian or 
Gareek Javan. But what that origin was is not 
certain. Some conjecture that Javan in Arabia 
was originally a Greek colony which had gone 





and Zech. ix. 13, where it is “ Greece,” while in Amos 
lii. 6 (which also belonys herv) it is '' Grecians ’? H. 
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thither by the way of Egypt at an early period, 
and hence were known from the country whence 
they emigrated (Tuch, Genesis, p. 210 f., and Ha- 
vernick, £zechiel, p. 469). Some think that Javan 
(as an Indo-Germanic word, Sansk. juvan, comp. 
jJuvenis) meant “ new’? or “ young," and was ap- 
plied to the later or new branches of this Indo- 
Germanic stock in the west as distinguished from 
the old parent-stock in the remoter east. (See 
Riietschi in Herzog'’s Real-Encyk. vi. 432, and 
Pott, ktymol. Forschungen, i. xii.) Javan in the 
ethnographic table (Gen. x. 4) may be taken, if 
necessary, as the name of the race, and not of its 
founder, and thus, consistently both with the view 
last stated, and with history, the Ionians or Greeks 
are said to spring from the Japheth branch of 
Noah's family. All the modern researches in eth- 
novraphy and geography, as Ritter hus remarked, 
tend more and more to confirm this ‘table of the 
nations ’’ in the 10th ch. of Genesis. H. 


JAVELIN. [{Arms.] 


JA’ZAR (4 "la¢hp; [so Sin.; Comp. Pachp; 
Alex. Ia¢ny: Gazer"), 1 Macc. v. 8. iaacen | 


JA’/ZER ['la¢hp; 2 Sam., ’EAcé(ep; Alex. in 
2 Sam. EAia(ns; in 1 Chr., Vat. rate, Piacnp 
(Alex. Ta(np): Jazer, Jaser, Jezer], Num. xxxii. 
1, 3; Josh. xxi. 39; 2 Sam. xxiv. 5; 1 Chr. vi. 81, 
xxvi. 31; Is. xvi. 8, $; Jer. xlviii. 32. [JAAZER.] 


JA/ZIZ (°F (shining, brilliant]: "ta¢i¢; [Vat. 
lae:(;) Alex. Iwo(i¢: Jaziz), a Hagarite who 
had charge of the * flocks,’’ s. e. the sheep and 


goats (JNBM), of king David (1 Chr. xxvii. 31), 
which were probably pastured on the east of Jor- 
dan, in the nomad country where the forefathers 
of Jaziz had for ages roamed (comp. ver. 19-22). 


JE’ARIM, MOUNT (O°7PY77T: wdacs 
laply; [ Vat. lapesy;] Alex. lapip: Mons Jarim), 
a place named in specifying the northern boundary 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 10). The boundary ran from 
Mount Seir to “the shoulder of Mount Jearim, 
which is Cesalon'’ — that is, Cesalon was the 
landmark on the mountain. <es/a stands, 7 miles 
due west of Jerusalem, “on a high point on the 
north slope of the lofty ridge between Wady Ghurab 
and W. /smail. ‘The latter of these is the south- 
western continuation of W. Bett Hanina, and the 
former runs parallel to and northward of it, and 
they are separated by this ridge, which is probably 
Mount Jearim” (Rob. iii. 154). If Jearim be 
taken as Hebrew it signifies * forests."’ Forests 
in our sense of the word there are none: but we 
have the testimony of the latest traveller that 
* such thorough woods, both for loneliness and 
obscurity, he had not seen since he left Germany " 
(Tobler, Waenderung, 1857, p. 178). Kirjath- 
Jearim (if that be Kuriet el-Fnab) is only 2} 
miles off to the northward, separated by the deep 
and wide hollow of Wady Ghurub. [CHESALON.] 

G 


JEATERAI [3 syl.] (TS, [ichom Je- 
hovah leads}: "1e@p{ [Vat. -pet] : Jethrai), a Ger- 
shonite Levite, son of Zerah (1 Chr. vi. 21); appa- 
rentiy the head of his family at the time that the 
service of the Tabernacle was instituted by David 
(comp. ver. 31). In the reversed genealogy of the 
jescendants of Gershom, Zerah's son is stated as 


Errnt (S398, ver. 41). The two names have 


JEBUS 


quite similarity enough to allow of the one being 
a corruption of the other, though the fact is pot 
uscertainable. 


JEBERECHI’AH (77837234, with the final 
fi [whom Jehovah blesses}: Bape xlas: Barnchiaa), 
father of a certain Zechariah, in the reign of Ahaz, 
mentioned Is. viii. 2. As this form occurs nowhere 
else, and both the LXX. and Vulgate have &ere- 
chiah, it is probably only an accidental corruption. 


Possibly a * was in some copy by mistake attached 


to the preceding 72, so as to make it plural, and 
thence was transferred to the following word, Bere- 
chiah. Berechiah and Zechariah are both conimeon 
names among the priests (Zech. i. 1). hese are 
not the Zacharias and Barachias mentioned as 
father and son, Matt. xxiii. 35, as it is certain that 
Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada, in the reign of Joash, 
is there meant. They may, however, be of the 
same family; and if Berechiah was the father of 
the house, not of the individuals, the same person 
might be meant in Is. viii, 2 and Matt. xxiii. 
35. It is singular that Josephus (B. J. iv. 5, § 4) 
mentions another Zacharias, son of Baruch, who 
was slain by the Jews in the Temple shortly before 
the last siege of Jerusalem began. (See W histon‘s 
note, ad luc.) A. C. H. 


JEBUS (DAD [see infra]: "leBous: Jebus), 
one of the names of Jerusalem, the city of the Jeb- 
usites, also called JeBust. It occurs only twice: 
first in connection with the journey of the Levite 
and his unhappy concubine from Bethlehem to 
Gibeah (Judg. xix. 10, 11); and secondly, in the 
narrative of the capture of the place by David in 1 
Chr. xi. 4,5. In 2 Sam. v. 6-9 the name Jerusa- 


lem is employed. By Gesenius (7hes. 189, CAD) 
and Fiirst (Handcb. 477) Jebus is interpreted to 
mean a place dry or down-trodden like a threshing- 
floor; an interpretation which by Ewald (iii. 155) 
and Stanley (S. ¢ P. p. 177) is taken to prove that 
Jebus must have been the southwestern hill. the 
“dry rock’’ of the modern Zion, and “not the 
Mount Moriah, the city of Solomon, in whose centre 
arose the perennial spring.” But in the great um- 
certainty which attends these ancient names, this 
is, to say the least, very doubtful. Jebus was the 
city of the Jebusites. Either the name of the town 
is derived from the name of the tribe, or the reverse. 
If the former, then the interpretation just quoted 
falls to the ground. If the latter, then the origin 
of the name of Jebus is thrown back to the very 
beginning of the Canaanite race—so far at any 
rate as to make its connection with a Hebrew root 
extremely uncertain. G. 


* Jebus and Jerusalem need not be understood 
as interchangeable or coextensive names in 2 Sam. 
v. 6, but differing only as a part from the whole, 
like Zion and Jerusalem in Joel ii. 32 (iii. 5, Hebr. }. 
For evidence that Jebus was the southwest. hill, 
afterward called Mount Zion or the City of David, 
see Dr. Wolcott's addition to JERUSALEM (Amer. 
ed.). It has seemed hitherto almost incredible that 
the Jebusites could have kept this acropolis for sv 
long atime, while the Hebrews dwelt xlmost under 
its shadow (Judg. i. 21). Recent excavations have 
thrown light on this singular fact. Jebus was a 
place of extraordinary strength; for though Zien 
appears at present almost on a level with aome 
parts of the city, it is now proved beyond a ques- 





JEBUSI 


don that it was originally an isolated summit, pre- 
cisely as implied in the account of its capture by 
David. It was protected not only by the deep 
ravine of Hinnom on the south and west, and the 
Tyropeon on the east, but by a valley which ran 
from the Jaffa gate to the Tyropceon on the north 
side of the mount. This last valley has been laid 
bare, showing at different points a depth of 26 and 
33 feet below the present surface, and in one in- 
stance a depth of nearly 80 feet below the brow of 
Zion. At one spot a fragment of the ancient 
northern rampart of Zion was brought to light. 
“[t was built close against the cliff, and though 
only rising to the top of the rock behind, it was 
yet 39 feet high toward the ravine in front”’ 
(itecent Researches in Jerusalem, reprinted from 
the Brilish Quarterly Review, October, 1867, in the 
Theol. Helectic, v. 893; and Ordnance Survey of 
Jerusalem, p. 61, Lond. 1865). It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the subjuvation of this stronghold 
should be reserved for the prowess of David, and be 
recorded as one of hia greatest exploits (2 Sam. 
v. 6-8). 

The occurrence of this name in the account of 
the Levite's homeward journey (Judg. xix. 10 ff.) 
suggests a remark or two on the local allusions 
which occur in the narrative. Jebus or Jerusalem 
is a short 2 hours from Bethlehem, and hence, the 
party leaving the latter place somewhat late in the 
afternoon (as appears more clearlv from the Hebrew 
than in the A. V., see Judg. x. 9, 11), they would 
be off against Jebus near the close of the day, as 
stated in ver. 11. Their journey lay along the 
west side of that city: and this may be a reason 
why it is spoken of as Jebus rather than Jerusalem. 
The servant proposed that they should remain here 
over nizht, as the time now left was barely sufficient 
to enable them to reach the next halting-place. 
But the Levite objected to this, and iusisted that 
they should proceed further and lodge either in 
Gibeah or in Ramah, an association of the pluces 
which implies that they were near each other and 
on the route of the travellers. One of these exists 
still under its ancient name /’r-Ram, and the other, 
such explorers as Robinson, Van de Velde, Porter, 
identify with Jule ¢--Ful: both of them on 
heights which overlook the road, nearly opposite 
each other, 2} or 3 hours further north from Jebus. 
Accordingly we read that as the Levite and his 
company drew near Gibeah “the sun went down 
upon them,” in precise accordance with the time 
and the distance. Here occurred the horrible crime 
which stands almost without a parallel in Jewish 
history. Shiloh was the Levite's destination, and 
on the morrow, pursuing still further this northern 
road, he would come in a few hours to that seat 
of the Tabernacle, or ‘“ house of the Lord,”’ as it is 
called, ver. 18. H. 


JEB’USI ODA = the Jebusite : "leBovcal, 
YeBous, [so Tisch.; InBoos Holmes, Bos; Alex. 
leBous:) Jebusous, [Jebur}), the name employed 
for the city of JrBus, only in the ancient document 
describing the landmarks and the towns of the 
allotment of Judah and Benjamin (Josh. xv. 8, 
xviii. 16,28). In the first and last place the ex- 
planatory words, “ which is Jerusalem,” are added. 
In the first, however, our translators have given it 
as “the Jebusite.”’ 

A parallel to this mode of designating the town 
oy ite inhabitants is found in this very list in 


JEBUSITE “eget 
Zemaraim (xviii. aa Avim (23), Ophni oe and 
Japhletite (xvi. 3), &c 


JEB'USITE, JEB'USITES, THE. Al 
though these two forms are indiscriminately em 
ployed in the A. V., yet in the original the name, 
whether applied to individuals or to the nation, is 
never found in the plural; always singular. ‘The 


usual form is ‘OAD; but in a few places — 
namely, 2 Sam. v. 6, xxiv. 16, 18; 1 Chr. xxi. 18 


only — it is ‘DAM. Without the article, SD'D%, 
it occurs in 2 Sam. v. 8; 1 Chr. xi. 6; Zech. ix. 7. 
In the two first of these the force is much increased 
by removing the article introduced in the A. V., 
and reading ‘and smiteth a Jebusite.”” We do 
not hear of a progenitor to the tribe, but the name 
which would have been his, had he existed, has 
attached itself to the city in which we meet with 
the Jebusites in historic times. [JEuus.] The 
LXX. give the name leBouvoaios {in Judy. xix. 
11, "IeBoucl, Vat. -cew; in Ezr. ix. 1, eBoval, 
Vat. Alex. -cei:] Vulg. Jebuseus. 

1. According to the table in Genesis x. ‘the 
Jebusite”’ is the third son of Canaan. His place 
in the list is between Heth and the Amorites (Gen. 
x. 16; 1 Chr. i. 14), a position which the tribe 
maintained long after (Num. xiii. 29; Josh. xi. 3); 
and the same connection is traceable in the words 
of Ezekiel (xvi. 3, 45), who addresses Jerusalem as 
the fruit of the union of an Amorite with a Hittite. 
But in the formula by which the Promised I.and 
is so often designated, the Jebusites are uniformly 
placed last, which may have arisen from their smal] 
number, or their quict disposition. See Gen. xv. 
21; Ex. iii. 8, 17, xiii. 5, xxiii. 23, xxxiii. 2, xxxiv. 
11; Deut. vii. 1, xx. 17; Josh. iii. 10, ix. 1, xii. 
8, xxiv. 11; 1 K. ix. 20; 2 Chr. viii. 7; Ezr. ix. 
1; Neh. ix. 8. 

2. Our first glimpse of the actual people is in 
the invaluable report of the spies — “the Hittite, 
and the Jebusite, and the Amorite dwell in the 
mountain"? (Num. xiii. 29). This was forty years 
before the entrance into Palestine, but no change 
in their Aaditat had been made in the interval; for 
when Jabin organized his rising against Joshua he 
sent amongst others “to the Amorite, the Hittite, 
the Ferizzite, and the Jebusite in the mountain” 
(Josh. xi. 3). A mountain-tribe they were, and a 
mountain-tribe they remained. Jebus, which is 
‘Jerusalem,'’ lost its king in the slaughter of Beth- 
horon (Josh. x. 1, 5, 26; comp. xii. 10) — was 
sacked and burnt by the men of Judah (Judg. 
i. 21), and its citadel finally scaled and occupied 
by David (2 Sam. v. 6); but still the Jebusites 
who inhabited Jerusalem, the “inhabitants of the 
land,’’ could not be expelled from their mountain- 
seat, but continued to dwell with the children of 
Judah and Benjamin to a very late date (Josh. xv. 
8, 63; Judg. i. 21, xix. 11). This obstinacy is 
characteristic of mountaineers, and the few traits 
we possess of the Jebusites show them as a warlike 
people. Hefore the expedition under Jabin, Adoni- 
Zedek, the king of Jerusalem, had himself headed 
the attack on the Gibeonites, which ended in the 
slauyhter of Beth-horon, and cost him his life on 
that eventful evening under the trees at Makkedah. 
That they were established in the strongest natural 


a In ver. 6 the king of Jerusalem is styled one ot 
the "five kings of the Amorites.” But the LXX 
(both MSS.) have rey 'leBovcaiwy “ of the Jebusites ’ 
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fortress of the country in itself says much for their 
courage and power, and when they lost it, it was 
through bravado rather than from any cowardice 
on their part. [JERUSALEM.] 

After this they emerge from the darkness but 
once, in the person of Araunah@ the Jebusite, 
“ Araunah the king” (a DIT MIN), who 
appears before us in true kingly dignity in his well- 
known transaction with David (2 Sam. xxiv. 23; 
1 Chr. xxi. 23). The picture presented us in these 
well-known passages is a very interesting one. We 
see the fallen Jebusite king and his four sons on 
their threshing-tloor on the bald top of Moriah, 


treading out their wheat (wy: A. V. “threshing '’) 


by driving the oxen with the heavy sledges (D‘279, 
A. V. “threshing instruments’) over the corn, 
round the central heap. We see Araunah on the 
approach of David fall on his face on the ground, 
and we hear him ask, “ Why is my lord the king 
come to his slave?"’ followed by his willing sur- 
render of all his property. But this reveals no 
traits peculiar to the Jebusites, or characteristic of 
them more than of their contemporaries in Israel, 
vr in the other nations of Canaan. The early 
judges and kings of Israel threshed wheat in the 
wine-press (Judy. vi. 11), followed the herd out of 
the field (1 Sam. xi. 5), and were taken from the 
sheep-cotes (2 Sam. vii. 8), and the pressing courtesy 
of Araunah is closely paralleled by that of Ephron 
the Ilittite in his negotiation with Abraham. 

We are not favored with further traits of the 
Jebusites, nor with any clew to their religion or 
rites. 

Two names of individual Jebusites are preserved. 
In ADONI-ZEDEK the only remarkable thing is its 
Hebrew form, in which it means “ Lord of justice.” 

That of ARAUNAH is much more uncertain — 80 
much so as to lead to the belief that we possess it 
more nearly in its original shape. In the short nar- 
rative of Samuel alone it is given in three forms — 
“the Avarnah ” (ver. 16); Araneah (18); Aravnah, 
or Araunsh (20, 21). In Chronicles it is Arnan, 
while by the LXX. it is "Opyd, and by Josephus 
‘Opdyva, [ARAUNAH; ORNAN.] 

In the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles the ashes 
of Barnabas, after his martyrdom in Cyprus, are 
said to have been buried in a cave, “ where the 
race of the Jebusites formerly dwelt; ’’ and previ- 
ously to this is mentioned the arrival in the island 
of a “pious Jebusite, a kinsman of Nero”? (Act. 
Apost. Apocr. pp. 72, 73, ed. Tisch.). G. 


JECAMY’AH (TMB, . e. Jekamiah, as 
the name is elsewhere given [/e who assembles the 
people]: "lexenla, { Vat. ] Alex. lexevia: Jecemia), 
one of a batch of seven, including Salathiel and 
Pedaiah, who were introduced into the royal line, 
on the failure of it in the person of Jehoiachim 
(1 Chr. iii. 18). They were all apparently sons of 
Neri, of the line of Nathan, since Salathiel certainly 
was 80 (Luke iii. 27). [GENEALOGY OF JESUS 
CHRI8T, p. 885 6.) A. C. H. 

JECHOLVAH (799) [Jehovah is 


mighty), with the final Q: ‘leyeAia, (Vat. Xarera,] 
Alex. lexeua; Joseph. 'Axiddas: Jecheka), wife 


a By Josephus (Ant, vii. 13, § 9) Araunah is said 
to have been one of David's chief friends (éy rots pa- 
\tora Aavidov), and to have been expressly spared by 
aim when the citadel was taken. If there is any truth 


JEDAIAR 


of Amariah king of Judah, and mother of Azzriah 
or Uzziah his successor (2 K. xv. 2). Both this 
queen and Jehoaddan, the mother of her husband, 
are specified as “of Jerusalem.” In the A. V. of 
Chronicles her name is given as JECOLIAB. 


JECHONI’AS Cleyovlas: Jechonics). L 
The Greek form of the name of king JECHUN1AH, 
followed by our translators in the books rendered 
from the Greek, namely, Esth. xi. 4; Bar. i. 3, 9; 
Matt. i. 11, 12. 

2. 1 Esdr. viii. 92. [SHECHANIAH.] 

* 3. 1 Esdr. i. 9. So A. V. ed. 1611, ete., cor- 
rectly. Later editions read JEcontas. The same 
as CONANIAH, q. y. A. 


JECOLIV’AH (™MYD" [see above]: "IexeAla; 
[Vat. Xaaa:] Jechelia), 2 Chr. xxvi. 3. In 
the original the name differs from its form in the 
parallel passage in Kings, only in not having the 
final d. [JECHOLIAH.] 


JECONVAH (739%; excepting once, 
WWD), with the final , Jer. xxiv. 1; and once 


in Cetib, TINIVD, Jer. xxvii. 20 [Jehownh estab 
lishes]: "lexovlas: Jechonias), an altered form of 
the name of JEHOLACHIN, last but one of the kings 
of Judah, which is found in the following passages: 
1 Chr. iii. 16, 17; Jer. xxiv. 1, xxvii. 20, xxviii. 4, 
xxix. 2; Esth. ii. 6. It is still further abbreviated 
to ConrAH. See also JECHONIAS and JoACIM. 


JECONIV'AS (‘leyovlas: Jechonias), 1 Exdr. 
i. 9. [JECHONTAS, 3. 

JEDATAH [3 syl.] (TPPTY  [Jehorsh 
knows]: [‘le3la,] "Iw8ad, ‘leSoud, "ladid, [ete. =] 
Jedet, Jadata, (/daia, Joduia}). 1. Head of the 
second course of priests, as they were divided in the 
time of David (1 Chr. xxiv. 7). Some of them 
survived to return to Jerusalem after the Babvlonish 
Captivity, as appears from Ezr. ii. 36, Neb. vii. 39 
— “the children of Jedaiah, of the house of Jeshua, 
973." The addition “of the house of Jeshua™ 
indicates that there were two priestly families of the 
name of Jedaiah, which, it appears from Neh. xii. 
6, 7, 19, 21, was actually the case. If these sons 
of Jedaiah had for their head JEsHuA, the hizh- 
priest in the time of Zerubbabel, as the Jewish 
tradition says they had (Lewis's Orig. Heb. bk. ii. 
ch. vii.), this may be the reason why, in 1 Chr. ix. 
10, and Neh. xi. 10, the course of Jedaiah is named 
before that of Joiarib, though Joiarib's was the firt 
course. But perhaps Jeshua was another priest 
descended from Jedaiah, from whom this branch 
sprung. It is certainly a corrupt reading in Neh. 
xi. 10 which makes Jedaiah son of Joiarib. 1 Chr. 
ix. 10 preserves the true text. In Esdras the nawe 
is JEDDU. 

2. [of dyvwxdres abrhy: Idaia.) A priest in 
the time of Jeshua the high-priest (Zech. vi. 10), 
14). A. C. H. 

JEDATAH (3 syl.] mn [ praise of Je- 
hovah, Ges.]). This is a different name from the 
last, though the two are identicul in the A. V. 

Ll. (Ledid: [Vat. 18:a:] Alex. ES:a: Jdeia.) 
A man named in the genealogies of Simeon as a 
forefather of Ziza, one of the chiefs of the tribe, 





in this, David no doubt made his friendship during 
his wanderings, when he also acquired that of Uriah 
the Hittite, Ahimelech, Sibbechai, and others of his 
associates who belonged to the old nations. 


JEDDU 
apparently in the time of king Hezekiah (1 Chr. 
iv. 87). 

2. (IeSata; [FA. leddesa:] Jedaia.) Son of 
Harumaph; a man who did his part in the rebuild- 
ing of the wall of Jerusulem (Neh. iii. 10). 

JEDDU (‘le380d: Jeddus), 1 Esdr. v. 24. 
[JeparaH, 1.] 


JEDE’US (‘le8aios: Jeddeus), 1 Esdr. 1x. 30. 
[ApazaH, 5.] 

JEDVAEL (ONP'T [known of God] : 
"LeScHd 5 [Vat. AdeinA, adi Alex. Ia8:mA, 
Adin, *Adinp:] Jadiel, [Jadihel]). 1. A chief 
patriarch of the tribe of Benjamin, from whom 
sprung many Benjamite houses of fathers, number- 
ing 17,200 mighty men of valor, in the days of 
David (1 Chr. vii. 6,11). It is usually assumed 
that Jediael is the same as Ashbel ((:en. xlvi. 21; 
Nun. xxvi. 38; 1 Chr. viii. 1). But though this 
may be so, it cannot be affirmed with certainty. 
[BrcnER; Beva.}] Jediael might be a later de- 
scendant of Benjamin not mentioned in the Penta- 
teuch, but who, from the fruitfulness of his house 
aud the decadence of elder branches, rose to the 
first rank. 

2. [‘ladihA; Vat. 13epna : Judihel.] Second 
son of Meshelemiah, a Levite, of the sons of 
Ebiasaph the son of Korah. One of the door- 
keepers of the l'emple in the time of David (1 Chr. 
xxvi. 1, 2). ; A. C. H. 

3. [‘leSina; Vat. FA. EAdOerna: Jedihel.} Son 
of Shimri; one of the heroes of David's guard in 
the enlarged catalogue of Chronicles (1 Chr. xi. 
45). In the absence of further information, we 
cannot decide whether or not he is the same 

n as— 

4. ('Podinr: Alex. [Ald.] 'ted:AA: [Jedihel]). 
One of the chiefs (lit. “ heads’’) of the thousands 
of Manasseh who joined David on his march from 
Aphek to Ziklag when he left the Philistine army 
on the eve of Gilbua, and helped him in his revenge 
on the marauding Amalekites (1 Chr. xii. 20; 
comp. 1 Sam. xxix., xxx.). 


JEDI’DAH TN, darling [or only one]: 
"TeSia; [Vat. ledeia: j Alex. E3:8a; (Comp. 'Ied- 
Bida:) /didc), queen of Amon, and mother of the 
good king Josiah (2 K. xxii. 1). She was a native 
of Bozkath near Lachish, the daughter of a certain 
Adaiah. By Josephus (Ant. x. 4, § 1) her name 
is given as '1¢83/s. 


JEDIDI’AH myTynN [darling of Jehovah): 
"1eB5eBi; (Vat. Bers] Alex. EreBidia: Amabilis 
Domino), the name bestowed, through Nathan the 
prophet, on David's son Solomon (2 Sam. xii. 25). 

Bath-sheba’s first child had died — “Jehovah 
struck it" (ver. 15). A second son was born, and 
David — whether in allusion to the state of his 
external affairs, or to his own restored peace of 
mind — called his name Sheldméh (* Peaceful ’’); 
and Jehovah loved the child, ¢. ¢. allowed him to 
live. And David sent by the hand of Nathan, to 
obtain through him some oracle or token of the 
Divine favor on the babe, and the babe's name was 
called JeDID~JAn. It is then added that this was 
done ‘because of Jehovah.’ The clew to the 
meaning of these last words, and indeed of the 

«@ The reason why “son of Jeduthun ” is especially 
attached to the name of Obed-Edom in this verse, is to 
Mistinguish him from the other Obed-Edom thw Gittite 
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whole circumstance, seems to reside in the fact 
that ‘ Jedid "’ and “ David '’ are both derived from 
the same root, or from two very closely related (see 


Gesen. Thes. 505 a —"" “IT, idem quod “TAT ye 
To us these plays on words have little or no signifi- 
cance: but to the old Hebrews, as to the modern 
Orientals, they were full of meaning. To David 
himself, the “darling” of his family and his peo- 
ple, no more happy omen, no more precious seal of 
his restoration to the Divine favor after his late 
fall, could have been afforded, than this announce- 
ment by the prophet, that the name of his child 
was to combine his own name with that of Jeho- 
vah — JEDID-J AH, “darling of Jehovah.” 

The practice of bestowing a second name on 
children, in addition to that given immediately on 
birth — such second name having a religious bear- 
ing, as Noor-ed-Din, Saleh-ed-Din ae ete. 
— still exists in the East. 


*JEDI'THUN. [Jeputuun.] 


JEDUTHUN (JAHN, except in 1 Chr. 
xvi. 38; Neh. xi. 17; Ps. xxxix. title; and Ixxvii. 
title, where it is PVN, %. ¢. Jedithun [ preis- 
ing, or he who praises}: ‘I3ov8dy and '13dovr, 
or -ovu; [Vat. 1deOwr, -Awu, Sou, ete.:] Jdi- 
thuns {1 Esdr. i. 15, "ES8ivous, Vat. Edde:vous: 
Jeddimus]), a Levite of the family of Merari, who 
was associated with Heman the Kohathite, and 
Asaph the Gershonite, in the conduct of the musi- 
cal service of the tabernacle, in the time of David; 
according to what is said 1 Chr. xxiii. 6, that David 
divided the Levites “into courses among the sons 
of Levi, namely, Gershon, Kohath, and Merari."’ 
The proof of his being a Merarite depends: upon 
his identification with Ethan in 1 Chr. xv. 17, who, 
we learn from that passage as well as froin the 
genealogy in vi. 44 (A. V.), was a Merarite [11b- 
MAN]. But it may be added that the very cireum- 
stance of Ethan being a Merarite, which Jeduthun 
must have been (since the only reason of there 
being three musical chiefs was to have one for each 
division of the Levites), is a strong additional proof 
of this identity. Another proof may be found in 
the mention of Hosah (xvir 38, 42), as a son of 
Jeduthun@ and a gatekceper, compared with xxvi. 
10, where we read that Hosah was of the children 
of Merari. Assuming then that, as regards 1 Chr. 


vi. 44, xv. 17, 19, }1°SS is a mere clerical variation 


for JAIN TY — which a comparison of xv. 17, 19 
with xvi. 41, 42, xxv. 1, 3, 6, 2 Chr. xxxv. 15, 
makes almost certain—we have Jeduthun’s de- 
scent as son of Kishi, or Kushaiah, from Mabli, 
the son of Mushi, the son of Merari, the son of 
Levi, being the fourteenth generation from Levi 
inclusive. lis ottice was yvenerally to preside over 
the music of the temple service, consisting of the 
nebel, or nablium, the cinnur, or harp, and the 
cymbals, together with the human voice (the trum- 
pets being confined to the priests). But his pecu- 
liar part, as well as that of his two colleacues 
Heman and Asaph, was “to sound with cymbals 
of brass,’’ while the others played on the nablium 
and the harp. This appointment to the office was 


by election of the chiefs of the Levites (ay) 


(2 Sam. vi. 10) mentioned in the sane verse, who was 
probably a Kohathite (Josh. xxi. 24' 
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at David's command, each of the three divisions 
probably choosing one. The first occasion of Jedu- 
thun'’s ministering was when David brought up 
the ark to Jerusalem. He then took his place in 
the procession, and played on the cymbals. But 
when the division of the Levitical services took 
place, owing to the tabernacle being at Gibeon and 
the ark at Jerusalem, while Asaph and his brethren 
were appointed to minister before the ark, it fell to 
Jeduthun and Heman to be located with Zadok the 
priest, to give thanks “ before the tabernacle of the 
Lord in the high place that was at Gibeon,”’ still 
by playing the cymbals in accompaniment to the 
other musical instruments (comp. Ps. cl. 5). In 
the account of Josiah'’s Passover in 2 Chr. xxxv. 
reference is made to the singing as conducted in 
accordance with the arrangements made by David, 
and by Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun the king's 


seer (yO mir). [Heman.] Perhaps the 
phrase rather means the king's adviser in matters 
conuected with the musical service. The sons of 
Jeduthun were employed (1 Chr. xxv.) partly in 
music, namely, six of them, who prophesied with 
the harp — Gedaliah, head of the 2d ward, Zeri, 
or Izri, of the 4th, Jeshaiah of the 8th, Shimei 
of the 10th,¢ Hashabiah of the 12th, and Mat. 
tithiah of the 14th ; and partly as gatekeepers 
(A. V. “ porters’) (xvi. 42), namely, Obed-Edom 
and Hosah (v. 38), which last had thirteen sons 
and brothers (xxvi. 11). The triple division of the 
Levitical musicians seems to have lasted as long 
as the Temple, and each to have been called after 
their respective leaders. At the dedication of Sol- 
omon’s temple “the Levites which were the sing- 
ers, all of them of Asaph, of Heman, of Jeduthun” 
performed their proper part. In the reign of Heze- 
kiah, again, we find the sons of Asaph, the sons of 
Heman, and the sons of Jeduthun, taking their 
part in purifying the Temple (2 Chr. xxix. 13, 14); 
they are mentioned, we have seen, in Josiah’s reign, 
and so late as in Nehemiah’‘s time we still find de- 
scendants of Jeduthun employed about the singing 
(Neb. xi. 17; 1 Chr. ix. 16). His name stands at 
the head of the 39th, 62d, and 77th Psalms, indi- 
cating probably that they were to be sung by his 
choir. A. C. H. 


*In the title of Ps. xxxix. Jeduthun no doubt 
appears as the precentor or choir-master under 
whose lead the psalm was to be sung. But in the 
titles of Ps. Ixii. and Ixxvii. (where the preposition 


is beh and not ». as in the other case) Jeduthun 
probably denotes a body of singers named after 
this chorister, and consisting in part, at least, of 
his sons or descendants (see 2 Chr. xxix. 14), though 
not excluding others. The A. V. does not recog- 
nize this difference of the prepositions. Of all the 
conjectures, that is least satisfactory, says Hupfeld, 
which makes Jeduthun the name of a musical in- 
strument, or of a particular melody. The ready 


‘interchange of ‘7 and 5 accounts for the two-fold 
orthography of the name. H. 


JEE‘’LI (‘leat [Vat. -Aec]; Alex. Lenar: 
Celi), 1 Esdr. v. 33. [JAALAH.] 


@ Oniitted in ver. 8, but necessary to make up the 

sons. 

& The double account of the origin of Beer-sheba 
(Gen. xxi. 31, xxvi. 33), the oxplanation of Zoar (Gen. 
xix. 20, 22) and of the name of Moses (Ex. if 10), are 








JEGAR SAHADUTHA 


JEE’LUS (‘lejaAos; Alex. lena: Jehelus), 1 
Eadr. viii. 92. [JEHIEL.] 

JEE’/ZER (TPN [ father, or author of kelp): 
"AxieCep: Hiezer), the form assumed in the list in 
Nuvibers (xxvi. 30) by the name of a descendant 


of Manasseh, eldest son of Gilead, and founder of 
one of the chief families of the ‘tribe. 


[JEEZE 
RITES.] In parallel lists the name is given as 
ABI-EZER, and the family as the ABIEZkITES — 
the house of Gideon. Whether this change has 


arisen from the accidental addition or omission of 
a letter, or is an intentional variation, akin to that 


in the case of Abiel and Jehiel, cannot be ascer- 
tained. The LXX. perhaps read “TYTN. 


JEE‘ZERITES, THE (“YS [patro- 


nym.}: ’Axseepl: [Vat. M. AxreCeiper :] Samia 


Hiezeritarunt), the famiiy of the foregoing (Num. 
xxvi. 30). 


JE’/GAR SAHADU THA (S ATT ae 


heap of testimony: Bouvds rhs sapriplat ‘[oee be- 
low]: tumulus testts), the Aramsean name given by 
Laban the Syrian to the heap of stones which he 
erected as a memorjal of the compact between 
Jacob and himself, while Jacob commemorated the 
same by setting up a pillar (Gen. xxxi. 47), as was 
his custom on several other occasions. Galeed, a 
“witness heap,” which is given as the Hebrew 
equivalent, does not exactly represent Jegar-saha- 
dutha. The LXX. have preserved the distinction 
accurately in rendering the latter by Bourds ris 
uplas (Alex. waprus], and the former by 8. 
aaeess [Alex. paprupe:}. The Vulgate, oddly 
enough, has transposed the two, and translated 
Galeed by “acervus testimonii,’’ and Jegar Saha- 
dutha by “ tumulus testis." But in the mind of 
the writer they were evidently all but identical, 
and the manner in which he has adapted the name 
to the circumstances narrated, and to the locality 
which was the scene of the transaction, is a curious 
instance of a tendency on the part of the Hebrews. 
of which there are many examples in the O. T.,* 
so to modify an already existing name that it micht 
convey to a Hebrew an intelligible idea, and at the 
same time preserve essentially its original form. 
There is every reason to believe that the name Gil- 
ead is derived from a root which points to the 
natural features of the region to which it is applied, 
and to which it was in all probability attached be- 
fore the meeting of Jacob and Laban, or at any 
rate before the time at which the historian was 
writing. In fact it is so used in verses 23 and 25 
of this chapter. ‘The memorial heap erected by 
Laban marked a crisis in Jacob's life which severed 
him from all further intercourse with hig Syrian 
kindred, and henceforth his wanderings were mainly 
confined to the land which his descendants were to 
inherit. Such a crisis, so commemorated, was 
thought by the historian of sufficient importance 
to have left its impress upon the whole region, and 
in Galeed “the witness heap ” was found the orig- 
inal name of the mountainous district Gilead. 
A similar etymology is given for Mizren in the 
parenthetical clause consisting of the latter part of 


illustrations of this; and there are many such. This 
tendency is not peculiar to the Hebrews. It exists in 
every lnnguage, but has not yet been recognized in the 
case of Alvbrew. 


JEHALELEEL 


vv. 48 and 49, which is not unlikely to have been 
suggested, though it is not so stated, by the sim- 


larity between TIPY'D, mitapeh, and MAB, 


matslsébah, the “standing stone’’ or “statue” 


which Jacob set up to be Ais memorial of the tran- 
raction, as the heap of stones was Laban's. On 
this pillar or standing stone he swore by Jehovah, 
the “fear of his father Isaac,’’ as Laban over his 
heap invoked the God of Abraham, and Nahor, the 
God of their father Terah; each marking, by the 
most solemn form of adjuration he could employ, 
his own sense of the grave nature of the re sake 
W. A. W. 


JEHALE’LEEL (Oombbdry [he who praises 
God]: "AAeha; [Vat- PevenaAa;] Alex. IaAAeAnaA: 
Jalelecl). Four men of the Bene-Jehaleledl are 
introduced abruptly into the genealogies of Judah 
(1 Chr. iv. 16). The name is identical with that 
rendered in the A. V. JEHALELEL. Neither form 
is, however, quite correct. 


JEHAL/ELEL (“N'?9F7" [as above): '1Aa- 
eAha; [EAAn:] Alex. IaAAnA: Jalaleel), a Mera- 
rite Levite, whose son Azariah took part in the 
restoration of the Temple in Hezekiah’s time (2 
Chr. xxix. 12). 


JEHDETAH [3 syl.] GNI, i. e. Yechde- 
ya‘hu [ichom Jehovah makes joyous]). 1. (‘tedia; 
[ Vat. IaBe:a;] Alex. laBa:a, Apadesa: Jehedeic.) 
The representative of the Bene-Shubael, — descend- 
ants of Gershom, son of Moses — in the time of 
David (1 Chr. xxiv. 20). But in xxvi. 24, a man 
of the name of Shebuel or Shubael, is recorded as 
the head of the house; unless in this passage the 
family itself, and not an individual, be intended. 

2. (‘ladlas: Jadias.) A Meronothite who had 
charge of the she-asses — the riding and breeding 
stock — of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 30). 


JEHEZ’EKEL (ONT [whom God makes 
strong): 5 ’ECerha: Hezechiel), a priest to whom 
was given by David the charge of the twentieth of 
the twenty-four courses in the service of the house 
of Jehovah (1 Chr. xxiv. 16). 

The name in the original is almost exactly sim- 
ilar to EZEKIEL. 

JEHVAH (FPP [perh. = VAT, see 
below, Ges.]: 'Ieta; Alex. Ieaia: Jehias). He 
and Obed-edom were “doorkeepers for the ark” 
(SY, the word elsewhere expressed by “ por- 
ters '') at the time of its establishment in Jerusa- 
lem (1 Chr. xv. 24). The name does not recur, 


but it is possible it may be exchanged for the simi- 
lar JEHIEL or JEIEL in xvi. 5. 


JEHVEL (ONT [God lives]: Jahiel). 
l. (leifa [Vat. FA. in xv. 20 corrupt; Vat. xvi. 
5, Esernd.]) One of the Levites appointed hy 
David to assist in the service of the house of God 
(1 Chr. xv. 18, 20; xvi. 5). 

2. [Vat. Ina.] One of the sons of Jehosha- 
phat, king of Judah, who was put to death by his 
orother Jehoram shortly after his becoming king 
‘2 Chr. xxi. 2). 

3. (‘leshA.) One of the rulers of the house of 
Sod at the time of the reforms of Josiah (2 Chr. 
cxxy. 8). [SYELus.] 

4. (leha; [Vat. Ina, BeotnA.]) .A Gershon- 
se Levite, head of the Bene-Laadan in the time of 
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David (1 Chr. xxiii. 8), who had charge of the 
treasures (xxix. 8). His family — JEHIELI, 3. ¢. 
Jehielite, or as we should say now Jehielites — ic 
mentioned, xxvi. 21. 

5. (1efA, Alex. lepindA.) Son of Hachmoni, or 
of a Hachmonite, named in the list of Lavid’s otti- 
cers (1 Chr. xxvii. 82) as “with (3) the king’s 
sons,’’ whatever that may mean. The mention of 
Ahithophel (43) seems to fix the date of this list 
as before the revolt. In Jerome's Questiunes He- 
braice on this passage, Jehiel is said to be David's 
son Chileab or Daniel; and * Achamoni,’’ inter- 
preted as Sapientissimus, is taken as an alas of 
David himself. 


6. (In the original text, ONITT, Jehuel — the 
A. V. follows the alteration of the Keri: ‘lea; 
[Vat. Euna.]) A Levite of the Bene-Heman, who 
took part in the restorations of king Hezekiah (2 
Chr. xxix. 14). 

7. [Vat. Ema.] Another Levite at the same 
period (2 Chr. xxxi. 13), one of the ‘ overseers ”’ 


(Ea. 75/95) of the articles offered to Jehovah. His 
parentage is not mentioned. 

8. (‘lethA; [Vat. lena;] Alex. TeemA.) Father 
of Obadiah, who headed 218 men of the Bene-Joab 
in the return from Babylon with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 9). 
In Esdras the name is JEZELUs, and the number 
of his clan is stated at 212. 

9. (‘leha, Alex. leemnaA: Jehiel.) One of the 
Bene-Elam, father of Shechaniah, who encouraged 
Kzra to put away the foreign wives of the people 
(Ezr. x. 2). In Esdras it is JekLus. 

10. (‘IaifA ; [Vat. Iana;] Alex. Acesma: 
Jehiel.) A meinber of the same family, who had 
himself to part with his wife (Ezr. x. 26). 
[Hii RIELUS. ] 

ll. (‘1efaA, Alex. Tema: Jehiel.) A priest, one 
of the Benc-Harim, who also had to put away his 
foreign wife (Kzr. x. 21). [HIEREEL.] 


JEHYVEL,? a perfectly distinct name from the 
last, though the same in the A. V. 1. Cw ys . 


so the Keri, but the Cetib has SnD, i. e. Jeuel; 
"YehA; [Vat. Ecina;] Alex. lea: Jehiel), a man 
described as Abi-Gibeon — father of Gibeon; a 
forefather of king Saul (1 Chr. ix. 35). In viii. 20 
the name is omitted. The presence of the stubborn 
letter Ain in Jehiel forbids our identifying it with 
Abiel in 1 Sam. ix. 1, as some have been tempted 
to do. 

2. (Here the name is as given in No.1; [Vat. 
FA. Leta.]) One of the sons of Hotham the Aroerite; 
a member of the guard of David, included in the 
extended list of 1 Chr. xi. 44. 

JEHIE'LI (“PSTN : ‘teh; Alex. [ver. 22, 
lend :] Jehieli), according to the A. V. a Gershonite 
Levite of the family of LAADAN. The Bene-Jehieli 
had charge of the treasures of the house of Jehovah 
(1 Chr. xxvi. 21, 22). In other lists it is given 
as JEHIEL. The name appears to be strictly a 
patronymic — Jehielite. 

JEHIZKVAH (VT, & 6. Yechizki- 
ya‘hu; same name as Hezekiah [whom Jehovah 





@ Here our translators represent Ain by H, unless 
they simply follow the Vulgate. Comp. JzHUsa, 
M&HUNIM. 
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strengthens}: ‘E(exlas: Ezechias), son of Shallum, 


one of the heads of the tribe of Ephraim in the 
time of Ahaz, who, at the instance of Oded the 


prophet, nobly withstood the attempt to bring into 


Samaria a large number of captives and much! country. A lamentation, 


JEHOHANAN 


* The history of Jehoahaz appears to intimate 
more than it records. ‘ Something there bad been 
in his character,’’ says Stanley, “or in the popular 
mode of his election, which endeared hin to the 
as for his father, went 


booty, which the Israelite army under king Pekah | up from the princes and prophets of the land ter 


had taken in the cainpaign against Judah. By the 
exertions of Jehizkiahu and his fellows the captives 
were clothed, fed, and tended, and returned to 
Jericho en rvute for Judah (2 Chr. xxviii. 12; comp. 
8, 13, 15). 

JEHO’ADAH (TPA, i. e. Jehoaddah 
[hon Jehovah adurne, “Gea.; ‘J. unveils, Fiirst}: 
"ladd; Alex. Iwada: Joada), one of the de- 
scendants of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 36); great grandson 
to Merib-baal, t. ¢. Mephi-bosheth. In the dupli- 
cate genealogy (ix. 42) the name is changed to 
JARAL. 


JEHOAD’DAN (779579, but in Kings the 
original text has {YTD WT": and so the LXX. 


Iwadin, [Vat. IwaSeru, Ald.}] Alex. "Iwadely; [in 
2 Chr.,] "Iwadady, [Vat. Iwvaa, Alex. Iwad ev:] 
Joadan, Joudam). “ Jehoaddan of Jerusalem "’ 
was queen to king Joash, and mother of Amaziali 
of Judah (2 K. xiv. 2; 2 Chr. xxv. 1). 


J EHO’AHAZ (IETS TS [echom Jehovah 


holds or preserves]: "twdyac [Vat. in 2 K., 
Iwayas : Jouchaz)). 1. The son and successor 
of Jehu, reigned 17 years B. C. 856-840 over Israel 
in Samaria. His inglorious history is given in 2 
K. xiii. 1-9. Throughout his reign (ver. 22) he 
was kept in subjection by Hazael king of Damascus, 
who, fullowing up the successes which he had _ pre- 
viously achieved against Jehu, compelled Jehoahaz 
to reduce his army to 50 horsemen, 10 chariots, 
and 10,000 infantry. Jehoahaz maintained the 
idulatry of Jeroboam; but in the extremity of his 
humiliation he besought Jehovah; and Jehovah 
gave Israel a deliverer — probably either Jehoash 
(vv. 23 and 25), or Jeroboam II. (2 K. xiv. 24, 25) 
(see Keil, Commentary on Kings). The prophet 
Elisha survived Jehoahaz; and Ewald (Geach. /sr. 
iii. 557) is disposed to place in his reiyn the incur- 
sions of the Syrians mentioned in 2 K. y. 2, vi. 8, 
and of the Ammonites mentioned in Amos i. 13. 
2. [Vat. in 2 K., Iwayas, and so Alex. 2 K. 
xxiii. 34.) Jehoahaz, otherwise called SHALLUM, 
the fourth (acc. to 1 Chr. iii. 15), or third, if Zede- 
kiah’s age be correctly stated (2 Chr. xxxvi. 11), 
son of Josiah, whom he succeeded as king of Judah. 
He was chosen by the people in preference to his 
elder (comp. 2 K. xxiii. 31 and 36) brother, B. c. 
610, and he reigned three months in Jerusalem. 
His anointing (ver. 30) was probably some ad- 
ditional cereinony, or it is mentioned with peculiar 
emphasis, as if to make up for his want of the 
ordinary title to the throne. He is described by 
his contemporaries as an evil-doer (2 K. xxiii. 32) 
and an oppressor (Kz. xix. 3), and such is his tra- 
ditional character in Josephus (Ant. x. 5, § 2); but 
his deposition seems to have been lamented by the 
people (Jer. xxii. 10, and Ez. xix. 1). Pharaoh- 
necho on his return from Carchemish, perhaps 
resenting the election of Jehoahaz, sent to Jeru- 
salem to depose him, and to fetch him to Riblah. 
There he was cast into chains, and from thence he 
was taken into Egypt, where he died (see Prideaux, 
Connection, anno 610; Ewald, Gesch. Isr. iii. 719; 
Rosenmiiller, Schol. in Jerem. xxii. 11). 


the lion’s cub, that was learning to catch his prev, 
caught in the pitfall, and led off in chains — bya 
destiny even sadder than death in battle. * Weep 
not for the dead, nor bemoan him, but weep sore 
for him that goeth away’ (Jer. xxii.10). He was 
the first king of Judah that died in exile.” (Jeish 
Church, ii. 582 f.) H. 

3. The name given (2 Chr. xxi. 17, where, how- 
ever, the LXX. have 'Oyo(ias [Vat. Oxo(eras. but 
Comp. Ald. "Iwdya(]) during his father's litetime 
(Bertheau) to the youngest son of Jehoram king 
of Judah. As king he is known by the name of 
AHNAZIAH, which is written Azariah in the present 
Hebrew text of 2 Chr. xxii. 6, perhaps throuzh a 
transcriber’s error. W. T. B 

JEHO’ASH (LNW [vift of Jehorsd): 
"twds: Joas), the original uncontracted form of the 
name which is more commonly found compressed 
into Joasu. The two forms appear to be used 
quite indiscriminately; sometimes both occur in 
one verse (e. g. 2 K. xiii. 10, xiv. 17). 

1. The eighth king of Judah; son of AHAZIAH 
(2 K. xi. 21, xii. 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 18, xiv. 13). 
[JoasH, 1.] 

2. The twelfth king of Israel; son of JEHOAHAZ 
(2 K. xiii. 10, 25, xiv. 8, 9, 11, 13, 15, 16, 17). 
[Joasn, 2.) 


JEHOHA'NAN (JWT = Jehovah's gin, 
answering to Theodore: "Iwavdy: Johunan), a name 
much in use, both in this form and in the con- 
tracted shape of JOHANAN, in the later periods of 
Jewish history. It has come down to us as JoHN, 
and indeed is rendered by Josephus ‘Iwayyns (Ant. 
viii. 15, § 2). 

1. (Iwvd@ay; [Vat. Iwvas;] Alex. levay.) A 
Levite, one of the doorkeepers (A. V. « porters *’} 
to the house of Jehovah, 7. e. the Tabernacle, ac- 
cording to the appointment of David (1 Chr. xxvi. 
3; comp. xxv. 1). He was the sixth of the seven 
sons of Meshelemiah; a Korhite, that is descended 
from Korah, the founder of that great Kohathite 
house. He is also said (ver. 1) to have been of 
the Bene-Asaph; but Asaph is a contraction fur 
Ebiasaph, as is seen from the genealogy in ix. 19. 
The well-known Asaph too was not a Kohathite 
but a Gershonite. 

2. [‘Iwavdy.] One of the principal men of 
Judah, under king Jehoshaphat ; he commanded 
280,000 men, apparently in and about Jerusalem 
(2 Chr. xvii. 15; comp 13 and 19). He is named 
second on the list, and is entitled “Wit, “the 
captain,” a title also given to Adnab in the pre 
ceding verse, though there rendered ‘ the chief.”’ 
He is probably the same person as — 

3. Father of Ishmael, one of the “ captains 


(Om, as before) of hundreds '’ — evidently resid- 
ing in or near Jerusalem —whom Jehoiada the 
priest took into his confidence about the resteratiun 
of the line of Judah (2 Chr. xxiii. 1). 

4. [‘Iwavay: FA. Iwvavay.] One of the Bene- 
Bebai (sons of B.], a lay Israelite who was forced 
by Ezra to put away his foreign wife (Ezr. x. 28) 
In Esdras the name is JOHANNES. 


JEHOIACHIN 


5. ['Ieavdy.}] A priest (Neh. xii. 15,; the rep- 
resentative of the house of Amarish (comp. 2), 
during the high-priesthood of Joiakim (ver. 12), 
that is to say in the generation after the first return 
from Captivity. 

6. (Vat. LXX. omits [so Alex. FA.!; Comp. 
VA.3 "Iwaydy].) A priest who took part in the 
musical service of thanksviving, at the dedication 
of the wall of Jerusalem by Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 
42). In two other cases this name is given in the 
A. V. a8 JOHANAN. 

JEHOVACHIN (PDS: = appointed of 
Jehovah ; once only, Ez. i. 2, contracted to JYDIN: 
in Kings "Iwaylu, Chron. "lexovlas, Jer. and [éz. 
‘Iwaxelu; [Vat.] Alex. Iwaxem throughout [ex- 
cept in Chron.J]3 Joseph. "Iwdy:pos: Jvachin). 
Elsewhere the name is altered to JECONIAH, and 
Conran. See also JECHUNIAS, JOLAKIM, and 
JOACIM. 

Son of Jehoiakim and Nehushta, and for three 
months and ten days king of Judah, after the death 
of his father, being the nineteenth king from David, 
or twentieth, counting Jehoahaz. According to 
2 K. xxiv. 8, Jehoiachin was eighteen years old at 
his accession; but 2 Chr. xxxvi. 9, as well as 1 
Esdr. i. 453, has the far more probable reading eight 
years,? which fixes his birth to the time of his 
father's captivity, according to Matt. i. 11. 

Jehoiachin came to the throne at a time when 
Egypt was still prostrate in consequence of the 
victory at Carchemish, and when the Jews had 
been for three or four years harassed and distressed 
by the inroads of the armed bands of Uhaldeeans, 
Ammonites, and Moabites, sent against them by 
Nebuchadnezzar in consequence of Jehoiakim’s re- 
bellion. [JEHOIAKIM.] Jerusalem at this time, 
therefore, was quite defenseless, and unable to offer 
any resistance to the revular army which Nebu- 
chadnezzar sent to besieve it in the 8th year of his 
reign, and which he seems to have joined in person 
after the sieve was commenced (2 K. xxiv. 10, 11). 
In a very short time, apparently, and without any 
losses from famine or fighting which would indicate 
@ serious resistance, Jehoiachin surrendered at dis- 
cretion; and he, and the queen-mother, and all his 
servants, captains, and officers, came out and gave 
themselves up to Nebuchadnezzar, who carried 
them, with the harem and the eunuchs, to Babylon 
(Jer. xxix. 2; Ez. xvii. 12, xix. 9). All the king's 
treasures, and all the treasure of the Temple, were 
seized, and the golden vessels of the Temple, which 
the king of Babylon had left when he pillaged it in 
the fourth of Jehoiakim, were now either cut up or 
varried away to Babylon, with all the nobles, and 
men of war, and skilled artizans, none but the 
poorest and weakest being left behind (2 K. xxiv. 
13; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 19). According to 2 K. xxiv. 
14, 16, the number taken at this time into captivity 
was 10,000, namely, 7,000 soldiers, 1,000 craftsmen 
and smiths, and 2,100 whose calling is not specitied. 
But, according to Jer. lii. 28 (a passage which is 
omitted in the LXX.), the number carried away 
captive at this time (called the seventh of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, instead of the eighth, as in 2 K. xxiv. 12) 
was 3,023. Whether this difference arises from any 
corruption of the numerals, or whether only a 
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portion of those originally taken captive were ac- 
tually carried to Babylon, the others being left with 
Zedekiah, upon his swearing allegiance to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, cannot perhaps be decided. The numbers 
in Jeremiah are certainly very small, only 4,600 in 
all, whereas the numbers who returned from cap- 
tivity, as given in Ezr. ii. and Neh. vii. were 42.360. 
However, Jehoiachin was himself led away captive 
to Babylon, and there he remained a prisoner, 
actually in prison (ep) FD), and wearing prison 
garments, for thirty-six years, namely, till the death 
of Nebuchadnezzar, when Evil-Merodach, succeed- 
ing to the throne of Babylon, treated him with 
much kindness, brouyht him out of prison, changed 
his garments, raised him above the other subject or 
captive kings, and made him sit at his own table. 
Whether Jehviachin outlived the two years of Evil- 
Merodach’s reign or not does not appear, nor have 
we any particulars of his life at Babylon. ‘The 
veneral description of him in 2 K. xxiv. 9, ‘He 
did evil in the sight of Jehovah, according to all 
that his father had done,’ seems to apply to his 
character at the time he was king, and but a child; 
and so does the prophecy of Jeremiah (xxii. 24-30; 
Kz. xix. 5-9). We also learn from Jer. xxviii. 4, 
that four years after Jehoiachin had gone to Baby- 
lon, there was a great expectation at Jerusalem of 
his return, but it does not appear whether Jehoi- 
achin himself shared this hope at Babylon. [HaAn- 
ANIAH, 4.] The tenor of Jeremiah’s letter to the 
elders of the Captivity (xxix.) would, however, indi- 
cate that there was a party among the Captivity, 
encouraged by false prophets, who were at this time 
looking forward to Nebuchadnezzar's overthrow 
and Jehoiachin’s return; and perhaps the fearful 
death of Ahab the son of Kolaiah (76. v. 22), and 
the close confinement of Jehoiachin through Nebu- 
chadnezzar's reizn, may have been the result of 
some disposition to couspire against Nebuchadnez- 
zar on the part of a portion of the Captivity. But 
neither Daniel nor Ezekiel, who were Jehoiachin’s 
fellow-captives, make any further allusion to him, 
except that Ezekiel dates his prophecies by the 
year “of King Jehoiachin's captivity" (i. 2, viii. 
1. xxiv. 1, &c.); the latest date being ‘the twenty. 
seventh year’’ (xxix. 17, xl. 1). We also learn 
from Esth. ii. 6, that Kish, the ancestor of Mor- 
decai, was Jehoiachin’s fellow-captive. But the 
apocryphal books are more communicative. Thus 
the author of the book of Baruch (i. 3) introduces 
“ Jechonias the son of Jehoiakim king of Judah "’ 
into his narrative, and represents Baruch as reading 
his prophecy in his ears, and in the ears of the 
king's sons, and the nobles, and elders, and people, 
at Babylon. At the hearing of Baruch's words, it 
is added, they wept, and fasted, and prayed, and 
sent a collection of silver to Jerusalem, to Joiakim, 
the son of Hilkiah, the son of Shallum the high- 
priest, with which to purchase burnt offerings, and 
sacrifice, and incense, bidding them pray for the 
prosperity of Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar his 
son. The history of Susanna and the Elders also 
apparently makes Jehoiachin an important person- 
age; for, according to the author, the husband of 
Susanna was Joiakim, a man of great wealth, and 
the chief person among the captives, to whose house 
all the people resorted for judgment, a description 





@ Such is the text of the Vat. LXX.; the A. V.! The words W*N and “12, applied to Jehoiakim in 
‘ollows the Alex. and Vulgate in reading “ eighteen.” | Jer. xxfi. 28, 30, imply sex rather than age, and are 


both actually used of infants. See Ges Thes.s8. vv 
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which suits Jehoiachin. Africanus (Fp. ad Orig. ; | high-priest, but it may have been as early as the 


Routh, Rel. Sac. ii. 113) expressly calls Susanna’s 
husband “ king,’’ and says that the king of Babylon 
nad made him his royal companion (cdv@povos). 
He is also mentioned 1 Esdr. v. 5, but the text seems 
to be corrupt. It probably should be ‘ Zorohabel, 
the son of Salathiel, the son of Joacim,” t. e. Jehoi- 
achin. It does not appear certainly from Scripture, 
whether Jehoiachin was married or had any chil- 
dren. That Zedekiah, who in 1 Chr. iii. 16 is 
called ‘hia son,”’ is the same as Zedekiah his uncle 
(called “his brother,’ 2 Chr. xxxvi. 10), who was 
his successor on the throne, seems certain. But it 


is not impossible that Assir (YO ~ — captive), who 
is reckoned among the “sons of Jeconiah"' in 1 
Chr. iii. 17, may have been so really, and either 
have died young or been made an eunuch (Is. xxxix. 
7). ‘This is quite in accordance with the term 
“childless,” SY, applied to Jeconiah by Jere- 
miah (xxii. 30). [GENEALOGY OF CHRIST, vol. 
i. p. 886 6.] 
Jehoiachin was the last of Solomon's line, and on 
its failure in his person, the right to the succession 
to the line of Nathan, whose descendant, 
Shealtiel, or Salathiel, the son of Neri, was conse- 
quently inscribed in the genealogy as of ‘the sons 
of Jehoiachin.’’ Hence his place in the genealocy 
of Christ (Matt. i. 11, 12). For the variations in 
the Hebrew forms of Jeconiah’s name see HANAN- 
1AH, 8; and for the confusion in Greek and Latin 
writers between Jehoiakim and Jehviachin, ‘Iwa- 
xelu and ‘Iwarelu, see GENEALOGY OF JESUS 
CuRIsT, and Hervey’s Genealogy, pp. 71-73. 


N. B. The compiler of 1 Esdr. gives the name 
of Jechonias to Jehoahaz the son of Josiah, who 
reigned three months after Josiah’s death, and was 
deposed and carried to Egypt by Pharaoh-Necho 
(1 Esdr. i. 34; 2 K. xxiii. 30). He is followed in 
this blunder by Epiphanius (vol. i. p. 21), who says 
‘‘ Josiah begat Jechoniah, who is also called Shal- 
lum. This Jechoniah begat Jechoniah who is called 
Zedekiah and Joakim.’’ It has its origin doubtless 
in the confusion of the names when written in 
Greek by writers ignorant of Hebrew. A. C. H. 


JEHOIADA (YW = known of Jehovah : 
"twdad; Alex. Iwadae, Iwiada, Iwiadae, and also 
as Vat.; Joseph. "Idados: Joiada). In the later 
books the name is contracted to JOIADA. 

1. Father of BENAIAR, David's well known 
warrior (2 Sam. viii. 18; 1 K. i. and ii. passim; 1 
Chr. xviii. 17, &.). From 1 Chr. xxvii. 5, we 
learn that Benaiah's father was the chief priest, and 
he is therefore doubtless identical with — 

2. (Iwadds; (Vat. Twadas; FA. Twadae; Alex. 


Iw3ae.]) Leader (“1Y23) of the Aaronites (accu- 
rately “of Aaron’’) #. e. the priests; who joined 
David at Hebron, bringing with him 3,700 priests 
(1 Chr. xii. 27). 

3. According to 1 Chr. xxvii. 34, son of Benaiah, 
and one of David’s chief counsellors, apparently 
having succeeded Ahithophel in that office. But 
in all probability Benaiah the son of Jehoiada is 
meant, by a confusion similar to that which has 
arisen with regard to Ahimelech and Abiathar (1 
Chr. xviii. 16; 2 Sam. viii. 17). 

4, High-priest at the time of Athaliah's usurpa- 
tion of the throne of Judah (n. c. 884-878), and 
during the greater portion of the 40 years’ reign of 
Joash. Jt does not appear when he first becapie 


latter part of Jehoshaphat’s reign. Anyhow, be 
probably succeeded Amariah. [HIGH-PRIEST.] 
He married JEHOSHEBA, or Jehoshabeath, daugh- 
ter of king Jehoram, and sister of king Abhazisb 
(2 Chr. xxii. 11); and when Athaliah slew all the 
seed royal of Judah after Ahaziah had been. put to 
death by Jehu, he and his wife stole Joash from 
among the king’s sons, and hid him for six years 
in the Temple, and eventually replaced him on the 
throne of his ancestors. [JOASH; ATHALIAH.] 
In effecting this happy revolution, by which both 
the throne of David and the worship of the true 
God according to the law of Moses were rescue! 
from imminent danger of destruction, Jehoiada dis- 
played great ability and prudence. Waiting pa- 
tiently till the tyranny of Athaliah, and, we may 
presume, her foreign practices and preferences, had 
produced disgust in the land, he at length, in the 
wth year of her reign. entered into secret alliance 
with all the chief partisans of the house of David 
and of the true religion. He also collected at Je- 
rusalem the Levites from the different cities of 
Judah and Israel, probably under cover of provid- 
ing for the Temple services, and then concentrated 
a large and concealed force in the Temple, by the 
expedient of not dismissing the old courses of 
priests and Levites when their successors came to 
relieve them on the Sabbath. By means of the 
consecrated shields and spears which David had 
taken in his wars, and which were preserved in the 
treasury of the Temple (comp. 1 Chr. xviii. 7-11, 
xxvi. 20-28; 1 K. xiv. 26, 27), he supplied the 
captains of hundreds with arms for their men. 
Having then divided the priests and Levites into 
three bands, which were posted at the principal en- 
trances, and filled the courts with people favorable 
to the cause, he produced the young king before the 
whole assembly, and crowned and anointed him, 
and presented to him a copy of the Law, according 
to Deut. xvii. 18-20. [Hrivkran.] The excite 
ment of the moment did not make him forget the 
sanctity of God's house. None but the priests and 
ministering Levites were permitted by him to enter 
the Temple; and he gave strict orders that Atha- 
liah should be carried without its precincts before 
she was put to death. In the same spirit he in- 
augurated the new reign by a solemn covenant be- 
tween himself, as high-priest, and the people and 
the king, to renounce the Baal-worship which had 
been introduced by the house of Ahab, and to 
serve Jehovah. This was followed up by the im- 
mediate destruction of the altar and temple of 
Baal, and the death of Mattan his priest. He then 
took order for the due celebration of the Temple 
service, and at the same time for the perfect rees- 
tablishment of the monarchy; all which seems to 
have been effected with great vigor and success, and 
without any cruelty or violence. The young king 
himself, under this wise and virtuous counsellor, 
ruled his kingdom well and prosperously, and was 
forward in works of piety during the lifetime of 
Jehoiada. The reparation of the Temple in the 
23d year of his reign, of which a full and interest- 
ing account is given 2 K. xii. and 2 Chr. xxiv., was 
one of the most important works at this period. 
At length, however, Jehoiada died, B. c. 834, and 
though far advanced in years, too soon for the wel- 
fare of his country, and the weak, unstable charac- 
ter of Joash. The text of 2 Chr. xxiv. 15, sup 
ported by the LXX. and Josephus, makes him 150 
years old when he died. But supposing him ts 
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save lived to the 35th year of Joash (which only | 
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father Josiah, probably with the intention of fol- 


eaves 5 years for all the subsequent events of the i lowing up Josiah’s policy, which was to side with 


reign), be would in that case have been 95 at the 
time of the insurrection ayainst Athaliah; and 15 
years before, when Jehorain, whuse daughter was 
his wife, was only 32 years old, he would have been 
80: than which nothing can be more improbable. 
There must therefore be some early corruption of 


the numeral. Perhaps we ought to read pnw 


TTA (83), instead of DWATIND. Even 


103 (as suegested, Geneal. of our Lord, p. 304) 
would leave an improbable age at the two above- 
named epochs. If 83 at his death, he would have 
been 33 years old at Joram’s accession. For his 
signal services to his God, his king and his coun- 
try, which have earned him a place among the very 
foremost well-doers in Israel, he had the unique 
honor of burial among the kings of Judah in the 
city of David. He was probably succeeded by his 
son Zechariah. In Josephns's list (in?. xviii. § 
6), the name of INAEAZ by an easy corruption is 
transformed into IAEA, and in the Seder Olam 
into Phadea. 

In Matt. xxiii. 35, Zechariah the son of Jehoiada 
is mentioned as the “son of Barachias,”’ 2. e. Be- 
rechiah. This is omitted in Luke (xi. 51), and 
has probably been inserted from a confusion between 
this Zechariah and 2, the prophet, who was son of 
Berechiah ; or with the son of Jeberechiah (Is. viii. 
ae 

8. [Vulg. pro Joiade.] Second priest, or sagan, 
to Seraiah the high-priest. He was deposed at the 
beginning of the reign of Zedekiah, probably for 
adhering to the prophet Jeremiah; when Zephan- 
jah was appointed sagan in his room (Jer. xxix. 
25-29; 2 K. xxv. 18). This is a clear instance of 
the title “the priest’ being applied to the second 
priest. The passage in Jeremiah shows the nature 
of the sagan's authority at this time, when he was 


doubtless “ ruler of the house of Jehovah ” (122 


mm cY3). (Htcu-rrrest.] Winer ( Real.) 
has quite misunderstood the passage, and makes 


Jehviada the same as the high-priest in the reign 
of Joash. 


6. (UT, t. e. Joiada: "Iar3d; [Vat. Iwesaa:] 
Alex. loe:da: Jojada), son of Paseach, who as- 
sisted to repair the “old gate’’ of J sir (Neh. 
iii. 6). A. C. H. 


JEHOVAKIM (D%7 ran [Jehovah sets up 
or appoints): “leant, or -elu; Joseph. "lwd«iuos: 
Joakin), 18th (or, counting Jehoahaz, 19th) king 
of Judah from David inclusive — 25 years old at his 
accession, and originally called ELtaktm. He was 
the son of Josiah and Zebudah, daughter of Pe- 
daiah of Kumah, possibly identical with Arumah 
of Judg. ix. 41 (where the Vuly. has Rumah), and 
in that case in the tribe of Manasseh. His 
younger brother Jehoahaz, or Shallum, as he is 
called (Jer. xxii. 11), was in the first instance made 
king by the people of the land on the death of his 





@ *® The words corresponding to * son of Barachias ” 
sn Matt. xxiii. 35 are omitted in the Sinaitic manu- 
script a prima manu, and a few other authorities. 
But they are retained in the text by Tischendorf (8th 
wi.), and are in all probability genuine. A. 

& It is, however, possible that Jeholada vacated the 
sfies by death 


| Nebuchadnezzar against Egypt, being, as Prideaux 


thinks, bound by vath to the kings of Babylon (i. 
50). Pharaoh-Necho, theretore, having borne down 
all resistance with his victorious army, immediately 
deposed Jehoahaz, and had him brought in chains 
to kiblah, where, it seems, he was on his way to 
Carchemish (2 K. xxiii. 33, 34; Jer. xxii. 10-12). 
He then set Eliakim, his elder brother, upon the 
throne, changed his name to Jehoiakim, and hav- 
ing charged him with the task of collecting a trib- 
ute of 100 talents of silver, and 1 talent of gold = 
nearly 40,0002, in which he mulcted the land for 
the part Josiah had taken in the war with Babylon, 
he eventually returned to Egypt taking Jehoahaz 
with him, who died there in captivity (2 K. xxiii. 
34; Jer. xxii. 10-12; Ez. xix. 4).¢ Pharaoh-Necho 
also himself returned no more to Jerusalem, for 
after his great defeat at Carchemish in the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim he lost all his Syrian possessions 
(2 K. xxiv. 7; Jer. xlvi. 2), and his successor 
Psammis (Herod. ii. elxi.) made no attempt to 
recover them. Egvpt, therefore, played no part in 
Jewish politics during the seven or eight years of 
Jehoiakim's reign. After the battle of Carchemish 
Nebuchadnezzar came into Palestine as one of the 
Egyptian tributary kingdoms, the capture of which 
was the natural fruit of his victory over Necho. 
He found Jehoiakim quite defenseless. After a 
short siege he entered Jerusalem, took the king 
prisoner, bound him in fetters to carry him to Bab- 
ylon, and took also some of the precious vessels of 
the Temple and carried them to the land of Shinar 
to the temple of Bel his god. It was at this time, 
in the fourth, or, as Daniel reckons, in the third 
year of his reign,/ that Daniel, and Hananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah, were taken captives to Bab- 
ylon; but Nebuchadnezzar seems to have changed 
his purpose as regarded Jehoiakim, and to have ac- 
cepted his submission, and reinstated him on the 
throne, perhaps in remembrance of the fidelity of 
his father Josiah. What is certain is, that Jehoi- 
akim became tributary to Nebuchadnezzar after his 
invasion of Judah, and continued so for three years, 
but at the end of that time broke his oath of alle- 
giance and rebelled against him (2 K. xxiv. 1). 
What moved or encouraged Jehoiakim to this re- 
bellion it is difficult to say, unless it were the rest- 
leas turbulence of his own bad disposition and the 
dislike of paying tribute to the king of Babylon, 
which he would have rather lavished upon his own 
luxury and pride (Jer. xxii. 13-17), for there is 
nothing to bear out Winer’s conjecture, or Joee- 
phus’s assertion, that there was anything in the 
attitude of Egvpt at this time to account for such 
a step. It seems more probable that, seeing Exypt 
entirely severed from the affairs of Syria since the 
battle of Carchemish, and the king of Babylon 
wholly occupied with distant wars, he hoped to 
make himself independent. But whatever was the 
motive of this foolish and wicked proceeding, which 
was contrary to the repeated waruinys of the 
prophet Jeremiah, it is certain that it brought 


¢ It does not appear from the narrative in 2 K 
xxiii. (which is the fullest) whether Necho went 
straight to Egvpt from Jerusalein, or whether the 
calamitous campaign on the Euphrates intervened. 

d It is possible that this diversity of reckoning may 
be caused by some reckoning a year for Jeboahas’ 
reign, while some omitted it. 
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misery and ruin upon the king and his country. 
Though Nebuchadnezzar was not able at that time 
to come in person to chastise his rebellious vassal. 
he sent against him numerous bands of Chaldeans, 
with Syrians, Moabites, and Ainmonites, who were 
all now subject to Babylon (2 K. xxiv. 7), and who 
cruelly harassed the whole country. It was per- 


haps at this time that the great drought occurred 


described in Jer. xiv. (comp. Jer. xv. 4 with 2 K. 
xxiv. 2,3). The closing years of this reign must 
have been a time of extreme misery. ‘The Am- 
monites appear to have overrun the land of Gad 
(Jer. xlix. 1), and the other neighboring nations to 
have taken advantage of the helplessness of Israel 
to ravage their land to the utmost (Iz. xxv.). 
‘There was no rest or safety out of the walled cities. 
We are not acquainted with the details of the close 
of the reign. Probably as the time approached 
for Nebuchadnezzar himself to come against Judea 
the desultory attacks and invasions of his troops 
became more concentrated. Either in an envage- 
ment with some of these forces, or else by the hand 
of his own oppressed subjects, who thought to con- 
ciliate the Babylonians by the murder of their 
king, Jehoiakim came to a violent end in the 11th 
year of his reign. His body was cast out igno- 
miniously on the ground; perhaps thrown over the 
walls to convince the enemy that he was dead; and 
then, after being left exposed for some time, was 
dragged away and buried “with the burial of an 
ass,’’ without pomp or lamentation, “beyond the 
gates of Jerusalem’? (Jer. xxii. 18, 19, xxxvi. 30). 
Within three months of his death Nebuchadnezzar 
arrived, and put an end to his dynasty by carrying 
Jehoiachin off to Babylon. [Jrnoracnty.] All 
the accounts we have of Jehoiakim concur in as- 
eribing to him a vicious and irreligious cliaracter. 
The writer of 2 K. xxiii. 37 tells us that “he did 
that which was evil in the sight of Jehovah,” a 
statement which is repeated xxiv. 9, and 2 Chr. 
xxxvi. 5. The latter writer uses the yet stronger 
expression, “the acts of Jehoiakim, and the abom- 
inations which he did” (ver. 8). But it is in the 
writings of Jeremiah that we have the fullest por- 
traiture of him. If, as is prohable, the 19th chap- 
ter of Jeremiah belongs to this reign, we have a 
detail of the abominations of idulatry practiced at 
Jerusalem under the king's sanction, with which 
Fzekiel’s vision of what was going on six years 
later, within the very precincts of the Temple, ex- 
actly agrees: incense offered up to “abominable 
beasts;’’ “women weeping for Thammuz:” and 
men in the inner court of the Temple “ with their 
hacks towards the temple of the Lord ” worshipping 
“the sun towards the east’ (Fz. viii.) The vin- 
dictive pursuit and murder of Urijah the son of 
Shemaiah, and the indignities offered to his corpse 
by the king's command, in revenge for his faithful 
prophesying of evil against Jerusalem and Judah, 

u The passage aeems to be corrupt. The words 
tov abeAddv avrov seem to be repeated from the preced- 
ing line but one, and Zapaxny is a corruption of Ovpray. 
TvAAaBwv anjyayev is a paraphrase of the Alexandrian 
Codex of Jer. xxxiii. 23 (xxvi. 23, A. V.), cvveAdBooay 
2UTOV, Kat efiyayor. 

b Nothing can be more improbable than an invasion 
of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar at this time. All the 
Syrian possessions of Exypt fell into the power of 
Babylon soon after the victory at Carchemish, and the 
King of Egypt retired thenceforth into his own coun- 
try. His Asiatic wars seem to have engrossed Nebu- 
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are samples of his irreligion and tyranny combined. 
Jeremiah only narrowly escaped the same fate (Jer. 
xxvi. 20-24). The curious notice of him in 1 
Esdr. i. 38, that he put his nobles in chains, and 
caught Zaraces his brother in Egypt @ and brought 
him up thence (to Jerusalem), also points to his 
cruelty. His daring impiety in cutting up and 
burning the roll containing Jeremiah’s prophecy, 
at the very moment when the national fast was 
being celebrated, is another specimen of his charac- 
ter, and drew down upon him the sentence, « He 
shall have none to ait upon the throne of David *’ 
(Jer. xxxvi.). His oppression, injustice, covetous- 
ness, luxury, and tyranny, are most severely re- 
buked (xxii. 13-17), and it has been frequently 
observed, as indicating his thorough selfishness and 
indifference to the sufferings of his people, that, at 
a time when the land was so impoverished by the 
heavy tributes laid upon it by Egypt and Babylon 
in turn, he should have squandered large sums in 
building luxurious palaces for himeelf (xxii. 14, 15). 
Josephus's history of Jehoiakim’s reign is consis- 
tent neither with Scripture nor with itself. His 
account of Jehoiakim's death and Jehoiachin's ac- 
cession appears to be only his own inference from 
the Scripture narrative. According to Josephus 
(Ant. x. 6) Nebuchadnezzar came against Judea 
in the 8th ycar of Jehoiakim’'s reign, and compelled 
him to pay tribute, which he did for three years, 
and then revolted in the 11th year, on hearing that 
the king of Babylon was gone to invade Eyypt.* 
He then inserts the account of Jehoiakim's bum- 
ing Jeremiah’s prophecy in his 5th year, and con- 
cludes by saying, that a little time afterwards the 
king of Babylon made an expedition against Jehoi- 
akim, who admitted Nebuchadnezzar into the city 
upon certain‘ conditions, which Nebuchadnezzar 
immediately broke; that he slew Jehoiakim and the 
flower of the citizens, and sent 3,000 captives to 
Babylon, and set up Jehoiachin for king, but al- 
most immediately afterwards was seized with fear 
lest the young king should avenge his father’s death, 
and so sent back his army to besiege Jerusalem; 
that Jehoiachin, being a man of just and gentle dis- 
position, did not like to expose the city to danger on 
his own account, and therefore surrendered himself, 
his mother, and kindred, to the king of Babylon's 
officers on condition of the city suffering no harm; 
but that Nebuchadnezzar, in direct violation of 
the conditions, took 10,832 prisoners, and made 
Zedekiah king in the room of Jehoiachin, whem 
he kept in custody — a statement the principal por- 
tion of which seems to have no foundation what- 
ever in facts. The account given above is derived 
from the various statements in Scripture, and 
seems to agree perfectly with the probabilities of 
Nebuchadnezzar's movements and with what the 
most recent discoveries have brought to light con- 
cerning him. [NEBUCHADNEZZAR.] The reign 


like manner the king of Egypt seems to have confined 
himself to Ethiopian wars. The first hint we have 
of Egypt aiming at recovering her lost influence in 
Syria is at the accession of Pharaoh-Hophra, fn the 
4th of Zedekiah. (Hananian, 4.) He made several 
abortive attempts against Nebuchadnezzar in Zede- 
kiah’s reign, and detached the Ammonites, Moabites, 
Edomites, Tyrians, and Zidonians from the Baby lovish 
alliance (Jer. xxvii.). In consequence, Nebuchadnes- 
zar, after thoroughly subdujug these nations, and 
devoting 13 years to the siege of Tyre, at length in- 
vaded and subdued Egvpt in the 35th year of his reigr 


shadneazar’s attention for the next 7 years; and jn, (Ez. xxix. 17). 
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wf Jehoiakim extends from B. c. 609 to B. c. 598, 
or as some reckon, 599. 

The name of Jehoiakim appears in a contracted 
form in Jo1aKim, a high-priest. A. C. H. 

* Hardly any single act of Jehoiakim reyeals so 
much of his own character and that of his times 
as his burning of Jeremiah's ‘roll.’ It was the 
«roll,”’ on which Baruch, the prophet’s amanuensis 
and the sharer of his dungeon, had written the 
warnings uttered by Jeremiah, to arouse the king 
and nobles to a sense of their danger. An attempt 
was made to read these warnings to the people, on 
one of the public fasts. “On that day,” as Stanley 
describes the scene, “a wintry day in December, 
Baruch appeared in the chamber of a friendly noble, 
Gemariah, the son of Shaphan, which was appar- 
ently over the new gateway already mentioned. 
There, from the window or balcony of the chamber, 
or from the platforin or pillar on which the kings 
had stood on solemn occasions, he recited the long 
alternation of lament and invective to the vast con- 
grecation assembled for the national fast. Micaiah, 
the son of his host, alarmed by what he heard, 
descended the Temple hill, and communicated it to 
the princes who, as usual through these disturbed 
reigis, were seated in council in the palace in the 
apartments of the chief secretary. One of them, 
Jehudi, the descendant of a noble house, acted ap- 
parently as an agent.or spokesman of the rest, and 
was sent to summon Baruch to their presence. He 
sat down in the attitude of an eastern teacher (Jer. 
xxxvi. 15, comp. Luke iv. 20), and as he went on 
his recital struck terror into the hearts of his 
hearers. They saw his danger; they charged him 
and his master to conceal themselves, and deposited 
the sacred scroll in the chamber where they had 
heard it, whilst they announced to the fierce and 
lawless king its fearful contents. <A third time it 
was recited — this time not by Baruch, but by the 
courtier Jehudi — to the king as he sat warming 
himself over the charcoal brazier, with his princes 
standing round him. Three or four columns ex- 
hausted the royal patience. He seized a knife, 
such as eastern scribes wear for the sake of erasures, 
cut the parchment into strips, and threw it into 
the brazier till it was burnt to ashes. Those who 
had heard from their fathers of the effect produced 
on Josiah by the recital of the warninys of Deuter- 
onomy, might well be startled at the contrast. 
None of those well-known signs of astonishment 
and grief were seen; neither king nor attendants 
rent their clothes. It was an outrage long remem- 
bered. Baruch, in his hiding-place, was over- 
whelmed with despair (Jer. xlv. 3) at this failure 
of his mission. But Jeremiah had now ceased to 
waver. He bade his timid disciple take up the 
pen, and record once more the terrible messazes. 
The country was doomed. It was only individuals 
who could be saved. 

« But the Divine oracle could not be destroyed in 
the destruction of its outward framework. It was 
the new form of the vision of the ‘Bush burniny, 
but not consumed’; a sacred book, the form in 
which Divine truths were now first beginning to be 
known, burnt as sacred books have been burnt 


a It ia, however, very singular that the names after 
Shemmuiah in Neh. xii. 6, including Joiarib and Jedaiah, 
have the appearance of being added on to the previ- 
ousiv existing list, which ended with Shemuinh, as 


Joes that in Neh. x. 2-8. For Joiarib’s is introduced | 
m:n .be copula "and ;"" It is quite out of its right | 
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again and again, in the persecutions of the fourth 
or of the sixteenth century, yet multiplied by that 
very cause; springing from the flames to do their 
work, living in the voice and life of men, even when 
their outward letter seemed to be lost. ‘Then took 
Jeremiah another roll, and gave it to Baruch the 
scribe, the son of Neriah, who wrote therein from 
the mouth of Jeremiah all the words of the book 
which Jehoiakim, the king of Judah, had burned 
in the fire. and there were added besides unto them 
many like words’ (Jer. xxxvi. 82). In this record 
of the prophet’s feeling, thus emphasized by his 
own repetition, is contained the germ of the ‘ Lib 
erty of Unlicensed Printing,’ the inexhaustible 
vitality of the written word.” (History of the 
Jewish Church, ii. 591 ff.) H. 


JEHOVARIB (2°, 1 Chr. ix. 10, 
xxiv. 7, only; elsewhere, both in Hebrew and A. V., 
the name is abbreviated to Jo1arB [Jehorah a 
defender]: "Iwaplu: { Vat. Iwapeiu, laperu; | Alex. 
"Iwape(B and "lapeip: Joiarib), head of the first 
of the 24 courses of priests, according to the ar- 
rangement of king David (1 Chr. xxiv. 7). Some 
of his descendants returned from the Babylonish 
Captivity, as we learn from 1 Chr. ix. 10, Neh. xi. 
10. [JEDAIAH.] Their chief in the daya of 
Joiakim the son of Jeshua was Mattenai (Neh. xii. 
6,19). They were probably of the house of Eleazar. 
Yo the course of Jehoiarib belonged the Asmonean 
family (1 Mace. ii. 1), and Josephus, as he informs 
us (Ant. xii. 6, § 1, and Life, § 1). (Hu. 
PRIEST.] Prideaux indeed (Connection, i. 120), 
fullowing the Jewish tradition, affirms that only 4 
of the courses returned from Babylon, Jedaiah, 
Immer, Pashur, and Harim — for which last, how- 
ever, the Babylonian Talmud has Joiarib — because 
these + only are enumerated in Ezr. ii. 36-39, Neh. 
vii. 39-42. And he accounts for the mention of 
other courses, as of Joiarib (1 Macc. ii. 1), and 
Abiah (Luke i. 5), by saying that those 4 courses 
were subdivided into 6 each, so as to keep up the 
old number of 24, which took the names of the 
original courses, though not really descended from 
them. But this is probably an invention of the 
Jews, to account for the mention of only these 4 
families of priests in the list of Ezr. ii. and Neh. 
vii. And however dittcult it may be to say with 
certainty why only those 4 courses are mentioned 
in that particular list, we have the positive authority 
of 1 Chr. ix. 10, and Neh. xi. 10, for asserting that 
Joiarib did return; and we have two other lists of 
courses, one of the time of Nehemiah (Neh. x. 2-8), 
the other of Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 1-7); the former 
enumerating 21, the latter 22 courses; and the 
latter naming Joiarib as one of them,@ and adding, 
at ver. 19, the name of the chief of the course of 
Joiarib in the days of Joiakim. So that there can 
be no reasonable doubt that Joiarib did return. 
The notion of the Jews does not receive any cou- 
firmation from the statement in the Latin version 
of Josephus (Conf. Apiwn. ii. § 8), that there were 
4 courses of priests, as it is a manifest corruption 
of the text for 24, as Whiston and others have 
shown (note to Life of Josephus, § 1). The sub- 
joined table gives the three lists of courses which 
order as the first course; and, moreover, these names 
are entirely omitted in the LXX. till we come to the 
times of Joiakiuy at ver. 12-21. Still the utmost that 
could be concluded from this is, that Joiurib returned 
later than the time of Zerubbabel. 
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setarned, with the original list in David's time to! belonged to a branch of the Kenites; the Arabian 


compare them by: — 
COURSES OF PRIESTS. 
In Nehemiah's| In Zerubbe- 








In David's In list in 
reign, r. li., Neh. time, bel’s time, 
1 Chr. xxtv. vil. Neh. x Neh. xii. 
1. Jehoiarib _ _ Jolarib. 
1 Chr. ix. 16, 
Neh. xi. 10. 
2. Jedaiah. | Children of - Jedaleh. 
Jecaiah. 
8 Harim. Children of | Harim. Rehum 
Harim, (Harim,yv. 15). 
4, Seorim. _ _ _ 
&. Mulchijah. enuleren of Malchijah. _ 
ur, 
: Chr. ix. 13. 
6. Mijamin. - Mijamin. Miamin 
(Minlamin, v. 
7. Hakkoz. _ Meremoth, Meremoth. 
eon of Hake] | 
koz, Neh 
fit. 4. 
8. Abijah. - Abjijah. Abijah. 
9. Jeshuah. | House of _ vas 
Jeshua 
Ezr. if. 
Neh. vil. 38 
10. Shecantah. - Shebaniah Shechanlah 
(Phebantahs 
ver. 14). 
1. Eliashib. _ _ -_ ‘ 
1k, Happah = pe re 
u - Come — _ 
13. Jeshiebexb. = Bilgal. Bilgah. 
16. Immer. Children of | Amariah. ‘Atuartak: 
Immer 
17. Hezir. _ ~ - 
18. Aphsea. _ - _ 
19. Pethahiah. —_ _ _ 
20. Jehezekel. _ _ —_ 
21. Jachin, - - 
Neh. xi. 10. 
1 Chr. ix. 10. 
Gamul. _ _ _ 
2. Delaiash. _ _ — 
#4. Muaziah. Maaziah. Maatinh 
Mcedish. v. 
é). 





The courses which cannot be identified with the 
original ones, but which are enumerated as existing 
after the return, are as follows: — 








Neh. x. Neh. xii. Neh. x}., 1 Chr. ix. 
Seraiah. Seraiah. Beraiah (?) 
Azariah. Ezra. Azariah. 
Jeremiah. Jeremiah aoe 
Pashur. oie — 
Hattush. Hattush. a 
Malluch. Malluch is 
Obadiah. Iddo. Adaiah (?) 
Daniel. ae a 
Ginnethon. Ginnetho — 
Baruch. — a 
Meshullam. veers _— 
Shemaiah. Shemaiah. aa 

Sallu. 
Amok. 
Hilkiah. 
Jedaiah (2). 


For some account of the courses, see Lewis’s 
Orig. Hebr. bk. ii. ch. vii. 
In Esdras the name is given JOARIB. 

A. C. H. 


JEHON’ADAB, and JON’ADAB (the 
longer form, 2°72 WT), is employed in 2 K. x. and 
Jer. xxxv. 8, 14, 16, 18; the shorter one, 575%; 
in Jer. xxxv. 6, 10, 19 [Jehovah incites, Ges.]}: 


IwvaSdB: [Jonadab]), the son of Rechab, founder 
of the Kechabites. It appears from 1 Chr. ii. 55, 


tribe which entered Palestine with the Israelites. 
One settlement of them was to be found in the 
extreme north, under the chieftainship of Heber 
(Judg. iv. 11), retaining their Bedouin customs 
under the oak which derived its name from their 
nomadic habits. ‘The main settlement was in the 
south. Of these, oue branch had nestled in the 
cliffs of Engedi (Judg. i. 16; Num. xxiv. 21). 
Another had returned to the frontier of their native 
wilderness on the south of Judah (Judg. i. 16). A 
third was established, under a fourfold division, at 
or near the town of Jabez in Judah (1 Chr. ii. 55). 
To these last belonged Rechab and his son Jeho- 
nadab. The Bedouin habits, which were kept up 
by the other branches of the Kenite tribe, were 
inculcated by Jehonadab with the utmost minute- 
ness on his descendants; the more so, perhaps, 
from their being brought into closer connection 
with the inhabitants of the settled districta. The 
vow or rule which he prescribed to them is pre- 
served to us: “ Ye shall drink no wine, neither ye 
nor your sons for ever. Neither shall ye build 
houses, nor sow seed, nor plant vineyard, nor have 
any: but all your days ye shall dwell in tents; that 
ye may live many days in the land where ye be 
strangers'’ (Jer. xxxv. 6, 7). This life, 
monastic, partly Bedouin, was observed with the 
tenacity with which from generation to generation 
such customs are continued in Arab tribes; and 
when, many years after the death of Jehunadab, 
the Rechabites (as they were called from his father) 
were forced to take refuge from the Chaldean in- 
vasion within the walls of Jerusalem, nothing would 
induce them to transgress the rule of their ancestor; 
and in consequence a blessing was pronounced upon 
him and them by the prophet Jeremiah (xxxv. 19): 
‘‘ Jonadab the son of Rechab shall not want a man 
to stand before me for ever."”. [RECHABITES.] 

Bearing in mind this general character of Jeho- 
nadab as an Arab chief, and the founder of a half- 
religious sect, perhaps in connection with the aus- 
tere Elijah, and the Nazarites mentioned in Amos 
ii. 11 (see Ewald, Alterthiimer, pp. 92, 93), we are 
the better able to understand the single occasion 
on which he appears before us in the historical nar- 
rative. 

Jehu was advancing, after the slaughter of Beth- 
eked, on the city of Samaria, when he suddenly 
met the austere Bedouin coming towards him (2 K. 
x. 15). It seems that they were already known to 
each other (Jos. Ant. ix. 6, §6). The king was in 
his chariot; the Arab was on foot. It is not clear, 
from the present state of the text, which was the 
first to speak. The Hebrew text — followed by the 
A. V. — implies that the king blessed (A. V. **sa- 
luted’’) Jehonadab. The LXX. and Josephus 
(Ant, ix. 6, § 6) imply that Jehonadab bleased the 
king. Each would have its peculiar appropriate- 
ness. The king then proposed their close union. 
‘Is thy heart right, as my heart is with thy 
heart? ’' The answer of Jehonadab is slightly 
varied. In the Hebrew text he vehemently replies, 
“It is, it is: give me thine hand.’ In the LXX., 
and in the A. V., he replies simply, ‘It is;’? and 
Jehu then rejoins, “If it is, give me thine hand.” 
The hand, whether of Jehonadab or Jehu, was 
offered and grasped. The king lifted him up to 
the edge of the chariot, apparently that he might 
whisper his secret ifto his ear, and said, “ Come 
with me, and see my zeal for Jehovah.’ It was 


that his father or ancestor Rechab (‘ the rider ‘’): the first indication of Jehu’s design upon the wor- 
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ship of Baal, for which he perceived that the stern 
sealot would be a fit coadjutor. Having intrusted 
him with the secret, he (LXX.) or his attendants 
(Heb. and A. V.) caused Jehonadab to proceed 
with him to Samaria in the royal chariot. 

So completely had the worship of Baal become 
the national religion, that even Jehonadab was able 
to conceal his purpose under the mask of conformity, 
No doubt he acted in concert with Jehu through- 
out; but the only occasion on which he is expressly 
mentioned is when (probably from his previous 
knowledge of the secret worshippers of Jehovah) 
he went with Jehu through the temple of Laal to 
turn out any that there might happen to be in the 
mass of Pagan worshippers (2 K. x. 23). KA EHU.] 
This is the last we hear of him. A. P.S. 


JEHON’ATHAN (¢faP hia [whom Jehovah 
gave = his gift): "levdOay: “Jonathan), the more 
- accurate rendering of the Hebrew name, which is 
most frequently given in the A. V. as JONATHAN. 
It is ascribed to three persons: — 

1. Son of Uzziah; superintendent of certain of 
king David’s storehouses (AMZ: the word 
rendered “ treasures '' earlier in the verse, and in 
27, 28 * cellars’); 1 Chr. xxvii. 25. 

2. One of the Levites who were sent by Jehosh- 
aphat throuzh the cities of Judah, with a book of 
the Law, to “teach the people (2 Chr. xvii. 8). 

3. [Vat. Alex. FA.1 omit.) A priest (Neh. xii. 
18); the representative of the family of Shemaiah 
(ver. 6), when Joiakim was high-priest, that is in 
the next generation after the return from Babylon 
under Zerubbalel and Jeshua. 


JEHO’RAM (37V7) = exalted by Jeho- 
wth: "Iwpdu; Joseph. "Idépapos: Jorum). The 
name is more often found in the contracted form 
of Joram. 1. Son of Ahab king of Israel, who 
succeeded his brother Ahaziah (who had no son) 
upon the throne at Samaria, B. C. 896, and died 
n. c. 884. During the first four years of his 
reign his contemporary on the throne of Judah was 
Jehoshaphat, and for the next seven years and up- 
wards Joram the son of Jehoshaphat, and for the 
last year, or portion of a year, Ahaziah the son of 
Joram, who was killed the same day that he was 
(2 K. ix. 27). The alliance between the kingdoms 
of Israel and Judah, commenced by his father and 
Jehoshaphat, was very close throughout his reign. 
We first find him associated with Jehoshaphat and 
the king of Edom, at that time a tributary of the 
kingdoin of Judah, in a war against the Moalites. 
Mesha, their king, on the death of Ahab, had re- 
volted from Israel, and refused to pay the customary 
tribute of 109, 000 lambs and 100,000 rams. Jo- 
rim asked and obtained Jehoshaphat's help to 
reduce him to his obedience, and accordingly the 
three kings, of Israel, Judah, and Edom, marched 
through the wilderness of Edom to attack him. 
The three armies were in the utmost danger of per- 
ishing for want of water. The piety of Jehosha- 
phat sugzested an inquiry of some prophet of Jeho- 
wah, and Elisha the son of Shaphat, at that time 
and since the latter part of Ahab’s reign Elijah’s 
attendant (2 K. iii. 11; 1 K. xix. 19-21), was 
found with the host. [Exiswa 3, vol. i. p. 717.] 
From him Jehoram received a severe rebuke, and 
was bid to inquire of the prophets of his father and 
mother, the prophets of Baal. . Nevertheless for 
Jeboshaphat’s sake [‘lisha inquired of Jehovah, and 
received the promise of an abundant supply of 
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water, and of a great victory over the Moabites: a 
promise which was immediately fulfilled. The 
same water which, filling the valley, and the 
trenches dug by the Israelites, supplied the whole 
army and all their cattle with drink, appeared to 
the Moabites, who were advancing, like blood, when 
the morning sun shone upon it. Concluding that 
the allies had fallen out and slain each other, they 
marched incautiously to the attack, and were put 
to the rout. The allies pursued them with great 
slaughter into their own land, which they utterly 
ravayed and destroyed with all its cities. Kirha- 
raseth alone remained, and there the king of Moab 
made his last stand. An attempt to break through 
the besieging army having failed, he resorted to the 
desperate expedient of offering up his eldest son, 
the heir to his throne, as a burnt-offering, upon 
the wall of the city, in the sight of the enemy. 
Upon this the Israelites retired and returned to 
their own land (2 K. iii.). It was perhaps in con- 
sequence of Flisha's rebuke, and of the above 
remarkable deliverance granted to the allied armies 
according to his word, that Jehoram, on his return 
to Samaria, put away the image of Baal which 
Ahab his father had made (2 K. iii. 2). For in 
2 K. iv. we have an evidence of Elisha’s being on 
friendly terms with Jehoram, in the offer made by 
him to speak to the king in favor of the Shunam- 
mite. ‘The impression on the king's mind was 
probably strengthened by the subsequent incident 
of Naaman’s cure, and the temporary cessation of 
the inroads of the Syrians, which doubtless resulted 
from it (2 K. v.). Accordingly when, a little later, 
war broke out between Syria and Israel, we find 
EJisha befriending Jehoram. ‘The king was made 
acquainted by the prophet with the secret counsels 
of the king of Syria, and was thus enabled to de- 
feat them; and on the other hand, when Elisha 
had led a large band of Syrian soldiers whom God 
had blinded, into the midst of Samaria, Jehoram 
reverentially asked him, ‘“‘ My father, shall I smite 
them?" and, at the prophet's bidding, not only 
forbore to kill them, but made a feast for them, 
and then sent thei home unhurt. ‘This procured 
another cessation from the Syrian invasions for the 
Israelites (2 K. vi. 23). What happened after this 
to change the relations between the king and the 
prophet, we can only conjecture. But putting to- 
gether the general bad character given of Jehoram 
(2 K. iii. 2, 3) with the fact of the prevalence of 
Baal-worship at the end of his reiyn (2 K. x. 21- 
28°), it seems probable that when the Syrian inroads 
ceased, and he felt less dependent upon the aid of 
the prophet, he relapsed into idolatry, and was re- 
buked by Elisha, and threatened with a return of 
the calamities from which he had escaped. Refus- 
ing to repent, a fresh invasion by the Syrians, and 
a close siege of Samaria, actually came to pass, 
according probably to the word of the prophet. 
Hence, when the terrible incident arose, in conse- 
quence of the famine, of a woman boiling and eat- 
ing her own child, the king immediately attributed 
the evil to Elisha the son of Shaphat, and deter- 
mined to take away his life. ‘Ihe message which 
he sent by the messenger whom he commissioned 
to cut off the prophet’s head, “ Behold this evil is 
from Jehovah, why should I wait for Jehovah any 
longer ?"' coupled with the fact of his having on 
sackcloth at the time (2 K. vi. 30, 33), also indi- 
cates that many remonstrances and warnings, simi- 
lar to those given by Jeremiah to the kings of his 


, day, had passed between the prophet and the weak 
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ars unstable son of Ahab. The providential inter- 
position by which both Elisha's life was saved and the 
city delivered, is narrated 2 K. vii., and Jehoram 
appears to have returned to friendly feelings towards 
Elisha (2 K. viii. 4). His life, however, was now 
drawing near to its close. It was very soon after 
the above events that Elisha went to Damascus, 
and predicted the revolt of Hazael, and his acces- 
sion to the throne of Syria in the room of Ben- 
hadad; and it was during Elisha‘'s absence, proba- 
bly, that the conversation between Jehoram and 
Gehazi, and the return of the Shunammite from 
the land of the Philistines, recorded in 2 K. viii., 
took place. Jehoram seems to have thought the 
revolution in Syria,.which immediately followed 
Elisha’s prediction, a good opportunity to pursue 
his father's favorite project of recovering Ramoth- 
Gilead from the Syrians. He accordingly made 
an alliance with his nephew Ahaziah, who had just 
succeeded Joram on the throne of Judah, and the 
two kings proceeded to occupy Ramoth-Gilead by 
force. The expedition was un unfortunate one. 
Jehoram was wounded in battle, and obliged to 
return to Jezreel to be healed of his wounds (2 K. 
viii. 29, ix. 14, 15), leaving his army under Jehu 
to hold Ramoth-Gilead against Hazael. Jehu, 
however, and the army under his command, re- 
volted from their allegiance to Jehoram (2 K. ix.), 
and, hastily marching to Jezreel, surprised Jeho- 
ram, wounded and defenseless as he was. Jehoram, 
going out to meet him, fell pierced by an arrow 
from Jehu's bow on the very plat of ground which 
Ahab had wrested from Naboth the Jezreelite; thus 
fulfilling to the letter the prophecy of klijah (1 K. 
xxi. 21-29). With the life of Jehoram ended the 
dynasty of Omri. 

Jehoram's reign was rendered very remarkable 
by the two eminent prophets who lived in it, Elijah 
and Elisha. ‘The former seems to have survived 
till the sixth year of his reign; the latter to have 
begun to be conspicuous quite in the beginning of 
it. For the famine which [lisha foretold to the 
Shunammite 2 (2 K. viii. 1), and which seems to 
be the same as that alluded to iv. 28, must have 
begun in the sixth year of Jehoram's reign, since 
it lasted seven years, and ended in the twelfth 
year. In that case his acquaintance with the Shu- 
nammite must have begun not less than five or at 
least four years sooner, as the child must have been 
as much as three years old when it died; which 
brings us back at latest to the beginning of the 
second year of Jehoram’s reign. Elisha's appear- 
ance in the camp of the three kings (2 K. iii.) 
was ‘probably as early as the first year of Jehoram. 
With reference to the very entangled chronology 
of this reign, it is important to remark that there 
is no evidence whatever to show that Elijah the 
prophet was translated at the time of Elisha’s first 
prophetic ministrations. The history in 2 K., at 
this part of it, having much the nature of memuvirs 
of Elisha, and the active ministrations of Elijah 
having closed with the death of Ahaziah, it was 
very natural to complete Elijah’s personal history 
with the narrative of his translation in ch. ii. before 
beginning the series of Elisha’s miracles. But it 
by no means follows that ch. ii. is really prior in 





@ The "then" of the A. V. of 2K. viii. 1 is a thor- 
ough misrepresentation of the order of the events. 


The narrative goes back seven years, merely to intro- 
The king's 
: Pr. i. 1. hi. 1, &o. 


fuse the woman's return at this time. 
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order of time to ch. iii., or that, though the raising 
from the dead of the Shunammite’s son was subse 
quent, as it probably was, to Elijah’s translation, 
therefore all the preliminary circumstances related 
in ch. iv. were so likewise. Neither again does 
the expression (2 K. iii. 11), “Here is Elisha, 
which poured water on the hands of Eljah,’’ © im- 
ply that this ministration had at that time ceased, 
and still less.that Elijah was removed from the 
earth. We learn, on the contrary, from 2 Cor. 
xxi. 12, that he was still on earth in the reign of 
Joram son of Jehoshaphat, who did not begin to 
reign till the fifth of Jehoram (2 K. viii. 16); and 
it seems highly probable that the note of time in 
2 K.i. 17, “in the second year of Jehoram the 
son of Jehoshaphat,’’ which is obviously and cer- 
tainly out of its place where it now is, properly 
belongs to the narrative in ch. ii. With regard to 
the other discordant dates at this epoch, it must. 
suffice to remark that all attempts to reconcile them 
arevain. That which is based upon the supposition 
of Joram having been associated with his father in 
the kingdom for three or seven years, is of all per 
haps the most unfortunate, as being utterly incou 
sistent with the history, annihilating his independent 
reign, and after all failing to produce even a verbal 
consistency. ‘The table given below is framed on 
the supposition that Jehoshaphat’s reign really 
lasted only 22 years, and Ahab's only 19, as appears 
from the texts cited; that the statement that Je 
hoshaphat reigned 25 years is caused by the prob- 
able circumstance of his having taken part in the 
government during the three last years of Asa’s 
reign, when his father was incapacitated by the dis- 
ease in his feet (2 Chr. xvi. 12); and that three 
years were then added to Ahab’s reign, to make 
the whole number of the years of the kings of Is- 
rael agree with the whole number of those of the 
kings of Judah, thus unduly lengthened by an ad- 
dition of three years to Jehoshaphat's reign. This 
arrangement, it is believed, reconciles the greatest 
number of existing texts, agrees best with history, 
and especially coincides with what is the most cer- 
tain of all the elements of the chronology of this 
time, namely, that the twelve years’ reign of Jeho- 
ram son of Ahab, and the few months’ reign of 
Ahaziah, the successor of Joram son of Jehosha- 
phat, ended simultaneously at the accession of 
Jehu. 


KIXGS OF ISRAEL. 
Abab (r'gn'd 19 yre.) Int yr. $88 (reigned @ yre.) S8th, 
pele (reigned 
4th yr oo vie) Ist, 1 Ke xxii. 42. 
Ahab . . laatand 1%h yr. = Jehoshaphat . .Wth, th. 51. 
Ahazioh (r'gn'd 2 yre.) Ist yr Jel ananhats 17th, 1 RK. xxii. 
Ahaziah 2d yr. 

si scnbalia phat: 18th, 2 K. iii. 1. 


and 
Jehoram (r‘ en ‘d 12 yen.) Tat yr. 
Jchosha phe ae and 24, 


ZINGS OF JUDAH. 


Jchoram ‘ pes yer 16. 
Joram (r' a ‘4 Syrs.) Ist, 2K. 
Jehoram a Jornm, Od. 2 KL ib 7, iv; 3 
Piljah corhedup te heaven Chr. xxi. 12, 
Joram, 8th, 2 K. viii. 17, 2 K. 
Jehoram . 2. 2. 6 « « and (vill. %. 


= Ahazieh (iciened lyr.) let 


2. (In 2 Chr. xxi. 1, Rom. ‘Iwpdy, but Vat. 
Alex. Iwpay as elsewhere. I‘Jdest son of Jehosb- 
aphat, succeeded his father on the throne of Judah 


conversation with Gehazi was doubtless caused by the 
providential deliverance related in ch. vii. 

6 The use of the perfect tense in Hebrew often fae 
plies the habit or the repetition of an action, as ¢. g. 


JEHOSHABEATH 


a the age of 32, and reigned eight years, from B. 
C. 893-92 to 885-84. [(JxkHURAM,1.] Jehosheba 
his daughter was wife to the high-prieat Jehoiada. 
The ill effects of his marriage with Athaliah the 
dauchter of Ahab, and the influence of that second 
Jezebel upon him, were inmediately apparent. As 
goon as he was fixed on the throne, he put his six 
brothers to death, with many of the chief nobles 
of the land. He then proceeded to establish the 
worship of Baal and other abominations, and to en- 
force the practice of idolatry by persecution. A 
pruphetic writing from the aged prophet Elijah (2 
Chr. xxi. 12), the last recorded act of his life, re- 
proving him for his crimes and his impiety, and 
foretelling the most grievous judgments upon his 
person and his kingdom, failed to produce any good 
effect upon him. This was in the first or second 
year of his reign. The remainder of it was a series 
of calamities. First the Edomites, who had been 
tributary to Jehoshaphat, revolted from his domin- 
ion, and established their permanent independence. 
It was as much as Jehoram could do by a night- 
attack with all his forces, to extricate himself from 
their army, which had surrounded him. Next 
Libnah, one of the strongest fortified cities in Ju- 
dah (2 K. xix. 8), and perhaps one of those “ fenced 
cities ’* (2 Chr. xxi. 3) which Jehoshaphat had given 
to his other sons, indiynant at his cruelties, and 
abhorring his apostasy, rebelled against him. ‘Then 
fullowed invasions of armed bands of Philistines 
and of Arabians (the same who paid tribute to 
Jehoshaphat, 2 Chr. xvii. 11), who burst into Ju- 
dza, stormed the king’s palace, put his wives and 
all his children, except his youngest son Ahaziah, 
to death (2 Chr. xxii. 1), or carried them into cap- 
tivity, and plundered all his treasures. And, to 
crown all, a terrible and incurable disease in his 
bowels fell upon him, of which he died, after two 
years of misery, unregretted; and went down to a 
dishonored grave in the prime of life, without either 
private or public mourning, and without even a 
resting-place in the sepulchres of his fathers (2 Chr. 
xxi. 19, 20). He died early in the twelfth year of 
his brother-in-law Jehoram's reign over Israel. 
A. C. H. 


J EHOSHAB’EATH (APIW WN [perh. 
sicearer by Jehovah, i. e. his worshipper): leooa- 
Beé@; [Vat. IlwoaBee:] Alex. lwoaBed: Jusabeth), 
the form in which the name of JEHOSHEBA is 
given in 2 Chr. xxii. 11. We are here informed, 
what is not told us in Kings, that she was the wife 
of Jchoiada the high-priest. 


JEHOSH’APHAT (RErwTN [Jehovah ts 
judge|: Yeoapdr: Josaphut). 1. The son of 
Aas and Azubah, succeeded to the throne Bb. Cc. 
914, when he was 35 years old, and reigned 25 
vears. His history is to be found among the events | 
recorded in 1K. xv. 24; 2 K. viii. 16, or in a con- 
tinuous narrative in 2 Chr. xvii. Il-xxi. 3. He was 
contemporary with Ahab, Ahaziah, and Jehoram. 
At first be strengthened himself against Israel by 
fortifying and garrisoning the cities of Judah and 
the Ephraimite conquests of Asa. But soon after- 
wards the two Hebrew kinys, perhaps appreciating | 
their common danger from Damascus and the tribes 
on their eastern frontier, cme to an understanding. 
Israel and Judah drew together for the first time, 


— 


@ Gesenius and Professor Newman are of opinion 
that the two narratives in 2 K. ili. and 2 Chr. xx. re- 
mate to ono event. Their view has been successfully | 
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since they parted at Shechem sixty years previ- 
ously. Jehoshaphat's eldest son Jehoram married 
Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab and Jezebel. I 
does not appear how far Jehoshaphat encouraged 
that ill-starred union. The closeness of the alli- 
ance between the two kings is shown by many 
circumstances: Elijah’s reluctance when in exile 
to set foot within the territory of Judah (Blunt, 
Undes. Counc. ii. § 19, p. 199); the identity of 
names given to the children of the two royal fami- 
lies; the admission of names compounded with the 
name of Jehovah into the family of Jezebel, the 
zealous worshipper of Baal; and the extreme alac- 
rity with which Jehoshaphat afterwards accompa- 
nied Ahab to the field of battle. 

But in his own kingdom Jehoshaphat ever 
showed himself a zealous follower of the command- 
ments of God: he tried, it would seem not quite 
successfully, to put down the high places and the . 
yroves in which the people of Judah burnt incense. 
In his third year, apprehending perhaps the evil 
example of Israelitish idulatry, and considering 
that the Levites were not fulfilling satisfactorily 
their function of teaching the people, Jehoshaphat 
sent out a commission of certain princes, priests, 
and Levites, to go through the cities of Judah, 
teaching the people out of the Book of the Law. 
He made separate provision for each of bis sons as 
they grew up, perhaps with a foreboding of their 
melancholy end (2 Chr. xxi. 4). Riches and hon- 
ors increased around him. He received tribute 
from the Philistines and Arabians; and kept up a 
large standing army in Jerusalem. 

It was probably about the 16th year of his reign 
(B. Cc. 898) when he went to Samaria to visit Ahab 
and to become his ally in the great battle of Ra- 
moth-Gilead — not very decisive in its result, 
though fatal to Ahab. From thence Jehoshaphat 
returned to Jerusalem in peace; and, after receiv- 
ing a rebuke from the prophet Jehu, went himself 
through the people “from Beer-sheba to Mount 
Ephraim,’’ reclaiming them to the law of God. 
He also took measures for the better administration 
of justice throughout his dominions; on which see 
Selden, De Synedrus, ii. cap. 8, § 4. Turning his 
attention to foreign commerce, he built at Ezion- 
geber, with the help of Ahaziah, a navy designed 
to go to Tarshish: but, in accordance with a pre- 
diction of a prophet, Eliezer, it was wrecked at 
Ezion-geber; and Jehoshaphat resisted Ahaziah’s 
proposal to renew their joint attempt. 


Before the close of his reign he was engaged in 
two @ additional wars. He was miraculously de- 
livered from a threatened attack of the people of 
Ammon, Moab, and Seir; the result of which is 
thought by some critics to be celebrated in Ps. 48 
and 92, and to be alluded to by the prophet Joel, 
iti. 2,12. After this, perhaps, must be dated the 
war which Jehoshaphat, in conjunction with Jeho- 
ram king of Israel and the king of Edom, carried 
on against the rebellious king of Moab (2 K. iii.). 
After this the realm of Jehoshaphat was quiet. 
In his declining years the administration of affairs 
was placed (probably B. c. 81) in the hands of his 
son Jehoram; to whom, as Usher conjectures, the 
same charge had been temporarily committed dur- 
ing Jehoshaphat's absence at Ramothi-ilead. 

Like the prophets with whom he was brought ie 


opposed by Keil and Movers in Germany, and by the 
Rev. H. Browne, Ordo Seclorum, p. 235. 
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contact, we cannot describe the character of this 
good king without a mixture of blame. Eminently 
pious, gentle, just, devoted to the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of his subjects active in mind 
and body, he was wanting in firmness and consist- 
ency. His character has been carefully sketched 
in a sermon by the Kev. Dr. Hessey, Biographies 
of the Kinga of Judah, ii. 

2. ["Iwoapdr, -pd0; Alex. in 2 Sam. viii. 16, 
Iwoa.] Son of Ahilud, who filled the oftice of 
recorder or annalist in the court of David (2 Sam. 
viii. 16, &c.), and afterwards of Solomon (1 K. iv. 
3). Such officers are found not only in the courts 
of the Hebrew kings, but also in those of ancient 
und modern Persia, of the Eastern Roman Empire 
(Gesenius), of China, ete. (Keil). An instance of 
the use made of their writings is given in Esth. 
vi. 1. 

3. One of the priests who, in the time of David 
(1 Chr. xv. 24), were appointed to blow trumpets 
before the ark in its transit from the house of 
Obed-Edom to Jerusalem. 

4. {RKom. Vat. omit; Alex. Iwoagar.] Son of 
Paruah; one of the twelve purveyors of King Sol- 
omon (1 K. iv. 17). His district was Issachar, 
from whence, at a stated season of the year, he 
collected such taxes as were paid in kind, and sent 
them to the king's court. 

5. ["Iwoapdr, Vat. -@a0.] Son of Nimshi, and 
father of king Jehu (2 K. ix. 2, 14). W. T. B. 


JEHOSH’APHAT, VALLEY OF (3) |: 


oy ET (valley where Jehovah judges}: Kowrds 


‘Iwoagpdr: Vallis Josaphat), a valley mentioned by 
the prophet Joel only, as the spot in which, after 
the return of Judah and Jerusalem from captivity, 
Jehovah would gather all the heathen (Joel iii. 2; 
Hleb. iv. 2), and would there sit to judge them for 


their misdeeds to Israel (iii. 12; Heb. v. 4). The! 


passage is one of great boldness, abounding in the 
verbal turns in which Hebrew poetry so much de- 
lights, and in particular there is a play between the 
name given to the spot — Jehoshaphat, 4. e. * Je- 
hovah’s judgment,"’ and the “judgment "’ there to 
be pronounced. ‘The Hebrew prophets often refer 
to the ancient glories of their nation: thus Isaiah 
speaks of the day of Midian,” and of the triumphs 
of David and of Joshua in “ Mount Perazim,” and 
in the “ Valley of Gibeon;” and in like manner 
Joel, in announcing the vengeance to be taken on 
the strangers who were annoying his country (iii. 
14), seems to have glanced Back to that triumphant 
day when king Jehoshaphat, the greatest king the 
nation had seen since Solomon, and the greatest 
champion of Jehovah, led out his people to a valley 
in the wilderness of Tekoah, and was there blessed 
with such a victory over the hordes of his enemies 
as was without a parallel in the national records 
(2 Chr. xx.). 

But though such a reference to Jehoshaphat 
is both natural and characteristic, it is not certain 
that it is intended. The name may be only an 
imaginary one conferred on a spot which existed | 


@ This pillar fs said to be called et-Tarik, "the 
road” (De Sauley, Voyage, i. 199). From it will 
spring the Bridge of As- Strat, the crossing of which {s : 
to test the true believers. Those who cannot stand 

“the test will drop off into the abyss of Gehenna in the 
depths of the valley (Ali Bey, 224, 226; Mejr ed-Din, 
‘m Rob. i. 2530: 
wre Life, pp. 2012, 203)). 


“ 


{Alger’s Hist. of the Doctrine ofa Fu- 
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was the view of some of the ancient translators. 
Thus Theodotion renders it xwpa xploees; and 
so the Targum of Jonathan —* the plaiu of the 
division of judgment.” Michaelis (Bibel fir Un- 
gelchrten, Remarks on Joel) takes a aimilar view, 
and considers the passage to be a prediction of the 
Maccabean victories. By others, however, tbe 
prophet has been supposed to have had the end of 
the world in view. And not only this, bnt the 
scene of  Jehovah’s judgment ’’ has been localized, 
and the name has come down to us attached to 
the deep ravine which separates Jerusalein from the 
Mount of Olives, through which at one time the 
Kedron forced its stream. At what peried the 
name was first applied to this spot is not known. 
There is no trace of it in the Bille or in Josephus. 
In both the only name used for this gorge is Kp- 
RON (N. T. CEpRON). We first encounter its 
new title in the middle of the 4th century in the 
Onomasticon of Eusebius and Jerome (art. Cadiz), 
and in the Commentary of the latter father on 
Joel. Since that time the namne has been recoy- 
nized and adopted by travellers of all ages and all 
faiths. It is used by Christians — as Arculf in 
700 (Karly Trae. i. 4), the author of the Citez de 
Jherusclem, in 1187 (Rob. ii. 562), and Maundrel! 
in 1697 (Ear. Trav. p. 469); and by Jews — as 
Benjamin of Tudela about 1170 (Asher, i. 713 ard 
see Keland, Pal. p. 356). By the Moslems it is 
still said to be called Woody Jiéshafut (Sectzen, ii. 
23, 26), or Shaufat, though the name usually given 
to the valley is Wady Sitt?- Maryam. Both Mos- 
lems and Jews believe that the last judgment is to 
take place there. ‘To tind a grave there is the 
dearest wish of the latter (Briggs, Henthen and 
Holy Lands, p. 290), and the former show — as 
they have shown for certainly two centuries — the 
place on which Mohammed is to be seated at the Last 
Judgment, a stone jutting out from the east wall 
of the Haram area near the south corner, one of 
the pillars @ which once adomed the churches of 
Helena or Justinian, and of which multitudes are 
now imbedded in the rude masonry of the more 
modern walls of Jerusalem. The steep sides of the 
ravine, wherever a level strip affords the opportu- 
nity, are crowded — in places almost paved — by 
the sepulchres of the Moslems, or the simpler slabs 
of the Jewish tombs, alike awaiting the assembly of 
the Last Judgment. 

So narrow and precipitous? a glen is quite un- 
suited for such an event; but this inconsistency 
does not appear to have disturhed those who 
framed or those who hold the tradition. It is how- 
ever implied in the Hebrew terms employed in the 


two cases. That by Joel is Emek (“D), a word 
applicd to spacious valleys, such as those of Fa 
draelon or Gibeon (Stanley, S. gf P. App. § 1). 
On the other hand the ravine of tbe Kidron is in- 
variably designated by Nachal (Sr) answering 
to the modern Arabic [Vady. There is no instance 
in the O. T. of these two terms being convertible, 


but in the vision of the propbet. Sasb 











b St. Cyril (of Alexandria) either did not know the 
-epot, or has another valley in his eye; probably the 
former. He describes it as not many stadia from Je 
Tusalem ; and says he is told (¢no¢) that it is “ bare 
‘and apt for horses”? (Widdy wai tmmmjAaror: Comm. om 
| Joel, quoted by Reland, p. 355). Perhaps this indt 
,eates that the tradition was not at that Ume gute 
‘fixed. 
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and this fact alone would warrant the inference 
that the tradition of the identity of the Emek of 
Jehoshaphat and the Nachal Kedron, did not arise 
until Hebrew had begun to become a dead lan- 
guage.* The grounds on which it did arise were 
probably two: (1.) The frequent mention through- 
out this of Joel of Mount Zion, Jerusalem, 
and the Temple (ii. 32; iii. 1, 6, 16, 17, 18), may 
have led to thé belief that the locality of the great 
judgment would be in their immediate neighbor- 
hood. This would be assisted by the mention of 
the Mount of Olives in the somewhat similar pas- 
sage in Zechariah (xiv. 3, 4). 

(2.) The Lelief that Christ would reappear in 
judgment on the Mount of Olives, from which He 
had ascended. This was at one time a received 
article of Christian belief, and was grounded on the 
words of the Angels, “ He shall so come in like 
manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” > 
(Adrichomius, Theatr. Ter. Sancte, Jerusalem, 
§ 192; Corn. a Lapide, on Acts i.) 

(3.) There is the alternative that the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat was really an ancient name of the 
Valley of the Kedron, and that from the name, the 
connection with Joel's prophecy, and the belief in 
its being the scene of Jehovah's last judgment have 
followed. ‘This may be so; but then we should 
expect to find some trace of the existence of the 
name before the 4th century after Christ. It was 
certainly used as a burying-place as early as the 
reign of Josiah (2 K. xxiii. 6), but no inference 
can fairly be drawn from this. 

But whatever driginated the tradition, it has 
held its ground most firmly. (a.) In the valley 
itself, one of the four remarkable monuments which 
exist at the foot of Olivet was at a very early date 
cunnected with Jehoshaphat. At Arculf’s visit 
(about 700) the name appears to have been borne 
by that now called “ Absalom's tomb,"’ but then 
the “tower of Jehoshaphat’ (Lar. Trav. p. 4). 
In the time of Maundrell the “ tombof Jehoshaphat "’ 
was, what it still is, an excavation, with an archi- 
tectural front, in the face of the rock behind “ Ab- 
salom’s tomb.’ A tolerable view of this is given 
in plate 33 of Munk’s Pulestine; and a photograph 
by Salzmann, with a description in the Tezte (p. 
31) to the same. The name may, as already ob- 
served, really point to Jehoshaphat himself, though 
not to his tomb, as he was buried like the other 
kings in the city of David (2 Chr. xxi.1). (6.) 
One of the gates of the city in the east wall, open- 
ing on the valley, bore the same name. This is 
plain from the Citez de Jherusalem, where the 
Porte de losafis ig said to have been a “ postern "’ 
elose to the golden gateway (Portez Otris), and tv 
the south of that gate (pars devers midi; § iv., 
neur the end, Rob. ii. 559). It was therefore at or 
near the small walled-up doorway, to which M. de 
Sauley bas restored the name of the Pdterne de 
Josaphat, and which is but a few feet to the south 
of the golden gateway. However this may be, this 


@ \t appears in the Targum on Cant. viii. 1. 

& In Sir John Maundeville a different reason is 
given for the same. ‘Very near this’’— the place 
where Christ wept over Jerusalem — “ is the stone on 
which our Lord sat when He preached; and on that 
same stone shal! He sit on the day of doom, right as 
He said himeelf.’” Bernard the Wise, in the 8th cen- 
tury, speaks of the church of St. Leon, in the valley, 
“where our Lord will come to judgment’ (Easily 
Bear. p. 2). 
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“ postern ’’ is evidently of later date than the wah 
in which it occurs, as some of the enormous stones 
of the wall have been cut through to admit it: ¢ and 
in ao far, therefore, it is a witness to the date of the 
tradition being subsequent to the time of Herod, 
by whom this wall was built. It is probably the 
“little gate ¢ leading down by steps to the valley," 
of which Arculf speaks (Larly Trav.). Benjamin 
of Tudela (1163) also mentions the gate of Jehosha- 
phat, but without any nearer indication of its posi- 
tion than that it led to the valley and the monu- 
ments (Asher, i. 71). (c.) Lastly, leading to this 
gate was a street called the street of Jehoshaphat 
( Citez de J. § vii., Rob. ii. 561). 

The name would seem to be generally confined 
by travellers to the upper part of the glen, from 
about the “ Tomb of the Virgin" to the southeast 
corner of the wall of Jerusalem. (‘Tomus.] 


G. 

* Fiirst speaks of the present Valley of Jehosha- 
phat as on the south of Jerusalem (Hindu. i. 497). 
That must be an oversight. He thinks that the 
valley was so named from a victory or victories 
achieved there by Jehoshaphat over hesthen ene- 
mies, but that the name was not actually given to 
the place till after the time of Joel. 

The correct view, no doubt, is that the valley to 
which Joel refers is not one to be sought on any 
terrestrial map, of one period of Jerusalem's history 
or another, but is a name formed to localize an ideal- 
ized scene. It is an instance of a bold, but truth- 


ful figure, to set forth the idea that God's perse- 


cuted, suffering people have always in Him an 
Almighty defender, and that all opposition to his 
kingdom and his servants must in the end prove 
unavailing. To convey this teaching the more im- 
pressively the prophet represents Jehovah as ap- 
pointing a time and a place for meeting his enemies; 
they are commanded to assemble all their forces, 
to concentrate, as it were, both their enmity and 
their power in one single effort of resistance to hie 
purposes and will. ‘They accept the challenge. 
Jehovah meets them thus united, and making trial 
of their strength against his omnipotence. The 
conflict then follows. The irresistible One scatters 
the adversaries at a single blow; he overwhelms 
their hosts with confusion and ruin (iii. 2-17, A. 
V., and iv. 12-17, Heb.). The prophet calls the 
scene of this encounter “the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat "’ (i. e. where “ Jehovah judges ''), on account 
of this display of God's power und justice, and the 
pledge thus given to his people of the final issue 
of all their labors and sufferings for his name's 
sake. With the same import Joel interchanges 
this expression in ver. 14 with “ valley of decision,”’ 


(YATM), &. ¢. of a case decided, judgment de- 
clared. H. 


JEHOSHEBA (YOW WT [Jehoowh the 
oath, by whom one swears]: LXX. ‘lwaaBée; 
Joseph. "IwaoaBé4n), daughter of Joram king of Is- 
rael, and wife of Jehoiada the high-priest (2 K. xi. 
2). Her name in the Chronicles is given JEHO- 


e¢ To this fact the writer can testify from recent 
observation. It is evident enough in Salzmann’s pho 
tograph, though not in De Saulcy s sketch (Aédas, pl. 
2A). 

d Next to the above “little gate,” Arculf namee 
the gate * Thecuitis.”” Can this strange name contals 
an allusion to Thecoa, the valley in which Jehosha 
phat’s great victory was gained ? 
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SHABEATH. It thus exactly resembles the name of 
the only two other wives of Jewish priests who are 
known to us, namely, ELtsueBa (LXX. and N. T. 
‘EAwoaBér, whence our Elisabeth), the wife of 
Aaron, Ex. vi. 23, and the wife of Zechariah, Luke 
i. 7. In the former case the word signifies “ Jeho- 
vah’s oath; ’’ in the second * God's oath.” 


As she is called, 2 K. xi. 2, “the daughter of 
Joram, sister of Ahaziah,” it has been conjectured 
that she was the daughter, not of Athaliah, but of 
Joram, by another wife; and Josephus (int. ix. 7, 
§ 1) calls her "Oxoig duordrpios adeAph. This 
may be; but it is also possible that the omission 
of Athaliah's name may have been occasioned by 
the detestation in which it was held — in the same 
way as modern commentators have, for the same 
reason, eayerly embraced this hypothesis. ‘Ihat it 
is not absolutely needed is shown by the fact that 
the worship of Jehovah was tolerated under the 
reigns both of Joram and Athaliah — and that the 
name of Jehovah was incorporated into both of 
their names. 


She is the only recorded instance of the marriage 
of a princess of the royal house with a high-priest. 
On this occasion it was a providential circumstance 
(for she was the sister of Ahaziah," 2 Chr. xxi. 
11), as inducing and probably enabling her to rescue 
the infant Joash from the massacre of his brothers. 
By her, he and his nurse were concealed in the pal- 
ace, and afterwards in the Temple (2 K. xi. 2, 3; 
2 Chr. xxii. 11), where he was brought up prob- 
ably with her sons (2 Chr. xxiii. 11), who assisted 
at his coronation. One of these was Zechariah, 
who succeeded her husband in his office, and was 
afterwards murdered (2 Chr. xxiv. 20). A. P. S. 


JEHOSHVA (DWWT [Jehovah a helper): 
"Incovs: Josue). In this form — contracted in 
the Hebrew, but fuller than usual in the A. V.— 
is given the name of Joshua in Num. xiii. 16, on 
the occasion of its bestowal by Moses. The addi- 
tion of the name of Jehovah probably marks the 
recognition by Moses of the important part taken 
in the affair of the spies by him, who till this time 
had been Hoshea, ‘help,’ but was henceforward 
to be Je-hoshua, ‘help of Jehovah" (Ewald, ii. 
306). Once more only the name appears in its full 
form in the A. V.— this time with a redundant 
letter — as — 

JEHOSH’UAH (the Hebrew is as above: 
"Incove, in both MSS.: Josue), in the genealogy 
of Ephraim (1 Chr. vii. 27). We should be thank- 
ful to the translators of the A. V. for giving the 
first syllables of this great name their full form, if 
only in these two cases; though why in these only 
it is difficult to understand. Nor is it easier to 
see whence they got the final A in the latter of the 
two. [The final A is not found in the original 
edition of the A. V., 1611.— A.] 


JEHOVAH (FFT, usually with the vowel 
points of *27T8; but when the two occur together 
the former is pointed TI57T*, that is, with the 


vowels of DVT 78 as in Obad. i. 1, Hab. iii. 19: 
the LXX. generally render it by Kupios, the Vul- 
gate by Dominus; and in this respect they have 
been followed by the A. V., where it is translated 
“The Lord'’). The true pronunciation of this 
name, by which God was known to the Hebrews, 
has been entirely lost, the Jews themselves scrupu- 
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lously avoiding every mention of it, and substita- 
ting in its stead one or other of the words with 
whose proper vyowel-points it may happen to be 
written. This custom, which had its origin a 
reverence, and has almost degenerated into a super- 
stition, was founded upon an erroneous rendering 
of Lev. xxiv. 16, from which it was inferred that the 
mere utterance of the name constituted a capital of- 
fense. In the rabbinical writings it is distinguished 
by various euphemistic expressions; as simply « the 
name,”’ or the name of four lettera’’ (the Greek 
letragrammaim); “the great and terrible name; 
“the peculiar name,’ 4. e. appropriated to God 
alone; “the separate name,”’ t. e. either the name 
which is separated or removed from human knowl- 
edge, or, as some render, “the name which has 


been interpreted or revealed” (RUE WIT er. 
shém hammephdrdsh). The Samaritans followed 
the same custom, and in reading the Pentateuch 


substituted for Jehovah (NT, shéma) “the 


namne,"’ at the same time perpetuating the practice 
in their alphabetical poems and later writinus 
(Geiger, Urschrift, etc. p. 262). According to 
Jewish tradition, it was pronounced but once a 
year by the high-priest on the day of Atonement 
when he entered the Holy of Holies; but on this 
point there is some doubt, Maimonides (Afor. Ned. 
i. 61) asserting that the use of the word was con- 
fined to the blessings of the priests, and restricted 
to the sanctuary, without limiting it still further 
to the high-priest alone. On the same anthority 
we learn that it ceased with Simeon the Just ( Yud 
Chaz. c. 14, § 10), having lasted through two gen- 
erations, that of the men of the Great Synagogue 
and the age of Shemed, while others include the 
generation of Zedekiah among those who possessed 
the use of the shém hammephérdsh (Midrash on 
Ps. xxxvi. 11, quoted by Buxtorf in Reland’s Decas 
Ezercit.). But even after the destruction of the 
second temple we meet with instances of individ- 
uals who were in possession of the mysterious se- 
cret. A certain Bar Kamzar is mentioned in the 
Mishna ( Yoma, iii. § 11) who was able to write 
this name of God; but even on such evidence we 
may conclude that after the siege of Jerusalem 
the true pronunciation almost if not entirely dis- 
appeared, the probability being that it had been 
lost long before. Josephus, himself a priest, con- 
fesses that on this point he was not permitted to 
speak (Ant. ii. 12, § 4); and Philo states (de }7. 
Mos. iii. 519) that for those alone whose ears and 
tongue were purged by wisdom was it lawful to 
hear or utter this awful name. It is evident, there- 
fore, that no reference to ancient writera can be 
expected to throw any light upon the question, 
and any quotation of them will only render the 
darkness in which it is involved more palpable. 
At the same time the discussion, though barren of 
uctual results, may on other accounts be interesting ; 
and as it is one in which great names are ranged 
on both sides, it would for this reason alone be im- 
pertinent to dismiss it with a cursory notice. In 
the decade of dissertations collected by Reland, 
Fuller, Gataker, and Leusden do battle for the pro- 
nunciation Jehovah, against such formidable antag- 
onists as Drusius, Amama, Cappellus, Buxtorf, and 
Altingius, who, it is scarcely necessary to say, fairly 
beat their opponents out of the field; the only 
argument, in fact, of any weight, which is em- 
ployed by the advocates of the pronuuciation of the 
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word as it is written being that derived from the 
form in which it appears in proper names, such as 
Jehoshaphat, Jehoram, etc. Their antagonists make 
a strong point of the fact that, as has been nuticed 
above, two different sets of vowels are applied to the 
same consonants under certain circumstances. To 
this Leusden, of all the champions on his side, but 
feebly replies. ‘The same may be said of the argu- 


ment derived from the fact that the letters 29D, 


when prefixed to FTI", take, not the vowels which 


they would regularly receive were the present punc- 
tuation true, but those with which they would be 


written if ‘2TH, ddindi, were the reading; and 
that the letters ordinarily taking dgesh lene when 


following TVW would, according to the rules of 
the Hebrew points, be written without dagesh, 
whereas it is uniformly inserted. Whatever, there- 
tore, be the true pronunciation of the word, there 
can be little doubt that it is not Jehovah. 


In Greek writers it appears under the several 
forms of law (Diod. Sic. i. 94; Irenseus, i. 4, § 1), 
"Jeue (Porphyry in Eusebius, Prap. Aran. i. 9, 
§ 21), ‘Iaov (Clem. Alex. Strom. vy. p. 666), and in 
a catena to the Pentateuch in a MS. at Turin ‘Ia 
ové; both Theodoret ( Quest. 15 in Exod.) and 
Epiphanius (/er. xx.) give ‘IaBé, the former dis- 
tinyuishing it as the pronunciation of the Samari- 
tans, while "Aid represented that of the Jews. But 
even if these writers were entitled to speak with 
authority, their evidence only tends to show in how 
many different ways the four letters of the word 


rTWT* could be represented in Greek characters, 


and throws no light either upon its real pronuncia- 
tion or its punctuation. In like manner Jerome 
(on Ps. viii.), who acknowledges that the Jews con- 
sidered it an ineffable name, at the same time says 
it may be read Jaho,—of course, supposing the 
passave in question to be genuine, which is open to 
doubt. In the absence, therefore, of anything satis- 
factory from these sources, there is plainly left a 
wide field for conjecture. What has been done in 
this field the following pages will show. It will be 
better perhaps to ascend from the most improbable 
hypotheses to those which carry with them more 
show of reason, and thus prepare the way for the 
considerations which will follow. 


I. Von Bohlen, at once most skeptical and most 
credulous, whose hasty conclusions are only paral- 
leled by the rashness of his assumptions, unhesita- 
tingly asserts that beyond all doubt the word Je- 
hovah is not Semitic in its origin. Pinning his 
faith upon the Abraxas gems, in which he finds it 
in the form Jao, he connects it with the Sanskrit 
devas, devo, the Greek Ards, and Latin Juvis or 
Drovis. But, apart from the consideration that his 
authority is at least questionable, he omits to ex- 
plain the striking phenomenon that the older form 
which has the d should be preserved in the younger 
languages, the Greek and ancient Latin, while not 
a trace of it appears in the Hebrew. It would be 
desirable also that, before a philological argument 
ef this nature can be admitted, the relation between 
-be Semitic and Indo-Germanic languages should 
be more clearly established. In the absence of this, 
any inferences which may be drawn frora apparent 
resemblances (the resemblance in the present case 
not being even apparent) will lead to certain error. 
That the Hebrews learned the word from the 
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Egyptians is a theory which has found some advo- 
cates. The foundations for this theory are suffi- 
ciently slight. As has been mentioned above, 
Diodurus (i. 94) gives the Greek from ‘lag; and 
from this it has been inferred that ‘lag Was a deity 
of the Egyptians, whereas nothing can be clearei 
from the context than that the historian is speak- 
ing especially of the God of the Jews. Again, in 
Macrobius (Sat. i. c. 18), a line is quoted trom an 
oracular response of Apollo Clarius — 


Dpageo roy wavrwy Unaroy Gedy duper’ “law, 

which has been made use of for the same purpose. 
But Jablonsky (Panth. Eg. ii. § 5) has proved 
incontestably that the author of the verses from 
which the above is quoted, was one of the Judaiz- 
ing Gnostics, who were in the habit of making the 
names ‘law and SeBawd the subjects of mystical 
speculations. The Ophites, who were Evyptians, 
are known to have given the name ‘Jad to the 
Moon (Neander, Gnost. 252), but this, as Tholuck 
suggests, may have arisen from the fact that in 
Coptic the Moon is called toh (Verm. Schriften, i. 
385). Movers (Phon. i. 540), while defending the 
genuineness of the passage of Macrobius, connects 
‘law, which denotes the Sun or Dionysus, with the 


root TTT, so that it signifies “the life-giver.” 
In any case, the fact that the name ‘Jag is found 
among the Greeks and Egyptians, or among the 
Orientals of Further Asia, in the 2d or 3d century, 
cannot be made use of as an argument that the 
Hebrews derived their knowledge of the word, from 
any one of these nations. On the contrary, there 
can be but little doubt that the process in reality 
was reversed, and that in this case the Hebrews 
were, not the borrowers, but the lenders. We have 
indisputable evidence that it existed among them, 
whatever may have been its origin, many centuries 
before it is found in other records; of the contrary 
we have no evidence whatever. Of the sinzular 
manner in which the word has been introduced 
into other languages, we have a remarkable instance 
in a passage quoted by M. Kémnsat, from one of 
the works of the Chinese philosopher Lao-tseu, who 
flourished, according to Chinese chronology, about 
the 6th or 7th century B. c., and held the opinions 
commonly attributed to Pythagoras, Plato, and 
others of the Grreeks. This passage M. Rémusat 
translates as follows: “Celui que vous regardez 
et que vous ne voyez pas, se nonme 7; celui que 
vous écoutez et que vous n’entendez pas, se nomme 
i; celui que votre main cherche et qu’elle ne peut 
pas saisir, se nomme Wet. Ce sont trois étres 
qu'on ne peut comprendre, et qui, confondus, n’en 
font qu'un.” In these three letters J H V Rémusat 
thinks that he recognizes the name Jehovah of the 
Hebrews, which might have been learnt by the 
philosopher himself or some of his pupils in the 
course of his travels; or it might have been brought 
into China by some exiled Jews or Gnostics. The 
(Chinese interpreter of the passage maintains that 
these mystical letters signify «the void,’ so that 
in his time every trace of the origin of the word 
had in all probability been lost. And not only does 
it appear, though perhaps in a questionable form, 
in the literature of the Chinese. In a letter from 
the missionary Plaisant to the Vicar Apostolic 
Boucho, dated 18th Feb. 1847, there is mention 
made of a tradition which existed among a tribe in 
the jungles of Burmah, that the divine being was 
called Juva or Kara-Jova, and that the peculiaritacs 
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of the Jehovah of the Old Testament were attrib- 
uted to him (Reinke, Bewtrdge, iii. 65). But all 
this is very vague and more curious than convin- 
cing. The inscription in front of the temple of Isis 
at Sais quoted by Plutarch (de Js. et Os. § 9), “I 
am all that hath been, and that is, and that shall 
be,” which has been employed as an argument to 
prove that the name Jehovah was known among 
the Egyptians, is mentioned neither by Herodotus, 
Diodorus, nor Strabo; and Proclus, who does allude 
to it, says it was in the adytum of the temple. 
But, even if it be genuine, its authority is worth- 
less for the purpose for which it is adduced. For, 
supposing that Jehovah is the name to which such 
meaning is attached, it follows rather that the 
Egyptians borrowed it and learned its significance 
from the Jews, unless it can be proved that both 
in Egyptian and Hebrew the same combination of 
letters conveyed the same idea. Without, however, 
having recourse to any hypothesis of this kind, the 
peculiarity of the inscription is sufficiently explained 
by the place which, as is well known, Isis holds in 
the Egyptian mythology as the universal mother. 
The advocates of the Egyptian origin of the word 
have shown no lack of ingenuity in summoning to 
their aid authorities the most unpromising. A 
passage from a treatise on interpretation (wep) 
épunvelas, § 71), written by one Demetrius, in 
which it is said that the Egyptians hymned their 
gods by means of the seven vowels, has been tor- 
tured to give evidence on the point. Scaliger was 
in doubt whether it referred to Serapis, called by 
Hesychius * Serapis of seven letters” (7d érra- 


ypduparov Xapdmis), or to the exclamation NT 


TTT, hi yehovah, “He is Jehovah.” Of the 
latter there can be but little doubt. Gesner took 
the seven Greek vowels, and arranging them in the 
order IEHNOTA, found therein Jehovah. But he 
was triumphantly refuted by Didymus, who main- 
tained that the vowels were merely used for musical 
notes, and in this very probable conjecture he is 
supported by the Milesian inscription elucidated 
by Barthelemy and others. In this the invocation 
of God is denoted by the seven vowels five times 
repeated in different arrangements, Aeniovw, 
Emniouwa, Hiouwae, louwaen, Ouwaens: each group 
of vowels precedes a “ holy '’ (Gye), and the whole 
concludes with the following: “the city of the 
Milesians and all the inhabitants are guarded by 
archangels.’’ Miiller, with much probability, con- 
cludes that the seven vowels represented the seven 
notes of the octave. One more argument for the 
Egyptian origin of Jehovah remains to be noticed. 
It is found in the circumstance that Pharaoh 
changed the name of Eliakim to Jehoiakim (2 K. 
xxiii. 34), which it is asserted is not in accordance 
with the practice of conquerors towards the con- 
quered, unless the Egyptian king imposed upon the 
king of Judah the name of one of his own gods. 
But the same reasoning would prove that the origin 
of the word was Babylonian, for the king of Baby- 
lon changed the name of Mattaniah to Zedekiuh 
(2 K. xxiv. 17). 


But many, abandoning as untenable the theory 
of an Egyptian origin, have sought to trace the 
name among the Phenicians and Canaanitish tribes. 
In support of this, Hartmann brings forward a 

ge from a pretended fragment of Sanchoniatho 
quoted by Philo Byblius, a writer of the age of 
Nero. But it is now generally admitted that the 
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so-called fragments of Sanchoniatho, the sneient 
Pheenician chronicler, are most impudent forgeries 
concocted by Philo Byblius himself. Besides, the 

e to which Hartmann refers is not found in 
Philo Byblius, but is quoted from Porphyry by 
Eusebius (Prep. Eran. i. 9, § 21), and, genuine or 
not, evidently alludes to the Jehovah of the Jews. 
It 1s there stated that the most trustworthy au- 
thority in matters connected with the Jews was 
Sanchoniatho of Beyrout, who received hig intorma- 
tion from Hierombalos (Jerubbacl) the priest of 
the god "leu. From the occurrence of Jehovah 
as acompound in the proper names of many who 
were not Hebrews, Hamaker (.Vise. Phen. p. 174, 
&c.) contends that it must have been known among 
heathen people. But such knowledge, if it existed, 
was no nore than might have been obtained by 
their necessary contact with the Hebrews. The 
names of Uriah the Hittite, of Araunah or Aranjak 
the Jebusite, of ‘Tobwsh the Ammonite. and of the 
Canaanitish town Bizjothjah, may be all explained 
without having recourse to Hamaker's hypothesis. 
Of as little value is his appeal to 1 K. v. 7, where 
we find the name Jehovah in the mouth of Hiram. 
king of Tyre. Apart from the consideration that 
Hiram would necessarily be acquainted with the 
name as that of the Hebrews’ national god, its 
occurrence is sufficiently explained by the tenor af 
Solomon's message (1 K. v. 3-5). Another point 
on which Hamaker relies for support is the name 
*AB8aios, which occurs as that of a Tyrian sutfete 
in Menander (Joseph. ¢. Apion. i. 21), and which 


he identifies with Obadiah (TJ2Y). But both 
Fiirst and Hengstenberg represent it in Hebrew 
characters by “TAY, ‘abdai, which even Hamaker 
thinks more probable. 


II. Such are the principal hypotheses which have 
been constructed in order to account for a non- 
Hebraic origin of Jehovah. To attribute much 
value to them requires a large share of faith. It 
remains now to examine the theories on the opposite 
side; for on this point authorities are by no means 
agreed, and have frequently gone to the contrary 
extreme. S. D. Luzzatto (Anim. in Jes. Vat. in 
Rosenmiiller's Compend. xxiv.) advances with sin- 
gular nalveté the extraordinary statement that 


Jehovah, or rather FTW" divested of points, is 
compounded of two interjections, 11), rah, of pain, 


and WT", yd, of joy, and denotes the author of 
good and evil. Such an etymology, from one who is 
unquestionably among the first of modern Jewish 
scholars, is a remarkable phenomenon. Ewald, 
referring to Gen. xix. 24, suggests as the origin of 


Jehovah, the Arab. » | | nat which signifies “ height, 


heaven; ’’ aconjecture, of the honor of which no ane 
will desire to rob him. But most have taken for 
the basis of their explanations, and the different 
methods of punctuation which they propose, the 

ge in Ex. iii. 14, to which we must naturally 
look for a solution of the question. When Moses 
received his commission to be the deliverer of Israel, 
the Almighty, who appeared in the burning bush, 
communicated to him the name which he should - 
give as the credentials of his mission: « Aud God 


said unto Moses, I am THAT I Amt alas mr 
TINTTS. ehych dsher ehyeh); and be said, Thes 
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shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, I AM 
hath sent me unto you.’ That this passage is 
intended to indicate the etymology of Jehovah, as 
understood by the Hebrews, no one has ventured 
to doubt: it is in fact the key to the whole mystery. 
But, though it certainly supplies the etymology, 
the interpretation must be determined from other 


considerations. According to this view then, FTW 
must be the 3d sing. masc. fut. of the substantive 


verb TT°T, the older form of which was FTI, 


still found in the Chaldee TIYT, and Syriac JOST, 


a fact which will be referred ‘to hereafter in dis- 
cussing the antiquity of the name. If this ety- 
mology be correct, and there seems little reason to 
call it in question, one step towards the true punc- 
tuation and pronunciation is already gained. Many 
learned men, and among them Grotius, Galatinus, 
Crusius, and Leusden, in an age when such fancies 
were rife, imagined that, reading the name with 
the vowel pvints usually attached to it, they dis- 
covered an indication of the eternity of God in the 
fact that the name by which He revealed himself 
to the Hebrews was compounded of the present 
participle, and the future and preterite tenses of 
the substantive verb. ‘The idea may have been 
suggested by the expression in Rev. iv. 8 (6 qv xal 
6 dy nal 5 épxduevos), and received apparent con- 
firmation froin the Targ. Jon. on Deut. xxxii. 39, 
and Targ. Jer. on Fx. iii. 14. These passages, 
however, “throw no light upon the composition of 
the name, and merely assert that in its significance 
it embraces past, present, and future. But having 
agreed to reject the present punctuation, it is use- 
less to discuss any theories which may be based 
upon it, had they even greater probability in their 
favor than the one just mentioned. As one of the 
forms in which Jehovah appears in Greek characters 
is "lag, it has been proposed by Cappellus to punc- 


tuate it TTS. yahvoh, which is clearly contrary 
to the analogy of 71 verbs. Gussetius suggested 
TUT, yehéveh, or TTT, yihreh, in the former 
of which he is supported by the authority of Fiirst; 


and Mercer and Corn. a Lapide read it FTIIT, 
yehveh : but on all these suppositions we should 


have ATT? for WT in the terminations of com- 
lata proper names. The ee of others are 


represented by the faa of Fini above men- 
tioned, and 5 mn or my », which Fiirst holds 


two be the ‘Ieud of Porphyry, or the "Iaod of 
Clemens Alexandrinus. Caspari (Micha, p. 5, &.) 
decides in favor of the former on the ground that 
this form only would give rise to the contraction 


wT in ve names, and aie both Fiirst’s 
mT or myn, which would be contracted into 
W7T. Gesenius punctuates the word AT, from 
which, or from /T)i7), are derived the abbres iated 


torm 7-'*, yih, used in poetry, and the form nh 


WI= FT (so SFT becomes ‘T) which occurs 
a the commencement of compound proper names 
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(Hitzig, Jesaja, p. 4). Delitzsch maintains that, 
whichever punctuation be adopted, the quiescent 


sheva under 7! is ungrammatical, and Chateph 
Pathach is the proper vowel. He therefore writee 


it TTY, yahdvdh, to which he says the ‘Aid 
of Theodoret corresponds; the last vowel being 
Kametz instead of Segol, according tu the analogy 


of proper names derived from rm" verbs (e. g. 
rye’, rT, IDO%, and others). In his 


opinion the form © * is not an abbreviaticn, but 
a concentration of the Tetragrammaton (Comm. 
iiber den Psulter, Einl.). There remains to be 
noticed the suggestion of Gesenius that the form 


TT}, which he adopted, might be the Hiph. fut. 
of the substantive verb. Of the same opinion was 
Reuss. Others again would make it Piel, and read 


TTY. Fiirst (Hand. s. v.) mentions some other 


etymologies which affect the meaning rather than 
the punctuation of the name; such, for instance, as 


that it is derived from a root TTY, “to over- 


throw,” and signifies “the destroyer or storm- 
sender; ”’ or that it denotes ‘ the light or heaven,” 


from a root MIT—TID., “to be bright,” or 
“the life-giver,” from the same root = TTI, « to 
live." We have therefore to decide between FT)i_1? 


or TN, and accept the former, i.e. Yahdveh, 
as the more probable punctuation, continuing at 
the same time for the sake of convenience to adopt 
the form “ Jehovah’ in what follows, on account 
of its familiarity to English readers. 

ITI. The next point for consideration is of vastly 
more importance: what is the meaning of Jehovah, 
and what does it express of the being and nature 
of God, more than or in distinction from the other 
names applied to the deity in the O. T.? That 
there was some distinction in these different appel- 
lations was early perceived, and various explanations 
were employed to account for it. Tertullian (adv. 
Hermog. c. 3) observed that God was not called 
Lord («dpios) till after the Creation, and in conse- 
quence of it; while Augustine found in it an indi- 
cation of the absolute dependence of man upon God 
(de Gen. ad Lit. viii. 2). Chrysostom (ffom. xiv. 
in Gen.) considered the two names, Lord and God, 
as equivalent, and the alternate use of them arbi- 
trary. But all their arguments proceed upon the 
supposition that the «dpios of the LX X. is the true 
rendering of the original, whereas it is merely the 


translation of ‘2TH, ddéndi, whose points it bears. 


With regard to oT or, éléhim, the other chief 
name by which the Deity iy designated in the O. T., 
it has been held by many, and the opinion does not 
even now want supporters, that in the plural form 
of the word was shadowed forth the plurality of 
persons in the godhead, and the mystery of the 
Trinity was inferred therefrom. Such, according 
to Peter Lombard, was the true significance of 
Elohim. But Calvin, Mercer, Drusius, and Bel- 
larmine have given the weight of their authority 
against an explanation so fanciful and arbitrary. 
Among the Jewish writers of the Middle Ages the 
question much more nearly approached its solution. 
R. Jehuda Hallevi (12th cent.), the author of the 
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~ book Coeri, found in the usage of Elohiin a protest 
against idolaters, who call each personified power 


ETON, élédh, and all collectively Elohim. He in- 


terpreted it as the most general name of the Deity, 
distinguishing Him as manifested in the exhibition 
vf his power, without reference to his personality 
or moral qualities, or to any special relation which 
He bears to man. Jehovah, on the contrary, is the 
revealed and known God. While the meaning of 
the foriner could be evolved by reasoning, the true 
significance of the latter could only be apprehended 
“ by that prophetic vision by which a man is, as it 
were, separated and withdrawn from his own kind, 
and approaches to the angelic, and another spirit 
enters into him.” In like manner Maimonides 
(Mor. Neb. i. 61, Buxt.) sawin Jehovah the name 
which teaches of the substance of the Creator, and 
Abarbanel (quoted by Buxtorf, de Nom. Dea, § 39) 
distinguishes Jehovah, as denoting God according 
to what He is in himself, from Elohim which con- 
veys the idea of the impression made by his power. 
In the opinion of Astruc, a Belyian physician, with 
whom the documentary hypothesis oriinated, the 
alternate use of the two naines was arbitrary, and 
determined by no essential difference. Hasse (/nt- 
dechkunyen) considered them as historical names, 
and Sack (de Usu Nom. Det, ete.) regarded Elohim 
as avavue term denoting “a certain infinite, om- 
nipotent, incomprehensible existence, from which 
things finite and visible have derived their origin,” 
while to God, as revealing himself, the more definite 
title of Jehovah was applied. Ewald, in his tract 
on the composition of Genesis (written when he 
was nineteen), maintained that Elohim denoted the 
Deity in general, and is the common or lower 
natne, while Jehovah was the national god of the 
Israelites. But in order to carry out his theory he 
was compelled in many places to alter the text, and 
was afterwards induced to modify his statements, 
which were opposed by Gramberg and Stihelin. 
Doubtless Elohim is used in many cases of the gods 
of the heathen, who included in the same title the 
God of the Hebrews, and denoted generally the 
Deity when spoken of as a supernatural being, and 
when no national feeling influenced the speaker. 
It was Elohim who, in the eyes of the heathen, 
delivered the Israelites from Egypt (1 Sam. iv. 8), 
and the Egyptian lad adjured David by Elohim, 
rather than by Jehovah, of whom he would have no 
knowledge (1 Sam. xxx. 15). So Ehud announces 
to the Moabitish king a message from Elohim 
(Judg. iii. 20); to the Syrians the Jehovah of the 
Hebrews was only their national God, one of the 
Elohim (1 K. xx.-23, 28), and in the mouth of a 
heathen the name Jehovah would convey no more 
intelligible meaning than this. It is to be observed 
also that when a Hebrew speaks with a heathen he 
uses the more general term Elohiin. Joseph, in 
addressing Pharaoh (Gen. xli. 16), and David, in 
appealing to the king of Moab to protect his family 
(1 Sam. xxii. 3), designate the Deity by the less 
specific title; and on the other hand the same rule 
is generally followed when the heathen are the 
speakers, as in the case of Abimelech (Gen. xxi. 
23), the Hittites ((:en. xxiii. 6), the Midianite 
(Judg. vii. 14), and Joseph in his assumed character 
as an Egyptian (Gen. xlii. 18). But, although this 
distinction between Elohim, as the general appella- 
tion of Deity, and Jehovah, the national God of 
the Israelities, contains some superficial truth, the 
real nature of thcir difference must be sought for 
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far deeper, and as a foundation for the arguments 


which will be adduced recourse must ayain be had 
toetymology. ° 


1V. With regard to the derivation of 2°77 78, 
éldhim, the pl. of FIT ON, etymologists are divided 


in their opinions; some connecting it with Os, él, 


and the unused root bang, ul, “to be strong,” 


- » 


while others refer it to the Arabic af, aliha, «w 


& 


--$£ 


be astonished,"* and hence xJ I, alaha, ‘to worship, 
adore,"’ Elohim thus denoting the Supreme Being 
who was worthy of all worship and adoration, the 
dread and awful One. But Fiirst, with much 
greater probability, takes the noun in this case as 
the primitive from which is derived the idea of 
worship contained in the verb, and gives as the 


true root TON = TAN, “to be strong.” Delitzech 
we Saye 

would prefer a root, 7 _* = TT = Sas (Symb. 

ad Psalm, illustr. p. 29). 

however, the word may be derived, most are of 


opinion that the primary idea contained in it is 
that of strength, power; so that Elohim is the 


From whatever root, 


proper appellation of the Deity, as manifested in 
his creative and universally sustaining ayency, and 


in the general divine guidance and goverument of 


the world. Hengstenberg, who adheres to the 


derivation above mentioned from the Arab., altha 


and aluha, deduces from this etymology his theory 
that Elohim indicates a lower, and Jehovah a 
higher stage of the knowledge of God, on the 
ground that “the feeling of fear is the lowest which 
can exist in reference to God, and merely in respect 
of this feeling is God marked by this designation.”’ 
But the same inference might also be drawn on 
the supposition that the idea of simple power or 
strength is the most prominent in the word; and 
it is more natural that the Divine Being should be 
conceived of as strong before He became the object 
of fear and adoration. To this view Gesenius ac- 
cedes, when he says that the notion of worshipping 
and fearing is rather derived from the power of the 
Deity which is expressed in his name. The ques- 
tion now arises, What is the meaning to be attached 
to the plural form of the word? As has teen 
already mentioned, some have discovered therein 
the mystery of the Trinity, while others maintain 
that it points to polytheism. The Rabbis generally 
explain it as the plural of majesty; Kabbi Bechai, 
as sicnifying the lord of all powers. Abarbanel and 
Kimchi consider it a title of honor, in accordance 
with the Hebrew idiom, of which examples will Le 
found in Is. liv. 5, Job xxxv. 10, Gen. xxxix. 20, 


xii, 80. In Prov. ix. 1, the plural W507, 
chocméth, “ wisdoms,” is used for wisdom in the 
abstract, as including all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge. Hence it is probable that the 
plural form Elohim, instead of pointing to poly- 
theism, is applied to God as comprehending in 
himself the fullness of all power, and uniting in a 
perfect degree all that which the name siynifies, 
and all the attributes which the heathen ascribe to 
the several divinities of their pantheon. The sin- 


gular TOR, éléah, with few exceptions (Neh. iz. 
17; 2 Chr. xxxii. 15), occurs only in poetry. 
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@iil be found, upon examination of the passages in 
which Elohim occurs, that it is chiefly in places 
where God is exhibited only in the plenitude of his 

wer, and where no especial reference is made to 

is unity, personality, or holiness, or to his relation 
to Israel and the theocracy. (See Pa. xvi. 1, xix. 
1, 7, 8.) Hengstenberg's etymology of the word 
is disputed by Delitzsch (Symb. ad Pss. illustr. p. 
29 n.), who refers it, as has been mentioned above, 
to a root indicating power or might, and sees in it 
an expression not of what men think of God, but 
of what He is in Himself, in so far as He has life 
omnipotent in Himself, and according as He is the 
bezinning and end of all life. For the true ex- 
planation of the name he refers to the revelation 
of the mystery of the Trinity. But it is at least 
extremely doubtful whether to the ancient Israelites 
any idea of this nature was conveyed by Elohim; 
and in making use of the more advanced knowledye 
supplied by the New Testament, there is somie 
danger of discovering more meaning and a more 
subtle significance than was ever intended to be 
expressed. 

V. But while Elohim exhibits God displayed in 
his power as the creator and governor of the phys- 
ical universe, the name Jehovah designates his 
nature as He stands in relation to man, as the only, 
almighty, true, personal, holy Being, a spirit, and 
“the father of spirits’? (Num. xvi. 22; comp. 
John iv. 24), who revealed himself to his people, 
made a covenant with them, and became their law- 
giver, and to whom all honor and worship are due. 
If the etymology above given be accepted, and the 
name be derived from the future tense of the sub- 
stantive verb, it would denote, in accordance with 
the genera] analogy of proper names of a similar 
form, ‘He that is,” “the Being,’ whose chief 
attribute is eternal existence. Jehovah is repre- 
sented as eternal (Gen. xxi. 33; comp. 1 Tim. vi. 
16), unchangeable (Ex. iii. 14; Mal. iii. 6), the only 
being (Josh. xxii. 22; Ps. 1. 1), creator and lord 
of all things (Ex. xx. 11; comp. Num. xvi. 22 
with xxvii. 16; Is. xlii. 5). {t is Jehovah who 
made the covenant with his people (Gen. xv. 18; 
Num. x. 33, &c.). In this connection Elohim occurs 
but once (Ps. Ixxviii. 10), and even with the article, 
ha-Elohim, which expresses more personality than 
Elohim alone, is found but seldom (Judg. xx. 27; 
1 Sam. iv. 4). ‘The Israelites were enjoined to 
observe the commandments of Jehovah (Lev. iv. 27, 
&c.), to keep his law, and to worship Him alone. 
Hence the phrase “to serve Jehovah” (Ex. x. 7, 
8, &c.) is applied to denote true worship, whereas 
“to serve ha-Elohim "’ is used but once in this 
sense (kx. iii. 12), and Elohim occurs in the same 
association only when the worship of idols is spoken 
of (Deut. iv. 28; Judg. iii. 6). As Jehovah, the 
only true God, is the only object of true worship, 
to Him belong the sabbaths and festivals, and all 
the ordinances connected with the religious services 
of the Israelites (Ex. x. 9, xii. 11; Lev. xxiii. 2). 
His are the altars on which offerings are made to 
the true God; the priests and ministers are his 
(1 Sam. ii. 11, xiv. 3), and so exclusively that a 
priest of Elohim is always associated with idolatrous 
worship. To Jehovah alone are offerings made 
(Ex. viii. 8), and if Elohim is ever used in this 
connection, it is always qualified by pronominal 
suffixes, or some word in construction with it, so as 
eo indicate the true (sod; in all other cases it refers 
to idols (Ex. xxii. 20, xxxiv. 15). It follows nat- 
rally that the Temple and Tabernacle are Jehovah's, 
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and if they are attributed to Elohim, the latter ts 
in some manner restricted as before. ‘I'he prophets 
are the prophets of Jehovah, and their announce. 
ments proceed from him, seldom from lohim. 
The Israelites are the people of Jehovah (Iix. xxxvi. 
20), the congregation of Jehovah (Num. xvi. 3), 
as the Moabites are the people of Chemosh (Jer. 
xlviii. 46). Their king is the anointed of Jehovah; 
their wars are the wars of Jehovah (Ex. xiv. 25; 
1 Sam. xviii. 17); their enemies are the enemies 
of Jehovah (2 Sam. xii. 14); it is the hand of 
Jehovah that delivers them up to their foes (Judg. 
vi. 1, xiii. 1, &c.), and he it is who raises up for 
them deliverers and judges, and on whom they call 
in times of peril (Judg. ii. 18, iii. 9, 15; Josh. 
xxiv. 7; 1 Sam. xvii. 37). In fine, Jehovah is the 
theocratic king of his people (Judg. viii. 23), by 
him their kings reign and achieve success ayainst 
the national enemies (1 Sam. xi. 13, xiv. 23). 
Their heroes are inspired by his Spirit (Judg. iii. 
10, vi. 34), and their hand steeled against their 
foes (2 Sam. vii. 23); the watchword of Gideon 
was * The Sword of Jehovah, and of Gideon!” 4 
(Judg. vii. 20). The day on which God executes 
judgment on the wicked is the day of Jehovah (Is. 
ii. 12, xxxiv. 8; comp. Rev. xvi. 14). As the 
Israelites were in a remarkable manner distin- 


| guished as the people of Jehovah, who became their 


lawyiver and supreme ruler, it is not strange that 
He should be put in strong contrast with Chemosh 
(Judg. xi. 24), Ashtaroth (Judg. x. 6), and the 
Baalim (Judy. iii. 7), the national deities of the 
surrounding nations, and thus be preéminently dis- 
tinguished as the tutelary deity of the Hebrews in 
one aspect of his character. Such and no more 
was He to the heathen (1 K. xx. 23); but all this 
and much more to the Israelites, to whom Jehovah 
was a distinct personal subsistence, — the living 
God, who reveals himself to man by word and deed, 
helps, guides, saves, and delivers, and is to the Old 
what Christ is to the New ‘Testament. Jehovah 
was no abstract name, but thoroughly practical, 
and stood in intimate connection with the religious 
life of the people. While Elohim representa God 
only in his most outward relation to man, and dis- 
tinguishes him as recognized in his omnipotence, 
Jehovah describes him according to his innermost 
being. In Jehovah the moral attributes are pre- 
sented as constituting the essence of his nature, 
whereas in Ilohim there is no reference to person- 
ality or moral character. The relation of Elohim 
to Jehovah has been variously explained. The for- 
mer, in Hengstenberg’s opinion, indicates a lower, 
and the latter a higher, stage of consciousness of 
Giod; Elohim becoming Jehovah by an_ historical 
process, and to show how he became so being the 
main object of the sacred history. Kurtz considers 
the two names as related to each other as power 
and evolution; Elohim the God of the beginning, 
Jehovah of the development; Elohim the creator, 
Jehovah the mediator. Elohim is God of the be- 
ginning and end, the creator and the judge; Jeho- 
vah the God of the middle, of the development 
which lies between the beginning and end (Die 
Linhett der Gen.). That Jehovah is identical with 
Elohim, and not a separate being, is indicated by 
the joint use of the names Jehovah-Elohim. 

VI. The antiquity of the name Jehovah among 


a* For Jehovah and for Gideon ” is the strict 
translation. The A. V interpolates * the sword of.” 
; H. 
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the Hebrews has formed the subject of much dis- 
cussion. That it was not known before the age 
of Moses has been inferred from Ex. vi. 3; while 
Von Bohlen assigns to it a much more recent date, 


and contends that we have “no conclusive proof of 


the worship of Jehovah anterior to the ancient 


hymns of David’ (/nt. to Gen. i. 150, Eng. tr.). 
But, on the other hand, we should be inclined to 


infer from the etymology of the word that it orig- 


inated in an age long prior to that of Moses, in 
whose time the root TTT] = T1'77 was already 
antiquated. From the Aramaic form in which it 
appears (comp. Chald. FTI, Syr. JOON), Jahn 
refers to the earliest times of Abraham for ita date, 


and to Mesopotamia or Ur of the Chaldees for its 


birthplace. Its usage in Genesis cannot be ex- 
plained, as Le Clerc suggests, by supposing it to be 
employed by anticipation, for it is mtroduced where 


the persons to whom the history relates are speak- 


ing, and not only where the narrator adopts terms 
familiar to himself; and the same difficulty remains 
whatever hypothesis be assumed with regard to the 
original documents which formed the basis of the 
history. At the same time it is distinctly stated 


in Ex. vi. 3, that to the patriarchs God was not 


known by the name Jehovah. If, therefore, this 
passage has reference to the first revelation of Jeho- 
vah simply as a name and title of God, there is 
clearly a discrepancy which requires to be explained. 
In renewing his promise of deliverance from Egypt, 
‘God spake unto Moses and said unto him, I am 
Jehovah; and I appeared unto Abraham, unto 


Isaac, and unto Jacob, by (the name of ) God Al- 


mighty (El Skaddai, Yt 88), but by my name 
Jehovah was I not known to them.” It follows 
then that, if the reference were merely to the name 
as a name, the passage in question would prove 
equally that before this time Elohim was unknown 
as an appellation of the Deity, and God would ap- 
pear uniformly as El Shaddai in the patriarchal 
history. But although it was held by Theodoret 
( Queeat. xv. in Ex.) and many of the Fathers, who 
have been followed by a long list of moderns, that 
the name was first made known by God to Moses, 
and then introduced by him among the Israelites, 
the contrary was maintained by Cajetan, Lyranus, 
Calvin, Rosenmiiller, Hengstenberg, and others, 
who deny that the passage in Ex. vi. alludes to the 
introduction of the name. Calvin saw at once that 
the knowledge there spoken of could not refer to 
the syllables and letters, but to the recognition of 
God's glory and majesty. It was not the name, 
Lut the true depth of its significance which was 
unknown to and uncomprehended by the patriarchs. 
They had known God as the omnipotent, £1 Shad- 
dai (Gen. xvii. 1, xxviii. 3), the ruler of the phys- 
ical universe, and of man as one of his creatures; 
as a God eternal, immutable, and true to his prom- 
ises he was yet to be revealed. In the character 
expressed by the name Jehovah he had not hitherto 
been fully known; his true attributes had not been 
tecognized (comp. Jarchi on Ex. vi. 3) in his work- 
ing and acts for Israel. Aben Ezra explained the 
occurrence of the name in Genesis as simply indi- 
cating the knowledge of it as a proper name, not 
as a qualificative expressing the attributes and qual- 
ities of God. Referring to other passages in which 
the phrase “the name of God ’’ occurs, it is clear 
+hat something more is intended by it than a mere 
wppellation, and that the proclamation of the name 
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of God is a revelation of his moral attributes, and 
of his true character as Jehovah (Ex. xxuiii. 19, 
xxxiy. 6, 7) the God of the covenant. Maimonides 
(Sfor. Ned. i. 64, ed. Buxtorf ) explains the name 
of God as signifying his easence and his truth. and 
Olshausen (on Matt. xviii. 20) interprets « name ” 
(Svoua) as denoting “ personality and essential 
being, and that not as it is incomprehensible or 
unknown, but in its manifestation.” The name 
of a thing represents the thing itself, so far as it 
can be expressed in words. That Jehovah was not 
a new name Hivernick concludes from Ex. iii. 14, 
where “ the name of God Jehovah is evidently pre- 
supposed as already in use, and is only explained, 
interpreted, and applied. . . . It is certainly not a 
new nanie that is introduced; on the contrary, the 


mms TES TTT (Lam that Iam) would be 
unintelligible, if the name itself were pot presup- 
posed as already known. The old name of antiq- 
uity, whose precious significance had been forgut- 
ten and neglected by the children of Israel, here 
as it were rises again to life, and is again brought 
home to the consciousness of the people’ (/ntrad. 
to the Pent. p. 61). The same passage supplies an 
argument to prove that by “ name’’ we are not to 
understand merely letters and syllables, for Jehovah 


appears at first in another form, ehyeh (TWIT), 
The correct collective view of Ix. vi. 3, Hencsten- 
berg conceives to be the following — « Hitherto 
that Being, who in one aspect was Jehovah, in an- 
other had always been Elohim. The crisis 
now drew nigh in which Jehovah Elohim would be 
changed into Jehovah. In prospect of this event 
God solemnly announced himself as Jehovah.” 
Great stress has been laid, by those who deny 
the antiquity of the name Jchovah, upon the fact 
that proper names compounded with it occur but 
seldom before the age of Samuel and David. It is 
undoubtedly true that, after the revival of the true 
faith among the Israelites, proper names so com- 
pounded did become more frequent, but if it can he 
shown that prior to the time of Moses any such 
names existed, it will be sufficient to prove that the 
naine Jehovah wag not entirely unknown. Among 
those which have been quoted for this purpose are 
Jochebed the mother of Moses, and daughter of 
Levi, and Moriah, the mountain on which Abraham 
was commanded to offer up Isaac. Against the 
former it is urged that Moses might have chanced 
her naine to Jochebed after the name Jehovah had 
been communicated by God; but this is very im- 
probable, as he was at this time eighty years old, 
and his mother in all probability dead. If this 
only be admitted as a genuine instance of a name 
compounded with Jehovah, it takes us at once back 
into the patriarchal age, ard proves that a word 
which was employed in forming the proper name 
of Jacob's grand-daughter could not have been un- 
known to that patriarch himself. The name Moriah 


(F479) is of more importance, for in one passage 
in which it occurs it is accompanied by an ety- 
mology intended to indicate what was then under- 
stood by it (2 Chr. ili. 1). Hengstenberg regards 


it as a compound of FTN), the Hoph. Part. 
of FIND, and ™3, the abbreviated form of TTI . 


ao that, according to this etymology, it would sig- 
nify “shown by Jehovah.” Gesenius, adopting the 


meaning of [TN in Gen. xxii. 8, renders it ‘ eho- 
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ten by Jehovah.” but suggests at the same time 
what he considers a more probable derivation, ac- 
cording to which Jehovah does nut form a part of 
the compound word. But there is reason to believe 
from various allusions in Gen. xxii. that the former 
was regarded as the true etymology. 

Having thus considered the origin, significance, 
and antiquity of the name Jehovah, the reader will 
be in a position to judge how much of truth there 
is in the assertion of Schwind (quoted by Reinke, 
Beitr. iii. 135, n. 10) that the terms Elohim, Jcho- 
vah Elohim, and then Jehovah alone applied to 
God, show “ to the philosophic inquirer the progress 
of the human mind from a plurality of gods to a 
superior god, and from this to a single Almighty 
Creator and ruler of the world.”’ 

The principal authorities which have been made 
use of in this article are Hengstenberg, On the 
Authenticity of the Pentateuch, i. 213-307, Eng. 
trans.; Keinke, Phil histor. Abhandlung tiber den 
Gottesnamen Jehova, Beitrdge, vol. iii.; Tholuck, 
Vermischte Schriften, th. i. 377-405; Kurtz, Die 
Etnhewt der Genesis xiiii.-liii.; Keil, Ueber die 
Gotlesnamen tin Pentatenche, in Rudelbach and 
Guericke’s Zeitschrift; Ewald, Die Composition 
der Genesis ; Gesenius, Thesaurus ; Bunsen, Bibel- 
werk, and Reland, Decus ezxercitationum philo- 
logicarum de vera pronuntiatione nominis Jehova, 


besides those already quoted. W. A. W. 
* In regard to the use of ms in the O. T., 


especially in the Pentateuch and the Psalms, con- 
sidered as a mark of antiquity and authorship, the 
reader is referred to the articles on those books. 
The article by Dr. Tholuck (see above) first pub- 
lished in his Litterurischer Anzeiger (1832, May, 
ff. ), was translated by Dr. Robinson in the Bibl. Le- 
posttory, iv. 89-108. It examines “ the hypoth- 
esis of the Egyptian and Indian origin of the name 
Jehovah,” and shows that it has no proper founda- 
tion. It is held that “the true derivation of the 
word is that which the earliest Hebrew records 


Prof. E. 


Ballantine discusses the significancy of the name in 
the same periodical (iii. 730-744), under the head 
of «Interpretation of Ex. vi. 2, 3." Of the eleven 
different explanations which he reviews, he adopts 
the one which supposes Jehovah “to imply simply 
real existence, that which is, as distinguished from 
that which is not.” Hence, when it is said that (od 
appeared to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as Fl Shad- 
dit (the Almighty), but was not known to them as 
Jehovah, it is “a formal declaration by God him- 
self of the commencement of a new dispensation of 
religion and providence, the grand design of which 


present, namely, from the verb 77° ”." 


was to make known God as Jehovah, the only! proverb: 


true and living God," in opposition to idols and ail 
other false gods. It is not meant that the name 
itself of Jehovah was unknown to the patriarchs; 
but that the object of God's dealing with them was 
different from that of the Mosaic dispensation, 
namely, to vindicate the truth concerning Him 


(expressed by | rT), that He alone is the living 
God. Dr. Wordsworth’s view of the introduction 


———— 


@ It is justly urged that a more exact translation 





of the Hebrew (Ex. vi. 3) guides us more directly to; not known to them.” 


this sense than does that of the A. V.: 
@Qbeaham, to Isaac, and to Jacob in El-Shaddal *’ (i. e. 
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of the name is very similar to this. There is nut 
a contrast in the passage (Ex. vi. 2, 3) betweer 
the feu names (Shaddai and Jehovah); but a com- 
parison of attributes, and of the degrees of clearness 
with which they were revealed. Hence the asser 
tion is not that ‘the name Jehovah was not known 
before, but that its full meaning had not be w made 
known” (Holy Bible, with Notes, ii. 216).4 

The more common view (stated in the preceding 
article), restricts the idea of this fuller revelation to 
(sod's immutability as the one ever faithful to his 
promises. This explanation is preferred by Rev. 
J. Quarry, in his able work on Genesis and tg 
Authorship (Lond., 1866). The Vatriarchs had 
only the promises unfulfilled; in respect to the 
Julfliment of them they received not the prom- 
ises.’’ (rod is now about to fultill the great promise 
to give the land of Canaan to their seed, and so He 
announces himself to Moses in the words, ‘I am 
Jehovah,’ and tells him that while the Patriarchs had 
manifestations of God in his character as [‘1-Shad- 
dai, they had no experience of him as regards this 
name, which implied the continuousness and un- 
changeableness of his gracious purpose toward them 
(p. 296). Ebrard (Historische Theol. Zeitschr ift, 
1849, iv.) agrees with those who infer the later ori- 
gin of the name from Ex. vi. 2, 3. He maintains 
that * Jehovah ” occurs in Genesis only as prolep- 
tic, and on that ground denies that its use there 
affords any argument against the unity of the au- 
thorship of that book. Recent discussions have 
rendered this latter branch of the subject specially 
important. (For the fuller literature which belongs 
here, see under PENTATEUCH, Amer. ed.) In regard 


to the representation of mm by xvpios in the 


Septuavint, we refer the reader to Prof. Stuart's 
article on Kupios in the Bibl. Repository, i. 736 fF. 
It is shown that this Greek title is employed in the 
great majority of instances to designate that most 
sacred of all the Divine appellations. H. 
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Kupios eldev: Dominus videt), i. e@. Yelouah wilt 
see, or provide, the name given by Abraham to the 
place on which he had been commanded to offer 
Isaac, to commemorate the interposition of the 
angel of Jehovah, who appeared to prevent the 
sacrifice (Gen. xxii. 14) and provided another victim. 
The immediate allusion is to the expression in the 
8th verse, * God will look out for Himself a lamb 
for a burnt offering,”’ but it is not unlikely that 
there is at the same time a covert reference to 
Moriah, the scene of the whole occurrence The 
play upon words is followed up in the latter clause 
of ver. 14, which appears in the form of a popular 
“as it is said this day, In the mountain 
of Jehovah, He will be seen,’’ or “ provision shall 
be made."” Such must be the rendering if the 
received punctuation be accepted, but on this point 
there is a division of opinion. The text from which 
the LX X. made their translation must have been 


al ih m7 “WID, & rg Boer Kipsos &pOn, 
‘on the mountain Jehovah appeared,’ and the 


same, with the adams pacioes of FTETT) for the last 


Jehovah ” (/. e. as regards my name Jehovah) “ was I 
The A. V. interpolates * the 


*T appeared to name of” in the first part of the verse, and then, as 


| it for the sake of correspondence, says, ‘ by my name’ 


sm my character as God Almighty); “and my name in the second part. 
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word, must have been the reading of the Vulgate 
and Syriac. The Targum of Onkelos is obscure. 
W. A. W. 


JEHOVAHGCNIS'SI (3 TINT = Keptos 
garaguyh nov: Dominus ¢xiltatio mea), i.e. Je- 
hovah my banner, the name given by Moses to the 
altar which he built in commemoration of the dis- 
comfiture of the Amalekites by Joshua and his 
chosen warriors at Kephidim (Ex. xvii. 15). It 
was erected either upon the hill overlooking the 
battle-field, upon which Moses sat with the staff of 
God in his hand, or upon the battle-field itself. 
According to Aben Ezra it was on the Horeb. The 
Targum of Onkelos paraphrases the verse thus: 
“ Moses built an altar and worshipped upon it 
before Jehovah, who had wrought for him miracles 


(J9O%D, nisin)” Such too is Jarchi’s explanation 
of the name, referring to the miraculous interposi 


tion of God in the defeat of the Amalekites. The 
LXX. in their translation, “ the Lord my refuge,” 


evidently supposed nissi to be derived from the root 
DAI, nis, * to flee,” and the Vulgate traced it to 
NID, “to lift up.” The significance of the name 


is probably contained in the allusion to the staff 


which Moses held in his hand as a banner during 


the engagement, and the raising or lowering of 
which turned the fortune of battle in favor of the 
Israelites or their enemies. God is thus recognized 
in the memorial altar as the deliverer of his people, 
who leads them to victory, and is their rallying 
point in time of peril. On the figurative use of 
‘‘banner,”’ see Ps. Ix. 4; Is. xi. 10. 
W. A. W. 


JEHOVAH-SHA’LOM (O{>w mim: 
eiphvn Kuplov: Domini paz), i. e. Jehovah (is) 
peace, or, with the ellipsis of ‘rT, “ Jehovah, 
the God of peace.’ The altar erected by Gideon in 
Ophrah was so called in memory of the salutation 
addressed to him by the angel of Jehovah, “ Peace 
be unto thee" (Judg. vi. 24). Piscator, however, 
following the Hebrew accentuation, which he says 
requires a different translation, renders the whole 
passage, without introducing the proper name, 
“when Jehovah had proclaimed peace to him:" 
but his alteration is harsh and unnecessary. ‘The 
LXX. and Vulg. appear to have inserted the words 
as they stand in the present Hebrew text, and to 


have read mm pid, but they are supported 
by no MS. authority. W. A. W. 


*JEHOVAH-SHAMMAH = (Mim 


DW: Kupios éxet: Dominus ibidem), i.e. Je- 
hovah there, or lit. thither, is the marginal reading 
(A. V.) of Ezek. xlviii. 35. In the text the trans- 
lators have put “The Lord is there.’ In both 
respects the A. V. has followed the Bishops’ Bible. 
It is the name that was to he given to the new 
city which Ezekiel saw in his Vision, and has so 
gorgeously described (chap. xl.-xlviii.). Compare 
Rev. xxii. 3, 4. H 


* JEHOVAH -TSIDKENU = (77> 
WITS, Jehovah our righteousness: in Jer. 


Exiii. 6, xdpios "Iwoedéx, FA. x. Iwoeicern: in 
xxxiii. 16, Rom. Vat. Alex. FA. Ald. omit, Comp. 


JEHU 


6 and xxxiii. 10, where the text has “ The Lord ow 
Righteousness."’ It will be seen that the LXX. 
makes a proper name of AWTS (our righteous 
ness) in the first of the above passages. The 
hesitation of our translators whether they should 
render or transfer the expression may have been the 
greater from their supposing it to be one of the 
Messianic titles. The long exegetical note in the 
margin of the Bishops’ Bible (Jer. xxxiii. 16) is 
curious and deserves to be read. . 


JEHOZ’ABAD (T3IWN [whom Jehorh 
gave]: "Iw(aBde: (Alex. lw(aBa8:] Jozabad). L 
A Korachite Levite, second son of Obed-edom, and 
one of the porters of the south gate of the temple, 
and of the storehouse there (OYEDN SWB) in the 
time of David (1 Chr. xxvi. 4, 15, compared with 
Neh. xii. 25). 

2. ((Iw(aBda ;) Joseph. ‘Ox dBaros.) A Ben- 
jamite, captain of 180,000 armed men, in the cars 
of king Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 18). 

3. [In 2 K., "Iw(apéS; in 2 Chr., leCaBee: 
Vat. Zw(aBed; Alex. ZaBe@.] Son of Shomer or 
Shimrith, a Moabitish woman, and possibly a de 
scendant of the preceding, who with another con- 
spired against king Joash and slew him in his bed 
(2 K. xii. 21; 2 Chr. xxiv. 26). [Joasn.] The 
similarity in the names of both conspirators and 
their parents is worth notice. 

This name is commonly abbreviated in the He- 
brew to JoZABAD. A. C. H. 


JEHOZ’ADAK (PIVW [whom Jehorch 
makes just]: lwoaSda; Alex. lwoeden: Joselec), 
son of the high-priest SERATAH (1 Chr. vi. 14, 13) 
in the reien of Zedekiah. When his father was 
slain at Riblah by order of Nebuchadnezzar, in the 
11th of Zedekiah (2 K. xxv. 18, 21), Jehozadak was 
led away captive to Babylon (1 Chr. vi. 15), where 
he doubtless spent the remainder of his days. He 
himself never attained the high-priesthood, the 
Temple being burnt to the ground, and so con- 
tinuing, and he himself being a captive all his life. 
But he was the father of JusHuA the high-priest — 
who with Zerubbabel headed the Return from (ap- 
tivity — and of all his successors till the pontiticate 
of Alcimus (['zr. iii. 2; Neh. xii. 26, &c.). [Hicn- 
PRIEST.] Nothing more is known about him. It 
is perhaps worth remarking that his name is com- 
pounded of the same elements, and has exactly the 
sane meaning, as that of the contemporary king 
Zedekiah — God is righteous;"’ and that the 
righteousness of God was signally displayed in the 
simultaneous suspension of the throne of David and 
the priesthood of Aaron, on account of the sins of 
Judah. This remark perhaps acquires weight from 
the fact of his successor Jeshua, who restored the 
priesthood and rebuilt the Temple, having the same 
name as Joshua, who brought the nation into the 
land of promise, and JEsvs, a name significative 
of salvation. 

In Haggai and Zechariah, though the name in 
the original is exactly as above, yet our translators 
have chosen to follow the Greek form, and present 
it as JOSEDECH. 

In Ezra and Nehemiah it is abbreviated, both 
in Hebrew and A. V., to Jozapak. 

A. C. i. 


JEHU. 1. (STM =Jenovan is He; [in 


xupios Bixasooivn quay: Dominus justus noster)'1 K., 2 K.,] "tod, [Vat. Erov; in 2 Chr., "1n0é, 


# the marginal reading of the A. V. in Jer. xxiii. | Vat. Jov; in Hos., 


‘lov3d;] Alex. [commonly] 


JEHU 


tyov; Joseph. 'Inois.) The founder of the fifth 
dynasty of the kingdom of Israel. His history was 
“gid in the lost “ Chronicles of the Kings of Israel" 
(2 K. x. 34). His father’s name was Jehoshaphat 
(2 K. ix. 2); his grandfather's (which, as being 
better known, was sometimes affixed to his own — 
@ K. ix.) was Nimshi. In his youth he had been 
one of the guards of Ahab. His first appearance 
in history is when, with a comrade in arms, Bidkar, 
or Bar-Dakar (Ephrem. Syr. Opp. iv. 540), he rode @ 
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reel, and set off, full speed, with his ancient comrade 


Bidkar, whom he had made captain of the host in 


his place, and a band of horsemen. From the 
tower of Jezreel a watchman saw the cloud of dust 


(DEW, rovloprov; A. V. “company’’) and 
announced his coming (2 K. ix. 17). 
sengers that were sent out to him he detained, on 
the aame principle of secrecy which had guided all 
his movenients. 


The mez- 


It was not till he had almost 


reached the city, and was identified by the watch- 
nian, that alarm was taken. But even then it 
seems as if the two kings in Jezreel anticipated 
news from the Syrian war rather than a revolution 
at home. It was not till, in answer to Jehoram's 
question, “Ia it peace, Jehu?" that Jehu’s fierce 
denunciation of Jezebel at once revealed the danger. 
Jehu seized his opportunity, and taking full ain 
at Jehoram, with the bow which, as captain of the 
host, was always with him, shot him through the 
heart (ix. 24). The body was thrown out on 
the fatal field, and whilst his soldiers pursued and 
killed the king of Judah at Beth-gan (A. V. “the 













behind Ahab on the fatal journey from Samaria to 
Jezreel, and heard, and laid up in his heart, the 
warning of Elijah against the murderer of Naboth 
(2 K. ix. 25). But he had already, as it would 
seem, been known to Elijah as a youth of promise, 
and, accordingly, in the vision at Horeb he is men- 
tioned as the future king of Israel, whom Elijah is 
to anoint as the minister of vengeance on Israel 
(1 K. xix. 16, 17). This injunction, for reasons 
unknown to us, Elijah never fulfilled. It was re- 
served long afterwards for his successor Flisha. 
Jehu meantime, in the reigns of Ahaziah and 


Jehoram, had risen to importance. The same ac- 
tivity and vehemence which had fitted him for his 
earlier distinctions still continued, and he was 
known far and wide as a charioteer whose rapid 
driving, as if of a madman > (2 K. ix. 20), could 
be distinguished even from a distance. He was, 
under the last-named king, captain of the host in 
the siege of Ramoth-Gilead. According to Ephraim 
Svrus (who omits the words “ saith the Lord" in 
2 K. ix. 26, and makes “I”? refer to Jehu) he had, 
in a dream the night before, seen the blood of 
Naboth and his sons (Ephrem. Syr. Opp. iv. 540). 
Whilst in the midst of the officers of the besieging 
army a youth suddenly entered, of wild appearance 
(2 K. ix. 11), and insisted on a private interview 
with Jehu. They retired into a secret chamber. 
The youth uncovered a vial of the sacred oil (Jos. 
Ant. ix. 6, 1) which he had brought with him, 
poured it over Jehu's head, and after announcing 
to him the message from Elisha, that he was ap- 
pointed to be king of Israel and destroyer of the 
house of Ahab, rushed out of the house and disap- 
peared. 

Jehu’s countenance, as he reéntered the assembly 
of officers, showed that some strange tidings had 
reached him. He tried at first to evade their ques- 
tions, but then revealed the situation in which he 
found himself placed by the prophetic call. Ina 
moment the enthusiasm of the army took fire. 
They threw their garments — the large square 
beyed, similar to a wrapper or plaid — under his 
feet, so as to form a rough carpet of state, placed 
him on the top of the stairs,¢ as on an extempore 
throne, blew the royal salute on their trumpets, 
and thus ordained him king. He then cut off all 
eommunication between Ramoth-Gilead and Jez- 


eee 
a The Hebrew word is DTS ; usually employed 


for the coupling together of oxen. This the LXX. 
uuderstand as though the two soldiers rode in sep- 
arate chariots —émpPeBnxsres éwi Céevyn (2 K. ix. 25); 
Josephus (Ant. ix. 6, § 38) as though they sut in the 
sanie chariot with the king (caBeGoudvovs omiobev TOU 
apuaros rou ‘Axdfov). 

6 This is the force of the Hebrew word, which, as 
im 2K. ix. 11, the LXX. translate éy mapadAayp. 
Josephus (Ant. ix. 6, § 3) says oXoAaiTepoy Te Kai pet 
avratias whevev. 

¢ The expression translated “on the top of the 
stairs” ts one the clew to which is lost. The word is 


ally. 
cocted their schemes as they entered Samaria (x. 





garden-house’’), probably Engannim, Jehu himself 
advanced to the gates of Jezreel and fulfilled the 
divine warning on Jezebel as already on Jehoram. 


(JEZEBEL.| He then entered on a work of exter- 


mination hitherto unparalleled in the history of the 
Jewish monarchy. All the descendants of Ahab 
that remained in Jezreel, together with the officers 
of the court, and hierarchy of Astarte, were swept 
away. His next step was to secure Samaria. Every 
atage of his progress was marked with blood. At 
the gates of Jezreel he found the heads of seventy 
princes of the house of Ahab, ranged in two heaps, 
sent to him as a propitiation by their guardians in 
Samaria, whom he had defied to withstand him, 
and on whom he thus threw the responsibility of 
destroying their own royal charge. 
shearing-house ’’ (or Beth-eked ) between Jezreel and 
Samaria he encountered forty-two sons or nephews 


Next, at “the 


(2 Chr. xxii. 8) of the late king of Judah, and 


therefore connected by marriage with Ahab, on a 
visit of compliment to their relatives, of whose fall, 
seemingly, they had not heard. These also were 
put to the sword at the fatal well, as, in the later 
history, of Mizpah, and, in our own days, of Cawn- 
pore (2 K. x. 14). 
on he encountered a strange figure, such as might 
have reminded him of the great Elijah. 
Jehonadab, the austere Arabian sectary, the son of 


[IsHMAEL, 6.] As he drove 
It was 


Rechab. In him his keen eye discovered a ready 
He took him into his chariot, and they con- 


15, 16). [JEHONADAB. ] 
Some stragglers of the house of Ahab in that 


city still remained to be destroyed. But the great 
stroke was yet to come; and it was conceived and 


eC  e 


gerem, (73 i.e. @ bone, and the meaning appears 


to be that they placed Jehu on the very stairs them 


selves — if move be stairs — without any seat or 


chair below him. “The stairs doubtless ran round the 
inside of the quadrangle of the house, as they do still, 
for instance, in the ruin called the house of Zacchseus 
ut Jericho, and Jehu sat where they joined the fiat 
platform which formed the top or roof of the house. 
Thus he was conspicuous against the sky, while the 
captains were below him in the open quadrangle. The 
old Versions throw little or no light on the passage : 
the LXX. simply repeat the Hebrew word, éwi ré 
yapem rev avaBaduwwv By Josephus it is avoided 
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executed with that union of intrepid daring and' He must be regarded, like many others in his 


profound secrecy which marks the whole career of 
Jehu. Up to this moment there was nothing which 
showed anything beyond a determination to exter- 
minate in all its branches the personal adherents of 
Ahab. He might still have been at heart, as he 
seems up to this time to have been in name, dis- 
posed to tolerate, if not to join in, the Phoenician 
worship. ‘Ahab served Baal a little, but Jehu 
shall serve him much.’” There was to be a new 
inauguration of the worship of Baal. A solemn 
asseinbly, sacred vestments, innumerable victims, 
were ready. The vast temple at Samaria raised 
by Ahab (1 K. xvi. 32; Jos. Ant. x. 7, § 6) was 
crowded from end to end. The chief sacrifice was 
offered, as if in the excess of his zeal. by Jehu him- 
self. Jehonadal joined in the deception. There 
was some apprehension lest worshippers of Jehovah 
might be found in the temple; such, it seems, had 
been the intermixture of the two religions. As 
soon, however, as it was ascertained that all, and 
none but, the idolatera were there, the signal was 
given to eighty trusted guards, and a sweeping 
massacre removed at one blow the whole heathen 
population of the kingdom of Israel. The inner- 
most sanctuary of the temple (translated in the 
A. V. “the city of the house of Baal’’) was 
stormed, the great stone statue of Baal was de- 
molished, the wooden figures of the inferior divin- 
ities sitting round him were torn from their places 
and burnt (Ewald, Gesch. iii. 526), and the site of 
the sanctuary itself became the public resort of the 
inhabitants of the city for the basest uses. This 
is the last public act recorded of Jehu. The re- 
maining twenty-seven years of his long reign are 
passed over in a few words, in which two points 
only are material: He did not destroy the calf- 
worship of Jeroboam: The trans—Jordanic tribes 
suffered much from the ravages of Hazael (2 K. 
x. 29-33). He was buried in state in Samaria, 
and was succeeded by his son JEHOAHAZ (2 K. 
x. 35). His name is the first of the Israelite kings 
which appears in the Assyrian monuments.? It is 
found on the black obelisk discovered at Nimroud 
(Layard, Nineveh, i. 396), and now in the British 
Museum, amongst the names of kings who are 
bringing tribute (in this case gold and silver, and 
articles manufactured in gold) to Shalmaneser I. 
His name is given as “Jehu” (or * Yahua"’) 
‘the son of Khumri’’ (Omri). This substitution 
of the name of Omri for that of his own father 
may be accounted for, either by the importance 
which Omri had assumed as the second founder of 
the northern kingdom, or by the name of * Beth- 
Khumri,” only given to Samaria in these monu- 
ments as “the House or Capital of Omri’? (Lay- 
ard, Nin. and Bab., 643; Rawlinson's Fferod. i. 
465), [and Ancient Monarchies, ii. 365.] 

The character of Jehu is not difficult to under- 
stand, if we take it as a whole, and judge it from 
a general point of view. 


@ © This statement respecting Jehu fs to be canceled 
as incorrect. It is founded on an error of Prof. Kaw- 
linson in deciphering an Assyrian inscription (Ancient 
Monarchres, ij. 855, note 8) which he corrects, vol. fv. 
p. 676. The true reading °’ gives the interesting infor- 
mation that among Benhadad’s allies, when he was 
attacked by the Assyrians in B. c. 853, was ‘Ahab of 
Jezreel’ It appears that the common danger of sub- 
jection by the Assyrian arms, united in one, not only 
the Hittites, Hamathites, Syrians of Damascus, Phoe- 
nicians, and Egyptians, but the people of Israel also. 


tory, as an instrument for accomplishing great 
purposes rather than as great or good in himself 
In the long period during which his destiny 
though known to others and perhaps to himeelf 
lay dormant; in the suddenness of his rise tc 
power; in the ruthlessness with which he earried 
out his purposes; in the union of profound silence 
and dissimulation with a stern, fanatic, wayward 
zeal, — he has not been without his likenesses in 
modern times. The Scripture narrative, although 
it fixes our attention on the services which he ren- 
dered to the cause of religion by the exterminativn 
of a worthless dynasty and a degrading worship, 
yet on the whole leaves the sense that it was a 
reign barren in great results. His dynasty, indeed, 
was firmly seated on the throne lonver than any 
other royal house of Israe] (2 K. x.), and under Jero- 
boam II. it acquired a high name amongst the 
oriental nations. But Elisha, who had raised him 
to power, as far as we know, never saw him. In 
other respects it was a failure; the original sin of 
Jeroboam’s worship continued; and in the J’ropbet 
Hosea there seems to be a retribution exacted for 
the bloodshed by which he had mounted the throne: 
‘“ [ will avenge the blood of Jezreel upon the house 
of Jehu"? (Hos. i. 4), as in the similar condemnsa- 
tion of Baasha (1 K. xvi. 2). See a striking poem 
to this effect on the character of Jehu in the Lyra 
Apostolica. 

2. [In 1 K,, "lod, Vat. Xcov, Alex. Sinov; 2 
Chr., "Inot, Vat. lov, Incov.) Jehu, son of Ha- 
nani: a prophet of Judah, but whose ministrations 
were chiefly directed to Israel. His father was 
probably the seer who attacked Asa (2 Chr. xvi. 
7). He must have begun his career as a prophet 
when very young. He first denounced Baasha, 
both for his imitation of the dynasty of Jerobcam, 
and also (as it would seem) for his cruelty in de 
stroying it (1 K. xvi. 1, 7), and then, after an 
interval of thirty years, reappears to denounce 
Jehoshaphat for his alliance with Ahab (2 Chr. 
xix. 2, 3). He survived Jehoshaphat and wrote 
his life (xx. 84). From an obscurity in the text 
of 1K. xvi. 7 the Vulgate has represented him as 
killed by Baasha. But this is not required by the 
words, and (except on the improbable hypothesis 
of two Jehus, both sons of Hanani) is contradicted 
by the later appearance of this prophet. 

3. (‘Inov; [Vat. Incous:] Jehu.) A man of 
Judah of the house of Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 38). 
He was the son of a certain Obed, descended from 
the union of an Egyptian, JARHA, with the dauch- 
ter of Sheshan, whose slave Jarha was (comp. 3+). 

4. (‘Inod; [Vat. ovros.]) <A Simeonite, son of 
Josibiah (1 Chr. iv. 35). He was one of the chief 
men of the tribe, apparently in the reign of Heze- 
kiah (comp. 41). 

5. (‘InovA.) Jehu the Antothite, i. e. native 
of Anathoth, was one of the chief of the heroes 
of Benjamin, who forsook the cause of Saul for 


Ahab, king of Samaria, seeing the importance of the 
crisis, sent a contingent of 10,000 men, and 2.00 
chariots to the confederate force ; a contingent which 
took part in the firet great battle between the armies 
of Syria and Assyria. Thus the first known contact 
between the Assyrians and the Israelites ts advanced 
from the accession of Jehu (ab. B. c. 841) to the last 
year, or last year but one, of Ahab (B. c. 858), and 
Ahab — not Jehu — is the first Israelite monarch of 
whom we have mention in the Assyrian records.”’ 
HL 
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that of David when the latter was at Ziklag (1 Chr. 
xii. 3). He does not reappear in any of the later 
lists. A. P. 8. 


JEHUB’BAH (Tar. * [he will be hidden]: 
"IaBd; [Vat. corrupt;] ‘Alex. OBa: Haba), a man 
of Asher; son of Shamer'or Shomer, of the house 
uf Beriah (1 Chr. vii. 34). 


JEHU’CAL (YDAT [ potent, Ges.]: 5 "leod- 
KAAS Alex. Iwaxal : (FA. Iwaxax :] Juchal), son 
of Shelemiah; one of two persons sent by king 
Zedekiah to Jeremiah, to entreat his prayers and 
advice (Jer. xxxvii. 3). His name is also given as 
JUCAL, and he appears to have been one of the 
‘« princes of the king ’’ (comp. xxxviii. 1, 4). 


JE’HUD CWT) [ pravse]: "A(dp; Alex. loud: 
Jud), one of the towns of the tribe of Dan (Josh. 
xix. 45), named between Baalath and Bene-berak. 
Neither of these two places, however, has been 
identified. By Eusebius and Jerome Jehud is not 
named. Dr. Robinson (ii. 242) mentions that a 
place called el- Yehtdiyeh exists in the neighbor- 
hood of Lydd, but he did not visit it. It is, how- 
ever, inserted on Van de Velde’s map at 7 miles 
east of Jaffa and 5 north of Lydd. This agrees 
with the statement of Schwarz (141) that “ Jehud 
is the village Jehudie, 74 miles S. E. of Jaffa,’’ ex- 
cept as to the direction, which is nearer E. than 
S. E. G 


JEHUDI (“TV = Jew: § “lovdly; Alex. 
lovdes: Judi), son of Nethaniah, a man ernployed 
by the princes of Jehoiakim's court to fetch Baruch 
to read Jeremiah’s denunciation (Jer. xxxvi. 14), 
and then by the king to fetch the volume itself and 
read it to him (21, 23). 

JEHUDIVAH TPT [the Jewess]: 
"Abia; [Vat. Adea;] Alex. 18ia: Judai). There 
is really no such name in the Heb. Bible as that 
which our A. V. exhibits at 1 Chr. iv. 18. If it 
is a proper name at all it is Ha-jehudijah, like 
Ham-melech, Hak-koz, ete.; and it seems to be 
rather an appellative, ‘‘ the Jewess."’ As far as an 
opinion can be formed of so obscure and apparently 
corrupt a passage, Mered, a descendant of Caleb 
the son of Jephunneh, and whose towns, Gedor, 
Socho, and Eshtemoa, lay in the south of Judah, 
married two wives —one a Jewess, the other an 
Egyptian, a daughter of Pharaoh. The Jewess 
was sister of Naham, the father of the cities of 
Keilah and Eshtemoa. The descendants of Mered 
by his two wives are given in vv. 18, 19, and per- 
haps in the latter part of ver. 17. Hodijah in ver. 
19 is doubtless a corruption of Ha-jehudijah, “the 


Jewess,"’ the letters ‘771 having fallen out from 


the end of WN and the beginning of the fol- 
lowing word; and the full stop at the end of ver. 
18 should be removed, so as to read as a recapitu- 
lation of what precedes: “ These are the sons of 
Bithiah, the daughter of Pharaoh, which Mered 
took (for his wife), and the sons of his wife, the 
Jewess, the sister of Naham (which Nabam was) 
the father of Keilah, whose inhabitants are Gar- 
mites, and of Eshtemoa, whose inhabitants are 
Maa bathites;'’ the last being named possibly 
from Maachah, Caleb's concubine, as the Ephra- 
thites were from Ephrata. Bertheau (Chronik) 
arrives at the same general result, by proposing to 
place the closing rons of ver. 18 before the words 
79 
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« And she bare Miriam,” etc., in ver. 17. See also 
Vatablus. A. C. HL 

JE’‘HUSH (EADS [collecting, bringing t- 
gether, Fiirst, Dietr.]: ‘Ids; [Vat. Tay;] Alex. 
laias: Us), son of Eshek, a remote descendant of 
Saul (1 Chr. viii. 39). ‘The parallel genealogy in 
ch. ix. stops short of this man. 

For the representation of Ain by H, see JEHIEL, 
MEHUNIM, etc. 


JEVEL (“N*Y? [perh. treasure of God, 
Ges.]: Jehiel). 1. laa. ) A chief man among 
the Reubenites, one of the house of Joel (1 Chr. v 
7). 

2. (lei#as Alex. once 16:mA; [Vat. FA. in xvi. 
5, EsecnA.]) A Merarite Levite, one of the gate- 
keepers (O° DW) A. V. “porters,” and “ door- 
keepers '’) to the sacred tent, at the first establish- 
ment of the Ark in Jerusalem (1 Chr. xv. 18). 
His duty was also to play the harp (ver. 21), or the 
psaltery and harp (xvi. 5), in the service before the 
gis 


3. (EAeiA, [Vat. EAeana,] Alex. EAenA.) 
A Gershonite Levite, one of the Benc-Asaph (sons 
of A.], forefather of JAHAZIEL in the time of king 
Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xxi. 14). 


4. (SSID, s. e. Jeuel, but the A. V. follows 
the correction of the Kert: "Ie:fA.) The Scribe 


("5°Oi7) who kept the account of the numbers 
of king Uzziah’s irregular predatory warriors 
(AIT, A. V. “bands,” 2 Chr. xxvi. 11). 

5. (Jeuel, as in the preceding; but the A. V. 
again follows the Keri: "techA: Jahiel.) A Ger- 
shonite Levite, one of the Bene-Elizaphan, who 
assisted in the restoration of the house of Jehovah 
under king Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 13). 

6. (‘lechA, [Vat. E:ina,] Alex. IeinA.) One 
of the chiefs (“7W) of the Levites in the time of 
Josiah, and an assistant in the rites at his great 
Passover (2 Chr. xxxv. 9). 

7. (Jeuel as above, but in Keri and A. V. Jeiel: 
"IefaA, [Vat. Evesa,] Alex. ErnA.) One of the 
Bene-Adonikam who formed part of the caravan of 
Ezra from Babylon to Jerusalem (Ez. viii. 13). In 
Esdras the name is JEUEL. 

8. (IahaA, Alex. leesnA.) A layman, of the 
Bene Nebo, who had taken a foreign wife and had 
to relinquish her (Ezr. x. 43). In Esdras it is 
omitted from the Greek and A. V., though the 
Vulgate has /delus. 


JEKAB‘ZEEL (NED? [God who assem 
bles, brings together]: Vat. (Alex. FA.! omit; 
FA.3 Comp.] KaBoenA: Cabseel), a fuller form 
of the name of KABZEEL, the most remote city 
of Judah on the southern frontier. This form 
occurs only in the list of the places reoccupied after 
the Captivity (Neh. xi. 25). G. 


JEKA’MEAM (BY) [who assembles the 
people]: "lexeulas, lexpodu; Alex. [in xxiv. 23,] 
lexeuia: Jecmaam, Jecmaan), a Levite in the time 

of King David: fourth of the sons of Hebron, the 
son of Kohath (1 Chr. xxiii. 19, xxiv. 23). 


JEKAMI’AH (7113}2) [Jehovah collects, or 


endures}: "lexeulas [Vat. ~mer-]; Alex. lexoucas: 
[camins), son of Shallum, in the line of Ahlai, 
about contemporary with king Ahaz. In another 
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passage the same name, borne by a different person, 
is given JECAMIAH (1 Chr. ii. 41). [JARHA.] 


JEKU THIEL (OS [perh. fear of 
God, piety, Dictr. Ges.]: 6 Xerihr; Alex. lexOuna; 
[Comp. "lexourihA:] Jcuthtel), a man recorded in 
the genealogies of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 18) as the son 
of a certain Ezrah by his Jewish wife (A. V. Jehu- 
dijah). and in his turn the father, or founder, of 
the town of Zanoah. This passage in the Targum 
is not without a certain interest. Jered is inter- 
preted to mean Moses, and each of the names fol- 
lowing are taken as titles borne by him. Jekuthiel 
— “trust in God '' — is so applied « because in his 
days the Israelites trusted in the God of heaven for 
forty yeara in the wilderness.” 

In a remarkable prayer used by the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews in the concluding service of the 
Sabbath, Elijah is invoked as having had “ tidings 
of peace delivered to him by the hand of Jekuthiel.”’ 
This is explained to refer to some transaction in 
the life of Phineas, with whom Elijah is, in the 
traditions of the Jews, believed to be identical (see 
the quotations in Modern Judaism, p. 229). 


JEMIMA (iE) [dove]: ‘Hypa: Dies, 


as if from D1, “a day "’), the eldest of the three 
daughters born to Job after the restoration of his 
prosperity (Job xlii. 14). Rosenmiiller compares 
the name to the classical Diana; but Gesenius iden- 
tifies it with an Arabic word signifying “dove.” 
The Rev. C. Forster (//istorical Geography of Ara- 
bia, ii. 67), in tracing the posterity of Job in Arabia, 
considers that the name of Jemima survives in 
Jemama, the name of the central province of the 
Arabian peninsula, which, according to an Arabian 
tradition (see Bochart, Phaleg, ii. § 26), was called 
after Jemaina, an ancient queen of the Arabians. 
W. T. B. 
JEM’NAAN (‘leuvady; [Sin.! Aupuay, Sin.c* 
leuvaa:}] Vulg. omits), mentioned among the places 
on the sea-coast of Palestine to which the panic of 
the incursion of Holofernes extended (Jud. ii. 28). 
No doubt JABNEEL — generally called Jamnia by 
the Greek writers — is intended. ‘The omission of 
Joppa however is remarkable. G. 


JEMU’EL (OSI? [God is light, First; 
wink, assenting, Dietr.; but uncertain}: "leyoutA; 
[Vat. in Ex., leuinA:] Jamuel), the eldest son of 
Simeon (Gen. xlvi. 10; Ex. vi. 15). In the lists 
of Num. xxvi. and 1 Chr. iv. the name is given as 
NEMUEL, which Gesenius decides to be the cor- 
rupted form. 


JEPHTHAE (‘lepéde: Jephte), Heb. xi. 32. 
The Greek form of the name JEPHTHAH. 


JEPHTHAH (MP5), i.e. Yiphtah [he, i.e. 
God, will open, free]: "lepOde: Jephte), a judge, 
about B. c. 1143-1137. His history is contained 
in Judg. xi. 1-xii. 7. He was a Gileadite, the son 
of Gilead @ and a concubine. Driven by the legiti- 
mate sons from his father's inheritance, he went to 
Tob, and became the head of a company of free- 
booters in a debatable land probably belonging to 
Ammon (2 Sam. x. 6). The idolatrous Israelites 
in Gilead were at that time smarting under the 
oppression of an Ammionitish king; and Jephthah 


@ * Probably a patronymic there — a native of that 
tountry ; see Gerd, 4, note (Amer. ed ). H. 
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was led, as well by the unsettled character of the 
age as by his own family circumstances, to adopt a 
kind of life unrestrained, adventurous, and insecare 
as that of a Scottish border-chieftain in the middle 
ages. It was not unlike the life which David after- 
wards led at Ziklag, with this exception, that Jeph- 
thah had no friend among the heathen in whose 
land he lived. His fame as a bold and successful 
captain was carried back to his native Gilead; and 
when the time was ripe for throwing off the yoke 
of Ammon, the Gileadite elders sought in vain for 
any leader, who in an equal degree with the tase 
born outcast could command the confidence of bis 
countrymen. Jephthah consented to become their 
captain, on the condition — solemnly ratified before 
the Lord in Mizpeh —that in the event of his 
success against Ammon he should still remain aa 
their acknowledged head. Messages, urging their 
respective claims to occupy the trans-Jorcanie re 
gion, were exchanged Letween the Ammonitish king 
and Jephthah. ‘Then the Spirit of the Lord ts. ¢. 
* force of mind for great undertakings, and bodily 
strength,’ Tanchum: comp. Judg. iii. 10, vi. 34, 
xi. 29, xiv. 6, xv. 14) came upon Jephthah. He 
collected warriors throughout Gilead and Manasseh, 
the provinces which acknowledged bis authority. 
And then he vowed his vow unto the I.ord, + what- 
soever cometh forth [t. e. first] of the doors of my 
house to ineet me, when I return in peace from the 
children of Ammon, shall surely be Jehovah's, and 
I will offer it up for a burnt-offering."". The Am- 
monites were routed with great slauchter. Twenty 
cities, from Aroer on the Arnon to Minnith and to 
Abel Keramim, were taken from them. But 2s 
the conqueror returned to Mizpeh there came out 
to meet him a procession of damsels with dances 
and timbrels, and among them — the first person 
from his own house — his daughter and only child. 
“Alas! my daughter, thou hast brought me very 
low,’’ was the greeting of the heart-stricken father. 
But the high-minded maiden is ready for ans per- 
sonal suffering in the hour of her father’s triuniph. 
Only she asks for a respite of two months to with- 
draw to her native mountains, and in their recesses 
to weep with her virgin-friends over the early dis- 
appointment of her life. When that time was 
ended she returned to her father; and “he did 
unto her his vow." 

But Jephthah had not long leisure, even if he 
were disposed, for the indulgence of domestic grief. 
The proud tribe of Ephraim challenged his richt 
to go to war, as he had done without their coencur- 
rence, against Ammon; and thev proceeded to vin- 
dicate the absurd claim by invading Jepbthah in 
Gilead. They did hut add to his triumph which 
they envied. He first defeated them, then inter- 
cepted the fugitives at the fords of Jordan, and there, 
having insultingly identified them as Ephraimites 
by their peculiar pronunciation, he put forty-two 
thousand men to the sword. 

The eminent oftice for which Jephthah had stip- 
ulated as the reward of his exertions, and the glory 
which he had won, did not long abide with him. 
He judged Israel six years and died. 

It is generally conjectured that his jurisdiction 
was limited to the trans-Jordanic region. 

The peculiar expression, xi. 34, faithfully trans- 
lated in the marvin of the A. V., has been inter- 
preted as signifying that Jephthah had step-chil 
dren. 

That the daughter of Jephthah was really offered 
up to God in sacrifice, slain by the hand of ber 
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rather and then burned — is a horrible conclusion ; 
but one which it seems impossible to avoid. This 
was understood to be the meaning of the text by 
Jonathan the paraphrast, and Rashi, by Josephus, 
Ant. v. T, § 10, and by perhaps all the early Chris- 
tian Fathers, as Origen, «n Joannem, tom. vi. cap. 
36; Chrysostom, Hom. ad pop. Antioch. xiv. 3, 
Opp. ii. 145: Theodoret, Quest. in Jud. xx.; 
Jerome, kp. ad Jul. 118, Opp. i. 791, &e.; Augus- 
tine, Quest. tn Jud. viii. § 49, Opp. iii. 1, p. 610. 
For the firat eleven centuries of the Christian era 
this was the current, perhaps the universal opinion 
of Jews and Christians. Yet none of them exten- 
uates the act of Jephthah. Josephus calls it neither 
lawful nor pleasing to God. Jewish writers say 
that he ought to have referred it to the hizh-priest ; 
but either he failed to do so, or the high-priest 
culpably omitted to prevent the rash act. Origen 
strictly confines his praise to the herviam of Jeph- 
thah's dauchter. 

Another interpretation was suggested by Joseph 
Kimchi. He supposed that, instead of being sacri- 
ficed, she was shut up in a house which her father 
built for the purpose, and that she was there visited 
by the daughters of Israel four days in each year 
so long as she lived. This interpretation has been 
adopted by many eminent men, as by Levi ben 
Gersom and Bechai amoung the Jews, and by Dru- 
sius, Grotius, Estius, de Dieu, Bishop Hall, Water- 
land, Dr. Hales, and others. More names of the 
same period, and of not less authority, mizht how- 
ever be adduced on the other side. Lighttvot once 
thought -(Arubhin, § 16) that Jephthah did not 
alay his daughter; but upon more mature reflection 
he came to the opposite conclusion (//armony, etc. ; 
Judg. xi., Works, i. 51). 

Each of these two opinions is supported by argu- 
ments grounded on the original text and on the 
customs of the Jews. (1.) In Judg. xi. 31, the 
word translated in the A. V. “ whatsoever ’’ knows 
no distinction of gender, and may as correctly be 
translated ‘ whosoever; '’ and in favor of the latter 
version it is urged that Jephthah could not have 
expected to be met by an ox or other animal fit for 
sacrifice, coming forth from the door of his house; 
and that it was obviously his intention to signalize 
his thanksgiving for victory by devoting some 
huinan being to destruction, to that end perverting 
the statute, Lev. xxvii. 28, 29 (given with another 
purpose, on which see Jahn, Archeologyia, § 294, 
or Ewald, Allerthimer, 89), to the taking of a life 
which was not forfeit to the law. (2.) To J. 
Kimchi’s proposal to translate ‘and I will offer,"’ 
verse 31, ‘or I will offer,” it has been replied that 
this sense of the conjunction is rare, that it is not 
intended in two vows couched in parallel phrase- 
olozy, Gen. xxviii. 21, 22, and 1 Sam. i. 11, and 
that it creates two alternatives between which there 
is no opposition. (3.) The word rendered in A. V. 
‘6 to lament,” or “to talk with,"’ verse 40, is trans- 
lated by later scholars, as in Judg. v. 11, ‘to cele- 
brate.”” (4.) It has been said that if Jephthah 
put his daughter to death, according to verse 39, 
it is unmeaning to add that she “knew no man;”’ 
but on the other hand it is urged that this cireum- 
stance is added as setting in a stronger light the 
rashness of Jephthah and the heroism of his 
daughter. (5.) It has been argued that human 
sacrifices were opposed to the principles of the Jew- 
ish law, and therefore a Jew could not have intended 
to make a thank-offering of that sort; but it is 
replied that a Gileadite born in a lawless age, living 
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as a freebooter in the midst of rude and idolatrous 
people who practiced such sacrifices, was not likely 
to be unusually acquainted with or to pay unusual 
respect to the pure and humane laws of Israel. 
(6.) Lastly, it has been argued that a life of religious 
celibacy is without injunction or example to favor 
it in the O. T. 

Some persons, mindful of the enrollment of Jeph- 
thah among the heroes of faith in Heb. xi. 32, as 
well as of the expression ‘the Spirit of the Lord 
came upon him,” Judg. xi. 29, have therefore 
scrupled to believe that he could be guilty of such 
a sin as the murder of his child. But it must be? 
remembered also that deep sins of several other 
faithful men are recorded in Scripture, sometimes 
without comment; and as Jephthah had time after- 
wards, so he may have had grace to repent of his 
vow and his fulfillment of it. At least we know 
that he felt remorse, which is often the foreshadow 
of retribution or the harbinger of repentance. 

Doubtless theological opinions have sometimes 
had the eftect of leading men to prefer one view of 
Jephthah’s vow to the other. Selden mentions that 
Genebrard was told by a Jew that Kimchi's inter- 
pretation was devised in order to prevent Christians 
quoting the sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter as a 
type of the sacrifice of the Son of God. And 
Christians, who desire or fear an example alleved 
in favor of celibate vows or of the fallibility of in- 
spired men, may become partial judges of the 
question. . 

The subject is discussed at length in Augustine, 
l. ce. Opp. iii. 1, p. 610; a Treatise by L. Capellus 
inserted in Crit. Sacr. on Judg. xi.; Bp. Hall's 
Contemplations on O. T., bk. x.; Selden, De jure 
naturali et gentium, iv. § 11; Lightfoot. Sermon 
on Judg. xi. 39, in Works, ii. 1215; Pfeiffer, De 
voto Jephte, Opp. 591; Dr. Hales’ Analysis of 
Chronology, ii. 288; and in Rosenmiiller’s Scholia. 

W. T. B. 


* It may be well to remind the reader that Kim- 
chi’s suggestion (mentioned above) appears as a mar- 
ginal reading of the A. V.: It ‘shall surely be 
the Lord’s, or I will offer it up for a burnt-offer- 
ing.’ ‘This disjunctive construction makes the 
vow of Jephthah not absolute, but conditional: it 
left him at liberty to pursue one course or another, 
according to the nature of the offering which he 
might be called to make, on ascertaining who or 
what should come forth to meet him from his house. 
But this solution does violence to the Hebrew sen- 
tence. Prof. Cassel, in his elaborate article on 
this subject (Herzog's Real-Encyk. vi. 466-478), 
maintains that Jephthah, when he made his vow, 
was not thinking of the possibility of a human 
sacrifice, or of an animal sacrifice of any sort, but 
employed the term “ burnt-offering ’’ in a spiritual 
sense; that is, using the expressive word to denote 
completeness of consecration, he meant that he would 
devote to God's special and perpetual service the 
first person of his household whom he should meet. 
The event showed that among all the contingencies 
he had no thought that this person would be his 
own child; but so it proved, and he fulfilled the 
vow in consigning her to a life of celibacy, and thus 
destroying his own last hope of posterity. The 
first clause of the vow, it is argued, defines the 
second: a literal burnt-offering cannot be meant, 
but one which consists in being the Icrd's. It 
must be admitted that no exact parallel can be 
found to justify this peculiar meaning of the word 
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(794y). This author presents the same view in 
his Richter und Ruth, pp. 106-114. Keil and 
Delitzsch discuss the question (idl. Commentary 
on the O. T., iv. 386-395), and decide, in like man- 
ner, against the idea of a literal sacrifice. 

Wordsworth (Holy Bible, with Notes, ii, pt. i. 128 
ff.) sums up his review of the different explanations 
with the remark, that the predominance of argu- 
ment and authority favors the opinion “ that Jeph- 
thah did actually offer his daughter, not against her 
will, but with her consent, a burnt offering to the 
elord. . . . But we may not pause here. ‘There is 
a beautiful light shed upon the gloom of this dark 
history, reflected from the youthful form of the 
maiden of Gilead, Jephthah’s daughter. . . . She 
is not like the Iphigenia of the Greek story. She 
offers her own life a willing sacrifice; and in her 
love for her father’s name, and in calm resvlve that 
all should know that she is a willing sacrifice, and 
with tender and delicate consideration for her 
father, and in order that no one may charge him 
with having sacrificed her against her own free will, 
she craves respite and liberty for two montha, that 
she may range freely on the mountains, apart from 
the world, and prepare herself for the day of suffer- 
ing, and for another life. In full foresight of death, 
she comes down from her mountain liberty at the 
appointed time to ofler her virgin soul for the fulfill- 
ment of her father’s vow. Her name was held in 
honor in Israel. The daughters of Israel went 
yearly to lament her — or rather to celebrate her 
— for four days.” 

Finally, let it be said, this is one of those acts 
which the Scripture history simply relates, but 
leaves the judgment of them to’ the reader. We 
cannot, without being unjust to the morality of 
the Bible, insist too much on this distinction. In 
itself considered, it is immaterial to the correctness 
or incorrectness of our interpretation of Jephthah’s 
vow, whether this interpretation exalts or lowers 
our estimate of his character. ‘The commendation 
of his faith (Heb. xi. 32) does not extend to all his 
actions. ‘The same allowance is due to him for 
frailty and aberrations that we make in behalf of 
others associated with him in the same catalogue 
af examples of heroic faith. H. 


JEPHUN’NE (‘lepovvy: Jephone), Ecclus. 
xlvi. 7. [JEPHUNNEH.] 


JEPHUN’NEH (7125) [perh. for whom a 
way is prepared]: Jephone). 1. (‘lepovvi.) Father 
of Caleb the spy, who is usually designated as 
‘Caleb the son of Jephunneh.”” He appears to have 
belonged to an Edomitish tribe called Kenezites, 
from Kenaz their founder; but his father or other 
ancestors are not named. (CALEB, 2; KENAz.] 
(See Num. sili. 6, &c., xxxii. 12, &c.; Josh. xiv. 
‘ld, &c.; 1 Chr. iv. 15.) 


3. (‘Iepivd in both MSS. [rather, Rom. Alex. ; 
Vat. Ipiva].) A descendant of Asher, eldest of 
the three sons of Jether (1 Chr. vii. 38). 

A. C. H. 

JE’RAH (7 [new moon]: [in Gen.,] "lapdx 

Alex. 1 Comp. ‘Iepdy; in 1 Chr., Rom. Vat. 
i Bey Ald. ‘laBéo, Comp. "Idpe:) Jare), the 
fourth in order of the sons of Joktan (Gen. x. 26; 
1 Chr. i. 20) and the progenitor of a tribe of 
southern Arabia. He has not been satisfactorily 
identified with the name of any Arabian place or 


tribe, though a fortress (and probably an old town, ! 


JERAH 


like the numerous fortified places in the Yen 
of the old Himyerite kingdom) named Yerakh 


( ely = FT) is mentioned as belonging to 


the district of the Nijjad (Vardsi?, 8. y. Yerakh). 
which is in Mahreh, at the extremity of the Yemen 


(Kdmoos, in article hse; cf. ARAura). The 
similarity of name, however, and the other indica 
tions, we are not disposed to lay much stress on. 
A very different identification has heen proposed 
by Bochart (Phaleg, ii. 19). He translates Jerah 
=the moon” into Arabic, and finds the de 
scendants of Jerah in the Alilei, a people dwelling 
near the Red Sea (Agatharch. ap. Diod. Sic. iii. 
45), on the strength of a passage in Herodotus 
(iii. 8), in which he says of the Arabs, ‘' Bacchus 
they call in their language Orotal; and Urania, 
Alilat.” He further suggests that these Alilzi 
are the Benee-Hilal of more modern times, Hil 


(S30) meaning, in Arabic, “the moon when, 


o 
being near the sun, it shows a narrow rim of light.” 
Gesenius does not object to this theory, which be 
quotes; but says that the opinion of Michaelis 
(Sjrcileg. ii. 60) is more probable; the latter scholar 
finding Jerah in the “coast of the moon" (cor- 


7r"o 


rectly, “low land of the moon,” youl 


2? 
wt), 
Joe 
da>) 
-—in each case the moon being “kamar," not 
hilal.”” The former is ‘a place between Zafari 
and Esh-Shibr’’ (Aamovs): the latter in the same 
part, but more inland; both being, as Gesenius re 
marks, near to Hadramawt, next to which, in the 
order of the names, is Jerah in the record in 
Genesis; and the same argument may be adduced 
in favor of our own possible identification with the 
fortress of Yeraikh, named at the commencement 
of this article. Whatever may be said in support 
of translating Jerah, as both Bochart and Michaelis 
have done, the former's theory involves some grave 

difticulties, which must be stated. 

The statement of Herodotus ahove quoted (cf. i. 
131, “the Arabians call Venus Alitta '’), that Alilat 
signifies Urania, cannot be accepted without further 
evidence than we at present possess. Alilat was 
almost doubtless the same as the object of worship 
called by the Arabs “ Fl-Latt,”’ and any new intor- 
mation respecting the latter is therefore important. 
It would require too much space in this work to 
state the various opinions of the Arabs respecting 
E]-Latt, its etymology, etc., as collected in the 
great MS. Lexicon entitled the * Mohkam,"’ a work 


little known in Europe; from which (articles oS 
and (¢ ) we give the following particulars. « F- 


Latt"’ is [generally] said to be originally « Eb 
Lath," the name of an object of worship. a0 called 
by the appellation of a man who used to moisten 
meal of parched barley (saweek) with clarified butler 
or the like, at the place thereof, for the pilgrims: 
“ F]-Latt”’ signifying “the person who perforns 
that operation.” The object of worship itself is 
said to have been a mass of rock [upon which be 
mviztened the meal; and which was more properly 


freq. 


or in the ‘mountain of the moon” (roi t 
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salled “the Rock of El-Latt ’’]: after the death of 

the man above mentioned this rock was worshipped. 

But some say that “ El-Latt”’ is originally “ El- 
2a @W@ 


Ttheh”’ (xo NVI), meaning [not “the Goddess,” 
> 


but] “the Serpent.” To this we may add from 

Fl-Beydawee (Avan, liii. 19 and 20), El-Latt was 

an idol of Thakeef, at Et-Talf, or of Kureysh, at 
co Ff 


Nakhleh; and was so called from sx: because 


they used to go round about it: or it was called 
« EL-Latt,”” because it was the image of a man who 
used to moisten meal of parched barley with clari- 
fied butter, and to feed the pilgrims. — Our own 
opinion is that it may be a contraction of « El- 
Iiahet” (“the Serpent,’? or perhaps “the God- 
dess’’), pronounced according to the dialect of 
Himyer, with “t¢" instead of “h’’‘in the case of 


a pause. (See the Sildh, MS., art. 59°) It is 
said in the Lexicon entitled the Tahdheed (MS., art. 
gong §); that E]-Kis:i-ee used to pronounce it, in the 


case of a pause, “ El-Lah;"* and that those who 
worshipped it compared its name with that of 
« Allah.” 

Pococke has some remarks on the subject of FI- 
Litt, which the reader may consult (Spec. Hist. 
Arab. p. 90); and also Sir G. Wilkinson, in bis 
notes to Herodotus (ed. Rawlinson, ii. 402, foot- 
note, and Fssay i. to bk. iii.): he seems to be 
wrong, however, In saying that the Arabic “ ‘awel,’ 
‘first’ ’’ [eorrectly, “awwal’’] is “related to” 


Sr, or Allah, etc.; and that Alitta and Mylitta 
are Semitic names derived from “ weled, walada, 
‘to bear children’ (Fssay i. 537). The com- 
parison of Alitta and Mylitta is also extremely 
doubtful; and probably Herodotus assimilated the 
former name to the latter. 

It is necessury to observe, in endeavoring to 
elucidate the ancient religion of the Ishmaelite 
Arabs, that fetishism was largely developed among 
them; and that their idols were generally absurdly 
rude and primitive. Devond that relic of primeval 
revelation which is found in most beliefs — a recog- 
nition of one universal and supreme God — the 
practices of fetishism obtained more or less through- 
out Arabia: on the north giving place to the faith 
of the patriarchs; on the south merging into the 
cosmic worship of the Himyerites. 

That the Alilei were worshippers of Alilat is an 
assumption unsupported by facts; but, whatever 
may be said in its favor, the people in question are 
not the Benee-Hilal, who take their name from a 
kinsman of Mohammed, in the fifth generation 
before him, of the well-known stock of Keys. 
(Caussin, Essai, Tab. X a; Abu-lFida, Mist. 
antcisl., ed. Fleischer, p. 194.) E. S. P. 


JERAHMEEL (ONDITD [object of Guts 


mercy]: ‘lepapehas [Vat. IpazendA, lepeuend, 
-anA, Papena; Alex. IpauenaA, lepeuena, -inA: 
Jerameel). 1. First-born son of Hezron, the son 
of TPharez, the son of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 9, 25-27, 
33, 42). His descendants are given at length in 
the same chap. [AZARIAH, 5; ZABAD.] They 
tnhabited the southern border of Judah (1 Sam. 
«xvii. 10, comp. 8; xxx. 29). 

2. [Vat. Alex. Ipayand.] A Merarite Levite; 


eye or ear. 
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the representative, at the time of the organization 
of the Divine service by king David, of the family 
of Kish, the son of Mahli (1 Chr. xxiv. 29; comp. 
xxiii. 21). . 


3. ["lepenehaA, Alex. -imA, FA. -tana: Jere- 


miel.] Son of Hammelech, or, us the LX X. render 


it, “the king,’ who was employed by Jehoiakim 


to make Jeremiah and Baruch prisoners, after he 


had burnt the roll of Jeremiah'’s prophecy (Jer. 
. xH. 


xxxvi. 26). A. 


JERAHMEELITES, THE (YSQITINT 
{patronym. from the above]: "leopeyd, 5 ‘lepe- 


pea; [Vat. in xxx. 29, IopanaA ;] Alex. IopaunAet, 


Iepapnder: Jerameel). The tribe descended from 


the first of the foregoing persons (1 Sam. xxvii. 10, 


Their cities are also named amongst those to which 
David sent presents from his Amalekite booty (xxx. 


29), although to Achish he had represented that 
he had attacked them. 


JER’ECHUS (‘lépexos [or -xo0; Vat. lep- 
e:xov:) Ericus), 1 Esdr. v. 22. [JERICHO.] 


JE’RED (™ (descent, going down): "Idped: 


Jared). 1. One of the patriarchs before the flood, 
son of Mahalaleel and father of Enoch (1 Chr. i. 2). 


In Genesis the name is given as JARED. 

2. [Jaret.] One of the descendants of Judah 
signalized as the “father —i. e. the founder — of 
Gedor” (1 Chr. iv. 18). He was one of the sons 


of Ezrah by his wife Ha-Jehudijah, #. e. the Jewess. 


The Jews, however, give an allegorical interpreta- 
tion to the passage, and treat this and other names 
therein as titles of Moses — Jered, because he caused 
the manna to descend. Here—as noticed under 


Jabez — the pun, though obvious in Biblical He- 


brew, where Javad (the root of Jordan) means ‘ to 
descend," is concealed in the rabbinical paraphrase, 


which has SYYTS, a word with the same mean- 


ing, but without any relation to Jered, either for 
G. 

JER’EMAI (3 sayl.] Onn [dwellers on 
heights}: ‘Tepapl; Alex. lepeue; [Vat. lepepecu, 
FA. -pec?] Jeraa. a layman; one of the Bene- 
Hashum, who was compelled by Ezra to put away 
his foreign wife (Ezr. x. 33). In the lists of Esdras 
it is omitted. 


JEREMIAH (71ST, as the more usual 


form, or TW), ch. xxxvi--xxxvili.: ‘lepeulas: 
Jeremias, Vulg.; Hieremias, Hieron. et al.). The 
name has been variously explained: by Jerome and 
Simonis (@nomast. p. 535), a8 * the exalted of the 
Lord; *’ by Gesenius (s. v.), as “appointed of the 
Lord;’? by Carpzov (/ntrod. ad lib. V. T. p. iii. 
c. 3), followed by Hengstenberg (Christoluyie des 
A. B. vol. i.), as “ the Lord throws  — the latter 
seeing in the name a prophetic reference to the 
work described in i. 10; [by Dietrich, “whom 
Jehovah founds,” %. ¢. establishes. ] 

I. Life. — It will be convenient to arrange what 
is known as to the life and work of this prophet in 
sections corresponding to its chief periods. The 


] | materials for such an account are to be found almost 


exclusively in the book which bears his name. 
Whatever interest may attach to Jewish or Chris- 
tian traditions connected with his name, they have 
no claim to be regarded as historical, and we are 
left to form what picture we can of the man and 


of his times from the narratives and propt ecies 


which he himself has left. Fortunately, these hive 
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come down to us, though in some disorder, with 
tnusual fullness; and there is no one in the “ goodly 
fellowship of the prophets "' of whom, in his work. 
feelings, sufferings, we have so distinct a knowledge. 
He is for us the great example of the prophetic life, 
the representative of the prophetic order. It is not 
to be wondered at that he should have seemed to 
_ the Christian feeling of the Early Church a type 
of Him in whom that life received ite highest com- 
pletion (Hieron. Comm. tn Jerem. xxiii. 9; Origen. 
Hom. in Jerem. i. and viii.; Aug. de Pras. Dei, 
ec. xxxvii.), or that recent writers should have iden- 
tified him with the “Servant of the Lord "’ in the 
later chapters of Isaiah (Bunsen, Gott in der Ges- 
chichte, i. 425-447; Nagelsbach, art. “Jerem.”’ in 
Herzog’s Real-Encyklop.). 
(1.) Under Josiah, 8. c. 638-608. — In the 13th 
year of the reign of Josiah, the prophet speaks of 


himself as still “a child” ("Y9, i. 6). We can- 


not rely indeed on this word as a chronological 
datum. It may have been used simply as the ex- 
pression of conscious weakness, and as a word of 
age it extends from merest infancy (Ex. ij. 6; 1 
Sam. iv. 21) to adult manhood (1 Sam. xxx. 17: 
1 K. iii. 7). We may at least infer, however, as 
we can trace his life in full activity for upwards of 
furty years from this period, that at the commence- 
ment of that reign he could not have passed out of 
actual childhood. He is described as “the son of 
Hilkiah of the priests that were in Anathoth ’’ (i. 1). 
Were we able, with some earlier (Clem. Al. Sirom. 
i. p. 142; Jerome, Opp. tom. iv. § 116, D.) and 
some later writers (Eichhorn, Calovius, Maldonatus, 
von Bohlen, Umbreit), to identify this Hilkiah with 
the high-priest who bore so large a share in Josiah's 
work of reformation, it would be interesting to 
think of the king and the prophet, so nearly of the 
same age (2 Chr. xxxiv. 1), as growing up together 
under the same training, subject to the same in- 
fluences. Against this hypothesis, however, there 
have heen urged the facts (Carpzov, Keil, Ewald, 
and others) — (1.) that the name is too common 
to be a ground of identification; (2.) that the 
manner in which this Hilkiah is mentioned is 
inconsistent with the notion of his having been the 
High-priest of Israel; (3.) that neither Jeremiah 
himself, nor his opponents, allude to this parentage ; 
(4.) that the priests who lived at Anathoth were 
of the House of Ithamar (1 K. ii. 26; 1 Chr. xxiv. 
8), while the high-priests from Zadok downwards 
were of the line of Kleazar (Carpzov, /nfrod. in lib. 
V. T. Jerem.). The occurrence of the same name 
may be looked on, however, in this as in many 
other instances in the O. T., as a probable indica- 
tien of affinity or friendship; and this, together 
with the coincidences -— (1.) that the uncle of Jere- 
miah (xxxii. 7) bears the same name as the husband 
of Huldah the prophetess (2 K. xxii. 14), and (2.) 
that Ahikam the son of Shaphan, the great sup- 
porter of Hilkiah and Huldah in their work (2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 20) was also, throughout, the great protector 
of the prophet (Jer. xxvi. 24), may help to throw 
some light on the education by which he was pre- 
pared for that work to which he was tanght he had 
been ‘sanctified from his mother's womb.”’ The 
strange Rabbinic tradition (Carpzov, ( c.), that 
eight of the persons most conspicuous in the relig- 
ious history of this period (Jeremiah, Baruch, 
Seraiah, Maaseiah, Hilkiah, Hanameel, Huldah, 
Shallum) were all descended from the harlot Rahab, 
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they were connected, in some way o> other. as 
members of a family. If this were so, we can form 
a tolerably distinct notion of the influences that 
were at work on Jeremiah's youth. The boy would 
hear among the priests of his native town, not three 
miles distant from Jerusalem [ANATHOTH], of the 
idolatries and cruelties of Manasseh and his son 
Amon. He would be trained in the traditional 
precepts and ordinances of the Law. He would 
become acquainted with the names and writings 
of older prophets, such as Micah and Isaiah. As 
he grew up towards manhood, he would hear alac 
of the work which the king and his counsellors were 
carrying on, and of the teaching of the woman 
who alone, or nearly so, in the midst of that relig- 
ious revival, was looked upon as speaking from 
direct prophetic inspiration. In all likelihood. as 
we have seen, he came into actual contact with 
them. Possibly, too, to this period of his life we 
may trace the commencement of that friendship 
with the family of Neriah which was afterwards sc 
fruitful in results. The two brothers Baruch and 
Seraiah both appear as the disciples of the prophet 
(xxxvi. 4, li. 59); both were the sons of Neriah. 
the son of Maaseiah (4. c.); and Maaseiah (2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 8) was governor of Jerusalem, acting with 
Hilkiah and Shaphan in the religious reforms of 
Josiah. As the result of all these influences we 
find in him all the conspicuous features of the 
devout ascetic character: intense consciousness of 
his own weakness, great susceptibility to varving 
emotions, a spirit easily bowed down. But there 
were also, we may believe (assuming only that the 
prophetic character is the development, purified 
and exalted, of the natural, not its contradiction), 
the strong national feelings of an Israelite, the 
desire to see his nation becoming in reality what it 
had been called to be, anxious doubts whether this 
were possible, for a people that had sunk so low 
(ef. Maurice, Prophets and Kings of the O. T., 
Serm. xxii.-xxiv.; Ewald, Piopheten, ii. p. 6-8). 
Left to himeelf, he might have borne his part 
among the reforming priests of Josiah’s reign, free 
from their formalism and hypocrisy. But “the 
word of Jehovah came to him" (i. 2); and by that 
divine voice the secret of his future life was revealed 
to him, at the very time when the work of reforina- 
tion was going on with fresh vigor (2 Chr. xxxiv. 3), 
when he himself was beginning to have the thoughts 
and feelings of a man.2 He was to lay aside all 
self-distrust, all natural fear and trembling (i. 7, 8), 
and to accept his calling as a prophet of Jehovah 
‘set over the nations and over the kingdoms, to 
root out and to pull down, and to destroy and to 
throw down, to build and to plant’’ (i. 10). A 
life-long martyrdom was set before him, a strugcle 
against kings and priests and people (i. 18). When 
was this wonderful mission developed into action ? 
What effect did it have on the inward and outward 
life of the man who received it? For a time, it 
would seem, he held aloof from the work which was 
going on throughout the nation. His name is 
nowhere mentioned in the history of the memorable 
eighteenth year of Josiah. Though five years had 
passed since he had entered on the work of a 
prophet, it is from Huldah, not from him, that the 
king and his princes seek for counsel. The dis- 
covery of the Book of the Law, however (we need 
not now inquire whether it were the Pentateuch as 


@ Carpzov (/. c.) fixes twenty as the probable age 


nay possibly have been a distortion of the fact that | of Jeremiah at the time of his call. 
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a whole, or a lost portion of it, or a compilation 
altogether new), could not fail to exercise an intlu- 
ence on a mind like Jeremigh's: his later writings 
show abundant traces of it (cf. taf.); and the result 
apparently was, that he could not share the hopes 
which others cherished. ‘Io them the reformation 
seemed more thorough than that accomplished by 
Hezekiah. They might think that fasts, and sacri- 
ficea, and the punishment of idolaters, might avert 
the penalties of which they heard in the book so 
strangely found (Deut. xxvii., xxviii., xxxii.), and 
might look forward to a time of prosperity and 
peace, of godliness and security (vii. 4). He saw 
that the reformation was vut a surface one. Israel 
had gone into captivity, and Judah was worse than 
Israel (iii. 11). It was as hard for him as it had 
been for Isaiah, to find among the princes and 
people who worshipped in the Temple, one just, 
truth-seeking man (v. 1, 28). His own work, as 
a priest and prophet, led him to discern the false- 
hood and lust of rule which were at work under 
the form of zeal (v.31). The spoken or written 
prophecies of his contemporaries, Zephaniah, Hab- 
akkuk, Urijah, Huldah, may have served to deepen 
his convictions, that the sentence of condemnation 
was already passed, and that there was no escape 
from it. The strange visions which had followed 
upon his call (i. 11-16) taught him that Jehovah 
would “ hasten"? the performance of His word; 
and if the Scythian inroads of the later years of 
Josiah'’s reign seemed in part to correspond to the 
“destruction coming from the North” (Ewald, 
Propheten in loc.), they could hardly be looked 
upon as exhausting the words that spoke of it. 
Hence, though we have hardly any mention of 
special incidents in the life of Jeremiah during the 
eighteen years between his call and Josiah's death, 
the main features of his life come distinctly enough 
before us. He had even then his experience of the 
bitterness of the lot to which God had called him. 
The duties of the priest, even if he continued to 
discharge them, were merged in those of the new 
and special office. Strange as it was for a priest 
to remain unmarried, his lot was to be one of 
solitude (xvi. 2).¢ It was not for him to enter into 
the house of feasting, or even into that of mourning 
(xvi. 5, 8). From time to time he appeared, clad 
probably in the “rough garment”’ of a prophet 
(Zech. xiii. 4), in Anathoth and Jerusalem. He 
was heard warning and protesting, ‘rising early 
and speaking ’’ (xxv. 3), and as the result of this 
there came “reproach and derision daily ’* (xx. 8). 
He was betrayed by his own kindred (xii. 6), perse- 
cuted with murderous hate by his own townsmen 
(xi. 21), mocked with the taunting question, Where 
is the word of Jehovah? (xvii. 15). And there 
were inner spiritual trials as well as these outward 
ones. He too, like the writers of Job and Ps. 
Ixxiii., was haunted by perplexities rising out of the 
disorders of the world (xii. 1, 2); on him there 
came the bitter feeling, that he was ‘“‘a man of 
contention to the whole earth ’’ (xv. 10); the doubt 
whether his whole work was not a delusion and a 
lie (xx. 7) tempting him at times to fall back into 
silence, until the fire again burnt within him, and 
be was weary of forbearing (xx. 9). Whether the 


@ This is clearly the natural inference from the 
words, and patristic writers take the fact for granted. 
Im later times it has been supposed to have some 
searing on the question of the celibacy of the clergy, 
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passages that have been referred to belong, all of 
them, to this period or a later one, they represent 
that which was inseparable from the prophet's life 
at all times, and which, in a character like Jere- 
miah’s, was developed in its strongest form. ‘To- 
wards the close of the reign, however, he appears 
to have taken some part in the great national ques. 
tions then at issue. The overthrow of the Assyrian 
monarchy to which Manasseh had become tributary 
led the old Egyptian party among the princes of 
Judah to revive their plans, and to urge an alliance 
with Pharaoh-Necho as the only means of safety. 
Jeremiah, following in the footsteps of Isaiah (Is. 
xxx. 1-7), warned them that it would lead only to 
confusion (ii. 18, 36). The policy of Josiah was 
determined, probably, by this counsel. He chose 
to attach himself to the new Chaldean kingdom, 
and lost his life in the vain attempt to stop the 
progress of the Egyptian king. We may think of 
this as one of the first great sorrows of Jeremiah’s 
life. His lamentations for the king (2 Chr. xxxv. 
23)? may have been those of personal friendship. 
They were certainly those of a man who, with 
nothing before him but the prospect of confusion 
and wrong, looks back upon a reign of righteous- 
ness and truth (xxii. 3, 16). 

(2.) Under Jehoahaz (= Shallum), B. c. 608. — 
The short reign of this prince — chosen by the peo- 
ple on hearing of Josiah'’s death, and after three 
months deposed by Pharaoh-Necho — gave little 
scope for direct prophetic action. The fact of his 
deposition, however, shows that he had been set up 
against Egypt, and therefore as representing the 
policy of which Jeremiah had been the advocate; 
and this may account for the tenderness and pity 
with which he speaks of him in his Egyptian exile 
(xxii. 11, 12). 

(3.) Under Jehoiakim, B. c. 607-597. — In the 
weakness and disorder which characterized this 
reiyn, the work of Jeremiah became daily more 
prominent. ‘The king had come to the throne as 
the vassal of Egypt, and for a time the Egyptian 
party was dominant in Jerusalem. It numbered 
among its members many of the princes of Judah, 
many priests and prophets, the Pashurs and the 
Hananiahs. Others, however, remained faithful to 
the policy of Josiah, and held that the only way of 
safety lay in accepting the supremacy of the Chal- 
deans. Jeremiah appeared as the chief represen- 
tative of this party. He had learnt to discern the 
signs of the times; the evils of the nation were 
not to be cured by any half-measures of reform, or 
by foreign alliances. ‘The king of Babylon was 
God's servant (xxv. 9, xxvii. 6), doing his work 
and was for a time to prevail over all resistance. 
Hard as it was for one who sympathized so deeply 
with all the sufferings of his country, this was the 
conviction to which he had to bring himself. He 
had to expose himself to the suspicion of treachery 
by declaring it. Men claiming to be prophets had 
their “word of Jehovah" to set against his (xiv. 
13, xxiii. 7), and all that he could do was to com- 
mit his cause to God, and wait for the result. 
Some of the most striking scenes in this conflict 
are brought before us with great vividness. Soon 
alter the accession of Jehoiakim, on one of the sol- 


and has been denied by Protestant and reasserted by 
Romish critics accordingly (cf. Carpzov, /. ¢.). 

6b The hypothesis which ascribes these lamentations 
to Jeremiah of Libnah, Josiah’s father-in-law, is hardly 
worth refuting. 
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emn feast-days — when the courts of the Temple 
were filled with worshippers from all the cities of 
Judah —the prophet appeared, to utter the mes- 
vage that Jerusalem should become a curse, that 
the Temple should share the fate of the tabernacle 
of Shiloh (xxvi. 6). Then it was that the great 
struggle of his life began: priests and prophets 
and people joined in the demand for his death 
(xxvi. 8). The princes of Judah, among whom 
were still many of the counsellors of Josiah, or 
their sons, endeavored to protect him (xxvi. 16). 
His friends appealed to the precedent of Micah the 
Morasthite, who in the reign of Hezekiah had ut- 
tered a like prophecy with impunity, and so fora 
time he escaped. The fate of one who was stirred 
up to prophesy in the same strain showed, however, 
what he might expect from the weak and cruel 
king. If Jeremiah was not at once hunted to 
death, like Urijah (xxvi. 23), it was only because 
his friend Ahikam was powerful enough to protect 
him. ‘The fourth year of Jehoiakim was yet more 
memorable. The battle of Carchemish overthrew 
the hopes of the Egyptian party (xlvi. 2), and the 
armies of Nebuchadnezzar drove those who had no 
defenced cities to take refuge in Jerusalem (xxxv. 
11). As one of the consequences of this, we have 
the interesting episode of the Rechabites. The 
mind of the prophet, ascetic in his habits, shrink- 
ing from the common forms of social life, was nat- 
urally enough drawn towards the tribe which was 
at once conspicuous for its abstinence from wine 
and its traditional hatred of idolatry (2 K. x. 15). 
The occurrence of the name of Jeremiah among 
them, and their ready reception into the Temple, 
may point, perhaps, to a previous intimacy with 
him and his brother priests. Now they and their 
mode of life had a new significance for him. They, 
with their reverence for the precepts of the founder 
of their tribe, were as a living protest avainst the 
disobedience of the men of Judah to a higher law 
(xxxv. 18). In this year too came another solemn 
message to the king: prophecies which had been 
uttered, here and there at intervals, were now to be 
gathered together, written in a book, and read asa 
whole in the hearing of the people. Baruch, al- 
ready known as the l’rophet’s disciple, acted as 
scribe; and in the following year, when a solemn 
fast-day called the whole people together in the 
Temple (xxxvi. 1-9), Jeremiah — hindered himself, 
we know not how— sent him to proclaim them. 
The result was as it had been before: the princes 
of Judah connived at the escape of the prophet 
and his scribe (xxxvi. 19). The king vented his 
impotent rage upon the scroll which Jeremiah had 
written. Jeremiah and Baruch, in their retirement, 
re-wrote it with many added prophecies: among 
them, probably, the special prediction that the king 
should die by the sword, and be cast out unburied 
and dishonored (xxii. 30). In ch. xlv., which be- 
longs to this period, we have a gliinpse into the 
relations which existed between the master and the 
scholar, and into what at that time were the 
thoughts of each of them. Baruch, younger and 
more eager, had expected a change for the better. 
To play a prominent part in the impending crisis, 
to he the bero of a national revival, to gain the 
favor of the conqueror whose coming he announced 
— this, or something like this, had been the vision 
that had come before him, and when this passed 
away he sank into despair at the seeming fruitless- 
ness of his efforts. Jeremiah had passed through 
that phase of trial and could sympathize with it 
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and knew how to meet it. To the mind of his 
disciple, as once to his own, the future was revealed 
in all its dreariness. He was not to seck “great 
things ’’ for himself in the midst of his country's 
ruin: his life, and that only, was to be given him 
“for a prey.”’ As the danger drew nearer, there 
was given to the Prophet a clearer insight into the 
purposes of God for his people. He might have 
thought before, as others did, that the chastisement 
would be but for a short time, that repentance 
would lead to strength, and that the yoke of the 
Chaldeans might soon be shaken off: now he learnt 
that it would last for seventy years (xxv. 12), til 
he and all that generation had passed away. Nor 
was it on Judah only that the king of Babylon was 
to execute the judgments of Jehovah: all nations 
that were within the prophet’s ken were to drink 
as fully as she did of “the wine-cup of His fury" 
(xxv. 15-38). In the absence of special dates for 
other events in the reign of Jehoiakim, we may 
bring together into one picture some of the meet 
striking features of this period of Jeremiah’s life. 
As the danger from the Chaldeans became more 
threatening, the persecution against him grew hot- 
ter, his own thoughts were more bitter and despond- 
ing (xviii.). The people sought his life: his voice 
ruse up in the prayer that God would deliver and 
avenge him. Common facts became significant to 
him of new and wonderful truths; the work of the 
potter aiming at the production of a perfect fonn, 
rejecting the vessels which did not attain to it, 
became a parable of God's dealings with Israel and 
with the world (xviii. 1-6; comp. Maurice, PrepA. 
and Kings, \.¢.), That thought he soon repro- 
duced in act as well as word. Standing in the 
valley of Ben-Hinnom, he broke the earthen vessel 
he carried in his hands, and prophesied to the peo- 
ple that the whole city should be defiled with the 
dead, as that valley had been, within their memory, 
by Josiah (xix. 10-13). The boldness of the speech 
and act drew upon him immediate punishment. 
The priest Pashur smote and put him «in the 
stocks ’’ (xx. 2); and then there came upon him, 
as in all seasons of suffering, the sense of failure 
and weakness. The work of God's messengers 
seemed to him too terrible to be borne: he would 
fain have withdrawn from it (xx. 9). He used for 
himself the cry of wailing that had belonced to the 
extremest agony of Job (xx. 14-18). The vears 
that followed brought no change for the better. 
Famine and drouglit were added to the miseries of 
the people (xiv. 1), but false prophets still deceived 
them with assurances of plenty; and Jeremiah was 
looked on with dislike, as ‘a prophet of evil,’ and 
‘every one cursed”’ him (xv.10). He was set, 
however, “as a fenced brazen wall’ (xv. 20). 
and went on with his work, reproving king and 
nobles and people; as for other sins. so also 

cially for their desecration of the Sabbath (xvii. 
19-27), for their blind reverence for the Temple, 
and yet blinder trust in it, even while they were 
worshipping the Queen of Heaven in the very streets 
of Jerusalem (vii. 14, 18). Now too, as before, his 
work extended to other nations: they were not to 
exult in the downfall of Judah, but to share it. 
All were to be swallowed up in the empire of the 
Chaldeeans (xlviii.-xlix.). If there had heen nothing 
beyond this, no hope for Israel or this world but 
that of a universal monarchy resting on brute 
strencth, the prospect would have been altogether 
overwhelming; but through this darkness there 
gleamed the dawning of a glorious }ope. When 
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the seventy years were over, there was to be a 
restoration as wonderful as that from Egypt had 
been (xxxiii. 7). In the far off future there was 
the vision of a renewed kingdom; of a “righteous 
branch " of the house of David, “executing judg- 
ment and justice,” of Israel and Judah dwelling 
safely, once more united, under “the Lord our 
Righteousness "’ (xxiii. 5, 6). 

It is doubtful how far we can deal with the 
strange narrative of ch. xiii. as a fact in Jeremiah’s 
life. Ewald (Propheten des A. B., in loc.) rejects 
the reading “ Euphrates "’ altogether; Hitzig, fol- 
lowing Bochart, conjectures Ephratah. Most other 
modern commentators look on the narrative as 
merely symbolic. Assutning, however (with Cal- 
met aud Henderson, and the consensus of patristic 
expositors), that here, as in xix. 1, 10, xxvii. 2; Is. 
xx. 2, the symbols, however strange they might 
seem, were acts and not visions, it is open to us to 
conjecture that in this visit to the land of the Chal- 
dzeans may have originated his acquaintance with 
the princes and commanders who afterwards be- 
friended him. The special commands given in his 
favor by Nebuchadnezzar (xxxix. 11) seem at any 
rate to imply some previous knowledge. 

(4.) Under Jehoiachin (=Jeconiah), B. c. 597. 
— The danger which Jeremiah had so long fore- 
told, at last came near. First Jehoiakim, and after- 
wards his successor, were carried into exile, and 
with them all that constituted the worth and 
strencth of the nation, — princes, warriors, arti- 
sans (2 K. xxiv.). Among them too were some of 
the false prophets who had encouraged the people 
with the hype of a speedy deliverance, and could 
not yet abandon their blind confidence. Of the 
work of the prophet in this short reign we have 
but the fragmentary record of xxii. 24-30. We 
may infer, however, from the language of his later 
prophecies, that he looked with sympathy and _ sor- 
row on the fate of the exiles in Babylon; and that 
the fulfillment of all that he had been told to utter 
made him stronger than ever in his resistance to all 
achemes of independence and revolt. 

(5.) Under Zedekiah, B. c. 597-586. — In this 
prince (probably, as having been appointed by 
Nebuchadnezzar), we do not find the same obsti- 
nate resistance to the prophet’s counsels as in Jehoi- 
akim. He respects him, fears him, seeks his coun- 
sel; but he is a mere shadow of a king, powerless 
even against his own counsellors, and in his reign, 
accordingly, the sufferings of Jeremiah were sharper 
than they had been before. -The struggle with the 
false prophets went on: the more desperate the 
condition of their country, the more daring were 
their predictions of immediate deliverance. Be- 
tween such men, living in the present, and the true 
prophet, walking by faith in the unseen future of a 
righteous kingdom (xxiii. 5, 6), there could not but 
be an internecine enmity. He saw too plainly 
that nothing but the most worthless remnant of 
the nation had been left in Judah (xxiv. 5-8), and 
denounced the falsehood of those who caine with 
lying messages of His counsel to the exiles 
(conveyed in a letter which, of all portions of the 
QO. T., comes nearest in form and character to the 
Epistles of the N. T.) was, that they should submit 
to their lot, prepare for a long captivity, and wait 
quietly for the ultimate restoration. In this hope 
he found comfort for himself which made his sleep 
‘sweet ’’ unto him, even in the midst of all his 
weariness and strife (xxxi. 26). Even at Babylon, 
however, there were false prophets opposing him, 
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speaking of him as a “ madman”? (xxix. 26), urg- 
ing the priests of Jerusalein to more active perse- 
cution. The trial soon followed. ‘The king at 
first seemed willing to be guided by him, and sent 
to ask for his intercession (xxxvii. 3), but the ap 
parent revival of the power of Egypt under Apries 
(Pharaoh-Hoplhira), created false hopes, and drew 
him and the princes of the neighboring nations 
into projects of revolt. ‘The clearness with which 
Jeremiah had foretold the ultimate overthrow of 
Babylon, in a letter sent to the exiles in that city 
by his disciple, Baruch's brother Seraiah (assuming 
the genuineness of 1. and li.), made him all the more 
certain that the time of that overthrow had not yet 
arrived, and that it was not to come from the hand 
of Egypt. He appears jn the streets of the city with 
bonds and yokes upon his neck (xxvii. 2), announ- 
cing that they were meant for Judah and its allies. 
The false prophet Hananiah — who broke the offen- 
sive symbol (xxviii. 10), and predicted the destruc- 
tion of the Chaldzans within two years (xxviii. 3) 
— learnt that “a yoke of iron’ was upon the neck 
of all the nations, and died himself while it was 
still pressing heavily on Judah (xxviii. 16, 17). 
The approach of an Egyptian army, however, and 
the consequent departure of the Chaldeans, made 
the position of Jeremiah full of danger; and he 
sourht to effect his escape from a city in which, it 
seemed, he could no longer do good, and to take 
refuge in his own town of Anathoth or its neigh. 
borhood (xxxvii. 12). The discovery of this plan 
led, not unnaturally perhaps, to the charge of de- 
sertion: it was thought that he too was “ falling 
away to the Chaldmans,”” as others were doing 
(xxxvili. 19), and, in spite of his denial, he was 
thrown into a dungeon (xxxvii. 16). The interpo- 
sition of the king, who still respected and consulted 
him, led to some mitigation of the rigor of his con- 
finement (xxxvii. 21); but, as this did not hinder 
him from speaking to the people, the princes of 
Judah — bent on an alliance with Egypt, and cal- 
culating on the king's being unable to resist them 
(xxxviii. 5) — threw him into the prison-pit, to die 
there, From this horrible fate he was again deliv- 
ered, by the friendship of the Ethiopian eunuch, 
Ebed-Melech, and the king's regard for him; and 
was restored to the milder custody in which he, had 
been kept previously, where we find (xxxii. 16) he 
had the companionship of Baruch. In the impo- 
tence of his perplexity, Zedekiah once again secretly 
consulted him (xxxviii. 14), but only to hear the 
certainty of failure if he continued to resist the 
authority of the Chaldeans. The same counsel 
was repeated more openly when the king sent 
Pashur (not the one already mentioned) and Zeph- 
aniah — before friendly, it appears, to Jeremiah, 
or at least neutral (xxix. 29) —to ask for his ad- 
vice. Fruitless as it was, we may yet trace, in the 
softened language of xxxiv. 5, one consequence of 
the king's kindness: though exile was inevitable, 
he was yet to “die in peace.” ‘The return of the 
Chaldean army filled both king and people with 
dismay (xxxii. 1); and the risk now was, that they 
would pass from their presuinptuous confidence to 
the opposite extreme and sink down in despair, with 
no faith in God and no hope for the future. The 
prophet was taught how to meet that danger also. 
In his prison, while the Chaldeans were ravaging 
the country, he bought, with all requisite formali- 
ties, the field at Anathoth, which his kinsman 
Hanameel wished to get rid of (xxxii. 6-9). His 
faith in the promises of God did not fail him. 
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With a confidence in his country's future, which 
has been compared (Niigelsbach, /. c.) to that of 
the Roman who bough at its full value the very 
ground on which the forces of Hannibal were. en- 
camped (Liv. xxxvi. 11), be believed not only that 
‘¢ houses and fields and vineyards should ayain be 
possessed in the land” (xxxii. 15), but that the 
voice of gladness should still be heard there (xxxiii. 
11), that, under “the Lord our Righteousness,"’ 
the house of David and the priests the Levites 
should never be without representatives (xxxiii. 15- 
18). At last the blow came. The solemn renewal 
of the national covenant (xxxiv. 19), the offer of 
freedom to all who had been brought into slavery, 
were of no avail. The selfishness of the nobles 
was stronzer even than their fears, and the prophet, 
who had befure rebuked them for their desecration 
of the Sabbath, now had to protest against their 
disregard of the sabbatic year (xxxiv. 14). The 
city was taken, the temple burnt. The king and 
his princes shared the fate of Jehoiachin. The 
prophet gave utterance to his sorrow in the Lam- 
ENTATIONS. 

(6G). After the capture of Jerusalem, B. Cc. 586 
-(?). The Chaldzan party in Judah had now the 
prospect of better things. Nebuchadnezzar could 
not fail to reward those who, in the midst of hard- 
ships of all kinds, had served him so faithfully. 
We find accordingly a special charge given to 
Nebuzaradan (xxxix. 11) to protect the person of 
Jeremiah ; and, after being carried as far as Ramah 
with the crowd of captives (xl. 1), he was set free, 
and Gedaliah, the son of his steadfast friend Ahi- 
kam, made governor over tlie cities of Judah. The 
feeling of the Chaldeans towards him was shown 
yet more strongly in the offer made him by Nebu- 
zaradan (xl. 4,5). It was left to him to decide 
whether he would go to Babylon, with the prospect 


of living there under the patronage of the king, or | in 


remain in his own land with Gedaliah and the 
remnant over whom he ruled. Whatever may 
have been his motive — sympathy with the suffer- 
ings of the peuple, attachment to his native land, 
or the desire to help his friend — the prophet chose 
the latter, and the Chaldean commander “ gave 
him a reward," and set him free. For a short time 
there was an interval of peace (xl. 9-12), soon 
broken, however, by the murder of Gedaliah by 
Ishmael and his associates. We are left to con- 
jecture in what way the prophet escaped from a 
massacre which was apparently intended to include 
all the adherents of Gedaliah. ‘The fullness with 
which the history of the massacre is narrated in 
chap. xli. makes it however probable that he was 
among the prisoners whom Ishmael was carrying 
off to the Ammonites, and who were released by 
the arrival of Johanan. One of Jeremiah’s friends 
was thus cut off, but Baruch still remained with 
him; and the people, under Johanan, who had 
taken the command on the death of Gedaliah, 
turned to him for counsel. ‘The governor ap- 
pointed by the Chaldseans had been assassinated. 
Would not their vengeance fall on the whole peo- 
ple? Was there any safety but in escaping to 
Egypt while they could ?'’ They came accordingly 
to Jeremiah with a foregone conclusion. With the 
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also by force to Egypt. There, in the dty d 
Tahpanhes, we have the last clear glimpses of the 
propbet's life. His words are sharper and stronger 
than ever. He does not shrink, even there, from 
speaking of the Chaldean king once more as the 
‘servant of Jehovah” (xliii. 10). He declares 
that they should see the throne of the conqueror 
set up in the very place which they bad clicsen as 
the securest refuge. He utters a final protest 
(xliv.) against the idolatries of which they and 
their fathers had been guilty, and which thev were 
even then renewing. After this all is uncertain. 
If we could assume that lii. 31 waa written by Jer- 
emiah himself, it would show that he reached an 
extreme old age, but this is so doubtful that we are 
left to other sources. On the one hand, there is 
the Christian tradition, resting doubtless on some 
earlier belief (Tertull. adv. Gnost. c. 8: Pseudo- 
Epiphan. Opp. iii. 239; Hieron. adv. Juvin. ii. 37), 
that the long tragedy of his life ended in actual 
martyrdom, and that the Jews at T'ahpanhes, ir- 
tated by his rebukes, at last stoned him to death. 
Most commentators on the N. T. find an allusion 
to this in Heb. xi. 37. An Alexandrian tradition 
reported that his bones had been brought to that 
city by Alexander the Great (Chron. Paach. p. 
156, ed. Dindorf, quoted by Carpzov and Niivels- 
bach ). In the beginning of the last century trav- 
ellers were told, though no one knew the precise 
spot, that he had been buried at Ghizeh (Iaucas, 
Travels in the Levant, p. 28). On the other side, 
there is the Jewish statement that, on the conquest 
of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, he, with Baruch, 
made his escape to Babylon (Seder Qlam Rabba, 
c. 26; Genebrard, Chronol. Heb. 1608) or Judea 
(R. Solomon Jarchi, on Jer. xliv. 14), and died in 
peace. Josephus is altogether silent as to his fute, 
but states generally that the Jews who took refuze 
“gvpt were finally carried to Babylon as cap- 
tives (Ant. x. 9).. It is not impossible, however, 
that both the Jewish tradition and the silence of 
Josephus originated in the desire to gloss over a 
great crime, and that the offer of Nebuzaradan (xl. 
4) suggested the conjecture that afterwards grew 
into an assertion. As it is, the darkness and doult 
that brood oter the last days of the prophet’s life 
are more significant than either of the issues which 
presented themselves to men’s imaginations as the 
winding-up of his career. He did not need a death 
by violence to make him a true martyr. To die, 
with none to record the time or manner of his 
death, was the right end for one who had spoken 
all along, not to win the praise of men, but because 
the word of the Lord was in him as a “ burming 
fire’? (xx. 9). May we not even conjecture that 
this silence was due to the prophet himself? If 
we believe (cf. if.) that Baruch, who was with 
Jeremiah in Egypt, survived him, and had any 
share in collecting and editing his prophecies, it is 
hard to account for the omission of a fact of so 
much interest, except on the hypothesis that his 
lips were sealed by the injunctions of the master 
who thus taught him, by example as well as by 
precept, that he was not to seek “great things” 
for himself. 

Other traditions connected with the name of 


vision of peace and plenty i in that land of fleshpots ; Jeremiah, though they throw no light on his bis 


(xlii. 14), his warnings and assurances were in vain, 
and did but draw on him and Baruch the old charve 
of treachery (xliii. 3). The people followed their 
ywn counsel, and — lest the two whom they sus- 
pected should betray or counteract it — took them 


generations. 


tory, are interesting, as showing the impressivn 


left by his work and life on the minds of ge 
As the Captivity dragged on, the 

prophecy of the Seventy Years, which had at fine 
been so full of terror, came to be a ground of bope 
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(Dan. ix. 2; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 31; Ezr. i. 1). On 
the return from Babylon, his prophecies were col- 
lected and received into the canon, as those of the 
second of the Great Prophets of Israel. In the 
arrangement followed by the Babylonian Talmudic 
writers (Baba Buthra, § 14 6; quoted by Lightfoot 
on Matt. xxvii. 9), and perpetuated among some of 
the medisval Jewish transcribers (Wolff, Bibl. 
Hebr. ii. 148), he, and not Isaiah, occupies the 
first place. ‘The Jewish saying that “the spirit of 
Jeremiah dwelt afterwards in Zechariah '’ (Grotius 
te Mutt. xxvii. 9) indicates how greatly the mind 
of the one was believed to have been influenced by 
the teaching of the other. The fulfillment of his 
predictions of a restored nationality Jed men to 
think of him, not as a prophet of evil only, but as 
watching over his countrymen, interceding for 
them. More than any other of the prophets, he 
occupies the position of the patron-saint of Judea. 
He had concealed the tabernacle and the ark, the 
great treasures of the ‘lemple, in one of the caves 
of Sinai, there to remain unknown till the day of 
restoration (2 Mace. ii. 1-8). He appears ‘a man 
with gray hairs and exceeding glorious,’’ “the 
lover of the brethren, who prayed much for the 
holy city,” in the vision of Judas Maccabeeus; and 
from him the hero receives his golden sword, as a 
gift of God (2 Macc. xv. 13-16). His whole voca- 
tion as a prophet is distinctly recognized (Ecclus. 
xlix. 7). The authority of his name is claimed for 
long didactic declamations against the idolatry of 
Babylon (Bar. vi. [or Epist. of Jer.]). Ata later 
period it was attached, as that of the representative 
prophet, to quotations from other books in the same 
volume (Lightfoot, /. c.), or to prophecies, apocry- 
phal or genuine, whose real author was forgotten 
(Hieron. in Matt. xxvii. 9; Fabricius, Cod. Pseu- 
depig. V. T. i. 1103; Grot. in kph. v. 14). Even 
in the time of our Lord's ministry there prevailed 
the belief (resting, in part perhaps, in this case as 
in that of Elijah, on the mystery which shrouded 
the time and manner of his death) that his work 
was not yet over. Some said of Jesus that he was 
« Jeremias, or one of the prophets” (Matt. xvi. 
14). According to many commentators he was 
“ the prophet’ whom all the people were expecting 
(John i. 21). The belief that he was the fulfill- 
ment of Deut. xviii. 18 haz been held by later Jew- 
ish interpreters (Abarbanel in Carpzov, /.c.). The 
traditions connected with him lingered on even in 
the Christian church, and appeared in the notion 
that he had never really died, but would return one 
day from Paradise as one of the ‘two witnesses " 
of the Apocalypse (Victorinus, Comm. in Apoc. xi. 
13). Egyptian legends assumed yet wilder and 
more fantastic forms. He it was who foretold to 
the priests of Egypt that their idols should one 
day fall to the ground in the presence of the virgin 
born (Epiphan. de Vit. Proph. Opp. ii. p. 239). 
Playing the part of a St. Patrick, he had delivered 
one district on the shores of the Nile from croco- 
diles and asps, and even in the 4th century of the 
Christian era the dust of that region was looked on 
as a specific against their bites (id.). According 
to another tradition, he had returned from Egypt 
to Jerusalem, and lived there for 300 years (D’ Hler- 
belot, Biblioth. Orient. p. 499). The O. T. nar- 
rative of his sufferings was dressed out with the 
ineidents of a Christian martyrdom (Eupolem. 
Polyhist. tn Luseb. Prep. Evang. ix. 39). 

If. Character and Style. — It will have been 
seen from this narrative that there fell to the lot 
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of Jeremiah sharper suffering than any 
prophet had experienced. It was not merely that 
the misery which others had seen afar off was act- 
ually pressing on him and on his country, nor that 
he had to endure a life of persecution, while they 
had intervals of repose, in which they were honored 
and their counsel sought. In addition to all diff r- 
ences of outward circumstances, there was that of 
individual character, influenced by them, reacting 
on them. In every page of his prophecies we 
recognize the temperament which, while it does not 
lead the man who has it to shrink from doing God's 
work, however painful, makes the pain of doing it 
infinitely more acute, and gives to the whole char 
acter the impress of a deeper and more lastinz 
melancholy. He is preéminently “the man that 
hath seen afflictions ’’ (Lam. iii. 1). There is n> 
sorrow like unto his sorrow (Lam. i. 12). He wit- 
nesses the departure, one by one, of all his hopes of 
national refurmation and deliverance. He has to 
appear, Cassandra-like, as a prophet of evil, dash- 
ing to the ground the false hopes with which the 
people are buoying themselves up. Other prophets, 
Samuel, Elisha, Isaiah, had been sent to rouse the 
people to resistance. He (like Phocion in the par- 
allel crisis of Athenian history) has been brought 
to the conclusion, bitter as it is, that the only safety 
for his countrymen lies in their accepting that 
against which they are contending as the worst of 
evils; and this brings on him the charge of treach- 
ery and desertion. If it were not for his trust in 
the God of Israel, for his hope of a better future 
to be brought out of all this chaos and darkness, 
his heart would fail within him. But that vision 
is clear and bright, and it gives to him, almost as 
fully as to Isaiah, the character of a prophet of the 
Gospel. He is not merely an Israelite looking for- 
ward to a national restoration. In the midst of all 
the woes which he utters against neighboring na- 
tions he has hopes and promises for them also 
(xiviii. 47, xlix. 6, 39). In that stormy sunset 
of prophecy, he beholds, in spirit, the dawn of a 
brighter and eternal day. He sees that, if there is 
any hope of salvation for his people, it cannot be 
by a return to the old system and the old ordi- 
nances, divine though they once had been (xxxi. 
31). There must be a New Covenant. That word, 
destined to. be so full of power for all after-azes, 
appears first in his prophecies. The relations be- 
tween the people and the Lord of Israel, between 
mankind and God, must rest, not on an outward 
law, with its requirements of obedience, but on that 
of an inward fellowship with Him, and the con- 
sciousness of entire dependence. For all this he 
saw clearly there must be a personal centre. The 
kingdom of God could not be manifested but 
through a perfectly righteous man, ruling over men 
on earth. The prophet’s hopes are not merely 
vague visions of a better future. They gather 
round the person of a Christ, and are essentially 
Measianic. 

In much of all this — in their personal character, 
in their sufferings, in the view they took of the 
great questions of their time —there is a resem- 
blance, at once significant and interesting, between 
the prophet of Anathoth and the poet of the Di- 
vina Commedia. What Egypt and Babylon were 
to the kingdom of Judah, France and the Empire 
were to the Florentine republic. In each case the 
struggle between the two great powers reproduced 
itself in the bitterness of contending factions. 
Dante, like Jeremiah, saw himself surrounded by 
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evils against whicl he could only bear an unavail- 
mg protest. The worst agents in producing those 
evils were the authorized teachers of his religion. 
His hopes of better things connected themselves 
with the supremacy of a power which the majority 
of his countrymen looked on with repugnance. 
For him, also, there was the long weariness of exile, 
brightened at times by the sympathy of faithful 
friends. In him, as in the prophet, we find — 
united, it is true, with greater strength and stern- 
ness — that intense susceptibility to the sense of 
wrong which shows itself sometimes in passionate 
complaint, sometimes in bitter words of invective 
and reproach. In both we find the habit of mind 
which selects an image, not for its elegance or sub- 
limity, but for what it means; not shrinking even 
from what seems grotesque and trivial, sometimes 
veiling its meaning in allusions more or less dark 
and enigmatic. Both are sustained through all 
their sufferings by their strong faith in the Unseen, 
by their beliet in an eternal righteousness which 
shall one day manifest itself and be victorious.¢ 

A yet higher parallel, however, presents itself. 
In a deeper sense than that of the patristic divines, 
the life of the prophet was a type of that of Christ. 
In both there is the same early manifestation of the 
consciousness of a Divine mission (Luke ii. 49). 
The persecution which drove the prophet from An- 
athoth has its counterpart in that of the men of 
Nazareth (Luke iv. 29). His protests against the 
priests and prophets are the forerunners of the woes 
against the Scribes and Pharisees (Matt. xxiii.). 
His lamentations over the coming miseries of his 
country answer to the tears that were shed over the 
Holy City by the Son of Man. His sufferings 
come nearest, of those of the whole army of mar- 
tyrs, to those of the Teacher against whom princes 
and priests and elders and people were gathered to- 
gether. He saw more clearly than others that 
New Covenant, with all its gifts of spiritual life and 
power, which was proclaimed and ratified in the 
death upon the cross. On the assumption that 
Jeremiah, not David, was the author of the 22d 
Psalm (Hitzig, tn loc., followed in this instance by 
Niigelsbach, /. c.), the words uttered in the agony 
of the crucifixion would point to a still deeper and 
more pervading analogy. 

The character of the man impressed itself with 
more or less force upon the language of the writer. 
Criticisms on the * style’ of a prophet are, indeed, 
for the most part, whether they take the form of 
praise or blame, wanting both in reverence and dis- 
cernment. Wedo not gain much by knowing that 
to one writer he appears at once “ sermone quidem 
. + « quibusdam aliis prophetis rusticior '’ (Hieron. 
Prol. in Jerem.), and yet “ majestate sensuum 
profundissimus’’ (Prowm. in c. l.); that another 
compares him to Simonides (Lowth, Prel. xxi.); 
a third to Cicero (Seb. Schinidt): that bolder critics 
find in him a great want of originality (Knobel, 
Prophetismus); “symbolical images of an inferior 
order, and symbolical actions unskillfully con- 
trived '’ (Davidson, /nérod. to O. T. c. xix.). Leav- 
ing these judgments, however, and askink in what 


@ The fact that Jer. v. 6 suggested the imagery of 
the opening Canto of the Inferno is not without sig- 
nificance, as bearing on this parallelism. 

b The system of secret writing which bears this 
name forms part of the Kuabbala of the later Jews. 
The plan adopted is that of using the letters of the 
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way the outward form of his writings answers to hie 
life, we find some striking characteristics that help 
us to understand both. As might be expected in 
one who lived in the last days of the kingdom, and 
had therefore the works of the earlier prophets to 
look back upon, we find in him reminiscences and 
reproductions of what they had written, which in- 
dicate the way in which his own spirit had been 
educated (comp. Is. xl. 19, 20, with x. 3-5; Ps. 
exxxv. 7, with x. 13; Ps. lxxix. 6, with x. 25; Is. 
xlii. 16, with xxxi. 9; Is. iv. 2, xi. 1, with xxuiii. 
15; Is. xv. with xlviii.; Is. xiii. and xlvii. with 1, 
li.: see also Kiiper, Jerem. librorum sac. interpres 
et vindex). Traces of the influence of the newly- 
discovered Book of the Law, and in particular of 
Deuteronomy, appear repeatedly in his, as in other 
writings of the same period (Deut. xxvii. 26, iv. 
20, vii. 12, with xi. 8-5; Deut. xv. 12, with xxxiv. 
14; Ex. xx. 16, with xxxii. 18; Ex. vi. 6, with 
xxxii. 21). It will be noticed that the parallelisms 
in these and other instances are, for the most part, 
not those that rise out of direct quotation, but such 
as are natural in one whose language and modes of 
thought have been fashioned by the constant study 
of books which came before him with a divine au- 
thority. Along with this, there is the tendency, 
natural to one who speaks out of the fullness of his 
heart, to reproduce himself —to repeat in nearly 
the same words the great truths on which his own 
heart rested, and to which he was seeking to lead 
others (comp. marginal references passim, and list 
in Keil, Lindett. § 74). Throughout, too, there are 
the tokens of his individual temperament: a greater 
prominence of the subjective, elegiac element than 
in other prophets, a less sustained energy, a less 
orderly and completed rhythm (De Wette, Ainleit. 
§ 217; Ewald, Propheten, ii. 1-11). A careful 
examination of the several parts of his prophecy 
has led to the conviction that we may trace an in- 
crease of these characteristics corresponcing to the 
accumulating trials of his life ([-wald, /. ¢.). The 
earlier writings are calmer, loftier, more uniform in 
tone: the later show marks of age and weariness 
and sorrow, and are more strongly imbued with the 
language of individual suffering. Living at a time 
when the purity of the older Hebrew was giving 
way under continual contact with other kindred 
dialects, his language came under the influence 
which was acting on all the writers of his time, 
abounds in Aramaic forms, loses sicht of the finer 


grammatical distinctions of the earlier Hebrew. in- . 


cludes many words not to be found in its vocabu- 
lary (Eichhorn, inlect. in das A. T. iii. 121). It 
is in part distinctive of the man as well as of the 
time, that single words should have appeared full 


of a strange significance (i. 11), that whole pre-- 


dictions should have been embodied in names 
coined for the purpose (xix. 6, xx. 3), and that the 
real analogies which presented themselves should 
have been drawn not from the region of the great 
and terrible, but from the most homely and famil- 
iar incidents (xiii. 1-11, xviii. 1-10). Stil] more 
startling is his use of a kind of cipher (the At- 
bash ;® comp. Hitzig and Ewald on xxv. 26), con- 


stands for 8’, t) for 3, and so on, and the word is 
formed out of the first four letters which are thus io- 


terchanged (WBN). In the passage referred te 


(xxv. 26), the otherwise unintelligible word Sheshach 
becomes, on applying this key, the equivalent of Babel. 
The position of the same word in li. 41 confirms thie 
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sealing, except from the initiated, the meaning of 
his predictions. 

To associate the name of Jeremiah with any 
other portion of the O. T. is to pass from the field 
of history into that of conjecture; but the fact that 
Hitzig (Comm. iber die Psalm.), followed in part 
by Rodiger (Ersch und Griiber, Encycl. art. Jerem.), 
assigns not less than thirty psalms (sc. v., vi., xiv., 
xxii—xli., lii—-lv., Ixix.-lxxi.) to his authorship is, 
at least, so far instructive that it indicates what 
were the hymns, belonging to that or to an earlier 
period, with which his own spirit had most affinity, 
and to which he and other like sufferers might 
have turned as the fit expression of their feelings. 

III. Arrangement. — The absence of any chrono- 
logical order in the present structure of the collec- 
tion of Jeremiah's prophecies is obvious at the first 
glance; and this has led some writers (Blayney, 
Pref. to Jeremiah) to the belief that, as the book 
now stands, there is nothing but the wildest con- 
fusion —‘‘a preposterous jumbling together” of 
prophecies of different dates. Attempts to recon- 
struct the book on a chronulogical basis have been 
made by almost. all commentators on it since the 
revival of criticism (Simonis, Vitringa, Cornelius a 
Lapide, among the earliest; cf. De Wette, Ainieit. 
§ 220); and the result of the labors of the more 
recent critics has been to modify the somewhat 
hasty judgment of the English divine. Whatever 
points of difference there may be in the hypotheses 
of Movers, I{itzig, Ewald, Bunsen, Niigelsbach, and 
others, they agree in admitting traces of an order 
in the midst of the seeming irregularity, and en- 
deavor to account, more or less satisfactorily, for 
the apparent anomalies. The conclusion of the 
three last-named is that we have the book sub- 
atantially in the same state as that in which it left 
the hands of the prophet, or his disciple Baruch. 
Confining ourselves, for the present, to the Hebrew 
order (reproduced in the A. V.) we have two great 
divisions: 

(1.) Ch. i-xlv. Prophecies delivered at various 
times, directed mainly to Judah, or con- 
nected with Jeremiah’s personal history. 

(2.) Ch. xlvi.-li. Prophecies connected with 
other nations. 

Ch. lii., taken largely, though not entirely, from 

2 K. xxv., may be taken either as a supplement to 
the prophecy, or (with Grotius and Lowth) as an 
introduction to the Lamentations. 

Looking more closely into each of these divisions, 
we have the following sections. The narrative of 
xxxvi. 32 serves to explain the growth of the book 
in its present shape, and accounts for some, at 


interpretation; and all other explanations of the word 
are conjectural and far-fetched. The applicution of 
tne Atbash to these passages rests historically on the 
authority of Jerome (Comm. tn Jerem. in loc.), who 
refers to the consensus of the Jewish expositors of his 
own time. There is, of course, something startling in 
the appearance of one or twe solitary instances of a 
technical notation like this so long before it became 
conspicuous asa system; and this has led commen- 
tators to attempt other explanations of the mysterious 
word (comp. J. D. Michaelis, in loc.). On the other 
band, it should be borne in mind that the age of alpha- 
betic Psalms, such as Ps. cxix., was one in which we 
might expect to find the minds of men occupied with 
the changes and combinations to which the letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet might be subjected, and in which, 
therefore, such a system of cipher-writing was likely 
:© suggest itself. The fact that Jeremiah himself 
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least, of its anomalies. Up to the 4th year of 
Jehoiakim, it would appear, no prophecies had been 
committed to writing, or, if written, they had not 
been collected and preserved. Then the more mem- 
orable among the messages which the word of the 
Lord had from time to time brought to him were 
written down at the dictation of the prophet himn- 
self. When that roll was destroyed, a second was 
written out, and other prophecies or narratives 
added as they came. We may believe that this 
MS. was the groundwork of our present text; but 
it is easy to understand how, in transcribing such 
a document, or collection of documents, the desire 
to introduce what seemed to the transcriber a better 
order might lead to many modifications. As it is, 
we recognize — adopting Bunsen’s classification 
(Gott in der Geschichte, i. 113), as being the most 
natural, and agreeing substantially with Ewald's — 
the following groups of prophecies, the sections in 
each being indicated by the recurrence of the for- 
mula, ‘The word of the Lord caine to Jeremiah,"’ 
in fuller or abbreviated forms. 

1. Ch. i—xxi. Containing probably the substance 


of the book of xxxvi. 32, and including prophecies 


from the 13th year of Josiah to the 4th of Jehoia- 
kim: i. 3, however, indicates a later revision, and 
the whole of ch. i. may possibly have been added 
on the prophet's retrospect of his whole work from 
this its first beginning. Ch. xxi. belongs to a later 
period, but has probably found its place here as 
connected, by the recurrence of the name Pashur, 
with ch. xx. 

2. Ch. xxii.-xxv. Shorter prophecies, delivered 
at different times against the kings of Judah and 
the false prophets. Xxv. 13, 14 evidently marks 
the conclusion of a series of prophecies; and that 
which follows, xxv. 15-38, the germ of the fuller 
predictions in xlvi.-xlix., has been placed here as a 
kind of completion to the prophecy of the Seventy 
Years and the subsequent fall of Babylon. 

3. Ch. xxvi.—xxviii. The two great prophecies 
of the fall of Jerusalem, and the history connected 
with them. Ch. xxvi. belongs to the earlier, ch. 
xxvii. and xxviii. to the later period of the prophet’s 
work. Jehoiakim in xxvii. 1 is evidently (comp 
ver. 3) a mistake for Zedekiah. 

4. Ch. xxix.-xxxi. The message of comfort for 
the exiles in Babylon. 

5. Ch. xxxii.-xliv. The history of the last two 
years befure the capture of Jerusalem, and of Jere- 
minh's work in them and in the period that fol 
lowed. Ch. xxxv. and xxxvi. are remarkable as 
interrupting the chronological order, which other- 
wise would have been followed here more closely 


adopted a complicated alphabetic structure for his 
great dirge over the fall of Jerusalem (comp. Lamen- 
TATIONS), indicates a special tendency in him to carry 
to its highest point this characteristic of the literature 
of his time. Nor is this the only instance. Litzig 
finds another example of the Atbash in li.l. Tho 


words Maly) 35 (qui cor suum levaverunt, Vulg. ; 
in the ‘nidst of them that rise up against me,’ A. 
V.), for which the LXX. substitute Xardaiovs, be- 
comes, on applying the above notation, the equivalent 


of OVW. It should be added, however, that the 
LXX. omit the entire passage in xxv. 26, and the 
word Sheshach fn Ii. 41; and that Ewald rejects it 
accordingly as a later interpolation, conjecturing that 
the word first came into use among the Jews who lived 
in exile at Babylon. 
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than in any other part. The position of ch. xlv., 
anconnected with anything before or after it, may 
be accounted for on the hypothesis that Baruch 
desired to place on record so memorable a passage 
in his own life, and inserted it where the direct 
narrative of his master's life ended. The same 
explanation applies in part to ch. xxxvi., which was 
evidently at one time the conclusion of one of the 
divisions. 

6. Ch. xlvi.-li. The prophecies against foreign 
nations, ending with the great prediction against 
Babylon. 

7. The supplementary narrative of ch. lii. 

IV. Text. The translation of the LX X. presents 
many remarkable variations, not only in details 
indicating that the translator found or substituted 
readings dittering widely from those now extant in 
Hebrew codices (Keil, £inleit. § 76), but in the 
order of the several parts. Whether we suppose 
him to have had a different recension of the text, 
or to have endzavored to introduce an order accord- 
ing to his own notions into the seeming confusion 
of the Hebrew, the result is, that in no other book 
of the O. T. is there so great a diversity of arrange- 
ment. It is noticeable, as illustrating the classifi- 
cation given above, that the two agree as far as 
xxv. 13. From that point all is different, and the 
following table indicates the extent of the diver- 
gency. It will be seen that here there was the 
attempt to collect the prophecies according to their 
subject-matter. The thought of a consistently 
chronological arrangement did not present itself in 
ane case more than the other. 


LXX. IJEBREW. 
xxv. 14-18 =x xiix. 34-39. 
xxvi. =z Xxivi. 
xxvii.-xxvili, — 1.-li. 

xxix. 1-7 = xivii. 1-7. 

7-22 = Xxlix. 7-22. 
xxx. 1-5 = klix. 1-6. 

6-11 = 28-33. 

12-16 = 23-27. 
xxxi. == xilviil. 
xxxil. =z xxv. 15-39. 
xxxilbi.-li. = Xxvi.-xlv. 
lik. = li. 


The difference in the arrangement of the two 
texts was noticed by the critical writers of the 
Early Church (Origen, Ap. ad African. Hieron. 
Pref. m Jerem.). For fuller details tending to a 
conclusion unfavorable to the trustworthiness of the 
Greek translation, see Keil, Hindeit. (1. c.), and the 
authors there referred to. 

Supposed Interpolations. — The genuineness of 


some portions of this book has been called in ques- 


tion, partly on the hypothesis that the version of 
the LX.X. presents a purer text, partly on internal 
and more conjectural grounds. The following tables 
indicate the chief passages affected by each class 
of objections: 
1. As omitted in the LXX. 
(1.) x. 6, 7, 8, 10. 
(2) xxvii. 7. 
(8.) xxvii. 16-21 [not omitted, but with many varia- 
tions). 
(4.) xxxiii. 14-26. 
(6.) xxxix. 4-18. 
2. On other grounds. 
1.) x 1-16. As being altogether the work of a later 
writer, probably the so-called Pseudo-Isaiab. 
, The Aramaic of ver. 11 is urged as confirming 
’ this view. 
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(2.) xxv. 11-14. 

(8.) xxvil. 7. 

(4.) xxxiii. 14-26. 

(5.) xxxix. 1, 2, 4-18. 

(6.) xxvii.-xxix. As showing, in the shortened form 
of the prophet’s name (77‘2")), and the 
addition of the epithet "Jeremiah the proper,” 
the revision of a later writer. 

(7.) xxx.-xxxiii. As partaking of the character of the 
later prophecies of Isaiah. 

(8.) xlviii. As betraying in language and statements 
the interpolations either of the later prophecies 
of Isaiah or of a still later writer. 

9.) 1. MW. As being a taticinium ez erentu, inserted 
probably by the writer of Is. xxxiv., and foreign 
in language and thought to the general charnc- 
ter of Jeremiah’s prophecies. 

(10.) lii. As being a supplementary addition to the 
book, compiled from 2 K. xxv. and other 
sources. 


As having the character of 
caticinia ez scentu. 


In these, as in other questions connected with 
the Hebrew text of the O. T., the impugners of the 
authenticity of the above passages are for the most 
part — De Wette, Movers, Hitzig, Ewald, Knobel: 
Hivernick, Hengstenberg, Kiiper, Keil, Umbreit, 
are among the chief defenders. (Comp. Keil, Ain- 
leitung, § 76;"and, for a special defense of ]. and 
li., the monograph of Niigelsbach, Jeremias und 
Babylon.) 

V. Literature — Origen, Hom. in Jerem.; 
Theodoret, Schol. tn Jerem., Opp. ii. p. 143; 
Hieron. Comm. in Jerem. cc. i.-xxxii. 3; Curn- 
mentaries by CEcolampadius (1530); Calvin (15633); 
Piseator (1614); Sanctius (1618); Venema (1763); 
Michaelis (1793); Blayney [Jerem. and Lam. New 
Transl. with Notes, Oxf.] (1784 [3d ed. Lond. 
1836]); Dahler [Jérémie traduit, accompagne des 
notes, 2 pt. Strash.] (1825-30); Umbreit [Prodt. 
Comm. Hamb.] (1842); Henderson [Jerem. and 
Lam. translated, with a Commentary, Lond. 1851 : 
Neumann [ Weissagungen wu. Klayelieder, 2 Bde. 
Leipz.] (1856-58). 

The following treatises may also be consulted : — 

Schnurrer, C. F., Obserrationes ad vaticin. Je- 
rem., 1793 [-94; repr. in the Comment. Thea. by 
Velthusen, Kuinoel and Ruperti, vol. ii—v.]; Gaab, 
Erkldrung schwerer Stellen ind. Weissty. Jcrem., 
1824; Hensler, Bemerkk. tiber Stellen tn Jererm. 
Werssag., 1805; Spohn, Jerem. Vates e cers. Jul. 
Alez., 1794 [-1824]; Kiiper, Jerem. Librovum 
Sacrorum tnterpres et vindex, 1837; Movers, De 
utriusque recensionis raticin. Jerem. indole et 
origine, 1837; Wichelhaus, De Jerem. rersione 
Alex., 1847; Hengstenberg, Christuloyie des A. T. 
(Section on Jeremiah). E. H. P. 

* The prophets are often spoken of in the Bible 
as announcing orally their predictions and messager, 
but very seldom as writing them out either before 
or after their promulgation. In this respect we 
have more distinct notices concerning the habit of 
Jeremiah, than of any other prophet. We leam 
from Jer. xxxvi. 2 ff., that in the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim he received a command from God to 
collect all that he had spoken “ against Israel and 
against Judah, and against all the nations from 
the days of Josiah,” and to write down the same 
ina book. In accordance with this direction he 
dictated to Baruch his amanuensis all his proph- 
ecies up to that time. This collection was burat 
by JEHOIAKIM on account of the threatenings 
which it contained against himself; but Jeremiah 
immediately prepared another in which he net only 
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Inserted again what had been destroyed, but added |by Wunderlich. Stanley's sketch of Jeremiah 


to that “many like words’ (ver. 32). 


See also | (./ewish Church, ii. 570-622) describes him ae in 


li. 60 ff. The prophet's object in thus putting reality the great personage of his epoch, not merely 


together his revelations as made known to the 
public from time to time, may not have required 
him to follow any strict-chronological order. The 
question, therefore, whether the present Hebrew 
collocation of these parts of his writings came from 
his hand or that of another, does not depend on 
the view taken of their chronological relation to 
each other. So far as this point is concerned, the 
existing order may have originated with the prophet 
himself, and not from a reviser or transcriber. The 
connection of subjects rather than of time appears 
to have contrvlled the general arrangement of the 
book of Jeremiah. 

It is a singular fact, that Matthew (xxvii. 9) 
ascribes a passage to Jeremiah which seems to 
belong to Zechariah. See, on that difficulty, the 
addition to ACELDAMA (Amer. ed.). The pre- 
dictions of Jeremiah were not only well known in 
the times immediately after him, but were cele- 
brated for their strict fulfillment. Reference is 
made to this character of his writings in 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 21, and Ez. i. 1. His assignment of 70 years 
as the period of the duration of the Captivity was 
the ground of Daniel's earnest, effectual prayer for 
the end of the exile and the restoration of Israel 
(Dan. ix. 2 ff). It is noteworthy that the first 
quotation from Jeremiah as we open the Gospel. 
history (Matt. ii. 17, 18) brings back te us the 
voice of lamentation and sorrow to which we were 
accustomed in the Old Testament. 

A-lditional Literature. — The following works on 
Jeremiah also deserve notice: Seb. Sehmid, Comm. 
in Libr. Prophetiarum Jeremia, 1685 (also 1697 
and 1706), 2 vols. 4to; Leiste, Obss. in Vaticin. 
Jerem. aliquot locus, 1794, reprinted with large 
additions in Pott and Kuperti's Sylloge Comm. 
Theol. ii. 203-246; Rosenmiiller, Scholit in Vet. 
Fest. pars viii., 2 vols. 1826-27; J.C. K. Hofmann, 
Die siebenzig Jahre des Jerem. u. d. sichenziy 
Jahrwochen des Daniel, 1836; Maurer, Comm. in 
Vet. Test. i. 490-691 (1838); Heim and [offmann, 
Die vier grossen Propheten erbaulich ausgelegt 
aus den Schriften der Reformaturen, 1839; J. L. 
Kunig, Alttestamentliche Studien, 2e¢ Heft (Dus 
Deuteronomium wu. der Prophet Jeremia, gegen 
von Bohlen), 1839; Hitzig, Der Prophet Jeremia 
erkldrt, 1841, 2e Aufl. 1866 (Lief. iii. of the 
Kurzgef. exeget. Handb. zum <A. T.), comp. his 
Proph. Bicher des A. T. tibersetzt, 1854; Ewald, 
Die Propheten des Alten Bundes, vol. ii., 1841 (a 
new edition about to be published, 1868); Stiihelin, 
Ucber das Princip das der Anordnung der Weis- 
stgungen d. Jerem. zu Grunde liegt, in the 
Zeitschr. d. deutachen morgenl. Gesellschaft, 1849, 
iii. 216-230; Niigelsbach, Der Proph. Jerem. u. 
Bihylon, 1850; Bunsen'’s Bibelwerk, Bd. ii. 2¢ 
Hiilfte, 1860; C. F. Graf, Der Prophet Jeremia 
erklart, 1862; G. R. Noyes, New Translation of 
the Hebrew Prophets, vol. ii., 3d ed. Boston, 1866. 
The commentary on Jeremiah for Lange's Bibel- 
werk is to be prepared by Niigelsbach. 

Of the later Introductions to the Old Testament 
those of Keil (pp. 248-264, 2¢ Auff.), Bleek (pp. 
469-501), and Davidson (iii. 87-129) contain im- 
portant sections. The art. on Jeremiah in Ersch 
and Gruber's Al/gem. Encyclopddie (Sect. ii. Bd. 
tv.) is by Rediver; that in Herzog’s Real-Eneykl. 
‘vi. 478-48:)), by Niigelsbach; and that in Zeller's 
Bu. Worterd. (i. 666 ff), of a popular character, 


.in his religious sphere, but in the state. For his 


poetical characteristics, see Lowth's Lectures on 
Hebrew Poetry, pp. 177, 178 (Stowe’s ed.), Meier, 
Gesch. d. poet. Nat. Lit. der Hebrder (1856), p. 
395 ff., and Isaac Taylor's Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, 
p. 272 (N. Y. 1862). For Milman’s estimate of 
his importance and of his literary merits, see his 
History of the Jews, i. 439-448 (Amer. ed.). 
‘His unrivaled elegies,’? says this eminent critic, 
“combine the truth of history with the deepest 
pathos of poetry.” He justifies the encomium by 
n translation of some of the passages, alike remark- 
able for originality of thought and tenderness of 
expression, in which the Hebrew patriot laments 
the sad fate of Jerusalem on its being captured and 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar. [LAMENTATIONS.] 
On the general import of his prophecies the reader 
may consult F. Kk. Hasse’s Geschichte des A. 
Bundes, pp. 145-157; Koster's Die Propheten, pp. 
112-115, and Hengstenberg’s Christulugy, espe- 
cially in relation to the Messianic portions, ii. 861- 
473 (Edinb. 1856). *It is to Jeremiah,” says 
Stanley (ii. 580), ‘even more than to Isaiah, that 
the writers of the Apostolic age (Hebr. viii. 8, 13, 
x. 16, 17) look back, when they wish to describe 
the Dispensation of the Spirit. His predictions 
of the Anointed King are fewer and less distinct 
than those of the preceding prophets. But he is 
the prophet beyond all others of ‘the New Testa- 
ment,’ ‘the New Covenant,’ which first appears 
in his writings. . . . And the knowledze of this 
new truth shall no longer be confined tu any single 
order or caste, but ‘all shall know the Lord, from 
the least unto the greatest’ (Jer. xxxi. 33, 34).” 
H. 


JEREMI’AH. Seven other persons bearing 
the same name as the prophet are mentioned in 
the O. T. 

1. [‘lepeulas: Jeremias.] Jeremiah of Libnah, 
father of Hamutal wife of Josiah, 2 K. xxiii. 31. 

2. 3. 4. [2. ‘lepeula, Alex. -yias, FA. -yinas, 
Vat. leppeas; 3. ‘lepeulas, Vat. -yera, Alex. 
-pia, FA. Teppuas 4. “lepeuia, Vat. -pera, Alex. 
-suas.] Three warriors — two of the tribe of Gad 
— in David's army, 1 Chr. xii. 4, 10, 13. 

5. [‘Iepeuia; Vat. lepueca.] One of the 
“mighty men of valor "’ of the trans-Jordanic half 
tribe of Manasseh, 1 Chr. v. 24. 

6. [‘lepeula; Alex. lepuia, exc. xii. 34, lepepitas}; 
Vat. Iepuia, lepeuia; FA. leppeca, lepenera-] A 
priest of high rank, head of the second or third of 
the 21 courses which are apparently enumerated in 
Neh. x. 2-8. He is mentioned again, 1. e. the 
course which was called after him is, in Neh. xii. 1; 
and we are told at v. 12 that the perzonal name of 
the head of this course in the days of Joiakim was 
HANANIAH. This course, or its chief, took part 
in the dedication of the wull of Jerusalem (Neh. 
xii. 34). 

7. [Rom. Vat. ‘Iepeuty.] The father of Jaaza- 
niah the Rechabite, Jer. xxxv. 3. 

* JEREMIAH, LAMENTATIONS OF. 
(LAMENTATIONS. ] 

JEREMI’AS (‘lepeulas; [Alex. in FEcclus., 
Inpemias : | Jeremias, Hieremins). 1. The Greek 
form of the name of Jeremiah the prophet, used in 
the A. V. of Keclus. xlix. 6; 2 Macc. xv. 14; Matt 
xvi. 14. LJ EREMIAH; JEREMY.] 
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3. 1 Eedr. ix. 34. [JEREDMAL.] 


JEREMOTH (137 [heights]: ‘lapr- 
pad, [etc.]: Jerimuth, Jerimuth). 

1. (Apiued; [Vat. lapeiuw0; Alex. lapinovd; 
Comp. Ald. "lepipwd: Jerimoth.)) A Benjamite 
chief, a son of the house of Beriah of Elpaal, ac- 
cording to an obscure genealogy of the age of Hez- 
ekiah (1 Chr. viii. 14; comp. 12 and 18). His 
family dwelt at Jerusalem, as distinguished from 
the other division of the tribe, located at Gibeon 
(ver. 28). 

2. [lapipdé: Vat. Aperuo6. | A Merarite Le- 
vite, son of Mushi (1 Chr. xxiii. 23); elsewhere 
called JEKIMOTH. 

3. [lepiuad: Vat. Epesuw6.] Son of Heman; 
head of the 13th course of musicians in the Divine 
service (1 Chr. xxv. 22). In ver. 4 the name is 
JERIMOTH. 

4. ["lapiuw0; Vat. lapesuo:0; Alex. lepine] 
One of the Son of Bani aud —_ aaa 

5. (Apudd; (Vat. Auwy; FA. Apuwy; Alex. 
Comp. "lapudd: Jerimuth]), one of the sons of 
Zattu, who had taken strange wives; but put them 
away, and offered each a ram for a trespass offer- 
ing, at the persuasion of Ezra (Ezr. x. 26, 27). 
In Esdras the names are respectively HIEREMUTH 
and JARIMOTH. 

6. The name which appears in the same list as 
“and Ramoru”’ (ver. 29) — following the correc- 
tion of the Keri— is in the original text (Ceti) 
Jeremoth, in which form also it stands in 1 Esdr. 
ix. 30, ‘lepent0, A. V. HieREMOTH. A. C. H. 

JEREMY (‘lepeulas; [Alex. in 2 Mace. ii. 7, 
lepenesas :] Jeremias, Hieremias), the prophet Jer- 
emiah. 1 Esdr. i. 28, 82, 47, 57, ii. 1; 2 Esdr. 
ii. 18; 2 Macc. ii. 1, 5, 7; Matt. ii. 17, xxvii. 9. 
(JEREMIAH; JEREMIAS.] These abbreviated 
forms were much in favor about the time that the 
A. V. was translated. Elsewhere we find Esay 
for Isaiah; and in the Homilies such abbreviations 
as Zachary, Toby, etc., are frequent. 


* JER’EMY, EPISTLE OF. 
THE Book or, 7.] 


JERI’AH (T!, i. ¢. Yeri-ya“hu [ founded 
by Jehovah]: ‘lepid; "Ex8ids; [Vat. 1800, Ivdec: 
Alex. lepia,] Tedias: Jeviau), a Kohathite Levite, 
chief of the great house of Hebron when David 
organized the service (1 Chr. xxiii. 19, xxiv. 23; 
in the latter passaye the name of Hebron has been 
omitted both in the Hebrew and LXX.). The 
same man is mentioned again, though with a slight 
difference in his name, as JERIJAH. 


JERIBAI [3 syl.] (Q7Y [perh. whom Je- 
hovah defends]: ‘lapiBl; [Vat. lap:Ber;) Alex. 
lap:Bai: Jeribat), one of the Bene-Elnaam [sons 
of E.], named among the heroes of David's guard 
in the supplemental list of 1 Chr. (xi. 46). 


JERICHO (WM, Précho, Num. xxii. 1; 
also I, Jricho, Josh. ii. 1, 2, 3; and 
THT, J'richoh, 1K. xvi. 84; Ls,f, Eriha, 


{[Barucn, 


place of fragrance, from V3, riach, “to 
breathe,” T1777, “to smell: older commenta- 





@ In which case it would probably be a remnant of 
the old Canaanitish worship of the heavenly bodies, 
whieh has left its traces in such names as Chesil, 


JERICHO 


tors derive it from TT, jéréach, “the mom; "¢ 

also from TTY), rdrach, “to be broad,” as in a 

wide plain; ‘lepixo; [Vat. lepecya, exe. Ezz. 

ii. 34, Iepera; Alex. lepegye in 1 Chr. vi. 78, 

Ezr. ii. 84, and (with FA.) in Neh. iii. 2, vii. 36; 

FA. in 1 Chr. xix. 5, Exepiyw; Sin. in Eccl. xxiv. 

14, 1 Macc. xvi. 11, 14, lepe:xo, and so Tisch. in 

the N. T., exc. Heb. xi. 380 (7th ed.); Strabo and 

Josephus, ‘lepsxots: [Jericho]), a city of high an- 
tiquity, and, for those days, of considerable import- 
ance, situated in a plain traversed by the Jo-dan, 
and exactly over against where that river was 
crossed by the Israelites under Joshua (Josh. iii. 
16). Such was either its vicinity, or the extent of 

its territory, that Gilgal, which formed their pri- 
mary encampnient, stood in its east border (iv. 19). 
That it had a king is a very secondary considera- 
tion, for almost every small town had one (xii. 9 
24); in fact monarchy was the only form of gov- 
ernment known to those primitive times — the 
government of the people of God presenting a 
marked exception to prevailing usage. But Jericho 
was further inclosed by walls —a fenced city — its 
walls were so considerable that at least one person 
(Rahab) had a house upon them (ii. 15), and its 
gates were shut, as throughout the East still, 
“when it was dark" (v. 5). Again, the spoil that 
was found in it betokened its afHuence — Ai, Mak- 
kedah, Libnah, Lachish, FEglon, Hebron, [ebir, 
and even Hazor, evidently contained nothing worth 
mentioning in comparison — besides sheep,.oxen, 
and asses, we hear of vessels of brass and iron. 
These possibly may have been the first-fruits of 
those brass foundries “in the plain of Jordan “ of 
which Solomon afterwards so Jaryely availed him- 
self (2 Chr. iv. 17). Silver and gold was found in 
such abundance that one man (Achan) could ap- 
propriate stealthily 200 shekels (100 oz. avoird., 
see Lewis, Heb. Rep. vi. 57) of the former, and 
“a wedge of gold of 50 shekels (25 oz.) weight; ” 
‘¢a goodly Babylonish garment,"’ purloined in the 
same dishonesty, may be adduced as evidence of a 
then existing commerce between Jericho and the 
far East (Josh. vi. 24, vii. 21). In fact its situa- 
tion alone — in so noble a plain aud contiguous to 
so prolific a river — would bespeak its importance 
in a country where these natural advantaces have 
been always so highly prized, and in an age when 
people depended so much more upon the indigenous 
resources of nature than they are compelled to do 
now. But for the curse of Joshua (vi. 26) doubt- 
less Jericho might have proved a more formidable 
counter-charm to the city of David than even 
Samaria. 

Jericho is first mentioned as the city to which 
the two spies were sent by Joshua from Shittim: 
they were lodged in the house of Rahab the harlot 
upon the wall, and departed, having first promised 
to save her and all that were found in her house 
from destruction (ii. 1-21). In the annihilation 
of the city that ensued, this promise was religiously 
observed. Her house was recognized by the scariet 
line bound in the window from which the spies 
were let down, and she and her relatives were taken 
out of it, and “ lodged without the camp; ”’ but it 
is nowhere said or implied that her house escaped 
the general conflagration. That she ‘dwelt in 





— 


Beth-shemesh. and others (see Ipotarry, p. 1181 6}, 
which may have been the head-quarters of the wor 
ship indicated in the names they bear. 
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Ferael’’ for the future; that she married Salmon 
gon of Naasson, “ prince of the children of Judah," 
and had by him Boaz, the husband of Ruth and 
progenitor of David and of our Lord; and lastly, 
that she is the first and only Gentile name that 
appears in the list of the faithful of the O. T. given 
by St. Paul (Josh. vi. 25; 1 Chr. ii. 10; Matt. i. 
5; Heb. xi. 31), all these facts surely indicate that 
she did not continue to inhabit the accursed site; 
and, if so, and in absence of all direct evidence 
from Scripture, how could it ever have been inferred 
that her house was left standing ? 

Such as it had been left by Joshua, such it was 
bestowed by him upon the tribe of Benjamin (Josh. 
xviii. 21), and from this time a long interval elapses 
before Jericho appears again upon the scene. It is 
only incidentally mentioned in the life of David in 
connection with his embassy to the Ammonite king 
(2 Sam. x. 5). And the solemn manner in which 
its second foundation under Hiel the Bethelite is 
recorded — upon whom the curse of Joshua is said 
to have descended in full force (1 K. xvi. 34) — 
would certainly seem to imply that up to that time 
its site had been uninhabited. It is true that 
mention is nade of “a city of palm-trees  (Judg. 
i. 16, and iii. 13) in existence apparently at the 
time when spoken of; and that Jericho is twice — 
once defure its first overthrow, and once after its 
second foundation — designated by that name (see 
Deut. xxxiv. 3, and 2 Chr. xxvii. 15). But it 
would be difficult to prove the identity of the city 
mentioned in the book of Judges, and as in the 
territory of Judah, with Jericho. However, once 
actually rebuilt, Jericho rose again slowly into con- 
sequence. In its immediate vicinity the sons of 
the prophets sought retirement from the world: 
Elisha “healed the spring of the waters;’’ and 
over and against it, beyond Jordan, Elijah ‘went 
up by a whirlwind into heaven’’ (2 K. ii. 1-22). 
In its plains Zedekiah fell into the hands of the 
Chaldwans (2 K. xxv. 5; Jer. xxxix. 5). By what 
may be called a retrospective account of it, we may 
infer that Hiel's restoration had not utterly failed; 
for in the return under Zerubbabel the “children 
of Jericho,’ 345 in number, are comprised (Ezr. iii. 
34; Neh. vii. 36); and it is even implied that they 
removed thither again, for the men of Jericho 
assisted Nehemiah in rebuilding that part of the 
wall of Jerusalem that was next to the sheep-cate 
(Neh. iii. 2). We now enter upon its more mod- 
ern phase. The Jericho of the days of Josephus 
was distant 150 stadia from Jerusalem, and 50 from 
the Jordan. It lay in a plain, overhung by a bar- 
ren mountain whose roots ran northwards towards 
Scythopolis, and southwards in the direction of 
Sodom and the Dead Sea. These formed the 
western boundaries of the plain. Eastwards, its 
barriers were the mountains of Moab, which ran 
parallel to the former. In the midst of the plain — 
the great plain as it was called — flowed the Jor- 
dan, aud at the top and bottom of it were two 
lakes: Tiberias, proverbial for its sweetness, and 
Asphaltites for its bitterness. Away from the Jor- 
dan it was parched and unhealthy during summer; 
bat during winter, even when it snowed at Jerusa- 
lem, the inhabitants here wore linen garments. 
Hard by Jericho — bursting forth close to the site 
of the old city, which Joshua took on his entrance 
into Canaan — was a most exuberant fountain, 
whose waters, before noted for their contrary prop- 
erties, had received, proceeds Josephus, through 
Hisha's peayers, their then wonderfully salutary 
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and prolific efficacy. Within its range — 70 stadia 
(Strabo says 100) by 20 — the fertility of the soil 
was unexampled: palms of various names and 
properties, some that produced honey scarce infe- 
rior to that of the neighborhood — opobalsamum, 
the choicest of indigenous fruits — cyprus (Ar. 
‘el-henna’’) and myrobalanum (“ Zukkum”') 
throve there beautifully, and thickly dotted about 
in pleasure-grounds (8B. J. iv. 8, § 3). Wisdom 
herself did not disdain comparison with “ the rose- 
plants of Jericho” (Heclus. xxiv. 14). Well might 
Strabo (Geoyr. xvi. 2, § 41, ed. Miiller) conclude 
that its revenues were considerable. By the Ko- 
mans Jericho was first visited under Pompey: he 
encamped there for a single night ; and subse- 
quently destroyed two forts, Threx and Taurus, 
that commanded its approaches (Straho, ibid. § 40). 
Gabinius, in his resettlement of Judea, made it 
one of the five seats of assembly (Joseph. B. J. i. 
8, § 5). With Herod the Great it rose to still 
greater prominence; it had been found full of treas- 
ure of all kinds, as in the time of Joshua, so by his 
Roman allies who sacked it (ibd. i. 15, § 6); and 
its revenues were eagerly sought, and rented by the 
wily tyrant from Cleopatra, to whom Antony had 
assigned them (Ant. xv. 4, § 2). Not long after- 
wards he built a fort there, which he called “Cy- 
prus’’ in honor of his mother (tid. xvi. 5); a 
tower, which he called in honor of his brother 
‘¢ Phasaélus;"’ and a number of new palaces — 
superior in their construction to those which had 
existed there previously — which he named after his 
friends. He even founded a new town, higher up 
the plain, which he called, like the tower, Phasatlis 
(B. J. i. 21, § 8). If he did not make Jericho his 
habitual residence, he at least retired thither to die 
—and to be mourned, if he could have got his 
plan carried out — and it was in the amphitheatre 
of Jericho that the news of his death was announced 
to the assembled soldiers and people by Salome (B. 
J. i. 38, § 8). Soon afterwards the palace was 
burnt, and the town plundered by one Simon, a 
revolutionary that had been slave to Herod (Ant. 
xvii. 10, § 6); but Archelaus rebuilt the former 
sumptuously — founded a new tewn in the plain, 
that bore his own name — and, most important of 
all, diverted water from a village called Newra, to 
irrigate the plain which he had planted with palms 
(Ant. xvii. 13, § 1). Thus Jericho was once more 
“a city of palms ’’ when our Lord visited it: such 
as Herod the Great and Archelaus had left it, such 
he saw it. As the city that had so exceptionally 
contributed to his own ancestry — as the city which 
had been the first to fall — amidst so much cere- 
mony — before “the captain of the Lord's host, 
and his servant Joshua '’ — we may well suppose 
that his eyes surveyed it with unwonted interest. 
It is supposed to have been on the rocky heights 
overhanging it (hence called by tradition the Quar- 
entana), that he was assailed by the Tempter; and 
over against it, according to tradition likewise, He 
had been previously baptized in the Jordan. Here 
He restored sight to the blind (two certainly, per- 
haps three, St. Matt. xx. 30; St. Mark x. 46: 
this was in leaving Jericho. St. Luke says “as 
He was come nigh unto Jericho,’’ etc., xviii. 35). 
Here the descendant of Rahab did not disdain the 
hospitalitv of Zaccheeus the publican — an office 
which was likely to be lucrative enouzh in so rich 
a city. Finally, between Jerusalem and Jericho 
was laid the scene of His story of the good Samar- 
itan, which, if it is not to be regarded as a real 
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securrence throughout, at least derives interest from 
the fact, that robbers have ever been the terror of 
that precipitous road; and so formidable had they 
proved only just before the Christian era, that 
Pompey had been induced to undertake the de- 
struction of their strongholds (Strabo, as before, 
xvi. 2, § 40; comp. Joseph. Ant. xx. 6, § 1 ff). 
Dagon, or Docus (1 Macc. xvi. 15; comp. ix. 50), 
where Ptolemy assassinated his father-in-law, Simon 
the Maccalbee, may have been one of these. 
Posterior to the Gospels the clironicle of Jericho 
may be briefly told. Vespasian found it one of 
the toparchies of Judea (8. J. iii. 3, § 5), but 
deserted by its inhabitants in a great measure when 
he encamped there (#bud. iv. 8, § 2). He left a 
earrison on his departure — not necessarily the 
10th legion, which is only stated to have marched 
through Jericho — which was still there when Titus 
advanced upon Jerusalem. Is it asked how Jericho 
was destroyed? Evidently by Vespasian; for Jo- 
sephua, rightly understood, is not so silent as Dr. 
Robinson (bl. Res. i. 566, 2d ed.) thinks. The 
city pillaged and burnt, in B. J. iv. 9, § 1, was 
clearly Jericho with its adjacent villages, and not 
Gerasa, as may Le seen at once by comparing the 
languave there with that of c. 8, § 2, and the agent 
was Vespasian. usebius and St. Jerome (Ono- 
mst. gs. Vv.) say that it was destroyed when Jeru- 
salem was besieged by the Romans. ‘They further 
auld that it was afterwards rebuilt — they do not 
say by whom —and still existed in their day; nor 
had the ruins of the two preceding cities been ob- 
literated. Could Hadrian possibly have planted a 
colony there when he passed through Judea and 
founded ‘Elia? (Dion. Cass. Hist. Ixix. c. 11, ed. 
Sturz.; more at large Chron. Paschal. p. 254, ed. 
Iu Fresne.) The discovery which Origen made 
there of a version of the O. T. (the 5th in his 
ITexapla), together with sundry MSS., Greek and 
Hebrew, suggests that it could not have been 
wholly without inhabitants (Euseb. E. H. vi. 16; 
S. Epiphan. Lib. de Pond. et Mensur. circa med.); 
or again, as is perhaps more probable, did a Chris- 
tian settlement arise there under Constantine, when 
baptisms in the Jordan began to be the rage? That 
Jericho became an episcopal see about that time 
under Jerusalem appears from more than one an- 
cient Notitia (Geograph. S. a Carolo Paulo, 306, 
and the Parergon appended to it; comp. William 
of Tyre, Hist. lib. xxiii. ad f.). Its bishops sub- 
scribed to various councils in the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
centuries (tid. and Le Quien's Oriens Christian, 
iii. 654). Justinian, we are told, restored a hos- 
pice there, and likewise a church dedicated to the 
Virgin (Procop. De Af. vy. 9). As early as A. 
D. 337, when the Bordeaux pilyrim (ed. Weassel- 
ing) visited it. a house existed there which was 
pointed out, after the manner of those days, as the 
house of Rahab. This was roofless when Arculfus 
saw it; and not only so, but the third city was 
likewise in ruins (Adamn. de Locis S. ap. Migne, 
Patrolog. C. lxxxviii. 799). Had Jericho been 
visited by an earthquake, as Antoninus reports (ap. 
Ugol. Thesaur. vii. p. mecxiii., and note to ec. 3), 
and as Syria certainly was, in the 27th year of 
Justinian, A. D. 553? If so, we can well under- 
stand the restorations already referred to; and when 
Antoninus adds that the house of Rahab had now 
become a hospice and oratory, we might almost 
pronounce that this was the very hospice which 
had heen restored by thatemperor. Again, it may 
96 asked, did Christian Jericho reccive no injury 
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from the Persian Romizan, the ferocious general of 

Chosroes II. a. >. 614? (Bar-Hebreei Chron. 99 

Lat. v. ed. Kirsch.) It would rather seem that 
there were more religious edifices in the 7th than 
in the 6th century round about it. According to 
Arculfus one church marked the site of Gilgal; 
another the spot where our Lord was supposed to 
have deposited his garments previously to his bap- 
tism; a third within the precincts of a vast mon- 
astery dedicated to St. John, situated upon some 
rising ground overlooking the Jordan. (See as 
before.) Jericho meanwhile had disappeared as a 
town to rise no more. Churches and nionasteries 
sprung up around it on all sides, but only to 
moulder away in their turn. The anchorite caves 
in the rocky flanks of the Quarentana are the most 
striking memoria] that remains of early or media- 
val enthusiasm. Arculfus speaks of a diminutive 
race — Canaanites he calls them — that inhabited 
the plain in great numbers in his day. They have 
retained possession of those fairy meadow-lands 
ever since, and have made their head-quarters for 
some centuries round the “ square tower or castle” 
first mentioned by Willebrand (ap. Leon. Allat. 
Suns. p. 151) in A. p. 1211, when it was in- 
habited by the Saracens, whose work it may he 
supposed to have been, though it has since been 
dignified by the name of the house of Zacclizeus. 
Their village is by Brocardus (ap. Canis. Thescur. 
iv. 16), in A. D. 1230, styled “a vile place: '’ by 
Sir J. Maundeville, in A. D. 1322, “a little vil- 
lage;'? and by Henry Maundrell, in a. p. 1697. 
‘a poor nasty village; °’ in which verdict all mod- 
ern travellers that have ever visited Riha must 
concur. (See Karly Trav. in Pal. by Wright, 
pp. 177 and 451.) ‘They are looked upon by the 
Arabs as a debased race; and are probably nothing 
more or less than veritable gypsies, who are still to 
be met with in the neighborhood of the IF renk 
mountain near Jerusalem, and on the heights round 
the village and convent of St. John in the desert, 
and are still called ‘‘Scomunicati” by the native 
Christians — one of the names applied to them 
when they first attracted notice in Europe in the 
15th century (7. e. from feigning themselves + pen- 
itents ’ and under censure of the Pope. See Hoy- 
land's Histor. Survey of the Gypsies, p. 18; also 
The Gypsies, a poem by A. P. Stanley. 

Jericho does not seem to have been ever restored 
as a town by the Crusaders: but ita plains had not 
ceased to be prolific, and were extensively cultivated 
and laid out in vineyards and gardens by the monks 
(Phocas ap. Leon. Allat. Zuppirr. c. 20, p. 31). 
They seem to have been included in the domains of 
the patriarchate of Jerusalem, and as such were 
bestowed by Arnulf upon his niece as a dowry 
(Wm. of Tyre, Hist. xi. 15). Twenty-five vears 
afterwards we find Melisendis, wife of king Fulco, 
assigning them to the convent of Bethany, which 
she had founded A. D. 1137. 

The site of ancient (the first) Jericho is with 
reason placed by Dr. Robinson (Bibl Res. i. 552- 
568) in the immediate neighborhood of the foun- 
tain of Elisha; and that of the second (the city of 
the N. T. and of Josephus) at the opening of the 
Wady Kelt (Cherith), half an hour from the foun- 
tain. These are precisely the sites that one would 
infer from Josephus. On the other hand we are 
much more inclined to refer the mined aqueducts 
round Jericho to the irrigations of Archelaus (see 
above) than to any hypothetical ‘ culture or prep- 
armtion of sugar by the Saracens.” Jacok of Vitry 
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says but generally, that the plains of the Jordan 
produced canes yielding sugar in abundance, — 
from Lehanon to the Dead Sea,—and when he 
speaks of the mode in which sugar was obtained 
from them, he is rather describing what was done 
in Syria than anywhere near Jericho (//ist. Hiero- 
aol. c. 93). Besides, it may fairly be questioned 
whether the same sugar-yielding reeds or canes 
there spoken of are not still as plentiful as ever 
they were within range of the Jordan (see Lynch's 
Narratice, events of April 16, also p. 266-67). 
Almost every reed in these regions distils a sugary 
juice, and almost every herb breathes fragrance. 
T’alms have indeed disappeared (there was a solitary 
one remaining not long since) from the neighbor- 
hood of the “ city of palms; "’ yet there were groves 
of them in the days of Arculfus, and palm-branches 
could still be cut there when Fulcherius traversed 
the Jordan, A. D. 1100 (ap. Gesta Dei per Francos, 
vol. i. part 1, p. 402). The fig-mulberry or “ tree- 
fig’’ of Zaccheus—which all modern travellers 
eonfound with our Acer ‘gaye anus, or com- 
mon sycamore (see Dict. d Hist. Nat. tom. xliii. p. 
218, and Cruden’s Concord. s. v. Ape Reoerbore by 
the "Bordeaux pilgrim and by Antoninus, no longer 
exists.¢ The opobolaimum has become extinct both 
in Egypt — whither Cleopatra is said to have trans- 
planted it —and in its favorite vale, Jericho. The| ? 
myrobal mum (Zukkum of the Arabs) alone survives, | 2 
and from its nut oil is still extracted. Honey may 
be still found here and there, in the nest of the 


a ® Sepp also (Jerusalem und das heil. Land, i. 610) 
suys that this tree has entirely disappeared from this 
region. Mr. Tristram makes a different statement. 
* The tree into which the publican climbed must not 
be confounded with the oriental plane common by the 
atreauns of Northern Galilee, but was the sycamore 
tg (Firs sycomorus). . . . We were gratified by the 
discovery that though scarce it is not yet extinct in| 





wild bee. Fig-trees, maize, and cucumbers, may 
he said to comprise all that is now cultivated in the 
plain; but wild flowers of brightest and most va- 
ried hue bespangle the rich herbage on all sides. 
Lastly, the bright yellow apples of Sodom are 
still to be met with round Jericho; though Jose- 
phus (B. J. iv. 84) and others (Havercamp, ad 
Tertull. Apol. c. 40, and Jacob of Vitry, as above) 
make their locality rather the shores of the Dead 
Sea: and some modern travellers assert that they 
are found out of Palestine no less (Bibl. Res. i. 
522 ff). In fact there are two different plants 
that, correctly or incorrectly, have obtained that 
name, both bearing bright yellow fruit like apples, 
but with no more substance than fungus-!alls. 
The former or larger sort seems confined in Pales- 
tine to the neighborhood of the Dead Sea, while 
the latter or smaller sort abounds near Jericho. 
FE. 8S. Ff. 


JE/RIEL (ONY [founded by God): 
pha; [Vat. Peina:] Jeriel), a man of a 
one of the six heads of the house of Toa at the 
time of the census in the time of David (1 Chr. 
vii. 2). 


a ERI’JAH Cae [ founded by Jehovah]: 
dplas; [Vat. rov Acias:] Alex. Iwpias: Jeria), 
thr. xxvi. 31. [The same man as JERIAH, with 

a slight difference in the form of the name.}] The 
difference consists in the omission of the final u, 


the Plain of Jericho, as we found two aged trees in 
the little ravine (near the channel of Wady Kelt}, in 
illustration of the Gospel narrative ’’ (Land of Israel, 
p. 220, and also p. 514, 2d ed.) He also found a few 
of these trees “among the ruins by the wayside at 
ancient Jericho” (Natural History of the Bible, p. 399, 
Lond. 1867). [Zaccu2us.] H 
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oot in the insertion of the j, which our translators 
should have added in the former case. 

JERIMOTH (13° [heights]: ‘lepypdo, 
se | wd, "lepipovd: Jerimoth). 

‘t [lepiuovd: Vat. Aperuw0.] Son or descend- 
ant of Bela, according to 1 Chr. vii. 7,and founder 
of a Benjamite house, which existed in the time of 
David (ver. 2). He is perhaps the same as — 

2. (’Apysovd; [Vat. Apermovd;] Alex. lapi- 
uovd; [FA. api®uous:] Jertmuth), who joined 
David at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 5). [Brwa.] 

3. (WO, i. e. Jeremoth: ["lepsuovd; Vat. 
Avpeuw0; Alex. Teptuw.]) A son of Becher (1 
Chr. vii. 8), and head of another Benjamite house. 
[BECHER. ] 

4. ['lepiucdO; Vat. Apesuwd.] Son of Mushi, 
the son of Merari, and head of one of the families 
of the Merarites which were counted in the census 
of the Levites taken by David (1 Chr. xxiv. 30). 
[See JEREMOTH, 2.] 

5. ["lepiudO; Vat. lepeuwO; Alex. lepiuovd.] 
Son of Heman, head of the 15th ward of musi- 
cians (1 Chr. xxv. 4, 22). In the latter he is 
called JEREMOTH. [HrEMAN.] 

6. [Tepiw0; Alex. -uov8; Vat. Epe:uw.] 
Son of Azriel, “ruler’’ ("I823) of the tribe of 
Naphtali in the reign of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 19). 
The same persons, called rulers, are in ver. 22 called 
“ princes” (Z*"1W?) of the tribes of Israel. 

7. (‘lepsdv0; (Vat. -pe:-;] Alex. Eppov@.) Son 
of king David, whose daughter Mahalath was one 
of the wives of Rehoboam, her cousin Abihail being 
the other (2 Chr. xi. 18). As Jerimoth is not 
named in the list of children by David's wives in 
1 Chr. iii. or xiv. 4-7, it is fair to infer that he was 
the son of a concubine, and this in fact is the Jew- 
ish tradition (Jerome, Querstiones, ad loc.). It is 
however questionable whether Rehoboam would 
have married the grand-child of a concubine even 
of the great David. The passage 2 Chr. xi. 18 is 
not quite clear, since the word “daughter” is a 


correction of the Keri: the original text had 73, 
§. e. “son.” 

8. [lepid0; Vat. -pe-.] A Levite in the 
reign of Hezekiah, one of the overseers of offerings 
and dericated things placed in the chambers of the 
Temple, who were under Cononiah and Shimei the 
Levites, by command of Hezekiah, and Azariah the 
high-priest (2 Chr. xxxi. 13). A. C. H. 


JERIOTH (MYM [curtains]: "tepih0 
[Vat. EAiw0: Jerioth]), according to our A. V. 
and the LXX., one of the elder Caleb's wives (1 
Chr. ii. 18); but according to the Vulgate she was 
his daughter by his first wife Azubah. The He- 
brew text seems evidently corrupt, and will not 
make sense; but the probability is that Jerioth 
was a daughter of Caleb the son of Hezron. (In 


this case we ought to read PTANY 779  ~oOT 


WAN.) The Latin version of Santes Pagninus, 
which makes Azubah and Jerioth both daughters 
of Caleb, and the note of Vatablus, which makes 
Ishah (A. V. “wife’’) a proper name and a third 





@ According to the old Jewish tradition preserved 
py Jerome (Quast. Hebr. 2 Sam. xvi. 10), Nebat, the 
father «( Jeroboam, was identical with Shimei of Gera, 
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daughter, are clearly wrong. as it appears from ver. 
19 that Azubah was Calel)'s wife. A. C. H. 


Bodu). The name signifies “whose people is 
many,’ and thus has nearly the same meaning 
with REHOBOAM, “ enlarger of the people.” Both 
names appear for the first time in the reign of Sol- 
omon, and were probably suggested by the increase 
of the Jewish people at that time. 

1. The first king of the divided kingdom of Is- 
rael. The ancient authorities for his rein and his 
wars were “the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel” 
(1 K. xiv. 19}, and “the visions of Iddo the seer 
against Jeroboam the son of Nebat"’ (2 Chr. ix. 
29). The extant account of his life is given in two 
versions, so different from each other, and vet cach 
so ancient, as to make it difficult to choose bet wren 
them. The one usually followed is that contained 
in the Hebrew text, and in one portion of the LX.X. 
The other is given in a separate account inserted 
by the LXX. at 1 K. xi. 43, and xii. 24. This 
last contains such evident marks of authenticity in 
some of its details, and is so much more full than 
the other, that it will be most conveniently taken 
as the basis of the biography of this remarkslle 
man, as the nearest approach which, in the contra- 
dictory state of the text, we can now make to the 
truth. 

I. He was the son of an Ephraimite of the name 
of Nebat ; 2 his father had died whilst he was young; 
but his mother, who had been a person of loose 
character (LX X.), lived in her widowhood, trusting 
apparently to her son for support. Her name is 
variously given as ZERUAH (Heb.), or Sarira 
(ILXX.), and the place of their abode on the moun- 
tains of Ephraim is given either as ZEREDA, or 
(LXX.) as Sarira: in the latter case, indicating 
that there was some connection between the wife 
of Nebat and her residence. 

At the time when Solomon was constructing the 
fortifications of Millo underneath the citadel of 
Zion, his sagacious eye discovered the strength 
and activity of a young Ephraimite who was em- 
ployed on the works, and he raised him to the rank 


of superintendent (15, A.V. “ruler ’’) over the 


taxes and labors exacted from the tribe of Ephraim 
(1 K. xi. 28). This was Jeroboam. He made the 
most of his position. He completed the fortifica- 
tions, and was long afterwards known as the man 
who had “enclosed the city of David*’ (1 K. xii 
24, LXX.). He then aspired to royal state. Like 
Absaloin before him, in like circumstances, thouch 
now on a grander scale, in proportion to the en- 
largement of the royal establishinent itself, he kept 
300 chariots and horses (LXX.), and at last was 
perceived by Solomon to be aiming at the mon- 
archy. 

These ambitious designs were probahly fnstered 
hy the sight of the growing disaffection of the crest 
tribe over which he presided, as well as hy the 
alienation of the prophetic order from the house af 
Solomon. According to the version of the story 
in the Hebrew text (Jos. Ant. viii. 7, § 7), this 
alienation was made evident to Jeroboam very early 
in his career. He was leaving Jerusalem, and he 
encountered, on one of the black-paved roads which 


who was the first to insult David in his flight, and 
the “ first of all the house of Joseph " to congraralats 
him on his return. 
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tan out of the city, Ahijah, “the prophet ” of the 
ancient sanctuary of Shiloh. Ahijah drew him 
aside from the road into the field (I.X-X.), and, as 
goon as they found themselves alone, the prophet, 
who was dressed in a new outer garment, stripped 
it off, and tore it into 12 shreds; 10 of which he 
gave to Jeroboam, with the assurance that on con- 
dition of his obedience to His laws, God would 
establish for him a kingdom and dynasty equal to 
that of David (1 K. xi. 29-40). 

The attempts of Solomon to cut short Jeroboam’s 
designs occasioned his flight into Egypt. ‘There 
he remained during the rest of Solomon's reign — 
in the court of Shishak (LXX.), who is here first 
named in the sacred narrative. On Solomon’s 
death, he demanded Shishak's permission to return. 
The Egyptian king seems, in his reluctance, to 
have offered any gift which Jeroboam chose, as a 
reason for his remaining, and the consequence was 
the marriage with Ano, the elder sister of the 
Egyptian queen, Tahpenes (LX X. Thekemina), and 
of another princess (IAXX.) who had married the 
Edomite chief, Hadad. <A year elapsed, aud a son, 
Abijah (or Abijam), was born. Then Jerobuam 
again requested permission to depart, which was 
granted; and he returned with his wife and child 
to his native place, Sarira, or Zereda, which he 
fortified, and which in consequence became a centre 
for his fellow tribesmen (1 K. xi. 43, xii. 24, LXX.). 
Still there was no open act of insurrection, and it 
was in this period of suspense (according to the 
LXX.) that a pathetic incident darkened his do- 
mestic history. His infant sqn fell sick. The 
anxious father sent his wife to inquire of God con- 
cerning him. Jerusalem would have been the obvi- 
ous place to visit for this purpose. But no doubt 
political reasons forbade. ‘The ancient sanctuary 
of Shiloh was nearer at hand; and it so happened 
that a prophet was now residing there, of the high- 
est repute. It was Ahijah — the same who, accord- 
ing to the common version of the story, had already 
been in communication with Jeroboam, but who, 
according to the authority we are now following, 
appears for the first time on this occasion. He 
was 60 years of age — but was prematurely old, 
and his eyesight had already failed him. He was 
living, as it would seem, in poverty, with a boy 
who waited on him, and with his own little chil- 
dren. For him and for them, the wife of Jeroboam 
brought such gifts as were thought likely to be 
acceptable; ten loaves, and two rolls for the chil- 
dren (LXX.), a bunch of raisins (LXX.), and a 
jar of honey. She had disguised herself, to avoid 
recognition; and perhaps these humble gifts were 
part of the plan. But the blind prophet, at her 
first approach, knew who was coming; and bade 
his boy go out to meet her, and invite her to his 
house without delay. There he warned her of the 
uselessneas of her gifts. There was a doom on the 
house of Jeroboam, not to be averted; those who 
grew up in it and died in the city would become 
the prey of the hungry dogs; they who died in the 
eountry would be devoured by the vultures. This 
ehild alone would die before the calamities of the 
house arrived: “They shall mourn for the child, 
Woe, O Lord, for in him there is found a good 
word regarding the Lord,’’ — or according to the 
ather version, “ all Israel shall mourn for him, and 


@ This omission is however borne out by the Hebrew 
wxt, 1K. xif 20, “when all Israel Acard that J. wos 


wane again.” 
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bury him; for he only of Jervboain shall come to 
the grave, because in him there is found some good 
thing toward Jehovah, the God of Israel, in the 
house of Jeroboam’’ (1 K. xiv. 13, LXX. xii.). 
The mother returned. As she reéntered the town 
of Sarira (Heb. Tirzah, 1 K. xiv. 17), the child 
died. The loud wail of her attendant damsels 
greeted her on the threshold (LXX.). The chill 
was buried, as Ahijah had foretold, with all the 
state of the child of a royal house. “All Israel 
mourned for him’’ (1 K. xiv. 18). This incident, 
if it really occurred at this time, seems to have been 
the turning point in Jeroboam’s career. It drove 
him from his ancestral home, and it gathered the 
sympathies of the tribe of Ephraim round him. He 
left Sarira and came to Shechem. The Hebrew 
text describes that he was sent for. The LXX. 
speaks of it as his own act. However that may be, 
he was thus at the head of the northern tribes, 
when Rehoboam, after he had been on the throne 
for somewhat more than a year, came up to be 
inaugurated in that ancient capital. ‘Then (if we 
may take the account already given of Ahijah's 
interview as something separate from this), for the 
second time, and in a like manner, the Divine 
intimation of his future greatness is conveyed to 
him. ‘The prophet Shemaiah, the Enlamite (?) 
(6 "EvAaul, LXX.) addressed to him the same 
acted parable. in the ten shreds of a new unwashed 
garment (LXX.). Then took place the conference 
with Rehoboam (Jeroboam appearing in it, in the 
Hebrew text, but not @ in the LXX.), and the final 
revolt ;® which ended (expressly in the Hebrew text, 
in the LXX. by implication) in the elevation of 
Jeroboam to the throne of the northern kingdom. 
Shemaiah remained on the spot and deterred RKe- 
hoboamn from an attack. Jeroboam entered at once 
on the duties of his new situation, and fortified 
Shéchem as his capital on the west, and Penuel 
(close by the old trans-Jordanic capital of Mahanaim) 
on the east. 

II. Up to this point thete had been nothing to 
disturb the anticipations of the Prophetic Order 
and of the mass of Israel as to the glory of Jero- 
boam’s future. But from this moment one fatal 
error crept, not unnaturally, into his policy, which 
undernrined his dynasty and tarnished his name as 
the first king of Israel. The political disruption 
of the kingdom was complete; but its religious 
unity was as yet unimpaired. He feared that the 
yearly pilgrimages to Jerusalem would undo all the 
work which he effected, and he took the bold step 
of rending it asunder. Two sanctuaries of venerable 
antiquity existed already — one at the southern, the 
other at the northern extremity of his dominions. 
These he elevated iuto seats of the national worship, 
which should rival the newly established Temple 
at Jerusalem. As Abderrahman, caliph of Spain, 
arrested the movement of his subjects to Mecca, by 
the erection of the holy place of the Zecca at Cor- 
dova, so Jeroboam trusted to the erection of his 
shrines at Dan and Bethel. But he was not satis- 
fied without another deviation from the Mosaic idea 
of the national unity. His long stay in Egypt had 
familiarized him with the outward forms under 
which the Divinity was there represented ; and now, 
for the first time since the Exodus, was an Egyptian 
element introduced into the national worship of 





b The cry of revolt, 1 K. xii. 16, is the sams as tha‘ 
in 2 Sam. xx. 1. 
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Palestine. A golden figure of Mnevis, the sacred 
calf of Heliopolis, was set up at each sanctuary, 
with the address, * Behold thy God (‘ Elohim * — 
comp. Neh. ix. 18) which brought thee up out of 
the land of Fyypt.”” The sanctuary at DAN, as 
the most remote from Jerusalem, was established 
first (1 K. xii. 30) with priests from the distant 
tribes, whom he consecrated instead of the Levites 
(xii. 31, xiii. 33). The more important one, as 
nearer the capital and in the heart of the kingdom, 
was BETHEL. The worship and the sanctuary con- 
tinued till the end of the northern kingdom. The 
priests were supplied by a peculiar form of conae- 
cration —any one from the non-Levitical tribes 
could procure the office on sacrificing a young bul- 
lock and seven rams (1 K. xiii. 33; 2 Chr. xiii. 9). 
kor the dedication of this he copied the precedent 
of Solomon in choosing the feast of ‘Tabernacles as 
the occasion; but postponing it for a month, prob- 
ably in order to meet the vintage of the most 
northern parts. On the fifteenth day of this month 
(the 8th), he went up in state to offer incense on 
the altar which was before the calf. It was at this 
solemn and critical moment that a prophet from 
Judah suddenly appeared, whom Josephus with 
great probability identifies with Iddo the Seer (he 
culls him Tad6n, Avt. viii. 8, § 5; and see Jeronie, 
(lu. Hebr. on 2 Chr. x. 4), who denounced the 
altar, and foretold its desecration by Josiah, and 
violent overthrow. It is not clear from the account, 
whether it is intended that the overthrow took 
place then, or in the earthquake described by Amos 
(i. 1). Another sign is described as taking place 
instantly. ‘The king stretching out his hand to 
arrest the prophet, felt it withered and paralyzed, 
and only at the prophet's prayer saw it restored, 
and acknowledged his divine mission. Josephus 
adds, but probably only in conjecture from the 
sacred narrative, that the prophet who seduced Iddo 
on his return, did so in order to prevent his ob- 
taining too much influence over Jeroboam, and 
endeavored to explain away the miracles to the 
king, by represeuting that the altar fell because it 
was new, and that his hand was paralyzed from 
the fatizue of sacrificing. A further allusion is 
made to this incident in the narrative of Josephus 
(Ant. viii. 15, § 4), where Zedekiah is represented 
as contrasting the potency of Iddo in withering the 
hand of Jeroboam with the powerlessness of Micaiah 
to wither the hand of Zedekiah. The visit of Ano 
to Ahijah, which the common Hebrew text places 
after this event, and with darker intimations in 
Ahijah’s warning only suitable to a later period, 
has already been described 

Jeroboam was at constant war with the house 
of Judah, but the only act distinctly recorded is a 
battle with Abijuh, son of Rehoboam; in which, in 
spite of a skilliul ambush made by Jeroboam, and 
of much superior force, he was defeated, and for the 
time lost three important cities, Bethel, Jeshanah, 
and Ephraim.¢ The calamity was severely felt; he 
never recovered the blow, and soon after died, in 
the 22d year of his reign (2 Chr. xiii. 20), and was 
buried in his ancestral sepulchre (1 K. xiv. 20). 
His son Nadab, or (ILXX.) Nebat (named after the 
grandfather), succeeded, and in him the dynasty 
was closed. The name of Jeroboam long remained 
uider a cloud as the king who “ had caused Israel 





@ The Targum on Ruth iv. 20 mentions Jeroboam's 
ouving stationed guards on the roads, which guards 
bad been slain by the people of Netophah; but what 
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to sin.” At the time of the Reformation, it was 
a@ common practice of Roman Catholic writers us 
institute comparisons between his separation frm 
the sanctuary of Judah, and that of Henry VIIT. 
from the see of Rome. 

2. JEROBOAM II., the son of Joash, the 4th of 
the dynasty of Jehu. ‘The most prosperous of the 
kings of Israel. ‘The contemporary accounts of his 
reign are, (1.) in the “Chronicles of the Kings of 
Israel’ (2 K. xiv. 28), which are lost, but of which 
the substance is given in 2 K. xiv. 23-29. (2.) In 
the contemporary prophets Hosea and Amos, and 
(perhaps) in the fragments found in Is. xv., xvi. 
It had been foretold in the reign of Jehoahaz that 
a great deliverer should come, to rescue Israel from 
the Syrian yoke (comp. 2 K. xiii. 4, xiv. 26, 27, 
and this had been expanded into a distinct predic- 
tion of Jonah, that there should be a restoration of 
the widest dominion of Solomon (xiv. 25). This 
‘savior’? and ‘restorer’? was Jeroboam. He not 
only repelled the Syrian invaders, but took their 
capital city Damascus (2 K. xiv. 28; Am. i. 3-5), 
and recovered the whole of the ancient dominion 
from Hamath to the Dead Sea (xiv. 25; Am. vi. 
14). Ammon and Moab were reconquered (Am. 
i. 13, ii. 1-3); the trans-Jordanic tribes were re- 
stored to their territory (2 K. xiii. 5; 1 Chr. v. 
17-22). 

But it was merely an outward restoration. The 
sanctuary at Bethel was kept up in royal state 
(Am. vii. 13), but drunkenness, licentiousness. and 
uppression, prevailed in the country (Am. ii. 6-3, 
iv. 1, vi. 6: Hos. iv. 12-14, i. 2), and idolatry Wid 
united with the worship of Jehovah (Hos. iv. 13, 
xiii. 6). 

Amos prophesied the destruction of Jerobcam 
and his house by the sword (Am. vii. 9, 17), aud 
Amaziah, the high priest of Bethel, complained to 
the king (Am. vii. 10-13). The effect does not 
appear. Hosea (Hos. i. 1) also denounced the 
crimes of the nation. The prediction of Amos was 
not fulfilled as regarded the king himself. He was 
buried with his ancestors in state (2 K. xiv. 29). 

Ewald (Gesch. iii. 561, nole) supposes that Jero- 
boam was the subject of Ps. xlv. A. PLS. 


JERO’HAM (CE [one beloved]: Jero 
ham). 1. (lepoBodu, both MSS. [rather, Rom. 
Alex. ] at 1 Chr. vi. 27; but Alex. lepeay at ver. 
34; [in 1 Sam., ‘IepeuefA, Comp. Alex. ‘Iepody: 
in 1 Chr., Vat. ISaep, Haar; Comp. ‘lepoda, 
‘Tepdu: Ald. ‘lepenefaA-}) Father of Elkanah, tle 
father of Samuel, of the house of Kohath. Bis 
father is called Eliab at 1 Chr. vi. 27, Eliel at ver. 
34, and Elihu at 1 Sam. i. 1. Jeroham must have 
been about the same age as Eli. A.C. H. 

2. (Ipodp, [ Vat. Ipaap,] Alex. "lepodu.) A 
Benjamite, and the founder of a family of Bere 
Jeroham (1 Chr. viii. 27). They were among the 
leaders of that part of the tribe which lived in 
Jerusalem, and which is here distinguished from 
the part which inhabited Gibeon. Probably the 
same person is intended in — 

3. (‘lepoBodu, [Vat- Ipaau, Comp. Ake. 
‘lepodu.]) Father (or progenitor) of Ibneiah, cm 
of the leading Benjumites of Jerusalem (1 Chr. ix. 
8; comp. 3 and 9). 

4, CIpady, Alex. lepaap, [Comp. Ald. ‘lepody, 


is here alluded to, or when it took place, we have a' 
present no clew to. 
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im Neh., Rom. Alex. ‘lepodu, Vat. FA.! omit.]) 
A descendant of Aaron, of the house of Immer, the 
leader of the sixteenth course of priesta; son of 
Pashur and father of Adaiah (1 Chr. ix. 12). He 
appears to be mentioned again in Neh. xi. 12 
(a record curiously and puzzlingly parallel to that 
of 1 Chr. ix., though with some striking differences), 
though there he is stated to belong to the house of 
Malchiah, who was leader of the fifth course (and 
comp. Neh. xi. 14). 

5. (Ipody, [Vat. FA. Paap, Alex. lepoap.]) 
Jeroham of Gedor (VVT3'7 773), some of whose 
‘+ g0ns"’ joined David when he was taking refuge 
from Saul at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 7). The list pur- 
ports to be of Benjamites (sce ver. 2, where the 
word ‘“even’’ is interpolated, and the last five 
words belong to ver. 3). But then how can the 
presence of Korhites (ver. 6), the descendants of 
Korah the Levite, be accounted for ? 

6. (‘Ipwdf8, [Vat. Ald.) Alex. Iwpdu.) A 
Danite, whose son or descendant Azareel was head 
of his tribe in the time of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 22). 

7. (Iwpdu.) Father of Azariah, one of the 
* captains of hundreds” in the time of Athaliah; 
one of those to whom Jeboiada the priest confided 
hia scheme for the restoration of Joash (2 Chr. 
xxiii. 1). G. 

JERUBBA’AL (SPD [with whom Lal 
contends]: ‘lepoBdar; [Vat. in Judg. vi. 32, Ap- 
Baad: vii. 1, IapBad; Vili. 29, leapoBaad; 1 Sam. 
xii. 11, lepoBouu;) Alex. 8ixagrnpioy tov Baad, 
Judg. vi. 32, IpoBuad in vii. 1: Jerobaal), the 
surname of Gideon which he acquired in conse- 
quence of destroying the altar of Baal, when his 
father defended him from the vengeance of the Abi- 
ezrites. ‘The A. V. of Judg. vi. 32, which has 
‘therefore on that day he called him Jerubbaal,” 
implying that the surname was given by Joush, 
should rather be, in accordance with a well-known 
Hebrew idiom, “one called him,” #. e. he was 
called by the men of his city. The LXX. in the 
same passage have éxdAecev ard, * he called if,’ 
i. e. the altar inentioned in the preceding verse; 
but as in all other passages they recognize Jerub- 
baal as the name of Gideon, the reading should 
probably he atrdy. In Judg. viii. 35 the Vulz. 
strictly follows the Heb., Jerobaal Gedeon. The 
Alex. version omits the name altogether from Judy. 
ix. 57. Besides the passages quoted, it is found in 
Judg. vii. 1, viii. 29, ix. 1, 5, 16, 19, 24, 28, and 
1] Sam. xii. 11. In a fragment of Porphyry, quoted 
by Eusebius (Prep. Ev. i. 9, § 21), Gideon appears 
as Hierombalos (‘lepouBdaos), the priest of the 
(sod ‘leva, or Jehovah, from whom the Pheenician 
chronicler, Sanchoniatho of Beyrout, received his 
information with regard to the affairs of the Jews. 
@°Ewi rns avaBacews, Aeyonevns 3 efoxns, Jos. Ant. 
ix. 1, § 2. 

& Other names borne by Jerusalem are as follows : 
1. ApieL, the "lion of God,” or according to another 
interpretation, the “ hearth of God” (Is. xxix. 1,2, 7; 
comp. Ez. xiii. 15). For the former signification cotn- 
pare Ps. Ixxvi. 1, 2 (Stanley, S. § P. 171). 2. ‘H ayta 
wodts, “the holy city,” Matt. iv. 6 and xxvii. 63 only. 
Both these passages would seem to refer to Zion — the 
sacred portion of the place, in which the Temple was 
situated. It also occurs, » w. 4 ay., Rev. xi. 2. 
§. lia Capitolina, the name beatowed by the emperor 
Hadrian (Alius Hadrianus) on the city as rebuilt by 
aim, A. p. 135, 188. These two names of the Emperor 
are inscribed on the well-known stone in the south 
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It is not a little remarkable that Josephus ~mits 
all mention both of the change of name and cf the 
event it commemorates. [GIDEON.]} af 

A. W. 


JERUBBE’SHETH (NWS : LXX., fol- 
lowed by the Vulgate, reads ‘lepoBaad, or [Vat. 
H. lepoBaap, Vat. M. and | Cod. Alex. lepoBoap), 
a name of Grideon (2 Sam. xi. 21). A later gen- 
eration probably abstained from pronouncing the 
name (Ex. xxiii. 13) of a false god, and therefore 
changed Gideon's name (Judy. vi. 32) of Jerub- 
baal = “ with whom Baal contends,” into Jerub- 
besheth = “ with whom the idol contends.’’ Comp. 
similar changes (1 Chr. viii. 33, d4) of Eshbaal for 
Ishbosheth, and Meribbaal for Mephibosheth. 

W. T. B. 

JERU’EL, Tur WILDERNESS or 
(Oxans “IDWS [desert founded by Gol]: 4 
Epnuos *Lepiha: Jeruel), the place in which Je 
hoshaphat was informed by Jahaziel the Levite that 
he should encounter the hordes of Ainmon, Moab, 
and the Mehunims, who were swarming reund the 
south end of the Dead Sea to the attack of Jeru- 
salem: “Ye shall find them at the end of the 
wady, facing the wilderness of Jeruel’? (2 Chr. xx. 
16). The * wilderness" contained a watch-tower 
(ver. 24), from which many a similar incursion had 
probably been descried. It was a well-known spot, 
for it has the definite article. Or the word 
(FTL) may mean a commanding ridye,* be- 
low which the “wilderness” lay open to view. 
The name has not been met with, but may yet be 
found in the neighborhood of Tekoa and Berachah 
(perhaps Ber eikul), east of the road between Urtis 
and Hebron. G. 


JERUSALEM (DU), i.e. Yera- 


shalaiin; or, in the more extended form, prbe'ans, 
in 1 Chr. iii. 5, 2 Chr. xxv. 1, xxxii. 9, Esth. ii. 6, Jer. 
xxvi. 18, only; in the Chaldee passayes of Fzra and 


Daniel, pduwinss, t. e. Yertishlem: LXX. ‘lepou- 


cart; N. T’. apparently indifferently ‘lepovcaAthu 
and 7& ‘lepoodAuua: Vulg. Cod. Amiat. Hierausalem 
and HHierosolyma, but in other old copies Jerusulem, 
Jerosolyma. In the A.V. of 1611 it is “ Jeru- 
salem,"’ in O. T. and Apocr.; but in N. T. “ Hieru- 
salem °’).° 

On the derivation and signification of the name 
considerable ditterence exists among the authorities. 
The Rabbis state that the name Shalem was be- 
stowed on it by Shem (identical in their traditions 
with Melchizedek), and the name Jireh by Abra- 
ham, after the deliverance of Isaac on Mount 
Moriah,* and that the two were afterwards com- 


wall of the Aksa, one of the few Roman relics about 
which there can be no dixpute. This name is usually 
employed by Eusebius (AtAca) and Jerome, in their 
Onomasticon, By Ptolemy it is given as KamirwAcas 
(Reland, Pal. p. 462). 4. The Arabic names aro el- 
Kahuds, “the holy,” or Bett el-Makdis, “the holy 
house,” “the sanctuary.’”’ The former is that in 
ordinary use at present. The latter is found in Arabie 
chronicles. The name esh-Sherif, “the venerable,” 
or the noble,” is also quoted by Schultens in his 
Index Geogr. in Vit, Salad. 6. The corrupt form of 
Aurushlim is found in Edrisi (Jaubert, i. 845), pcseibly 
quoting a Christian writer. 

¢ The question of the {dentity of Morug with 
Jerusalem will be examined under that head. 
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bined, lest displeasure should be felt by either of |localities of its various parts; the sites of th 
the two Saints at the exclusive use of one (Beresh. | Holy Places’? ancient and modern, ete. 

Rad. in Otho, Lex. Rab. s. v., also Lightfoot). 
Others, quoted by Reland (p. 833), would make it 
mean “ fear of Salem,’’ or “sight of peace.” The 
suggestion of Reland himself, adopted by Simonis 
(Onom. p. 467), and Ewald (Gesch. iii. 155, note) 


is pow wa», “inheritance of peace,” but this 
is questioned by Gesenius (Thes. p. 628 5) and 
Fiirst (Handwch, p. B47 6), who prefer DW 7}, 


the ‘ foundation of peace.""2 Another derivation, 
proposed by the fertile Hitzig (Jesaja, p. 2), is 
named by the two last great scholars only to con- 
demn it. Others again, looking to the name of the 
Canaanite tribe who possessed the place at the time 
of the conquest, would propose Jebus-salem (Reland, 
p- 834), or even Jebus-Solomon, as the name con- 
ferred on the city by that monarch when he began 
his reign of tranquillity. 

Another controversy relates to the termination 
of the name — Jerushaluim — the Hebrew dual; 
which, by Simonis and Ewald, is unhesitatingly 
referred to the double formation of the city, while 
reasons are shown against it by Reland and Gese- 
nius. It is certain that on the two occasions where 
the latter portion of the name appears to be given 
for the whole (Gen. xiv. 18; Ps. Ixxvi. 2) it is 
Shalem, and not Shalaim; also that the five places 
where the vowel points of the Masorets are sup- 
ported by the letters of the original text are of a 
late date, when the idea of the double city, and its 
reflection in the name, would have become familiar 
to the Jews. In this conflict of authorities the 
suggestion will perhaps occur to a bystander that 
the original formation of the name may have been 
anterior to the entrance of the Israelites on Canaan, 
and that Jerushalaim may be the attempt to give 
an intelligible Hebrew form to the original archaic 
name, just as centuries afterwards, when Hebrews 
in their turn gave way to Greeks, attempts were 
made to twist Jerushalaim itself into a shape which 
should be intelligible to Greek ears, ‘lepo coAuud, 
“the holy Solyma” (Joseph. B. J. vi. 10), ‘lepdy 
Zarouwvos,® the “holy place of Solomon” 
(Eupolemus, in Euseb. Pr. /v. ix. 34), or, on the 
other hand, the curivus fancy quoted by Josephus 
(4p. i. 34, 35) from Lysimachus — ‘lepdovaa, 
“spoilers of temples’? — are perhaps not more 
violent adaptations, or more wide of the real mean- 
ing of ‘Jerusalem,’ than that was of the original 
name of the city 

The subject of Jerusalem naturally divides itself 
into three heads: — 

I. The place itself: its origin, position, and 
physical characteristics. 

Il. The annals of the city. 

III. The topography of the town; the relative 




































I. THE PLACE ITSELF. 


The arguments — if arguments they can be called 
— for and against the identity of the “ Salem” of 
Melchizedek (Gen. xiv. 18) with Jerusalem — the 
“Salem” of a late Psalmist (Ps. lxxvi. 2)— are 
almost equally balanced. In favor of it are the 
unhesitating statement of Josephus (Ant. i. 10, 2: 
vii. 8, 2; A. J. vi. 104) and Eusebius (Uren. 
‘lepovoaAfy), the recurrence of the name Salem 
in the Psalm just quoted, where it undoultedly 
means Jerusalem,¢ and the general consent in the 
identification. On the other hand is the no leas 
positive statement of Jerome, grounded on wore 
reason than he often vouchsafes for his statements/ 
(Lp. ad Evangelum, § 7), that “Salem was not 
Jerusalem, as Josephus and all Christians (nusfi 
omnes) believe it to be, but a town near Seythopolis, 
which to this day is called Salem, where the mag- 
nificent ruins of the palace of Melchizedek are still 
seen, and of which mention is made in a subsequent 
passage of Genesis — ‘Jacob came to Salem, a city 
of Shechem * (Gen. xxxiii. 18)."" Elsewhere ( Uao- 
masticon, Salem "') Eusebius and he identify it 
with Shechem itself. This question will be discussed 
under the head of Sitem. Here it is sutticient to 
say (1) that Jerusalem suits the circumstances of 
the narrative rather better than any place further 
north, or more in the heart of the country. It 
would be quite as much in Abram’s road frum the 
sources of Jordan to his home under the oaks of 
Hebron, and it would be more suitable for the visit 
of the king of Sodom. In fact we know that, in 
later times at least, the usual route from Damiascus 
avoided the central highlands of the country and 
the neighborhood of Shechem, where Salim is now 
shown. (See Pompey's route in Joseph. An. xiv. 
3,§4; 4,§ 1.) (2) It is perhaps some confirma- 
tion of the identity, at any rate it is a remarkable 
coincidence, that the king of Jerusalem in the time 
of Joshua should bear the title Adoni-zedek — 
almost precisely the same as that of Melchizedek. 


The question of the identity of Jerusalem with 
“Cadytis, a large city of Syria,” “ almost as laryve 
as Sardis,’ which is mentioned by Hervdotus (ii. 
159, iii. 5) as having been taken by Pharach-Necho, 
need not be investigated in this place. It is inter- 
esting, and, if decided in the atfirmative, so far 
important as confirming the Scripture narrative: 
but does not in any way add to our knowledge of 
the history of the city. The reader will find it 
fully examined in Rawlinson’s Herod. ij. 246: 
Blakesley's /Herod.— Harcursus on bk. iii. ch. 
(both against the identification); and in Kenrick's 
Egypt, ii. 406, and Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Geogr. 
ii. 17 (both for it). 














It is exactly the complement of wéAic ToAvme (Pausa- 
pias, vili. 16). 

@ In this passage he even goes so far as to say that 
Melchizedek, ‘ the first priest of God,’ built there the 
first Temple, and changed the name of the city from 
Soluma to Hierosoluma. 

e A contraction analogous to others with which we 
are familiar in our own poetry ; ¢. gr. Edin, or Edina, 
for Edinburgh. 

/ Winer is wrong in stating (R-alwd. i. 79) that 
Jerome bases this statement on a rabbinical tradition. 
The tradition that he quotes, in § 5 of the same Ep, 
is as to the identity of Melchizelek with Shen 


@ Such mystical interpretations as those of Origen, 
vd vera xXdpiTos avray (from PT)" and pow), 


Or iepdy eipnyys, Where half the name is interpreted as 
Greek and half as Hebrew, curious us they are, cannot 
be examined here. (See the catalogues preserved by 
Terome. ) 

b Other instances of similnr Greek forms given to 
Hebrew names are Teptyw and ‘leponag. 

¢ Philo carries this a step further, and, bearing in 
view only the, sanctity of tie place, he discards the 
Bemitic membor of the namie. and calls it ‘IepdmoAts. 
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Nur need we do more than refer to the traditions 
—it traditions they are, and not mere individual 
speculations — of Tacitus (Hist. vy. 2) and Plutarch 
(/s. et Osir. c. 31) of the foundation of the city 
by a certain Hierosolymus, a son of the Typhon 
(see Winer’s note, i. 545). All the certain infor- 
mation to be gathered as to the early history of 
Jerusalem, must be gathered from the books of the 
Jewish historians alone. 

It is during the conquest of the country that 
Jerusalen: first appears in definite form on the 
scene in which it was destined to occupy so prom- 
inent a position. The earliest notice is probably 
that in Josh. xv. 8 and xviii. 16, 28, describing the 
landmarks of the boundaries of Judah and Benja. 
min. Here it is styled ha-Jebusi, i. e. ‘the Jebu- 
site’’ (A. V. Jebusi), after the name of its occu- 
piers, just as is the case with- other places in these 
lists. [JeEwust.] Next, we find the form JxBus 
(Judg. xix. 10, 11) —“Jebus, which is Jerusalem 
. - «+ the city of the Jebusites;’’ and lastly, in 
documents which profess to be of the same age as 
the foregoing — we have Jerusalem (Josh. x. 1, &c., 
xii. 10; Judg. i. 7, &c.). To this we have a par- 
allel in Hebron, the other great city of Southern 
Palestine, which bears the alternative title of Kir- 
jath- Arba in these very same documents. 

It is one of the obvious peculiarities of Jerusalem 
— but to which Professor Stanley appears to have 
been the first to call attention — that it did not 
become the capital till a comparatively late date in 
the career of the nation. Bethel, Shechem, He- 
bron, had their beginnings in the earliest periods 
of national life — but Jerusalem was not only not 
a chief city, it was not even possessed by the Israel - 
ites till they bad gone through one complete stage 
of their life in Palestine, and the second — the 
monarchy — had been fairly entered on. (See 
Stanley, S. ¢ P. p. 169.) 

The explanation of this is no doubt in some 
measure to be found in the fact that the seats of 
the government and the religion of the nation were 
originally fixed farther north — first at Shechem 
and Shiloh; then at Gibeah, Nob, and Gibeon; 
but it is also no doubt partly due to the natural 
strength of Jerusalem. The heroes of Joshua's 
army who traced the boundary-line which was to 
separate the poasessions of Judah and Benjamin, 
when, after passing the spring of En-rogel, they 
went along the “ravine of the son of Hinnom,” 
and looked up to the “southern shoulder of the 
Jeliusite’? (Josh. xv. 7, 8), must have felt that to 
scale heights so great and so steep would have fully 
tase] even their tried prowess. We shall see, when 
we glance through the annals of the city, that it 
did etfectually resist the tribes of Judah and Simeon 
not many years later. But when, after the death 
of Ishbosheth, David became king of a united and 
powerful people, it was necessary for him ‘to leave 
the remote Hebron and approach nearer to the bulk 
of his dominions. At the same time it was impos- 

@ This appears from an examination of the two cor- 
responding documents, Josh. xv. 7, 8, and xviii. 16, 
17. The line was drawn from En-shemesh — probably 
Ain Haud, below Bethany — to En-rogel — either 
‘Ain Ayub, or the Fountaln of the Virgin; thence it 
went by the ravine of Hinnom and the southern 
shoulder of the Jebusite — the steep slope of the 
aodern Zion ; climbed the heights on the west of the 
ravine, and struck off to the spring at Neplitosh, 
probably Lifia. The other view, which is made the 
mest of by Blunt in one of his ingenious “ coinci- 
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sible to desert the great tribe to which he belonged, 
and over whom he had been reigning for seven 
years. Qut of this difficulty Jerusalem was the 
natural escape, and accordingly at Jerusalem David 
fixed the seat of his throne and the future sanctuary 
of his nation. 

The boundary between Judah and Benjamin. 
the north boundary of the former and the south 
of the latter, ran at the foot of the hill on which 
the city stands, so that the city itself was actually 
in Benjamin, while by crossing the narrow ravine 
of Hinnom you set foot on the territory of Judah. 
That it was not far enough to the north to com- 
inand the continued allegiance of the tribe of 
Ephraim, and the others which lay above him, is 
obvious from the fact of the separation which at 
last took place. It is enough for the vindication 
of David in having chosen it to remember that 
that separation did not take place during the reigns 
of himself or his son, and was at last precipitated 
by misgovernment combined with feeble short- 
sightedness. And if not actually in the centre 
of Palestine, it was yet virtually so. ‘It was on 
the ridge, the broadest and most strongly marked 
ridge, of the back-bone of the complicated hills 
which extend through the whole country from the 
Plain of Esdraelon to the Desert. Every wanderer, 
every conqueror, every traveller who has trod the 
central route of Palestine from N. to S. must have 
passed through the table-land of Jerusalem. It 
was the water-shed between the streams, or rather 
the torrent-beds, which find their way eastward to 
the Jordan, and those which pass westward to the 
Mediterranean (Stanley, S. g P. p. 176).” 

This central position, as expressed in the words 
of Ezekiel (ver. 5), “I have set Jerusalem in the 
midst of the nations and countries round about 
her,” led in later ages to a definite belief that the 
city was actually in the centre of the earth — in 
the words of Jerome, * umbilicus terre,'' the cen- 
tral boss or navel of the world.® (See the quota- 
tions in Reland, Palestina, pp. 52 and 838; Joseph. 
B. J. iii. 3, § 5; also Stanley, S. gy P. p. 116.) 

At the same time it should not be overlooked 
that, while thus central to the people of the coun- 
try, it had the advantage of being remote from the 
great high road of the nations which so frequently 
passed by Palestine, and therefore enjoyed a certain 
immunity from disturbance. The only practicable 
route for a great army, with baggage, siege-trains, 
etc., moving between Ecypt and Assyria was by 
the low plain which bordered the sea-coast from 
Tyre to Pelusium. From that plain, the central 
table-land on which Jerusalem stood was approached 
by velleys and passes generally too intricate and 
precipitous for the passage of large bodies. One 
road there was less rugyed than the rest — that 
from Jaffa and Lydda up the pass of the Beth- 
horons to Gibeon, and thence, over the hills, to the 
north side of Jerusalem; and by this route, with 
few if any exceptions, armies seem to have ap- 


dences"’ (Pt. fi. 17), and is also favored by Stanley 
(S. § P. p. 176), is derived from a Jewish tradition, 
quoted by Lightfoot (Prospect of the Temple, ch. 1), 
to the effect that the altars and sanctuary were in 
Benjamin, the courts of the Temple were in Judah. 

6 This is prettily expressed in a rabbinical figure 
quoted by Otho (L+z. p. 266): “ The world is like to 
an eye; the white of the eye is the ocean surround- 
ing the world; the black is the world itself; the 
pupil is Jerusalem, and the image in the pupil, the 
Temple.” 
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But, on the other hand, we 


shall find, in tracing the annals of Jerusalem, that 


proached the city. 


great forces frequently passed between Egypt and 
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% In several respects," says Professor Stanley, “ its 
situation is singular among the cities of Palestine. 
Its elevation is remarkable; occasioned not from its 
being on the summit of one of the numerous hills 
of Judea, like most of the towns and villages, but 
because it is on the edze of one of the highest 
table-lands of the country. Hebron indeed is 
higher still by some hundred feet, and from the 
south, accordingly (even from Bethlehem), the ap- 
proach to Jerusalem is by a slight descent. But 
from any other.side the ascent is perpetual; and to 
the traveller approaching the city from the E. or 
W. it must always have presented the appearance 
beyond any other capital of the then known world 
— we may say beyond any important city that has 
ever existed on the earth—of a mountain city; 
breathing, as compared with the sultry plains of 
Jordan, a mountain air; enthroned, as compared 
with Jericho or Damascus, Gaza or Tyre, on a 
mountain fastness ’’ (S. ¢ P. p. 170, 171). 

The elevation of Jerusalem is a subject of con- 
stant reference and exultation by the Jewish writers. 
Their fervid poetry abounds with allusions to its 
height,4 to the ascent thither of the tribes from all 
parts of the country. It was the habitation of 
Jehovah, from which “he looked upon all the in- 
habitants of the world "' (Ps. xxxiii. 14); its kings 
were “higher than the kings of the earth’’ (Ps. 
Ixxxix. 27). In the later Jewish literature of nar- 
rative and description, this poetry is reduced to 
prose, and in the most exaggerated form. Jeru- 
salem was so high that the flames of Jamnia were 
visible from it (2 Macc. xii. 9). From the tower 
of \’sepbinus outside the walls, could be discerned 
on the one hand the Mediterranean Sea, on the 
ot .er the country of Arabia (Joseph. B. J. v. 4, § 3). 
Hebron could be seen from the roofs of the Temple 
(Lightfoot, Chor. Cent. xlix.). The same thing 
can be traced in Josephus’s account of the ervirons 
of the city, in which he has exaggerated what is 
in truth a remarkable ravine. to a depth so enor- 
mous that the head swam and the eyes failed in 
yazing into its recesses (Ant. xv. 111, § 5).° 

In exemplifieation of these remarks it may be 
said that the general elevation of the western ridge 
of the city, which forms its highest point, is about 
2,600 feet above the level of the sea. The Mount 
ot Olives rises slightly above this — 2,724 feet. 
Beyond the Mount of Olives, however, the descent 
is remarkable; Jericho — 13 miles off — being no 
tess than 3,624 feet below, namely, 900 feet under 
the Mediterranean. On the north, Bethel, at a 
distance of 11 miles, is 419 feet below Jerusalem. 
On the west Ramleh — 25 miles —is 2,274 feet 
below. Only to the south, as already remarked, 
are the heights slightly superior, — Bethlehem, 
2,704; Hebron, 3,029. A table of the heights of 
the various parts of the city and environs is given 
further on. 

@ See the passages quoted by Stanley (S. § P. p. 
171). 

» * Recent excavations at Jerusalem show that Jose- 
phua, so far from being extravagant, was almost lit- 
erally exact in what he says of the height of the 
ancient wails. The labors of Lieut. Warren in the 
service cf the Palestine Exploration Fund (as reported 
by Mr. Grove in the London Times, Nov. 11, 1867), 
* have established, by actual demonatration, that the 
south wali of the sacred enclo:ure which contained the 
Temple, is buried for more than half its depth beneath 
an accumulation of rubbish — probably the ruins of 
the successive buildings which onco covered it, aud 
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The situation of the city in reference to the rest 
of Palestine, has been described by Dr. Robinson 
in a well-known passage, which is 90 complete and 
graphic a statement of the case, that we take the 
liberty of giving it entire. 

‘‘ Jerusalem lies near the summit of a broad 
mountain ridge. This ridge or mountainous tract 
extends, without interruption, from the plain of 
Esdraelon to a line drawn between the south end 
of the Dead Sea and the S. E. corner of the Medi- 
terranean: or more properly. perhaps, it may be 
regarded as extending as far south as to Jebel 
’dAraif in the desert; where it sinks down at once 
to the level of the great western plateau. This 
tract, which is everywhere not less than from 
twenty to twenty: five geographical miles in breadth, 
is in fact high uneven table-land. It everywhere 
forms the precipitous western wall of the great 
valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea; while to- 
wards the west it sinks down by an offset into a 
range of lower hills, which lie between it and the 
great plain along the coast of the Mediterranean. 
The surface of this upper region is everywhere 
rocky, uneven, and mountainous; and is moreover 
cut up by deep valleys which run east or west on 
either side towards the Jordan or the Mediterra- 
nean. The line of division, or water-shed, between 
the waters of these valleys, —a term which here 
applies almost exclusively to the waters of the rainy 
season, — follows for the most part the height of 
land along the ridge: yet not so but that the heads 
of the valleys, which run off in different directions, 
often interlap fur a considerable distance. ‘Thus, 
for example, # valley which descends to the Jordan 
often has its head a mile or two westward of the 
commencement of other valleys which run to the 
western sea. 

‘From the great plain of Esdraelon onwards to- 
wards the south, the mountainous country rises 
gradually, forming the tract anciently known as 
the mountains ot Ephraim and Judah; until in the 
vicinity of Hebron it attains an elevation of nearly 
3,000 Paris feet above the level of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. Further north, on a line drawn from 
the north end of the Dead Sea towards the true 
west, the ridze has an elevation of only about 2,500 
Varis feet; and here, close upon the water-shed, 
lies the city of Jerusalem. 

“Six or seven miles N. and N. W. of the city 
is spread out the open plain or basin round about 
el-Jib (Gibeon), extending also towards el-Birch 
(Beeroth); the waters of which flow off at its S. E. 
part through the deep valley here called by the 
Arabs Wudy Beit Hanina; but to which the monks 
and travellers have usually given the name of the 
Valley of Turpentine, or of the Terebinth, on the 
mistaken supposition that it is the ancient Valley 
of Elah. ‘This great valley passes along in a S. W. 
direction an hour or more west of Jerusalem; and 


that, if bored to its foundation, the wall would pre- 
sent an unbroken face of solid masonry of nearly 1,000 
teet long, and for a large portion of the distance more 
than 150 feet in height ; in other words, the length uf 
the Crystal Palace, and the height of the transept. 
The wall, as it stands, with less than half that heigat 
emerging from the ground, has always been regarded 
as amarvel. What must it have been when entirely 
exposed to view? No wonder that prophets and 
renimists have rejoiced in the ° walla’ and ‘ bulwarks’ 
of the Temple, and that Tacitus should have described 
it as modo arcis constructum.” See also Journal of 
Sa-red Laterature, p. 494 (January 13868). H. 
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finally opens out from the mountains into the 
western “siete, at the distance of six or eight hours 
S. W. from the city, under the name of Wady es- 
Sirdar. The traveller, on his way from Ramleh to 
Jerusalem, descends into and crosses this deep val- 
ley at the villace of Kilinieh on its western side, 
an hour and a half from the latter city. On again 
reaching the high ground on its eastern side, he 
enters upon an open tract sloping gradually down- 
wards towards the south and east; and sees before 
him, at the distance of a mile and a half, the walls 
aud domes of the Holy City, and beyond them 
the higher ridge or summit of the Mount of Olives. 

“The traveller now descends gradually towards 
the city along a broad swell of ground, having at 
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some distance on his left the shallow northern part 
of the Valley of Jehoshaphat: and close at hand 
on his right the basin which forms the beginning 
of the Valley of Hinnom. Upon the broad and 
elevated promontory within the fork of these two 
valleys, lies the Holy City. All around are higher 
hills; on the east, the Mount of Olives; on the 
south, the Hill of Evil Counsel, so called, rising 
directly from the Vale of Hinnom; on the west, 
the ground rises gently, as above described, to the 
borders of the great Wady; while on the north, a 
bend of the ridge connected with the Mount of 
Olives bounds the prospect at the distance of more 
than 4 mile. Towards the S. W. the view is some- 
what more open; for here lies the plain of Rephaim 
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already described, commencing just at the southern 
brink of the Valley of Hinnom, and stretching off 
S. W., where it runs to the western sea. In the 
N. W., too, the eye reaches up along the upper 
part of the Valley of Jehoshaphat; and from many 
points can discern the mosque of Neby Samicil, 
situated on a lofty ridge beyond the great Wady, 
at the distance of two hours’’ (Robinson's Bidl. 
Res. i. 258-260). ‘ 

So much for the local and political relation of 
Jerusalem to the country in general. ‘To convey an 
idea of its individual position, we may say roughly, 
and with reference to the accompanying Plan, that 
the city occupies the southern termination of a 
table-land, which is cut off from the country round 
it on its west, south, and east sides, by ravines 
more than usually deep and precipitous. These 
ravines leave the level of the table-land, the one on 
the west and the other on the northeast of the 
city, and fall rapidly until they form a junction 
below its southeast corner. The eastern one — the 
valley of the Kedron, commonly called the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, runs nearly straight from north to 
south. But the western one —the Valley of Hin- 
nom —runs south for a time and then takes a 
sudden bend to the east until it meets the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, after which the two rush off as one 
to the Dead Sea. How sudden is their descent 
may be gathered from the fact, that the level at 
the point of junction — about a mile and a quarter 
from the starting-point of each — is more than 600 
feet below that of the upper plateau from which 
they commenced their descent. Thus, while on the 
north there is no material difference between the 
general level of the country outside the walls and 
that of the highest parts of the city; on the other 
three sides, so steep is the fall of the ravines, so 
trench-like their character, and so close do they 
keep to the promontory, at whose feet they run, as 
to leave on the beholder almost the impression of 
the ditch at the foot of a fortress, rather than of 
valleys formed by nature. 

The promontory thus encircled is itself divided 
by a longitudinal ravine running up it from south 
to north, rising gradually from the south like the 
external ones, till at last it arrives at the level of 
the upper plateau, and dividing the central mass 
into two unequal portions. Of these two, that on 
the west — the “ Upper City’ of the Jews, — the 
Mount Zion of modern tradition —is the higher 
and more massive; that on the east — Mount 
Moriah, the “ Akra”’ or “ lower city” of Josephus, 
now occupied by the great Mohammedan sanctuary 
with its nosques and domes—is at once considerably 
lower and smaller, so that, to a spectator from the 
south, the city appears to slope sharply towards the 
east. This central valley, at about half-way up 
its length, threw out a subordinate on its left or 
west side, which apparently quitted it at about right 
angles, and made its way up to the general level of 
the ground at the present Jaffa or Bethlehem gate. 
We say apparently, because covered as the ground 
now is, it is difficult to ascertain the point exactly. 
Opinions differ as to whether the straight valley 
north and south, or its southern half, with the 
branch just spoken of, was the “ Tyropeon valley ”’ 
ef Josephus. The question will be examined in 





@ The character of the ravines and the eastward 
slope of the site sre very well and very truthfully 
shown in a view in Lartlett’s Walks, entitled “ Mount 
Zion, Jerusalem from the [ill of Evil Counsel.” 
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Section III. under the head of the Topography of 
tne Ancient City. 

One more valley must be noted. It was on the 
north of Moriah, and separated it from a hill on 
which, in the time of Josephus, stood a suburb or 
part of the city called Bezetha, or the New-town. 
Part of this depression is still preserved in the large 
reservoir with two arches, usually called the Pool 
of Bethesda, near the St. Stephen's gate. It also 
will be more explicitly spoken of in the exantination 
of the ancient topography. 

This rough sketch of the terrain of Jerusalem 
will enable the reader to appreciate the two great 
advantages of its position. On the one hand, the 
ravines which entrench it on the west, south, and 
east —out of which, as has been said, the rocky 
slopes of the city rise almost like the walls of a 
fortress out of its ditches — must have rendered it 
impregnable on those quarters to the warfare of the 
old world. On the other hand, its junction with 
the more level ground on its north and northwest 
sides afforded an opportunity of expansion, of which 
we know advantage was taken, and which gave it 
remarkable superiority over other cities of Palestine, 
and especially of Judah, which, though secure on 
their hill-tops, were unable to expand beyond them 
(Stanley, S. ¢ P. pp. 174, 175). 

The heights of the principal points in and round 
the city, above the Mediterranean Sea, as given by 
Lt. Van de Velde in the MJemoir® accompanying 
his Map, 1858, are as follows: — 


Feet. 
N. W. corner of the city (Kasr Jalud) . . . 2. « « 2,610 
Mount Zion (Caranculum) . . 6 6 0 0 8 8 ee eT 
Mount Morinh (Heram esh-Sherif) . 2. 1 6 « 2 2.429 
Bridge over the Kedron, near Gethsemane 2.81 
Pool of Siloam... 6 ew ew ww we ew 4 


Ber- Auud, at the confluence of Hinnom and Kedron . 
Mount of Olives, Church of Ascension on summit . 2.724 

From these figures it will be seen that the ridge 
on which the western half of the city is built is 
tolerably level from north to south; that the eastern 
hill is more than a hundred feet lower; and that 
from the latter the descent to the floor of the valley 
at its feet —the Bir-Ayub—is a drop of nearly 
450 feet. 

The Mount of Olives overtops even the highest 
part of the city by rather more than 100 feet, and 
the Temple-hill by no less than 300. Its northern 
and southern outliers —the Viri Galilei, Scopus, 
and Mount of Offense — bend round slightly to- 
wards the city, and give the effect of “ standing 
round about Jerusalem.’’ Especially would this be 
the case to a worshipper in the Temple. “ It is 
true,’’ says Pro‘essor Stanley, “that this image is 
not realized, as most persons familiar with European 
scenery would wish, and expect it to be realized. 
. . . Any one facing Jerusalem westward, north- 
ward, or southward will always see the city itself 
on an elevation higher than the hills in its imme- 
diate neighborhood, its towers and walls standing 
out against the sky, and not against any high back- 
ground, such as that which incloses the mountain 
towns and villages of qur own Cumbrian or West- 
moreland valleys. Nor again is the plain on which 
it stands inclosed by a continuous, though distant, 
circle of mountains like Athens or Innspruck. ‘The 
mountains in the neighborhood of Jerusalem are of 
unequal height, and only in two or three instances 


bd A table of levels, differing somewhat from those 
of Lt. Van de Velde, will be found in Barclay’s Oty 
of the Great King, pp. 102, 104. 
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— Neby-Samiril, er-Ram, and Tuleil el-Fél — 
rising to any considerable elevation. Still they act 
as a shelter; they must be surmounted before the 
traveller can see, or the invader attack, the Holy 
City: and the distant line of Moab would always 
seem to rise as a wall against invaders from the 
remote east. It is these mountains, expressly in- 
cluding those beyond the Jordan, which are men- 
tioned as ‘standing round about Jerusalem’ in 
another and more terrible sense, when, on the night 
of the assault of Jerusalem by the Koman armies, 
they ‘echoed back’ the screams of the inhabitants 
of the captured city, and the victorious shouts of 
the soldiers of Titus. The situation of Jerusalem 
was thus not unlike, on a small scale, to that of 
Rome, saving the great difference that Rome was 
in a well-watered plain, leading direct to the sea, 
whereas Jerusalem was on a bare table-land, in the 
heart of the country. But each was situated on 
its own cluster of steep hills; each had room for 
future expansion in the surrounding level; each, 
too, had its nearer and its more remote barriers of 
protecting hills — Rome its Janiculum hard by, and 
its Apennine and Alban mountains in the distance; 
Jerusalem its Olivet hard by, and, on the outposts 
of its plain, Mizpeh, Gibeon, and Ramah, and the 
ridge which divides it from Bethlehem” (S. ¢ P. 
pp. 174, 175). 

* This may be the best place for stating some 
of the results of Capt. Wilson’s measurements by 
levels for determining the distance of Jerusalem 
from various other places, and its altitude above 
the Mediterranean and the Dead Sea. ‘The repre- 
sentations on this subject, founded on reckonings by 
time, are more or less inaccurate. The following 
abridved table presenta the observations most im- 
portant for our purpose. It should be premised that 
the line adopted by the engineers hevins at Jaffa 
(Joppa) and runs through or near by Lud (Lydda), 
Jimzu (Gimzo), Birfileeya, ELMb (Gibeon), Beit- tr 
(Beth-Horon). Jerusalem, Bethany, and then to the 
neighborhood of Jericho, where turning to the right 


it crosses the plain to the Dead Sea. Fifty-five | j 


bench-marks, on rocks or other permanent objects, 
were made along the route, which must be of great 
service to future explorers. The line of the levels 
appears to be the most direct one practicable be- 
tween the two limits: — 


Distance in 
Place. Miles and Links. Altitude. 
Jaffa. « 0 0000 8,800 
Yazur - 8 7656 85.405 
Beit-Dejam . 5 5843 - 91.435 
Lydda 11 6922 164.770 
Jimzu 14 5194 411.605 
Muunt Scopus 87 6345 2,715.795 
Mount Olivet 39 0236 2.623.790 
Summit of Olivet 89 1721 2,552.50 
Bethany . . 40 2409 2.281.825 
Well of the Apostles 41 6053 1,519.615 
Kban Hadhur . 48 6296 870.590 
Old Aqueduct 62 5174 89.715 
Dead Sea . 62 2965 1,292.135 


a * Mr. Tristram states that Nebo, one of the sum- 
mits of this Moab range, is distinctly visible from the 
roof of the English Church at Jerusalem, and that 
with suitable ylasees the buildings of Jerusalem can 
be seen from Neso (Land of Isracl, p. 642, 2d ed.). 
Ihe appearance of these mountains as seen from Jeru- 
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It thus appears that the highest point of eleva- 
tion between the two seas — 2,715 feet — occurs 
on Mount Scopus, just north of Jerusalem. The 
height from the top of the caim on Scopus is 2,724 
feet. The level of the Mediterranean is crossed 
33 miles beyond Khan Hadhur; and the figures 
against the two Jast stations represent the de- 
pression below the level of the Mediterranean. 
The party reached the Dead Sea on the 12th of 
March, 1865. It is known that this sea is liable 
to be, on the average, six feet lower, a few weeks 
later in the season; and hence the lowest depression 
of the surface would be 1,298 feet. According to 
the soundings by Lieut. Vignes of the French Nav«, 
the maximum depth of the Dead Sea is 1 148 fev. 
making the depression of the bottom 2.446 feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean. “ The sound- 
ing in the Mediterranean, midway between Multa 
and Candia, by Capt. Spratt, gave a depth of 13,020 
feet, or a depression of the bottom five times greater 
than that of the bottom of the Dead Sea’? (()¢- 
nance Surrey of Jerusalem, pp. 20-23, Lond. 
1865). It should be stated that a line of levels was 
also carried from Jerusalem to Solomon's Pools. 
The level at the Jaffa gate on the west side of the 
city was found to he 2,528 feet below the Mediter- 
ranean; near Mar Elvas, 2.616; at Rachel's tomb, 
2,478; at the Castle near Solomon's Pools, 2.6241: 
near the upper Pool, 2,616, and the lower Pool, 
2,5133. (Surrey, p. 88.) H. 


Roads. — There appear to have been but two 
main approaches tothe city. 1. From the Jordan 
Valley by Jericho and the Mount of Olives. ‘This 
was the route commonly taken from the north and 
east of the country —as from Galilee by our Lord 
(Luke xvii. 11, xviii. 35, xix. 1, 29, 45, &c.), from 
Damascus by Pompey (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 3, § 4: 
4, § 1), to Mahanaim by David (2 Sam. xv., xvi.). 
It was also the route from places in the central dis- 
tricts of the country, as Samaria (2 Chr. xxviii. 15). 
The latter part of the approach, over the Mount 
of Olives, as generally followed at the present day, 
is identical with what it was, at least in one mem- 
orable instance, in the time of Christ. <A path 
there is over the crown of the hill, but the commen 
route still runs more to the south, round the 
shoulder of the principal summit (see S. gf P. p. 193). 
In the later times of Jerusalem, this road crossed 
the valley of the Kedron by a bridge or viaduct on 
a double series of arches, and entered the Teniple 
by the gate Susan. (See the quotations from the 
Talmud in Otho, Lez. Rab. 265; and Barclay, pp. 
102, 282.) ‘The insecure state of the Jordan Valley 
has thrown this route very much into disuse, and bas 
diverted the traffic from the north to a road along 
the central ridge of the country. 2. From the 
great maritime plain of Philistia and Sharon. This 
road led by the two Beth-horons up to the high 
ground at Gibeon, whence it turned south, and 
came to Jerusalem by Kamah and Gibeah, and over 
the ridge north of the city. This is still the route 
by which the heavy traffic is carried, though a 


scription of the view as not less just than beautiful: 
* From almost every point, there is visible that long 
purple wall, rising out of its unfathomable depths, to 
us even more interesting than to the old Jebusites or 
Israelites. They knew the tribes who lived there; 
they had once dwelt there themselves. But to the 


salem stretching like a curtain along the eastern | inhabitants of modern Jerusalem, of whom compara- 


horizon is very unique and impressive. Every one 
whe has visited the holy city will recognize Stanley's de- 


| 


tively few have ever visited the other side of the 
Jcrdun, it ia the end of the world, — and to them, & 
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shorter Lut more precipitous road is usually taken 
by travellers between Jerusalem and Jaffa. In 
tracing the annale we shall find that it was the 
route by which large bodies, such as armies, always 
approached the city, whether from Gaza on the 
south, or from (sesarea and Ptolemais on the north. 
3. The communication with the mountainous dis- 
tricts of the south is less distinct. Even Hebron, 
after the establishment of the monarchy at Jeru- 
salem, was hardly of importance enough to main- 
tain any considerable amount of communication, 
and only in the wars of the Maccabees do we hear 
of any military operations in that revion. 

The roads out of Jerusalem were a special sub- 
ject of Solomon's care. He paved them with black 
stone — probally the basalt of the trans-Jordanic 
districts (Joseph. Ant. viii. 7, § 4). 

Gates. — The situation of the various gates of 
the city is examined in Section III. It may, how- 
ever, be desirable to supply here a complete list of 
those which are named in the Bible and Josephus, 
with the references to their occurrences : — 

1. Gate of Ephraim. 2 Chr. xxv. 23; Neh. viii. 
16, xii. 39. This is probably the same as the — 

2. Gate of Benjamin. Jer. xx. 2, xxxvii. 13; 
Zech. xiv. 10. If 80, it was 400 cubits distant 
from the — 

3. Corner Gate. 2 Chr. xxv. 23, xxvi. 9; Jer. 
xxxi. 38; Zech. xiv. 10. 

4. Gate of Joshua, governor of the city. 2 K. 
xxiii. 8. 

5. Gate between the two walls. 2 K. xxv. 4; 
Jer. xxxix. 4. 

6. Horse Gate. 
Jer. xxxi. 40. 

7. Ravine Gate (i. e. opening on ravine of Hin- 
nom). 2 Chr. xxvi. 9; Neh. ii. 13, 15, iii. 13. 

8. Fish Gate. 2 Chr. xxxiii. 14; Neh. iii. 3; 
Zeph. i. 10. 

9. Dung Gate. Neh. ii. 13, iii. 13. 

. Sheep Gate. Neh. iii. 1, 32, xii. 39. 

. East Gate. Neh. iii. 29, 

. Miphkad. Neh. iii. 31. 

. Fountain Gate (Siloam ?). 

. Water Gate. Neh. xii. 37. 
. Old Gate. Neh. xii. 39. 

. Prison Gate. Neh. xii. 39. 
Gate Harsith (perhaps the Sun; A. V. East 
Gate). Jer. xix. 2. 

18. First Gate. Zech. xiv. 10. 

19. Gate Gennath (gardens). 
4.54. 

20. Essenes’ Gate. Joseph. B. J. 4, § 2. 

To these should be added the following gates of 
the Temple: 

Gate Sur. 2K. xi. 6. Called also — 

Gate of Foundation. 2 Chr. xxiii. 5. 

Gate of the Guard, or behind the guard. 2 K. 
xi. 6, 19. Called the — 

High Gate. 2 Chr. xxiii. 20, xxvii. 3; 2 K. xv. 35. 

Gate Shallecheth. 1 Chr. xxvi. 16. 

Burial Grounds. — The main cemetery of the 
eity seems from an early date to have been where 
it is still — on the steep slopes of the valley of the 


Neh. iii. 28; 2 Chr. xxiii. 15; 


Neh. xii. 37. 


Joseph. B. J. v. 


us. these mountains almost have the effect of a distant 
cie« of the sen; the hues constantly changing, this 
or that precipitous rock coming out clear in the morn- 
tug or evening shade — there, the form dimly shad- 
9 seal out by surrounding valleys of what may possibly 
he Pisgah; here the point of Kerak, the capital of 
Sloab and fortress of the Crusaders —and then at 
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Kidron. Here it was that the fragments of the 
idol abominations, destroyed by Josiah, were cast 
on the “graves of the children of the people” (2 
K. xxiii. 6), and the valley was always the recepta- 
cle for impurities of all kinds. There Maachah's 
idol was burnt by Asa (1 K. xv. 13); there, accord- 
ing to Josephus, Athaliah was executed ; and there 
the “ filthiness ’’ accumulated in the sanctuary, by 
the false-worship of Ahaz, was discharged (2 Chr. 

xxix. 5, 16). But in addition to this, and although 
there is only a slight allusion in the Bible to the 
fact (Jer. vii. 32), many of the tombs now existing 
in the face of the ravine of Hinnom, on the south 
of the city, must be as old as Biblical times — and 
if so, show that this was also used as a cemetery. 
The monument of Ananus the hich-priest (Joseph 

B. J. v. 12, § 2) would seem to have been in this 
direction. 

The tombs of the kings were in the city of David, 
that is, Mount Zion, which, as will be shown in the 
concluding section [III.] of this article, was an 
eminence on the northern part of Mount Moriah. 
(See opposite view in § LV. Amer. ed.] The royal 
sepulchres were probably chambers containing sep- 
arate recesses for the successive kings. [ToMBs.] 
Of soine of the kings it is recorded that, not being 
thought worthy of a resting-place there, they were 
buried in separate or private tombs in Mount Zion 
(2 Chr. xxi. 20, xxiv. 25; 2 K. xv. 7). Ahaz was 
not admitted to Zion at all, but was buried in 
Jerusalem (2 Chr. xxviii. 27). Other spots also 
were used for burial. Somewhere to the north of 
the Temple, and not far from the wall, was the 
monument of king Alexander (Joseph. B. Jv. 7,§ 
3). Near the northwest corner of the city was the 
monument of John the high-priest (Joseph. v. 6, § 
2, &c.), and to the northeast the «“ monuinent of the 
Fuller’ (Joseph. B. J. v. 4, § 2). On the north, too, 
were the monuments of Herod (v. 3, § 2) and of 
queen Llelena (v. 2, § 2, 3, § 3), the former close 
to the “ Serpent's Pool.”’ 

Wood ; Gardens. — We have very little evidence 
as to the amount of wood and of cultivation that 
existed in the neighborhood of Jerusalem. The 
king's gardens of David and Solomon seem to have 
been in the bottom formed by the confluence of the 
Kedron and Hinnom (Neh. iii. 15; Joseph. Ant. 
vii. 14, § 4, ix. 10, § 4). The Mount of Olives, as 
its name and those of various places upon it seem 


{to imply, was a fruitful spot. At its foot was 


situated the Garden of Gethsemane. At the time 
of the final siege, the space north of the wall of 
Agrippa was covered with gardens, groves, and 
plantations of fruit-trees, inclosed by hedges and 
walls; and to level these was one of Titus’s first 
operations (B. J. v. 3, § 2). We know that the 
gate Gennath (é. e. ‘‘ of gardens’) opened on this 
side of the city (B. J. v. 4,§ 2). ‘The Valley of 
Hinnom was in Jerome's time “a pleasant and 
woody spot, full of delightful gardens watered fruca 
the fountain of Siloah”’ (Comm. in Jer. vii. 30). 
In the Talmud mention is made of a certain rose- 
garden outside the city, which was of great fame, 
but no clew is given to its situation (Otho, Lez. 


times all wrapt in deep haze — the mountains over- 
hanging the valley of the shadow of death, and all the 
more striking from their contrast with the gray or 
green colors of the hills and streets and walls through 
which you catch the glimpse of them.” (S. § F 
p- 165, Amer. ed.) H. 
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Rab. 266). [GARDEN.] The sieges of Jerusalem 
were too frequent during its later history to admit 
of any considerable growth of wood near it, even if 
the thin soil, which covers the rocky substratum, 
would allow of it. And the scarcity of earth again 
necessitated the cutting down of all the trees that 
could be found for the banks and mounds, with 
which the ancient sieges were conducted. This is 
expressly said in the accounts of the sieges of 
Pompey and Titus. In the latter case the country 
was swept of its timber for a distance of eight or 
nine miles from the city (B. J. vi. 8, § 1, &c.). 

Water. — How the gardens just mentioned on 
the north of the city were watered it is difficult to 
understand, since at present no water exists in that 
direction. At the time of the sieve (Joseph. B. ./. v. 
3, § 2) there was a reservoir in that neighborhood 
called the Serpent's Pool; but it has not been dis- 
covered in modern times. The subject of the waters 
is more particularly discussed in the third section, 
and reasons are shown for believing that at one 
time a very copious source existed somewhere north 
of the town, the outflow of which was stopped — 
possibly by Hezekiah, and the water led under- 
ground to reservoirs in the city and below the 
Temple. From these reservoirs the overflow escaped 
to the so-called Fount of the Virgin, and thence to 
Siloam, and possibly to the BSir-Ayith, or “ Well 
of Nehemiah.’’ This source would seem to have 
heen, and to be still the only spring in the city — 
but it was always provided with private and public 
cisterns. Some of the latter still remain. Outside 
the walls the two on the west side (Birket ALamilla, 
and Birket es-Sultan), generally known as the 
upper and lower reservoirs of Gihon, the small 
«pool of Siloam,” with the larger B. ¢l-Hamra 
close adjoining, and the B. Hammam Siti Maryam, 
close to the St. Stephen's Gate. Inside are the so- 
called Pool of Hezekiah (3B. el-Batrak), near the 
Jaffa gate, which receives the surplus water of the 
Birket Mamilla; and the B. /srail on the opposite 
side of the city, close to the St. Stephen's (ate. 
commonly known as the Pool of Bethesda. These 
two reservoirs are probably the Pools of Amygdalon 
and Struthius of Josephus, respectively. Dr. Bar- 
clay has discovered another reservoir below the 
Mekemeh in the low part of the city — the Tyro- 
peeon valley — west of the Haram, supplied by the 
aqueduct from Bethlehem and * Solomon's Pools."’ 
It is impossible within the limits of the present 
article to enter more at length into the subject of 
the waters. The reader is referred to the chapters 
on the subject in Barclay’s City of the Great King 
(x. and xviii.), and Williams's Holy City; also to 
the articles Kipron; SrLtoamM;: Poot. 

Streets, Houses, ete. — Of the nature of these 
in the ancient city we have only the most scattered 
notices. The “ East Street '’ (2 Chr. xxix. 4); the 
‘‘street of the city’’—1. ¢e. the city of David 
(xxxii. 6); the “ street facing the water gate”’ (Neh. 
viii. 1, 3) — or, according to the parallel account 
in 1 Esdr. ix. 38, the “broad place (edptywpor) 
of the Temple towards the east; ’’ the street of the 
house of God (Fzr. x. 9); the street of the gate of 
Ephraim” (Neh. viii. 16); and the “ open place 
of the first gate towards the east ’’ must have been 
not ‘streets’? in our sense of the word, so much 
as the open spaces found in eastern towns round 


@ The writer was there In September, and the 
aspect above described left an ineffaceable impression 
on him. 
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the inside of the gates. This is evident, nol ~‘y 
from the word used, Rechob, which has the forse 
of breadth or room, but also from the nature of tlre 
occurrences related in each case. The same places 
are intended in Zech. viii. 5. Streets, properly so 
called ( Chutzoth), there were (Jer. v. 1, xi. 13, &c.), 
but the name of only one, ‘the Bakers’ Street” 
(Jer. xxxvii. 21), is preserved to us. This is con- 
jectured, from the names, to have been near the 
‘Tower of Ovens (Neh. xii. 38; * furnaces "’ is incor- 
rect). A notice of streets of this kind in the 3d 
century RB. C. is preserved by Aristeas (see p. 122). 
At the time of the destruction by Titus the low 
part of the city was filled with narrow lanes, con- 
taining the bazaars of the town, and when the 
breach was made in the second wall it was at the 
spot where the cloth, brass, and wool bazaars 
abutted on the wall. 

To the houses we have eren less clew, but there 
is no reason to suppose that in either houses or 
streets the ancient Jerusalem differed very materially 
from the modern. No doubt the ancient city did not 
exhibit that air of mouldering dilapidation which 
is now so prominent there — that sooty look which 
vives its houses the appearance of “ having been 
burnt down many centuries ago" (Richardson, in 
S. § P. p. 183), and which, as it is characteristic of 
so many eastern towns, must be ascrilied to Turkish 
neglect. In another respect too, the modern city 
must present a different aspect from the ancient — 
the dull monotony of color which, at least during a 
part of the year,? pervades the slopes of the hills 
and ravines outside the walls. Not only is this the 
case on the west, where the city does not relieve 
the view, but also on the south. A dull, leaden 
ashy hue overspreads all. No doubt this is due, 
wholly or in part, to the enormous quantities of 
débiis of stone and mortar which have been shot 
over the precipices after the numerous demolitions 
of the city. The whole of the slopes south of the 
Haram area (the ancient Ophel), and the modem 
Zion, and the west side of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
especially near the St. Stephen's Gate, are covered 
with these debris, lying as soft and loose as the day 
they were poured over, and presenting the appear- 
ance of gigantic mounds of rubbish. 

In this point at least the ancient city stood in 
favorable contrast with the modern, but in many 
others the resemblance must have been strong. The 
nature of the site compels the walls in many places 
to retain their old positions. ‘lhe southern part 
of the summit of the Upper City and the slopes of 
Ophel are now bare, where previous to the final 
siege they were covered with houses, and the North 
Wall has retired very much south of where it then 
stood; but, on the other hand, the West and East, 
and the western corner of the North Wall, are what 
they always were. And the look of the walls and 
gates, especially the Jaffa Gate, with the * Citadel" 
adjoining, and the Damascus Gate, is probably 
hardly changed from what it was. True, the min- 
arets, domes, and spires, which give such a variety 
to the modern town, must have been absent; but 
their place was supplied by the four great towers 
at the northwest part of the wall; by the upper 
stories and turrets of Herod's palace, the palace of 
the Asmoneans, and the other public buildings; 
while the lofty fortress of Antonia, towering far 
above every building within the city,o and itself 


b * Conspicuo fastigio turris Antonia’ (Tac. Hist 
v. 1h). 
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earmounted by the keep on its southeast corner, 
must have formed a feature in the view not 
altogether unlike (though more prominent than) 
the “ Citadel ’’ of the modern town. The flat roofs 
and the absence of windows, which give an eastern 
city so startling an appearance to a western trav- 
eller, must have existed then as now. 

But the greatest resemblance must have been on 
the southeast side, towards the Mount of Olives. 
Though there can be no douht (see below, Sec- 
tion III. p. 1314) that the inclosure is now much 
larver than it was, yet the precinct of the Haram 
es-Sherif, with ita domes and sacred buildings, 
some of them clinging to the very spot formerly 
occupied by the Temple, must preserve what we 
may call the personal identity of this quarter of the 
city, but little changed in its general features from 
what it was when the Temple stood there. Nay, 
more: in the substructions of the inclosure — those 
maasive and venerable walls, which once to see is 
never to forget — is the very masonry itself. its lower 
courses undisturbed, which was laid there by Herod 
the (Gireat, and by Agrippa, possibly even by still 
older builders. 

Environs of the City. — The various spots in the 
neighborhood of the city will be described at length 
under their own names, and to them the reader is 
accordingly referred. See EN-ROGEL; HINNOM; 
Kipkon; OLives, Mount oF, etc., ete. 


Il. THE ANNALS OF THE CITY. 


{n considering the annals of the city of Jerusalem, 
aothing strikes one so forcibly as the number and 
severity of the sieges which it underwent. We 
catch our earliest glimpse of it in the brief notice 
of the Ist chapter of Judges, which describes how 
the “children of Judah smote it with the edge of 
the sword, and set the city on fire;’’ and almost 
the latest mention of it in the New Testament is 
contained in the solemn warnings in which Christ 
foretold how Jerusalem should be “ compassed with 
armies '’ (Luke xxi. 20), and the abomination of 
desolation be seen standing in the Holy Place (Matt. 
xxiv. 15). In the fifteen centuries which elapsed 
between those two points the city was besieged no 
fewer than seventeen times; twice it was razed to 
the ground; and on two other occasions its walls 
were levelled. In this respect it stands without a 
parallel in any city ancient or modern. The fact 
is one of great significance. The number of the 
sieges testifies to the importance of the town as a 
key to the whole country, and as the depositary of 
the accumulated treasures of the Temple, no less 
forcibly than do the severity of the contests and 
their protracted length to the difficulties of the 
position, and the obstinate enthusiasm of the Jewish 
people. <At the same time the details of these 
operations, scanty as they are, throw considerable 
light on the ditticult topography of the place; and 


@ According to Josephus, they did not attack Jeru- 
salem till after they had taken many other towns — 
wrteloras re AaBorres, EroArdpKovy “TI. 

& See this noticed and contrasted with the situation 
of the villages in other parts by Prof. Stanley (S. § P. 
161, 577, &c.). 

e About half way through the period of the Judges 
—1t.e. cir. B.c. 1320— occurred an invasion of the 
territory of the Hittites (Khatti) by Sethee I. king of 
Egypt, and the capture of the capital city, Ketesh, in 
the land of Amar. This would not have been noticed 
here, had not Kotesh been by some writers identified 
with Jerusalem (Osborn, Ezypt, her Testimony, ete. ; 
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on the whole they are in every way so characteristic, 
that it has seemed not unfit to use them as far as 
possible as a frame-work for the following rapid 
sketch of the history of the city. 

The first siege appears to have taken place almost. 
immediately after the death of Joshua (cir. 1400 
B. C.). Judah and Simeon had been ordered by 
the divine oracle at Shiloh or Shechem to com- 
mence the task of actual possession of the portions 
distributed by Joshua. As they traversed the 
region south of these they encountered a large force 
of Canaanites at Bezek. These they dispersed, took 
prisoner Adoni-bezek, a ferocious petty chieftain, 
who was the terror of the country, and swept on 
their southward road. Jerusalem was soon reached.@ 
It was evidently too important, and also too near 
the actual limits of Judah, to be passed by. “ They 
fought against it and took it, and smote it with 
the edge of the sword, and set the city on fire’’ 
(Judg. i. 8). To this brief notice Josephus (Ant. 
v. 2, § 2) makes a material addition. He tells us 
that the siege lasted some time (aby ypdévqm); that 
the part which was taken at last, and in which the 
slaughter was made, was the lower city; but that 
the upper city was so strong, “by reason of its 
walls and also of the nature of the place,’’ that they 
relinquished the attempt and moved off to Hebron 
(Ant. v. 2, § 23). These few valuable words of the 
old Jewish historian reveal one of those topograph- 
ical peculiarities of the place — the possession of an 
upper as well as a lower city — which ditterenced 
it so remarkably from the other towns of Palestine 
— which enabled it to survive so many sieges and 
partial destructions, and which in the former section 
we have endeavored to explain. It is not to be 
wondered at that these characteristics, which must 
have been impressed with peculiar force on the 
mind of Josephus during the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, of which he had only lately been a witness, 
should have recurred to him when writing the 
account of the earlier sieges.° 

As long as the upper city remained in the hands 
of the Jebusites they practically had possession of 
the whole — and a Jebusite city in fact it remained 
for a long period after this. ‘The Benjamites fol- 
lowed the men of Judah to Jerusalem, but with no 
better result — ‘They could not drive out the 
Jebusites, but the Jebusites dwelt with the children 
of Benjamin in Jerusalem unto this day” (Judg. i. 
21). At the time of the sad story of the Levite 
(Judg. xix.) — which the mention of Phinehas (xx. 
28) fixes as early in the period of the Julves —- 
Benjamin can hardly have had even so much foot- 
ing as the passage just quoted would indicate; for 
the Levite refuses to enter it, not because it was 
hostile, but because it was ‘the city of a stranger, 
and not of Israel.” And this lasted during the 
whole period of the Judges, the reign of Saul, and 
the reign of David at Hebron.¢ Owing to several 


also Williams in Dict. of Geogr. ii. 28, 24). The 
grounds of the identification are (1) the apparent 
affinity of the name (which they read Chadash) with 
the Greek Kaéduris, the modern Arabic e¢l-Auds, and 
the Svriac Kadatha; (2) the affinity of Amar with 
Amorites ; (8) a likeness between the form and situa- 
tion of the city, as shown in a rude sketch in the 
Egyptian records, and that of Jerusalein. But on 
closer examination these correspondences vanish. 
Egyptian scholars are now agreed that Jerusalem is 
much too far south to suit the requirements of the 
rest of the campaign, and that Ketesh survives in 
Ked+s, a name discovered by Robinson s ‘tachei to » 
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circumstances — the residence of the Ark at Shiloh | tre of the country, and the choice of David at ome 
— Saul’s connection with Gibeah, and David’s with | fell on the city of the Jebusites. 

Ziklag and Hebron — the disunion of Benjamin! David advanced to the siege at the head of the 
and Judah, symbolized by Sauls persecution of | men-of-war of all the tribes who had come to He 
David -- the tide of affairs was drawn northwards | bron “ to turn the kingdom of Saul to him.’’ They 
and southwards, and Jerusulem, with the places | are stated as 280,000 men, choice warriors of the 
adjacent, was left in possession of the Jebusites. | flower of Israel dl Chr. xii. 23-39). No doubt 
But as soon as a man was found to assume the rule| they approached the city from the south. The 
over all Israel both north and south, so soon was it | ravine of the Kedron, the valley of Hinnom, the 
necessary that the seat of government should be, hills south and southeast of the town, the uplands 
moved from the remote Hebron nearer to the cen- | on the west must have swarmed with these hardy 
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East Corner of the South Wall, and the Mount of Olives from the S. W. 


warriors. As before, the lower city was imme-| believing in the impregnability of their fortress, 
diately taken — - and as before, the citadel held out | manned the battlements “ with lame and blind." 4 
(temp: Ant. vii. 3,§ 1). The undaunted Jebusites, | But they little understood the temper of the king 








lake and island on the Orontes between Ribleh and | where is the proof that this was the fact? On one 
Hums, and still showing traces of extensive artificial | occasion at least we know that “the blind and the 
works. Nor does the agreement between the repre-| lame’ came to Christ in the Temple. and he healed 
sentation in the records and the site of Jerusalem fare | them (Matt. xxi. 14). And indeed what had the Tem- 
better. For the stream, which was supposed to repre- | ple, which was not founded till long after this, to do 
sent the ravines of Jerusalem — the nearest point of | with the matter? The explanation — which is in 
the resemblance — contained at Ketesh water enough | accordance with the accentuation of the Masorets, 
to drown several persons (Brugsch, Geogr. Inschrift.| and for which the writer is indebted to the kindness 
i. 21, &c.). of the Rev. J. J. 8S. Perowne — would seem to be that 

a The passage which forms the latter clause of 2|it was a proverb used in future with regard to any 
Zam. v. 8 is generally taken to mean that the blind | impregnable fortress — “ The blind and the lame are 
and the lame were excluded from the Temple. But there; let him enter the place if he can.” [4 tTro+ 
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or of those he commanded. David's anger was|salem. The two former will be best described 
thoroughly roused by the insult (dpy:06els, Joseph. ), |elsewhere. [PALACE; SoLtomon; TemPLe.] Of 
and he at once proclaimed to his host that the first | the last there is an interesting notice in Josephus 
wan who would scale the rocky side of the fortress | (Agé. viii. 2, § 1; 6, § 1), from which it appears 
and kill a Jebusite should be made chief captain of | that David's wall was a mere rampart without 
the host. A crowd of warriors (xdyres, Joseph.), | towers, and only of moderate strength and height. 
rushed forward to the attempt, but Joab’s superior | One of the first acts of the new king was to make 
agility gained him the day,4 and the citadel, the|the walls larger — probably extend them‘ round 
fastness of ZION, was taken (cir. 1046 B. c.). It | some outlying parts of the city —and strengthen 
is the first time that that memorable name appears | them (1 K. iii. 1, with the explanation of Josephus, 
in the history. viii. 2, § 1). But on the completion of the Temple 

David at once proceeded to secure himself in his | he again turned his attention to the walls, and both 
new acquisition. He inclosed the whole of the| increased their height, and constructed very large 
city with a wall, and connected it with the citadel. | towers along them (ix. 15, and Joseph. And. viii. 6, 
In the latter he took up his own quarters, and the'§ 1). Another work of his in Jerusalem was the 
Zion of the Jebusites became “the city of David.’ > | repair or fortification of Millo, whatever that stranve 
{Zioxn; Miuvo.] The rest of the town was left | term may signify (1 K. ix. 15, 24). It was in the 
to the more immediate care of the new captain of | works at Millo and the city of David — it is un- 
the host. certain whether the latter consisted of stopping 

The sensation caused by the fall of this. pak breaches (as in A. V.) or filling a ditch round the 
nable fortress must have been enormous. It) fortress (the Vulg. and others) — that Jeroboam 
reached even to the distant Tyre, and befure ba 4 first came under the notice of Solomon (1 K. xi. 
an embassy arrived from Hiram, the king of Phoe- | 27). Another was a palace for his Egyptian queen 
nicia, with the characteristic offerings of artificers|— of the situation of which all we know is that it 
and materials to erect a palace for David in his {was not in the city of David (1 K. vii. 8, ix. 24, 
new abode. The palace was built, and occupied | with the addition in 2 Chr. viii. 11). But there 
by the fresh establishment of wives and concubines | must have been much besides these to fill up the 
which David acquired. ‘Iwo attempts were made! measure of ‘all that Solomon desired to build in 


— the one by the Philistines alone (2 Sam. v. 17- 
3l: 1 Chr. xiv. 8-12), the other by the Philistines, 
with all Syria and Pheenicia (Joseph. An/. vii. 4, 
§ 1; 2 Sam. v. 22-25) — to attack David in his new 


| Jernealem ” (2 Chr. viii. 6) — the vast Harem for 
his 700 wives and 300 concubines, and their estab- 
‘lishment — the colleges for the priests of the vari- 


lous religions of these women — the stables for the 


situation, but they did not affect the city, and the! 1,400 chariots and 12,000 riding horses. Outside 
actions were fought in the ‘Valley of Giants,” | the city, probably on the Mount of Olives, there 
apparently north of Jerusalem, near Gibeah or remained, down to the latest times of the monarchy 
Gibeon. The arrival of the Ark, however, was an | (2 K. xxiii. 13), the fanes which he had erected for 
event of great importance. The old Tabernacle of . , the worship of foreign gods (1 K. xi. 7), and which 
Bezaleel and Aholiab being now pitched on the “have still left their name clinging to the “ Mount 


height of Gibeon, a new tent had been spread by 
David in the fortress for the reception of the Ark; 

and here, “in its place,” it was deposited with the 
most impressive ceremonies, and Zion became at | 
once the great sanctuary of the nation. It now 
perhaps acquired the name of Beth ha-Har, the. 
‘“‘ house of the mount,’’ of which we catch a glimpse 
in the LXX. addition to 2 Sam. xv. 24. In this 
tent the Ark remained, except for its short flight to 
the foot of the Mount of Olives with David (xv. 
%4-29), until it was removed to its permanent rest- 
ing-place in the Temple of Solomon. 

In the fortress of Zion, too, was the sepulchre 
of David, which became also that of most of his 
successors. 

The only works of ornament which we can as- 
cribe to David are the “royal .gardens," as they 
are called by Josephus, which appear to have been 
formed by him in the level space southeast of the 
city, formed by the confluence of the valleys of 
Kedron and Hinnom, screened from the sun during 
pert of the day by the shoulders of the inclosing 
mountains, and irrigated by the well ‘Ain Ayid, 
which still appears to retain the name of, Joab 
(Joseph. Ant. vii. 14, § 4; ix. 10, § 4). 

Until the time of Solomon we ‘hear of no addi- 
tions to the city. His three great works were the 
Temple, with its east wall and cloister (Joseph. B. J. 
v. 5, § 1), his own Palace, and the Wall of Jeru- 


@ A romantic legend is preserved in the Midrash 
TeAtllim, on Ps. xviii. 29, of the stratagem by which 
Joab succeeded in reaching the top of the wall. (See 
& gaoted in Eisenmenger, i. 476, 477.) 


of Offense.” 

His care of the roads leading to the city is the 
subject of a special panegyric from Josephus (Ant. 
viii. 7, § 4). They were, as before observed, paved 
with black stone, probably the hard basalt from the 
revion of Argob, on the east of Jordan, where he 
had a special resident officer. 

As long as Solomon lived, the visits of foreign 
powers to Jerusalem were those of courtesy and 
amity; but with his death this was changed. A 
city, in the palaces of which all the vessels were of 
pure gold, where §pices, precious stones, rare woods, 
curious animals, were accumulated in the greatest 
profusion; where silver was no more valued than 
the stones of the street, aud considered too mean 
a material for the commonest of the royal purposes 
—such a city, governed by such a fatinéant prince 
as Rehoboam, was too tempting a prey for the sur- 
rounding kings. Le had only been on the throne 
| fuar years (cir. 970 8. Cc.) before Shishak, king of 

Egypt, invaded Judah with an enormous host, took 
the fortified plices and advanced to the capital. 
Jerusalem was crowded with the chief men of the 
realm who had taken refuve there (2 Chr. xii. 5), 
but Rehoboam did not attempt resistance. He 
opened his gates, apparently on a promise from 
Shishak that he would not pillage (Joseph. Ant. 
viii. 10, § 3). However, the promise was not kept, 
the treasures of the Temple and palace were car- 
ried off, and ‘special mention is made of the golden 


bd In the N. T. “the city of David” means Beth 
lehem. 
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bueklers (3379), which were hung by Solomon in 


the house of the forest of Lebanon (1 K. xiv. 25; 
2 Chr. xii. 9; comp. 1 K. x. 17).4 

Jerusalem was again threatened in the reign of 
Asa (grandson of Kehoboam), when Zerah the 
Cushite, or king of Ethiopia (Joseph. Ant. viii. 
12, § 1), probably incited by the success of Shishak, 
invaded the country with an enormous horde of fol- 
lowers (2 Chr. xiv.9). He came by the road through 
the low country of Philistia, where his chariots 
could find level ground. But Asa was more faith- 
ful and more valiant than Rehoboam had been. 
He did not remain to be blockaded in Jerusalem, 
but went forth and met the enemy at Mareshah, 
and repulsed him with great slaughter (cir. 940). 
The consequence of this victory was a great refor- 
mation extending throughout the kingdom, but 
most demonstrative at Jerusalem. A vast assembly 
of the men of Judah and Benjamin, of Simeon, 
even of Ephraim and Manasseh — now “ strangers ”’ 


(2°73) — was gathered at Jerusalem. Enormous 


sacrifices were offered; a prodigious enthusiasm 
seized the crowded city, and amidst the clamor of 
trumpets and shouting, oaths of loyalty to Jehovah 
were exchanged, and threats of instant death de- 
nounced on allt who should forsake His service. 
The altar of Jehovah in front of the porch of the 
Temple, which had fallen into decay, was rebuilt; the 
horrid idol of the queen-mother — the mysterious 
Asherah, doubtless an abomination of the Syrian 
worship of her grandmother — was torn down, 
ground to powder, and burnt in the ravine of the 
Kedron. At the same tine the vessels of the 
Temple, which had been plundered by Shishak, 
were replaced from the spoil taken by Abijah from 
Ephraim, and by Asa himself from the Cushites 
2 Chr. xv. 8-19; 1 K. xv. 12-15). This pros- 
perity lasted for :nore than ten years, but at the 
end of that interval the Temple was once more 
despoiled, and the treasures so lately dedicated to 
Jehovah were sent by Asa, who had himself dedi- 
cated them, as bribes to Ben-hadad at Damascus, 
where they probably enriched the temple of Rim- 
mon (2 Chr. xvi. 2, 3; 1K. xv. 18). Asa was 
buried in a tomb excavated by himself in the royal 
sepulchres in the citadel. 

The reign of his son Jehoshaphat, though of 
great prosperity and splendor, is not remarkable 
as recards the city of Jerusalem. We hear of a 
“new court '’ to the Temple, but have no clew to 
its situation or its builder (2 Chr. xx. 5). An 
important addition to the government of the city 
was made by Jehoshaphat in the establishment of 
courts for the decision of causes both ecclesiastical 
and civil (2 Chr. xix. 8-11). 

Jehoshaphat’s son Jehoram was a prince of a 
different temper. He began his reign (cir. 887) by 
a massacre of his brethren, and of the chief men 
of the kingdom. Instigated, no doubt, by his wife 


@ According to Josephus he also carried off the 
arms which David had taken from the king of Zobah ; 
but these were afterwards in the Temple, and did ser- 
vice at the proclamation of king Joash. [ARms, Shelet, 
p. 162.) 

b The Horse Gate is mentioned again in connection 
with Kidron by Jeremiah (xxxi. 40). Possibly the 
name was perpetuated in the gate Susan (Sis = horse) 
of the second Temple, the only gate on the east side 
of the outer wall (Lightfoot, Prosp. of Temple, iii.). 

e From the eapression in xxiv 25, “sons of Je- 


!sons but one. 
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Athaliah, he reintroduced the profligate centious 
worship of Ashtaroth and the high places (2 Chr 
xxi. 11), and built a temple for Baal (2 Chr. xxiii. 
17; comp. Joseph. Ant. ix. 7, § 4). Thouch a 
man of great vigor and courage, he was overcume 
by an invasion of one of those huge hordes whica 
were now almost periodical. The Philistines aud 
Arabians attacked Jerusalem, broke into the palace. 
spoiled it of all its treasures, sacked the ruval harem, 
killed or carried off the king's wives, and all his 
This was the fourth siege. [wo 
years after it the king died, universally detested, 
and so strong was the feeling against him that ke 
was denied a resting-place in the sepulchres of ue 
kings, but was buried without ceremony in a pn- 
vate tomb on Zion (2 Chr. xxi. 20). 

The next events in Jerusalem were the massacre 
of the royal children by Joram's widow Athaliah, 
and the six years’ reign of that queen. During 
her sway the worship of Baal was prevaleut and 
that of Jehovah proportionately depressed. The 
Temple was not only suffered to go without repair, 
but was even mutilated by the sons of Athali:sh, 
and its treasures removed to the temple of Baal (2 
Chr. xxiv. 7). But with the increasing years of 
Joash, the spirit of the adherents of Jehovah re- 
turned, and the confederacy of Jehoiada the priest 
with the chief men of Judah resulted in the res- 
toration of the true line. ‘The king was crowned 
and proclaimed in the Temple. Athaliah berself 
was hurried out to execution from the sacred pre- 
cincts into the valley of the Kedron (Joseph. nt. 
ix. 7, § 3), between the Temple and Olivet, through 
the Horse Gate. The temple of Baal was denvl- 
ished, his altars and images destroyed, his priests 
put to death, and the religion of Jehovah was orce 
more the national religion. But the restoration of 
the Temple advanced but slowly, and it was net 
till three-and-twenty years had elapsed, that through 
the personal interference of the king the ravages 
of the Baal worshippers were repaired (2 K.. xii. 
6-16), and the necessary vessels and utensils fur- 
nished for the service of the Temple (2 Chr. xxiv. 
14. But see 2 K. xii. 13; Joseph. And. iv. 8, § 2). 
But this zeal for Jehovah soon expired. The solemn 
ceremonial of the burial of the good priest in the 
royal tombs, among the kings, can hardly have teen 
forgotten before a general relapse into idolatry took 
place, and his son Zechariah was stoned with his 
family ¢ in the very court of the Temple for pro- 
testing. 

The retribution invoked by the dying martit 
quickly followed. Before the end of the year cu. 
88), Hazael king of Syria, after possessing him- 
self of Gsath, marched against the much ncher 
prize of Jerusalem. ‘The visit was averted by a 
timely offering of treasure from the Temple and 
the royal palace (2 K. xii. 18; 2 Chr. xxiv. 23, 
Joseph. dnt. ix. 8, § 4), but not before an action 
had been fought, in which a large army of tbe [+ 
raelites was routed by a very inferior force of Syt- 


holada.” we are perhaps warranted in believing that 
Zechauriah'’s brethren or his sons were put to death 
with him. The LXX. and Vulg. have the word wu 
the singular number “son ;”’ but, on the other hand, 
the Svriac and Arabic, and the Targum all agree with 
the Hebrew text, and it is epecinily mentioned fn 
Jerome's Quast. Hebr. It is perhaps supported be the 
special notice taken of the exception made by Anazish 
in the case of the murderers of his father (2 K. xiv. 
6: 2Chr xxv. 4). The case of Naboth ia a paralie 
(See ELuan, p 706, note /.] 
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lane, with the loss of a great number of the prin- 
cipal people and of a vast booty. Nor was this all. 
These reverses so distressed the king as to bring on 
a dangerous illness, in the midst of which he was 
assassinated by two of his own servants, sons of 
two of the foreign women who were common in 
the royal hareins. He was buried on Mount Zion, 
though, like Jehoram, denied a resting-place in the 
royal tombe (2 Chr. xxiv. 25). The predicted dan- 
ger to the city was, however, only postponed. 
Amaziah began his reign (B. C. 837) with a prom- 
ise of good; his first act showed that, while he 
knew how to avenge the murder of his father, he 
could also restrain his wrath within the bounds 
prescribed by the law of Jehovah. But with suc- 
cess came deterioration. He returned from his 
victories over the Edomites, and the massacre at 
Petra, with fresh idols to add to those which already 
detiled Jerusalem — the images of the children of 
Seir, or of the Amalekites (Josephus), which were 
erected and worshipped by the king. His next act 
was a challenge to Joash the king of Israel, and 
now the danger so narrowly escaped from Hazael 
was actually encountered. The battle took place ut 
Beth-shemesh of Judah, at the opening of the 
hills, about 12 miles west of Jerusalem. It ended 
in a total rout. Amaziah, forsaken by his people, was 
taken prisoner by Joash, who at once proceeded to 
Jerusalem and threatened to put his captive to 
death before the walls, if he and his army were not 
admitted. The gates were thrown open, the treas- 
ures of the Temple — still in the charge of the 
game family to whom they had been committed by 
[avid — and the king's private treasures, were pil- 
laged, and for the first time the walls of the city 
were injured. A clear breach was made in them 
of 400 cubits in length “from the gate of Ephraim 
to the corner gate,’’ and through this Joash drove 
in triumph, with his captive in the chariot, into 
the city. This must have been on the north side, 
and probably at the present northwest corner of 
the walls. If so, it is the first recorded attempt 
at that spot, afterwards the favorite point for the 
attack of the upper city. 

The long reign of Uzziah (2 K. xv. 1-7; 2 Chr. 
xxvi.) brought about a material improvement in 
the fortunes of Jerusalem. He was a wise and 
good > prince (Joseph. ix. 10, § 3), very warlike, 
and a great builder. After some campaigns against 
foreign enemies, he devoted himself to the care of 
Jerusalem for the whole of his life (Joseph.). The 
walls were thoroughly repaired, the. portion broken 
down by Joash was rebuilt and fortified with towers 
at the corner gate; and other parts which had been 
allowed to go to ruin — as the gate opening on the 
Valley of Hinnom,¢ a spot called the “turning "’ 
(see Neh. iii. 19, 20, 24), and others, were renewed 
and fortified, and furnished for the first time with 
machines, then expressly invented, for shooting 





@ This ts an addition by Josephus (ix. 9, § 9). If 
{t really happened, the chariot must have been sent 
round by a flatter road than that which at present 
would be the direct road from Ain-Shems. Since the 
time of Solomon, chariots would seem to have become 
unknown in Jerusalem. At any rate we should infer, 
from the notice in 2 K. xiv. 20, that the royal estab- 
lishment could not at that time boast of one. 

& The story of his leprosy at any rate shows his 
wal for Jehovah. 

e 2 Chr. xxvi.9. The word rendered “ the valley ”’ 


2 S277, always employed for the valley on the west 
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stones and arrows against besiegers. Lator in this 
reign happened the great earthquake, which, al- 
though unmentioned in the historical books of the 
Bible, is described by Josephus (ix. 10, § 4), and 
alluded to by the Prophets as a kind of era (see 
Stanley, S. ¢ P. pp. 184, 125). A serious breach 
was made in the ‘Temple itself, and below the city 
a large fragment was detached from the hill@ at 
En-rogel, and, rolling down the slope, overwhelmed 
the king’s gardens at the junction of the valleys 
of Hinnom and Kedron, and rested against the 
bottom of the slope of Olivet. After the leprosy 
of Uzziah, he left the sacred precincts, in which 
the palace would therefore seem to have been sit- 
uated, and resided in the hospital or lazar-house 
till his death.¢ He was buried on Zion, with the 
kings (2 K. xv. 7); not in the sepulchre itself, but 
in a garden or field attached to the spot. 

Jotham (cir. 756) inherited bis father’s sagacity, 
as well ag his tastes for architecture and warfare. 
His works in Jerusalem were building the upper 
gateway to the Temple — apparently a gate com- 
municating with the palace (2 Chr. xxiii. 20) — and 
also porticoes leading to the same (Ant. ix. 11, § 2). 
He also built much on Ophel, — probably on the 
south of Moriah (2 K. xv. 35; 2 Chr. xxvii. 3), — 
repaired the walls wherever they were dilapidated, 
and strengthened them by very large and strong 
towers (Joseph.). Before the death of Jotham (B. 
c. 740) the clouds of the Syrian invasion began to 
gather. They broke on the head of Ahaz his suc- 
cessor; Rezin king of Syria and Pekah king of 
Israel joined their armies and invested Jerusalem 
(2 K. xvi. 5). The fortifications of the two pre- 
vious kings enabled the city to hold out during a 
siege of great length (ém) wordy ypdvoy, Joseph.). 
During its progress Rezin made an expedition 
against the distant town of Elath on the Ked Sea, 
from which he expelled the Jews, and handed it 
over to the Edomites (2 K. xvi. 6; Ant. ix. 12, § 
1). [AnAz.] Finding on his return that the 
place still held out, Rezin ravaged Judea and re- 
turned to Damascus with a multitude of captives, 
leaving Pekah to continue the blockade. 

Ahaz, thinking himself a match for the Israelite 
army, opened his gates and came forth. A tre- 
mendous conflict ensued, in which the three chiefs 
of the government next to the king, and a hundred 
and twenty thousand of the able warriors of the 
army of Judah, are stated to have been killed, and 
Pekah returned to Samaria with a crowd of cap- 
tives, and a great quantity of spoil collected from 
the Benjamite towns north of Jerusalem (Joseph.). 
Ahaz himself escaped, and there is no mention, in 
any of the records, of the city having been plun- 
dered. The captives and the spoil were however 
sent back by the people of Samuria —a fact which, 
as it has no bearing on the history of the city, need 
here only be referred to, because from the narrative 


and south of the town, as orn is for that on the 
east. 

d This will be the so-called Mount of Evil Counsel, 
or the hill below Moriah, according as En-rogel fs 
taken to be the * Well of Joab” or the “ Fount of the 
Virgin.” 

e PYWEFTT MND. The interpretation giver 
above is that of Kimchi, adopted by Gesenius, First 
and Bertheau. Keil (on 2 K. xv. 5) and Hengstenberg 
however, contend for a different meaning. 
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we learn that the nearest or most convenient route; a meaner fate was awarded him than that of eves 
from Samaria to Jerusalem at that time was not,! the leprous Uzziah. He was excluded not only 
as now, along the plateau of the country, but by from the royal sepulchres, but from the precincts 


the depths of the Jordan Valley, and through Jeri- 
cho (2 K. xvi. 5; 2 Chr. xxviii. 5-15; Joseph. 
Ant. ix. 12, § 2). 

To oppose the confederacy which had so injured 
him, Ahaz had recourse to Assyria. He appears 
first to have sent an embassy to Tiglath-Vileser 
with presents of silver and gold taken from the 
treasures of the Temple and the palace (2 K. xvi. 
8), which had been recruited during the last two 
reigns, and with a promise of more if the king 
would overrun Syria and Israel (dv. ix. 12, § 3). 
This ‘Tiylath-Pileser did. He marched to Damas- 
cus, took the city, and killed Rezin. While there, 
Ahaz visited him, probably to make his formal sub- 
mission of vassalage,* and gave him the further 
presents. To collect these he went so far as to lay 
hands on part of the permanent works of the 
‘Temple — the original constructions of Solomon. 
which: none of his predecessors had been bold enough 
or necdy enough to touch. He cut off the richly 
chased panels which ornamented the Lrass bases of 
the cisterns, dismounted the large tank or “ sea"’ 
from the brazen bulls, and supported it on a ped- 
estal of stone, and removed the “ cover for the sab- 
lath,’? and the ornamental stand on which the 
kings were accustomed to sit in the Temple (2 K. 
xvi. 17, 18). 

Whether the application to Assyria relieved 
Ahaz {rom one or both of his enemies, is not clear. 
Prom one passage it would seem that Tiglath- 
Pileser actually came to Jerusalem (2 Chr. xxviii. 
20). At any rate the intercourse resulted in fresh 
idolatries, and fresh insults to the Temple. A new 
brazen altar was made after the profane fashion of 
one he had seen at Damascus, and was set up in 
the centre of the court of the Temple, to occupy 
the place and perform the functions of the original 
altar of Solomon, now removed to a less prominent 
position (see 2 K. xvi. 12-15, with the expl. of 


Keil) ; the very sanctuary itself (OD°T, and 
W7}7i7) was polluted by idol-worship of some kind 


or other (2 Chr. xxix. 5, 16). Horses dedicated to 
the sun were stabled at the entrance to the court, 
with their chariots (2 K. xxiii. 11). Altars for 
sacrifice to the moon and stars were erected on the 
flat roofs of the Temple (id. 12). Such conse- 
crated vessels as remained in the house of Jehovah 
were taken thence, and either transferred to the 
service of the idols (2 Chr. xxix. 19), or cut up and 
re-manufactured; the lamps of the sanctuary were 
extinguished > (xxix. 7), and for the first time the 
doors of the Temple were closed to the worshippers 
(xxviii. 24), and their offerings seized for the idols 
(Joseph. Ant. ix. 12, § 3). The famous sun-dial was 
erected at this time, probally in the Temple.¢ 
When Ahaz at last died, it is not wonderful that 


@ This follows from the words of 2 K. xviii. 7. 

b In the old Jewish Calendar the 18th of Ab was 
kept as a fast. to commemorate the putting out the 
western light of the great candlestick by Ahaz. 

e¢ There isana priori probability that the dial would 
be placed in a sacred precinct ; but may we not infer, 
from comparing 2 K. xx. 4 with 9, that it was in the 
® middle court,” and that the sight of it there as he 
pesse] through had suggested to Isalah the “ sign” 
which was to accompany the king's recovery ? 

d Such is the express statement of 2 Chr. xxviii. 


of Zion, and was buried ‘in the city — in Jeru- 
salem.""¢ ‘The very first act of Hezekiah (B. c. 
724) was to restore what his father had deseerated 
(2 Chr. xxix. 3; and see 36, “suddenly'’). The 
Levites were collected and inspirited; the Temple 
freed from its impurities both actual and cere- 
monial; the accumulated abominations being dis- 
charged into the valley of the Kedron. ‘The ful 
musical service of the Temple was reorganized 
with the instruments and the hymns ordained by 
David and Asaph; and after a solemn sin-offering 
for the late transgressions had been offered in the 
presence of the king and princes, the public were 
allowed to testify their acquiescence iu the chance 
by bringing their own thank-offerings (2 Chr. xxix. 
1-36). This was done on the 17th of the first 
month of his reign. The regular time for celebrat- 
ing the Passover was therefore gone by. But there 
was a law (Num. ix. 10,11) which allowed the 
feast to be postponed for a month on special occa- 
sions, and of this law Hezekiah took advantage, in 
his anxiety to obtain from the whole of his peoyle 
a national testimony to their alleyiance to Jehovah 
and his laws (2 Chr. xxx. 2,3). Accordingly at 
the special invitation of the king a vast multitude, 
not only from his own dominions, but from the 
northern kingdom, even from the remote Asher 
and Zebulun, assembled at the capital. Their first 
act was to uproot and efface all traces of the idolatry 
of the preceding and former reigns. Hiyh-places, 
altars, the mysterious and obscene symbols of Baal 
and Asherah, the venerable brazen serpent of Moses 
itself, were torn down, broken to pieces, and the 
fragments cast into the valley of the Kedroné (3 
Chr. xxx. 14; 2 K. xviii. 4). This done, the feast 
was kept for two weeks, and the vast concourse dis- 
persed. The permanent service of the Temple was 
next thoroughly organized, the subsistence of the 
officiating ministers arranged, and provision made 
for storing the supplies (2 Chr. xxxi. 2-21). It 
was probably at this time that the decorations of 
the Temple were renewed, and the gold or other 
precious plating,/ which had been removed by 
former kings, reapplied to the doors and pillar 
(2 K. xviii. 16). 

And now approached the greatest crisis which 
had yet occurred in the history of the city: the 
dreaded Assyrian army was to appear under its 
walls. Hezekinh had in some way intimated that 
he did not intend to continue as a dependent — and 
the great king was now (in the 14th year of Heze- 
kiah, cir. 711 B.C.) on his way to chastise him. 
The Assyrian army had been for some time iu 
Phoenicia and on the sea-coast of Philistia (Kawlin- 
son, //erod. i. 476), and Hezekiah had therefore 
had warning of his approach. The delay was taken 
advantage of to prepare for the siege. As beto:e, 
27. The book of Kings repeats ita regular formula. 
Josephus omits all notice of the burial. 

* The record, we apprehend, does not recognize this 
distinction between Zion and Jerusalem. See § IV 
Amer. ed. 8. W. 

e And yet it would seem, from the aceount of 
Josiah’s reforms (2 K. xxili. 11, 12), that many of 
Ahaz’s intrusions survived even the seal of Hesekisb. 

J The word * gold” is supplied by our translators 


but the word * overlaid” (TIE) shows that sems 
metallic coating is intended. 
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Ficeekiah made the movement a national one. A 
zreat concourse came together. ‘The springs round 
Jerusalem were stopped — that is, their outflow was 
prevented, and the water diverted underground to 
the interior of the city (2 K. xx. 20; 2 Chr. xxxii. 
4). ‘This was particularly the case with the spring 
which formed the source of the stream of the 
Kedrcn,@ elsewhere called the ‘“ upper springhead 
of Gillon” (2 Chr. xxxii. 30; A. V. most incor- 
rectly “ water-course'’). It was led down by a 
subterraneous channel “ through the hard rock "’ 
(2 Chr. xxxii. 30; Keclus. xlviii. 17), to the west 
side of the city of David (2 K. xx. 20), that is, into 
the valley which separated the Mount Moriah and 
Zion from the Upper City, and where traces of its 
presence appear to this day (Barclay, 310, 538). 
This done, he carefully repaired the walls of the 
city, furnished them with additional towers, and 
built a second wall (2 Chr. xxxii. 5; Is. xxii. 10). 
The water of the reservoir, called the * lower pool,”’ 
or the “old pool,’ was diverted to a new tank in 
the city between the two walls? (Is. xxii. 11). Nor 
was this all: as the struggle would certainly be one 
for life and death, he strengthened the fortifications 
of the citadel (2 Chr. xxxii. 5, “ Millo;”’ Is. xxii. 
9), and prepared abundance of ammunition. He 
also organized the people, and officered them, 
vathered them together in the open place at the 
ate, and inspired them) with confidence in Jehovah 
(xxxii. 6). 

The details of the Assyrian invasion or invasions 
will be found undet the separate heads of SENNAa- 
CHERIB and HEZEKIAH. § I[t ix possible that Jeru- 
salem was once reytilarly mvested by the Assyrian 
ariny. It is certain that the army encamped there 
ou another occasion, that the generals—the Tartan, 
the chief Cup-bearer, and the chief Eunuch — held 
a conversation with Hezekiah’s chief ofticers outside 
the walls, most probably at o1 about the present 
Kasr Jalud at the N. W. corner of the city, while 
the wall above was crowded! with the anxious in- 
habitants. At the time of litns's siege the name 
of “the Assyrian Camp’ wus still attached toa 
spot north of the city, in remembrance either of this 
or the subsequent visit of Neluchndnezzar (Joseph. 
B. J. vy. 12, § 2). But thougt untaken — though 
the citadel was still the ‘virgin danghter of Zion ’’ 
— yet Jerusalem did not escape unharmed. Heze- 
kiah’s treasures had to be emptted, and the costly 
orn:ments he had added to the launple were stripped 
off to make up the tribute. ‘This, however, he had 
recovered by the time of the subsequent visit of the 
ambassaders from Babylon, ns we see from the 
account in 2 K. xx. 12; and 2 Chr. xxxii. 27-29. 
The death of this good and yreat king was indeed 
a national calamity, and so it was considered. He 
was buried in one of the chief of the royal sepul- 
chres, and a vast concourse from the country, as 
well as of the citizens of Jerusiulem, assembled to 


wee eee 


@ The anthority for this is the use here of the word 
Nachal, which is uniformly applied to the valley east 
of the city, as Ge is to that west and south. There 
are other grounds which are atated in the concluding 
section of this article. Similar measures were taken 
by the Moslems on the approach of the Crusaders 
(Will. of Tyre, vill. 7, quoted by Robinson, i. 346 
note). 

& The reservoir between the Jaffa Gate and the 
Church of the Sepulchre. now usually called the Pool 
of Hezekiah, cannot be either of the works alluded to 
above. If an ancient construction, it is probably the 
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join in the wailings at the funeral (2 Chr xxxii 
33). 

The reign of Manasseh (B. C. 696) rnust have 
beerf an eventful one in the annals of Jerusalem 
though only meagre indications of its events are tc 
be found in the documents. He began by plunging 
into all the idolatries of his grandfather — restoring 
all that Hezekiah had destroyed, and desecrating 
the Temple and the city with even more offensive 
idolatries than those of Ahaz (2 Chr. xxxiii. 2-9; 
2 K. xxi. 2-9). In this career of wickedness he 
was stopped by an invasion of the Assyrian army, 
hy whom he was taken prisoner and carried to 
Babylon, where he remained for some time. The 
reat of his long reign was occupied in attempting 
to remedy his former misdoings, and in the repair 
and conservation of the city (Joseph. Ant. x. 3, § 2). 
He built a fresh wall to the citadel, “ from the west 
side of Gihon-in-the-valley to the Fish Gate,”’ 1. e. 
apparently along the east side of the central valley, 
which parts the upper and lower cities from S. to N. 
He also continued the works which had been begun 
by Jotham at Ophel, and raised that fortress or 
structure to a great height. On his death he was 
buried in » private tomb in the garden attached to 
his palace, called also the garden of Uzza (2 K. 
xxi. 18; 2 Chr. xxxiii. 20). Here also was interred 
his son Anion alter his violent death, following an 
uneventful but idolatrous reign of two years (2 Chr. 
xxxiii. 21-25; 2 K. xxi. 19-26). 

The reign of Josiah (s. Cc. 639) was marked by 
a more strenuous zeal for Jehovah than even that 
of Hezekiah had been. He began his reign at eight 
years of age, and by his 20th year (12th of his 


reign — 2 Chr. xxxiv. 3) commenced a thorough 


removal of the idolatrous abuses of Manasseh and 
Amon, and even some of Ahaz, which must have 
escaped the puryvations of Hezekiahe (2 K. xxiii. © 
12). As on former occasions, these abominations 
were broken up small and carried down to the led 
of the Kidron — which seems to have served almost 
the purpose.of a common sewer, and there calcined 
and dispersed. The cemetery, which still paves the 
sides of thut valley, had already begun to exist, and 
the fragments of the broken altars and statues were 
scattered on the graves that they might be effec- 
tually defiled, and thus prevented from further use. 
On the opposite side of the valley, somewhere on 
the Mount of Olives, were the erections which 
Solomon had put up for the‘deities of his foreign 
wives. Not one of these was spared; they were all 
annihilated, and dead bones scattered over the 
places where they had stood. These things occu- 
pied six years, at the expiration of which, in the 
first month of the 18th year of his reign (2 Chr. 
xxxv. 1; 2 K. xxiii. 23), a solemn passover was 
held, emphatically recorded to have been the greatest 
since the time of Samuel (2 Chr. xxxv. 18). This 
seems to have been the crowning ceremony of the 


Almond Pool of Josephus. (For the reasons, see Wil 
liams, Holy City, 36-38, 488.) 

* See opposite view by Robinson, Bibi. Res. i. 512 f.; 
1852, p. 243 f. S. W. 

¢ The narrative In Kinga appaars to place the de- 
struction of the images after the king's solemn covenant 
in the Temple, f. ¢. after the compietion of the repairs 
But, on the other hand, there are the dates given tn 
2 Chr. xxxiv. 8, xxxv. 1, 19, which fix the Passover 
to the 14th of the lst month of his 18th year, too 
early in the year for the repair which was begun ip 
the same year to have preceded it. 
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punfication of the Temple; and it was at once fol- 
lowed by a thorough renovation of the fabric (2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 8; 2 K. xxii. 3). The cost was met by 
offerings collected at the doors (2 K. xxii. 4), and 
also throughout the country (Joseph. Ant. x. 4, § 1), 
not only of Judah and Benjamin, but also of 
Ephraim and the other northern tribes (2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 9). It was during these repairs that the 
book of the Law was found; and shortly after all 
the people were convened to Jerusalem to hear it 
read, and to reuew the national covenant with Je- 
hovah.¢ The mention of Huldah the prophetess 
(2 Chr. xxxiv. 22; 2 K. xxii. 14) introduces us to 
the lower city under the name of “the Mishneh "’ 


(FIND, A. V. “college,” “school,"’ or “second 


part’’).5 The name also survives in the book of 
Zephaniah, a prophet of this reign (i. 10), who 
seems to recognize “ the Fish Gate,” and “the lower 
city,"’ and ‘the hills,” as the three main divisions 
of the city. 

Josiah's death took place at a distance from 
Jerusalem; but he was brought there for his burial, 
and was placed in ‘ his own sepulchre”’ (2 K. xxiii. 
30), or “in the sepulchre of his fathers ’’ (2 Chr. 
xxxv. 24), probably that already tenanted by Manas- 
seh and Amon. (See 1 Esdr. i. 31.) 

Josiah’s rash opposition to Pharaoh-Necho cost 
him his life, his son his throne, and Jerusalem 
much suffering. Before Jehoahaz (B. c. 608) had 
been reigning three months, the Egyptian king 
found opportunity to send to Jerusalem,¢ from 
Riblah where he was then encamped, a force suffi- 
cient to depose and take him prisoner, to put his 
brother Eliakim on the throne, and to exact a heavy 
fine from the city and country, which was paid in 
advance by the new king, and afterwards extorted 
by taxation (2 K. xxiii. 33, 38). 

The fall of the city was now rapidly approaching. 
During the reign of Jehoiakim — such was the new 
name which at Necho's order Eliakim had assumed 
— Jerusalem was visited by Nebuchadnezzar, with 
the Babylonian ariny lately victorious over the 
Egyptians at Carchemish. ‘The visit was possibly 
repeated once, or even twice. A sieve there must 
have been; but of this we have no account. We 
may infer how severe was the pressure on the sur- 
rounding country, from the fact that the very 
Bedouins were driven within the walls by ‘the 
fear of the Chaldwans- and of the Syrians’’ (Jer. 
xxxy. 11). We may also infer that the Temple 
was entered, since Nebuchadnezzar carried off some 
of the vessels therefrom for his temple at Babylon 
(2 Chr. xxxvi. 7), and that Jehoiakim was treated 
with great indignity (bid. 6). In the latter part 
of this reign we discern the country harassed and 





@ This narrative has some Interesting correspon- 
dences with thut of Joash’s coronation (2 K. xi.). 
Amongst these is the singular expression, the king 
stood ‘on the pillar.’? In the present case Josephus 
understands this as an official spot — eri rou Byuaros. 

b See Kell on 2 K. xxii. 14. [In regard to this ren- 
dering of the A. V., see addition to CoLLeaz, Amer. 
ed. H.) 

e This event would surely be more emphatically 
related In the Bible, if Jerusalem were the Cadytis 
which Necho is recorded by Herodotus to have de- 
stroyed after the battle at Megiddo. The Bible records 
pass over in total silence, or notice only in a casual 
way, eventa which occurred close to the Israelite ter- 
ritory, when thoxe events do not affect the Israelites 
themselves ; instance the 20-veurs’ siege of Ashdod by 
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pillaged by marauding bands from the east of Jor 
dan (2 K. xxiv. 2). 

Jehoiakim was succeeded by his son Jehoiachin 
(B. C. 597). Hardly had his short reign begun, 
before the terrible army of Babylon reappeared 
before the city, again commanded by Nebuchad- 
nezzar (2 K. xxiv. 10,11). Jehoiachin's disposi- 
tion appears to have made him shrink from inflict- 
ing on the city the horrors of a long siege (8. J. 
vi. 2, § 1), and he therefore surrendered in the 
third month of his reign. The treasures of the 
palace and Temple were pillaged, certain gclden 
articles of Solomon’s original establishment, which 
had escaped the plunder and desecrations of the 
previous reigns, were cut up (2 K. xxiv. 13), and 
the more desirable objects out of the Temple car- 
ried off (Jer. xxvii. 19). ‘The first deportation that 
we hear of from the city now took place. The 
king, his wives, and the queen mother, with their 
eunuchs and whole establishment, the princes, 7,000 
warriors, and 1,000 artificers — in all 10,000 souls, 
were carried off to Babylon (zed. 14-16). The 
uncle of Jehoiachin was made king in his stead, 
by the name of Zedekiah, under a solemn oath 
(* by God ’’) of allegiance (2 Chr. xxxvi. 13; Ez. 
xvii. 13, 14, 18). Had he been content to remain 
quiet under the rule of Babylon, the city might 
have stood many years longer; but he was not. 
He appears to have been tempted with the chance 
of relief afforded by the accession of Pharach 
Hophra, and to have applied to him fur assist- 
ance (Ez. xvii. 15). Upon this Nebuchadnezzar 
marched in person to Jerusalem, arriving in the 
ninth year of Zedekiah, on the 10th day of the 
10th monthé (B. c. 588), and at once becan a 
regular siege, at the same time wasting the country 
far and near (Jer. xxxiv. 7). The siege was con- 
ducted by erecting forts on lofty mounds round the 
city, from which, on the usual Assyrian plan,” mis- 
siles were discharged into the town, and the walls 
and houses in them battered by rams (Jer. xxxil. 
24, xxxiii. 4, lii. 4; Ez. xxi. 22: Joseph. dnt x. 
8,§ 1). The city was also surrounded with troops 
(Jer. lii. 7). The siege was once abandoned, owing 
to the approach of the Egyptian army (Jer. xxxvii- 
5,11), and during the interval the gates of the city 
were reopened (ibid. 13). But the relief was only 
temporary, and, in the 11th of Zedekiah (B. c. 585), 
on the 9th day of the 4th month (Jer. lii. 6), being 
just a year and a half from the first investment, 
the city was taken. Nebuchadnezzar had in the 
mean time retired from Jerusalem to Riblah to 
watch the more important siege of ‘Fyre, then in 
the last year of its progress. The besieced seem 
to have suffered severely both from hunger and dis- 
ease (Jer. xxxii. 24), but chiefly from the former 





Psammetichus, Necho'’s predecessor; the destruction 
of Gezer by a former Pharaoh (1 K. ix. 16), etc. But 
when events do affect them, they are mentioned with 
more or less detail. The question of Cadytis is dis- 
cussed by Sir G. Wilkinson, in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 
ii. 246, note; also by Kenrick, Anc. Egypt. ii. 406. 

d It seems impossible to reconcile the accounts of 
this period in Kings, Chronicles, and Jeremiah, with 
Josephus and the other sources. For one view see 
Jrvoiakim. For an opposite one see Rawlinsan's 
Herodotus, 1. 600-614. 

e According to Josephus (Ant. x. 7, § 4), this date 
was the commencement of the final portion of the 
siege. But there is nothing in the Bitle recards te 
support this. 

J For the sieges see Layard’s Ninerch ti. 966, ets. 
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(a K. xxv. 3; Jer. lii. 6; Lam. v.10). But they 
would perhaps have held out longer had not a 
breach in the wall been effected on the day named. 
It was at midnight (Joseph.). The whole city was 
wrapt in the pitchy darkness @ characteristic of an 
eastern town, and nothing was known by the Jews 
of what had happened till the generals of the army 
entered the Temple (Joseph.) and took their seats 
in the middle court® (Jer. xxxix. 3; Joseph. Aut. 
x. 8, § 2). Then the alarm was given to Zedekiah, 
and, collecting his remaining warriors, they stole 
out of the city by a gate at the south side, some- 
where near the present Bud el- Mugharibeh, crossed 
the Kedron above the royal gardens, and made 
their way over the Mount of Olives to the Jordan 
Valley. At break of day information of the flight 
was brought to the Chaldeans by some deserters. 
A rapid pursuit was made: Zedekiah was overtaken 
near Jericho, his people were dispersed, and he 
himself captured and reserved for a miserable fate 
at Riblah. Meantime the wretched inhabitants 
suffered all the horrors of assault and sack: the 
men were slaughtered, old and young, prince and 
peasant; the women violated in Mount Zion itself 
(Lam. ii. 4, v. 11, 12). 

On the seventh day of the following month (2 
K. xxv. 8), Nebuzaradan, the commander of the 
king’s body-guard, who seems to have been charged 
with Nebuchadnezzar's instructions as to what 
should be done with the city, arrived. Two days 
were passed, probably in collecting the captives 
and booty; and on the tenth (Jer. lii. 12) the 
‘Temple, the royal palace, and all the more impor- 
tant buildings of the city, were set on fire, and the 
walls thrown down and left as heaps of disordered 
rubbish on the ground (Neh. iv. 2). The spoil of 
the city consisted apparently of little more than 
the furniture of the Temple. A few small vessels 
in gold ¢ and silver, and some other things in brass 
were carried away whole — the former under the 
especial eye of Nebuzaradan himself (2 K. xxv. 15; 
comp. Jer. xxvii. 19). But the larger objects, 
Solomon's huge brazen basin or sea with its twelve 
bulls, the ten bases, the two magnificent pillars, 
Jachin and Boaz, too heavy and too cumbrous for 
' transport, were broken up. The pillars were al- 
most the only parts of Solomon's original construc- 
tion which had not been mutilated by the sacrile- 
gious hands of some Baal-worshipping monarch or 
other, and there is quite a touch of pathos in the 
way in which the chronicler lingers over his recol- 
lections of their height, their size, and their orna- 
ments — capitals, wreathen work, and pomegran- 
ates, ‘all of brass.” 

The previous deportations, and the sufferings 
endured in the siege, must to a great extent have 
drained the place of its able-bodied people, and 
thus the captives, on this occasion, were but few 
and unimportant. The high-priest, and four other 
ofticers of the Temple, the commanders of the 


@ The moon being but nine days old, there can 
have been little or no moonlight at this hour. 

& This was the regular Assyrian custom at the con- 
elusion of a siege (Layard, Nineveh, ii. 875). 

e Josephus (x. 8, § 5) says the candiestick and the 
golden table of shewbread were taken now; but these 
were doubtless carried off on the previous occasion. 

d@ Jeremiah (lii. 25) says “ seven.” 

é¢ The events of this period are kept in memory by 
the Jews of the present day by various commemorative 
fasts, which were instituted immediately after the oc- 
surrences themselves. These are: the 10th Tebeth 
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fighting men, five 4 people of the court, the mus. 
tering officer of the army, and sixty selected private 
persons, were reserved to be submitted to the king 
at Riblah. The daughters of Zedekiah, with their 
children and establishment (Jer. xli. 10, 16; comp. 
Ant. x. 9, § 4), and Jeremiah the prophet (iéd. xl. 
5), were placed by Nebuzaradan at Mizpeh under 
the charge of Gedaliah ben-Ahikam, who had been 
appointed as superintendent of the few poor laboring 
people left to carry on the necessary husbandry and 
vine-dressing. In addition to these were sume small 
bodies of men in arms, who had perhaps escaped 
from the city before the blockade, or in the interval 
of the siege, and who were hovering on the out- 
skirts of the country watching what might turn 
up (Jer. xl. 7,8). [IsHMAEL, 6.) The remain- 
der of the population — numbering, with the 72 
above named, 832 souls (Jer. lii. 29)— were marched 
off to Babylon. About two months after this 
Gedaliah was murdered by Ishmael, and then the 
few people of cunsideration left with Jeremiah 
went into Egypt. Thus the land was practically 
deserted of all but the very poorest class. Even 
these were not allowed to remain in quiet. Five 
years afterwards — the 23d of Nebuchadnezzar's 
reign — the insatiable Nebuzaradan, on his way to 
Egypt (Joseph. Ant. x. 9, § 7), again visited the 
ruins, and swept off 745 more of the wretched 
peasante (Jer. lii. 30). 

Thus Jerusalem at last had fallen, and the Tem- 
ple, set up under such fair auspices, was a heap of 
blackened ruins.¢ The spot, however, was none 
the leas sacred because the edifice was destroyed, 
and it was still the resort of devotees, sometimes 
from great distances, who brought their offerings 
— in strange heathenish guise indeed, but still with 
a true feeling — to weep and wail over the holy 
place (Jer. xli. 5). It was still the centre of hope 
to the people in captivity, and the time soon arrived 
for their return to it. The decree of Cyrus author- 
izing the rebuilding of the ‘ house of Jehovah, God 
of Israel, which is in Jerusalem,’’ was issued B. C. 
536. In consequence thereof a very large caravan 
of Jews arrived in the country. The expedition 
comprised all classes— the royal family, priests, 
Levites, inferior ministers, lay people belonging to 
various towns and families — and numbered 42,360 / 
in all. They were well provided with treasure for 
the necessary outlay; and—a more precious bur- 
den still — they bore the vessels of the old Temple 
which had been preserved at Babylon, and were 
now destined again % find a home at Jerusalem 
(Ezr. v. 14, vi. 5). 


A short time was eccnpied in settling in their 
former cities, but or. the first day of the 7th month 
(Ezr. iii. 6) a general assembly was called together 
at Jerusalem in “the opes nlace of the first gate 
towards the east’ (1 Esd v.37); the altar was 
set up, and the daily mornivg cd evening sacri- 


(Jan. 5), the day of the inves*ment of the city by 
Nebuchadnezzar; the 10th Ab .~alv 29), destruction 
of the Temple by Nebuzaradan, ar \ subsequently by 
Titus; the 8d Tisri (Sept. 19), murder of Gedaliah ; 
9th Tebeth, when Ezekiel and the other captives at 
Babylon received the news of the destruction of the 
Temple. The entrance of the Chaldees into the 
city is commemorated on the 17th Tammus (July 8), 
the day of the breach of the Antonia by Titus. The 
modern dates here given are the days on which the 
fasts are kept in the present year, 1860. 
JS Josephus says 42,402. 
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fiess commenced.2 Other festivals were re-insti- 
tuted, and we have a record of the celebration of 
at least one anniversary of the day of the first 
assembly at Jerusalem (Neh. viii. 1, &c.).  Ar- 
rangements were made for stone and timber for the 
fabric and in the 2d year after their return (B. C. 
534), on the Ist day of the 2d month (1 Esdr. v. 
57), the foundation of the Temple was laid amidst 
the sonys and music of the priests and Levites 
(according to the old rites of David), the tears of 
the old men and the shouts of the young. But 
the work was destined to suffer material interrup- 
tions. The chiefs of the people by whom Samaria 
had been colonized, finding that the Jews refused 
their offers of assistance (Ezr. iv. 2), annoyed and 
hindered them in every possible way; and by this 
and some natural drawbacks — such as violent 
storms of wind by which some of the work had 
been bluwn down (Hag. i. 9), drought, and conse- 
quent failure of crops, and mortality amongst both 
animals and men — the work was protracted 
through the rest of the reign of Cyrus, and that 
of Ahasuerus, till the accession of Artaxerxes (Da- 
rius I.) to the throne of Persia (1. c. 522). The 
Samaritans then sent to the court at Babylon a 
formal memorial (a measure already tried without 
success in the preceding reign), representing that 
the inevitable consequence of the restoration of the 
city would be its revolt from the empire. This 
produced its effect, and the building entirely ceased 
for a time. 
tension beyan to spring up — “ceiled houses "’ 
(Hag. i. 4), — and the enthusiasm of the builders 
of the Temple cooled (iid. 9). But after two 
years the delay becaine intolerable to the leaders, 
and the work was recommenced at all hazards, 
amidst the encouragements and rebukes of the two 
prophets, Zechariah and Haggai, on the 24th day 
of the 6th month of Darius’ 2d year. Another 
attempt at interruption was made by the Persian 
governor of the district west of the Euphrates > 
qkzr. v. 3), but the result was only a oonfirmation 
by Darius of the privileges granted by his prede- 
cessor (vi. 6-13), and an order to render all possi- 
ble assistance. ‘The work now went on apace, and 
the Temple was finished and dedicated ¢ in the 6th 
year of Darius (B. C. 516), on the Jd (or 23d, 1 
Esdr. vii. 5) of Adar — the Jast month, and on the 
14th day of the new year the first Passover was 
celebrated. The new Temple was 60 cubits less in 
altitude than that of Solomon (Joseph. Ang. xv. 11, 
§ 1); but its dimensions and form — of which 
there are only scanty notices — will be best con- 
sidered elsewhere. [TEMPLE.] All this time the 
walls of the city remained as the Assvrians had left 
them (Neh. ii. 12, &c.). A period of 58 years now 
passed of which no accounts are preserved to us; 
but at th: end of that time, in the year 457, Ezra 
arrived from Babylon with a caravan of Priests, 
Levites, Nethinims, and lay people, among the lat- 
ter some members of the royal family, in all 1,777 





@ The feast of Tabernacles is also said to have been 
celebrated at this time (iff. 4; Joseph. Ant. xi. 4, § 
1); but this is in direct opposition to Neh. viil. 17, 
which atates that it was firet celebrated when Ezra 
was present (comp. 13), which he was not on the for- 
mer occasion. 


b FTW TY = beyond the river, but by our 


translators rendered “on this side,” as if speaking 
from Jerusalem. (See Ewald, iv. 110, note.) 


In the mean time houses of some pre- | 
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persons (FEzr. vii., viii.), and with valuable offering, 
from the Persian king and his court, as well as 
from the Jews who still remained in Babylonia 
(ibid. vii. 14, viii. 25). - He left Babylon on the 
lst day of fhe year and reached Jerusalem on the 
Ist of the Sth month (Ezr. vii. 9, viii. 32). 

Kzra at once set himself to correct some irrecu- 
larities into which the community had fallen. The 
chief of them was the practice of marrying the 
native women of the old Canaanite nations. The 
people were assembled at three days’ notice, and 
harangued by Ezra — so urgent was the case — in 
the midst of a pouring rain, and in very cold 
weather, in the open space in front of the main 
entrance to the Temple (Fzr. x. 9; 1 Esdr. ix. 6). 
His exhortations were at once acceded to, a form 
of trespass-otfering was arranczed, and no less than 
17 priests, 10 Levites, and 86 laymen, renounced 
their foreign wives, and gave up an_ intercourse 
which had been to their fathers the cause and the 
accompaniment of almost all their misfortunes. 
The matter took three mouths to carry out. and 
was completed on the lst day of the new vear: but 
the practice was not wholly eradicated (Neh. xiii. 
24), though it never was pursued as before the 
Captivity. 

We now pass another period of eleven years until 
the arrival of Nehemiah, about 8. c. 445. He had 
been moved to come to Jerusalem by the asaecounts 
viven him of the wretchedness of the community, 
and of the state of ruin in which the walls of the 
city continued (Neh. i. 3). Arrived there he kept 
his intentions quiet for three days, but on the night 
of the third he went out by himself, and, as far as 
the ruins would allow, made the circuit of the place 
(ii. 11-16). On the following day he collected the 
chief people, and proposed the immediate rebuilding 
of the walls. One spirit seized them. Priests 
rulers, Levites, private persons, citizens of distant 
towns,? as well as those dwelling on the spot, all 
put their hand vigorously to the work. And not- 
withstanding the taunts and threats of Sanballat, 
the ruler of the Samaritans, and Tobiah the Am- 
monite, in consequence of which one half of the 
people had to remain armed while the other balf 
bnilt, the work was completed in 52 days, on the 
25th of Elul. The wall thus rebuilt was that of 
the city of Jerusalem as well as the city of David 
or Zion, as will be shown in the next section, where 
the account of the rebuilding is examined in detail 
(Section III. p. 1322). At this time the eitv must 
have presented a forlorn appearance; but few houses 
were built, and large spaces remained unoccupied, 
or occupied but with the ruins of the Assynan de- 
structions (Neh. vii. 4). In this respect it was not 
unlike much of the modern city. ‘The solemn dedi- 
cation of the wall, recorded in Neh. xii. 27-43, 
probably took place at a later period, when the 
works had been completely finished. 


Whether Ezra was here at this time is uncer- 


¢ Psalm xxx. by ita title purports to have been ured 
on this occasion (Ewald, Dichter, i. 210, 228). Ewald 
also suggests that Ps. Ixviii. was finally used for this 
festival ( Gesch. iv. 127, note). 

d Among these we find Jericho and the Jordan Val- 
ley (A. V. “plain ’’), Beth-zur, near Hebron, Gibeon, 
Beth-horon, perhaps Samaria, and the other side of 
Jordan (see jv. 12, referring to those who lived pear 
Sanballat and Tobiah). 
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tain.e [Ezra, i. 803 5.] But we meet him during 
the government of Nehemiah, especially on one in- 
teresting occasion — the anniversary, it would ap- 
pear, of the first return of Zerubbabel's caravan — 
on the Ist of the 7th month (Neh. viii. 1). He 
there appears as the venerable and venerated in- 
structor of the people in the forgotten law of Moses, 
amongst other reforms reinstituting the feast of 
Tabernacles, which we incidentally learn had not 
heen celebrated since the time that the Israelites 
orivinally entered on the land (viii. 17). 

Nehemiah remained in the city for twelve years 
(v. 14, xiii. 6), during which time he held the office 
and maintained the state of governor of the province 
(v. 14) from his own private resources (v. 15). He 
was indefatigable in his regulation and maintenance 
of the order and dignity both of the city (vii. 3, xi. 
1, xiii. 15, &c.) and Temple (x. 32, 39, xii. 44); 
abolished the excessive rates of usury by which the 
richer citizens had grievously oppressed the poor 
(v. 6-12); kept up the genealoyvical registers, at 
once so characteristic of, and important to, the 
Jewish nation (vii. 5, xi., xii); and in various 
other ways showed himself an able and active gov- 
ernor, and possessing a complete ascendency over 
his fellow-citizens. At the end of this time he 
returned to Babylon; but it does not appear that 
his absence was more than a short one,° and he was 
soon again at his post, as vigilant and energetic as 
ever (xiii. 7). Of his death we have no record. 

The fureign tendencies of the high-priest Eliashib 
and his family had already given Nehemiah some 
concern (xiii. 4,28), and when the checks exercised 
by his vizilance and good sense were removed, they 
quickly led to serious disorders, unfortunately the 
only occurrences which have come down to us during 
the next epoch. Eliashib's son Joiada, who suc- 
ceeded him in the high-priesthood (apparently a 
few years before the death of Nehemiah), had two 
sons, the one Jonathan (Neh. xii. 11) or Johanan 
(Neh. xii. 22; Joseph. Ant. xi. 7, § 1), the other 
Joshua (Joseph. wid.). Joshua had made interest 
with the general of the Persian army that he should 
displiee his brother in the priesthood : the two quar- 
relled, and Joshua was killed by Johanan in the 
Temple (B. Cc. cir. 366): a horrible occurrence, and 
even aggravated hy its consequences; for the Per- 
sian general made it the excuse not only to pollute 
the sanctuary (yads) by entering it, on the ground 
that he was certainly lesa unclean than the body 
of the murdered man — but also to extort a tribute 
of 50 darics on every lamb offered in the daily sacri- 
fice for the next seven years (Joseph. int. ibid.}. 

Johanan in his turn had two sons. Jaddua (Neh. 
xii. 11, 22) and Manasseh (Joseph. Ant. xi. 7, § 2). 
Manasseh married the danzhter of Sanballat the 
Horonite,¢ and eventually became the first priest 
of the Samaritan temple on Gerizim (Joseph. Ant. 
xi. 8, §§ 2,4). But at first he seems to have been 





a The name occurs among those who assisted in the 
dedication of the wall (xii. 33); but so as to make us 
believe that it was some inferior person of the same 
pame. 
6 Prideaux says five years; but his reasons are not 
satisfactory, and would apply to ten as well as to five. 
© According to Neh. xiii. 28, the man who married 
Sanballat’s daughter was “son of Joiada;” but this 
is im direct contradiction to the circumstantial state- 
ments of Josephus, followed in the text ; and the word 
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associated in the priesthood of Jerusalem with his 
brother (Joseph. peréyew ris apxiepwovwns), and 
have relinquished it only on being forced to do so 
on account of his connection with Sanballat. The 
foreign marriages against which Ezra and Nehe- 
miah had acted so energetically had again become 
commion among both the priests and laymen. A 
movement was made by a reforming party against 
the practice; but either it had obtained a firmer 
hold than before, or there was nothing to replace 
the personal influence of Nehemiah, for the move- 
ment only resulted in a large number going over 
with Manasseh to the Samaritans (Joseph. Ant. xi. 
8, §§ 2,4). During the high-priesthood of Jaddua 
occurred the famous visit of Alexander the Great 
to Jerusalem. Alexander had invaded the north 
of Syria, beaten Duarins’s army at the Granicus, and 
ayain at Isgus, and then, having besieved Tyre, 
sent a letter to Jaddua inviting his allegiance, and 
desiring assiatance in men and provisions. ‘The 
answer of the high-priest was, that to Darius his 
allegiance had been given, and that to Darius he 
should remain faithful while he lived. ‘Tyre was 
taken in July B. c. 331 (Kenrick’s Phenicia, 431), 
and then the Macedonians moved along the flat 
strip of the coast of Palestine to Gaza, which in 
ita turn was taken in October. ‘Ihe road to Egypt 
being thus secured, Alexander had leisure to visit 
Jerusalem, and deal in person with the people who 
had ventured to oppose him. This he did appar- 
ently by the same route which Isaiah (x. 28-32) 
describes Sennacherib as taking. The “Sapha” 
at which he was met by the high-priest must be 
Mizpeh — Scopus — the high ridge to the north 
of the city, the Nob of Isaiah, which is crossed by 
the northern road, and from which the first view — 
and that a full one —of the city and Temple is 
procured. The result to the Jews of the visit was 
an exemption from tribute in the Sabbatical year: 
a privileze which they retained for long.¢ 

We hear nothing more of Jerusalem until it was 
taken by Ptolemy Soter, about B. c. 320, during 
his incursion into Syria. The account given by 
Josephus (Ant. xii. 1; Apton, i. § 22), partly from 
Agatharchides, and partly from some other source, 
is extremely meagre, nor is it quite consistent with 
itself. But we can discern one point to which more 
than one parallel is found in the later history — 
that the city fell into the hands of Ptolemy because 
the Jews would not fight on the Sabbath. (creat 
hardships seem to have been experienced Ly the 
Jews after this conquest, and a large number were 
transported to Egypt and to Northern Africa. 

A stormy period succeeded — that of the strugg] ss 
between Antigonus and Ptolemy for the possession 
of Syria, which lasted until the defeat of the former 
at Ipsus (B. c. 301), after which the country came 
into the possession of Ptolemy. The contention 
however was confined to the maritime region of 


d The details of this story, and the arguments for 
and aguinst ite authenticity, are given under ALExX- 
ANDER (i. 60); see also Hica-Priest (il. 1072). It should 
be observed that the part of the Temple which Alex- 
ander entered, and where he sacrificed to God, was not 
the vaos. into which Bayoas had forced himself after 
the murder of Joshua, but the iepoy — the court only 
(Joseph. Ant. xi. 8, § 5). The Jewish tradition is that 
he was induced to put off his shoes before treading the 
sacred ground of the court, by being told that they 


gon” is often used in Hebrew for “ grandson,” or| would slip on the polished marble (Meg. Taanita, iz 
sven & more remote descendant (see, ¢. g. Cars!, Reland, Antty. i. 8, 5). 
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Palestine,? and Jerusalem appears to have escaped. 
Scanty as is the information we possess concerning 
the city, it yet indicates a state of prosperity; the 
only outward mark of dependence being an annual 
tax of twenty talents of silver payable by the high- 
priests. Simon the Just, who followed his father 
Onias in the high-priesthood (cir. B. c. 300), is one 
of the favorite heroes of the Jews. Under his care 
the sanctuary (yads) was repaired, and some foun- 
dations of great depth added round the Temple, 
possibly to gain a larger surface on the top of the 
hill (Ecclus. |. 1,2). The large cistern or “sea’’ of 
the principal court of the Temple, which hitherto 
would seem to have been but temporarily or roughly 
constructed, was sheathed in brass© (tid. 3); the 
walls of the city were more strongly fortified to 
guard against such attacks as those of Ptolemy 
(%. 4); and the Temple service was maintained 
with great pomp and ceremonial (75. 11-21). His 
death was marked by evil omens of various kinds 
presaging disasters ¢ (Otho, Lex. Rab. “ Messias ’’). 
Simon's brother Eleazar succeeded him as high- 
priest (B. C. 291), and Antigonus of Socho as 
president of the Sanhedrim 4 (Vrideaux). The dis- 
asters presaged did not immediately arrive, at least 
in the grosser forms anticipated. The intercourse 
with Greeks was fast eradicating the national char- 
acter, but it was at any rate a peaceful intercourse 
during the reigns of the Ptolemies who succeeded 
Soter, namely, Philadelphus (B. c. 285), and Euer- 
getes (B. Cc. 247). It was Philadelphus, who, ac- 
cording to the story preserved by Josephus, had the 
translation of the Septuagint ¢ made, in connection 
with which he sent Aristeas to Jerusalem during 
the priesthood of Eleazar. He also bestowed on 
the Temple very rich gifts, consisting of a table for 
the shewbread, of wonderful workmanship, basins, 
bowls, phials, ete., and other articles both for the 
private and public use of the priests (Joseph. Ant. 
xii. 2,§ 5 — 10, 15). A description of Jerusalem at 
this period under the name of Aristeas still sur- 
vives, / which supplies a lively picture of both Tem- 
ple and city. ‘The Temple was “ enclosed with 
three walls 70 cubits high, and of proportionate 
thickness. . . . The spacious courts were paved 
with marble, and beneath them lay immense reser- 
voirs of water, which by mechanical contrivance 
was made to rush forth, and thus wash away the 
blood of the sacrifices.’”’ The city occupied the 
summit and the eastern slopes of the opposite hill 
— the modern Zion. The main streets appear to 
have run north and south; some “along the brow 

. others lower down but parallel, following the 
course of the valley, with cross streets connecting 
them.’ They were “furnished with raised pave- 
ments,” either due to the slope of the ground, or 


a Diod Sic. xix. ; Hecateeus in Joseph. Apion. i. 22. 

b So the A. V., apparently following a different text 
from either LXX. or Vulgate, which state that the 
reservoir was made smaller. But the passage is prob- 
ably corrupt. : 

e One of the chief of these was that the scapegoat 
was not, ae formerly, dashed in pieces by his fall from 
the rock, out got off alive into the desert, where he 
was enten by the Saracens. 

d Simon the Just was the last of the illustrious 
men who formed “ the Great Synagogue.”” Antigonus 
was the first of the Tunaim, or expounders of the 
written law, whose dicta are embodied in the Mishna. 
From Sadoc, one of Antigonus’s scholars, is said to 
have sprung the sect of the Sadducees (Prideaux, ii. 
8; Ewald, Gesch. iv. 313). It is remarkable that Antig- 
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possibly adopted for the reason given by Artstens, . 
namely, to enable the passengers to avoid contact 
with persons or things ceremonially unclean. The 
bazaars were then, as now, a prominent feature of 
the city. There were to be found gold, precious 
stones, and spices brought by caravans from the 
East, and other articles imported from the West 
by way of Joppa, Gaza, and Ptolemais, which served 
as its commodious harbor. It is not impoasible 
that among these Pheenician importations from the 
West may have figured the dyes and the tir of the 
remote Britain. 

Eleazar was succeeded (cir. B. C. 276) by his 
uncle Manasseh, brother to Onias I.; and he again 
(cir. 250) by Onias IT. Onias was a son of the 
great Simon the Just; but he inherited none of 
his father’s virtues, and his ill-timed avarice at 
length endangered the prosperity of Jerusalem. 
For, the payment of the annual tax to the court of 
Egypt having been for several years evaded, Ptol- 
emy Euergetes, about 226, sent a commissioner to 
Jerusalem to enforce the arrears (Joseph. Ant. xii. 
4, § 1; Prideaux). Onias, now in his second 
childhood (Ant. xii. 4, § 3), was easily prevailed on 
by his nephew Joseph to allow him to return with 
the commissioner to Alexandria, to endeavor to 
arrange the matter with the king. Joseph, a man, 
evidently, of great ability, not only procured the 
remission of the tax in question,’ but also per- 
suaded Ptolemy to grant him the lucrative priv- 
ilege of farming the whole revenue of Jud#a. Sa- 
maria, Cole-Syria, and Phenicia — a _privileze 
which he retained till the province was taken from 
the Ptolemies by Antiochus the Great. Hitherto 
the family of the high-priest had been the most 
powerful in the country; but Joseph had now 
founded one able to compete with it, and the con- 
tention and rivalry between the two — manifesting 
itself at one time in enormous bribes to the court, 
at another in fierce quarrels at home — at last led 
to the interference of the chief power with the 
affairs of a city, which, if wisely and quietly gov- 
erned, might never have been molested. 

Onias IL. died ahout 217, and was succeeded by 
Simon II. In 221 Ptolemy Philopator had sue- 
ceeded Euergetes on the throne of Egypt. He had 
only been king three years when Antiochus the 
Great attempted to take Syria from him. Anti- 
ochus partly succeeded, but in a battle at Rapbia, 
south of Gaza, fought in the year 217 (the same 
as that of Hannibal at Thrasymene), he was com- 
pletely routed and forced to fly to Antioch. Ptol- 
emy shortly after visited Jerusalem. He offered 
sacrifice in the court of the Temple, and would 
have entered the sanctuary, had he not been pre- 


onus is the first Jew we meet with bearing a Greek 
name. 

e The legend of the translation by 72 interpreters 
is no longer believed ; but it probably rests on some 
foundation of fact. The sculpture of the table and 
bowls (lilies and vines, without any figures) seems to 
have been founded on the descriptions in the Law. Ia 
5 Macc. il. 14, &c., it is said to have had also s map 
of Egypt upon it. 

1 Tt is to be found in the Appendix to Havercamp's 
Josephus, and in Gallandii Bibl. Vet. Patr. ii. 806. Aa 
extract is given in article “ Jerusalem” (Dict. of 
Geogr. 11. 25, 28). 

9 The story of the stratagem by which he mad 
his fortune {s told in Prideaux (anno 236), and in Mil 
man’s Hist. of the Jews (li. 8A). 

A At least we hear nothing of it afterwards. 
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vented by the firmness of the high-priest Simon, 
and also by a supernatural terror which struck him 
and stretched him paralyzed on the paveinent of 
the court (3 Mace. ii. 22).¢ This repulse Ptolemy 
never forgave, and the Jews of Alexandria suffered 
severely in consequence. 

Like the rest of Palestine, Jerusalem now be- 
came alternately a prey to each of the contending 
parties (Joseph. Arndt. xii. 3, § 3). In 203 it was 
taken by Antiochus. In 199 it was retaken by 
Scopas the Alexandrian general, who left a garrison 
in the citadel. In the following year Auntiuchus 
again beat the Egyptians, and then the Jews, who 
had suftered most from the latter, gladly opened 
their gates to his army, and assisted them in 
reducing the Egyptian garrison. This service 
Antiochus requited by large presents of money and 
articles for sacrifice, by an order to Ptolemy to 
furnish cedar and other materials for cloisters and 
other additions to the Temple, aud by material re- 
lief from taxation. He also published a decree 
affirming the sacredness of the Temple from tle 
intrusion of strangers, and forbidding any infrac- 
tions of the Jewish law (Joseph. Ant. xii. 3, §§ 3, 
4). 

Simon was followed in 195 by Onias HII. In 
187 Antiochus the Great died, and was succeeded 
by his son Seleucus Soter (Joseph. Ané. xii. 4, § 
10). Jerusalem was now in much apparent pros- 
perity. QOuias was greatly respected, and governed 
with a firm hand; and the decree of the late king 
was so far observed, that the whole expenditure of 
the sacrifices was borne by Seleucus (2 Mace. iii. 
1-3). But the city soon began to be much dis- 
turbed by the disputes between Hyrcanus, the ille- 
gitimate son of Joseph the collector, and his elder 
and lesitimate brothers, on the subject of the divi- 
sion of the property left by their father. The high- 
priest, Onias, after some hesitation, seems to have 
taken the part of Hyrcanus, whose wealth — after 
tle suicide of Hyrcanus (about B. c. 180) — he se- 
cured in the treasury of the Temple. ‘The oftice of 
governor (xpoordrns) of the Temple was now held 
by one Simun, who is supposed to have been one of 
the lezitimate brothers of Hyrcanus. By this man 
Seleucus was induced to send Heliodorus to Jeru- 
salem to get possession of the treasure of Hyreanus. 
How the attempt failed, and the money was for the 
time preserved from pillage, may be seen in 2 Macc. 
iii. 24-30, and in the well-known picture of Raf- 
faelle Sanzio. 

In 175 Seleucus Soter died, and the kingdom of 
Syria came to his brother, the infamous Antiochus 
Epiphanes. His first act towards Jerusalem was 
to sell the office of high-priest — still filled by the 
good Onias III.—to QOnias’s brother Joshua (2 
Mace. iv. 7; Ané. xii. 5,§ 1). Greek manners had 
made many a step at Jerusalem, and the new high- 
priest was not likely to discourage their further 
progress. His first act was to Grecize his own 
name, and to become * Jason;"’ his next to set up 
@ gymnasium —that is a place where the young 
men of the town were trained naked — to intro- 
duce the Greek dress, Greek sports, and Greek 
appellations. Now (1 Macc. i. 13, &c.; 2 Mace. 


@ The third book of the Maccabees, though so 
ealled, has no reference to the Maccabeean heroes, but 
is taken up with the relation of this visit of Ptolemy 
to Jerusalem, and its consequences to the Jews. 

& This visit is omitted in 1 Macc. Josephus men- 
Wons it, but says that it was marked by a great 
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iv. 9, 12) for the first time we hear of an attempt 
to efface the distinguishing mark of a Jew — agaix 
to ‘become uncircumcised.” The priests quickly 
followed the example of their chief (2 Mucc. iv. 14), 
and the Temple service was neglected. A special 
deputation of the youth of Jerusalem — “ Anti- 
ochians ’’ they were now called — was sent with of- 
ferings from the Temple of Jehovah to the festival 
of Hercules at Tyre. In 172 Jerusalem was visited 
by Antiochus. He entered the city at night by 
torch-light and amid the acclamations of Jason 
and his party, and after a short stay returned ° (2 
Mace. iv. 22). And now the treachery of Juson 
was to be requited ‘to him. His brother Onias, 
who had assumed the Greek name of Menelaus, in 
his turn bought the high-priesthood from Anti- 
ochus, and drove Jason out to the other side of the 
Jordan (2 Mace. iv. 26). To pay the price of 
the office, Menelaus had laid hands on the conse- 
crated plate of the Temple. This became known, 
and a riot was the consequence (2 Macc. iv. 32, 
39, 40). 

During the absence of Antiochus in Egypt, 
Jason suddenly appeared before Jerusalem with 
a thousand men, and whether by the fury of his 
attack, or from his having friends in the city, he 
entered the walls, drove Menelaus into the citadel, 
and slaughtered the citizens without mercy. Ja- 
son seems to have failed to obtain any of the val- 
uables of the Temple, and sbortly after retreated 
beyond Jordan, where he miserably perished (2 
Mucc. vy. 7-10). But the news of these tumults 
reaching Antiochus on his way from Egypt brought 
him again to Jerusalem (B. c. 170). He appears 
to have entered the city without much ditticulty.¢ 
An indiscriminate massacre of the adherents of 
Ptolemy followed, and then a general pillage of the 
contents of the Temple. Under the guidance of 
Menelaus, Antiochus went into the sanctuary, and 
took from thence the golden altar, the candlestick, 
the magnificent table of shewbread, and all the 
vessels and utensils, with 1,800 talents out of the 
treasury. These things occupied three days. He 
then quitted for Antioch, carrying off, besides his 
bovty, a large train of captives; and leaving, as 
governor of the city, a Phrygian named Philip, a 
inan of a more savage disposition than himself (1 
Mace. i. 20-24; 2 Macc. v. 11-21; Joseph. Ant. 
xii. 5, § 38; B. J. i. 1,§ 1). But something worse 
was reserved for Jerusalem than pillage, death, and 
slavery, worse than even the pollution of the pres- 
ence of this monster in the holy place of Jehovah. 
Nothing less than the total extermination of the Jews 
was resolved on, and in two years (B. C. 168) an 
army was sent under Apollonius to carry the resolve 
into effect. He waited till the Sabbath, and then 
for the second time the entry was made while the 
people were engaged in their devotions. <Au- 
other great slaughter took place, the city was pow 
in its turn pillaged and burnt, and the walls de- 
stroyed. 

The foreign garrison took up its quarters in what 
had from the earliest times been the strongest part 
of the place —the ancient city of David (1 Mace. 
i. 33, vii. 32), the famous hill of Zion, described 


slaughter of the Jewish party and by plunder (Ant. 
xii. 6, § 8). This, however, does not agree with the 
festal character given to it in the 2 Macc., and followed 
above. 

c There is a great discrepancy between the accounts 
of 1 Macc., 2 Macc., and Josephus. 
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as being on an eminence adjoining 4 the north wall 
of the Temple, and so high as to overlook it (Ant. 
xii. 5, § 4). This hill was now fortified with a 
very strong wall with towers, and within it the 
garrison secured their booty, cattle, and other pro- 
visions, the women of their prisoners, and a certain 
number of the inhabitants of the city friendly to 
them. 

Antiochus next issued an edict to compel heathen 
worship in all his dominions, and one Athensus 
was sent to Jerusalem to enforce compliance. As 
a first step, the Temple was reconsecrated to Zeus 
Olympius (2 Mace. vi. 2). The worship of idols 
(1 Macc. i. 47), with its loose and obscene accomn- 
paniments (2 Mace. vi. 4), was introduced there — 
an altar to Zeus was set up on the brazen altar of 
Jehovah, pig's-flesh offered thereon, and the broth 
or liquor sprinkled ahout the Temple (Joseph. Ant. 
xiii. 8, § 2). And while the Jews were compelled 
not only to tolerate but to take an active part in 
these foreign abominations, the observance of their 
own rites and ceremonies — sacrifice, the sabbath, 
circumcision — was absolutely forbidden. Many 
no doubt complied (Ant. xii. 5, § 4); but many 
also resisted, and the torments inflicted, and the 
heroisin displayed in the streets of Jerusalem at 
this time, almost surpass belief. But though a 
severe, it was a wholesome discipline, and under its 
rough teaching the old spirit of the people began 
to revive. 

The battles of the Maccabees were fought on the 
outskirts of the country, and it was not till the 
defeat of Lysias at Beth-zur that they thought it 
safe to venture into the recesses of the central hills. 
Then they immediately turned their steps to Jeru- 
salem. On ascending the Mount Moriah, and en- 
tering the quadrangle of the Temple, a sight met 
their eyes, which proved at once how complete had 
been the desecration, and how short-lived the tri- 
umph of the idolaters; for while the altar still stood 
there with its abominable burden, the gates in 
ashes, the priests’ chambers in ruins, and, as they 
reached the inner court, the very sanctuary itself 
open and empty — yet the place had been so long 
disused that the whole precincts were full of veg- 
etation, “the shrubs grew in the quadrangle like a 
furest.’’ The precincts were at once cleansed, the 
polluted altar put aside, a new one constructed, and 
the holy vessels of the sanctuary replaced, and on 
the third anniversary of the desecration — the 25th 
of the month Chisleu, in the year B. c. 165, the 
Temple was dedicated with a feast which lasted for 
eight days.® After this the outer wall of the ‘T'em- 
ple ¢ was very much strengthened (1 Macc. iv. 60), 
and it was in fact converted into a fortress (comp. 


@ This may be inferred from many of the expres- 
sions concerning this citadel; but Josephus expressly 
uses the word érexecro (Ant. xii. 9, § 3), and says it 
was 00 an eminence in the Jower city, t. e. the eastern 
hill, as contradistinguished from the western hill or 
upper city. 

* The term Zion is not applied to this eminence by 
either of these writers, and “the city of David,’’ as 
used by one, is synonymous with Jerusalem. Fora 
critical examinatiun and clear elucidation of the tes- 
timony here referred to, in its connection, by Dr. Rob- 
inson, see Bibl. Sacra, iit. 629-684. 1t should be noted, 
moreover, as is stated further on, that the above “ em- 
Inence in the lower city’? was subsequently removed 
by Simon “and brought to an entire level with the 
plain” (Ant. xili. 6, § 7). According to the above 
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vi. 26, 61, 62), and occupied by a garrison (iv. 61) 
The Acra was still held by the soldiers of Antt 
ochus. One of the first acts of Judas on entering 
the Temple had been to detach a party to watch 
them, and two years later (B. Cc. 163) so frequent 
had their sallies and annoyances become — purtie- 
ularly an attempt on one occasion to confine the 
worshippers within the Temple inclosure @ (1 Mace. 
vi. 18) — that Judas collected his people to take it, 
and began a siege with banks and engines. In the 
mean time Antiochus had died (B. c. 164), and was 
succeeded by his son Antiochus Eupator, a youth. 
The garrison in the Acra, finding themselves pressed 
by Judas, managed to communicate with the king, - 
who brought an army from Antioch and attacked 
Beth-zur, one of the key-positions of the Macca- 
bees. This obliged Judas to give up the siege of 
the Acra, and to march southwards against the in- 
truder (1 Mace. vi. 82; Joseph. Ant. xii. 9, § 41. 
Antiochus'’s army proved too much for his littl 
force, his brother Eleazar was killed, and he was 
compelled to fall back on Jerusalem and shut him- 
self up inthe Temple. Thither Lysias, Anticchus's 
general —and later, Antiochus himself — followed 
him (vi. 48, 51, 57, 62) and commenced an active 
siege. How long it lasted we are not informed, 
but the provisions of the besieged were rapidly be 
coming exhausted, ana famine bad driven many tc 
make their escape (ver. 54), when news of an insur 
rection elsewhere induced Lvsias to advise Anti 
ochus to offer terms to Judas (vi. 55-58). The 
terms, which were accepted by him were, liberty tc 
live after their own laws, and immunity to their 
persons and their fortress. On inspection, how- 
ever, Antiochus found the place so strong that he 
refused to keep this part of the agreement, and 
before he left the walls were pulled down (vi. 62: 
Ant. xii. 9, § 7). Judas apparently remained in 
Jerusiiem for the next twelve months. During 
this time Antiochus and Lysias had been killed and 
the throne seized by Demetrius (8. c. 162), and the 
new king had despatched Bacchides and Alcimus, 
the then high-priest, — a man of Grecian principles, 
—with a large force, to Jerusalem. Judas wis 
again within the walls of the Temple, which in the 
interval he must have rebuilt. He could not be 
tempted forth, but sixty of the Assideans were 
treacherously murdered by the Syrians, who then 
moved off, first to a short distance from the city, 
and finally back to Antioch (1 Mace. vii. 1-25; 
Ant. xii. 10, §§ 1-3). Demetrius then sent an- 
other army under Nicanor, but with no better 
success. An action was fought at Caphar-salama, 
an unknown place not far from the city. Judas 
was victorious, and Nicanor escaped and tock 


theory, then, “the famous hill of Zion” vanished, 
bodily, about @ century and a half before Christ! 
8. W. 

b This feast is alluded to in John x. 22. Chishea 
was the mid-winter month. The feast of the Dedica- 
tion falls this year (1860) on the 9th Dec. 

¢ In 1 Macc. iv. 60 it is said that they builded up 
Mount Sion ;” but in the parallel passages, vi. 7, 26. 
the word used i# “ sanctuary,” or ratber " holy places,” 
ayiaoua, The meaning probably is the entire incioe- 
ure. Josephus (Ant xii. 7, § 7) says “ the city.” 

* Both writers probably refer to the whole city. 

Ss. W. 

d XvynAciovres tov “IopanA vcd tar dyiew, The 
A. V. “shut up the Israelites round about the sane 
tuary,’’ does not here give the sense, which seems & 
be as above. 
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refuge in the Acra at Jerusalem. Shortly after | Temple with the revenues of Ptolemais, and also 
Nicanor came down from the fortress and paid a | with 15,000 shekels of silver charged in other places, 


visit to the Temple, where he insulted the priests 
(1 Macc. vii. 33, 34; 2 Macc. xiv. 31-33). He 
also caused the death of Kazis, one of the elders in 
Jerusalem, a man greatly esteemed, who killed him- 
eelf in the most horrible manner, rather than fall 
into his hands (2 Macc. xiv. 37-46). He then 
procured some reinforcements, met Judas at Adasa, 
probably not far from R:adeh, was killed, and his 
army thorouvhly beaten. Nicanor’s head and right 
arm were brought to Jerusalem. ‘The head was 
nailed on the wall of the Acra, and the hand and 
arm on a conspicuous spot facing the Temple (2 
Macc. xv. 30-35), where their memory was perhaps 
perpetuated in the name of the gate Nicanor, the 
eastern entrance to the Great Court (Reland, Antiq. 
i. 9, 4). 

The death of Judas took place in 161. After it 
Bacchides and Alcimus ayain established themselves 
at Jerusalem in the Acra (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 1, § 3), 
and in the intervals of their contests with Jonathan 
and Simon added much to its fortifications, fur- 
nished it with provisions, and confined there the 
children of the chief people of Judwa as hostages 
for their good behavior (1 Mace. ix. 50-53). In 
the second month (May) of 160 the high-priest 
Alcimus bevan to make some alterations in the 
Temple, apparently doing away with the inclosure 
between one court and another, and in particular 
demolishing some wall or building, to which pecu- 
liar sanctity was attached as ‘the work of the 
prophets "' (1 Macc. ix. 54). The object of these 
alterations waa doubtless to lessen the distinction 
between Jew and Gentile. But they had hardly 
been con:menced before be was taken suddenly ill 
and died. 

Bacchides now returned to Antioch, and Jeru- 
salem remained without molestation for a period 
of seven years. It does not appear that the Mac- 
cahees resided there; part of the time they were at 
Michmash, in the entangled country seven or eight 
miles north of Jerusalem, and part of the tiie 
fizhting with Bacchides at Beth-basi in the Jordan 
Valley near Jcricho. All this time the Acra was 
hell by the Macedonian garrison (Ant. xiii. 4, § 
92) and the malcontent Jews, who still held the 
hostages taken from the other part of the com- 
munity (1 Macc. x. 6). In the year 153 Alexander 
Balas, the real or pretended son of Antiochus 
[-piphanes, having landed at Ptolemais, Demetrius 
sent a communication to Jonathan with the view 
of keeping him attached to his cause (1 Mace. x. 1, 
&e.; Ant. xiii. 2, § 1). Upon this Jonathan moved 
up to Jerusalem, rescued the hostages from the 
Acra, and bean to repair the city. The destruc- 
tions of the last few years were remedied, the walls 
round Mount Zion particularly being rebuilt in the 
most substantial manner, as a recular fortification 
(x. 11). From this time forward Jonathan received 
privileges and professions of confidence from both 
sides. First, Alexander authorized him to assume 
the office of high-priest, which had not been filled 
up since the death of Alcimus (comp. Ant. xx. 10, 
§ 1). This he took at the Feast of Tabernacles, in 
the autumn of the year 153, and at the same time 
collected soldiers and ammunition (1 Mace. x. 21). 
Next, Demetrius, amongst other immunities granted 
to the country, recognized Jerusalem and its en- 
virons as again “holy and free,” relinquished all 
4dght to the Acra — which was henceforward to be 
subject to the high-priest (x. 31, 32), endowed the 


and ordered not only the payment of the same sum, 
in regard to former years, but the release of an 
annual tax of 5,000 shekels hitherto exacted from 
the priests. Lastly, he authorized the repairs of 
the holy place, and the building and fortifying of 
the walls of Jerusalem to be charged to the roya 
accounts, and gave the privileze of sanctuary to all 
persons, even mere debtors, taking refuge in the 
Temple or in its precincts (1 Mace. x. 31, 32, 39- 
45). 

The contentions between Alexander and Deme. 
trius, in which he was actively engaged, prevented 
Jonathan from taking advantage of these grints 
till the year 145. He then bevan to invest the 
Acra (xi. 20; Ant. xiii. 4, § 9), but, owing partly 
to the strength of the place, and partly to the con-. 
stant dissensions abroad, the sieve made little prog- 
ress during fully two years. It was obvious that 
ho progress could be made as long as the inmates 
of the Acra could get into the city or the country, 
and there buy provisions (xiii. 49), as hitherto was 
the case; and, therefore, at the first opportunity, 
Jonathan built a wall or bank round the base of 
the citadel-hill, cutting off all communication both 
with the city on the west and the country on the 
east (xii. 36; comp. xiii. 49), and thus completing 
the circle of investinent, of which the Temple wall 
formed the south and remaining side. At the 
same time the wall of the Temple was repaired and 
strengthened, especially on the east side, towards 
the Valley of Kedron. In the mean time Jonathan 
was killed at Ptolemais, and Simon succeeded him 
both as chief and as high-priest (xiii. 8,42). The 
investment of the Acra proved successful, but three 
vears still elapsed before this enormously strong 
place could be reduced, and at last the garrison 
capitulated only from famine (xiii. 49; comp. 21). 
Simon entered it on the 23d of the 2d month B. c. 
142. The fortress was then entirely demolished, 
and the eminence on which it had stood lowered, 
until it was reduced below the height of the Temple 
hill beside it. The last operation occupied three 
years (Ant, xiii. 6, § 7). The valley north of Moriah 
was probably filled up at this time (&. J. v. 5, § 1). 
A fort was then built on the north side of the 
Temple hill, apparently against the wall, so as 
directly to command the site of the Acra, and here 
Simon and his immediate followers resided (xiii. 
52). This was the Baris —so called alter the 
Hebrew word Birah — which, under the name of 
Antonia, became subsequently so prominent a 
feature of the city. Simon's other achievements, 
and his alliance with the Romans, must be reserved 
for another place. We hear of no further occur- 
rences at Jerusalem during his life except the 
placing of two brass tablets, commemorating his 
exploits on Mount Zion, in the precinct of the 
sanctuary (xiv. 27, 48). In 135 Simon was mur- 
dered at Dok near Jericho, and then all was again 
confusion in Jerusalem. 

One of the first steps of his son John Hyrcanus 
was to secure both the city and the Temple (Joseph. 
Ant. xiii. 7, § 4). The people were favorable to him, 
and repulsed Ptolemy, Simon's murderer, when 
he attempted to enter (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 7, § 4; 
B. J. i. 2, § 3). Hyreanus was made high-priest. 
Shortly after this, Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, 
brought an army into southern Palestine, ravaged 
and burnt the country, and attacked Jerusalem 
To invest the city, and cut off ali chance of escape, 
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it was encircled by a girdle of seven camps. The 
active operations of the siege were carried on as 
usual at the north, where the level ground comes 
up to the walls. Here a hundred towers of attack 
were erected, each of three stories, from which pro- 
jectiles were cast into the city, and a double ditch, 
broad and deep, was excavated before them to pro- 
tect them from the sudden sallies which the be- 
sieged were constantly making. On one occasion 
the wall of the city was undermined, its timber 
foundations burnt, and thus a temporary breach 
effected (5 Mace. xxi. 5). For the first and last 
time we hear of a want of water inside the city, 
but from this a seasonable rain relieved them. In 
other respects the besieged seem to have been well 
off. Hyrcanus however, with more prudence than 
humanity, anticipating a long sieze, turned out 
of the city all the infirm and non-fighting people. 
The Feast of ‘Tabernacles had now arrived, and, at 
the request of Hyrcanus, Antiochus, with a mod- 
eration which gained him the title of «the Pious,” 

toatmice. This led to further negotiations, 
which ended in the siege being relinquished. Anti- 
ochus wished to place a garrison in the city, but 
this the late experience of the Jews forbade, and 
hostages and a payment were substituted. The 
money for this subsidy was obtained by Hyrcanus 
from the sepulchre of David, the outer chamber of 
which he is said to have opened, and to have taken 
3,000 talents of the treasure which had been buried 
with David, and had hitherto escaped undiscovered 
(Ant. vii. 15, § 3; xiii. 8, § 4; B.S. i 2, § 5). 
After Anttiochus’s departure Hyrcanus carefully 
repaired the damage done to the walls (5 Macc. 
xxi. 18); and it may have been at this time that 
he enlarged the Baris or fortress adjoining the 
northwest wall of the Temple inclosure, which had 
been founded by his father, and which he used for 
his own residence and for the custody of his sacred 
vestments worn as high-priest (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 
4, § 3). 

During the rest of his long and successful reign 
John Hyrcanus resided at Jerusalem, ably admin- 
istering the government from thence, and regularly 
fultilling the duties of the high-priest (see 6 Macc. 
xxiii. 3; Joseph. Anté. xiii. 10, § 3). The great sects 
of Pharisees and Sadducees first appear in prom- 
inence at this period. Hyrcanus, as a Maccahee, 
had belonged to the Pharisees, but an occurrence 
which happened near the end of his reign caused 
him to desert them and join the Sadducees, and 
even to persecute his former friends (see the story 
in Joseph. Ant. xiii. 10, § 5; 5 Mace. xxv. 7-11; 
Milman, ii.73). He died in peace and honor (Ant. 
xiii. 10, § 7). There is no mention of his burial, 
but it is nearly certain that the “ monument of 
John the high-priest,’’ which stood near the north- 
west corner of the city and is so frequently referred 
to in the account of the final siege, was his tomb; 
at least no other high-priest of the name of John 
is mentioned. [H1GH-PRIEST, ii. 1074.] 

Hyrcanus was succeeded (B. Cc. 107) by his son 
Aristobulus.2 Like his predecessors he was high- 
priest; but unlike then he assumed the title as well 


a The adoption of Greek names by the family of 
the Maccabees, originally the great opponents of every- 
thing Greok, shows how much and how unconsciously 
the Jews were now departing from their ancient 
standards. 

6 For the story of his death, and the accomplish- 
ment of the prediction that he should die in Strato’s 
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as the power of a king (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 11, § 1; 
5 Mace. xxvii. 1). Aristobulus resided in the Baris 
(Ant. xiii. 11, § 2). A pasaage, dark and subter- 
raneous (8. J. i. 3, § 3), Jed from the Baris tc 
the Temple; one part of this passage was called 
‘ Strato's tower,’”’ and here Antigonus, brother of 
Aristobulus, was murdered by his order.? Aristo- 
bulus died very tragically immediately after, having 
reigned but one year. His brother Alexander Jan 
neeus (B. C. 105), who succeeded him, was mainly 
engaged in wars at a distance from Jerusalem, 
returning thither however in the intervals (Ant. xiii. 
12, § 3, ad fin.). About the year 95 the animos- 
ities of the Pharisees and Sadducees came to an 
alarming explosion. Like his father, Alexander 
belonged to the Sadducees. The Pharisees had 
never forgiven Hyrcanus for having deserted them, 
and at the feast of Tabernacles, as the king was 
officiating, they invited the people to pelt him with 
the citrons which they carried in the feast (Joseph. 
Ant. xiii. 18, § 5: comp. 10, § 5: Reland, Ant. iv. 
5, § 9). Alexander retaliated, and six thousand 
persons were at that time killed by his orders. But 
the dissensions lasted for six years, and no fewer 
than 50,000 are said to have lost their lives (int. 
xiii. 13, § 5; 5 Macc. xxix. 2). These severities 
made him extremely unpopular with both parties, 
and led to their inviting the aid of Demetrius 
Kucheerus, king of Syria, against him. The actions 
between them were fought at a distance from Jeru- 
salem; but the city did not escape a share in the 
horrors of war; for when, after some fluctuaticns, 
Alexander returned successful, he crucified publicly 
800 of his opponents, and had their wives and chil- 
dren butchered before their eyes, while he and his 
concubines feasted in sight of the whole scene 
(Ant. xiii. 14, § 2). Such an iron sway as this was 
enough to crush all opposition, and Alexander 
reigned till the year 79 without further disturbances. 
He died while besieging a fortress called Ragaba, 
somewhere bevond Jordan. He is commemorated 
as having at the time of his disputes with the 
people erected a wooden screen round the altar and 
the sanctuary (yads), a8 far as the parapet of the 
priests’ court, to prevent access to him as he was 
ministering ¢ (Ant, xiii. 18, §5). The * monument 
of king Alexander ’' was doubtless his tomb. It 
stood somewhere near, but outside, the north wall 
of the Temple (B. J. v. 7, § 3). probably not far 
from the situation of the tomls of the old kings 
(see section III. p. 1325). In spite of opposition 
the Pharisees were now by far the most powerful 
party in Jerusalem, and Alexander had therefore 
before his death instructed his queen, Alexandra — 
whom he left to succeed him with two sons — to 
commit herself to them. She did so, and the con- 
sequence was that though the feuds between the 
two.great parties continued at their height, yet the 
government, being supported by the strongest, was 
always secure. The elder of the two sons, Hyrcanus, 
was made high-priest, and Aristobulus had the 
command of the army. The queen lived till the 
year 70. On her death, Hytcanus attempted to 
take the crown, but was opposed by his brother, to 


Tower — 7. ¢. Cepsarea — compare the well-known story 
of the death of Henry IV. in Jerusalem, ¢. ¢. the Jerw- 
salem Chamber at Westminster. 

c¢ Josephus’s words are not very clear : — &pi-dacver 
fvAtvor mepe Toy Buoy nat Toy vaov BadrAcuevos pax 
Tov Optyxov, eis dy povors efHy Tois tepevory cigrdvas. 
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whom in three months he yielded its possession, 
Aristobulus becoming king in the year 69. Before 
Alexandra’s death she had imprisoned the family 
of Aristobulus in the Baris (8. J. i. 5, § 4). There 
too Hyrcanus took refuge during the neyotiations 
with his brother about the kingdom, and from 
thence had attacked and vanquished his opponents 
who were collected in the Temple (Ant. xiv. 1, § 2). 
Josephus here first speaks of it as the Acropulis,4 
and as being above the Temple (imtp rod iepov). 
After the reconciliation, Aristobulus took possession 
of the royal palace (ra BaciAea). ‘This can hardly 
be other than the “ palace of the Asmoneans,’’ of 
which Josephus gives some notices at a subsequent 
purt of the history (Ant. xx. 8, § 11; B. J. ii. 16, 
§ 3). From these it appears that it was situated 
west of the Temple, on the extreme highest point 
of the upper city (the modern Zion) immediately 
facing the southwest angle of the Temple inclosure, 
and at the west end of the bridge which led from 
the Temple to the Xystus. 

The brothers soon quarreled again, when Hyr- 
canus called to his assistance Aretas, king of Da- 
mascus. Before this new enemy Aristobulus fled 
to Jerusalem and took refuge within the fortifica- 
tions of the Temple. Aud now was witnessed the 
strange anomaly of the high-priest in alliance with 
a heathen king besieging the priests in the Temple. 
Suddenly a new actor appears on the scene; the 
siece is interrupted and eventually raised by the 
interference of Scaurus, one of Pompey's lieuten- 
ants, to whom Aristobulus paid 400 talents for the 
relief. This was in the year 65. Shortly after, 
Pompey himself arrived at Damascus. Both the 
brothers caine before him in person (Ané. xiv. 3, 
§ 2), and were received with moderation and civility. 
Aristobulus could not make up his mind to submit, 
and after a good deal of shuffling betook himself 
to Jerusalem and prepared for resistance. Pompey 
advanced by way of Jericho. As he approached 
Jerusalem, Aristobulus, who found the city too 
much divided for effectual resistance, met him and 
offered a large sum of money and surrender. Pom- 
pey sent forward Gabinius to take possession of the 
place; but the bolder party among the adherents 
of Aristobulus had meantime gained the ascend- 
ency, and he found the gates closed. Pompey on 
this threw the king into chains and advanced on 
Jerusalem. Hyrcanus was in possession of the city 
aud received the invader with open arms. The 
Temple on the other hand was held by the party 
of Aristobulus, which included the priests (xiv. 4, 
§ 3). They cut off the bridges and causeways 
which connected the Temple with the town on the 
west and north, and prepared for an obstinate de- 
fense. Pompey put a garrison into the palace of 
the Asmoneans, and into other positions in the 
upper city, and fortified the houses adjacent to the 
Temple. The north side was the most practicable, 
and there he commenced his attack. But even 
there the hill was intrenched by an artificial ditch 
in addition to the very deep natural valley, and was 
defended by lofty towers on the wall of the Temple 
(Ant. xiv. 4,§ 2; B. J. i. 7, § 1). 

Pompey appears to have stationed some part of 
his force on the high ground west of the city 
(Joseph. B. J. v. 12, § 2), but he himself commanded 
in person at the north. The first efforts of his 


@ He also here applies to it the term dpovipioy (Ant. 
xiii. 16, § 6; B. J. i. 5, § 4), which he commonly uses 
for smaller fortresses. 
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soldiers were devoted to filling up the ditch> and 
the valley, and to constructing the banks on which 
to place the military engines, for which purpose 
they cut down all the timber in the environs. 
These had in the mean time been sent for from 
Tyre, and as soon as the banks were sufficiently 
raised the bulistee were set to work to throw stones 
over the wall into the crowded courts of the Tem- 
ple; and lofty towers were erected, from which to 
discharge arrows and other missiles. But these 
operations were not carried on without great difh- 
culty, for the wall of the Temple was thronged 
with slingers, who most seriously interfered with 
the progress of the Komans. Pompey, however, 
remarked that on the seventh day the Jews regu- 
larly desisted from fighting (And. xiv. 4, § 2; Strab. 
xvi. p. 763), and this afforded the Komans a great 
advantage, for it gave them the opportunity of 
moving the engines and towers nearer the walls, 
filling up the trenches, adding to the banks, and 
in other ways making guod the damage of the past 
six days without the slightest molestation. In fact 
Josephus gives it as his opinion, that but for the 
opportunity thus afforded, the necessary works 
never could have been completed. In the Temple 
itself, however fierce the attack, the daily sacrifices 
and other ceremonials, down tv the minutest detail, 
were never interrupted, and the priests pursued 
their duties undeterred, even when men were struck 
down near them by the stones and arrows of the 
besiegers. At the end of three months the be- 
siegers had approached so close to the wall that the 
battering rams could be worked, and a breach was 
effected in the largest of the towers, through which 
the Romans entered, and after an obstinate resist 
ance and loss of life, remained masters of the ‘l'em- 
ple. Many Jews were killed by their countrymen 
of Hyrcanus's party who had entered with the Ro- 
mans; some in their confusion set fire to the houses 
which abutted on a portion of the ‘Temple walls, 
and perished in the flames, while others threw 
themselves over the precipices (B. J. i. 7, § 4). 
The whole number slain is reported by Josephus at 
12,000 (Ant. xiv. 4, § 4). During the assault the 
priests maintained the same calm demeanor which 
they had displayed during the siege, and were act- 
ually slain at their duties while pouring their drink~ 
offerings and burning their incense (B. J.i. 7, § 4). 
{t should be observed that in the account of this 
siege the Baris is not once mentioned; the attack 
was on the Temple alone, instead of on the fortreas, 
as in Titus's siege. The inference is that at this 
time it was a small and unimportant adjunct to the 
main fortifications of the Temple. 

Pompey and many of his people explored the 
recesses of the Temple, and the distress of the Jews 
was greatly aggravated by their holy places being 
thus exposed to intrusion and profanation (B. J. 
i. 7,§ 6). In the sanctuary were found the great 
golden vessels — the table of shew-hread, the candle- 
stick, the censers, and other articles proper to that 
place. But what most astonished the intruders, 
on passing beyond the sanctuary and exploring 
the total darkness of the Holy of Holies, was to 
find in the adytum neither image nor shrine. It 
evidently caused much remark (‘inde vulgatum "’), 
and was the one fact regarding the Temple which 
the historian thought worthy of preservation — 


b The size of the ditch is given by Strabo as 60 feet 
deep and 260 wide (xvi. p. 763). 
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“nulla intus deum effigie; vacuam sedem et inania | 
arcana ’’ (Tacitus, Hist. v. 9). Pompey’s conduct 
on this occasion does him great credit. He left 
the treasures thus exposed to his view — even the 
spices and the money in the treasury — untouched, 
ard his examination over, he ordered the T emple 
to be cleansed and purified from the bodies of the 
slain, and the daily worship to be resumed. Hyr- 
canus was continued in his high-priesthood, but 
without the title of king (Ant. xx. 10); a tribute 
was laid upon the city, the walls were entirely de- 
molished (xaraowdca .. . . Ta relxn wdyra. 
Strabo, xvi. p. 763), and Pompey took his depar- 
ture for Rome, carrying with him Aristobulus, his 
sons Alexander and Antigonus, and his two daugh- 
ters. The Temple was taken in the year 63, in 
the 3d month (Sivan), on the day of a great fast 
(Ant. xiv. 4, § 3); probably that for Jeroboam, 
which was held on the 23d of that month. 

During the next few years nothing occurred to 
affect Jerusalem, the struggles which desolated the 
unhappy Palestine during that time having taken 
place away from its vicinity. In 56 it was made 
the seat of one of the five senates or Sanhedrim, to 
which under the constitution of Gabinius the civil 
power of the country was for a time committed. 
Two years afterwards (B. Cc. 54) the rapacious Cras- 
sus visited the city on his way to Parthia, and 
plundered it not only of the money which Pompey 
had spared, but of a considerable treasure accumu- 
lated from the contributions of Jews throughout the 
world, in all a sum of 10,000 talents, or about 
2,000,000/. sterling. The pillage was aggravated 
by the fact of his having first received from the 
priest in charge of the treasure a most costly beam 
of solid gold, on condition that everything else 
should be spared (Ant. xiv. 7, § 1). 

During this time Hyrcanus remained at Jerusa- 
salem, acting under the advice of Antipater the 
Idumean, his chief minister. The assistance which 
they rendered to Mithridates, the ally of Julius 
Cesar, in the Egyptian campaign of 48-47, in- 
duced Cesar to confirm Hyrcanus in the high- 
priesthood, and to restore him to the civil govern- 
ment under the title of Ethnarch (Ant. xiv. 10). 
At the same time he rewarded Antipater with the 
procuratorship of Judea (Ant. xiv. 8, § 5), and 
allowed the walls of the city to be rebuilt (Ant. 
xiv. 10,§ 4) ‘The year 47 is also memorable for 
the first aprearance of Antipater’s son Herod in 
Jerusalem, when, a youth of fifteen (or more prob- 
ably # 25), he characteristically overawed the as- 
sembled Sanhedrim. In 43 Antipater was mur- 
dered in the palace of Hyrcanus by one Malichus, 
who was very soon after himself slain by Herod 
(Ant. xiv. 11, §§ 4,6). The tumults and revolts 
consequent on these murders kept Jerusalem in 
commotion for some time (8. J. i. 12). But a 
more serious danger was at hand. Antigonus, the 
younger and now the only surviving son of Aristob- 
ulus, suddenly appeared in the country supported 
by a Parthian army. Many of the Jews of the 
district about Carmel and Joppa® flocked to him, 
and he instantly made for Jerusalem, giving out 
that his only object was to pay a visit of devotion 
to the Temple (5 Mace. xlix. 5). So sudden was 
his approach, that he got into the city and reached 
the palace in the upper market-place — the modern 
Zion — without resistance. Here however he was 


@ See the reasons urged by Prideaux, ad loc. 
® At that time, and even as late as the Crusades, 
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met by Hyrcanus and Phasaelus (Herod's besthar’y 


with a strong party of soldiers. A fight ensued, 
which ended in Antigonus being driven over the 


bridge into the Temple, where he was constantly 


| harassed and annoyed by Hyrcanus and Phasaelus 


from the city. Pentecost arrived, and the city, 
and the suburbs between it and the Temple, were 
crowded with peasants and others who had come 
up to keep the feast. Herod too arrived, and with 
a small party had taken charge of the palace. 
Phasaelus kept the wall. Antigonus' people seem 
(though the account is very obscure) to have got 
out through the Baris into the part north of the 
Temple. Here Herod and Phasaelus attacked, 
dispersed, and cut them up. Pacorus, the Par- 
thian general, was lying outside the walls, and at 
the earnest request of Antigonus, he and 500 horse 
were admitted, ostensibly to mediate. The resuit 
was, that Phasaelus and Hyrcanus were outwitted, 
and Herod overpowered, and the Parthians got 
possession of the place. Antigonus was made king, 
and as Hyrcanus knelt a suppliant before him, the 
new king — with all the wrongs which his father 
and himself had suffered full in his mind — bit off 
the ears of his uncle, so as effectually to incapaci- 
tate him from ever again taking the high priest- 
hood. Phasaelus killed himself in prison. Herod 
alone escaped (nt. xiv. 13). 

Thus did Jerusalem (B. c. 40) find itself in the 
hands of the Parthians. 

In three months Herod returned from Rome 
king of Judsea, and in the beginning of 39 appeared 
before Jerusalem with a force of Romans, com- 
manded by Silo, and pitched his camp on the west 
side of the city (8B. J. i. 15, § 5). Other occur- 
rences, however, called him away from the sieve at 
this time, and for more than two years he was 
occupied elsewhere. In the mean time Anticonus 
held the city, and had dismissed his Parthian allies. 
In 37 Herod appeared again, now driven to fury by 
the death of his favorite brother Joseph, whose dead 
body Antigonus had shamefully mutilated (8. J. i. 
17, § 2). He came, as Pompey had done, from 
Jericho, and, like Pompey, he pitched his camp and 
made his attack on the north side of the Temple. 
The general circumstances of the sieve seen: also 
very much to have resembled the former, except 
that there were now two walls north of the Temple, 
and that the driving o: mines was a great feature 
in the siege operations (8. J. i. 18, § 1; Ané. xiv. 
16, § 2). The Jews distinguished themselves by 
the same reckless courage as before; and although 
it is not expressly said that the services of the 
Temple were carried on with such minute regularity 
as when they excited the astonishment of Pompey, 
yet we may infer it from the fact that, during the 
hottest of the operations, the besieged desired a 
short truce in which to bring in animals for sacri- 
fice (Ant. xiv. 16, § 2). In one respect — the fac- 
tions which raged among the besieged — this siege 
somewhat foreshadows that of ‘Titus. 

For a short time after the commencement of tbe 
operations Herod absented himself for his marriage 
at Samaria with Mariamne. On bis return he was 
joined by Sosius, the Roman governor of Syria, 
with a force of from 50,000 to 60,000 men, and 
the siege was then resumed in earnest (Ant. xiv 
16). 

The first of the two walls was taken in forty 


called the Woodland or the Forest ‘country —— 
Joseph Ant xiv. 18, § 3). 
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anys, and the second in fifteen more.t Then the 
outer court of the Temple, and the lower city — 
Iving in the hollow between the Temple and the 
modern Zion — was taken, and the Jews were driven 
imto the inner parts of the Temple and to the upper 
market-place, which communicated therewith by the 
bridve. At this point some delay seems to have 
arisen, aa the siege is distinctly said to have occu- 
pied in all five months (B. J. i. 18, § 2; see also 
aint. xiv. 16, § 2). At last, losing patience, Herod 
allowed the place to be stormed; and an indis- 
criminate massacre ensued, especially in the narrow 
streets of the lower city, which was only terminated 
at his urgent and repeated solicitations.o Herod 
and his men entered first, and in his anxiety to 
prevent any plunder and desecration of the Temple, 
he himself hastened to the entrance of the sanctuary, 
and there standing with a drawn sword in his hand, 
threatened to cut down any of the Roman soldiers 
who attempted to enter. 

Through all this time the Baris had remained 
impregnable: there Antigonus had taken refuge, 
and thence, when the whole of the city was in the 
power of the conquerors, he descended, and in an 
abject manner craved his life from Sosius. It was 
granted, but only to be taken from him later at the 
order of Antony. 

aAntigonus was thus disposed of, but the Asmo- 
nean party was still strong both in numbers and 
influence. Herod's first care was to put it down. 
‘The chiefs of the party, including the whole of the 
Sanhedrim but two,¢ were put to death, and their 
property, with that of others whose lives were spared, 
was seized. The appointment of the hivh-priest 
was the next consideration. Hyrcanus returned 
from Parthia soon after the conclusion of the siege; 
but even if his mutilation had not incapacitated 
him for the office, it would have been unwise to 
appoint a member of the popular family. Herod 
therefore bestowed the otfice (B. c. 36) on one 
Ananel, a former adherent of his, and a Babylonian 
Jew (at. xv. 3,§ 1), a man without interest or 
influence in the politics of Jerusalem (xv. 2, § 4). 
aAuanel was soon displaced through the machina- 
tions of Alexandra, mother of Herod's wife 
Marianne, who prevailed on him to appoint her 
aon Aristobulus, a youth of sixteen. But the young 
Astnonean was too warmly received by the people 
(A. J. i. 22, § 2) for Herod to allow him to remain. 
tlardly had he celebrated his first feast before he 
was murdered at Jericho, and then Ananel resumed 
the office (Ant. xv. 3, § 3). 

The intrigues and tragedies of the next thirty 
years are too complicated and too long to be treated 
of here. A general sketch of the events of Herod's 
life will be found under his name, and other oppor- 
tunities will occur for noticing them. Moreover, 
a great part of these occurrences have no special 
connection with Jerusalem, and therefore have no 
place in a brief notice, like the present, of those 
things which more immediately concern the city. 

{n many respects this period was a repetition of 
that of the Maccabees and Antiochus Epiphanes. 


@ These periods probably date from the return of 
Herod with Sosius, and the resumption of more active 
hostalities. 

& True he was one of the same race who at a former 
eack of Jerusalem had cried ‘ Down with it, down with 
it even to the ground'” But times had altered since 
then. 

¢ Thee two were Hillel and Shammai, renowned in 
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True, Herod was more politic, and more prudent, 
and also probably had more sympathy with the 
Jewish character than Antiochus. But the spirit 
of stern resistance to innovation and of devotion to 
the law of Jehovah burnt no less fiercely in the 
breasts of the people than it had done before; ana 
it is curious to remark how every attempt on 
Herod's part to introduce foreign customs was met 
by outbreak, and how futile were all the benefits 
which he conferred both on the temporal and 
ecclesiastical welfare of the people when these ob- 
noxious intrusions were in question.4 

In the year 3+ the city was visited by Cleopatra, 
who, having accompanied Antony to the Euphrates, 
was now returning to Egypt through her estates at 
Jericho (Ant. xv. 4, § 2). 

In the spring of 31, the year of the battle of 
Actium, Juda was visited by an earthquake, the 
effects of which appear to have been indeed tre- 
mendous: 10,000 (.int. xv. 5, § 2) or, according 
to another account (8. J. i. 19, § 3), 20,000 
persons were killed by the fall of buildings, and an | 
immense quantity of cattle. The panic at Jeru- 
salem was very severe: but it was calmed by the 
arguments of Herod, then departing to a campaign 
on the east of Jordan fur the interests of Cleopatra. 

The following year was distinguished by the 
death of Hyrcanus, who, though more than 80 
years old, was killed by Herud, ostensibly for a 
treasonable correspondence with the Arabians, but 
really to remove the last remnant of the Asmonean 
race, who, in the fluctuations of the times, and in 
Herod's absence from his kingdom, might have 
been dangerous to him. He appears to have re- 
sided at Jerusalem since bis return; and his accu- 
sation was brought before the Sanhedrim (Ant. xv. 
6, § 1-3). 

Mariamne was put to death in the year 2), 
whether in Jerusalem or in the Alexandreion, in 
which she had been placed with her mother when 
Herod left for his interview with Octavius, is not 
certain. But Alexandra was now in Jerusalem 
again; and in Herod's absence, ill, at Samaria 
(Sebaste), she began to plot for possession of the 
Baris, and of another fortress situated in the city. 
The attempt, however, cost her her life. ‘The same 
year saw the execution of Costobaras, hushand of 
Herod’s sister Salome, and of several other persons 
of distinction (Ant. xv. 7, § 8-10). 

Herod now began to encourage foreign practices 
and usages, probably with the view of “ counter 
balancing by a strong Grecian party the turbulent 
and exclusive spirit of the Jews.” Amongst his 
acts of this description was the building of a 
theatre® at Jerusalem (Ant. xv. 8,§1). Of its 
situation no information is given, nor have any 
indications yet been discovered. It was ornamented 
with the names of the victories of Octavius, and 
with trophies of arms conquered in the wars of 
Herod. Quinquennial games in honor of Cesar 
were instituted on the most magnificent scale, with 
racing, boxing, musical contests, fights of gladiators 
and wild beasts. ‘The zealous Jews took fire at 





the Jewish literature as the founders of the two great 
rival schools of doctrine and practice. 

d The principles and results of the whole of this 
later period are ably summed up in Merivale’s Komans, 
lii., chap. 29. 

é€ The amphitheatre “in the plain” mentioned in 
this passage is commonly supposed to have been also 
at Jerusalem (Barclay, City of Great King, 174, and 
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these innovations, but their wrath was specially 
excited by the trophies round the theatre at Jeru-|A 
salem, which they believed to contain figures of 
men. Even when shown that their suspicions were 
groundless, they remained discontented. The spirit 
of the old Maccabees was still alive, and Herod only 
narrowly escaped assassination, while his would-be 
assassins endured torments and death with the 
greatest heroism. At this time he occupied the old 
palace of the Asinoneans, which crowned the eastern 
face of the upper city, and stoud adjoining the 
Xystus at the end of the bridve which formed the 
communication between the south part of the Temple 
and the upper city (xv. 8, § 5; comp. xx. 8, § 11, 
and &. J. ii. 16, § 3). This palace was not yet so 
magnificent as he afterwards made it, but it was 
already most richly furnished (xv. 9, § 2). Herod 
had now also completed the improvements of the 
Baris — the fortress built by John Hyrcanus on the 
foundations of Simon Maccabeus — which he had 
enlarged and strengthened at great expense, and 
named Antonia — after his friend Mark Antony.¢ 
A description of this celebrated fortress will be 
given in treating of the TEMPLE, of which, as 
reconstructed by Herod, it formed an intimate part. 
It stood at the west end of the north wall of the 
Temple, and was inaccessible on all sides but that. 
See section HI. p. 1318. 

The year 25— the next after the attempt on 
Herod's life in the theatre — was one of great mis- 
fortunes. A long drought, followed by unproduc- 
tive seasons, involved Judiea in famine, and its 
usual consequence, a dreadtul pestilence (Ant. xv. 
9,§ 1). Herod took a noble and at the same time 
a most politic course. He sent to Egypt for corn, 
sacrificing for the purchase the costly decorations 
of his palace and his silver and gold plate. He was 
thus able to make revular distribution of corn and 
clothing, on an enurmous seile, for the present 
necessities of the peuple, as well as to supply seed 
for the next year'a crop (Ant. xv. 9,§ 2). The 
result of this was to remove to a great degree the 
animosity occasioned by his proceedings in the 
previous year. 

In this year or the next, Herod took another 
wife, the dauyliter of an obscure priest of Jerusalem 
named Simon. Shortly before the marriage Simon 
was made high-priest in the room of Joshua, or 
Jesus, the son of Phaneus, who appears to have 
succeeded Ananel, and was now deposed to make 
way for Herod's future father-in-law (Ant. xv. 9, 
§ 3). It was probably on the occasion of this mar- 
riage that he built a new and extensive palace® 
immediately adjoining the old wall, at the north- 
west corner of the upper city (B. J. v. 4, § 4). about 
the spot now occupied by the Latin convent, in 
which, as memorials of his connection with Cesar 
and Agrippa, a large apartment — superior in size 
to the Sanctuary of the Temple — was named after 
each (Ant. ibid.; B. J. i. 21, § 1). This palace 
was very strongly fortified; it communicated with 
the three great towers on the wall erected shortly 
after, and it became the citadel, the special fortress 





others); but this is not a necessary inference. The 
word sedcov {8 generally used of the plain of the Jordan 
near Jericho, where we know there was an amphi- 
theatre (B. J. i. 33, § 8). From another passage 
(B. J. i. 21, § &; it appears there was one at Cresarea. 
Etill the wedioy at Jerusulem is mentioned in B. J. ii. 
1,§8 

- The name was probably not bestowed later than 
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(roy Hen pauper, B. J. v. 5, § 8), of the upper ety. 

ed to it from one of the gates — naturally 
ie northern — in the west wall of the Temple in- 
closure (Ant. xv. 14, § 5). But all Herod's works 
in Jerusalem were eclipsed by the rebuilding of the 
Temple in more than its former extent and mag- 
nificence. He announced his intention in the year 
19, probally when the people were collected in 
Jerusalem at the Passover. <At first it met with 
some opposition from the fear that what he had 
begun he would not be alle to finish, and the con- 
sequent risk involved in demolishing the old Temple. 
This he overcame by engaging to make all the 
necessary preparations before pulling down any part 
of the existing buildings. Two years appear to 
have been occupied in these preparations — among 
which Josephus mentions the teaching of some of 
the priests and Levitea to work as masons and car- 
penters — and then the work began (xv. 11, § 2). 
Both Sanctuary and Cloisters — the latter double 
in extent and far larger and loftier than befure — 
were built from the very foundations (B. J. i. 21, 
§ 1; Ant. xv. 11, § 3). [TEMPLE.] The bely 
house itself (vyads), t. ¢. the Porch, Sanctuary. and 
Holy of Holies — was finished in a year and a half 
(xv. 11, § 6). Its completion on the anniversary 
of Herod's inauguration, B. C. 16, was celebrated 
by lavish sacrifices and a great feast. Immediately 
after this, Herod made a journey to Rome to fetch 
home his two sons, Alexander and Aristobulus — 
with whom he returned to Jerusalem, apparently 
in the spring of 15 (Ant. xvi. 1, § 2). In the 
autumn of this year he was visited by his friend 
Marcus Agrippa, the favorite of Augustus. Agrippa 
was well received by the people of Jerusalem, whom 
he propitiated by a sacrifice of a hundred oxen and 
by a magnificent entertainment (nf. xvi. 2, § 1). 
Herod left again in the beginning of 14 to join 
Agrippa in the Black Sea. On his return, in the 
autumn or winter of the same vear, he addressed 
the people assembled at Jerusalem — for the Feast 
of Tabernacles — and remitted them a fourth of tbe 
annua] tax (xv. 2, § 4). Another journey was fol- 
lowed by a similar assembly in the year 11, at which 
time Herod announced Antipater as his immediate 
successor (xvi. 4,§ 6; B. J. i. 23, § 4). 

About 8. c. 9 — eight vears from the commence- 
ment — the court and cloisters of the Temple were 
finished (Ant. xv. 1], § 5), and the bridge between 
the south cloister and the upper city — demolished 
by Pompey — was doubtless now rebuilt with that 
massive masonry of which some remains stil] sur- 
vive (see the wood-cut, p. 1414). At this tine 
equally magnificent works were being carried on in 
another part of the city, namely, in the old wall at 
the northwest corner, contiguous to the palace, 
where three towers of great size and magnificence 
were erected on the wall, and one as an outwork at 
a small distance to the north. ‘The latter was 
called Psephinus (B. J. v. 4, §§ 2, 3, 4), the three 
former were Hippicus, after one of his friends — 
Phasaelus, after his brother — and Mariamne, after 
his queen (Ant. xvi. 5, § 2; B. J. v. 4,§ 3). For 


B. 0. & or 88—the date of Herod's closest relations 
with Antony: and we may therefore infer that the 
alterations to the fortress had been at least 7 or 8 
years in progress. 

bd The old palace of the Asmoneans continued to be 
known as “the royal palace,” rd BaciAeoy (Ans. EB 
8, § 11) 
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their positions see section III. p. 1317. Phasaelus 
appears to have been erected first of the three (Anzé. 
xvii. 10, § 2), though it cannot have been 

at the time of Phasaelus’s death, as that took place 
some years before Jerusalem came into Herod's 
bands. 

About this time occurred — if it occurred at all, 
which seems more than doubtful (Prideaux, ‘Anno 
134) — Herod’s unsuccessful attempt to plunder 
the sepulchre of David of the remainder of the 
treasures left there by Hyrcanus (Joseph. Ant. xvi. 
7, § 1). 

In or about the year 7 occurred the affair of the 
Golden Eagle, a parallel to that of the theatre, and, 
like that, important, as showing how strongly the 
Maccabeean spirit of resistance to innovations on 
the Jewish law still existed, and how vain were any 
concessions in the other direction in the presence 
of such innovations. Herod had fixed a large 
golden eagle, the symbol of the Roman empire, of 
which Judea was now a province, over the entrance 
to the Sanctuary, probably at the same time that 
he inscribed the name of Agrippa on the gate (B. 
J. i. 21, § 8). Asa breach of the 2d command- 
ment — not as a badge of dependence — this had 
excited the indignation of the Jews, and especially 
of two of the chief Rabbis, who instigated their 
disciples to tear it down. A false report of the 
king’s death was made the occasion of doing this 
in open day, and in the presence of a large num- 
ber of people. Being taken before Herod, the Rab- 
bis defended their conduct and were burnt alive. 
The high-priest Matthias was deposed, and Joazar 
took his place. 

This was the state of things in Jerusalem when 
Herod died, in the year 4 8. c. of the common 
chronology (Dionysian era), but really a few months 
after the birth of Christ. [JrEsus CHRIST.] 

The government of Judea, and therefore of Jeru- 
salem, had by the will of Herod been bequeathed 
to Archelaus. He lost no time after the burial of 
his father in presenting himself in the Temple, 
and addressing the people on the affaira of the 
kingdom —a display of confidence and modera- 
tion, strongly in contrast to the demeanor of the 
late king. It produced an instant effect on the 
excited minds of the Jews, still smarting from the 
failure of the affair of the eayJe, and from the chas- 
tisement it had brought upon them; and Arche- 
laus was besieged with clamors for the liberation 
of the numerous persons imprisoned by the late 
king, and for remission of the taxes. As the peo- 
ple collected for the evening sacrifice the matter 
became more serious, and assumed the form of a 
public demonstration, of lamentation for the two 
martyrs, Judas and Matthias, and indignation 
against the intruded high-priest. So loud and 
shrill were the cries of lament that they were heard 


@ The determination of the locality of the legion 
during this affair is most puzzling. On the one hand, 
the position of the insurgents, who lay completely 
round the Temple, South, East, North, and West, and 
who are expressly said thus to have hemmed in the 
Romans on all sides (Ant. xvil. 10, § 2), and also the 
expression used about the sally of the legion, namely, 
that they “ leaped out” into the Temple, seem to point 
mevitably to the Antonia. On the other hand, Sabi- 
gus gave the signal for the attack from the tower 
Phasselus (Ant. ibid.). But Phasaelus was on the old 
wall, close to Herod’s palace, fully half a mile, as the 
srow files, from the Temple — a strange distance for a 
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over the whole city. Archelaus meanwhile tempo- 
rized and promised redress when his government 
should be confirmed by Rome. The Passover was 
close at hand, and the city was fast filling with the 
multitudes of rustics and of pilgrims (é« r7js Swe- 
popias) who crowded to the great Feast (B. J. ii. 

1, § 3; Ant. xvii. 9, § 3). These strangers, not 
being able or willing to find admittance into the 
houses, pitched their tents (rovs abrdGc eoxnya- 
xéras) on the open ground around the ‘Temple 
(Ant. ibid.). Meanwhile the tumult in the Temple 
itself was maintained and increased daily; a mul- 
titude of fanatics never left the courts, but con- 
tinued there, incessantly clamoring and impre- 
cating. 

Longer delay in dealing with such a state of 
things would have been madness; a small party of 
soldiers had already been roughly handled by the 
mob (8. J. ii. 1, § 3), and Archelaus at last did 
what his father would have done at first. He de- 
spatched the whole garrison, horse and foot, the 
foot-soldiers by way of the city to clear the Temple, 
the horse-soldiers by a detour round the level 
ground north of the town, to surprise the pilgrims 
on the eastern slopes of Moriah, and prevent their 
rushing to the succor of the fanatics in the Temple. 
The movement succeeded: 3,000 were cut up and 
the whole concourse dispersed over the country. 


During Archelaus’ absence at Rome, Jerusalem 
was in charge of Sabinus, the Roman procurator 
of the province, and the tuinults —‘ostensibly on 
the occasion of some exactions of Sabinus, but 
doubtless with the same real ground as before — 
were renewed with worse results. At the next 
feast, Pentecost, the throng of strangers was enor- 
mous. They formed regular encampments round 
the Temple, and on the western hill of the upper 
city, and besieged Sabinus and his legion, who 
appear to have been in the Antonia.¢ At last the 
Romans made a sally and cut their way into the 
Temple. The struggle was desperate, a great many 
Jews were killed, the cloisters of the outer court 
burnt down, and the sacred treasury plundered of 
immense sums. But no reverses could quell the 
fury of the insurgents, and matters were not ap- 
peased till Varus, the prefect of the province, arrived 
from the north with a large force and dispersed the 
strangers. On this quiet was restored. 

In the year 3 B. c. Archelaus returned from 
Rome ethnarch of the southern province. He im- 
mediately displaced Joazar, whom his father had 
made high-priest after the affair of the Eagle, and 
put Joazar's brother Eleazar in his stead. This is 
the only event affecting Jerusalem that is recorded 
in the 10 years between the return of Archelaus and 
his suinmary departure to trial at Rome (A. D. 6). 

Juda was now reduced to an ordinary Roman 
province; the procurator of which resided, not at 





Roman commander to be off from his troops! The 
only suggestion that occurs to the writer is that Pha- 
saelus was the name not only of the tower on the 
wall, but of the southeast corner turret of Antonia, 
which we know to have been 20 cubits higher than 
the other three (B. J. v. 5, §8). This would agree with 
all the circumstances of the narrative, and with the 
account that Sabinus was “in the highest tower of the 
fortress ;”’ the very position occupied by Titus during 
the assault on the Temple from Antonia. But thig 
suggestion is quite unsupported by any direct evi- 
dence. 
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#erusalem, but at Caesarea on the coast (Joseph. 
Ant. xviii. 3, § 1). The first appointed was Copo- 
ius, who accompanied Quirinus to the country 
immediately on the disgrace of Archelaus. Quiri- 
nous (the CYRENIUS of the N. ‘I’.) — now for the 
second time prefect of Syria — was charged with 
the unpopular measure of the enrolment or assess- 
ment of the inhabitants of Judea. Notwithstand- 
ing the riots which took place elsewhere, at Jeru- 
salem the enrollment was allowed to proceed without 
resistance, owing to the prudence of Joazar (dnt. 
xviii. 1, § 1), again high-priest for a short time. 
One of the first acts of the new governor had been 
to take formal possession of the state vestments of 
the high-priest, worn on the three Festivals and on 
the Day of Atonement. Since the building of the 
Baris by the Maccabees these robes had always 
been kept there, a custom continued since its re- 
construction by Herod. But -henceforward they 
were to be put up after use in an underground stone 
chamber, under the seal of the priests, and in charge 
of the captain of the guard. Seven days before 
use they were brought out, to be consigned again 
to the chamber after the ceremony was over (Joseph. 
Ant. xviii. 4, § 3). 

Two incidents at once most opposite in their 
character, and in their significance to that aye and 
to ourselves, occurred during the procuratorship of 
Coponius. First, in the year 8, the finding of 
Christ in the Temple. Annas had been made high- 
priest about a year before. The second occurrence 
must have been a most distressing one to the Jews, 
unless they had become inured to such things. 
But of this we cannot so exactly fix the date. It 
was nothing lesa than the pollution of the Temple 
by some Samaritans, who secretly brought human 
bones and strewed them about the cloisters during 
the night of the Passover. Up to this time the 
Samaritans had been admitted to the Temple; they 
were henceforth excluded. 

In or about A. D. 10, Coponius was succeeded by 
M. Ambivius, and he by Annius Rufus. In 14, 
Augustus died, and with Tiberius came a new pro- 
curator — Val. Gratus, who held office till 26, when 
he was replaced by Pontius Pilate. During this 
period the high-priests had been numerous,? but it 
is only necessary here to say that when Pilate ar- 
rived at his government the office was held by 
Joseph Caiaphas, who bad been appointed but a 
few months before. The freedom from disturbance 
which marks the preceding 20 years at Jerusalem 
was probably due to the absence of the Roman 
troops, who were quartered at Ceesarea out of the 
way of the fierce fanatics of the Temple. But 
Pilate transferred the winter quarters of the army 
to Jerusalem (Ant. xviii. 38, § 1), and the very first 
day there was a collision. The offense was given 
by the Roman standards —the images of the em- 
peror and of the eagle — which by former com- 
manders had been kept out of the city. A repre- 
sentation was made to Pilate; and so obstinate was 
the temper of the Jews on the point, that he 
yielded, and the standards were withdrawn (dnt. 
ibid.). He afterwards, as if to try how far he 
might go, consecrated some gilt shields — not con- 
taining figures, but inscribed simply with the name 
of the deity and of the donor — and hung them 
in the palace at Jerusalem. ‘This act again aroused 


@ The mode of pollution adopted by Josiah towards 
the idolatrous shrines (see p. 1287). 
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the resistance of the Jews; and on appeal to Tike. 
rius they were removed (Philo, xpds Pdiov, Mangey 
ii. 589). 

Another riot was caused by his appropriation of 
the Corban — a sacred revenue arising from the 
redemption of vows —to the cost of an aqueduct 
which he constructed for bringing water to the city 
from a distance of 200 (Ant. xviii. 3, § 2) or 400 
(B. J. ii. 9, § 4) stadia. ‘This aqueduct has been 
supposed to be that leading from “ Solomon's 
Pools” at Urtas to the Temple hill (Krafft, in 
Ritter, Erdkunde, Pal. 276), but the distance of 
Urtas is against the identification. 

A. D. 29. At the Passover of this year our Lord 
made his firat recorded visit to the city since his 
boyhood (John ii. 13). 

A. D. 33. At the Passover of this year, occurred 
his crucifixion and resurrection. 

In A. D. 37, Pilate having been recalled to Rome, 
Jerusalem was visited by Vitellius, the prefect of 
Syria, at the time of the Passover. Vitellius con- 
ferred two great benefits on the city. He remitted 
the duties levied on produce, and he allowed the 
Jews again to have the free custody of the hich- 
priest's vestments. He removed Caiaphas from the 
hiyh-priesthood, and gave it to Jonathan son of 
Annas. He then departed, apparently leaving a 
Roman officer (ppodpapxos) in charge of the An- 
tonia (Ant. xviii. 4, § 3). Vitellius was again at 
Jerusalem this year, probably in the autumn, with 
Herod the tetrarch (xviii. 5, § 3); while there, he 
again changed the high-priest, substituting for Jon- 
athan, Theophilus his brother. The news of the 
death of Tiberius and the accession of Caliyula 
reached Jerusalem at this time. Marcellus was ap- 
pointed procurator by the pew emperor. In the 
following year Stephen was stoned. The Chris- 
tians were greatly persecuted, and all, except the 
Apostles, driven out of Jerusalem (Acts viii. 1, xi. 
19). 

In A. D. 40, Vitellius was superseded by P. Pe- 
tronius, who arrived in Palestine with an order to 
place in the Temple a statue of Caligula. This 
order was ultimately, by the intercession of Agrippa, 
countermanded, but not until it had roused the 
whole people as one man (Ant. xviii. 8, §§ 2-9; and 
see the admirable narrative of Milman, /fist. of 
Jews, bk. x.). 

With the accession of Claudius in 41 came an 
edict of toleration to the Jews. Agrippa arrived in 
Palestine to take possession of his kingdom, and 
one of his first acts was to visit the Temple, where 
he offered sacrifice and dedicated the golden chain 
which the late emperor had presented him after his 
release from captivity. It was hung over the Treas- 
ury (dnt. xix. 6, § 1). Simon was made bizb- 
priest; the house-tax was remitted. 

Agrippa resided very much at Jerusalem. and 
added materially to its prosperity and convenience. 
The city had for some time been extending itself 
towards the north, and a large suburb had come 
into existence on the high ground north of the 
Temple, and outside of the ‘second wall’ which 
inclosed the northern part of the great central val- 
ley of the city. Hitherto the outer portion of this 
suburb — which was called DBezetha, or “ New 
Town,” and had grown up very rapidly — was un- 
protected by any formal wall, and practically lay 


& Their names and succession will be found unes 
Hicu-Paist, p. 1074. See also ANNXAS. 
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open to attack.s This defenseless condition at- 
tracted the attention of Agrippa, who, like the first 
llerod, was a great builder, and he commenced in- 
closing it in so substantial and magnificent a man- 
ner as to excite the suspicions of the Prefect, at 
whose instance it was stopped by Claudius (Ant. 
ibid.; B. J. ii. 11, § 6, v. 4, § 2). Subsequently 
the Jews seem to have purchased permission to 
complete the work (Tac. Hist. v. 12; Joseph. B. J. 
v. 4, § 2, ad fin.). This new wall, the outermost 
of the three which inclosed the city on the north, 
started from the old wall at the Tower Hippicus, 
near the N. W. corner of the city. It ran north- 
ward, bending by a large circuit to the east, and 
at last returning southward along the western brink 
of the Valley of Kedron till it joined the southern 
wall of the Temple. Thus it inclosed not only the 
new suburb, but also the district immediately nortb 
and northeast of the Temple on the brow of the 
Kedron Valley, which up to the present date had 
lain open to the country. The huge stones which 
still lie — many of them undisturbed — in the east 
and south walls of the Haram area, especially the 
southeast corner under the “ Bath and Cradle of 
Jesus,” are parts of this wall. 

The year 43 is memorable as that of St. Paul's 
first visit to Jerusalem after his conversion. The 
year 44 began with the murder of St. James by 
Agrippa (Acts xii. 1), followed at the Passover by 
the imprisonment and escape of St. Peter. Shortly 
after, Agrippa himself died. Cuspius Fadus arrived 
from Kome as procurator, and Lonyinus as prefect 
of Syria. An attempt was made by the Romans 
to regain possession of the pontifical robes; but on 
reference to the emperor the attempt was aban- 
doned. In 45 commenced a severe famine which 
_ lasted two years (Ewald, Gesch. vi. 409, note). 
To the people of Jerusalem it was alleviated by the 
presence of Helena, queen of Adiabene, a convert 
to the Jewish faith, who visited the city in 46 and 
imported corn and dried fruit, which she distrib- 
uted to the poor (Ant. xx. 2, § 5; 5, § 2). Dur- 
ing her stay Helena constructed, at a distance of 
three stadia from the city, a tomb, marked by three 
pyramids, to which her remains, with those of her 
son, were afterwards brought (4Ané. xx. 4, § 3). It 
was situated to the north, and forined one of the 
points in the course of the new wall (8. J. v. 4, § 
2). At the end of this year St. Paul arrived in 
Jerusalem for the second time. 

A. Db. 48. Fadus was succeeded by Ventidius 
Cumanus. A frightful tumult happened at the 
Passover of this year, caused, as on former occa- 
gions, by the presence of the Roman soldiers in the 
Antonia and in the courts and cloisters of the Tem- 
ple during the festival. Ten, or, according to an- 
other account, twenty thousand, are said to have 
met their deaths not by the sword, but trodden to 
death in the crush through the narrow lanes which 
led from the Temple down into the city (Ant. xx. 
5, § 3; B. J. ii. 12, § 1). Cumanus was recalled, 
and FELIx appointed in his room (Ant. xx. 7, 
§ 1; B. J. il. 12, § 8), partly at the instance of 
Jonathan, the then high-priest (Ant. xx. 8, § 5). 


@ Ths statements of Josephus are not quite recon- 
eilable. In one passage he says distinctly that Be- 
getha lay quite naked (B. J. v. 4, § 2), in another that 
it had some kind of wall (Ant. xix. 7, § 2). 

b ® Por the view which claims a higher antiquity for 
these walls — making them coeval with the remaining 

wbestruc tions — see § IV., Amer. od. 8. W. 
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A set of ferocious fanatics, whom Josephus calls 
Sicarii, had lately begun to make their appearance 
in the city, whose creed it was to rob and murder 
all whom they judged hostile to Jewish interests 
Felix, weary of the remonstrances of Jonathan ot. 
his vicious life, employed some of these wretches 
to assassinate him He was killed in the Temple. 
while sacrificing. The murder was never inquired 
into, and, emboldened by this, the Sicarii repeated 
their horrid act, thus adding, in the eyes uf the 
Jews, the awful crime of sacrilege to that of mur- 
der (B. J. ii. 13, § 3; Ant. ibid.). The city, too, 
was filled with impostors pretending to inspiration, 
but inspired only with hatred to all government 
and order. Nor was the disorder confined to the 
lower classes: the chief people of the city, the very 
high-priests themselves, robbed the threshiny-floors 
of the tithes common to all the priests, and led 
parties of rioters to open tumult and fighting in 
the streets (Ané. xx. 8, § 8). In fact, not only Je- 
rusalem, but the whole country far and wide, was 
in the most frightful confusion and insecurity. 

At length a riot at Cesarea of the most serious 
description caused the recall of Felix, and in the 
end of 60 or the beginning of 61, Pokcius FEstus 
succeeded him as procurator. Festus was an able 
and upright officer (4. J. ii. 14, § 1), and at the 
saine time conciliatory towards the Jews (Acts 
xxv. 9). In the brief period of his administration 
he kept down the robbers with a strong hand, and 
gave the province a short breathing time. His in- 
terview with St. Paul (Acts xxv., xxvi.) took place, 
not at Jerusalem, but at Ceesarea. On one occa- 
sion both Festus and Agrippa came into collision 
with the Jews at Jerusalem. Agrippa — who had 
been appointed king by Nero in 52— had added 
an apartment to the old Asmcnean palace on the 
eastern brow of the upper city, which commanded 
a full view into the interior of the courts of the 
Temple. This view the Jews intercepted by build- 
ing a wall on the west side of the inner quad- 
rangle.¢ But the wall not only intercepted Agrippa, 
it also interfered with the view from the outer 
cloisters in which the Koman guard was stationed 
during the festivals. Both Agrippa and Festus 
interfered, and required it to be pulled down; but 
the Jews pleaded that once built it was a part of 
the Temple, and entreated to be allowed to appeal 
to Nero. Nero allowed their plea, but retained as 
hostages the high-priest and treasurer, who had 
headed the deputation. Agrippa appointed Joseph, 
called Cabi, to the vacant priesthood. In 62 (prob- 
ably) Festus died, and was succeeded by Albinus: 
and he again very shortly after by Annas or Ana- 
nus, son of the Annas before whom our Lord waa 
taken. In the interval a persecution was com- 
menced ayainst the Christians at the instance of 
the new hivh-priest, a rigid Sadducee, and St. 
James and others were arraigned befure the San- 
hedrim (Joseph. Ant. xx. 9, § 1). They were 
“delivered to be stoned.’’ but St. James at any 
rate appears not to have been killed till a few years 
later. The act gave great offense to all, and cost 
Annas his office after he had held it but three 


¢ No one in Jerusalem might build so high that his 
house could overlook the Temple. It was the subject 
of a distinct prohibition by the Doctors. Sce Maimon- 
ides, quoted by Otho, Lex. Rab. 2066. Probably this 
furnished one reason for so hostile a step to so friendly 
& person a8 Agrippa. 
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months. Jesus (Joshua), the son of Damneus, 
succeeded him. Albinus bean his rule by en- 
deavoring to keep down the Sicarii and other dis-' 
turbers of the peace; and indeed he preserved : 
throughout a show of justice and vigor (Ant. xx. 
11, § 1), though in secret greedy and rapacious. | 
But before his recall he pursued his end more 
openly, and priests, people, and governors alike 
seem to have been bent on rapine and bloodshed: 
rival high-priests headed bodies of rioters, and 
stoned each other, and in the words of Josephus, 
‘all things grew from worse to worse'’ (Ant. xx. 
9,§ 4). ‘The evils were aggravated by two occur- 
rences — first, the release by Albinus, before his 
departure, of all the smaller criminals in the pris- 
ons (Ant. xx. 9, § 5); and secondly, the sudden 
discharge of an immense body of workmen, on the 
completion of the repairs to the Temple (xx. 9, § 
7). An endeavor was made to remedy the latter 
by inducing Agrippa to rebuild the eastern cloister; 
but he refused to undertake a work of such mag- 
nitude, though he consented to pave the city with 
marble. The repairs of a part of the sanctuary 
that had fallen, and the renewal of the foundations 
of some portions were deferred for the present, but 
the materials were collected and stored in one of 
the courts (2. J. v. 1, § 5). 

Bad as Albinus had been, Gessius Florus, who 
succeeded him in 65, was worse. In fact, even 
Tacitus admits that the endurance of the oppressed 
Jews could last no longer — « duravit patientia Ju- 
dis usque ad Gessium Florum" (//ist. v.10). So 
great was his rapacity, that whole cities and dis- 
tricts were desolated, and the robbers openly allowed 
to purchase immunity in plunder. At the Passover, 
probably in 66, when Cestius Gallus, the prefect of 
Syria, visited Jerusalem, the whole assembled 
people? besought him for redress; but without 
effect. Florus’s next attempt was to obtain some 
of the treasure from the Temple. He demanded 
17 talents in the name of the emperor. The de- 
mand produced a frantic disturbance, in the midst 
of which he approached the city with both cavalry 
and foot-soldiers. That night Florus took up his 
quarters in the royal palace — that of Herod, at the 
N. W. corner of the city. On the following morn- 
ing he took his seat on the Bema, and the high- 
priest and other principal people being brought 
before him, he demanded tliat the leaders of the 
late riot should be given up. On their refusal he 
ordered his soldiers to plunder the upper city. This 
order was but too faithfully carried out; every 
house was entered and pillaged, and the Jews driven 
out. In their attempt to get through the narrow 
streets which lay in the valley between the upper 
city and the Temple, many were caught and slain, 
others were brought before Florus, scourged, and 
then crucified. No grade or class was exempt. 
Jews who bore the Roman equestrian order were 
among the victims treated with most indignity. 
Queen Berenice herself (B. J. ii. 15, § 1)— 
residing at that time in the Asmonean palace 
in the very midst of the slaughter — was so af- 
fected by the scene, as to intercede in person and 
barefoot before Florus, but without avail, and in 
returning she was herself nearly killed, and only 
escaped by taking refuge in her palace and calling 
her guards about her. ‘The further details of this 


@ Josephus rays three millions in number! Three 
millions is very little under the population of London 
with ali its suburbs. 


‘and withdrew to Cesarea (2. 


sary for him to visit the city in person. 
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dreadful tumult must be passed over.2 Florus waa 
foiled in his attempt to press through the old city 
up into the Antonia — whence he would have had 
nearer access to the treasures —and finding that 
the Jews had broken down the north and west 


cloisters where they joined the fortress, so as to cut 


off the communication, he relinquished the attempt 
J. ii. 15, § 6). 
Cestius Gallus, the prefect, now found it neces- 
He sent 
one of his lieutenants to announce him, but teture 
he himself arrived events had become past remedy. 
Agrippa had shortly before returned from Alexan- 
dria, and had done much to calm the people. At 
his instance they rebuilt the part of the cloisters 
which had been demolished, and collected the trib- 
ute in arrear, but the mere sugyestion from him 
that they should obey Florus until he was replaced, 
produced such a storm that he was obliged to 
leave the city (B. J. ii. 16, § 5; 17, § 1). The 
seditious party in the Temple led by young Flea- 
zar, son of Ananias, rejected the offerings of the 
Roman emperor, which since the time of Julius 
(‘wesar had been regularly made. This, as a direct 
renunciation of allegiance, was the true beviuning 
of the war with Rome (8B. J. ii. 17, § 2). Such 
acts were not done without resistance from the 
older and wiser people. But remonstrance was 
unavailing, the innovators would listen to no repre 
sentations. The peace party, therefore, despatched 
some of their number to Torus and to Agrippa, 
and the latter sent 3,000 horse-soldiers to assist in 
keeping order. 

Hostilities at once began. The peace party, 
headed by the high-priest, and fortified by Agrip,a’s 
soldiers, threw themselves into the upper city. The 
insurgents held the Temple and the lower city. In 
the Antonia was a small Roman garrison. Fierce 
contests lasted for seven days, each side endeavuring 
to take possession of the part beld by the other. 
At last the insurgents, who behaved with the 
greatest ferocity, and were reinforced by a nnmler 
of Sicarii, were triumphant. They gained the upper 
city, driving all before them — the high-priest and 
other leaders into vaults and sewers, the soldiers 
into Herod's palace. The Asmonean palace, the 
high-priest’s house, and the repository of the 
Archives — in Josephus's language, ‘the nerves 
of the city” (B. J. ii. 17, § 6) — were set on fire. 
Antonia was next attacked, and in two days they 
had effected an entrance, sabred the garrison, and 
burnt the fortress. The balistsee and catapults 
found there were preserved for future use (v. 6, 
§ 3). The soldiers in Herod's palace were next 
besieged; but so strong were the walls, and so stout 
the resistance, that it was three weeks befure an 
entrance could be effected. ‘The soldiers were at 
last forced from the palace into the three great 
towers on the adjoining wall with great loss; and 
ultimately were all murdered in the most treacher- 
ous manner. The high-priest and his brother were 
discovered hidden in the aqueduct of the palace; 
they were instantly put to death. Thus the insur- 
gents were now completely masters of both city and 
Temple. But they were not to remain 60 long. 
After the defeat of Cestius Gallus at Beth-horon, dis- 
sensions began to arise, and it soon became known 
that there was still a large moderate party; and 


b The whole tragic s‘ory is most forcibly told by 
Milman (ii. 219-224) 
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Cestius took advantage of this to advance from 
Scopus on the city. He made his way through 
Bezetha, the new suburb north of the Temple,* and 
thruuvh the wood-market. burning everything as 
he went (&. J. v. 7, § 2), and at last encamped 
opposite the palace at the foot of the second wall. 
The Jews retired to the upper city and to the 
Temple. For five days Cestius assaulted the wall 
without success; on the sixth he resolved to make 
one more attempt, this time at a different spot — 
the north wall of the Temple, east of, and behind, 
the Antonia. The Jews, however, fought with such 
fury from the top of the cloisters, that he could 
effect nothing, and when night came he drew off to 
his camp at Scopus. Thither the insurgents fol- 
lowed him, and in three days gave him one of the 
most cumplete defeats that a Roman army had ever 
undergone. His catapults and balistse were taken 
from him, and reserved by the Jews for the final 
siege (v. 6, § 3). This occurred on the 8th of 
Marchesvan (beginning of November), 66. 

The war with Kome was now inevitable, and it 
was evident that the siege of Jerusalem was only a 
question of time. Ananus, the hiyh-priest, a mod- 
erate and prudent man, took the lead; the walls 
were repxtired, arms and warlike instruments and 
wnachines of all kinds fabricated, and other prepara- 
tions made. In this attitude of expectation — with 
occasional diversions, such as the expedition to 
Ascalon (8. J. iii. 2, §§ 1, 2), and the skirmishes 
with Simon Bar-Gioras (ii. 22, § 2)—the city 
remained while Vespasian was reducing the north 
of the country, and till the fall of Giscala (Oct. or 
Nov. 67), when John, the son of Levi, escaped 
thence to Jerusalem, to become one of the niost 
prominent persons in the future conflict. 

From the arrival of John, two years and a half 
elapsed till Titus appeared before the walls of Jeru- 
salem. ‘The whole of that time was occupied in 
contests between the moderate party, whose desire 
was to take such a course as might yet preserve the 
nationality of the Jews and the existence of the 
city, and the Zealots or fanatics, the assertors of 
national independence, who scouted the idea of 
compromise, and resolved to regain their freedom 
or perish. The Zealots, being utterly unscrupulous, 
and resorting to massacre on the least resistance, 
soon triumphed, and at last reigned paramount, 
with no resistance but such as sprang from their 
own internal factions. For the repulsive details of 
_ this frightful period of contention and outrage the 
reader must be referred to other works.> It will 
be sufficient to say that at the beginning of 70, 
when Titus made his appearance, the Zealots them- 
selves were divided into two parties — that of John 
of Giscala and Eleazar, who held the Temple and 
its courts and the Antonia — 8,400 men; that of 
Simon Bar-Gioras, whose head-quarters were in the 
tower Phasaelus (v. 4, § 3), and who held the upper 
city, from the present Cenaculum to the Latin 
Convent, the lower city in the valley, and the dis- 
trict where the old Acra had formerly stood, north 


@ It is remarkable that nothing is said of any 
resistance to his pasaage through the great wall of 
Agrippa, which encircled Bezetha. 

6 Dean Milman's Histury of the Jews, dks. xiv., xv., 
gvi.; and Merivale’s History of the Romans, vi. ch. 
§9. To both of these works the writer begs leave to 
express his obligations throughout the above meagre 
sketch of “the most soul-stirring struggle of all 
ancient history.” Of course the materials for all 
modern accounts are in Jovephus only, excepting the 
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of the Temple — 10,000 men, and 5,000 Idumeans 
(B. J. v. 6, § 1), in all, a force of between 23,000 
and 24,000 soldiers trained in the civil encounters 
of the last two years to great skill and thorough 
recklessness.© The numbers of the other inhabi- 
tanta, swelled, as they were, by the strangers and 
pilgrims who flocked from the country to the Pass 
over, it is extremely difficult to decide. Tacitue 
doubtless from some Roman source, gives the whol 
at 600,000. Josephus states that 1,100,000 perisher 
during the siege (B. J. vi. 9, § 3; comp. v. 13, § 7) 
and that more than 40,000 were allowed to depart 
into the country (vi. 8, § 2), in addition to an 
‘‘ immense number’ sold to the army, and who of 
course form a proportion of the 97,000 “ carried 
captive during the whole war” (vi. 9, § 3). We 
may therefore take Josephus’s computation of the 
numbers at about 1,200,000. Reasons are given 
in the third section of this article for believing that 
even the smaller of these numbers is very greatly 
in excess, and that it cannot have exceeded 60,0( 
or 70,000 (see p. 1320). 

Titus’s force consisted of four legions, and some 
auxiliaries — at the outside 30,000 men (B. J. v. 1, 
§ 6). These were disposed on their first arrival in 
three camps — the 12th and 15th legions on the 
ridge of Scopus, about a mile north of the city; the 
5th a little in the rear; and the 10th on the top 
of the Mount of Olives (v. 2, §§ 3, 5), to guard the 
road to the Jordan Valley, and to shell the place 
(if the expression may be allowed) from that com- 
manding position. The army was well furnished 
with artillery and machines of the latest and most 
approved invention — “ cuncta expugnandis urbibus, 
reperta apud veteres, aut novis ingeniis,’’ says 
Tacitus (//ist. v. 13). The first operation was to 
clear the ground between Scopus and the north 
wall of the city — fell the timber, destroy the fences 
of the gardens which fringed the wall, and level 
the rocky protuberances. This occupied four days. 
After it was done the three legions were marched 
forward from Scopus, and encamped off the north- 
west corner of the walls, stretching from the Tower 
Psephinus to opposite Hippicus. ‘The first step was 
to get possession of the outer wall. The point of 
attack chosen was in Simon's portion of the city, 
at a low and comparatively weak place near the 
monument of John Hyrcanus (v. 6, § 2), close to 
the junction of the three walls, and where the upper 
city came to a level with the surrounding ground. 
Round this spot the three legions erected banks, 
from which they opened batteries, pushing up tbe 
rams and other engines of attack to the foot of the 
wall. One of the rams, more powerful than the rest, 
went among the Jews by the sobriquet of Nikén,4 
“the conqueror." Three large towers, 75 feet high, 
were also erected, overtopping the wall. Meantime 
from their camp on the Mount of Olives the 10th 
lezion opened fire on the Temple and the east side 
of the city. They had the heaviest balistz, and 
did great damage. Simon and his men did not 
suffer these works to go on without molestation. 





few touches — strong, but not always accurate — in 
the 5th book of Tacitus’ Histories. 

c¢ These are the numbers given by Josephus; but 
it is probable that they are exaggerated. 

d‘O Nixwy ... amd rov wavra mxay (B. J. v. 7, 
§ 2). A curious question is raised by the occurrence 
of this and other Greek names in Josephus ; so stated 
as to lead to the inference that Greek was familiarly 
used by the Jews indiscriminately with Hebrew. Sea 
the catalogues of names in B. J. v. 4, § 2. 
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The catapults, both those taken from Cestius, and 
those found in the Antonia, were set up on the 
wall, and constant desperate sallies were made. At 
last the Jews began to tire of their fruitless assaults. 
They saw that the wall must fall, and, as they had 
done during Nebuchadnezzar's siege, they left their 
posts at night, and went home. A breach was 
made by the redoubtable Nikon on the 7th Arte- 
misius (cir. April 15); and here the Romans entered, 
driving the Jews before them to the second wall. 
A vreat length of the wall was then broken down; 
such parts of Bezetha as had escaped destruction 
by Cestius were levelled, and a new camp was 
formed, on the spot formerly occupied by the As- 
syrians, and still known as the “ Assyrian camp." 2 

This was a yreat step in advance. ‘Titus now 
lay with the second wall of the city close to him 
on his right, while befure him at no considerable 
distance rose Antonia and the Temple, with no 
obstacle in the interval to his attack. Still, how- 
ever, he preferred, befure advancing, to get posses- 
sion of the second wall, and the neighborhood of 
Johu’s monument was again chosen. Simon was 
no less reckless in assault, and no less fertile in 
stratagem, than before; but notwithstanding all his 
efforts, in five days a breach was again effected. 
The district into which the Romans had now pene- 
trated was the great Valley which lay between the 
two main hills of the city, occupied then, as it is 
still, by an intricate mass of narrow and tortuous 
lanes, and containing the markets of the city — no 
doubt very like the present bazaars. Titus’s breach 
was where the wool, cloth, and brass bazaars came 
up to the wall (v. 8, § 1). This district was held 
by the Jews with the greatest tenacity. Knowing, 
as they did, every turn of the lanes and alleys, they 
had an immense advantage over the Romans, and 
it was only after four days’ incessant fighting, much 
loss, and one thorough repulse, that the Romans 
were able to make good their position. However, 
at last, Simon was obliged to retreat, and then 
Titus demolished the wall. This was the second 
atep in the siege. 

Meantime some shots had been interchanged in 
the direction of the Antonia, but no serious attack 
was made. Before beginning there in earnest, ‘Titus 
resolved to give his troops a few days’ rest, and the 
Jews a short opportunity for reflection. He there- 
fore called in the 10th legion from the Mount of 
Olives, and held an inspection of the whole army 
on the ground north of the ‘emple — full in view 
of both the Temple and the upper city, every wall 
and house in which were crowded with spectators 
(B. J. v. 9, § 1). But the opportunity was thrown 
away upon the Jews, and, after four days, orders 
were given to reconmence the attack. Hitherto 
the assault had been almost entirely on the city: it 
was now to be simultaneous on city and Temple. 
Accordingly two pair3 of large batteries were con- 
structed, the oné pair in front of Antonia; the other 
at the old point of attack — the monument of John 
Hyrcanus. The first pair was erected by the Sth 
and 12th legions, and was near the pool Struthius 
— probably the present Birket J/srail, by the St. 
Stephen’s Gate; the second by the 10th and 15th, 
‘at the pool called the Almond Pool — possibly that 
now known as the Pool of Hezekiah — and near the 
high-priest’s monument (v. 11, § 4). These banks 
seem to have been constructed of timber and fas- 


@ Compare Mahaneh-Dan, “camp of Dan’’ (Judg. 
xvili. 12). 
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cines, to which the Romans must have been drieve 
by the scarcity of earth. They absorbed the inees- 
saut labor of seventeen days, and were completed 
on the 29th Artemisius (cir. May 7). John in the 
mean time had not been idle; he had employed the 
seventeen days’ respite in driving mines, through 
the solid limestone of the hill, from within the 
fortress (v. xi. § 4; vi. 1, § 3) to below the banks. 
The mines were formed with timber roofs and sup- 
ports. When the banks were quite complete, and 
the engines placed upon them, the timber of the 
galleries was fired, the superincumbent ground gave 
way, and the labor of the Romans was totally de 
stroyed. At the other point Simon had maintained 
a resistance with all his former intrepidity, and 
more than his former success. He had now yreatly 
increased the number of his machines, and his 
people were much more expert in handling them 
than before, so that he was able to impede materially 
the progress of the works. And when thev were 
completed, and the battering rams had begun w 
make a sensible impression on the wall, he mae a 
furious assault on them, and succeeded in firing the 
rams, seriously damaging the other engines, and 
destroying the banks (v. 11, §§ 6, 6). 

It now became plain to Titus that some other 
measures for the reduction of the place must Le 
adopted. It would appear that hitherto the southern 
and western parts of the city had vot been invested, 
and on that side a certain amount of conmunica- 
tion was kept up with the country, which, unless 
stopped, might prolong the sieve indefinitely (B. J. 
v. 12, § 1; 10, § 3; 11, § 1; 12,§ 3). The num- 
ber who thus escaped is stated by Josephus at more 
than 500 a day (v. 11, § 1). A council of war was 
therefore held, and it was resolved to encon:pass 
the whole place with a wall, and then reconmence 
the assault. ‘The wall began at the Roman camp 
—a spot probably outside the modern north wal, 
between the Damascus Gate and the N. E. corner. 
From thence it went to the lower part of Bezetha 
— about St. Stephen's Gate; then across Kedrun 
to the Mount of Olives; thence south, by a ruck 
called the ** Pigeon’s Kock,’ — possibly the modern 
‘‘Tombs of the lrophets'’’— to the Mount of 
Offense. It then turned to the west: again dipped 
into the Kedron, ascended the Mount of Evi 
Counsel, and so kept on the upper side of the ravine 
to a village called Beth-Erebinthi, whence it ran 
outside of Herod’s monument to its starting point 
at the camp. Its entire length was 39 furlongs — 
very near 5 miles; and it contained 13 stations or 
guard-houses. The whole strength of the army was 
employed on the work, and it was completed in the 
short space of three days. The siege was then 
vigorously pressed. ‘The north, attack was relin- 
quished, and the whole force concentrated on the 
Antonia (12, § 4). Four new banks of greater size 
than before were constructed, and as all the timter 
in the neighborhood had been already cut down, 
the materials bad to be procured from a distance 
of eleven miles (vi. 1, § 1). ‘Twenty-one days were 
occupied in completing the banks. Their position 
is not specified, but it is evident, from some of the 
expressions of Josephus, that they were at a con- 
siderable distance from the fortress (vi. 1, § 3). At 
length on the Ist Panemus or Tamuz (cir. June 7), 
the fire from the banks commenced, under cover of 
which the rams were set to work, and that mht a 
part of the wall fell at a spot where the foundatious 
had been weakened by the mines employed against 
the former attacks. Still this was but an outwak 
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end between it and the fortress itself a new wall 
wea discovered, which John had taken the pre- 
caution to build. At length, after two desperate 
attempts, this wall and that of the inner fortress 
were scaled by a bold surprise, and on the 5th¢ 
Panemus (June 11) the Antonia was in the hands 
of the Romans (vi. 1, § 7). Another week was 
occupied in breaking down the outer walls of the 
fortress fur the passage of the machines, and a 
further delay took place in erecting new banks, on 
the fresh level, for the bombardment and battery 
of the Temple. During the whole of this time — 
the miseries of which are commemorated in the 
traditional name of yomin deéka, + days of wretch- 
edness,"’ applied by the Jews to the period between 
the 17th ‘Tamuz and the 9th Ab — the most des 
perate hand-to-hand encounters took place, some in 
the passagea from the Antonia to the cluisters, some 
in the cloisters themselves, the Romans endeavoring 
to force their way in, the Jews preventing them. 
But the Romans gradually gained vround. First 
the western, and then the whole of the northern 
external cloister was burnt (27th and 28th Pan.), 
and then the wall enclosing the court of Israel and 
the holy house itself. In the interval, on the 17th 
Panemus, the daily sacrifice had failed, owing to 
the want of officiating priests; a circumstance which 
had greatly distressed the people, and was taken 
advautave of by Titus to make a further though 
fruitless invitation to surrender. At length, on the 
tenth day of Lous or Ab (July 15), by the wanton 
act of a soldier, contrary to the intention of Titus, 
and in spite of every exertion he could make to stop 
it, the sanctuary itself was fired (vi. 4, § 5-7). It 
was, by one of thoee rare coincidences that some- 
times occur, the very same month and day of the 
month that the first temple had been burnt by 
Nebuchadnezzar (vi. 4, § 8). John, and such of 
his party as escaped the flames and the carnage, 
made their way by the bridge on the south to the 
upper city. The whole of the cloisters that had 
hitherto escaped, includipg the magnificent triple 
colonnade of Herod on the south of the Temple, 
the treasury chambers, and the rooms round the 
outer courts, were now all burnt and demolished. 
Only the edifice of the sanctuary itself still remained. 
On its solid masonry the fire had had comparatively 
little effect, and there were still hidden in its re- 
cesses a few faithful priests who had contrived to 
rescue the most valuable of the utensils, vessels, 
and spices of the sanctuary (vi. 6, § 1; 8, § 3). 
The Temple was at last gained; but it seemed 
as if half the work remained to be done. The 
upper city, higher than Moriah, inclosed by the 
original wall of David and Solomon, and on all 
sides precipitous except at the north, where it was 
defended by the wall and towers of Herod, was still 
to be taken.> Titus first tried a parley — he stand- 


@ Josephus contradicts himself about this date, 
since in vi. 2, § 1, he says that the 17th Panemus was 
the “very day ’’ that Antonia was entered. The date 
given in the text agrees best with the narrative. But 
on the other hand the I7th is the day commemorated 
in the Jewish Calendar. 

b ® The rewler will note that all which remained to 
‘be taken was the western hill, protected as above de- 
scribed. If the topographical theory of this article 
be correct, namely, that Zion, the city of Davii, was 
exterior to this hill, then these monarchs deprived 
themeecelves and their royal residence not only of the 
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ing on the east end of the bridge between tha: 
Temple and the upper city, and John and Simon 
on the west end. His terms, however, were re- 
jected, and no alternative was left him but to force 
on the siege. ‘lhe whole of the low part of the 
town — the crowded lanes of which we have so often 
heard — was burnt, in the teeth of a frantic resist- 
ance from the Zealots (vi. 7, § 1), together with 
the council-house, the repository of the records 
(doubtless occupied by Simon since its former de- 
struction), and the palace of Helena, which were 
situated in this quarter—the suburb of Ophel 
under the south wall of the Temple, and the houses 
as far as Siluam on the lower slopes of the ‘Temple 
Mount. 

It took 18 days to erect the necessary works for 
the sieve; the four legions were once more stationed 
at the west or northwest corner where Herod's 
palace abutted on the wall, and where the three 
magnificent and impregnable towers of Hippicus, 
Phasaelus, and Mariamne rose conspicuous (vi. 8, § 
1, and § 4, ad jin.). This was the main attack. 
Opposite the Temple, the precipitous nature of the 
slopes of the upper city rendered it unlikely that 
any serious attempt would be made by the Jews, 
and this part accordingly, between the bridge and 
the Xvstus, was left to the auxiliaries. ‘lhe attack 
was commenced on the 7th of Gorpisus (cir. Sept. 
11), and by the next day a breach was made in 
the wall, and the Romans at last entered the city. 
During the attack John and Simon appear to have 
stationed themselves in the towers just alluded to; 
and had they remained there they would probably 
have been able to make terms, as the towers were 
considered impregnable (vi. 8, § 4). But on the 
first signs of the breach, they took flight, and, 
traversing the city, descended into the Valley of 
Hinnom below Siloam, and endeavored to force the 
wall of circumvallation and so make their escape. 
On being repulsed there, they took refuge apart in 
some of the subterraneous caverns or sewers of the 
city. John shortly after surrendered himself; but 
Simon held out for several weeks, and did not make 
his appearance until after Titus had quitted the 
city. They were both reserved for the Triumph 
at Rome. 

The city being taken, such parts as had escaped 
the former conflagrations were burned, and the 
whole of both city and Temple was ordered to be 
demolished, excepting the west wall of the upper 
city, and Herod's three great towers at the north- 
west corner, which were left standing as memorials 
of the massive nature of the fortifications. 

Of the Jews, the aged and infirm were killed; 
the children under seventeen were sold as slaves; 
the rest were sent, some to the Egyptian mines, 
some to the provincial amphitheatres, and some to 
grace the Triumph of the Conqueror.c Titus then 


of the protection of thelr own wall! There is no 
escape from this conclusion; and the above statement 
of Mr. Grove, which is strictly accurate, is a complete 
refutation of Mr. Fergusson’s theory. 8. W. 

c¢ The prisoners were collected for this final partition 
in the Court of the Women. Josephus states that 
during the process eleven thousand died! It is a 
good instance of the exaggeration in which he indulges 
on these matters; for taking the largest estimate of 
the Court of the Women (Lightfoot's), it contained 
35,000 square feet, i. ¢. little more than 3 square 
feet for each of those who died, not to speak of the 


afvantage of the strongest natural position, but also | living. 
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° aeparted, leaving the tenth legion under the com- 
mand of Terentius Rufus to carry out the work of 
demolition. Of this Josephus assures us that “the 


whole @ was so thoroughly leveled and dug up that 
no une visiting it would believe it had ever 
inhabited” (A. ./. vii. 1, § 1). 


been 
G. 





Medal of Vespasian, commemorating the capture of Jerusalem. 


From its destruction by Titus to the present time. 
— For more than fifty years after its destruction by 
Titus Jerusalem disappears from history. During 
the revolts of the Jews in Cyrenaica, Egypt, Cy- 
prus, and Mesopotamia, which disturbed the latter 
years of Trajan, the recovery of their city was never 
attempted. There is indeed reason to believe that 
Lucuas, the head of the insurgents in Egypt, led 
his followers into Palestine, where they were de- 
feated by the Roman general Turbo, but Jerusalem 
is not once mentioned as the scene of their opera- 
tions. Of its annals during this period we know 
nothing. Three towers and part of the western 
wall alone remained of its strong fortifications to 
protect the cohorts who occupied the conquered 
city, and the soldiers’ huts were long the only 
buildings on its site. But in the reign of Hadrian 
it again emerged from its obscurity, and became 
the centre of an insurrection, which the best blood 
of Rome was shed to subdue. In despair of keep- 
ing the Jews in subjection by other means, the 
Emperor had formed a design to restore Jerusalem, 
and thus prevent it from ever becoming a rallying 
point for this turbulent race. In furtherance of 
his plan he had sent thither a colony of veterans, 
in numbers sufficient for the defense of a position 
so strong by nature against the then known modes 
of attack. To this measure Dion Cassius (xix. 
12) attributes a renewal of the insurrection, while 
Eusebius asserts that it was not carried into execu- 
tion till the outbreak was quelled. Be this as it 
may, the embers of revolt, long smouldering, burst 
into a flame soon after Hadrian's departure from 
the East in A. D. 132. The contemptuous indif- 
ference of the Romans, or the secrecy of their own 
plans, enabled the Jews to organize a wide-spread 
conspiracy. Bar Cocheba, their leader, the third, 
according to Rabbinical writers, of a dynasty of the 
same name, princes of the Captivity, was crowned 
king at Bether by the Jews whe thronged to him, 
and by the populace was regarded as the Messiah. 
His armor-bearer, R. Akiba, claimed descent from 
Sisera, and hated the Romans with the fierce rancor 
of his adopted nation. All the Jews in Palestine 
flocked to his standard. At an early period in the 
revolt they became masters of Jerusalem, and at- 


“ The word used by Josephus — wepiBoros rs wé- 
Aews —may mean either the whole place, or the in- 
sinsing walls, or the precinct of the Temple. The 
statements of the Talmud perhaps imply that the 
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tempted to rebuild the Temple. The exnct date 
of this attempt is uncertain, but the fact is inferred 
from allusions in Chrysostom (Or. 3 in Jsdoos), 
Nicephorus (H. E. iii. 24), and George Cedrenus 
(Hist. Comp. p. 249), and the collateral evidence of 
a coin of the period. Hadrian, alarmed at the rapid 
spread of the insurrection, and 
the ineffectual efforts of his 
troops to repress it, summoned 
from Britain Julius Severus, 
the greatest general of his time, 
to take the command of the 
army of Judea. Two years 
were spent in a fierce guerills 
warfare before Jerusalem was 
taken, after a desperate defense 
in which Bar Cocheba perished. 
The courage of the defenders 
was shaken by the falling in of 
the vaults on Mount Zion, and 
the Romans became master 
of the position (Milman, Hist. of Jews, iii. 122). 
But the war did not end with the capture of 
the city. The Jews in great force had occupied 
the fortress of Bether, and there maintained a 
struggle with all the tenacity of despair against 
the repeated onsets of the Romans. At length, 
worn out by famine and disease, they yielded on 
the 9th of the month Ab, A. D. 135, and the 
grandson of Bar Cocheba was among the shin. 
The slaughter was frightful. The Romans, say the 
Rabbinical historians, waded to their horse-bridle 
in blood, which flowed with the fury of a mountain 
torrent. The corpses of the slain, according to the 
same veracious authorities, extended for more than 
thirteen miles, and remained unburied till the reign 
of Antoninus. Five hundred and eighty thousand 
are said to have fallen by the sword, while the 
number of victims to the attendant -calamities of 
war was countless. On the side of the Romans 
the loss was enormous, and so dearly bought was 
their victory, that Hadrian, in his letter to the 
Senate, announcing the conclusion of the war, did 
not adopt the usual congratulatory phrase. Bar 
Cocheba has left traces of his occupation of Jeru- 
salem in coins which were struck during the first 
two yenrs of the war. Four silver coins, three of 
them undoubtedly belonging to Trajan, have been 
discovered, restamped with Samaritan characters. 
But the rebel leader, amply supplied with the pre- 
cious metals by the contributions of his followers, 
afterwards coined his own money. The mint was 
probably during the first two years of the war at 
Jerusalem; the coins struck during that period 
bearing the inscription, “to the freedom of Jerv- 
salem,’ or “ Jerusalem the holy.” They are men- 
tioned in both Talmuds. 

Hadrian's first policy, after the suppreasion of 
the revolt, was to obliterate the existence of Jerv- 
salem as a city. The ruins which Titus bad lef 
were razed to the ground, and the plough passed 
over the foundations of the Temple. A colony of 
Koman citizens occupied the new city which rose 
from the ashes of Jerusalem, and their number was 
afterwards augmented by the Emperor's veteran 
legionaries. A temple to the Capitoline Jupiter 
was erected on the site of the sacred edifice of the 


foundations of the Temple only were dug up (see the 
quotations in Schwarz, p. 685); and even these seam 
to have been in existence in the time of Chryscstam 
(4d Judq@os, iii. 481). 
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Jews, and among the ornaments of the new city 
were a theatre, two market-places (3nudota), o 
building called rerpdvuugoy, and another called 
xé8pa. It was divided into seven quarters, each 
of which had its own warden. Mount Zion lay 
without the walls (Jerome, Mic. iii. 12; /tin. 
HMrervs. p. 52, ed. Wesseling). That the northern 
wall inclosed the so-called sacred places, though 
asserted by Deyling, is regarded by Miinter as a 
fable of a later date. A temple to Astarte, the 
Phoenician Venus, on the site afterwards identified 
with the sepulchre, appears on coins, with four 
columns and the inscription C. A. C., Colonia 
Elia Capitolina, but it is more than doubtful 
whether it was erected at this time. The worship 
of Serapis was introduced from Egypt. <A statue 
of the emperor was raised on the site of the Holy 
of Holies (Niceph. 4. /#. iii. 24); and it must 
have been near the same spot that the Bordeaux 
pilgrim saw two statues of Hadrian, not far from 
the “ lapis pertusus** which the Jews of his day 
yearly visited and anointed with oil (/&n. Hieros. 
p- 591). 

It was not, however, till the following year, A. D. 
136, that Hadrian, on celebrating his Vicennalia, 
bestowed upon the new city the name of lia 
Capitolina, combining with his own family title 
the name of Jupiter of the Capitol, the guardian 
deity of the colony. Christiana and pagans alone 
were allowed to reside. Jews were forbidden to 
enter on pain of death, and this prohibition re- 
mained in furce in the time of Tertullian. But the 
conqueror, thouzh stern, did not descend to wan- 
ton mockery. The swine, sculptured by the em- 
peror’s command over the gate leading to Bethle- 
hem (Euseb. Chron. Hadr. Ann. xx.) was not 
intended as an insult to the conquered race to bar 
their entrance to the city of their fathers, but was 
one of the signa militaria of the Koman army. 
About the middle of the 4th century the Jews 
were allowed to visit the neizhborhood, and after- 
wards, once a year, to enter the city itself, and weep 
over it on the anniversary of its capture. Jerome 
(on Zeph.i. 15) has drawn a vivid picture of the 
wretched crowds of Jews who in his day assembled 
at the wailing-place by the west wall of the Temple 
to bemoan the loss of their ancestral greatness. 
On the ninth of the month Ab might be seen the 
aged and decrepit of both sexes, with tattered gar- 
ments and disheveled hair, who met to weep over 
the downfall of Jerusalem, and purchased permis- 
sion of the soldiery to prolong their lamentations 
(‘et miles mercedem postulat ut illis flere plus 
liceat '’). 

So completely were all traces of the ancient city 
obliterated that its very name was in process of 
time forgotten. It was not till after Constantine 
built the Martyrion on the site of the crucifixion, 
that its ancient appellation was revived. In the 
7th canon of the Council of Nicwa the bishop of 
felia is mentioned; but Macarius, in subscribing 
to the canons, designated himself bishop of Jeru- 
salem. The name lia occurs as late as Adam- 
nanus (A. Pp. 697), and is even found in [drisi 
and Mejr ed-Din about 1495. 

After the inauguration of the new colony of 
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Holy Places had become objects of enthusiasm, and . 
the pilgrimage of Alexander, a bishop in Cappa- 
docia, and afterwards of Jerusalem, is matter of 
history. In the following century such pilgrimages ° 
became more common. The aged Empress Helena, 
mother of Constantine, visited Palestine in aA. D. 
326, and, according to tradition, erected magnifi- 
cent churches at Bethlehem, and on the Mount of 
Olives. Her son, fired with the same zeal, swept 
away the shrine of Astarte, which occupied the site 
of the resurrection, and founded in its stead a 
chapel or oratory. On the east of this was a large 
court, the eastern side being formed by the Basilica, 
erected on the spot where the cross was said to have 
been found ‘The latter of these buildings is that 
known as the Martyrion; the former was the 
church of the Anastasis, or Resurrection: their 
locality will be considered in the following section 
(p. 13824, &.). The Martyrion was conrpleted 
A. D. 339, and its dedication celebrated by a yreat 
council of bishops, first at Tyre, and afterwards 
at Jerusalem, at which Eusebius was present. In 
the reign of Julian (A. D. 862) the Jews, with the 
permission and at the instigation of the emperor, 
made an abortive attempt to lay the foundations 
of a temple. From whatever motive, Julian had 
formed the design of restoring the Jewish worship 
on Mount Moriah to its pristine splendor, and dur- 
ing his absence in the East the execution of his 
project was intrusted to his favorite, Alypius of 
Antioch. Materials of every kind were provided 
at the emperor's expense, and so great was the en- 
thusiasm of the Jews that their women took part 
in the work, and in the laps of their garments 
carried off the earth which covered the ruins of 
the Temple. But a sudden whirlwind and earth- 
quake shattered the stones of the former founda- 
tions; the workmen fled for shelter to one of the 
neighboring churches (¢xi ts trav xAnoioy iepay, 
Greg. Naz. Or. iv. 111), the doors of which were 
closed against them by an invisible hand, and a 
fire issuing from the Temple-mount raged the 
whole day and consumed their tools. Numbers 
perished in the flames. Some who escaped took 
refuve in @ portico near at hand, which fell at night 
and crushed them as they slept (Theodor. HM. £. 
ili, 15; Sozomen, v. 21; see also Ambros. £ynst. 
ad Theodusium, lib. ii. ep. 17). Whatever may 
have been the coloring which this story received as 
it passed through the hands of the ecclesiastical 
historians, the impartial narrative of Ammianus 
Marcellinus (xxiii. 1), the friend and companion in 
arms of the emperor, leaves no reasonable doubt of 
the truth of the main facts that the work was in- 
terrupted by fire, which all attributed to supernat- 
ural agency. In the time of Chrysostom the fcun- 
dations of the Temple still reinained, to which the 
orator could appeal (ad Jucdeos, iii. 431; Paris, 
1636). The event was regarded as a judginent of 
Giod upon the impious attempt of Julian to falsify 
the predictions of Christ: a position which Bishop 
Warburton defends with great skill in his treatise 
on the subject. , 

During the fourth and fifth centuries Jerusalem 
became the centre of attraction for pilgrims from 
all regions, and its bishops contended with those 


fElia the annals of the city again relapse into an! of (esarea for the supremacy; but it was not ull 
obscurity which is only represented in history by aj after the council of Chalcedon (451-453) that it 
sist’ of twenty-three Christian bishops. who filled’ was made an independent patriurchate. In the 
ap the interval between the election of Marcus, the! theological controversies which followed the decision 
Girst of the series, and Macarius in the reign of | of that council with regard to the two natures of 
Constantine. Alrealy in the third century the‘ Christ, Jerusalem bore its share with other oriental 
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ehurches, and two of its bishops were deposed by 
Monophysite fanatics. The synod of Jerusalem in 
a. D. 536 confirmed the decree of the synod of 
Constantinople avainst the Monophysites. 

In 529 the Emperor Justinian founded at Jeru- 
salem a splendid church in honor of the Virgin, 
which has been identified by most writers with the 
building known in modern tines as the Mosque 
el-Aksa, but of which probably no remains now 
exist (see p. 1329). [Against this view see Amer. 
ed. § IV.] Procopius, the historian, ascribes to 
the same emperor the erection of ten or eleven 
monasteries in the neighborhood of Jerusalem and 
Jericho. Eutychius adds that he built a hospital 
for strangers in Jerusalem, and that the church 
above mentioned was bezun by the patriarch Elias, 
and completed by Justinian. Later in the same 
century Gregory the Great (590-604) sent the abbot 
Probus to Jerusalem with a larze sum of money, 
and endowed a hospital for pilerims, which Robin- 
son suggests is the same as that now used by the 
Muslims for the like purpose, and called by the 
Arabs et- Takiych. 

For nearly five centuries the city had been free 
from the horrors of war. The merchants of the 
Mediterranean sent their ships to the coasts of 
Syria, and Jerusalem became a centre of trade, as 
well as of devotion. But this rest was roughly 
broken by the invading Persian army under Chos- 
roes [[., who swept through Syria, drove the impe- 
rial troops before them, and, after the capture of 
Antioch and Damascus, marched upon Jerusalem. 
A multitude of Jews from Tiberias and Galilee fol- 
lowed in their train. The city was invested, and 
taken by assault in June, 614; thousands of the 
monks and clergy were slain; the suburbs were 
burnt, churches demolished, and that of the Holy 
Sepulchre injured, if not consumed, by fire. The 
invading army in their retreat carried with them 
the patriarch Zacharias, and the wood of the true 
cross, besides multitudes of captives. During the 
exile of the patriarch, his vicar Modestus, supplied 
with money and workmen by the munificent John 
Eleemon, patriarch of Alexandria, restored the 
churches of the Resurrection and Calvary, and 
also that of the Assumption. After a struggle of 
fourteen years the imperial arms were again victo- 
rious, and in 628 Heraclius entered Jerusalem on 
foot, ut the head of a triumphal procession, bearing 
the true cross on his shoulder. The restoration of 
the churches is, with greater probability, attributed 
by William of Tyre to the liberality of the empe- 
ror (/Zist. i. 1). 

The dominion of the Christians in the Holy City 
was now rapidly drawing to a close. After an ob- 
stinate defense of four months, in the depth of 
winter, against the impetuous attacks of the Arabs, 
the patriarch Sophronius surrendered to the Khalif 
Oniar in person A. D. 637. The valor of the be- 
sieved extorted unwilling admiration from the vic- 
tors, and obtained for them terms unequaled for 
leniency in the history of Arab conquest. The 
Khalif, after ratifying the terms of capitulation, 
which secured to the Christians liberty of worship 
in the churches which they had, but prohibited the 
erection of more, entered the city, and was met at 
the gates by the patriarch. Sophronius received 
him with the uncourteous exclamation, “ Verily 
this is the abomination of desolation, spoken of by 
Daniel the prophet, standing in the holy place!” 
and the chronicler does not forget to record the 
ragged dress and * Satanic hypocrisy “ of the hardy 
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khalif (Cedrenus, Hist. Comp. 426). Omar then, 
in company with the patriarch, visited the Chureh 
of the Kesurrection, and at the Muslim time of 
prayer knelt down on the eastern steps of the 
Basilica, refusing to pray within the buildings, in 
order that the possession of them might be secured 
to the Christians. Tradition relates that he re- 
quested a site whereun to erect a mosque for the 
Mohammedan worship, and that the patriarch as- 
signed him the spot occupied by the reputed stone 
of Jacob’s vision: over this he is said to hase built 
the mosque afterwards known by his name (fut vchii 
Chron. ii. 285; Ockley, Hist. of Sar. pp. 205-214, 
Bohn), and which still exists in the S. E. cormer 
of the Aksa. Henceforth Jerusalem became fer 
Muslims, as well as Christians, a sacred place. and 
the Mosque of Omar shared the honors of pilgrimage 
with the renowned Kaaba of Becca. 

In the reign of Charlemagne (771-814) ambas- 
sadors were sent by the Emperor of the West to 
distribute alms in the Holy City, and on ther 
return were accompanied by envoys from the en- 
lightened Khalif Hariin er-Rashid, bearing to 
Charlemagne the keys of Calvary and the Holy 
Sepulchre. But these amenities were not of lung 
continuance. The dissensions which ensued upwm 
the death of the khalif spread to Jerusalem. and 
churches and convents suffered in the general 
anarchy. About the same period the feud bet ween 
the Joktanite and Ishmaetite Arabe assumed an 
alarming aspect. The former, after devastating the 
neighboring region, made an attempt upon Jeru- 
salem, but were repulsed by the siynal valor of its 
garrison. In the reign of the Khalif el-Motasem 
it was held for a time by the rebel chief Tamin 
Abu-Hareb. 

With the fall of the Abassides the Holy City 
passed into the hands of the Fatimite conqueror 
Muez, who fixed the seat of his empire at Musr el- 
Kahirah, the modern Cairo (A. D. 969). Under the 
Fatimite dynasty the sufferings of the Christians in 
Jerusalem reached their height, when el-Hakem, 
the third of his line, ascended the throne (a. n. 
996). The church of the Holy Sepulchre. which 
had been twice dismantled and burnt within the 
previous seventy years (Iutych. Ana. ii. 529, 530; 
Cedren. Hist. Comp. p. 661), was again demolished 
(Ademari Chron. Aa. D. 1010), and its successor 
was not completed till A. p. 1048. A small chapel 
(* oratoria valde modica,’’ Will. Tyr. viii. 3) sup- 
plied the place of the magnificent Basilica on Gel- 
gotha. 

The pilgrimages to Jerusalem in the 11th cen- 
tury became a source of revenue to the Muslims, 
who exacted a tax of a byzant from every visitor to 
the Holy Sepulchre. Among the most remarkalle 
pilgrimages of this century were those of Robert 
of Normandy (1035), Lietbert of Cambray (105+), 
and the German bishope (1065). 

In 1077 Jerusalem was pillaged by Afsis the 
Kharismian, commander of the army sent by Melek 
Shah against the Syrian dominions of the khalif. 
About the year 1084 it waa bestowed by Tutush, 
the brother of Melek Shah, upon Ortok, chief of a 
Turkman horde under his command. From this 
time till 1091 Ortok was emir of the city, and on 
his death it was held as a kind of fief by his sons 
Ighazy and Sukman, whose severity to the Chris- 
tians became the proximate cause of the Crusades. 
Rudhwan, son of Tutush, made an ineffectual attack 
upon Jerusalem in 1096. ‘The city was ultimately 
taken, after a siege of forty days, by Afdal, vizir 
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of the khalif of Egypt, and for eleven months had 
been governed by the Emir Iftikar ed-Dauleh, when, 
on the 7th of June, 1099, the crusading army ap- 
peared before the walls. After the fall of Antioch 
in the preceding year the remains of their numerous 
host marched along between lebanon and the sea, 
passing Byblos, Beyrout, and ‘Tyre on their road, 
and so through Lydda, Ramleh, and the ancient 
Emmaus, to Jerusalem. ‘The crusaders, 40,000 
in number, but with little more than 20,000 effective 
troops, reconnoitred the city, and determined to 
attack it on the north. Their camp extended from 
the Gate of St. Stephen to that beneath the tower 
of David. Godfrey of Lorraine occupied the extreme 
left (East): next him was Count Robert of Flanders: 
Robert of Normandy held the third place; and 
Tancred was posted at the N. W. corner tower, after- 
wards called by his name. Raymond of Toulouse 
uriginally encamped against the West Gate, but 
afterwards withdrew haif his force to the part be- 
tween the city and the church of Zion. At the 
tidings of their approach the khalif of Egypt gave 
orders for the repair of the towers and walls; the 
fountains and wells for five or six miles round (Will. 
Tyr. vii. 23), with the exception of Siloam, were 
stopped, as in the days of Hezekiah, when the city 
was invested by Sennacherib’s host of Assyrians. 
Un the fifth day after their arrival the crusaders 
uttacked the city and drove the Saracens from the 
outworks, but were compelled to suspend their 
uperations till the arrival of the Genoese engineers. 
Another month was consumed in constructing 
enzines to attack the walls, and meanwhile the 
Lesierers suffered all the horrors of thirst in a burn- 
ing sun. At length the engines were completed 
and the day fixed for the assault. On the night 
of the 13th of July Godfrey had changed his plan of 
attack, and removed his engines to a weaker part 
of the wall between the Grate of St. Stephen and 
the corner tower overlooking the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat on the north. At break of day the city was 
assaulted in three points at once. Tancred and 
Kayinond of Toulouse attacked the walls opposite 
their own positions. Night only separated the com- 
batants, and was spent by both armies in prepara- 
tions for the morrow's contest. Next day, after 
seven hours’ hard fighting, the drawbridge from 
Godfrey's Tower was let down. (Godfrey was first 
upon the wall, followed by the Count of Flanders 
and the Duke of Normandy; the northern gate was 
thrown open, and at three o'clock on Friday the 
15th of July Jerusalem was in the hands of the 
cruswers. Raymond of Toulouse entered without 
opposition by the Zion Gate. ‘The carnage was 
terrible: 10,000 Muslims fell within the sacred 
inclosure. Order was gradually restored, and God- 
frev of Bouillon elected king (Will. Tyr. viii.). 
t.burches were established, and for eighty-eight 
years Jerusalem remained in the hands of the 
Christians. In 1187 it was retaken by Saladin 


a * Some account of Jerusalem as it now is will be 
found under the head of Modern Jerusalem, appended 
to the present article (Amer. ed.). This review of 
the vicissitudes of the Holy City would be incomplete 
without such an addition. H. 

» @ This article of Mr. Fergusson on the “ Topography 
of the City " is one of great value, aside altogether 
from the correctness or incorrectness of his peculiar 
views respecting the identification of Mount Zion and 
the site of the Holy Sepulchre. On these particular 
points his views, though approved by some in England 
amd supported by no little ingenuity, are not those 
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after a siege of several weeks. Five years afterwarda 
(1192), in anticipation of an attack by Richard of 
England, the fortifications were strengthened and 
new walls built, and the supply of water again cut 
off (Barhebr. Chron. p. 421). During the winter 
of 1191-2 the work was prosecuted with the utmost 
vigor. Fifty skilled masons, sent by Alaeddin of 
Mosul, rendered able assistance. and two thousand 
Christian captives were pressed into the service. 
The Sultan rode round the fortificatiuns each day 
encouraging the workmen, and even brought them 
stones on his horse's saddle. His sons, his brother 
Malek al-Adel, and the Emirs ably seconded his 
efforts, and within six months the works were 
completed, solid and durable as a rock (Wilken, 
Kreuzziige, iv. 457, 458). The walls and towers 
were demolished by order of the Sultan Melek el- 
Mu’adhdhem of Damascus in 1219, and in this 
defenseless condition the city was ceded to the 
Christians by virtue of the treaty with the Emperor 
Frederick If. An attempt to rebuild the walls in 
1239 was frustrated by an assault by David of 
Kerak, who dismantled the city anew. In 1243 it 
again came into the hands of the Christians, and 
in the following year sustained a siege by the wild 
Kharismian hordes, who slaughtered the priests and 
monks who had taken refuige in the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and after plundering the city with- 
drew to Gaza. After their departure Jerusalem 
again reverted to the Moliammedans, in whose 
hands it still remains. The defeat of the Christians 
at Gaza was followed by the occupation of the Holy 
City by the forces of the Sultan of Evypt. 

In 1277 Jerusalem was nominally annexed to the 
kingdom of Sicily. In 1517 it passed under the 
sway of the Ottornan Sultan Selim I., whose suc- 
cessor Suliman built the present walls of the city 
in 1542. Mohammed Aly, the Pasha of Egypt, 
took possession of it in 1832. In 1834 it was 
seized and held for a time by the Fellahin during 
the insurrection, and in 1840, after the bombard- 
ment of Acre, was again restored to the Sultan. 

Such in brief is a sketch of the checkered for- 
tunes of the Holy City since its destruction by 
Titus.¢ The details will be found in Gibbon‘s 
Decline and Fall; Prof. Robinson's Bisl. Res. i 
365-407; the Rev. G. Williams’ Holy City, vol. i. 
Wilken’s Gesck. der Kreuzziige ; Veyling’s Diss. 
de Asli Capitoline orig. et historia; and Bp. 
Miinter’s History of the Jewish War under Trajun 
and Hadrian, translated in Kobinson's Bibliotheca 
Sacra, pp. 393-455. W. A. W 


III. ToPoGRAPHY OF THE Cirty.? 


There is perhaps no city in the ancient world the 
topography of which ought to be so easily deter- 
mined as that of Jerusalem. In the first place, the 
city always was small, and is surrounded by deep 
valleys, while the form of the ground within its 
limits is so strongly marked that there never could 


which Biblical scholars generally entertain. We insert 
therefore (at the eud of the article) a somewhat ex- 
tended examination of his theory on this part of the 
subject, by Dr. Wolcott, who writes with the advantage 
of a perronal knowledge of the localities in question. 
We pursue this course, instead of setting aside or 
abridging the article, both as an act of justice to Mr 
Fergusson, who enjoys a high reputation as an 
architect and archeologist and as required also by 
our pledge to the reader to omit nothing in this edition 
of the Dictionary which he would find in the English 
edition. H 
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apparently be any great difficulty in ascertaining 
ite general extent, or in fixing its more prominent 
features; and on the other hand we have in the 
works of Josephus a more full and complete topo- 
graphical description of this city than of almost 
any other in the ancient world. It is certain that 
he was intimately acquainted with the localities he 
describes, and as his copious descriptions can be 
tested by comparing them with the details of the 
siege by Titus which he afterwards narrates, there 
ought to be no ditticulty in settling at least all the 
main points. Nor would there ever have been any, 
but for the circumstance that for a long period after 
the destruction of the city by Titus, the place was 
practically deserted by its original inhabitants, and 
the continuity of tradition consequently broken in 
upon; and after this, when it again appears in his- 
tory, it is as a sacred city, and at a period the most 
uncritical of any known in the modern history of 
the world. During at least ten centuries of what 
are called most properly the dark agea, it was 
thouvht necessary to find a locality for every event 
mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures which had 
taken place within or near its walls. These were 
in Inost instances fixed arbitrarily, there being no 
constant tradition to guide the topographer, so that 
the confusion which has arisen has become perplex- 
ing, toa degree that can only be appreciated by 
those who have attempted to unravel the tangled 
thread; and now that long centuries of constant 
tracition have added sanctity to the localities, it is 
extremely difficult to shake one's self free trom its 
influence, and to investigate the subject in that 
critical spirit which is necessary to elicit the truth 
so long buried in obscurity. 

It is only by taking up the thread of the narra- 
tive from the very beginning, and admitting nothing 
which cannot be proved, either by direct testimony 
or by local indications, that we can hope to clear 
up the mystery; but, with the ample materials 
that still exist, it only requires that this should be 
done in order to arrive at a correct determination 
of at least all the principal points of the topography 
of this sacred city. 

So little has this been done hitherto, that there 
are at present befure the public three distinct views 
of the topography of Jerusalem, so discrepant from 
one another in their most essential features, that a 
disinterested person might fairly feel himself justi- 
fied in assuming that there existed no real data for 
the determination of the points at issue, and that 
the disputed questions must forever remain in the 
same unsatisfactory state as at present. 

1. The first of these theories is the most obvious, 
and haa at all events the great merit of simplicity. 
It consists in the belief that all the sacred localities 
were correctly ascertained in the early ages of 
Christianity; and, what is still more important, 
that none have been chanyed during the dark ages 
that followed, or in the numerous revolutions to 
which the city has been exposed. Consequently, 
inferring that all which the traditions of the Middle 
Ages have handed down to us may be implicitly 
relied upon. ‘The advantages of this theory are so 
manifest, that it is little wonder that it should be 
so popular and find so many advocates. 

The first person who ventured publicly to express 
his dissent from this view was Korte, a German 
printer, who travelled in Palestine about the year 
1728. On visiting Jerusalem be was struck with 
the apparent impossibility of reconciling the site of 
the present church of the Holy Sepulchre with the 
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exigencies of the Bible narrative, and on his retura 
home published a work denying the authenticity 
of the so-called sacred localities. His heresies ex- 
cited very little attention at the time, or for long 
afterwards; but the spirit of inquiry which has 
sprung up during the present century has revived 
the controversy which has so long been dormant, 
and many pious and earnest men, both Protestant 
and Catholic, have expressed with more or less dis- 
tinctuess the difficulties they feel in recunciling the 
assumed localities with the indications in the Bible. 
The arguments in favor of the present localities 
being the correct ones are well summed up by the 
Rev. George Williams in his work on the Holy 
City, and with the assistance of Professor Willia all 
has been said that can be urged in: favor of their 
authenticity. Nothing can exceed the ingenuity 
of the various hypotheses that are brought forward 
to explain away the admitted difficulties of the 
case; but we look in vain for any new facts to 
counterbalance the significance of those so often 
urged on the other side, while the continued appeals 
to faith and to personal arguments, do not inspire 
confidence in the soundness of the data brought 
forward. 

2. Professor Robinson, on the other hand, in his 
elaborate works on Valestine, has brought together 
all the arguments which frum the time of Korte 
have been accumulating against the authenticity of 
the medizval sites and traditions. He has done 
this with a power of logic which would probally 
have been conclusive had he been able to carry the 
argument to its legitimate conclusion. His want 
of knowledye of architecture and of the principles 
of architectural criticism, however, prevented him 
from perceiving that the present church of the Holy 
Sepalchre was wholly of an age subsequent to that 
of the Crusades, and without a trace of the style of 
Constantine. Nor was he, from the same causes, 
able to correct in a single instance the erronccus 
adscriptions given to many other buildings in Jeru- 
salem, whose dates might have afforded a clew to 
the mystery. When, in consequence, he announced 
as the result of his researches the melancholy con- 
clusion, that the site of the Holy Sepulchre was 
now, and must in all probability for ever remain a 
mystery, the effect was, that those who were opposed 
to his views clung all the more firmly to those they 
before entertained, preferring a site and a sepulchre 
which had been hallowed by the tradition of ages 
rather than launch forth on the sboreless sea of 
speculation which Dr. Kobinson’s negative con- 
clusion opened out before them. 

3. The third theory is that put forward by the 
autbor of this article inthis “ Essay on the Ancient 
Topography of Jerusalem.” It agrees generally 
with the views urged by all those from Korte to 
Robinson, who doubt the authenticity of the present 
site of the sepulchre; but instead of acquiescing in 
the desponding view taken by the latter, it goes on 
to assert, for reasons which will be given hereafter, 
that the building now known to Christians as the 
Mosque of Omar, but by Moslems called the Dome 
of the Rock, is the identical church which Con- 
stantine erected over the Rock which contained the 
Tomb of Christ. 

If this view of the topography can be maintained, 
it at once sets to rest all questions that can pos- 
sibly arise as to the accordance of the sacred sites 
with the Bible narrative; for there is no doubt but 
that at the time of the crucifixion this locality was 
outside the walls, ‘near the judgment-eeat,"’ and 
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‘towards the country;"’ and it agrees in every 
espect with the minutest indication of the Scrip- 
tures. ‘ 

It confirms all that was said by Eusebius, and 
all Christian and Mohammedan writers before the 
time of the Crusades, regarding the sacred localities, 
and brings the Jewish, Christian, and Mohammedan 
topography into order, and explains all that before 
was so puzzling. 

It substitutes a building which no one doubts 
was built long before the time of the Crusades, for 
one which as undoubtedly was erected after that 
event; and one that now possesses in its centre a 
mass of living rock with one eave in it exactly as 
described by Eusebius, for one with only a small 
tabernacle of marble, where no rock ever was seen 
by human eyes; and it groups together buildings 
undoubtedly of the age of Constantine, whose juxta- 
position it is otherwise impossible to account for. 

A theory offering such advantages as these ought 
either to be welcomed by all Christian men, or 
assailed by earnest reasoning, and not rejected 
without good and solid objections being brought 
against it. For it never can be unimportant even 
to the best established creeds to deprive scoffers of 
every opportunity for a sneer, and it is always wise 
to offer to the wavering every testimony which may 
tend to confirm them in their faith. 

The most satisfactory way of investigating the 
subject will probably be to commence at the time 
of the greatest prosperity of Jerusalem, immedi- 
ately before its downfall, which also happens to be 
the period when we have the greatest amount of 
knowledge regarding its features. If we can de- 
termine what was then its extent, and fix the more 
important localities at that period, there will be no 
great difficulty in ascertaining the proper sites for 
the events which may have happened either before 
or after. All that now remains of the ancient city 
of course existed then; and the descriptions of Jo- 
sephus, in so far as they are to be trusted, apply to 
the city as he then saw it; so that the evidence is 
at that period more complete and satisfactory than 
at any other time, and the city itself being then at 
its greatest extent, it necessarily included all that 
existed either before or afterwards. 

It will not be necessary here to dwell upon the 
much disputed point of the veracity of the his- 
torian on whose testimony we must principally rely 
in this matter. 
every new discovery, every improved plan that has 
been made, has served more and more to confirm 
the testimony of Josephus, and to give a higher 
idea of the minute accuracy of his local knowledge. 
In no one instance has he yet been convicted of any 
material error in describing localities in plan. 
Many difficulties which were thought at one time 
to be insuperable have disappeared with a more 
careful investigation of the data; and now that the 
city has been carefully mapped and explored, there 
seems every probability of our being able to recon- 
cile all his descriptions with the appearance of the 


It will be sufficient to remark that | | 
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statements whenever he speaks of heights or de- 
scribes the arrangement of buildings which had 
been destroyed in the siege, and of which it may 
be supposed no record or correct description then — 
existed. He seems to have felt himself at liberty 
to indulge his national vanity in respect to these, 
but to have been checked when speaking of what 
still existed, and could never be falsified. The con- 
sequence is, that in almost all instances we may im- 
plicitly rely on anything he says with regard to the 
plan of Jerusalem, and as to anything that existed 
or could be tested at the time he wrote, but must 
receive with the greatest caution any assertion with 
regard to what did not then remain, or respecting 
which no accurate evidence could be adduced to 
refute his statement. 

In attempting to follow the description of Jo- 
sephus there are two points which it is necessary 
should be fixed in order to understand what fol- 
lows. 

The first of these is the position and dimensions 
of the Temple; the second the position of the 
Tower Hippicus. 

Thanks to modern investigation there now seems 
to be little difficulty in determining the first, with 
all the accuracy requisite to our present purposes. 
The position of the Tower Hippicus cannot be de- 
termined with the same absolute certainty, but can 
be fixed within such limits as to allow no reason- 
able doubts as to its locality. 

I. Site of the Temple. — Without any excep- 
tion, all topographers are now agreed that the 
Temple stood within the limits of the great area 
now known as the Haram, though few are agreed 
as to the portion of that space which it covered; 
and at least one author places it in the centre, and 
not at the southern extremity of the inclosure. 
With this exception all topographers are agreed 
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No. 1.— Remains of Arch of Bridge. (S. W. angle 


of Haram.) 


that the southwestern angle of the Haram area was 
one of the angles of the ancient Jewish Termple. 
In the first place it is admitted that the Temple 


existing localities. So much indeed is this the case | 
that one cannot help suspecting that the Roman was a rectangle, and this happens to be the only 
army was provided with surveyors who could map | right angle of the whole inclosure. In the next 
out the localities with very tolerable precision; and | place, in his description of the great Stoa Basilica 
that, though writing at Rome, Josephus had before |of the Temple, Josephus distinctly states that it 
him data which checked and guided him in all he | stood on the southern wall and overhung the valley 
said as to horizontal dimensions. This becomes | (Ant. xv. 16, § 5). Again, the discovery of the re- 
more probable when we consider how moderate all mains of the arch of a bridge, commencing about 
these are, and how consistent with existing remains. | 40 feet from the S. W. angle in the western wall, 
and compare them with his strangely exaggerated and consequently coinciding with the centre of the 
83 
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great Stoa (as will be shown under the head Tem- 
PLE), 80 exactly corresponds with the description 
of Josephus (Ant. xiv. 4,§ 2: B. J. i. 2, §§ 5, 2, 
ii. 16, § 2, vi. 6, § 3, vi. 7, § 1) as in itself to be 
sufficient to decide the question.¢ The size of the 
stones and the general character of the masonry at 
the Jews’ Wailing-place (wood-cut No. 2) in the 
western wall near its southern extremity have been 
vonsidered by almost all topographers as a proof 
that the wall there formed part of the substruc- 
tures of the Temple; and lastly, the discovery of 
one of the old gateways which Josephus (B. J. vi. 
6, § 2) mentions as leading from the ‘Temple to Par- 
bar, on this side, mentioned by Ali Bey, ii. 226, and 
Dr. Barclay (City of the Great King, p. 490), be- 
sides minor indications, make up such a chain of 
proof as to leave scarcely a doubt on this point. 

The extent of the Temple northwards and east- 
wards from this point is a question on which there 
is much less agreement than with regard to the 
fixation of its southwestern angle, though the evi- 
dence, both written and local, points inevitably to 
the conclusion that Josephus was literally correct 
when he said that the Temple was an exact square 
of a stadium, or 600 Greek feet, on each side (Ant. 
xv. 11, § 3). This assertion he repeats when de- 
scribing the great Stoa Basilica, which occupied the 
whole of the southern side (xv. 11, § 9); and again, 
in describing Solomon's, or the eastern portico, he 
says it was 400 cubits, or 600 feet, in extent (xx. 
10, § 7); and lastly, in narrating the building of 
the Temple of Solomon (viii. 3, § 9), he says he 
elevated the ground to 400 cubits, meaning, as the 
context explains, on each side. In fact there is no 
point on which Josephus repeats himself so often, 
and is throughout so thoroughly consistent. 

There is no other written authority on this sub- 
ject except the Talmud, which asserts that the 


« * This arch is known among travellers as “ Rob- 
inson’s Arch.’? Though Dr. Robinson was not the 
first to recognize these projecting stones as connected 
with some ancient bridge or viaduct, he was’ unques- 
tionably the first to identify them with the bridge so 
particularly described by Josephus. (See Bibl. Rrs., 
2d ed., i. 287 ff., and 606 ff.). It will be observed that 
these stones spring out of the Haram wall on the east 
side of the Tyropceon. One of the most remarkable of 
the recent discoveries at Jerusalem is the disinterring 
of the oppssite buttress or pier of the bridge on the 
western side of the valley, and of the stones of the 
pavement which formed the floor of this causeway. 

The following account of this discovery is drawn up 
from the report of Lieut. Warren, who superintended 
the excavation: “At the depth of about 55 feet a 
gallery from one of the shafts was traced along an 
ancient artificial cutting in the solid rock until it was 
stopped by a mass of masonry, constructed of Sine 
beveled stones of great size, and evidently still remain- 
ing in their original position. This masonry, of which 
three courses remain, proved to be the lowermost portion 
of the original western pier of ‘ Robinson’s Arch.’ .. . 
The remains of the pier consist of ‘ splendid stones’ 
of a peculiarly hard texture, of great magnitude and 
in perfect preservation ; the lowest course, resting on 
the rock, is 3 feet 6 inches high, and the next 3 feet 9 
inches — the height of the large stones still visible, 
above the present surface of the ground in the Haram 
wall. The pier was rather more than 12 feet in thick- 
ness east and west; and it was constructed not asa 
solid mass, but so built with the great stones (already 
mentioned), that it had a hollow space in the inside, 
with openings leading to this spave through the ex- 
Yerior masonry ; and thus the whole pier may be said 
to 4e made up of smaller ones... . 
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Temple was a square of 500 cubits each side 
( Mishna, ¥. 334); but the Rabbis, as if aware that 
this assertion did not coincide with the localities, 
immediately correct themselves by explaining that 
it was the cubit of 15 inches which was meant, 
which would make the side 625 feet. Their author- 
ity, however, is so questionable, that it is of the 
least possible consequence what they said or meant. 


No. 2. — Jews’ Wailing-Place. 


The instantia crucis, however, is the exi 
remains, and these confirm the description of Jo- 
sephus to the fullest possible extent. Proceeding 
eastward along the southern wall from the south- 
western angle we find the whole Haram area filled 
up perfectly solid, with the exception of the great 
tunnel-like entrance under the Mosque el-Aksa, 
until, at the distance of 600 feet from the angle, 
we arrive at a wall running northwards at right 


* East of these remarkable and most interesting 
remains of this arch-pier, and on a level with the rock 
surface, a pavement of stone was found to extend to- 
wards the Haram wall; and here, on this pavement, 
upwards of 50 feet beneath the present surface, when 
they had cleared away a cavern-like space sufficiently 
large for them to examine the ancient relics that were 
lying before them, the explorers discovered, ranged in 
two lines north and south, and huddled together just 
as they fell, the actual voussoirs, or wedge-shaped 
arch-stones, of which when in its complete condition, 
the great viaduct of Robinson’s Arch had been con- 
structed. That viaduct had led from the Jerusalem 
on the western portion of the rock-plateau that 
formed the site of the city, over the Tyropeeon Valley 
—to the Temple on Zion — the eastern portion. . . 
The great arch, its span 41 feet 6 inches and its width 
upwards of 50 feet, which supported this causeway, 
was broken down by command of Titus, when at 
length the whole of Jerusalem had fallen into his 
power; and the arch-stones, hard, and their forms 
still as clearly defined as when they fell, and each ne 
weighing at least 20 tons, may now be seen in the 
excavated cavern, at the bottom of the shaft, preserved 
in safety while hidden from sight through eighteen cen- 
turies by the gradually accumulating covering of ruins 
and earth, that at length rose 50 feet above them. . . 
It would be difficult to find any relic of ancient times 
more interesting than this broken archway. The 
Apostles must very often have passed over it, while 
yet the arch remained entire ; and so also must their 
Master and ours often have passed over it with them.” 
(See Report of the Palestine Exploration Fund, for 
1867-68, pp. 52-58 (by Lieut. Warren), and the article 
Expioration of Palestine. in The Quiver, p. 619, by 
Rev. C. Boutell (Lond. 1858).) i. 
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angles to the southern wall, and bounding the solid | eter (Ant. xv. 11, § 5), so that, if this were so, the 
space. Beyond this point the Haram area is filled | foundations must have been practically about half 
up with a series of light arches supported on square|the area of the columns they supported. Even 
piers (shown in the annexed woodcut, No. 3), the| this is not all: the piers in the vaults are so irreg- 
whole being of s0 slight a construction that it may ularly spaced, sone 17, some 20 or 21, and one 
be affirmed with absolute certainty that neither the even 30 feet apart, that the pillars of the Stoa 
Stoa Basilica, nor any of the larger buildings of | must have stood in most instances on the crown or 
the Temple, ever stood on them. The proof of this | sides of the arches, and these are a0 weak (as may 
is not difficult. Taking Josephus’s account of the| be seen from the roots of the trees above having 
great Stoa as we find it, he states that it consisted | struck through them) that they could not for one 
of four rows of Corinthian pillars, 40 in each row. | hour have supported the weight. In fact there can 
If they extended along the whole length of the| be no doubt whatever that the buildings of the 
present southern wall they must have been spaced | Temple never stood on this frail prop, and also that 
between 23 and 24 feet apart, and this, from our | no more solid foundations ever existed here; for the 
knowledge of the works of the ancients, we may | bare rock is everywhere visikle, and if ever more 
assert to be architecturally impossible. But, far} solidly built upon, the remains of such construc- 
more than this, the piers that support the vaults in | tions could not have disappeared. In so far, there- 
question are only about 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 3 | fore, as the southern wall is concerned, we may rest 
inches square, while the pillars which it is assumed | perfectly satisfied with Josephus's description that 
they supported were between 5 and 6 feet in diam-! the Temple extended east and west 600 feet. 





No. 8. — Section of vaults in S. E. angle of Haram, 


The position of the northern wall is as easily ; which the vaults extend northwards immediately 
fixed. If the Temple was square it must have com- | beyond the eastern wall of the Temple is sufticie:t 
menced at a point 600 fect from the southwest to show that such a depression once existed here as 
anizle, and in fact the southern wall of the platform | to justify his expression. But. whatever importance 
which now surrounds the so-called Mosque of Omar | niay be attached to these indefinite words, they 
runs parallel to the southern wall of the inclosure, | never can be allowed to outweigh the written dimen- 
at a distance of exactly UU feet, while westward it | sions and the local indications, which show that the 
is continued in a causeway which crosses the valley | 'emple never could have extended more than 600) 
just 600 feet from the southwestern angle. It may | feet from the western wall. 
also be mentioned that from this point the western| It has been objected to this conclusion that if 
wall of the Haram area no longer follows the same | the ‘Temple were only 600 feet square, it would he 
direction, but inclines slightly to the westward, in-| impossible to find space within its walls for all the 
dicating a difference (though perhaps not of much | courts and buildings mentioned by Josephus and 
value) in the purpose to which it was applied.|in the Talmud. ‘his difficulty, however, has no 
Moreover the south wall of what is now the plat-| real foundation in fact, and the mode in which the ~ 
form of the Dome of the Rock runs eastward from | interior may have been arranced, so as to meet all 
the western wall for just 600 feet; which again|the exigencies of the case, will be explained in 
wives the same dimension for the north wall of the| treating of the TEMpLe. But in the mean while 
‘Vemple as was found for tle southern wall by the | it seems impossible to escape from the conclusion 
limitation of the solid space before the commentce- | that the square space indicated by shading in the 
ment of the vaults. All these points will be now | plan (wood-cut No. 4) was the exact area occupied 
clear by reference to the plan on the next page| by the Jewish Temple as rebuilt by Herod, and as 
(wood-cut No. 4), where the dimensions are stated | described by Josephus. [Against this view, see § 


in English feet, according to the best available au-|[V. Amer. ed.] 4 
thorities, not in Greek feet, which alone are used in| II. Htpjicus.—Of all the towers that once 
the text. adorned the city of Jerusalem only one now exists 


The only point in Josephus’s description which | in anything like a state of perfection. Being in the 
seems to have misled topographers with regard to| centre of the citadel, on one of the most elevated 
these dimensions is his assertion that the Temple | points of the city, it strikes the traveller's eye 
extended from one valley to the other (Ant. xv. 11, | whichever way he turns; and from its prominence 
§ 5). If he had named the valley or identified it | now, and the importance which Josephus ascribes 
in any way with the Valley of Kedron this might | to the tower Hippicus, it has been somewhat hastily 
have been a difficulty; but as it is only a valley it | assumed that the two are identical. ‘lhe reasons, 
@ of leas importance, especially as the manner in | however, azainst this assumption are too cogent tc 
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allow of the identity being admitted. Josephus 
gives the dimensions of the Hippicus as 25 cubits, 
or 37} feet square, whereas the tower in the citadel 
is 56 feet 6 inches by 70 feet 3 inches (Rob. Bibl. 
Res. 1st ed. i. 456), and, as Josephus never dimin- 
ishes the size of anything Jewish, this alone should 
make us pause. Even if we are to assume that it 
is one of the three great towers built by Herod, as 
far as its architecture is concerned, it may as well 
be Phasaélus or Mariamne as Hippicus. Indeed its 
dimensions accord with the first named of these far 
better than with the last. But the great test is 
the locality, and unfortunately the tower in the 
citadel hardly agrees in this respect in one point 
with the description of Josephus. In the first place 
he makes it a corner tower, whereas, at the time he 
wrote, the tower in the citadel must have been in a 
reentering angle of the wall, as it is now. In the 
next he says it was “over against Psephinus” 
(B. J. v. 4, § 3), which never could be said of this 
tower. Again, in the same passage, he describes 
the three towers as standing on the north side of 
the wall. If this were so, the two others must have 
been in his time in the centre of the citv, where 
Herod never would have placed them. They also 
are said to have stood on a height, whereas east- 
ward of the citadel the ground falls rapidly. Add 
to these that the position of the army of Titus when 
he sat down before Jerusalem is in itself almost 
suticient to settle the point. After despatching 
the 10th Legion to the Mount of Olives he located 
himself with the principal division of his army 
opposite the Tower Psephinus, but his right wing 
ss fortified itself at the tower called Hippicus, and 
was distant in like manner about two stadia from 
the city” (B. J. v. 3, § 5). It is almost im- 
possible to apply this passage to the tower in the 
citadel, against which no attack ever was made or 
intended. Indeed, at no period of the sieze did 
Titus attempt to storm the walls situated on the 
heights. His attack was made from the northern 
plateau, and it was there that his troops were en- 
camped, and consequently it must have been 
opposite the angle now occupied by the remains 
called the Aasr Jalud that they were placed. From 
the context it seems almost impossible that they 
could have been encamped in the valley opposite 
the present citadel. 

These, and other objections which will be noticed 
in the sequel, seem fatal to the idea of the tower in 
the citadel being the one Josephus alludes to. But 
at the northwestern angle of the present city there 
are the remains of an ancient building of beveled 
masonry and large stones, like those of the founda- 
tions of the Temple (Rob. Bild. Rea. i. 471; Schultz, 
95; Krafft, 37, &c.), whose position answers so com- 
pletely every point of the locality of Hippicus as 
described by Josephus, as to leave no reasonable 
doubt that it marks the site of this celebrated 
edifice. It stood and stands “on the northern side 
of the old wall" — “on a heicht,” the very highest 
point in the town — “over against Psephinus *’ — 

@ © Nothing could seam to be more palpable to an 
observer, than that in the Tower of Duvid, so called, 
in the present citadel of Jerusaiem, we have the r- 
mains of ove of the three great Herodian towers,spared 
by Titus, when the city was demolished (B. J. vi. 7, 
§ 1). No theory, which would make it more modern, 
ean explain the structure. Its lower part bears every 
mark of antiquity, and ita cubic solidity (an unusual 
@ature) accords with Josephus's description of these 
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‘ig a corner tower,’’ and just such a one as would 
naturally be taken as the starting-point for the 
description of the walls. Indeed, if it had hap- 
pened that the Kasr Jalud were as well preserved 
as the tower in the citadel, or that the latter had 
retained only two or three courses of its masonry, 
it is more than probable that no one would have 
doubted that the Kasr Jalud was the Hippicus; 
but with that tendency which prevails to ascribe a 
name to what is prominent rather than to what is 
less obvious, these remains have been overlooked, 
and difficulties have been consequently introduced 
into the description of the city, which have hitherto 
seemed almost insuperable.¢ 

Il. Walls. — Assuming therefore for the present 
that the Kasr Jalud, as these ruins are now popu- 
larly called, is the remains of the Hippicus, we have 
no difficulty in determining either the direction or 
the extent of the walls of Jerusalem, as described 
by Josephus (B. J. v. 4, § 2), and as shown in 
Plate I. 

The first or old wall began on the north at the 
tower called Hippicus, and, extending to the Xystus, 
joined the council house, and ended at the west 
cloister of the Temple. Its southern direction is 
described as passing the Gate of the Essenes (prob- 
ably the modern Jaffa Gate), and, bending above 
the fountain of Siloam, it reached Ophel, and was 
joined to the eastern cloister of the Temple. The 
importance of this last indication will be apparent 
in the sequel when speaking of the third wall. 

The second wall began at the Gate Gennath, in 
the old wall, probably near the Hippicus, and passed 
round the northern quarter of the city, inclosing, 
as will be shown hereafter, the great valley of the 
Tyropeon, which leads up to the Damascus Gate; 
and then, proceeding southward, joined the fortress 
Antonia. Recent discoveries of old beveled masonry 
in the immediate proximity of the Damascus Gate 
leave little doubt but that, so far at least, its direc- 
tion was identical with that of the modern wall; 
and some part at least of the northern portion of 
the western wall of the Haram area is probably 
built on its foundations. 

The third wall was not commenced till twelve 
years after the date of the Crucifixion, when it was 
undertaken by king Herod Ayrippa; and was in- 
tended to inclose the suburbs which had grown out 
on the northern sides of the city, which before this 
had been left exposed (B. J. v. 4, § 2). It began 
at the Hippicus, and reached as far as the tower 
Psephinus, till it came opposite the monument of 
Queen Helena of Adiabene; it then passed by the 
sepulchral monuments of the kings — a well-known 
locality — and turning south at the monument of 
the Fuller, joined the old wall at the valley called 
the Valley of Kedron. This last is perhaps the 
most important point in the description. If the 
Temple had extended the whole width of the modern 
Haram area, this wall must have joined its northemn 
cloister, or if the whole of the north side of the 
Temple were covered by the tower Antonia it might 


towers. (B. J. v. 4, § 8.) If it was either of them, it 
must have been Hippicus, for Phasaélus and Mariamne 
lay east of it, and there could not have been a fortress 
west of this point. Its position relative to the site of 
the Temple, and to the wall which stretched between 
them, along the northern brow of Zion, barmonises 
with this view. The ruins of Aiil‘at el-Jalid offer no 
rival claim — suggesting nothing more than a modern 
bastion and an ancient wall. S. W. 
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have been said to have extended to that fortress, 
but in either of these cases it is quite impossible 
that it could have passed outside the present Haram 
wall sv as to meet the old wall at the svutheastern 
angle of the Temple, where Josephus in his de- 
scription makes the old wall end. There does not 
seem to be any possible solution of the difficulty, 
except the one pointed out above, that the Temple 
was only 600 feet square; that the space between 
the Temple and the Valley of Kedron was not in- 
closed within the walls till Agrippa's time, and 
that the present eastern wall of the Haram is the 
identical wall built by that king — a solution which 
not only accords with the words of Josephus but 
with all the local peculiarities of the place. 

It may also be added that Josephus's description 
(B. J. v. 4, § 2) of the immense stones of which 
this wall was constructed, fully bears out the ap- 
pearance of the great stones at the angles, and does 
away with the necessity of supposing, on account 
of their magnificence, that they are parts of the 
substructure of the Temple proper. 

After describing these walls, Josephus adds 
that the whole circumference of the city was 33 
stadia, or nearly four English miles, which is as 
near as may be the extent indicated by the localities. 
He then adds (B. J. v. 4, § 3) that the number of 
towers in the old wall was 60, the middle wall 40, 
and the new wall 99. Taking the distance of these 
towers as 150 feet from centre to centre, which is 
probably very near the truth on the average, the 


first and last named walls are as nearly as may be | 


commensurate, but the middle wall is so much too 
short that either we must assume a mistake soume- 
where, or, what is more probable, that Josephus 
enumerated the towers not only to where it ended 
at the Antonia, but round the Antonia and Temple 
to where it joined the old wall above Siloam. With 
this addition the 150 feet again is perfectly con- 
sistent with the facts of the case and with the 
localities. Altogether it appears that the extent 
and direction of the walls is not now a matter ad- 
mitting of much controversy, and probably would 
never have been so, but fur the difficulties arising 
from the position of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which will be alluded to hereafter.¢ 

IV. Antonia. — Before leaving the subject of 
the walls, it may be well to fix the situation of the 
Turris Antonia, as far as the data at our command 
will admit. It certainly was attached to the Temple 
buildings, and on the northern side of them; but 
whether covering the whole space, or only a portion, 
has been much disputed. After stating that the 
Temple was foursquare, and a stadium on each side, 
Josephus goes on to say (B. J. v. 5, § 2), that with 
Antonia it was six stadia in circumference. The 
most obvious conclusion from this would be that 
the Antonia was of the same dimensions as the 
Temple, and of the form shown in the diagram 
(wood-cut No. 5), where A marks the Temple, and 
B Antonia, according to this theory. In other 


a ® Josephus (B. J. v. 4, § 4, vi. 8, § 1) representa 
the old wall, with its towers, to have been carried 
along the brow of an eminence, increasing their ap- 
parent elevation. The course given in the preceding 
map (Plate I) could never have been the line which 
he describes. 

This wall extended from Hippicus to the Xystus, 
which was an open place, used for popular assemblies, 
on the eastern brow of Zion, and connected by the 
bridge with the Temple. (B. J. ii. 16, § 3, vi. 6, § 2, 
ri. 8,§ 1.) A glance at the map will show that in 
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words, it assumes that the Antonia occupied prec 
tically the platfurm on which the so-called Mosque 
of Omar now stands, and there is nothing in the 
locality to contradict such an assumption (see B. J 





No. 6. 


vi. 5, § 4). On the contrary, the fact of the Sakhna 
being the highest rock in the immediate neigh! or- 
hood would confirm all we are told of the situation 
of the Jewish citadel. There are, however, certain 
facts mentioned in the account of the sieze which 
render such a view uearly if not quite untenable. 
It is said that when ‘Titus reviewed his army on 
Bezetha (B. J. v. 9, § 1), the Jews looked on from 
the north wall of the Temple. If Antonia, on higher 
ground, and probably with higher walls, had inter- 
vened, this could not have been possible: and the 
expression must have been that they looked on 
from the walls of Antonia. We have also a passage 
(B. J. v. 7, § 3) which makes this even clearer; it 
is there asserted that “John and his faction de 
fended themselves from the tower Antonia. and 
from the northern cloisters of the Temple, and fought 
the Romans*’ (from the context evidently simul- 
taneously) * before the monument of king Aler- 
ander.’’ We are therefore forced to adopt the 
alternative, which the words of Josephus equally 
justify, that the Antonia was a tower or keep 
attached to the northwestern angle of the Tempk, 
as shown in the plan. Indeed, the words of Jose 
phus hardly justify any other interpretation: for he 
says (B. J. v. 5, § 8) that “it was situated at the 
corner of two cloisters of the court of the Temple — 
of that on the west, and that on the north.’ Prob- 
ably it was surrounded by a wall, inclosing courts 
and other appurtenances of a citadel. and with its 
inclosing wall at least two stadia in circuit. Jt may 
have been two and a half, or even three, as shown 
in the diagram (wood cut No. 6), where C marks 
the size and position of the Antonia on the sup 
position that its entire circumference was two stadia, 
and D D the size it would attain if only three of its 
sides were counted, and if Josephus did not recku 
the four stadia of the Temple as a fixed quantits, 
and deducted the part covered by the fortress from 
the whole sum; but in this instance we have 10 
local indication to guide us. The question bas be 
come one of no very great importance, as it is quite 
certain that, if the Temple was only 600 feet square, 
it did not occupy the whole of the northern half of 


No. 6. 





this feature the line given does not correspond with 
the description. 

The third wall, as above stated, joined the (south- 
ward part of the) old wall at the valley called the 
Valley of Kidron. It could not, then, have joined it 
at the point indicated in the text and map, for this 
point lies between the Kidron and the Tyropcocon valleys, 
more than one third of the distance from the former. 
The specification which this writer considers “ the 
most important point in the description,” is claimed 
by Dr. Robinson in support of the theory which be 
seeks to displuce. (Bidl. Res. 1. 461.) 8s. WV 
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the Haram area, and consequently that neither was 
the “ poul of Bethesda " its northern ditch, nor the 
tuck on which the governor’s house now stands its 
rock foundation. With the Temple area fixed as 
above, by no hypothesis could it be made to stretch 
as far as that; and the object, therefore, which 
many topographers had in view in extending the 
dimensions, must now be abandoned.@ 

V. Hills and Valleys. — Notwithstanding the 
very great degree of certainty with which the site 
of the Temple, the position of the Hippicus, and 
the direction of the walls may be determined, there 
are still one or two points within the city, the 
positions of which have. not yet been fixed in so 
satisfactory a manner. ‘Topographers are still at 
issue ag to the true direction of the upper part of 
the Tyropeon Valley, and, consequently, as to the 
position of Acra, and various smaller points de- 
pendent on the fixation of these two. Fortunately 
the determination of these points has no bearing 
whatever on any of the great historical questions 
arising out of the topography: and though it would 
no doubt be satisfactory if they could be definitively 
settled, they are among the least important points 
that arise in discussing the descriptions of Josephus. 

The difficulty of determining the true course of 
the upper part of the Tyropeeon valley is caused by 
our inability to determine whether Josephus, in 
describing the city (B. J. v. 4, § 1), limits his de- 
scription to the city of Jerusalem, properly so called, 
ua circumscribed by the first or old wall, or whether 
he includes the City of David also, and speaks of 
the whole city as inclosed by the third or great 
wall of Avrippa. In the first case the Tyropaon 
must have been the depreasion leading from a spot 
opposite the northwest angle of the ‘Temple towards 
the .Jatfa Gate; in the second it was the great valley 
leading from the same point northwards towards 
the Damascus Gate. 

The principal reason for adopting the first hy- 
pothesis arises from the words of Josephus hiniself, 
who describes the Tyropceon as an open space or 
depression within the city, at ‘which the corre- 
sponding rows of houses on both hills end” (2. J. 
v. 4, § 1). This would exactly answer the position 
of a valley running to the Jaffa Gate, and conse- 
quently within the old walls, and would apply to 
such a ravine as might easily have been obliterated 
by accumulation of rubbish in after times; but it 
is not so easy to see how it can be made applicable 
to such a valley as that running towards the Da- 
mascus Gate, which must have had a wall on either 
side, and the slope of which is so gradual, that then, 
as now, the “rows of houses "’ might — though it 
by no means follows that they must — have run 
across it without interruption. We cannot indeed 
apply the description to this valley, unless we assume 
that the houses were built close up to the old wall, 
so as to leave almost no plain space in front of it, 
or that the formation of the bottom of the valley 
was originally steeper and narrower than it now is. 
On the whole, this view presents perhaps less dif- 
ficulty than the obliteration of the other valley, 
which its most zealous advocates are now forced to 
admit, after the most patient search; added to the 
ditSculty that must have existed in carrying the old 
wall across its gorge, which Josephus would have 
hinted at had it existed. 


@ ®The opposite view, namely, that the fortress 
Antonis apparently occupied the whole northern part 
of the present ilaram area, is strongly presented by 
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The direct evidence seems so nearly balanced, 
that either hypothesis might be adupted if we were 
content to fix the position of the hill Acra from 
that of this valley, as is usually done, instead of 
from extraneous evidence, as we fortunately are able 
to do with tolerable certainty in this matter. 

In all the transactions mentioned in the 12th 
and 13th books of the Antiquitics, Josephus com- 
monly uses the word “Axpa as the corresponding 
term to the Hebrew word Jfeézidsh, translated 
stronghold, fortress, and tower in the books of the 
Maccabees, when speaking of the fortress which ad- 
joined the Temple in the north; and if we might 
assume that the hill Acra and the tower Acra were 
one and the same place, the question might be con- 
sidered as settled. 

It is more than probable that this was so, for in 
describing the “upper market place,’’ which was 
called the “citadel” by David (3. J. ve. § 1), 
Josephus uses the word @povpiov, which he also 
applies to the Acra after it was destroyed (And. xiii. 
16, § 5), or Bdpis, as the old name apparently 
immediately before it was rebuilt by Herod, and by 
him called the Antonia (.4ut. xviii. 4, § 3). 

It is also only by assuming that the Acra was 
on the Temple Hill that we can understand the 
position of the valley which the Asmoueans filled 
up. It certainly was not the northern part of the 
Tyropeeon which is apparent at the present day, 
nor the other valley to the westward, the filling up 
of which would not have joined the city to the 
Temple (B. J. v. 4, § 1). It could only have been 
a transverse valley running in the direction of, and 
nearly in the position of, the Via Dolorosa. 

It is true that Josephus describes the citadel or 
Acra of Jerusalem (Ant. xiii. 4, 9) as situated in 
the “lower city" (éy rf xarw wdAei, xii. 5, § 4, 
B. J. i. 1, § 4), which would equally apply to either 
of the assumed sites, were it not that he qualifies 
it by saying that it was built so high as to dominate 
the Temple, and at the same time lying close to it 
(Ant. xii. 9, § 3), which can only apply to a build- 
ing situated on the Temple Hill. It must also be 
observed that the whole of the Temple Lill is very 
much lower than the hill on which the city itself 
was located, and, consequently, that the Temple 
and its adjuncts may, with great propriety, be 
called the lower city, as contradistinguished from 
the other half, which, from the superior elevation 
of the plateau on which it stands, is truly the upper 
city. 

If we adopt this view, it will account for the 
great leveling operations which at one time have 
been carried on at the northwestern angle of the 
Haram area, and the marks of which have been 
always a puzzle to antiquaries. These are utterly 
unmeaning on any hypothesis yet suggested, for so 
far from contributing to the defense of any work 
erected here, their effect from their position must 
have been the very reverse. But if we admit that 
they were the works which occupied the Jews for 
three years of incessant labor (int. xiii. 7, § 6) 
after the destruction of the Acra, their appearance 
is at once accounted for, and the description of 
Josephus made plain. 

If this view of the matter be correct, the word 
duplxupros (B. J. v. 6, § 1), about which so much 
controversy has been raised, must be translated 


Dr. Robinson, in Bibl. Sacra, iii. 616-684. Also in 
Bidl. Res., 1862, pp. 230-243. 8. WwW. 
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~ sloping down on either side,” a meaning which it but it is not assumed that more than from 60,000 
will bear equally as well as “ gibbous,” which is | to 70,000 were under its roof at the same moment. 
usually affixed to it, and which only could be ap-{| Any one who was in the building on these days 
plied if the hill within the old wall were indicated. j will recollect how impossible it was to move from 

On reviewing the whole question, the great pre-; one place to another; how frightful in fact the 
ponderance of evidence seems to be in favor of the} crush was both in the galleries and on the floor, 
assumption that the hill Acra and the citadel Acra "and that in many places even standing rovni could 
were one and the same place ; that Acra was sit- | hardly be obtained; yet if 600,000 or 700,00u people 


uated on the northern side of the Temple, on the 
same hill, and probably on the same spot, originally 
occupied by David as the stronghold of Zion (2 Sam. 
v. T-9), and near where Baris and Antonia after- 
wards stood; and consequently that the great 
northern depression running towards the Damascus 
Gate is the ‘l'yropeon valley, and that the Valley of 
the Asmoneans was a transverse cut, separating 
the hill Bezetha from the Acra or citadel on the 
Temple Hill. 

If this view of: the internal topography of the 
city be granted, the remaining hills and valleys fall 
into their places easily and as a matter of course. 
The citadel, or upper market-place of Josephus, was 
the modern Zion, or the city inclosed within the 
old wall; Acra was the ancient Zion, or the hill on 
which the Temple, the City of David, Baris, Acra, 
and Antonia, stood. It lay over against the other; 
and apparently between these two, in the valley, 
stood the lower city, and the place called Millo. 
Bezetha was the well-defined hill to the north of 
the Temple, just beyond the valley in which the 
Piscina Probatica was situated. The fourth hill 
which Josephus enumerates, but does not name, 
must have been the ridge between the last-named 
valley and that of the Tyropceon, and was separated 
from the Temple Hill by the Valley of the As- 
moneans. The other minor localities will be pointed 
out in the sequel as they occur in order.¢ 


VI. Pepulution. — There is no point in which | 30 


the exaggeration in which Josephus occasionally 
indulyes is more apparent than in speaking of the 
population of the city. The inhabitants were dead; 
no record remained; and to magnify the greatness 
of the city was a compliment to the prowess of the 
conquerors. Still the assertions that three millions 
were collected at the Passover (B. ./. vi. 9, § 3); 
that a million of people perished in the siege; that 
100,000 escaped, etc., are so childish, that it is sur- 
prising any one could ever have repeated them. 
Even the more moderate calculation of ‘Tacitus of 
60,000 inhabitants, is far beyond the limits of prob- 
ability.° 

Placing the Hippicus on the farthest northern 
point possible, and consequently extending the walls 
as far as either authority or local circumstances will 
admit, still the area within the old walls never could 
have exceeded 180 acres. Assuming, as is some- 
times done, that the site of the present Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre was outside the old walls, this 
area must be reduced to 120 or 130 acres; but 
taking it at the larger area, its power of accom- 
modating such a multitude as Josephus describes 
may be illustrated by reference to a recent example. 
The great Exhibition Building of 1851 covered 18 
acres — just a tenth of this. On three days near 
‘ta closing 100,000 or 105,000 persons visited it; 





@ * for an answer to the speculations under this 
head, sec, in part, Bild. Sacra, ili. 417-438, Rob. Brot. 
R-’*. 1852, pp. 207-211, and, in part, section IV., 
below. 8. W 


b It is instructive to compare these with the moderate 
GQgures of Jeremiah (lii. 28-30) where he enumerates | 


were in Jerusalem after the fall of the outer wall 
(almost at the beginning of the siege), the crowd 
there must have been denser than in the Crystal 
Palace; eating, drinking, sleeping, or fighting, lit- . 
erally impossible; and considering how the site of a 
town must be encumbered with buildings, 300,.K0 
in Jerusalem would have been more crowded than 
were the sight-seers at the Crystal Palace in iu 
most crowded moments. 

But fortunately we are not left to such vague 
data as these. No town in the east. can be pointed 
out where each inhabitant has not at least 50 square 
yards on an average allowed to him. In some of 
the crowded cities of the west, such as parts of 
London, Liverpool, Hamburg, etc., the space is 
reduced to about 30 yards to each inhabitant; but 
this only applies to the poorest and more crowded 
places, with houses many stories high, not to cities 
containing palaces and public buildings. London, 
on the other hand, averages 200 yards of superficial 
space fur every person living within ita precincta. 
But, on the lowest estimate, the ordinary popula- 
tion of Jerusalem must have stood nearly as ful- 
lows: Taking the area of the city inclosed by the 
two old walls at 750,000 yards, and that inclused by 
the wall of Ayrippa at 1,500,000, we have 2,250.40 
for the whole. ‘l'aking the population of the old 
city at the probable number of one person to 50 
yards we have 15,000, and at the extreme limit of 
yards we should have 25,000 inhabitants for the 
old city. And at 100 yards to each individual in 
the new city about 15,000 more; so that the popt- 
lation of Jerusalem, in its days of greatest pros- 
perity, may have amounted to frum 30,000 to 45,- 
000 souls, but could hardly ever have reached 
50,000; and assuming that in times of festival one 
half were added to this amount, which is an extreme 
estimate, there may have been 60,000 or 70,000 in 
the city when Titus came up against it. As no one 
would stay in a beleaguered city who had a home to 
flee to, it is hardly probable that the men who came 
up to fight for the defense of the city would equal 
the number of women and children who would seek 
refuge elsewhere; so that the prubability is that 
about the usual population of the city were in it at 
that time. 

It may also be mentioned that the army which 
Titus brought up against Jerusalem did not exceed 
from 25,000 to 30,000 effective men of all arma, 
which, takiug the probabilities of the case, is al out 
the number that would be required to attack a for- 
tified town defended by from 8,000 to 10,000 men 
capable of bearing arms. Had the garrison been 
more numerous the siege would have been improb- 
able, but taking the whole incidents of Josephus's 
narrative, there is nothing to lead us to suppose 
that the Jews ever could have mustered 10,00 


the number of persons carried into eaptivity by Nebe- 
chadnezzur in three deportations from both city anJ 
province as only 4,600, though they seem to bave swept 
off every one who could go, nearly depopuiating the 
place. 
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sorabatants at any period of the siege; half that 
aumber is probably nearer the truth. The main 
interest this question has in a topographical point 
of view, is the additional argument it atlords for 
placing Hippicus as far north as it has been placed 
above, and yvenerally to extend the walls to the 
greatest extent justitiable, in order to accommodate 
a population at all worthy of the greatness of the 
city. It is also interesting as showing the utter 
impossibility of the argument of those who would 
except the whole northwest corner of the present 
city from the old walls, so as to accommodate the 
Holv Sepulchre with a site outside the walls, in 
acc ordance with the Bible narrative. 

VIL. Zion. — One of the great difficulties which 
has perplexed most authors in examining the ancient 
topography of Jerusalem, is the correct fixation of 
the locality of the sacred Mount of Zion. It can- 
not be disputed that from the time of Constantine 
downwards to the present day, this name has been 
applied to the western hill on which the city of 
Jerusalem now stands, and in fact always stood. 

Notwithstanding this, it seems equally certain 
that up to the time of the destruction of the city 
by Titus, the name was applied exclusively to the 
eastern hill, or that on which the Temple stood. 

Unfortunately the name Zion is not found in the 
works of Josephus, so that we have not his assist- 
ance, which would be invaluable in this case, and 
there is no passage in the Bible which directly 
asserts the identity of the hills Moriah and Zion, 
though many which cannot well be understood 
without this assumption. The cumulative proof, 
however, is such as almost perfectly to supply this 
want. 

From the passages in 2 Sam. v. 7, and 1 Chr. 
xi. 5-8, it is quite clear that Zion and the city of 
David were identical, for it is there said, “ David 
took the castle of Zion, which is the City of David." 
« And David dwelt in the castle, therefore they 
called it the City of David. And he built the city 
round about, even from Millo round about, and 
Joab repaired the rest of the city.” This last ex- 
pression would seem to separate the city of Jeru- 
salem which was repaired, from that of David 
which was built, though it is scarcely distinct enough 
to be relied upon. Besides these, perhaps the most 
distinct passage is that in the 48th Psalm, verse 2, 
where it is said, “ Beautiful for situation, the joy 
of the whole earth, is Mount Zion, on the sules of 
the north, the city of the great King,’’ which it 
seems almost impossible to apply to the modern 
Zion, the most southern extremity of the city. 
There are also a great many passages in the Bible 
where Zion is spoken of as a separate city from 
Jerusalem, as for instance, “ For out of Jerusalem 
shall go forth a remnant, and they that escape out 
of Mount Zion”’ (2 K. xix. 31). Do good in thy 
guod pleasure unto Zion; build thou the walls of 
Jerusalem” (Ps. li. 18). “The Lord shall yet 
comfort Zion, and shall yet choose Jerusalem "’ 
(Zech. i. 17). ‘“ For the people shall dwell in Zion 
at Jerusalem’ (Is. xxx. 19). ‘The Lord shall 
roar out of Zion, and utter his voice from Jeru- 
salem ”* (Joel iii. 16; Am. i. 2). There are also 
numberless passages in which Zion is spoken of as 
a Holy place in such terms as are never applied to 
Jerusalem, and which can only be understood as 
spplied to the Holy Temple Mount. Such expres- 
sions, for instance, as “I set my king on my holy 
bill of Zion’ (Ps. ii. 6)— * The Lord loveth the 
gates of Zion more than all the dwellings of Jacob" 
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(Ps. Ixxxvii. 2)— “The “Lord has chosen Zion” 
(Ps. exxxii. 13) — “ The city of the Lord, the Zion 
of the Holy One of Israel *’ (Is. lx. 14) — “ Arise ye, 
and let us go up to Zion to the Lord"’ (Jer. xxxi. 
6) — “ Thus saith the Lord, I am returned to Zion ”’ 
(Zech. viii. 3) — “I am the Lord thy God, dwelling 
in Zion, my holy mountain’? (Joel iii. 17) — “ For 
the Lord dwelleth in Zion’? (Joel iii. 21), and 
many others, which will occur to every one at all 
familiar with the Scriptures, seem to us to indicate 
plainly the hill of the Temple. Substitute the word 
Jerusalem for Zion in these passages, and we feel 
at once how it grates on the ear; for such epithets 
as these are never applied to that city; on the con- 
trary, if there is a curse uttered, or term of dis- 
paragement, it is seldom applied to Zion, but always 
to her unfortunate sister, Jerusalem. It is never 
said, — The Lord dwelleth in Jerusalem; or, loveth 
Jerusalem; or any such expression, which surely 
would have occurred, had Jerusalem and Zion been 
one and the same place, as they now are, and gen- 
erally supposed to have been. Though these cannot 
be taken as absolute proof, they certainly amount 
to strong presumptive evidence that Zion and the 
Temple Hill were one and the same place. There 
is one curious passage, however, which is scarcely 
intellizible on any other hypothesis than this; it is 
known that the sepulchres of David and his suc- 
cessors were on Mount Zion, or in the City of David, 
but the wicked king Ahaz for his crimes was buried 
in Jerusalem, “in the city,’ and “not in the 
sepulchres of the kings ’* (2 Chr. xxviii. 27). Je 
horam (2 Chr. xxi. 20) narrowly escaped the same 
punishment, and the distinction is so marked that 
it cannot be overlooked. The modern sepulchre of 
David (Neby Datd) is, and always must have been 
in Jerusalem; not, as the Bible expressly tells us, 
in the city of David, as contradistinguished from 
the city of the Jebusites. 

When from the Old Testament we turn to the 
Books of the Maccabees, we come to some passages 
written by persons who certainly were acquainted 
with the localities, which seem to fix the site of 
Zion with a considerable amount of certainty; as, 
for instance, ‘* They went up into Mount Zion, and 
saw the sanctuary desolate and the altar profaned, 
and the shrubs growing in the courts as a forest” 
(1 Mace. iv. 37 and 60). “ After this went Nicanor 
up to Mount Zion, and there came out of the 
sanctuary certain persons"? (1 Mace. vii. 33), and 
several others, which seem to leave no doubt that 
at that time Zion and the Temple Hill were con- 
sidered one and the same place. It may also be 
added that the Rabbis with one accord place the 
Temple on Mount Zion, and though their authority 
in matters of doctrine may be valueless, still their 
traditions ought to have been sutticiently distinct 
to justify their being considered as authorities on a 
merely topographical point of this sort. There is 
also a passage in Nehemiah (iii. 16) which will be 
alluded to in the next section, and which, added to 
the above, seems to leave very little doubt that in 
ancient times the name of Zion was applied to the 
eastern and not to the western hill of Jerusalem. 
[See § IV. Amer. ed.] 

VILL. Topography of the Book of Nehemiah. — 
The only description of the ancient city of Jeru- 
salem which exists in the Bible, so extensive in 
form as to enable us to follow it as a topographical 
description, is that found in the Book of Nehemiah, 
and although it is hardly sufficiently distinct to 
enable us to settle all the moot points, it contains 
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stich valuable indications that it is well worthy of | of the Temple; most probably in the valley be 


the most attentive examination. 
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No 7.— Diagram of places mentioned in dedication 
of walls. 


The easiest way to arrive at any correct conclu- 
sion regarding it, is to take first the description of 
the Dedication of the Walls in ch. xii. (31-40), and 
drawing such a diagram as this, we easily get at 
the main features of the old wall at least. 

The order of procession was that the princes of 
Judah went up upon the wall at some point as 
nearly as possille opposite to the Temple, and one 
half of them, turning to the right, went towards 
the Dung Gate, ‘and at the Fountain Gate, which 
was over against them" (or, in other words, on the 
opposite or Temple side of the city), “ went up by 
the stairs of the City of David at the going up of 
the wall, above the house of David, even unto the 
Water Gate eastward.’’ The Water Gate, therefore, 
was one of the southern gates of the Temple, and 
the stairs that led up to it are here identified with 
those of the City of David, and consequently with 
Zion. 

The other party turned to the left, or north- 
wards, and passed from beyond the tower of the 
furnaces even ‘“‘unto the broad wall,'’ and passing 
the Gate of Ephraim, the Old Gate, the Fish Gate, 
the towers of Hananeel and Meah, to the Sheep 
Gate, “stood still in the Prison Gate,’* as the other 
party had in the Water Gate. ‘So stood the two 
companies of them that gave thanks in the house 
of God.” 

If from this we turn to the third chapter, which 
gives a description of the repairs of the wall, we 
have no ditticulty in identifying all the places men- 
tioned in the first sixteen verses, with those enu- 
merated in the 12th chapter. The repairs began 
at the Sheep Gate on the north side, and in imme- 
diate proximity with the Temple, and all the places 
named in the dedication are again named, but in 
the reverse order, till we come to the Tower of the 
Furnaces, which, if not identical with the tower in 
the citadel, so often mistaken for the Hippicus, 
nust at least have stood very near to it. Mention 
is then made, but now in the direct order of the 
dedication, of «the Valley Gate,” the “« Dung Gate,” 
“the Fountain Gate; "’ and lastly, the “stairs that 
go down from the City of David.’ Between these 
last two places we find mention made of the pool 
of Siloah and the king's garden, so that we have 
long passed the so-called sepulchre of David on the 
modern Zion, and are in the inimediate proximity 


WATERGATE | 


tween the City of David and the city of Jerusalem 
What follows is most important (ver. 16), “ Aftet 
him repaired Nehemiah, the son of Azbuk, the 
ruler of the half part of Beth-zur, unto the place 
over against the sepulchres of David, and to the 
pool that was made, and unto the hvouse of the 
mighty.” This passage, when taken with the con- 
text, seems in itself quite suthcient to set at rest 
the question of the position of the City of David, 
of the sepulchres of the kings, and consequently of 
Zion, all which could not be mentioned aiter Si- 
loah if placed where modern tradition has located 


| them. 


If the chapter ended with the 16th verse, there 
would be no difficulty in determining the sites men- 
tioned above, but unfortunately we have, accurding 
to this view, retraced our steps very nearly to the 
point from which we started, and have got through 
only half the places enumerated. ‘Two hypotheses 
may be suggested to account for this ditticulty; 
the one that there was then, as in the time of 
Josephus, a second wall, and that the remaining 
names refer to it; the other that the first 16 verses 
refer to the walls of Jerusalem, and the remaining 
16 to those of the City of David. An attentive con- 
sideration of the subject renders it almost certaiu 
that the latter is the true explanation of the case. 

In the enumeration of the places repaired, in the 
last part of the chapter, we have two which we 
know from the description of the dedication really 
belonged to the Temple. The prison-court (iii. 
25), which must have been connected with the 
Prison Gate, and, as shown by the order of the ded- 
ication, to have been on the north side of the Tem- 
ple, is here also connected with the king's high 
house; all this clearly referring, as shown above, tw 
the castle of David, which originally occupied the 
site of the Turris Antonia. We have on the op- 
posite side the “ Water Gate," mentioned in the 
next verse to Ophel, and consequently as clearly 
identified with the southern gate of the Temple. 
We have also the Horse Gate, that by which Atha- 
liah was taken out of the ‘Temple (2 K. xi. 16; 2 
Chr. xxiii. 15), which Josephus states led to the 
Kedron (Ant. ix. 7, § 3), and which is here men- 
tioned as connected with the priests’ houses, and 
probably, therefore, a part of the Temple. Men- 
tion is also made of the house of Eliashib, the 
high-priest, and of the eastern gate, probably that 
of the Temple. In fact, no place is mentioned in 
these last verses which cannot be more or less di- 
rectly identified with the localities on the Temple 
Hill, and not one which can be located in Jerusalem. 
The whole of the City of David, however, was so 
completely rebuilt and remodeled by Herod, that 
there are no local indications to assist us in ascer- 
taining whether the order of description of the 
places mentioned after verse 16 proceeds along the 
northern face, and round by Ophel, and up behind 
the Temple back to the Sheep Gate; or whether, 
after crossing the causeway to the armory and 
prison, it does not proceed along the western face 
of the Temple to Ophel in the south, and then 
along the eastern face, back along the northern, to 
the place from which the description started. The 
latter seems the more probable hypothesis, but the 
determination of the point is not of very great con- 
sequence. It is enough to know that the descrip- 
tion in the first 16 verses applies to Jerusalem, and 
in the last 16 to Zion, or the City of David; aa 
this is sufficient to explain almost all the dithcult 
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passages in the Old Testament which refer to the 
ancient topography of the city. [See § IV., Amer. 
ed. 


IX. Waters of Jerusalem. — The above deter-. 
mination explains most of the difficulties in under- 
standing what is said in the Bible with regard to the 
water-aupply of the city. Like Mecca, Jerusalem 
seems to have been in all ages remarkable for some 
secret source of water, from which it was copiously 
supplied during even the worst periods of siege 
and famine, and which never appears to have failed 
during any period of its history. The principal 
source of this supply seems to have been situated 
to the north; either on the spot known as the 
‘camp of the Assyrians,'’ or in the valley to the 
northward of it. ‘The earliest distinct mention of 
these springs is in 2 Chr. xxxii. 4, 30, where Hez- 
ekiah, fearing an attack from the Assyrians. 
“stopped the upper water-course of Gihon, and 
brought it straight down to the west side of the 
City of David;’’ and again “he fortified the city, 
and brought in water into the midst thereof, and 
digged the rock with iron, and made wells for wa- 
ter’’ (Ecclus. xlviii. 17), in other words, he brought 
the waters under ground down the valley leading 
from the Damascus Gate, whence they have been 
traced at the present day “to a pool which he 
made’ between “the two walls," namely, those of 
the cities of David and Jerusalem. Thanks to the 
researches of Drs. Robinson and Barclay, we know 
how correct the description of Tacitus is, when he 
describes the city as containing, “fons perennis 
aquse et cavati sub terra montes,” etc., for yreat 
rock-cut reservoirs have been found under the Tein- 
ple area, and channels connecting them with the 
fountain of the Virgin, and that again with the 
pool of Siloam; and many others may probably yet 
be discovered. 

It would appear that originally the overflow 
from the great reservoir under the Temple area 
must have been by some underground channels, 
probably alongside of the great tunnel under the 
Mosque el-Aksa. This may at least be inferred 
from the form of the ground, as well as from the 
fact of the southern gate of the ‘'emple being called 
the Water Gate. This is further confirmed by the 
fact that when the Caliph Omar was searching for 
the Sakrah or Holy Rock, which was then covered 
with filth by the Christians (Jelal Addin, p. 174), 
he was impeded by the water which “ran down 
the steps of the gate, so that the greater part of 
the steps were under water: ’’ a circumstance which 
might very well occur if these channels were ob- 
structed or destroyed by the ruins of the Temple. 
Of course, if it is attempted to apply this tradition 
to the Sakrah under the ‘ Dome of the Rock,’’ it 
is simply absurd; as, that being the highest point 
in the neighborhood, no water could lie around it: 
but applying it to the real Sakrah under the Aksa, 
it is not only consistent with facts, but enables us 
to understand one more circumstance with regard 
to the waters of Jerusalem. It will require, how- 
ever, a more critical examination than even that of 
Dr. Barclay before we can feel quite certain by 
which channel the underground waters were co’- 
lected into the great “excavated sea’’ (wood-cut 
No. 4) under the Temple, or by what exact means 
the overflow was managed. 

A considerable portion of these waters was at one 
time diverted to the eastward to the great reservoir 
known sometimes as the pool of Bethesda, but, 
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shown above, more properly the “ piscina probatica,” 
and which, from the curiously elaborate character 
of its hydraulic masonry, must ulways have been 
intended asa reservoir of water, and never could 
have been the ditch of a fortification. From the 
wood-cut No. 8 it will be perceived that the masonry 
consists first of large blocks of stone, 18 or 2C 
inches square, marked A. The joints between 
their courses have been hollowed out to the depth 
of 8 inches, and blocks 16 inches deep inserted in 
them. The interstices are then filled up with 
smaller stones, 8 inches deep, B. These are cov- 
ered with a layer of coarse plaster and concrete (C), 
and this ugain by a fine coating of plaster (D) half 
an inch in thickness. It is impossible to conceive 
such elaborate pains being taken with a ditch of a 
fortress, even if we had any reason to suppose that 
a wet ditch ever formed part of the fortifications 
of Jerusalem; but its locality, covering only one 
half of one side of the assumed fortress, is suf- 
ficient to dispose of that idea, even if no other 
reason existed against converting this carefully 
formed pool into a ditch of defense. 

It seems, however, that even in very ancient 
times this northern supply was not deemed suffi- 
cient, even with all these precautions, for the 
supply of the city; and consequently large reser- 
voirs were excavated from the rock, at a place near 
Etham, now known as Solomon's pools, and the 
water brought from them by a long canal which 
enters the city above Siloam, and, with the northern 
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No. 8. —~ Section of Masonry lining Pool of Bethesda 
(From Salzmann.) 


supply, seems at all times to have been sufficient 
for the consumption of its limited population, aided 
of course by the rain water, which was probably 
always stored in cisterns all over the town. The 
tank now known as the pool of Hezekiah, situated 
near the modern church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
cannot possibly be the work referred to, as executed 
by him. It is merely a receptacle within the walls 
for the surplus rain water drained into the pool 
now known as the Birket Mamilla, and as no out- 
let eastwards or towards the Temple has been found, 
it cannot ever have heen of the importance ascribed 
to the work of Hezekiah, even supposing the ob- 
jections to the locality did not exist. These, how- 
ever, cannot possibly be got over. [See § IV., 
Amer. ed.]} 

X. Site of Holy Sepulchre. —If the preceding 
investigations have rendered the topography of the 
ancient city at all clear, there ought to be no diffi- 


from its probable proximity to the Sheep Gate, asi culty in determining the localities mentioned in the 
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N. T. as those in which the various scenes of the 
Passion and Crucifixion of our Lord took place. 
There would in fact be none, were it not that, as 
will be shown hereafter, changes were made in the 
dark ages, which have confused the Christian to- 
pography of the city to even a greater extent than 
the change of the name of Zion from the eastern 
to the western hill did that of the Jewish descrip- 
tion of the place. 

As the question now stands, the fixation of the 
sites depends mainly on the answers that may be 
given to two questions: First, did Constantine 
and those who acted with him possess sufficient 
information to enable them to ascertain exactly the 
precise localities of the crucifixion and burial of 
Christ? Secondly, is the present church of the 
Holy Sepulchre that which he built, or does it 
stand on the same spot? . 

To the second question a negative answer must 
be given, if the first can be answered with any 
reasonable degree of probability. Either the local- 
ities could not have been correctly ascertained in 
the time of Constantine, or it must be that at some 
subsequent period they were changed. ‘The site 
of the present church is so obviously at variance 
with the facta of the Bible narrative, that almost 
all the best qualified investigators have assumed 
that the means did not exist for ascertaining the 
localities correctly when the church was built, with- 
out its suggesting itself to them that subsequent 
change may perhaps contain the true solution of the 
difficulty. On the other hand everything seems to 
tend to confirm the probability of the first question 
being capable of being answered satisfactorily. 

In the first place, though the city was destroyed 
by Titus, and the Jews were at one time prohibited 
from approaching it, it can almost certainly be 
proved that there were Christians always present on 
the spot, and the succession of Christian bishops 
can be made out with very tolerable certainty and 
completeness; so that it is more than probable they 
would retain the memory of the sacred sites in 
unbroken continuity of tradition. Besides this, it 
can be shown (Findlay, On the Site of the Holy 
Sepulchre) that the Komans recorded carefully all 
the principal localities in their conquered provinces, 
and had maps or plans which would enable them 
to ascertain any important locality with very toler- 
able precision. It must ulso be borne in mind that 
during the three centuries that elapsed between the 
crucifixion and the ave of Constantine, the Christ- 
ians were too important a sect, even in the eyes of 
the Romans, to be neglected, and their proceedings 
and traditions would certainly attract the attention 
of at least the Roman governor of Judsea; and some 
records must certainly have existed in Jerusalem, 
which ought to have been sufficient to fix the local- 
ities Even if it is argued that this knowledge 
might not have been sufficient to identify the exact 
rock-cut sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathea, it must 
have been sufficient to determine the site of such a 
place as Golgotha, and of the Pretorium; and as 
the scenes of the Passion all lay near one another, 
materials must have existed for fixing them with 
at least very tolerable approximate certainty. As 
the question now lies between two sites which are 
very far apart, one being in the town, the other 
on its eastern boundary, it ig nearly certain that 
the authorities had the knowledge sufficient to de- 
termine at least which of the two was the most 
probable. 

The account given by Eusebius of the uncovering 
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of the rock, expresses no doubt or uncertainty about 
the matter. In order to insult the Christians so- 
cording to his account ( Vita Const. iii. 26), “ impi- 
ous persons had heaped earth upon it, and erected 
an idol temple on the site." Tue earth was removed, 
and he says (Theophania, Lee's Transition, p. 
199), “it is astonishing to see even the rock stand- 
ing out erect and alone on a level land, and having 
only one cave in it; lest, had there been many, the 
miracle of Him who overcame death might have 
been obscured;”’’ and as if in order that there 
might be no mistake as to its position, he con- 
tinues, ‘ Accordingly on the very spot that wit- 
nessed our Saviour's sufferings a new Jerusalem 
was constructed over ayainst the one so celebrated 
of old, which since the foul stain of guilt brought 
on it by the murder of the Lord has experienced 
the last extremity of desolation. It was opposite 
this city that the emperor began to rear a monu- 
ment of our Saviour’s victory over death with rich 
and lavish magnificence’”’ (Vita Const. iii. 33). 
This passage ought of itself to be sufficient to set 
the question at rest, for it is minutely descriptive 
of the site of the building now known as the Mosque 
of Omar, but wholly inapplicable to the site of the 
present church, which was then, and must certainly 
in the time of Titus or of Herod have been within 
the walls of the city of Jerusalem, and neither 
opposite to nor over against it. 

The buildings which Constantine or his mother, 
Helena, erected, will be more particularly described 
elsewhere [SEPULCHRE]: in the mean while it is 
sufficient to say that it will be proved by what fol- 
lows, that two of them now remain — the one the 
Anastasis, a circular building erected over the tomb 
itself; the other the * Golden Gateway,” which was 
the propylea described by Eusebius as leading to 
the atrium of the basilica. He says it opened “ éw} 
Ths wAatelas dyopas,”’ in other words, that it had 
a broad market-place in front of it, as all sacred 
places or places of pilgrimage had, and have, in the 
East. Beyond this was an atrium Jeading to the 
basilica. This was destroyed in the end of the tenth 
century by el-Hakeem, the mad Khalif of Egvpt; 
in the words of William of Tyre (lib. i. ¢. iv.), 
‘‘usque ad solum diruta,’’ or as it is more quaintly 
expressed by Albericus (LeQuien, Ortens Christiana, 
p. 475), ** Solo comquare mandavit." . Fortunately, 
however, even the Moslems respected the tomb of 
Christ, whom they consider one of the seven 
prophets, inferior only to the Founder of their own 
religion; and they left the “Dome of the Rock” 
uninjured as we now see it. 

In order to prove these assertions, there are three 
classes of evidence which may be appealed to, and 
which must coincide, or the question must remain 
still mm doubt: — 

First, it is necessary that the circumstances of 
the locality should accord with those of the Bible 
narrative. 

Secondly, the incidental notices furnished by 
those travellers who visited Jerusalem between the 
time of Constantine and that of the Crusades must 
be descriptive of these localities: and, 

Thirdly, the architectural evidence of the build- 
ings themselves must be that of the age to which 
they are assigned. 

Taking the last first, it is hardly necessary to 
remark how important ‘this class of evidence has 
become in all questions of this sort of late years. 
Before the gradation of styles had been property 
investigated nothing could be more wild than the 
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determination of the dates assigned to all the 
medieval buildings of Europe. Now that the 
chronometric scale has been fixed, nothing is either 
go easy or so certain as to fix the date of any build- 
ing, or any part of one, and it is admitted by all 
archieolowists that it is the most sure and con- 
clusive evidence that can be adduced on the sub- 


In this country the progression of style is only 
generally understood as applied to medizeval build- 
ings, but with sufficient knowledge it is equally 
applicable to Indian, Mohammedan, Classical, or 
Roman, in fact to all true styles, and no one who 
is familiar with the gradation of styles that took 
place between the time of Hadrian and that of 
Justinian can fail to see that the Golden Gateway 
and Dome of the Rock are about half-way in the 
series, and are in fact buildings which must have 
been erected within the century in which Con- 
stantine flourished. With regard to the Golden 
Gateway, which is practically unaltered, this is 
undoubted. It is precisely of that style which is 
found only in the buildings of the end of the third, 
or beginning of the fourth century, and accords so 
completely with those found at Rome, Spalatro, 
and elsewhere, as to leave no reasonable doubt on 
the subject. Had it been as early as the time of 
Hadrian, the bent entablature which covers both 
the external and internal openings could not have 
existed, while had it been as late as the age of Jus- 
tinian, its classical features would have been ex- 


changed for the peculiar incised style of his build- | 


ings. It may also be remarked that, although in 
the outer wall, it is a festal, not a fortified entrance, 
and never could have been intended as a city gate, 
but must have led to some sacred or palatial edifice. 
It is difficult, indeed, to suggest what that could 
have been, except tue basilica described by Euse- 
bius. 







No. 9. — Intenor of Golden Gateway. From a Photo- 
graph. 


The exterior of the other building (the Anastasis) 
has been repaired and covered with colored tiles 
and inscriptions in more modern times; but the 
jnterior is nearly unaltered (vide Plates by Cather- 
wood and Arundale, in Fergusson’s Topography of 
Ancient Jerusalem), and even externally, wherever 
this coating of tiles has peeled off, the old Roman 
round arch appears in lieu of its pointed substitute. 
It must also be added that it is essentially a tomb- 
building, similar in form and arrangement, as it is 
in detail, to the Tomb of the Emperor Constantine 


| 
@ from the account of the Moslem and Christian his- 
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at Rome, or of his daughter Constantia, outside 
the walls, and indeed more or less like all the tomb- 
buildings of that age. 

Though the drawings of these buildings have 
been published for more than ten years, and photo- 
graphs are now available, no competent archeologist 
or architect has ventured to deny that these are 
buildings of the age here ascribed to them; and 
we have therefore the pertinent question, which still 
remains unanswered, What tomb-like building did 
Constantine or any one in his age erect at Jeru- 
salem, over a mass of the living rock, rising eight 
or nine feet above the bases of the columns, and 
extending over the whole central area of the 
church, with a sacred cave in it, unless it were 
the church of the Holy Anastasis, described by 
Eusebius ? 

Supposing it were possible to put this evidence 
aside, the most plausible suggestion is to appeal to 
the presumed historical fact that it was built by 
Omar, or by the Moslems at all events. There is, 
however, no proof whatever of this assumption 
What Omar did build is the small mosque on the 
east of the Aksa, overhanging the southern wall, 
and which still bears his name; and no Moham- 
medan writer of any sort, anterior to the recovery 
of the city from the Christians by Saladin, ventures 
to assert that his countrymen built the Dome of 
the Rock. On the contrary, while they are most 
minute in describing the building of the Aksa, they 
are entirely silent about this building, and only 
assume that it was theirs after they came into 
permanent possession of it after the Crusades. It 
may also be added that, whatever it is, it certainly 
is not a mosque. The principal and essential feature 
in all these buildings is the Kibleh, or niche point- 
ing towards Mecca. No mosque in the whole 
world, of whatever shape or form, is without this; 
but in the place where it should be in this building 
is found the principal entrance, so that the worship- 
per enters with his back to Mecca—a sacrilege 
which to the Mohammedans, if this were a mosque, 
would be impossible. Had it been called the Tomb 
of Omar, this incongruity would not have been 
apparent, for all the old Moslem and Christian 
tombs adopt nearly the same ordinance; but no 
tradition hints that either Omar or any Moslem 
saint was ever buried within its precincts. 
| Nor will it answer to assume, as is generally 
done, that it was built in the first century of the 
Heyira over the Sacred Rock of the Temple; for 


torians of the time it is quite evident that at that 
time the site and dimensions of the Jewish Templs 


fe could be ascertained, and were known. As shown 


above, this building certainly always was outside 
the limits of the Temple, so that this could not be 
the object of its erection. The Mosque of Omar 
properly so called, the great Mosque el-.\ksa, the 
mosques of the Mogrebins and of Abu Bekr, are 
all within the limits of the old Temple, and were 
meant to be so (see wood-cut No. 4). They are 
so because in all ages the Mohammedans held the 
Jewish Temple to be a sacred spot, as certainly as 
the Christians held it to be accursed, and all their 
sacred buildings stand within its precincts. So far 
as we now know there was nothing in Jerusalem 
of a sacred character built by the Mohammedans 
outside the four walls of the Temple anterior to the 
recovery of the city by Saladin. 

ble as this evidence appears to be, it 
would be impossible to maintain it otherwise than 
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by assuming that Constantine blindly adopted a 
wrong locality, if the sites now assumed tc be true 
were such as did not accord with the details of the 
Bible narratives: fortunately, however, they agree. 
with them to the minutest detail. 

To understand this it is necessary to bear in| 
mind that at the time of the crucifixion the third 
wall, or that of Agrippa (as shown in Plate II.), 
did not exist, but was commenced twelve years 
afterwards: the spot where the Dome of the Rock 
therefore now stands was at that time outside the 
walls, and open to the country. 

It was also a place where certainly tombs did 
exist. It has been shown above that the sepulchres 
of David and the other kings of Israel were in this 
neighborhood. We know from Josephus (B. J. v. 
7, § 3) that “John and his faction defended them- 
selves from the Tower of Antonia, and from the 
northern cloister of the Temple, and fought the 
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Romans before the monument of king Alexander:” 
so that there certainly were tombs hereabouts; and 
there is a passage in Jeremiah (xxxi. 38-40 4) 
which apparently describes prophetically the build- 


ing of the third wall and the inclosure of the 


northern parts of the city from Gareb — most prob- 
ably the hill on which Psephinos stood — to Goath, 
which is mentioned as in immediate juxtaposition 
to the Horse Gate of the Temple, out of which the 
wicked queen Athaliah was taken to execution; 
and the description of “the whole valley of the 
dead bodies and of the ashes, and all the fields 
unto the brook of Kidron, and the corner of the 
horse-gate toward the east,"’ is in itself sufficient 
to prove that this locality was then, as it is now, 
the great cemetery of Jerusalem; and as the sepul- 
chre was nigh at hand to the place of execution 
(John xix. 42), every probability exists to prove 
that this may have been the scene of the Passion. 
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Jerusalem. The Mosques in the Holy Place from N. W. 


The Pretorium where Christ was judged was 
most probably the Antonia, which at that time, as 
before and afterwards, was the citadel of Jerusalem 


firms the above statements. The earliest of the 
travellers who visited Jerusalem after the discovery 
of the Sepulchre by Constantine is one known as 





and the residence of the governors, and the Xystus | the Bordeaux pilgrim; he seems to have visited the 
and Council-house were certainly, as shown above, | place about the year 333. In his Itinerary, after 
in this neighborhood. Leaving these localities the | describing the palace of David, the Great Syna- 
Saviour, bearing his cross, must certainly have gone | gogue, and other objects inside the city, he adds, 
towards the country. and might well meet Simon | «Inde ut eas foris murum de Sione euntibus ad 


or any one coming towards the city; thus every 
detail of the description is satisfied, and none of- 
fended by the locality now assumed. 

The third class of evidence is from its nature by 
no means so clear, but there is nothing whatever in 
it to contradict, and a great deal that directly con- 


a “ Behold the day is come, saith the Lord, that 
the city shall be built to the Lord, from the tower of 
Hauaneel unto the gate of the corner. And the 
measuring-line shall yet go forth over against it upon 
the hill Gureb, and shall compass about to Goath. 


Portam Neopolitanam ad partem dextram decrsum 
in valle sunt parietes ubi domus fuit sive palatium 
Pontii Pilati. Ibi Dominus auditus est antequam 
pateretur. A sinistra autem parte est monticulus 
Golgotha, ubi Dominus crucifixus est. Inde quasi 
ad lapidem missum est cripta ubi corpus ejus pesi- 


And the whole valley of the dead bodies and of the 
ashes, and all the fields unto the brook of Kidron 
unto the corner of the horse-gate toward the east, 
shall be holy unto the Lord; it shall not be p!acked 
up nor thrown down any more for ever.” 
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sort fuit, et tertia die resurrexit. Ibidem modo 
jussu Constantini Iniperatoris Basilica facta est, 
id est Dominicum mire pulchritudinis.”” From 
this it is evident that passing out of the modern 
Zion Gate he turned round the outside of the walls 
to the left. [fad he gone to the right, past the 
Jaffa gate, both the ancient and modern Golyotha 
would have been on his right hand; but passing 
round the Temple area he may have had the house 
of Pilate on his right in the valley, where some 
traditions placed it. He must have had Golgotha 
and the Sepulchre on his left, aa he describes thei. 
In so far therefore as his testimony goes, it is clear 
he was not speaking of the modern Golyotha, which 
is inside the city, while the very expreasion ‘ foris 
murum "’ seems to indicate what the context con- 
firms, that it was a place on the verge of the city, 
and on the left hand of one passing round the walls, 
or in other words the plice marked on the accom- 
panying map. 

Antoninus Martyr is the only other traveller 
whose works have come down to us, who visited 
the city Lefore the Mohammedan conquest; his de- 
scription is not sufficiently distinct for much reli- 
ance to be placed on it, though all it does say is 
more in accordance with the eastern than the west- 
ern site; but he incidentally supplies one fact. He 
says, “Juxta ipsum altare est crypta ubi si ponas 
aurem audies flumen aquarum, et si jactas intus 
pomun) aut quid natare potest et vade ad fontem 
Siloam et ibi illud suscipies ’ (Ant. Mart. Jtin. p. 
14). ‘Mhere is every reason to believe, from the 
researclies of Drs. Robinson and Barclay, that the 
whole of the [aram area is excavated with subter- 
ranean water-channels, and that therefore if you 
place your ear almost anywhere you may hear the 
fluwing of the water; and all these waters can only 
drain out towards Siloam. We also know that 
under the cave in the Dome of the Rock there is 
a well, called the Bir Arruth, and that it does 
commniunicate with the great excavated sea or cistern 
iu front of the Aksa, and that its overflow is to- 
wards Siloam, so that if an apple were dropped 
into it, in so far ag we now know, it would come 
out there. If we presume that Antoninus was speak- 
ing of the present sepulchre the passage is utterly 
unintellizible. There is no well, and no trace has 
ever been discovered of any communication with 
Siloam. Ags far as our present knowledze goes, 
this objection is in itself fatal to the modern site. 

A third and most important narrative has been 
preserved to us by Adamnanus, an abbot of Iona, 
who took it down from the mouth of Arculfus, a 
French bishop who visited the Holy Land in the 
end of the seventh century. He not only describes, 
but gives from memory a plan of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, but without any very precise 
indication of its locality. He then describes the 
Mosque el-Aksa as a square building situated on 
the site of the Temple of Sulomon, and with details 
that leave no doubt as to its identity; but either 
he omits all mention of the Dome of the Rock, 
which certainly was then, as it is now, the most 
conspicuous and most important building in Jeru- 
salem, or the inference is inevitable, that he has 
already described it under the designation of the 
Church of the Sepulchre, which the whole context 
would lead us to infer was reaily the case. 

Besides these, there are varfdus passaves in the 
writings of the Fathers which are unintelligible if 
we assume that the present church was the cne 
built by Constantine. Dositheus, for instance (ii. 
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1,§ 7), says, that owing to the steepness of tha 
ground, or to the hill or valley, to the westward of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, it had only its 
one wall on that side, “Exe: 6 vads rot aylou rd- 
gov xara pey thy Svow 51a 7d elvat Spos jsdvow 
Tov rorxov avrov. This cannot be appli:d to the 
present church, inasmuch as towards the west in 
that locality there is space for any amount of build- 
ing; but it is literally correct as applied to the so- 
called Dome of the Rock, which does stand so near 
the edge of the valley between the two towns that 
it would be impossible to erect any considerable 
building there. 

The illuminated Cross, mentioned by St. Cyril 
(Epist. ad Const.) is unintelligible, uuless we assume 
the Sepulchre to have been on the side of the city 
next to the Mount of Olives. But even more dis- 
tinct than this is a passage in the writings of St. 
Epiphanius, writing in the 4th century, who, speak- 
ing of Golgotha, says, “ It does not occupy an ele- 
vated position as compared with other places sur- 
rounding it. Over against it, the Mouut of Olives 
is higher. Again, the hill that formerly existed in 
Zion, but which is now leveled, was once hiyvher 
than the sacred spct.’’ «As we cannot be sure to 
which hill he app'ies the name, Zion, no grea’ stress 
can be laid on that; but no ove acquainted with 
the localities would speak of the modern Golgotha 
as over against the Mount of Olives. So far there- 
fore, as this goes, it is in favor of the proposed 
view. 

The slight notices contained in other works are 
hardly sufficient to determine the question one way 
or the other, but the mass of evidence adduced 
above would probably never have been questioned, 
were it not that from the time of the Crusades 
down to the present day (which is the period dur- 
ing which we are really and practically acquainted 
with the history and topography of Jerusalem), it 
is certain that the church in the Latin quarter of 
the city has always been considered as containing 
the Tomb of Christ, and as being the church which 
Constantine erected over the sacred cave; and as 
no record exists — nor indeed is it likely that it 
should — of a transference of the site, there is a 
ditliculty in persuading others that it really took 
place. As however there is nothing to contradict, 
and everything to confirm, the assumption that a 
transference did take place about this time, it is 
not important to the argument whether or not we 
are able to show exactly how it took place, though 
nothing seems to be more likely or natural under 
the circumstances. 

Architecturally, there is literally no feature or 
[and] no detail which would induce us to believe 
that any part of the present church is older than the 
time of the Crusades. The only things about it 
of more ancient date are the fragments of an old 
classical cornice, which are worked in as string 
courses with the Gothic details of the externa 
facade, and singularly enouzh this cornice is iden- 
tical in style with, and certainly belongs to the age 
of, the Golden Gateway and Dome of the Rock, 
and consequently can scarcely be anything else than 
a fragment of the old basilica, which el-Hakeem 
had destroyed in the previous century, and the re- 
mains of which must still have been scattered about 
when the Crusaders arrived. 

It is well known that a furious persecution of 
the Christians was carried on, as above mentioned, 
at the end of the 10th century. Their grevt te 
silica was destroyed, their ‘l’omb appropriated, tuey 
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were driven from the city, and dared not approach 
the holy places under pain of death. As the perse- 
cution relaxed, afew crept back to their old quarter 
of the city, and there most naturally built them- 
selves a church in which to celebrate the sacred 
mysteries of Easter. It is not necessary to assume 
fraud in this proceeding any more than to impute 
it to those who built sepulchral churches in Italy, 
Spain, or England. Thousands have prayed and 
wept in these simulated sepulchres all over the 
world, and how much more appropriately at Jeru- 
salem! Being in the city, and so near the spot, 
it was almost impossible but that it should event- 
ually come to be assumed that instead of a simu- 
lated, it was the true sepulchre, and it would have 
required more than human virtue on the part of 
the priests if they had undeceived the unsuspecting 
pilgrims, whose faith and liberality were no doubt 
quickened by the assumption. Had the Christians 
never recovered the city, the difference would never 
have been discovered in the dark ages; but when 
unexpectedly those who had knelt and prayed as 
pilgrims, came back as armed men, and actually 
possessed the city, it was either necessary to confess 
the deception or to persevere in it; and, as was too 
often the case, the latter course was pursued, and 
hence all the subsequent confusion. 

Nothing, however, can be more remarkable than 
the different ways in which the Crusaders treated 
the Dome of the Rock and the Mosque el-Aksa. 
The latter they always called the “Templum seu 
palatium Solomonis,’’ and treated it with the con- 
tempt always applied by Christians to anything 
Jewish. The Mosque was turned into a stable, 
the buildings into dwellings for knights, who took 
the title of Knights Templars, from their residence 
in the Temple. But the Dome of the Rock they 
called “Templum Domini.’ (Jacob de Vitry, c. 
62; Sewulf, Rel. de Voyrge, iv. 833; Maundeville, 
Voiage, ete., 100, 105; Mar. Sanutus, iii. xiv. 9; 
Brocardus, vi. 1047.) Priests and a choir were 
appointed to perform service in it, and during the 
whole time of the Christian occupation it was held 
certainly as sacred, if not more so, than the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre in the town. (Will. of Tyre, 
viii. 3.) Had they believed or suspected that the 
rock was that on which the Jewish temple stood it 
would have been treated as the Aksa was, but they 
knew that the Dome of the Rock was a Christian 
building, and sacred to the Saviour; though in the 
uncritical spirit of the age they never seem exactly 
to have known either what it was, or by whom it 
was erected. [See § IV. Amer. ed.] 

XI. Rebuilding of the Temple by Julian. — 
Before leaving the subject, it is necessary to revert 
to the attempt of Julian the Apostate to rebuild 
the Temple of the Jews. It was undertaken avow- 
edly as a slight to the Christians, and with the idea 
of establishing a counterpoise to the influence and 
position they had attained by the acts of Constan- 
tine. It was commenced about six months before 
his death, and during that period the work seems 
to have been pushed forward with extraordinary 
activity under the guidance of his friend Alypius. 
Not only were large sums of money collected for 
the purpose, and an enormous concourse of the 
Jews assembled on the spot, but an immense mass 


@ This fact the writer owes, with many other val- 
uabln rectifications, to the observation of his friend 
Mr. G. (irove. The wood-cut, etc., is from a large 
pherograps. which, with many others, was taken 
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of materials was brought together, and the works 
of the foundations at least carried vigorously on 
during this period of excitement, before the miracle 
occurred, which put a final stop to the undertaking. 
Even if we have not historical evidence of these 
facts, the appearance of the south wall of the Hz, 


ram would lead us to expect that something of the 


sort had been attempted at this period. As before 
mentioned, the great tunnel-like vault under the 
Mosque el-Aksa, with its four-domed vestibule, is 
almost certainly part of the temple of Herod [see 
TEMPLE], and coeval with his period, but exter- 
nally to this, certain architectural decorations have 
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No. 10.— Frontispiece of Julian in south wall of 
Haram. 


been added (wood-cut No. 10), and that so slightly, 
that daylight can be perceived between the old 
walls and the subsequent decorations, except at the 
points of attachment.¢ It is not difficult to ascer- 
tain, approximately at least, the age of these ad- 
juncts. From their classical forms they cannot be 
so late as the time of Justinian; while on the other 
hand they are slightly more modern in style than 
the architecture of the Golden Gateway, or than 
any of the classical details of the Dome of the 
Rock. They may therefore with very tolerable 
certainty be ascribed to the age of Julian, while, 
from the historical accounts, they are just such as 
we would expect to find them. Above them an 
inscription bearing the name of Hadrian has been 
inserted in the wall, but turned upside down; and 
the whole of the masonry being of that interme- 
diate character between that which we know to be 
ancient and that which we easily recognize as the 





especially for the writer on the spot, and to which 
he owes much of the information detailed alove, 
though it has been impossible to refer to it on all 
occasions. 
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work of the Mohammedans. there can be little 
douht but that it belongs to this period. 

Among the incidents mentioned as occurring at 
this time is one bearing rather distinctly on the 
topography of the site. It is said (Gregory Nazian- 
zen, ad Jud. et Gent. 7, 1, and confirmed by Sozo- 
men) that when the workmen were driven from 
their works by the globes of fire that issued from 
the foundations, they sought refuge in a neighbor- 
ing church (éx{ rit trav mwAnoloy iepav, or, as 
Sozomen has it, eis 7d fepdv) — an expression 
which would be unintelligible did not the buildings 
of Constantine exist at that time on the spot; for, 
except these, there could not be any church or 
sacred place in the neighborhood to which the ex- 
pression could be applied. The principal bearing, 
however, of Julian's attempt on the topography of 
Jerusalem consists in the fact of its proving not 
only that the site of the Jewish Temple was perfectly 
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well known at this period -— A. p. 362 — but that 
the spot was then, as always, held accursed by the 
Christians, and as doomed by the denunciation of 
Christ himself never to be reéstablished; and this 
consequently makes it as absurd to suppose that 
the Aksa is a building of Justinian as that the 
Dome of the Rock or the Golden Gateway — if 
Christian buildings — ever stood within its pre- 
cincts.2 

XII. Church of Justinian. — Nearly two cen- 
turies after the attempt of Julian, Justinian erected 
a church at Jerusalem; of which, fortunately, we 
have so full and detailed an account in the works 
of Procopius (de Adificiis Const.) that we can have 
little difficulty in fixing its site, though no remains 
(at least above ground) exist to verify our conjec- 
tures. The description given by Procopius is so 
clear, and the details he gives with regard to the 
necessity of building up the substructure point so 





ES 


No. 11. — Plan of Jerusalem in the 12th century. 


unmistakably to the spot near to which it must 
have stood, that almost all topographers have 
jumped to the conclusion that the Mosque el-Aksa 
is the identical church referred to. Apart from the 
consideration already mentioned, the architecture 
of that building is alone sutticient to refute any 
such idea. No seven-aisled basilica was built in that 
age, and least of all by Justinian, whose favorite 

was a dome on pendentives, which in fact, in 
his age, had become the type of an Oriental Church. 
Besides, the Aksa has no apse, and, from its situa- 
tion, never could have had either that or any of the 
essential features of a Christian basilica. Its whole 
architecture is that of the end of the 7th century, 
and its ordinance is essentially that of a mosque. 
It is hardly necessary to argue this point, however, 
as the Aksa stands on a spot which was perfectly 
known then, and ever afterwards, to be the very 
centre of the site of Solomon's Temple. Not only 

84 


is this shown from Julian's attempt, but all the 
historians, Christian and Mohammedan, who refer 
to Omar's visit to Jerusalem, relate that the Sakhrah 
was covered with filth and abhorred by the Chris- 
tians; and more than this, we have the direct testi- 
mony of Eutychius, writing in the 9th century, 
from Alexandria (Annales, ii. 28:)), “ That the 
Christians had built no church within the area of 
the Temple on account of the denunciations of the 
Lord, and had left it in ruins.” 

Notwithstanding this there is no difficulty in 
fixing on the site of this church, inasmuch as the 
vaults that fill up the southeastern angle of the 
Haram area are almost certainly of the age of Jus- 
tinian (wood-cuts Nos. 3, 4), and are just such as 


a * The only authentic historical fact, under this 
head, is that the emperor Julian made an abortive 
attempt to rebuild the Temple. 8. W. 
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Procopius describes; so that if it were situated at 
the northern extremity of the vaults, all the argu- 
ments that apply to the Aksa equally apply to this 
situation. 

We have also direct testimony that a church did 
exist here immediately after Justinian's time in the 
following words of Ant. Martyr.: “ Ante ruinas 
vero templi Solomonis aqua decurrit ad fontem 
Siloam, secus porticum Solomonis in ecclesia est 
sedes in qua sedit Pilatus quando audivit Dominum” 
(Jun. p. 16). As the portico of Sulomon was the 
eastern portico of the Temple, this exactly describes 
the position of the church in question. 

But whether we assume the Aksa, or a church 
outside the Temple, on these vaults, to have been 
the Mary church of Justinian, how comes it that 
‘Justinian chose this remote corner of the city, and 
so difficult a site, for the erection of his church? 
Why did he not go to the quarter where — if the 
modern theory be correct — all the sacred localities 
of the Christians were grouped together in the 
middle of the city? The answer seems inevitable: 
that it was because in those times the Sepulchre 
and Golyotha were here, and not on the spot to 
which ue Sepulchre with his Mary-church have 
subsequently been transferred. It may also be 
added that the fact of Justinian having built a 
church in the neighborhood is in itself almost suf- 
ficient to prove that in his age the site and dimen- 
sions of the Jewish Temple were known, and also 
that the localities immediately outside the Temple 
were then considered as sacred by the Christians. 
[See § IV., Amer. ed.] 

XIII. Conclusion. — Having now gone through 
all the principal sites of the Christian edifices, as 
they stool anterior to the destruction of the churches 
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Having now gone through the main outlines of 
the topography of Jerusalem, in so far as the limits 
of this article would admit, or as seems necessary 
for the elucidation of the subject, the many details 
which remain will be given uuder their separate 
titles, as TEMPLE, TomB, PALACE, etc. It only 
remains, before concluding, to recapitulate here that 
the great ditticulties which seem hitherto to have 
rendered the subject confused, and in fact inex- 
plicable, were (1) the improper application of the 
name of Zion to the western hill. and (2) the 
assumption that the present Church of the Iloly 
Sepulchre was that built by Constantine. 

‘The moment we transfer the name, Zion. from 
the western to the eastern hill, and the scenes of the 
Passion from the present site of the Holy Sepulchre 
to the area of the Haram, all the dithculties dis- 
appear; and it only requires a little patience, and 
perhaps in some instances a little further investiga 
tion on the spot, fur the topography of Jerusalem 
to become as well, or better established, than that 
of any city of the ancient world. J. F. 


® IV. ToroGRAPHY OF THE City. 


It will be seen from the preceding that the two 
points in the topography of Jerusalem which Mr. 
Fergusson regarded as demanding special elucida- 
tion are the site of Mount Zion, and the site of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. With reference to 
both, he has advanced theories which are original 
— theories which not only have not been broached 
before, and are unsupported by a single tradition, 
but which, so far as is known, contradict the previ- 
ous impressions of the Christian world. Specula- 
tions so novel respecting localities so prominent in 
the history of the sacred city, naturally awaken the 


‘by el-Hakcem, the plan (No. 4) of the area of the | reader's surprise and suspicion, and demand a can- 


Haram will be easily understood. Both Constan- 
tine’s and Justinian’s churches having disappeared, 
of course the restoration of these is partly conjec- 


did scrutiny. 
We will examine these points separately — 
I. Mount Zion.— Mr. Fergusson's theory is, that 


tural. Nothing now remains in the Haram area|the Mount Zion of the sacred writers is not “the 


but the Mohammedan buildings situated within 
the area of Solomon’s Temple. Of the Christian 
buildings which once existed there, there remain 
only the great Anastasis of Constantine — now 
known as “ the Mosque of Omar’’ and “ the Dome 
of the Rock ''— certainly the most interesting, as 
well as one of the most beautiful Christian build- 
ings in the Fast, and a small but equally interesting 
little domical building called the Little Sakhrah at 
the north end of the inclosure, and said to contain 
a fragment of the rock which the angel sat upon, 
and which closed the door of the sepulchre (Ali Bey, 
ii. 225). ‘These two buildings are entire. Of Con- 
stantine's church we have only the festal entrance, 
known as the Golden Gateway, and of Justinian’s 
only the substructions. 

It is interesting to compare this with a plan of 
the city (wood-cut No. 11) made during the Cru- 
sades, and copied from a manuscript of the twelfth 
century, in the Library at Brussels. It gives the 
traditional localities pretty much as they are now; 
with the exception of St. Stephen's Gate, which was 
the name then applied to that now known as the 
Damascus Gate. The gate which now bears his 
name was then known as that of the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat. ‘The “Temple of Solomon,” 4. e. the 
Mosque of el Aksa, is divided by a wide street from 
that of our Lord; and the Sepulchre is represented 
as only a smaller copy of its prototype within the 
Haram area, but very remarkably similar in design, 
to say the least of it. 


western hill on which the city of Jerusalem now 
stands, and in fact always stood,’’ but * the eastern 
hill, or that on which the Temple stood.”’ 
On this point we will consider — 

(1.) The testimony of the Sacred Scriptures. — 
The sacred historian says, “ As for the Jebuasitea, 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the children of Israel 
could not drive them out, but the Jebusites dwell 
with the children of Judah at Jerusalem unto this 
day" (Josh. xv. 63). Four hundred years hter, 
“David and all Israel went to Jerusalem, which is 
Jebus, where the Jebusites were, the inhabitants 
of the land. And the inhabitants of Jebus said to 
David, Thou shalt not come hither. Nevertheless, 
David took the castle of Zion, which is the City of 
David. And David dwelt in the castle; therefore 
they called it, The City of David’ (1 Chr. xi. 4, 
5, 7). Here was his citadel, and here his residence; 
and hence the frequent allusions in the Bible to the 
towers, bulwarks, and palaces of Zion. A few years 
later, “ David made him houses in the City of David, 
and prepared a place for the ark of God, and 
| pitched for it a tent.” “So they brought the ark 
of God, and set it in the midst of the teat that 
David had pitched for it’? (1 Chr. xv. 1). Thirty 
vears after, ‘‘ Solomon began to build the house of 
the Lord at Jerusalem, in Mount Moriah ” (2 Chr. 
iii. 1). Seven years later, “ Solomon assembled 
the elders of Israel unto Jerusalem, to bring up the 
ark of the covenant of the Lord, out of the City of 
| David, which is Zion" (2 Chr. v. 2), and then fob 
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vows the account of their removing the ark and 
depositing it in the Temple. 

From this it is clear that the Jebusite strong- 
hold which David stormed, and where he dwelt, 
was Zion, or the City of David; that the ark of the 
covenant was brought to this spot, and from it was 
transferred to the Temple on Mount Moriah; and 
that Mount Moriah, the site of the Temple, could 
not have been identical with Zion, the City of David. 
This view appears on the face of the narrative, and 
there is not a passage of Scripture which conflicts 
with it, or which it renders difficult or obscure. 

Mr. Fergusson says, ‘ ‘There are numberless pas- 
sazes in which Zion is spoken of as a holy place, in 
such terms a3 are never applied to Jerusaleny. and 
which can only be applied to the holy Temple 
Mount.” Surely, no strains could be too elevated 
to be applied to the mount on which the tabernacle 
was pitched, and where the ark of the covenant 
abode — the seat of the theocracy, the throne alike 
of David and of David's Lord, the centre of fomin- 
ion and of worship. Indeed, the verse quoted, 
“Yet have I set my king upon my holy hill of 
Zion,” could on/y be affirmed of that western hill 
which was the royal residence. The same may be 
said of the verse quoted as specially. difficult, on the 
received theory, in ite allusion to the sides of the 
north, the reference here being to the lofty site of 
the city; and to one who approaches it from the 
south, the precipitous brow of Zion invests the 
description with a force and beauty which would 
be lost by a transfer to the other eminence. 

It is, moreover, a mistaken impression that greater 
sanctity is ascribed to Zion than to Jerusalem, or 
that the two names are, in this respect, carefully 
distinguished. What passage in the Bible recog- 
nizes greater sacredness in a locality than the plain- 
tive apostrophe: “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
let my right hand forget her cunning; if I do not 
remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth; if I prefer not Jerusalem above my 
chief joy"? The Song of songs sets forth the 
divine beauty of the bride, or loved one, by the 
simile, ** comely as Jerusalem "’; and the call of the 
evangelical prophet is, “« Awake, put on thy strength, 
O Zion, put on thy beautiful garments, O Jeru- 
salem, the holy city.”” The localities are thus con- 
stantly identified, ** To declare the name of the 
Lord in Zion and his praise in Jerusalem." The 
names are, and may be, used interchangeably, with- 
out “grating on the ear’’; and the extraordinary 
assertion, “It is never said, The Lord dwelleth in 
Jertsalem, or loveth Jerusalem, or any such expres- 
sion,’’ we meet with the inspired declarations from 
the Chronicles, the Psalms. and the Prophets, «I 
have chosen Jerusalem that my name might be 
there ''; “ The God of Israel, whose habitation is 
in Jerusalem ’'; “ Blessed be the Lord out of Zion, 
who dwelleth at Jerusalem"; “Thus saith the 
Lord, Iam returned unto Zion, and will dwell in 
the midst of Jerusalem.” Our Saviour expressly 
forbade the profanation of the name; and through 
the force of the same sacref associations, the be- 
loved disciple could find no more fitting type of 
heaven itself, as he beheld it in vision — the New 
Jerusalem of the saints in glory. 

Mr. Fergusson remarks “that the sepulchres of 
David and his successors were on Mount Zion, or 


a*®The southeast slope of Zion, down which 
there was, both at the time of Nehemiah (iii. 15) and 
of Josephus (Krafft, Topographie, pp. 61, 152), a flight 
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in the City of David, but the wicked king Ahas, 
for his crimes, was buried in Jerusalem, ‘in th 
city,’ and ‘not in the sepulchres of the kings. 
Jehoram narrowly escaped the same punishment, 
and the distinction is so marked, that it cannot be 
overlooked.” The burial of King Ahaz is thus 
recorded: “ And they buried him in the city, in 
Jerusalem, but they brought him not into the sep- 
ulchres of the kings"? (2 Chr. xxviii. 27). That 
of King Jehorain is as follows: “ He departed with- 
out being desired, howbeit they buried him in the 
City of David, but not in the sepulchres of the 
kings” (2 Chr. xxi. 20). That of King Joash 
(which Mr. Fergusson’ overlooks) is as follows : 
“ They buried him in the City of David, but they 
buried him not in the sepulchres of the kings” 
(2 Chr. xxiv. 25). Mr. Fergusson assumes that 
there is a ‘ marked distinction’ between the first 
and the last two records. We assume that the 
three accounts are, in substance, identical; and we 
submit the point to the judgment of the reader, 
merely adding, that of the three monarchs, Jehoram 
was apparently the most execrated, and Josephus, 
who is silent about the burial of Ahaz, describes 
that of Jehoram as ignotninious. 

Mr. Fergusson says, * There are a great many 
passages in which Zion is spoken of as a separate 
city from Jerusalem,’ and adduces instances in 
which the Hebrew scholar will recognize simply the 
parallelism of Hebrew poetry; no more proving 
that Zion was a separate city from Jerusalem, than 
the exclamation, * How yvodly are thy tents, O 
Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel,’’ proves that 
Jacob was a separate peuple frum Israel. 

The term Zivn came, naturally, to be employed 
both by sacred and profane writers, as the repre- 
sentative of the whole city, of which it formed so 
prominent a part. It was thus used by the later 
prophets, quoted above, as also in the Book of the 
Maccabees, where it evidently tncluces the Temple 
and adjacent mount. 

The passage cited by Mr. Fergusson from Nehe- 
miah (iii. 16) which he pronounces ‘ important,’’ 
is as follows: ‘ After him repaired Nehemiah the 
son of Azbuk, the ruler of the half part of Beth-zur, 
unto the place over against the sepulchres of David, 
and to the pool that was made, and unto the house 
of the mighty.’ These localities, with many others 
named in the chapter, can only be fixed conjectur- 
ally. On the face of the passage they accord well 
with the received theory respecting Mount Zion, 
with which locality Dr. Barclay, after carefully ex- 
amining the matter on the ground, associates them, 
and represents the wall here described as running 
‘along the precipitous brow of Zion’ (City, etc.. 
pp- 126, 155). This interpretation has just received 
striking confirmation, and the verse preceding (Neh. 
iii. 15) becomes a proof-text in the argument which 
identifies the ancient City of David with the modern 
Zion. In this verse mention is made of “the stairs _ 
that go down trom the City of David,’ and Mr. 
Tristram reports the interesting discovery of a flight 
of steps in the rock, in some excavations made by 
the Anglican Bishop below the English Cemetery 
on Mount Zion (Land of /srael).¢ From this, 
as from the previous Scripture quotations, Mr. Fer- 
gusson's theory derives no support. This disposes 
of the Biblical testimony. 


of steps leading down from the ‘ City of David,’ as wel 
as the southwest slope down which another flight led,’ 
etc. (Ritter, Geog. of Pal. iv. 52). 
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We will now consider — 

(2.) The testimony of Josephus. — Josephus does 
not use the word Ziun; but his paraphrase of the 
Scriptural narrative accords entirely with the above: 
« David took the lower city by force, but the citadel 
held out still’? (Ant. xiv. 4, § 2), with the other 
particulars as already given. He also says, “ The 
eity was built upon two hills, and that which con- 
tains the upper city, is much higher, and accord- 
ingly it was called the citadel by King David” 
(Ant xiv. 15, § 2). In the siege by Pompey, one 
party within counseling resistance and the other 
submission, the former “seized upon the Temple 
and cut off the bridge which reached from it to the 
city, and prepared themselves to abide a siege, but 
the others admitted Pompey’s army in, and deliv- 
ered up both the city and the king's palace to him" 
(Ant. xiv. 4, § 2), and, having secured these, he 
laid siege to the ‘Temple, and captured its occupants. 
In the siege by Herod, “ When the outer court of 
the ‘Temple and the lower city were taken, the Jews 
fled into the inner court of the Temple and into the 
upper city”? (Ané. xiv. 16, § 2). In the siege by 
Titus, after the lower city had been taken, and it 
became necessary to raise an embankment against 
the upper city, “the works were erected on the 
west side of the city, over against the royal palace” 
(B. J. vi. 8, § 1). Describing the Temple, Josephus 
says, ‘In the western parts of the inclosure of the 
Temple were four gates, one leading over to the 
royal palace: the valley between being interrupted 
to form a passage” (Ant. xv. 11, § 5). He says 
that “king Agrippa built himself a very large 
dining-room in the royal] palace,’’ from which he 
‘could observe what was done in the Temple”’; 
which so displeased the Jews, that they “erected a 
wall upon the uppermost building which belonged 
to the inner court of the Temple, to the west; which 
wall, when it was built, intercepted the prospect 
of the dining-room in the palace” (Ant. xx. 8, 
§ 11). 

Nothing can be plainer than that the upper city 
of Josephus is identical with the Zion, or City of 
lavid, of the sacred Scriptures; that the citadel 
and the royal palace were on this western hill; that 
the ‘Temple was on the lower eastern hill, separated 
from the western by a deep valley, which was 
spanned by a bridve; and that the site of the Temple 
is identical with the Mount Moriah of the Bible, 
and distinct from Mount Zion. This view, which is 
in harmony with the Scriptural view already given, 
accords also with every other allusion in Josephus 
to these localities. And the substructions of the 
bridze above referred to, are the most striking 
feature in the remains of the modern city. With 
this, we take leave of Josephus. 

(3.) Christian Jtineraries. — This brings us to 
the (Christian [tineraries, etc., and their testimony 
is uniform and unbroken. Except one or two wild 
speculations, no other Mount Zion has been known, 
from the days of Eusebius down, than the high 
western hill of Jerusalem which now bears the 
name. So late as 1852, Prof. Robinson referred to 
this as one of the few points * yet unassailed "' 
(Bit. Res. p. 206). 

The careful reader of the preceding article, in- 
eluding the “ Annals" of the city, will notice the 
confusion which has been introduced into it by this 
theory of its “ Topography.”” The writers of the 
historical portions (Messrs. Grove and Wricht), 
both eminent Biblical scholars, have passed over to 
their fellow-contributor (Mr. Fergusson) most of 
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the tupographical points; but it was impossible 
for them to write an intelligible narrative withont 
contradicting him. From many sentences of the 
same kind, we select three or four which exhbit 
the necessary failure of the attempt to harnonize 
the theory with the facts of history and topog- 
raphy. 

‘* As before, the lower city was immediately taken 
and, as before, the citadel held out. The undaunted 
Jebusites believed in the impregnability of their 
fortress. A crowd of warriors rushed forward, and 
the citadel, the fastness of Zion, was taken. It is 
the first time that that memorable name appears 
in the history. David at once procceded to sccure 
himself in his new acquisition. He inclosed the 
whole of the city with a wall, and connected it with 
the citadel. In the latter he took up his own 
quarters, and the Zion of the Jebusites became the 
City of David.” — (pp. 1282, 1283.) 

‘©The Temple was at last gained; but it seemed 
as if half the work remained to be done. The upper 
city, higher than Moriah, inclosed by the original 
wall of David and Solomon, and on all sides pre- 
cipitous, except at the north, where it was defended 
by the wall and towers of Herod, was still to be 
taken. Titus first tried a parley, he standing on 
the east end of the bridge, between the Temple and 
the upper city, and John and Simon on the west 
end.’' — (p. 1307.) 

‘“‘ Acra was situated on the northern side of the 
Temple, on the same hill, and probably on the same 
spot occupied by David as the stronghold of Zion." 
— (p. 1320.) 

«© There is no passage in the Bible which directly 
asserts the identity of the hills Zion and Moriah, 
though [there are} many which cannot well le 
understood without this assumption. The cumuls- 
tive proof, however, is such as almost perfectly to 
supply this want.’’ — (p. 1321.) 

‘The first two extracts are from the historical, 
and the last two from the topographical, portion 
of the article; and the reader will see that they are 
in irreconcilable conflict. Before quitting the 
theme, let us gather into one sentence such points 
as are consistent with each other and with known 
facts and probabilities. : 

The city or stronghold of the Jebusites was the 
southern portion of the western ridge, the highest, 
most inaccessible, and easily fortified ground in the 
city; conquered by avid, it became his fortified 
abode; his castle or citadel was here, and remained 
here; his palace was built here, and through suc- 
cessive reigns and dynasties, down to the Christian 
era, it continued to be the royal residence: it was 
the ancient as it is the modern Zion, inclosed by 
the old wall, the original wall; it was the upper 
city, the upper market-place; it was here that the 
ark abode until its removal to the Temple; the royal 
sepulchres were here; and Moriah was the southern 
portion of the eastern ridge, and on this the Temple 
was built. This statement embodies, we leliere, 
the truth of history, and with this we close the dis- 
cussion of the site of Mount Zion. 

We pass now to the other point: 

Il. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre. —Mr. 
Fergusson’s theory is, “that the building now 
known to Christians as the Mosque of (mar, but 
by Moslems called the Dome of the Rock, is the 
identical church which Constantine erected over 
the rock which contained the tomb of Christ.” 
Since the publication of the preceding article, he 
has renewed the discussion of this point in ® 
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parophlet,¢ from which we shall also quote, as it 
contains a more compact summary of his argu- 
ment. 

He concedes, above, the conclusiveness of the 
argument by which Dr. Robinson has shown that 
the present church dves not cover “ the place where 
the Lord lay.” This bas been the battle-ground 
of recent writers on the topography of the city, and 
the concession renders it unnecessary to adduce 
here the proofs which the Professor has brought 
together, and which may be found in his Biblical 
Researches (in 1838, ii. 64-80; in 1852, pp. 254- 
263, 631-633). The “ power of logic” with which 
they are presented is not affected by any theory 
which may be held respecting the identity of any 
other spot. The argument reaches “its legitimate 
conclusion,”’ alike whether the reader accepts some 
other site, or whether he regards the true site as 
beyond the reach of modern discovery. The theory 
here offered, like the one which we have examined, 
is novel and startling, and like that, is put forth 
with much confidence by a writer who bas never 
examined the localities. We submit our reasons 
for rejecting it; and as we agree with Mr. Fergus- 
son that the site of the church 18 not the place of 
our Lord's burial, our interest in the question is 
purely historical. 

Mr. Fergusson’s theory fails to explain the pres- 
ent church, a building of great intrinsic and his- 
toric interest. When, and by whom were its early 
foundations laid? Who built up its original walls ? 
For how many centuries has it been palmed upon 
the public as the Church of the Sepulchre? Has 
the larvest and most remarkable Christian sanctuary 
in the East, planted in the very centre and conflu- 
ence of Christian devotion, come down to us with- 
out a chronicle or even an intimation of its origin ? 
We repeat that the early history of such an edifice 
could not, since the Christian era, and in the most 
conspicuous spot in Christendom, have faded into 
utter oblivion, like that of some temple of the Old 
World, around which the sands of the desert had 
gathered for ages before Christ. 

Mr. Fergusson’s theory, while failing to account 
for the existence of the most imposing church in 
the East, fails also to account for the disappearance 
of every vestige of another church of imperial 
magnificence. This argument, like the preceding, 
is collateral, and we do not offer it as independent 
proof. Church edifices in Palestine, large and 
small, have been destroyed by violence, or have 
crumbled by decay. Some of them have been re- 
built or repaired, and perpetuated on their present 
sites, like that of the Nativity in Bethlehem, or 
that of the Sepulchre in Jerusalem; and others are 
clearly traceable, if not impressive, in their ruins, 
like that of the Baptist in Samaria, that of St. 
George in Lydda, that of St. Anne in Eleutherop- 
olis, and the ancient cathedral church in Tyre. 
Kut what church of the laryest class has had a his- 
tory which corresponds with this theory? The 
emperor Justinian had a passion for church-build- 
ing, and decorated his mttropolis with a majestic 
temple, which is still its boast. He erected another 
in Jerusalem, which he designed to be worthy of 
“the City of the Great King,” and of the Virgin 
Mother, in whose special honor it was built, “on 
which great expense and labor were bestowed to 
make it one of the most eplendid in the world.” 





«a ®™ Notes on the Site of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jeru alem, iu answer to the Edinburgh R. view.” 
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It does not appear to have been disturbed by the 
subsequent convulsions of the country; writers wh 
describe the injury done to the Church of the Sep- 
ulchre in the sack of the city by the Persians, and 
under the Fatimite Khalifs of Egypt, so far as we 
know, are silent respecting this edifice. The Mosque 
el-Aksa, which in accordance with prevalent tradi- 
tion, is almost universally regarded as the original 
church of Justinian, Mr. Fergusson appropriates as 
the Mosque of Abd el-Melek. This leaves the 
church to be provided for, and in the plan of the 
Haram area, which he has introduced into the Dic- 
tionary and republished in his Notes, he places the 
church of Justinian, and sketches its walls, where 
not the slightest trace appears of a foundation an- 
cient or modern. It is purely a conjectural site, 
demanded by the exigencies of his theory, accord- 
ing to which the solid walls, pillars, and arches of 
a church described by a contemporary historian, 
and sketched by Mr. Fergusson as four hundred 
feet in length and one hundred and more in breadth, 
have vanished as utterly as if they had been pul- 
verized and scattered to the winds. It has disap- 
peared, withal, from a quarter of the city which | 
was never needed nor used for other purposes, 
where no dwellings could have encroached upon it, 
and where no rubbish has accumulated. Consid- 
ering the character, the location, and the dimen- 
sions of this building, and the date of its erec- 
tion, we hazard the assertion that no parallel to 
such complete annihilation can be found in the 
East. 

The Mosque of Omar near it, Mr. Fergusson 
claims to have been converted by the Muslim con- 
querors into a mosque from a church; we advance 
the same claim for the Mosque el-Aksa; and there 
were similar transformations, as is well known, of 
the Church of St. John in Damascus, and of the 
Church of St. Sophia in Constantinople, built also 
by Justinian. Instead of converting to the same 
use the substantial and splendid church which the 
same emperor had erected here, what could have 
prompted the Moslems to obliterate every memo- 
rial of it? Within the same inclosure, according 
to Mr. Fergusson, the “great Anastasis of Con- 
stantine,”’ the present Mosque of Omar, built two 
centuries earlier, survives in all its essential features. 
“The walls of the octagon still remain untouched 
in their lower parts; the circle of columns and piers 
that divide the two aisles, with the entablatures, 
discharging arches, and cornices, still remain en- 
tirely unchanged and untouched; the pier arches 
of the dome, the triforium belt, the clere-story, are 
all parts of the unaltered construction of the age 
of Constantine '"’ (Notes, p. 29). The Mosque of 
Abd el-Melek, the present el-Aksa, abides within 
the same inclogure in its original strength. “Ite 
whole architecture is that of the end of the seventh 
century '’ (p. 1329.) But the church of Justinian, 
standing by their side in rival glory, mysteriously 
passed away from that open area— wall and col- 
umn and arch and architrave — from foundation 
to top-stone, smitten like the psalmist’s bay-tree: 

* And lo, it vanished from the ground, 
Destroyed by hands unseen ; 
Nor root, nor branch, nor leaf was found, 
Where all that pride had been.” 


Mr. Fergusson’s theory leaves the later history of 
the church of Justinian enveloped in the same 
darkness as the earlier history of the Church of 
the Sepulchre. 
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Che rejecters of his theory recognize this ancient 
house of worship in the building adjacent to the 
southern wall of the Haram, two hundred and 
eighty feet long by one hundred and ninety broad, 
and which, with later appendages, both Christian 
and Saracenic, answers to the description of Jus- 
tinian’s Mary Church, and whose vaulted passages 
below, from which Christian visitors had long been 
excluded, were among the impressive objects which 
it was our fortune to examine in Jerusalem. 

What has been said of Justinian’s church may 
be repeated on his theory respecting the church 
which he affirms that Constantine built within the 
same inclosure, whose walls be conjecturally traces 
in the same way, with no more signs of a founda- 
tion or site, and which has vanished in like man- 
ner, except a festal entrance which he identifies 
with the present Golden Gateway in the eastern 
wall of the Haram area. 

On the hypothesis of a transfer of site, not the 
Christian world alone, but the Moslem world like- 
wise, has been imposed upon, and by parties who 
could not have concocted the fraud together. And 
ull this has been done subsequent to the seventh 
century. So late as the close of that century, if 
this theory is true, all Christians and all Moslems, 
who knew anything about Jerusalem, knew that 
the present Mosque of Omar was not then a mosque, 
and never had been; and that the present Church 
of the Sepulchre, or one on its site, was not the 
Church of the Sepulchre. On both sides they 
have since that date been misled by designing men. 
All Christians, residents in Jerusalem, and visitors, 
so far as is known, have from the first ascribed the 
site of the present church to the emperor, and all 
Moslems, residents in Jerusalem and visitors, so far 
as is known, have from the first ascribed the pres- 
ent mosque to the Khalif, and yet in all these cen- 
turies they have alike been the dupes and victims 
of a double delusion and imposition, commencing 
we know not when. Can this fact be matched, 
either in historic annals, or in the fabulous legends 
of the Dark Ages? 

An incident in the Mohammedan conquest of the 
city, narrated by both Christian and Arabian writ- 
ers, may properly be cited in this connection. We 
quote from the historic portion of the article: 
“ The Khalif, after ratifying the terms of capitu: 
lation, which secured to the Christians liberty of 
worship in the churches which they had, but pro- 
hibited the erection of more, entered the city and 
was met at the gates by the patriarch. Omar 
then, in company with the patriarch, visited the 
Church of the Resurrection, and at the Muslim 
time of prayer knelt down on the eastern steps of 
the basilica, refusing to pray within the buildings, 
in order that the possession of them might be se- 
cured to the Christians. Tradition relates that 
he requested a site whereon to erect a mosque for 
the Mohammedan worship, and that the patriarch 
offered him the spot occupied by the reputed stone 
of Jacob's vision.” etc. (p. 1310). Passing by the 
tradition, we have the historic fact that the Khalif 
declined entering the church, for the reason above 
given, stated in almost the same words by another 
writer: “In order that his followers might have 
no pretext to claim possession of the church after 
his departure, under the pretense that he had wor- 
shipped in it’? (Bibl. Res. ii. 37). Yet if we may 
celieve Mr. Fergusson, this plighted faith, under- 
stu alike by both parties, and on the testimony 
of both acrupulously respected at the outset, was 
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afterwards violated without any known protest 9. 
remonstrance on the part of Christians, we knuw 
not when, history and tradition being both as silent 
respecting this transaction as in regard to the 
pious fraud’? by which the homage of Christen- 
dom was subsequently transferred to another 
locality. 

We pass now to the testimony of early visitors 
and writers. 

Eusebius, who was contemporary with Constan- 
tine, and his biographer, represents the church 
which he built over the supposed sepulchre, as 
having an open court on the east, towards the 
entrances, with cloisters on each side and gates in 
front, ‘“‘after which, in the very midst of the street 
of the market (or in the middle of the brnad 
market-place) the beautiful propylea (vestibule; of 
the whole structure presented to those passing by 
on the outside the wonderful view of the things 
seen within'’ (Vit. Const. iii. 39). Along the 
street of the bazaars, east of the present church, 
which would make their site identical with ‘tbe 
market-place’’ of Eusebius, and correspond with 
the position of the propylsa, are three granite col- 
umns, the apparent remains of an ancient portico, 
and which can be referred to no other structure 
than the church of Constantine. Mr. Fergusson 
admits that the propylea of the church “ had a 
broad market-place in front of it,’ and to Professor 
Willis’s criticism that this would be ‘ludicrously 
impossible’? where he locates the building, he re- 
plies: «+ There is now an extensive cemetery on the 
spot in front of this gateway; and where men can 
bury they can buy; where there is room for tombs, 
there is room for stalls"? (Nvfes, p. 50). With 
reference to this locality, we quote Mr. Grove: 
‘The main cemetery of the city seems from an 
early date to have been where it is still, on the 
steep slupes of the Valley of the Kidron. Here it 
was that the fragments of the idol abominations, 
destroyed by Josiah, were cast out on the ‘graves 
of the children of the people’ (2 K. xxiii. 6), and 
the valley was always the receptacle for impurities 
of all kinds’’ (p. 1279). Connect with this the 
fact that the spot was then, as it is now, outside 
the city, and on its least populous side, and we 
leave the reader to judge what element of absurdity 
is lacking in Mr. Fergusson’s supposition. 

The testimony of Eusebius on another point, and 
that of all the other writers whom Mr. Ferguasen 
depends upon, is thus summed up in his Notes : — 

‘In so far as the argument is concerned I would 
be prepared, if necessary, to waive the architectural 
evidence altogether, and to rest the proof of what 
is advanced above on any one of the following fuur 
points: — 

“1. The assertion of Eusebius that the new 
Jerusalem, meaning thereby the buildings of Con- 
stantine, was opposite to, and over against, the old 
city. 

: 2. The position assigned to the Holy Places by 
the Bordeaux Pilgrim. 

«© 3. The connection pointed out by Antoninos 
between the Bir Arroah and Siloam. 

«4, The assumed omission by Arculfus of all 
mention of the Dome of the Rock, and, I may add, 
the building of a Mary Church by Justinian within 
the precincts of the Haram area.”” — (p. 55.) 

We will take up in their order and fairly examine 
the “four points’’ here named, with which Sir. 
Fergusson agrees to stand or to fall. 

“1, The assertion of Eusebius that the ues 
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Jerusalem, meaning thereby the buildings of Con- 
stantine, was opposite to, and over against, the old 
city.” 

The assertion referred to, he quotes as follows: — 

«¢ Accordingly on the very spot which witnessed 
the Saviour's sufferings a new Jerusalem was con- 
structed, over ayvainst the one so celebrated of old, 
which, since the foul stain of guilt brought upon 
it by the murder of the Lord, had experienced the 
extremity of desolation. It was opposite the city 
that the emperor began to rear a monument to the 
Saviour's victory over death, with rich and lavish 
magnificence."" 

To this he adds the following passage from Soc- 
rates: — 

« The mother of the emperor built a magnificent 
house of prayer on the place of the sepulchre, 
founding a new Jerusalem opposite to the old and 
deserted city.” 

“ The old city," in respect to its dwellings, was 
divided into two parts, “the upper’ and “the 
lower.’ The former was on Mount Zion and the 
latter on Mount Akra, and in the adjacent valleys. 
The site of the Mosque of Omar is directly opposite 
to the latter, or to the site of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, which “stands directly on the 
ridge of Akra”’ (Bild. Res. i. 891). The site of the 
Temple and that of the church lie “ over against "’ 
each other. ‘hese are the points which Eusebius 
is comparing. He does not refer directly to the 
ruined dwellings of either the upper or the lower 
city; he refers especially to the deserted ruins of 
the Temple. By “the new Jerusalem,” says Mr. 
Ferzusson, he means “the buildings of Constan- 
tine’ kxactly — he means these and nothing else. 
And by * the old Jerusalem’ he means the build- 
ings of the Temple, neither more or less. Or rather, 
while the primary meaning is on each side thus 
restricted, he intends to designate by the latter the 
ancient city, of which the Temple was the crown, 
and by the former, the imodern city, of which the 
church was to be the future ylory. The antithesis 
is complete. The other interpretation makes the 
comparison incongruous —the old city meaning a 
collection of dwellings, and the new city meaning 
simply a church. Dr. Stanley has justly observed: 
“ Whatever differences of opinion have arisen about 
the other hills of Jerusalem, there is no question 
that the mount on which the Mosque of Omar 
stands, overhanging the valley of the Kidron, has 
from the time of Solomon, if not of David, been 
regarded as the most sacred ground in Jerusalem ”* 
(S. g¢ P. p. 177, Amer. ed.). This is the fact 
which the Christian Fathers recognize, using each 
locality as, in a religious sense, the representative 
of the city, when they say that the emperor Con- 
stantine ‘founded a new Jerusalem, opposite to 
the old and deserted city,’’ a phrase, withal, more 
applicable to the eastern hill, which was burned 
over, swept “clear of houses,’’ and was still for- 
saken, than to the western hill, which had never 
been thus completely desolated, and was still in- 
habited. Opposite the deserted site of the Hebrew 
Temple Constantine reared the Christian sanctuary. 
This is our interpretation of Eusebius and Socrates; 
and this disposes of the first point. 

«2. The position assigned to the Holy Places by 
the Bordeaux Pilerim.”’ 

His testimony is:— 

‘© Inde ut eas foris murum de Sione euntibus ad 
Portam Neopolitanam ad partem dextram deorsum 
im valle sunt parietes ubi domus fuit sive palatium 
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Pontii Pilati. Ibi Dominus auditus est antequam 
puteretur. A sinistra autem parte est monticulus 
Golgotha, ubi Dominus crucifixus est. Inde quasi 
ad lapidem missum est cripta ubi corpus ejue 
positum fuit, et tertia die resurrexit. Ibidem modo 
jussu Constantini Imperatoris Lasilica facta est, id 
est Dominicuin mire pulchritudinis.”’ 

There is no allusion here to a “ Zion Gate,"" and 
none then existed. (Arcu/f. i. 1.) Had the mod- 
ern gate been there, no visitor would have passed 
out of it to go to the opposite side of the city, 
either to the right or the left, and especially not to 
the left. It involves, further, the absurd supposi- 
tion that the governor's house, where the Saviour 
was arraigned, was in a valley, unprotected, outside 
of the city, when in the preceding paragraph the 
writer has asserted that the residence of the gov- 
ernur and the probable scene of the trial was the 
castle of Antonia. 

‘The natural course of one who passed out of the 
city northward, going from Zion to the Neapolis 
(gate, would have been formerly, as now, between 
the ‘'emple area and the site of the Church of the 
Sepulchre, near to the latter, and the objects seen 
would have been in just the relative position in 
which this traveller describes them. 

Mr. Fergusson assumes that the phrase ‘ foris 
murum "’ requires us to believe that. the visitor's 
course, here described, from Zion to the Neapolis 
Gate (called Neapolis then, for the same reason 
that it is now called Damascus), lay outside of the 
wall. If so, the reference is to the inner wall along 
the brow of Zion, the first of the “ three walls '’ 
which surrounded this part of the city. ‘This may 
be the meaning of the barbarous Latin of the old 
Pilgrim, but far more probably, we think, he means 
simply what we have indicated above. There never 
was a road from Zion southward, and no suggestion 
could be more improbable than that of plunging. 
from Zion into the lower Tyropmon, outside the 
city, ascending the opposite slope, and making the 
long detour by the northeast corner of the city to 
reach the gate named. ‘lhe point of destination 
was northward from Zion, and the Pilgrim says 
that one who would go beyond the wall, or outside 
of the city, passing from Zion to the Neapolis 
Gate, would see the objects described, on the 
right and left. The peculiar construction of the 
seutence favors this renderjng of “ foris murum,”’ 
and we have an authority for it, exactly in point. 
“ Foris; in late Latin, with the accusative = be 
yond. ‘Constitutus si sit fluvius, qui foris agrum 
non vagatur’ '’ (Andrews’s Lex. in loc.). Either 
of these interpretations we claim to be more natural 
and probable than Mr. Fergusson's, for the reasons 
already given; and this disposes of the second - 
point. 

‘63. The connection pointed out by Antoninus 
between the Bir Arroah and Siloam." 

This testimony is: — 

‘‘ Near the altar is a crypt, where, if you place 
your ear, you will hear the flowing of water; and 
if you throw in an apple, or anything that will 
swim, and go to Siloam, you will find it there.” 
In the preceding article, Mr. Fergusson says’ “ In 
so far as we know.” the connection exists; meaning 
merely, We do not know that it does not exist. In 
the Notes he says: ‘It is, therefore, a fact at this 
hour,’ that the connection exists. This is an un- 
supported assertion. The connection has not bees 
established, and the subterranean watercourses of 
Jerusalem are still involved in much uncertainty 
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The witness cited in support of the alleged fact 
pronounces directly against its probability, and in 
favor of the opposite theory. Dr. Barclay gives 
his reasons for believing that the subterranean con- 
duit of Hezekiah was brought down on the west 
side of the valley running south from the Damascus 
Gate, and says that on this hypothesis “ it would 
pass just by the rock Golgotha,” the traditionary 
site of the sepulchre, as described by Antoninus 
( City, etc., pp. 94, 300). Furthermore, in examin- 
ing the fountain of Siloam, he found a subterranean 
chanuel which supplied it, and which he traversed 
for nearly a thousand feet; and on locating its 
course, he was * perfectly satisfied that this sub- 
terraneous canal derived its former supply of water, 
not from Moriah, but from Zion "’ (t. p. 523). He 
also says: “If this channel was not constructed for 
the purpose of conveying to Siloam the surplus 
waters of Hezekiah’s aqueduct, then Iam unable 
to suggest any purpose to which it could have been 
applied" (. p. 309). [S1Loam, Amer. ed.] So 
little countenance, so palpable a contradiction, 
rather, is given to the “‘fact’’ by the witness cited 
to corroborate it; and this disposes of the third 
int. 

oe 4. The assumed omission by Arculfus of all 
mention of the Dome of the Rock, and, I may add, 
the building of a Mary Church by Justinian within 
the precincts of the Haram area.” 

We do not see the bearing of the last-named 
particular. Churches in honor of the Virgin were 
erected in many localities, and it is not necessary 
to account for the selection of this site, though it 
were easy to conjecture a reason. It proves nothing. 

The remaining specification, like the other, is an 
argument drawn from silence and conjecture, and 
rates no higher as proof. It runs thus: If this 
building were then in existence, this visitor must 
have described it; the building was in existence, 
and the opposite theory assumes that he did not 
allude to it; therefore, the current theory is false. 
We cannot but be struck with the difference be- 
tween this position and the principle with which 
Mr. Fergusson professedly started, of * admitting 
nothing which cannot be proved, either by direct 
testimony or by local indications’? (p. 1312). 
There is no pretense that this argument rests on 
either of these: it rests on nothing but an unac- 
countable “omission.’’ And this silence is offered 
as not merely corroborative evidence, but as vital 
proof. Mr. Fergusson adduces this as one of four 
points, “any one’’ of which establishes his theory 
beyond question. As if the existence of St. Paul's 
in London, or of St. l’eter’s in Rome, at any period, 
would be absolutely disproved by the silence of a 
visitor respecting either, in a professed description 
of the objects of interest in the city. At the best, 
it could only be a natural inference; it could never 
be proof positive. And here we night rest; for if 
we proceed no further, Mr. Fergusson's last point 
is disposed of, and his claim is prostrate. 

But we join issue with him, and affirm that what 
Arculfus describes as the Church of the Sepulchre, 
was the building standing on the site of the present 
church, and not the Mosque of Omar, or any part 
of it. Neither could “the square house of prayer 
erected on the site of the Temple,’’ have been, as 
he alleges, the Mosque el-Aksa. The pbrase * vili 
fabricati sunt opere,”’ could never have been applied 
to this structure. ‘The immense quadrangle, rudely 
built with beams and planks over the remains of 
ruins, aa described by the bishop, would seem to be 
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a natural account of the building erected by the 
Khalif Omar over the rock es-Sikbrah, as Dr. Bar- 
clay suggests, “ which in the course of half a cen- 
tury gave place to the present elegant octagonal ed- 
ifice, erected by Abd el-Melek "’ (City, etc., p. 336). 
If the assigned date of the completion of the latter 
edifice is correct, this would serve to fix more 
detinitely the date of Arculfus's visit, which is only 
known to have been “in the latter part of the 
seventh century” (Wright's /ntroductiun, p. xii., 
Bohn's ed.). 

In the Bishop's description of “ the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre,’’ whatever other changes may 
have taken place, we have a crucial test of the iden- 
tity of the building described with the church or 
the mosque, in the account of the cave which was 
the reputed tomb of the Saviour. For this, together 
with that of Willibald, a few years later, and that 
of Seewulf, still later, we refer the reader to Bill. 
Sacra, xxiv. 137, 138. 

The sepulchral cave of the church, described by 
these writers, Mr. Fergusson claims to have been 
the cave in the rock es-Siikhrah, beneath the dome 
of the present Mosque of Omar. ‘This rock has 
been the most stationary landmark in Jerusalem, 
and has proBably changed as little as any other 
object. For such accounts as have reached us of 
the cave within it, we refer the reader to Bibl. 
Sacra, xxiv. 138, 139. 

It is not credible that these and the preceding 
all refer to the same excavation. The narrative of 
Arculfus can be adjusted to the present Church 
of the Sepulchre and its reputed tombs, making 
due allowance for the changes wrought by the de 
struction of the building. But by no practicable 
change, by no possibility, can it be adjusted to the 
rock es-Sikhrah and the cave beneath it; and this 
disposes of the fourth point. 

We have now completed our examination of Mr. 
Fergusson’s “four points.'’ He offered to “rest 
the proof’ of his theory “on any one*’ of them; 
and we have shown that on a fair investigation not 
one of them sustains his theory in a sinyle partic- 
ular, and for the most part they pointed)y refute it. 

There remains an objection to this theory, as 
decisive as any, which can be best appreciated by 
those who have been on the ground. The site of 
the so-called Mosque of Omar could not have been, 
in our Saviour's day, outside of the walls. The 
theory would break up the solid masonry of the 
ancient substructions of the Temple area, still exist- 
ing, making one portion modern and the other 
ancient, leaving one without the city, and retaining 
the other within it, in s way which is simply in- 
credible. Whatever may have been the bearings 
and dimensions of the Temple, with its courts and 
porticoes, in the inclosure above, the massive foun- 
dations of the area are one work, ars] that a work 
of high antiquity. The immense beveled stones in 
the southeast corner were laid at the same time 
with the stones in the southwest corner. They are 
of the same magnitude, and it does not need the 
eye of an architect to assure ua that they are of the 
same age and style of workmanship. They were 
the two extremities of the ancient southern wall. 
as they are of the modern, stretching, as Josephus 
informs us, from valley to valley, and laid with 
stones “immovable for all time: *’ and to-day they 
confirm his testimony, and contradict this theory. 
«We are led irresistibly to the conclusion,” said 
Dr. Robinson, on his first visit, “that the ares of 
the Jewish temple was identical on its wertera, 
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eastern, and southern sides, with the present en- 
closure of the Haram.”’ ‘Aves upon ages have 
rolled away, yet these foundations endure, and are 
immovable as at the beginning ’’ (Bill. Res. i. 427). 
The investigations of his second visit confirmed the 
conclusion of his first, — from which we see not 
how any visitor who has inspected this masonry can 
withhold his assent — that in the southwest corner, 
in the southern part of the western wall, in the 
southeast corner on both sides, and along the south- 
ern wall, we have before us “the massive sub- 
structions of the ancient Jewish Temple. Such has 
been the impression received by travellers for cen- 
turies, and such it will probably continue to be so 
long as these remains endure "’ (Bild. Res. (1852) 
220). 

These are our main reasons for rejecting Mr. 
Ferzussou's theory of the opography of Jerusalem, 
in its two principal points; and if these points are 
untenable, almost the entire reasoning of his section 
of the article falls with them. S. W. 

* V. MopeRrn JrRusALEM. — Walls and 
frates. — The present walls of Jerusalem are not 
older than the 16th century, though the materials 
of which they are built belonged to former walls 
and are much more ancient. ‘They consist of hewn 
stones of a moderate size, laid in mortar. They 
are “built for the most part with a breastwork; 
that is, the exterior face of the wall is carried up 
several feet hiyher than the interior part of the 
wall, leaving a broad and convenient walk along 
the top of the latter for the accommodation of the 
defenders. This is protected by the parapet or 
breastwork, which has battlements and loopholes. 
There are also flights of steps to ascend or descend 
at convenient distances on the inside’ (Rob. Bibi. 
Res. i. 352). The walls embrace a circuit of about 
2) miles. On the west, south, and east sides 
they stand generally as near the edge of the val- 
leys as the ground will allow; except that the 
southern extremity of Zion and a part of Moriah 
(known as Ophel) being outside of the city, the 
walls there run across the ridge of those hills. 
They vary in height from 20 to 50 feet, according 
to the depth of the ravines below, which forined an 
important part of the natural defenses of the city. 
The walls on the north side, where the ground is 
more open and level, are protected to some extent 
by ditches or trenches. It is a peculiarity of a 
nart of this northern wall that it consists of a mass 
of natural rock, 75 feet high, with strata so exactly 
corresponding with those of the opposite ledge that 
the passage between them must be artificial. It 
may have been a quarry for obtaining stones for 
the walls of the city. Fortifications of this character, 
surrounded as they are by higher positions in the 
vicinity, would be utterly useless against European 
tactics. Yet, imperfect as they are in this respect, 
these walls so notched with battlements and seeming 
to rise and fall (like a waving line) with the de- 
clivities of the ground, especially as they suddenly 
show themselves to the traveller approaching the 
city from the west, form a picturesque oriental sight 
never to be forgotten. 

The city has four gates at present in use, which 
look towards the cardinal points. Though they 
bear other names among the natives, they are known 
to travellers as the Yafu (Joppa) Gate on the west 
side, the Damascus Gate on the north side, the 
Gate of St. Stephen on the east, and of Zion on the 
wuth. The first two are so called after the places 
to which the roads starting from them lead: that 
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of St. Stephen from a popular belief that this marty 
was put to death in that quarter, and that of Zion 
from its situation on the hill of this name. Near 
the Damascus Gate are the remains of towers, sup- 
posed by Robinson to have been the guard-houses of a 
gate which stood there as early as the age of Herod. 
The Yafa Gate forms the main entrance, and on 
that account is kept open half an hour later than 
the other gates. The custom of shutting the gates 
by night (see Rev. xxi. 23-23) is common in eastern 
cities at the present day. ‘Three or four smaller 
gates occur in the walls, but have been closed up, 
and are now seldom or never used. ‘The most 
remarkable of these is the Golden Gate in the eaet- 
ern wall which overlooks the Valley of the Kedron. 
“[t is in the centre of a projection 55 feet long 
and standing out 6 feet. Its portal is double, 
with semicircular arches profusely ornamented. The 
Corinthian capitals which sustain the entablature 
spring like corbels from the wall, and the whole 
entablature is bent round the arch. The exterior 
appearance, independently of its architecture, bears 
no mark of high antiquity . - for it bears no 
resemblance to the massive stones along the lower 
part of the wall on each side, and indeed the new 
masonry around is sutticiently apparent '’ (Porter, 
Handbook, i. 115 f.). The style of architecture, 
whether the structure occupies its original place or 
not, must be referred to an early Roman period. 
[ Wood-cut, p. 1325.] It is a saying of the Franks 
that the Mohammedans have walled up this gate 
because they believe that a king is to enter by it 
who will take possession of the city and become 
Lord of the whole earth (Rob. Bibl. Kes. i. 323). 
It may be stated that the largest stones in the 
exterior walls, bearing incontestable marks of a 
Hebrew origin, and occupying their original places, 
are found near the southeast angle of the city and 
in the substructions of the Castle of David so called, 
not tar trom the Yafa Gate, near the centre of the 
western wall of the city. Some of the alternate 
courses at the former point measure from 17 to 19 
feet in length by 3 or 4 feet in height. One of the 
stones there is 24 feet in length by 3 feet in height 
and 6 in breadth. This part of the wall is common 
both to the city and the Temple area. One of the 
stones in the foundations of the Castle is 122 feet 
long and 3 feet 5 inches broad; though most of 
them are smaller than those at the southeast angle. 
The upper part of this Castle or Tower, one of the 
most imposing structures at Jerusalem, is com- 
paratively modern; but the lower part exhibits a 
different style of workmanship and is unquestionably 
ancient, though whether a remnant of Herod's 
Hippic tower (as Robinson supposes) or not, is still 
disputed. [Pra#trortuM.] The Saviour's language 
that “not one stone should be left on another” 
(Matt. xxiv. 2) is not contradicted by such facts. 
In the first place the expression may be a proverbial 
one for characterizing the overthrow as signal, the 
destruction as desolating, irresistible. In the next 
place this was spoken in reality not of the city and 
its walls, but of ‘‘ the buildings of the temple,’ and 
in that application was fulfilled in the strictest 
manner. 

Area, Streets, etc. — The present circumference 
of the city includes 209.5 acres, or one third of a 
square mile. Its longest line extends from N. E. 
to S. W., somewhat less than a mile in length. 
[See Plate III.] But this space is not all built 
upon; for the inclosure of the Haram esh-Sherif 
(Moriuh or the site of the Temple) contains 35 
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acres (almost one sixth of the whole), and large 
spaces, especially on Mount Zion and the hill 
Bezetha at the north end, are unoccupied. Just 
within the Gate of St. Stephen is an open tract 
where two or three Arab tents may often be seen, 
spread out and occupied after the manner of the 
desert. To what extent the territory of the ancient 
city coincided with the modern city is not altogether 
certain. ‘I'he ancient city embraced the whole of 
Zion beyond question, the southern projection of 
Moriah or Ophel, and possibly a small tract on the 
north, though the remains of the cisterns there are 
too modern to be as proof of this last addi- 
tion. On the other hand, those who maintain the 
genuineness of the Holy Sepulchre must leave that 
section of the city out of the Jerusalem of the 
Saviour’s day. 

« The city is intersected from north to south by 
its principal street, which is three fifths of a mile 
long, and runs from the Damascus Gate to Zion 
Gate. Irom this principal street, the others, with 
the exception of that from the Damascus Gate to 
the Tyropeon Valley, generally run east and west, 
at right angles to it; amongst these is the ‘ Via 
Dolorosa’ along the north of the Haram, in which 
is the Koman archway, called Ecce Homo. ‘lhe 
city is divided into quarters, which are occupied by 
the different religious sects. The .boundaries of 
these quarters are defined by the intersection of the 
principal street, and that which crosses it at right 
angles from the Jaffa Gate to the Gate of the Ha- 
rain, called Bab as-Silsilé, or Gate of the Chain. 
The Christians occupy the western half of the city, 
the northern portion of which is called the Chris- 
tian quarter, and contains the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre; the southern portion is the Armenian 
quarter, having the Citadel at its northwest angle. 
The Mohammedan quarter occupies the northeast 
portion of the city, and includes the Haram esh- 
Sherff. The Jewish quarter is on the south, be- 
tween the Armenian quarter and the Haram.” 
(Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem, p. 9, Lond. 1865.) 

It has been stated that the streets are not known 
by any particular names. A detailed report of 
inquiries on this subject (appended to the Ordnance 
Survey) shows that most of them are thus known: 
being distinguished by the names of persons or 
families, from trades carried on in them, or from 
the places to which the streeta or alleys lead. The 
streets are narrow, uneven, and badly paved, for 
the most part with a gutter or channel in the 
middle for beasts of burden. Some of them, those 
most frequented, are darkened with mats or stone 
arches for the purpose of excluding the heat. The 
houses are built of limestone, many of them mere 
hovels, others more substantial, but seldom with 
any pretension to elegance. The low windows 
guarded with iron grates give to many of them a 
dreary, prison-like appearance. Some of them have 
lattice windows toward the street; but generally, 
these open toward the inner courts on which the 
houses stand. 

Population. — In proportion to the extent of the 
place, the population of Jerusalem is very dense. 
The houses in general are closely tenanted, and in 
some quarters they are piled upon one another, so 
as to extend across the streets, and make them 
appear almost like subterranean passages. It is 
ditticult (as no proper syatem of registration exists) 
to fix the precise number of the inhabitants. Dr. 
Schultz, formerly Prussian Consul at Jerusalem, 


placed it in 1845 at 17,000. The following table 
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exhibits the different classes of this populations 
according to their nationalities and religious con- 
fessions : — 





I. Mohammedans . . .... © 5,000 
Il. Christians 
(a) Greeks . . : 000 
(0) Roman Catholics ‘ 900 
(ce) Armenians . - 850 
(4) Copte . ... . 400 
(ce) Syrians . a 1 32s 20 
({) Abyssinjians . . . 20 
—— 3,34 
8,390 
Ill. Jews 
(a) Turkish subjects (Seph- 
ardim) : 
(bo) Foreigners (Ashkenazim) ” 
Poles, Ruasians, Ger- 
mans, etc. . - 1,100 
(¢) Caraites - « @® 
— 7,120 
15,510 


‘Yo the foregoing we are to add the 65 or 70 
persons, European Frotestants or Catholica. con- 
nected with consulates or ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, and the Turkish garrison of 800 or 1,000 
men ; ‘and we have then the agerecate (as stated 
above) of about 17,000. The number of pilgrims, 
greatest at Easter, varies from time to time; the 
maximum may be 10,000. It was about 5,000 in 
1843, and about 3,000 in 1844 (Schultz, Jerusalem, 
Eine Vorlesung, pp. 33, 34). The estimate in the 
Ordnance Survey (1865) — 16,000 — shows that 
hardly any change has taken place in the popula- 
tion during the last twenty years. The statement 
(in this latter work) that the travellers and pilcrims 
at Easter swell the sum to 30,000, seems almost 
incredible, unless it be understood of some altogether 
exceptional year. ‘Tobler complains (Denkélatter 
aus Jerusalem, p. 353) that the Turkish statistics 
are extremely uncertain. It is generally allowed 
that the Christian inhabitants slowly increase a% 
the expense of the Mohammedans. 

Water Supply. — Most of the houses are fur- 
nished with cisterns in which the rain-water is 
collected by means of gutters during the rains from 
December to March. ‘The better houses often have 
two or three such cisterns, so arranged that when 
one is full the water flows into another. * As the 
water which runs through the filthy streets is also 
collected in some of these cisterns, it can only be 
drunk with safety after it is filtered and freed from 
the numerous worms and insects which are bred 
in it.” Some water is obtained from Joab's Well 
[Ex-ROGEL], whence it is brought in goat-skins ou 
donkeys and suld to the inhabitants. The ancient 
city was supplied with an abundance of pure water 
from the three Pools of Solomon near Bethlehem. 
The works constructed for this purpose, “in bold- 
ness of design and skill in execution, rival even 
the most approved system of modern engineers" 
(Ordnance Survey, p. 10). The Pacha ‘of Jeru- 
salem has recently repaired the conduit from Sot 
omon's Pools to Jerusalem, which is now supplied 
from Ain Ltan, and * the sealed fountain ” above 
the upper pool. 

Jews. — The Jews constitute an interesting clas 
of the inhabitants. Very many of them are pit 
grims who have come to Jerusalem to fulfill a vow, 
and then return to the countries where they were 
born, or aged persons who desire to spend thaf 
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last days in the holy city, and be buried in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, which according to their 
traditions is to be the scene of the last judgment. 
For the privilege of being buried there they are 
obliged to pay a large sum; but if any one is too 
poor to incur this expense, the body is taken to the 
slope on Mount Zion where the Tomb of David is 
situated. Among them are representatives from 
al:nost every land, though the Spanish, Polish, and 
serman Jews compose the greater number. Like 
their brethren in other parts of Palestine, with the 
exception of a few in commercial places, they are 
wretchedly poor, and live chiefly on alms contrib- 
uted by their countrymen in Europe and America. 
‘They devote most of their time to holy employ- 
ments, as they are called. They frequent the syn- 
agocues, roam over the country to visit places mem- 
orable in their ancient history, and read assiduously 
the Old Testament and the Talmudic and Rabbinic 
writings. Those of them who make any pretension 
to learning understand the Hebrew and Rabbinic, 
and speak as their vernacular tungue the language 
of the country where they formerly lived, or whence 
their fathers emiyrated. As would be expected, 
from the character of the motive which brings them 
to the Holy Land, they are distinguished, as a class, 
for their bigoted attachment to Judaism. The Jews 
at Jerusalem have several synagogues which they 
attend, not promiscuously, but according to their 
national or geographical affinities. The particular 
bond which unites them in this religious associ- 
ation is that of their birth or sojourn in the same 
foreign land, and their speaking the same language 
(Comp. Acts vi. 9 ff.). For information respecting 
the Jews in Palestine, the reader may see especially 
Wilson’s Land of the Bible (2 vols. Edinb. 1847) 
and Honar and M'Cheyne's Nerratire of a Mis- 
sion of Inquiry to the Jews, in 1839 (23th thousand, 
Edinb. 1852). ‘The statements in these works re- 
main substantially correct for the present time. 
Burial Places. — Modern burial places surround 
the city on all sides. Thus, on our right as we go 
out of St. Stephen's Gate is a Mohammedan cem- 
etery, which covers a great part of tlie eastern slope 
of Moriah, extending to near the southeast angle 
of the Haram. This cemetery, from its proximity 
to the sacred area, is regarded as specially sacred. 
The largest cemetery of the Mohammedans is on 
the west side of the city, near the Berkel Mamilla, 
or Upper Gihon, a reservuir so named still in use. 
© The Moslem Sheikhs or ‘Saints’ are buried in 
various parts of the city aud neighborhood, especially 
along the western wall of the Haram. ‘The Moslems 
are buried without cottins, being simply wrapped in 
a sheet, and are carried to the grave in a sort of 
wooden box, borne on the shoulders of six men. 
The body is preceded by a man bearing a palm 
branch and followed by the mourners. Prayers are 
offered up in the mosque whilst the body is there, 
and at the grave the Koran is recited, and the 
virtues of the deceased extolled.’’ ‘The outside 
portion of Mount Zion is occupied chiefly as a place 
of burial for the Christian communities, i. e., Cath- 
olics, Greeks, Armenians, and Protestants. Not 
far from David's Tomb there is a little cemetery 
which contains the remains of several Americans 
who have died at Jerusalem. One of the graves is 
that of the late Prof. Fiske of Amherst College, 
whose memory is still cherished among us hy so 
many pupils and friends. The great Jewish cem- 
etery, as already mentioned, lies along the hase and 
up the sides of Ulivet. The white slabs which cover 
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the graves are slightly elevated and marked with 
Hebrew inscriptions. It should be stated that the 
Caraite Jews have a separate place of burial on the 
southwest side of Elinnom, near the intersection 
of the road which crosses the valley to the tombs of 
Aceldama. 

Churches. — It is impossible to do more than 
glance at this branch of the subject. The Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, in the northwest part of 
the city, stands over the reputed place of the Sa- 
viour’s tomb, mentioned in the history of the Pas- 
sion. It is the most imposing edifice in Jerusalem, 
after the Mosque of Qmar. It was built in 1818, 
on the site of a more ancient one destroyed by fire. 
Some monument of this kind has marked the spot 
ever since the time of the Empress Helena, about 
A. D. 325, and perhaps earlier still. It dues not 
belong to this place to discuss the question of the 
genuineness of the site. lor a convenient resumé 
of the arguments on both sides, Stanley refers to 
the Museum of Classical Antiquities, April, 1853. — 
Nothing decisive has more recently been brought to 
light. This church is in reality not so much a single 
church as a cluster of churches or chapels. ‘The church 
is entered by a door leading out of an open court on 
the south, never opened except by a member of the 
Moslem family. It is always open for a few hours 
in the morning and again in the afternoon. The 
open court is paved with limestone aud worn as 
suiooth as glass by the feet of pilgrims. Here the 
venders of souvenirs of the Holy Land from Beth- 
lehem expose their wares and drive a thriving trade. 
On the east side are the Gsreek convent of Abraham, 
the Armenian church of St. John, and the Coptic 
church of the Angel; on the west side are three 
Greek chapels, that of St. James, that of the Forty 
Martyrs, in which is a very beautiful font, and that 
of St. John; at the eastern end of the south side 
of the court is a Greek chapel, dedivated to the 
K-gyptian Mary, and east of the entrance a flight 
of steps leads to the small Latin Chapel of the Ag- 
ony. The Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre is in the 
centre of the Rotunda, built principally of the 
limestone known as “ Santa Croce marble.’" What 
is shown as the Tomb of our Lord is a raised 
bench, 2 feet high, 6 feet 4 inches long, covered on 
the top by a marble slab. ‘No rock is visible at 
present,”” says Capt. Wilson, ‘but may exist below 
the marble slab, as in forming the level floor of the 
Rotunda a great quantity of rock must have been 
cut away, and the portion containing the tomb 
would naturally be left intact." The church is at 
present undergoing important repairs. 

Near St. Stephen's Gate is the Church of St. 
Anne, built over a grotto, which looks like an 
ancient cistern. The churcb belongs to France, 
and is being almost rebuilt at great expense. It 
shows the scarcity of wood that the timber required 
in these repairs has to be imported at Yu/a, and 
then transported over the heavy roads to Jerusaiem. 
The Church of St. James in the Armenian con- 
vent is one of the richest in yiwing, decorations, 
and pictures in the city. Nearly oppusite the Pool 
of Hezekiah is the Greek church and convent of 
‘‘the Forerunner,’ comparatively modern and 
dreased out with gilding and paintings in the usual 
Greek style.* ‘The church of the Anglo-Prussian 


a * We have taken these brief statements (to some 
extent, verbally), from the Ordnanre Survey of Jeru 
salem, our best recent authority (1835). It may be fe 
place to say here that Col. James, the Director of the 
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episcopate on Mount Zion, though not large, is a 
neat edifice, built of limestone, in the form of a 
cross. The preaching in this church on the Sab- 
bath and at other times is in German and in Eng- 
lish. See an interesting sketch of the origin and 
objects of this episcopate by Gider in Herzog’s 
Real-Encykl. vi. 503-505. The London Jews’ 
Society expends large sums of money for the benefit 
of the Palestine Jews, through the agency of this 
Jerusalem bishopric. On the rising ground west of 
the city stands ‘the immense Russian pile, a new 
building, which completely overshadows every other 
architectural feature. It combines in some degree 
the appearance and the uses of cathedral close, 
public offices, barracks, and hostelry; the flag of 
the Kussian consulate floats over one part, while 
the tall cupola of the church commands the centre. 
There are many Russian priests and monks, and 
shelter is provided for the crowds of Muscovite 
pilgrims” (Tristram, Land of Israel, p. 174, 2d 
ed.). All recent travellers testify that the distinc- 
tive oriental character of Jerusalem is rapidly fad- 
ing away and a European coloring taking its place. 

Sublerranean Quarry. — It is ascertained that 
a labyrinth of great extent and of complicated in- 
tricacy exists under the present Jerusalem. It is 
unquestionably very ancient, but having been so 
recently discovered or rediscovered, belongs in that 
point of view to our own times, quite as much as to 
its own proper antiquity. Dr. Barclay has the 
merit of bringing this wonderful excavation to the 
knowledge of European and American travellers. 
We insert an abridged account of this discovery in 
the words of Dr. R. G. Barclay (in the City of the 
Great King, pp. 460-463, Ist ed.): — 

« Having provided ourselves with all the requisites 
for such a furtive adventure — matches, candles, 
compass, tape-line, paper, and pencils —a little 
previous to the time of closing the gates of the city, 
we sallied out at different points, the better to avoid 
exciting suspicion, and rendezvoused at Jeremiah’s 
Pool, near to which we secreted ourselves within a 
white enclosure surrounding the tomb of a departed 
Arab Sheik, until the shades of darkness enabled 
us to approach unperceived, when we issued from 
our hiding-place, amid the screeching of owls, 
screaming of hawks, howling of jackals, and the 
chirping of nocturnal insects. The mouth of the 
cavern being immediately below the city wall, and 
the houses on Bezetha, we proceeded cautiously in 
the work of removing the dirt, mortar, and stones; 
and, after undermining and picking awhile, a hole 
(commenced a day or two previous by our dog) was 
made, though scarcely large enough for us to worm 
our way serpentinely through the ten foot wall. 

“On scrambling through and descending the 
inner side of the wall, we found our way apparently 
obstructed by an immense mound of soft dirt, which 
had been thrown in, the more effectually to close 
up the entrance; but, after examining awhile, dis- 
covered that it had settled down in some places 
sufficiently to allow us to crawl over it on hand 
and knee; which having accomplished, we found 


survey, avows his belief “ that the traditional sites are 
the true sites of Mount Zion, and the Holy Sepulchre, 
and Mount Moriah and the Temple ” (Prefuce, p. 16). 
He says that an examination of the ground confirms 
the report that Constantine * caused the rock all round 
the Sepulchre to be cut away to form a spacious in- 
closure round it. leaving the Sepulchre itself standirg 
in the midst’ (p. 11). For the traditions, sacred lo- 
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ourselves enveloped in thick darkness, that 
be felt, but not penetrated by all our lights, so vast 
is the hall. 

‘For some time we were almost overcome with 
feelings of awe and admiration (and I must say 
apprehension, too, from the immense impending 
vaulted roof), and felt quite at a loss to decide in 
which direction to wend our way. There is a con- 
stant and in many places very rapid descent from 
the entrance to the termination, the distance be 
tween which two points, in a nearly direct iine. is 
750 feet; and the cave is upwards of 3,000 feet in 
circumference, supported by great numbers of rude 
natural pillars. At the southern extremity there 
is a very deep and precipitous pit, in which we 
received a very salutary warning of caution from 
the dead —a human skeleton! supposed to be that 
of a person who, not being sufficiently supplied with 
lights, was precipitated headlong and broke his 
neck. 

“We noticed bats clinging to the ceiling in 
several places, in patches varying from fifty to a 
hundred and fifty, hanging together, which flew 
away at our too near approach, and for some time 
continued to flit and scream round and about our 
heads in rather disagreeable propinquity. Numerous 
crosses marked on the wall indicated that, though 
unknown to Christendom of the present day, the 
devout Pilgrim or Crusader had been there; and a 
few Arabic and Hebrew inscriptions (thouch too 
much effaced to be deciphered) proved that the 
place was not unknown to the Jew and Arab. 
Indeed, the manner in which the beautiful white 
solid limestone rock was everywhere carved by the 
mason’s rough chisel into regular pillars, proved 
that this extensive cavern, though in part natural, 
was formerly used as the grand quarry of Jeru- 
salem. . . . There are many intricate meandering 
passayes leading to immense halls, as white as the 
driven snow, and supported by colossal pillars of 
irregular shape — some of them placed there hy the 
hand of nature, to support the roof of the various 
grottos, others evidently left by the stone quarrier 
in quarrying the rock to prevent the intumbling 
of the city. Such reverberations I never beard 
before. 

‘© What untold toil was represented by the vast 
piles of blocks and chippings, over which we had 
to clamber, in making our exploration! A melan- 
choly grandeur— at once exciting and depressing — 
pervaded these vast saloons. This, without doubt, 
is the very magazine from which much of the 
Temple rock was hewn — the pit from which was 
taken the material for the silent growth of the 
Temple. How often, too, had it probably been the 
last place of retreat to the wretched inhabitants of 
this guilty city in the agonizing extremities of her 
various overthrows! It will probably yet form the 
grave of many that are living over it! for the work 
of disintegration and undermining is going on 
surely, though slowly.” 

More recent explorers confirm this report, and 
supply other information. “ The roof of rock,” 


calities. and ecclesiastical establishments, as far ae 
relates to Jerusalem, Dr. Sepp’s Jerusalem und des 
Heil. Land (1863), deserves to be consulted. From 
Tobler’s Denkblatter aus Jerusalem (183) we leara 
much respecting the religious cultus, employments, 
and domestic life of the inhabitants. See also Porter\ 
Handbook, i. 76 ff. B. 
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says Thomson, “is about 30 feet high, even above | confidence. Even conclusions once admitted as 
the huve heaps of rubbish, and is sustained by | facts into our manuals of geography and archeology, 


large, shapeless columns of the original rock, left 
for that purpose by the quarriers, I suppose. . . . In 
some places we climbed with difficulty over large 
masses of rock, which appear to have been shaken 
down from the roof, and suggest to the nervous the 
possibility of being ground to powder by similar 
masses which hang overhead. . . . . The general 
direction of these excavations is southeast, and about 
parallel with the valley which descends from the 
Damascus Gate. I suspect that they extend down 
to the Temple area, and also that it was into these 
caverns that many of the Jews retired when Titus 
took the Temple, as we read in Josephus. The 
whole city might be stowed away in them; and it 
is my opinion that a great part of the very white 
stone of the Temple must have been taken from 
these subterranean quarries "’ (Land and Book, ii. 
491 f.). 

Capt. Wilson says further: In places the stones 
have been left half cut out, and the marks of the 
chisel and pick are as fresh as if the workmen had 
just left, and even the black patches made by the 
smoke of the lamps remain. The tools employed 
seem to have been much the same as those now in 
use, and the quarrymen to have worked in gangs 
of 5 or 6, each man carrying in a vertical cut 4 
inches broad till he had reached the required depth. 
The height of the course would determine the dis- 
tance of the workmen from each other; in these 
quarries it was found to be about 1 foot 7 inches. 


have been from time to time drawn into question 
or disproved by the results of further study and 
research. 

But this state of our knowledge should not dis- 
appoint or surprise the reader. It admits of a 
ready and satisfactory explanation. ‘No ancient 
city,’ says Raumer, “not excepting Rome iteelf, 
has undergone (since the time of Christ) so many 
changes as Jerusalem. Not only houses, palaces 
temples, have been demolished, rebuilt, and de- 
stroyed anew, but entire hills on which the city 
stood have been dug down, and valleys filled up*’ 
(Paldstiny, p. 253, 3te Aufi.). When, a few years 
ago, the Episcopal Church was erected on Mount 
Zion, it was found necessary to diy through the 
accumulated rubbish to the depth of 50 feet or 
more, in order to obtain a proper support for the 
foundations. In some more recent excavations the 
workmen struck on a church embedded 40 feet 
below the present surface. Capt. Wilson makes 
some statements on this subject so instructive that 
they deserve to be mentioned. ‘ We learn from 
history, and from actual exploration under ground, 
that the Tyropeon Valley has been nearly filled 
up, and that there is a vast accumulation of ruins 
in most parts of the city. Thus, for example, it 
has been found, by descending a well to the south 
of the central entrance to the Haram, that there is 
an accumulation of ruins and rubbish to the exten’ 
of 84 feet; and that originally there was a spring 


When the cuts had all obtained the required depth, | there, with steps down to it cut in the solid rock.’ 


the stones were got out by working in from the 
end. The cuts were apparently made with a two- 
handed pick, and worked down from above. . . 
In one part of the quarry is the so-called well, 
which is nothing more than the leakage from the 
cisterns above, and the constant dripping has worn 
away the rock into the form of a basin. .. . The 
steps left by the quarrymen for getting about can 
be easily traced. On the opposite side of the road 
is another old quarry, worked in a similar manner, 
but not to the same extent, to which the name of 
Jeremiah’s Grotto has been given’? (Ordnance 
Surrey, p. 63 6). “In many places,” says Mr. 
Tristram (Land of Israel, p. 191, 2d ed.), “the 
very niches remained out of which the great blocks 
had been hewn which form the Temple wall. ‘There 
lay on the ground in one corner a broken monolith, 
which had evidently split in the process of removal, 
and had been left where it fell. The stone here is 
very soft, and must easily have been sawn, while, 
like some other limestones, it hardens almost to 
marble on exposure.”" 

Antiquities in and around the City. — Some ac- 
count has been given of these in previous sections 
of this article. The only point on which we pro- 
pose to remark here, is that of the obscurity still 
resting on some of these questions connected with 
the ancient topography of the city and the im- 
possibility of identifying the precise scene of many 
of the events of the Old and the New Testament 
history. Traditions, it is true, are current among 
the oriental Christians, which profess to give us 
all the information on this subject that one could 
desire. But, in general, such traditions are nothing 
more than vague conjectures; they are incapable 
of being traced back far enough to give them the 
value of historical testimony, and often are con- 
tradicted by facts known to us from the Bible, or 
slash with other traditions maintained with equal 


-|40 feet of rubbish.’@... 


. - . The stairs cut in the rock on the northern 
slope of Mount Zion “ were covered up by about 
*¢ There was not less 
than 40 feet of rubbish in the branch of the Val- 
ley of the Cheesemongers (T'yropmon) near the 
citadel. . . . In fact, we know that it was part 
of the settled policy of the conquerors of the city 
to obliterate, as far as possible, those features upon 
the strength of which the upper city and the Tem- 
ple mainly depended. The natural accumulation 
of rubbish for the last 3,000 years has further con- 
tributed to obliterate, to a great extent, the natural 
features of the ground within the city "’ ( Ordnance 
Survey of Jerusilem, p. 7 f.). The latest excava- 
tions by Lieut. Warren near “ Robinson's Arch ”* 
have gone to a depth of 55 feet below the surface 
before coming to the bottom of the valley between 
Zion and Moriah (The Quiver, p. 619, June, 1868, 
Lond.). In many places the present level of the 
“Via Dolorosa” is not less than 30 or 40 feet 
above its original level; disproving, by the way, 
the claim set up for the antiquity of its sites. In 
digging for the foundations of the house of the 
Prussian Deaconesses, a subterranean street of 
houses was found several feet below the street 
above it. (Survey, p. 36.) 

Views of Jerusalem. — The summit of Olivet 
furnishes, on the whole, the best look-out in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem. Yet the view of the city 
from this point is too distinct to be very imposing ; 
for, having few edifices that will bear inspection, it 
must be seen, like Damascus, at a distance and in 
the mass, in order to produce the best effect. The 
vaulted domes surmounting the roofs of the better 
houses, and giving to them solidity and support, 
serve also as ornaments, and are striking objects as 





@ ® For an account of these stairs see vol. fi. p. 971. 
note a, Amer. ed. H. 
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The want of foliage and verdure ia a very noticeable 
defect. A few cypresses and dwarfish palms are the 
only trees to be discovered within the city itself. 
The minarets, only 8 or 10 in number, which often 
display elsewhere a craceful figure, are here very 
ordinary, and add little or nothing to the scene. 
On the other hand, the buildings which compose 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, arrest attention 
at once, on account of their comparative size and 
elegance. But more conspicuous than all is the 
Mosque of Omar, which being so near at hand, on 
the east side of the city, cau be surveyed here with 
great advantage. It stands near the centre of an 
inclosure which coincides very nearly with the 
court of the ancient Temple. It is built on a plat- 
form, 450 feet froin east to west, and 550 from 
north to south, elevated about 15 feet, and paved 
in part with marble. It is approached on the west 
side by three flights of stairs, on the north by two, 
on the south by two, and on the east by one. The 
building itself is an octagon of 67 feet on a side, 
the walls of which are ornamented externally with 
variegated marbles, arranged in elegant and intri- 
cate patterns. ‘The lower story of this structure is 
46 feet high. From the roof of this story, at the 
distance of about one half of its diameter from the 
outer edge, rises a wall 70 feet higher, perforated, 
towards the top, with a series of low windows. 
Above this wall rises a dome of great beauty, 40 
feet high, surmounted by a gilt crescent. The en- 
tire altitude, therefore, including the platform, is 
170 feet. The dome is covered with lead, and the 
roof of the first story with tiles of glazed porcelain 
The Mosque has four doors, which face the cardi- 
nal points, guarded by handsome porches. The 
Mohammedans regard it as their holiest sanctuary 
after that of Mecca. (For these and other details 
see Williams's //oly City, ii. 301 ff.) ‘The ample 
court which surrounds the Mosque, as seen from 
Olivet, appears as a grass-plot, shaded with a few 
trees, and intersected with walks.¢ 

Wiien about half way up this mount, the trav- 
eller finds himself, apparently, off against the level 
of Jerusalem. In accordance with this, the Evan- 
gelist. represents the Saviour as being “ over against 
the Temple" as he sat on the Mount of Olives, and 
foretold the doom of the devoted city (Mark xiii. 
3). Hence the disciples, as they listened to him at 
that moment, had the massive “buildings of the 
Temple” in full view hefore them across the valley 
of the Kedron, to which they had just called his 
attention with so much pride, and of which they 
were told that soon “not one stone would be left 
on another.” 

Visitors to Jerusalem by the way of Yifa (Joppa) 
and Wady Aly, usually obtain their first sight of the 
city from the northwest. Even from this side the 
view is not unimpressive. The walls with their 
battlements, —the entire circuit of which lies at 
once beneath the eye; —the bold form of Olivet: 
the distant hills of Moab in dim perspective; the 
turrets of the Church of the Sepulchre; the lofty 
cupola of the Mosque of Omar; the Castle of Da- 


@ * The Ordnance Survey (Lond. 1865) furnishes an 
elaborate description of the Haram with its mosques 
and various appurtenances, founded on careful inspec- 
thon (pp. 29-46). On the premises were found 20 
vaulas or cisterns, varying in depth from 28 to 62) 
feet; esnme containing water, others dry. They are 
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Such domes are said to! vid, so antique and masmve; — all come sudderty 
be peculiar to a few towns in the south of Palestine. | 


into view, and produce a startling effect. 

Yet, as Dr. Robinson remarks, the traveller may 
do better to “ take the camel-road from Kamieh t 
Jerusalem; or, rather, the road lying still further 
north by the way of Beth-horon. In this way be 
will pass near to Lydda, Gimzo, Lower and Upper 
Beth-horon, and Gibeon; he will see Ramah and 
Gibeah near at hand on his left; and he may pause 
on Scopus to gaze on the city from one of the finest 
points of view’? (Later Res. iii. 160). Stanley 
prefers the approach from the Jericho road. No 
human being could be disappointed who first saw 
Jerusalem from the east. The beauty consists in 
this, that you thus burst at once on the two great 
ravines which cut the city off from the surround- 
ing table-land, and that then only you have a 
complete view of the Mosque of Omar" (S. ¢ P. 
p. 167, Amer. ed.). Mr. Tristram coincides in this 
impression. ‘ Let the pilgrim endeavor to enter 
from the east, the favorite approach of our Lord, 
the path of his last and triumphal entry. It isa 
glorious burst, as the traveller rounds the shool- 
der of Mount Olivet, and the Haram wall starts 
up before him from the deep gorge of the Kedron, 
with its domes and crescents sparkling in the sun- 
light — a royal city. On that very spot He once 
paused and gazed on the same bold cliffs supporting 
a far more glorious pile, and when He beheld the 
city He wept over it’ (Land of Jsrael, p. 173 f. 
2d ed.). ‘lhe writer was so fortunate as to have 
this view of Jerusalem, and would add that no one 
has seen Jerusalem who has not had this view. 

H 


JERU’SHA (SREY [ possessed or posses 
sion}: ‘lepovad; [Vat. Epous:] Alex. lepous: Je- 
rus), daughter of Zadok, queen of Uzziah, and 
mother of Jotham king of Judah (2 K. xv. 33). 
In Chronicles the name is given under the altered 
form of — 


JERU’SHAH (FAY [as above]: 


pouad:; [Vat. -gaa:] Jerusit), 2 Chr. xxvii. 7 
See the preceding article. 


JESAI’AH [3 syl.] (WyyTS [Jehorah saves; 
or his salration): Teolas;, [Vat. tcaBa: Alex. 
leceia:) Jeseins). 1. Son of Hananiah, brother 
of Pelatiah, and grandson of Zerubbatel (1 Chr. 
iii. 21). But according to the LX X. and the Vul- 
gate, he was the son of Pelatiah. For an explana 
tion of this genealogy, and the difficulties connected 
with it, see Lord A. Hervey’s Genealogies of ovr 
Lord, ch. iv. § v. 

2. (FDU, 3. e. Jeshaiah: ‘legia; Alex. lee- 
cela; (FA. lecota:) Jecia.) A Benjamite, whose 
descendants were among those chosen by lot to re 
side in Jerusalem after the return from Babylon 
(Neh. xi. 7). 

JESHAI’AH [3 syl.J. L Amy" \ [salea- 
tion of Jehovah]: "loéas [Vat- ‘Zaia) in 1 Chr. 
xxv. 3, and 'Iwaia [Vat. -cvesa] in ver. 15; in the 
former the Alex. MS. has Teeia wal Zeuei, and in 
the latter Iowas; [Comp. ‘Iaata:] the Vulg. has 


now supplied by surface drainage. Some are of mod 
ern date, but in others the mouths of old conduits 
can be seen. The splendid photographic views of vart 
ous sections of the Haram wall and other objects, add 
greatly to the value of this publication. Hq. 
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Jescias and Jesaias.) One of the six sons of Jed- apy? ; 
uthun, set apart for the musical service of the Pols lanaete ee me atte fa 
Temple, under the leadership of their father, the um. 7 Epnuos; 10 (1) - [xxiii] 4 "leooar 
inspired minstrel: he was the chief of the eighth | H45' [xxiv., Rom.] "leooepds; Alex. Exeovaipos' 
division of the singers. The Hebrew name is iden- desertum, solituco, Jesimon), a name which occuts 
in Num. xxi. 20 and xxiii. 28, in designating the 


tical with that of the prophet Isaiah. position of Pisgah and Peor: both described as 


2. (laclas; [Vat.] Alex. Qoasas: Isatas.) A 
Levite in the reign of David, eldest son of Reha- |“ facing (9779) the Jeshimon."’ Not knowing 
more than the general locality of either Peor or 


biah, a descendant of Amram through Moses (1 
Pisgah, this gives us no clew to the situation of 


Chr. xxvi. 25). He is called IssutaH in 1 Chr. 

xxiv. 21, in A. V., though the Hebrew is merely | Jeshimon. But it is elsewhere used in a similar 
the shortened form of the name. Shebuel, one of | manner with reference to the position of two places 
his ancestors, appears among the Hemanites in 1| very distant from both the above — the hill of Ha- 
chilah, “on the south of,” or ‘facing, the Jeshi- 


Chr. xxv. 4, and is said in Targ. on 1 Chr. xxvi. 
mon” (1 Sam. xxiii. 19, xxvi. 1, 3), and the wil- 


24 to be the same with Jonathan the son of Ger- 
shom, the priest of the idols of the Danites, who derness of Maon, also south of it (xxiii. 24 ). Ziph 
afterwards returned to the fear of Jehovah. (xxiii. 15) and Maon are known at the present day. 
3. (TIYW": ‘1catas; [Vat. lorea;] Alex. They lie a few miles south of Hebron, so that the 
Heaa: leita s.) The son v Athaliah ue chief | district strictly‘north of them is the hill-country 
of the house of the Bene [sons of } Elam who re- of Judah. But a line drawn between Maon and 
vciel with Exes. (Ear, vill 7).- In 1. Redes vil, |e probable position of: Beor en Oe et 
33 he is called Josras. try opposite Jericho — passes over the dreary, 
4. (‘Igata; (Vat. Noaas:] Jeatas.) A Mera- barren waste of the hills lying immediately on the 
rite, who returned with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 19). He west of the Dead Sea. To this district the name, 
a called Osatas in 1 Esdr. viii. 48. if interpreted as a Hebrew word, would be not in- 
: applicable. It would also suit as to position, as it 
JESH’ANAH (TTIW [ancient]: 4 ‘leourd; | would be full in view from an elevated point on the 
(Vat. Kaya;] Alex. Ava; Joseph. 4 ‘lodvas: Je- | highlands of Moab, and not far from north of Maon 
gant), a town which, with its dependent villages and Ziph. On the other hand, the use of the word 
(Heb. and Alex. LX X. “daughters ”’), was one of ha-Ardbih, in 1 Sam. xxiii. 24, must not be over- 
the three taken from Jeroboam by Abijah (2 Chr. | looked, meaning, as that elsewhere does, the sunk 
xiii. 19). The other two were Bethel and Ephraim, | district of the Jordan and Dead Sea, the modern 
and Jeshanah is named between them. A place Ghor. Beth-Jeshimoth too, which by its name 
of the same name was the scene of an encounter ought to have some connection with Jeshimon, 
between Herod and Pappus, the general of Antig- would appear to have been on the lower level, some- 
onus’s army, related by Josephus with curious where near the mouth of the Jordan. [BeTu- 
details (Ant. xiv. 15, § 12), which however convey JesHimorH.] Perhaps it is not safe to lay much 
nv indication of its position. It is not mentioned | stress on. the Hebrew sense of the name. The 
in the Onom-tsticon, unless we accept the conjecture ges in which it is first mentioned are indis- 
of Reland (Pulestina, p. 861) that “ Jethaba, urbs | putably of very early date, and it is quite possible 
antiqua el udseze,”’ is at once a corruption and a that it is an archaic name found and adopted by 
translation of the name Jeshana, which siynifies the Israelites. G. 
wold.” Nor has it been identified in modern| * Mr. Tristram (Land of Jrael, p. 540, 2d ed.) 
times, save by Schwarz (p. 158), who places it at | SUpposes Jeshimon to be used for “ the barren plain 
« Al-Sanim, a village two miles W. of Bethel,’ | of the Ghor,” about the mouth of the Jordan. 


but undiscoverable in any map which the writer Assuming this, he makes it one of his proofs, that 
has consulted. G. _ |the brow of the Belka range “over against Jeri- 


JESHARELAH (TTT) [upright to- cho” (Deut. xxxiv. 1), ascended by him, is the 


Nebo or Pisgah of Moses. [NeEBu, Amer. ed.] 
ward God: but see First): "Ioepsfa; [Alex.] Io-| The article is always pretixed in the Hebrew, with 
penda: /sreela), head of the seventh of the 24 


the exception of a few poetic passages (Deut. xxxii. 
wards into which the musicians of the Levites were 


10; Ps. Ixviii. 7, Ixxviii. 40, evi. 14, evii. 4; and Is. 
divided (1 Chr. xxv. 14). [HeEMAN; JEDUTHUN.] | xliii. 19, 20). It is really questionable whether 
He belonged to the house of Asaph, and had 12|the word should not be taken as appellative rather 
of his house under him. At ver. 2 his name is|than a proper name. In the former case the par- 
ticular desert meant must be inferred from the con- 
text, and may be a different one at different times. 
Lieut. Warren reports that after special inquiry 
on the ground he was unable to find any trace of 
the name of Beth-Jeshimoth (see above) in the 
vicinity of the mouth of the Jordan. He speaks, 
however, of a ruin at the northeast of the Dead Sea 
called Swaimeh, as if possibly the lost site ma 
have been there (/tcport, etc., 1867-08, p. 13). Hy 

JESHISHAI [3 syl.] (WW? [offepring 
of one old]: "lecat; [Vat. Joa:;] Alex. leooa:: 
Jesisi), one of the ancestors of the Gadites who 
dwelt in Gilead, and whose genealogies were made 
out in the days of Jotham king of Judah (1 Chr. 
v. 14). In the Peshito Syriac the latter part of 
the verse is omitted. 



























































written ASARELAH, with an initial 8 instead of ~s 
in the LXX. ’EpafaA. A. C. H. 


JESHE’BEAB (AN) (a father's seat or 
abode}: lerBada; [Alex. IoBaad: Comp. ‘IoBa- 
dB:] Jsbaab), head of the 14th course of priests 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 13). [JeHorarts.] = A. C. H. 

JESHER (WY [uprightness]: "laodp ; 
(Vat.} Alex. Iwacap: Jaser), one of the sons of 
Caleb the son of Hezron by his wife Azubah (1 
Chr. ii. 18). In two of Kennicott's MSS. it is 
written “WV, Jether, from the preceding verse, 
and in ene MS. the two names are combined. The 


Peshito Syriac has Oshir, the same form in which 
Jasher is represented in 2 Sam. i. 18. 
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JESHOHATAH [4 syl.] (FIWTW? [bowed 
down by Jehovah}: ’lacoula: Isuhaia), a chief of 


one of the families of that branch of the Simeon- 


ites, which was descended from Shimei, and was 
more numerous than the rest of the tribe (1 Chr. 
iv. 36). He was concerned in the raid upon the 
Hamites in the reign of Hezekiah. 


JESHUA [Heb. Jeshu’a] (DAW [Jehovah 
helps, or saves]: "Incovs: Jesue, [Jesua,] and Jo- 
suc), a later Hebrew contraction for Joshua, or! 
rather Jehoshua. [JEHOSHUA.] 

1. (./osue.} Joshua, the son of Nun, is called 
Jeshua in one passage (Neh. viii. 17). [JosHua.] 

2. (Jesua, Josue.} A priest in the reign of 
David, to whom the ninth course fell by lot (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 11). He is called Jeshuah in the A. V. 
One branch of the house, namely, the children of 
Jedaiah, returned from Babylon (Ezr. ii. 36; but 
see JEDAIAH). 

3. [Jesue.] One of the Levites in the reign 
of Hezekiah, after the reformation of worship, 
placed in trust in the cities of the priests in their 
classes, to distribute to their brethren of the offer- 
ings of the people (2 Chr. xxxi. 15). 

4. [Josue.] Son of Jehozadak, first high-priest 
of the third series, namely, of those after the Baby- 
lonish Captivity, and ancestor of the fourteen high- 
priests his successors down to Joshua or Jason, and 
Onias or Menelaus, inclusive. [H1GiH-PriEst.]} 
Jeshua, like his contemporary Zerubbabel, was 
probably born in Babylon, whither his father Jehoz- 
adak had been taken captive while young (1 Chr. 
vi. 15, A. V.). He came up from Babylon in the 
first of Cyrus with Zerubbabel, and took a leading 
part with him in the rebuilding of the Temple, and 
the restoration of the Jewish commonwealth. 
Everything we read of him indicates a man of 
earnest piety, patriotism, and courage. One of 
less faith and resolution would never have sur- 
mounted all the dithculties and opposition he had 
to contend with. His first care on arriving at 
Jerusalem was to rebuild the altar, and restore the 
daily sacrifice, which had been suspended for some 
fifty years. He then, in conjunction with Zerub- 
babel, hastened to collect materials for rebuilding 
the Temple, and was able to lay the foundation of 
it as early as the second month of the second year 
of their return to Jerusalem. The services on this 
occasion were conducted by the priests in their 
proper apparel, with their trumpets, and by the 
sons of Asaph, the Levites, with their cymbals, 
according to the ordinance of king David (Ezr. iii.). 
However, the progress of the work was hindered 
by the enmity of the Samaritans, who bribed the 
counsellors of the kings of Persia 80 effectually to 
obstruct it that the Jews were unable to proceed 
with it till the second year of Darius Hystaspis — 
an interval of about fourteen years. In that year, 
B. C. 520, at the prophesying of Haggai and Zech- 
ariah (Ezr. v. 1, vi. 14; Hagg. i. 1, 12, 14, ii. 1-9; 
Zech. i.-viii.), the work was resumed by Jeshua 
and Zerubbabel with redoubled vigor, and was hap- 
pily completed on the third day of the month Adar 
(= March), in the sixth of Darius. The dedica- 
tion of the Temple, and the celebration of the Pass- 
over, in the next month, were kept with great sol- 
emnity and rejoicing (Ezr. vi. 15-22), and especially 


@ The ‘th, after the Babylonian reckoning, accord- 
tng to Prideaux. 
b The connection with Bani, Hashabiah (or Hash- 








JESHURKUN 


‘‘ twelve he-goats, according to the number of the 
tribes of Israel,’ were offered as a sin-offering for 
all Israel. Jeshua's zeal in the work is commended 
by the Son of Sirach (Ecclus. xlix. 12). Besides 
the great importance of Jeshua as a historical char- 
acter, from the critical times in which he lived, 
and the great work which he accomplished, bis 
name Jesus, his restoration of the Temple, bis 
office as high-priest, and especially the two prophe- 
cies concerning him in Zech. iii. and vi. 9-15, 
point him out as an eminent type of Christ. 
[HiGH-pRigst.] Nothing is known of Jeshua 
later than the seventh year of Darius, with which 
the narrative of Ezr. ivi. closes. Josephus, who 
says the Temple was seven years in building, and 
places the dedication of it in the ninth of Darius, 
contributes no information whatever concerning 
him: his history here, with the exception of the 
9th sect. of b. xi. ch. iv., being merely a paraphrase 
of Ezra and 1 Esdras, especially the latter. [7ER- 
UBBABEL.] Jeshua had probably conversed often 
with Daniel and Ezekiel, and may or may not have 
known Jehoiachin at Babylon in his youth. He 
probably died at Jerusalem. It is written Jehoshua 
or Joshua in Zech. iii. 1, 3, &e.; Hagg. i 1, 
12, &. 

5. [In Ezr. ii. 40, Vat. Incove; Neh. xii. 8, 
Alex. Incov: Josue, Jesua, once.] Head of a 
Levitical house, one of those which retumed from 
the Babylonish Captivity, and took an active part 
under Zerubbabel, Ezra, and Nehemiah. The 
name is used to designate either the whole family 
or the successive chiefs of it (Ezr. ii. 40, iii. 9; 
Neh. iii. 19,° viii. 7, ix. 4, 5, xii. 8, &e.). Jeshua, 
and Kadmiel, with whom he is frequently associa- 
ted, were both ‘‘ sons of Hodaviah "’ (called Judah, 
Fzr. iii. 9), but Jeshua’s more immediate ancestor 
was Azaniah (Neh. x.9). In Neh. xii. 24 + Jeshua 
the son of Kadmiel”’ is a manifest corruption of 
the text. The LXX. read wal viol Kaducqa. It 


is more likely that 73 is an accidental error for 1. 
6. [Josue.) A branch of the family of Pahath- 
Moab, one of the chief families, probably, of the- 
tribe of Judah (Neh. x. 14, vii. 11, &e.; Far. x. 
30). His descendants were the most numerous of 
all the families which returned with Zerubbabel. 
‘The verse is obscure, and might be translated, 
‘© The children of Pahath-Moab, for (s. e. repre- 
senting) the children of Jeshua and Joab;"’ so 
that Pahath-Moab would be the head of the family. 
A. C. H. 


JESHUA [Heb. Jeshu’a} (YAW [see above] : 
"Incov: Jesue), one of the towns re-inhabited by 
the people of Judah after the return from captivity 
(Neh. xi. 26). Being mentioned with Moladah, 
Beer-sheba, etc., it was apparently in the extreme 
south. It does not, however, occur in the original 
lists of Judah and Simeon (Josh. xv., xix.), nor ts 
there any name in those lists of which this would 
be probably a corruption. It is not mention 
elsewhere. G. 


JESH’UAH [Heb. Jeshu‘ah] (ND, "Incoss: 


Jesuc), @ priest in the reign of David (1 Chr 
xxiv. 11), the same as JEsnua, No. 2. 


JESHU’RUN, and once by mistake in A. V 





abniah), Henadad, and the Levites (17-19), indicates 
that Jeshua, the father of Eszer, is the same persom ae 
in the other passages cited. 


JESHURUN 


JESU’ROUN, Is. xliv. 2 (JAW [see infra): 
6 tryawnpuévos, once with the addition of 'lopaha, 
which the Arabic of the Lond. Polyglot adopts to 
the exclusion of the former: dilectus, rectissimus), 
& symbolical name for Israel in Deut. xxxii. 15, 
xxxiii. 5, 26; Is. xliv. 2, for which various etymol- 
ogies have been suggested. Of its application to 
Israel there seems to be no division of opinion. 
The Targum and Peshito Syriac uniformly render 
Jeshurun by “ Israel." Kimchi (on Is. xliv. 2) 


derives it from the root WW, ydshar, «to be right 
or upright,”’ because Israel was “upright among 


the nations;” as Ons, yeshdrim, “the up- 
right’ (Num. xxiii. 10; Ps. exi. 1) is a poetical 
appellation of the chosen people, who did that 
which was right (TWF, hay-yashdr) in the eyes 
of Jehovah, in contradistinction from the idolatrous 
heathen who did that which was preéminently the 


evil (D7, ha-r’a), and worshipped false gods. 
This seems to have been the view adopted by Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion — who, according to 
the account of their version given by Jerome (on 
Is. xliv. 2), must have had ed@ds or evOvTaros — 
and by the Vulyate in three passages. Malvenda 
(quoted in Poole’s Synopsis, Deut. xxxii. 15), tak- 
ing the same root, applies it ironically to Israel. 
For the like reason, on the authority of the above- 
mentioned Father, the book of Genesis was called 
“the hook of the just’ (ed@éwy), as relating to 
the histories of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel. ‘The 


termination 7" is either intensive, as the Vulgate 
takes it, or an affectionate diminutive (‘+ Frémm- 
chen,’ Hitzig, and First; ‘ Liebling,” Hendewerk, 
and Bunsen). Simonis (Lez. Hebr. s. v., and 
Arc. Form. Nom. p. 582) connects Jeshurun with 


the Arabic root ye yasara, which in the second 


conj. signifies “to prosper,”’ and in the 4th ‘to be 
wealthy,’ and is thus cognate with the Hebrew 
“We, dshar, which in Paul signifies “to be 
blessed.” With the intensive termination Jeshu- 
run would then denote {Israel as supremely happy 
or prosperous, and to this signification it must be 


allowed the context in Deut. xxxii. 15 points. 
Michaelis (Suppl. ad Lex. Heb.) considers it as a 


diminutive of Israel, and would read 17D, yis- 


riin, contracted from POST, yisrecliin. Such 
too was the opinion of Grotius and Vitringa, and 
of the author of the Veneto-Gk. version, who ren- 
Gers it "lopaeAlonos. For this theory, though 
supported by the weight of Gesenius’ authority, it 
is scarcely necessary to say there is not the smallest 
foundation, either in analogy or probability. In 
the application of the name Jeshurun to Israel, we 
may discover that fondness for a play upon words 
of which there are so many examples, and which 
might be allowed to have some influence in the 
selection of the appellation. But to derive the one 
from the other is a fancy unworthy of a scholar. 
Two other etymologies of the name may be 
noticed as showing to what lengths conjecture may 


@ Jerome (Liber de Nominibus) gives the strange 
faterpretation of insila libamen. 
& This genealogy is embodied in the “ Jesse tree.” 
net uofreguently to be found fo the reredos and east 
85 
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go when not regulated by any definite principles. 
The first of these, which is due to Forster (quoted 
by Glassius, Phil, Sacr, lib. iv. tr. 2), connects it 


with TW, shér, “an ox,’’ in consequence of the 
allusion in the context of Deut. xxxii. 15; the other 


with “YW, shir, “to behold,’ because Israel be- 
held the presence of God. W. A. W. 

JESVAH (WD, &. ¢. Yisshiyahu [whom 
Jehovah lends]: Incouvt (Vat. FA. -ve:}; Alex. 
lecia: Jesia). 1. A Korhite, one of the mighty 
men, “helpers of the battle,’ who joined David's 
standard at Ziklag during his flight from Saul (1 
Chr. xii. 6). 


2. (FTW: owd; [Vat. loera;] Alex. leooia.) 
The second son of Uzziel, the son of Kohath (1 
Chr. xxiii. 20). He is the same as JESHIAH, whose 
representative was Zechariah (1 Chr. xxiv. 25); but 
our translators in the present instance followed the 
Vulg., as they have too often done in the case of 
proper names. 


JESIMIEL (OSND? [whom God sets up 
or places]: ‘lopafdA; [Vat. omits:] Jemiel), a 
Simeonite, descended from the prolific family of 
Shimei, and a prince of his own branch of the tribe, 
whom he led against the peaceful Hamites in the 
reign of Hezekiah (1 Chr. iv. 36). 

JES’SE (NWS, i. e. Ishai [perh. strong, Ges., 
or gift, i.e. of God, Dietr.]:4 "leacal; Joseph. 
Negoaios: /sat: in the margin of 1 Chr. x. 14, 
our translators have given the Vulzate form), the 
father of David, and thus the immediate progenitor 
of the whole line of the kings of Judah, and ulti- 
mately of Christ. He is the only one of his name 
who appears in the sacred records. Jesse was the 
son of OBED, who again was the fruit of the union 
of Boaz and the Mvabitess Ruth. Nor was Ruth's 
the only foreign blood that ran in his veins; for his 
great-grandmother was no less a person than Rahab 
the Canaanite, of Jericho (Matt. i. 5). Jesse's 
genealogy © is twice given in full in the Old Testa- 
ment, namely, Ruth iv. 18-22, and 1 Chr. ii. 5-12. 
We there see that, long before David had rendered 
his family illustrious, it Lelonged to the greatest 
house of Judah, that of Pharez, through Hezron 
his eldest son. One of the links in the descent was 
Nahshon (N. T. Naasson), chief man of the tribe 
at the critical time of the Exodus. In the N. T. 
the genealogy is also twice given (Matt. i. 3-5; 
Luke iii. 32-34). 

He is commonly designated as * Jesse the Beth- 
Ichemite'* (1 Sam. xvi. 1, 18). So he is called by 
his son David, then fresh from home (xvii. 58); 
but his full title is “the Ephrathits of Bethlehem 
Judah" (xvii. 12). The double expression and the 
use of the antique word [:phrathite perhaps imply 
that he was one of the oldest families in the place. 
He is an “old man" when we first meet with him 
(1 Sam. xvii. 12), with eight sons (xvi. 10, xvii. 12), 
residing at Bethlehem (xvi. 4,5). It would appear, 
however, from the terms of xvi. 4, 5, and of Josephus 
(Ant. vi. 8, § 1), that Jesse was not one of the 
‘elders "’ of the town. ‘The few slight glimpses we 
can catch of him are soon recalled. According to 


windows of English churches. One of the finest is ag 
Dorchester, Oxon. The tree springs from Jesse, who 
is recumbent at the bottom of the window, and con- 
tains 25 members of the line, culminating in our Lord. 
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an ancient Jewish tradition, recorded in the Targum 
on 2 Sam. xxi. 19, he was a weaver of the vails of 
the sanctuary, but as there is no contradiction, 
so there is no corroboration of this in the Bible, 
and it is possible that it was suggested by the 
occurrence of the word o7gim, “ weavers,”’ in con- 
nection with a member of his family. [JAARE- 
OrEGIM.] Jesse's wealth seems to have consisted 


of a flock of sheep and goats (JN, A.V. “sheep"’), 
which were under the care of David (xvi. 11, xvii. 
34, 35). Of the produce of this flock we find him 
on two occasions sending the simple presents which 
in those days the highest persons were wont to 
accept — slices of milk cheese to the captain of the 
division of the army in which his sons were serving 
(xvii. 18), and a kid to Saul (xvi. 20); with the 
accompaniment in each case of parched corn from 
the fields of Boaz, loaves of the bread from which 
Bethlehem took its very name, and wine from the 
vineyards which still enrich the Poe of the hill 
below the village. 

When David’s rupture with Saul had finally 
driven him from the court, and he was in the cave 
of Adullam, “his brethren and all his father's 
house" joined him (xxii. 1). His “ brother” (prob- 
ably Eliab) is mentioned on a former occasion (xx. 
29) as taking the-lead in the family. This is no 
more than we should expect from Jesse's great age. 
David's anxiety at the same period to find a safe 
refuge for his parents from the probable vengeance 
of Saul is also quite in accordance with their help- 
less condition. He took his father and his mother 
into the country of Moab, and deposited them with 
the king, and there they disappear from our view 
in the records of Scripture. But another old Jewish 
tradition (Rabboth Seder, SW, 256, col. 2) states 
that after David had quitted the hold, his parents 
and brothers were put to death by the king of Moab, 
so that there remained, besides David, but one 
brother, who took refuge with Nahash, king of the 
Bene-Ammon. 

Who the wife of Jesse was we are not told. His 
eight sons will be found displayed under Davin, 
i. 552. The family contained in addition two 
female members, Zeruiah and Abigail, but it is 
uncertain whether these were Jesse's daughters, for 
though they are called the sisters of his sons (1 Chr. 
ii. 16), yet Abigail is said to have been the daugh- 
ter of Nahash (2 Sam. xvii. 25). Of this two 
explanations have been proposed. (1.) The Jewish 
—that NaHAsH was another name for Jesse 
(Jerome, Q. Hebs. on 2 Sam. xvii. 254). (2.) Pro- 
feasor Stanley’s—that Jesse's wife had been formerly 
wife or concubine to Nahash, possibly the king of 
the Ammonites (DAvin, i. 552). 

An English reader can hardly fail to remark 
how often Jesse is mentioned long after the name 
of David had become famous enough to supersede 


@ This is given also in the Targum to Ruth iv. 22. 
* And Obed begat Ishaij (Jesse), whose name is Nachash, 
because there were not found in him iniquity and cor- 
ruption, that he should be delivered into the hand of 
the Angel of Death that he should take away his soul 
' from him ; and he lived many days until was fulfilled 
before Jehovah the counsel which the Serpent gave to 
Chavvah the wife of Adam, to eat of the tree, of the 
fruit of which when they did eat they were able to 
discern between good and evil; and by reason of this 
counsel all the inhabiters of the earth became guilty 
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that of his obscure and humble parent. While 
David was a struggling outlaw, it was natural that 
to friend and foe — to Saul, Doeg, and Nabal, no 
leas than to the captains of Judah and Benjamin — 
he should be merely the “son of Jesse’? (1 Sam. 
xxii. 9, 13; comp. xxiv. 16, xxv. 10; 1 Chr. xii. 18)3 
but that Jesse’s name should be brought forward 
in records of so late a date as 1 Chr. xxix. 26, and 
Ps. Ixxii. 20, long after the establishment of David's 
own house, is certainly worthy of notice.o Espe- 
cially is it to be observed that it is in his name -— 
the “shoot out of the stump of Jesse . . the 
root of Jesse which should stand as an ensign to 
the people * (Is. xi. 1, 10), that Isaiah announces 
the most splendid of his promises, intended to rouse 
and cheer the heart of the nation at the time of ita 
deepest despondency. G. 


JES’SUE (‘Ingois: Alex. Incové; [Ald. "leo- 
coveé:] Jesu), a Levite, the same as Jeshua (1 Esdr. 
v. 26; comp. Ezr. ii. 40). 


JE’SU (‘Incods: Jesu), the same as Jeshua 
the Levite, the father of Jozabad (1 Esdr. viii. 63; 
see Ezr. viii. 33), also called Jissur, and JFsus. 

JES’UI (WY [eren, level]: ‘lecod: Alex. 
lecou:: Jessui), the son of Asher, whose descendants 
THE JESUITES were numbered in the plains of 
Moab at the Jordan of Jericho (Num. xxvi. 44). 
He is elsewhere called Isur (Gen. xlvi. 17) and 
IsHuat (1 Chr. vii. 30). 


JESUITES, THE (“YT : 4 "teoout [Vat- 
-e1]: Jessuite). A family of the tribe of Asher 
(Num. xxvi. 44). 


JESU’RUN. [Jesuurun.] 


JE/SUS (‘Incois: Jesu, Jesus, Josue), the 
Greek forin of the name Joshua or Jeshua, a con- 


traction of Jehoshua (Pwr), that is, “help of 


Jehovah” or “ Saviour’ (Num. xiii. 16). [JE- 
HOSHUA. | 

1. Joshua the priest, the son of Jehozadak (1 
Esdr. v. 5, 8, 24, 48, 56, 68, 70, vi. 2, ix. 19; 
Eeclus. xlix. 12). Also called Jeshua. [JESHUA, 
No. 4.] 

2. (Jesus.) Jeshua the Levite (1 Eadr. v. 58, 
ix. 48). 

3. Joshua the son of Nun (2 Esdr. vii. 37; 
Ecclus. xlvi. 1; 1 Mace. ii. 55; Acts vii. 45; Heb. 
iv. 8). [JosHua.] 


JE’SUS THE FATHER OF SIRACH. 
(Jesus THE SUX OF SIRACH.] 


JE’SUS THE SON OF SIRACH (‘Incows 
vids Zeipdy [Alex. Zipay]: Jesus filius Strack) 
is descrihed in the text of Ecclesiasticus (l. 27) as 
the author of that book, which in the LXX., and 
generally, except in the "Western Church, is called 
by his name the Wisdom of Jesus the Sun of 


of death, and in that iniquity only died Ishai the 
righteous.*? 

6 *In the phraseology here referred to, the reader 
will recoguize the taste of the oriental mind, which 
delights in a sort of poetic paraphrase. Hence the 
frequent phrase, “Son of David,’ “Seed of David,” 
etc., as applied to Christ. The son is often designated 
by the father’s name, as above, where the latter is 
known only through such association of his name as 
in the address to Barak: “ Thou son of Abinoam * 
(Judg. v. 12), and the Saviour’s appeal to Peter 
® Simon, son of Jonas * (John xxi. 15). 8. W. 


JESUS 


Birach, or simply the Wisdom of Sirach (Ec- 
CLESIASTICUS, § 1). The same passage speaks 
of him as a native of Jerusalem (Ecclus. ¢. c.); and 
the internal character of the buok confirms its 
Palestinian origin. The name JEsus was of fre- 
quent occurrence, and was often represented by the 
Greek Jason. In the apocryphal list of the LXXtt 
commissioners sent by EKleazar to Ptolemy it occurs 
twice (Ariat. Hist. ap. Hody, De text. p. vii.); but 
there is not the slightest ground for connecting the 
author of Ecclesiasticus with either of the persons 
there mentioned. The various conjectures which 
have been made as to the position of the son of 
Sirach from the contents of his book; as, for 
instance, that he was a priest (from vii. 29 ff, xlv., 
xlix., l.), or a physician (from xxxviii. 1 ff), are 
equally unfounded. 

Among the later Jews the ‘ Son of Sirach '* was 
celebrated under the name of Ben Sira as a writer 
of proverbs, and some of those which have been 
preserved offer a close resemblance to passages in 
Ecclesiasticus [EccLEstasticvs, § 4, vol. i. p. 651, 
note a]; but in the course of time a later com- 
pilation was substituted for the original work of 
Ben Sira (Zunz, Gottesd. Vortr. d. Juden, p. 100 
ff.), and tradition has preserved no authentic, details 
of his person or his life. 

The chronological difficulties which have been 
raised as to the date of the Son of Sirach have been 
already noticed [EccLEstasticus, § 4], and do 
not call for further discussion. 

According to the first prologue to the book of 
Eeclesiasticus, taken from the Synopsis of the 
Pseudo-Athanasius (iv. p. 377, ed. Migne), the 
translator of the book bore the same name as the 
author of it. If this conjecture were true, a gene- 
alogy of the following form would result: 1. Sirach. 
2. Jesus, son (father) of Sirach (author of the 
book). 3. Sirach. 4. Jesus, son of Sirach (é¢rans- 
lator of the book). It is, however, most likely 
that the last chapter, “ The prayer of Jesus the 
son of Strach,” gave occasion to this conjecture. 
The prayer was attributed to the translator, and 
then the table of succession followed necessarily 
from the title attached to it. B. F. W. 


JE’SUS ["Incoits], called JUSTUS [just], 
a Christian who was with St. Paul at Rome, and 
joined him in sending salutations to the Colossians. 
He was one of the fellow-workers who were a com- 
fort to the Apostle (Col. iv. 11). In the Acta 
Sanct. Jun. iv. 67, he is commemorated as bishop 
of Eleutheropolis. W. T. B. 

® This Jesus or Justus cannot be identical with 
the Justus at Corinth (Acts xviii. 7). The one 
here mentioned was a Jewish Christian (one “ of the 
circumcision,"’ Col. iv. 11), but the other a Gentile 
who had been a Jewish proselyte (veBdéuevos rdv 
Gedy) before he embraced the Gospel. ([Jusrus.] 

H. 


JESUS CHRIST. The name Jesus (‘Incots) 
signifies Saviour. Ita origin is explained above, 
and it seems to have been not an uncommon name 
among the Jews. It is assigned in the New Testa- 
ment (1) to our Lord Jesus Christ, who “saves 
His people from their sins’’ (Matt. i. 21); also 
(2) to Joshua the successor of Moses, who brought 
the Israelites into the land of promise (Num. xxvii. 
18; Aets vii. 45; Heb. iv. 8): and (3) to Jesus 
surnamed Justus, a converted Jew, associated with 
St. Paul (Col. iv. 11). 

The name of Christ (Xpiords from xplw, I 
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anoint) signifies Anointed. Priests were anointed 
amongst the Jews, as their inauguration to their 
oftice (t Chr. xvi. 22; Ps. ev. 15), and kings also 
(2 Mace. i. 24; Ecclus. xlvi. 19)? In the New 
Testament the name Christ is used as equivalent 


to Messiah (Greek Megolas; Hebrew Wig: 


John i. 41), the name given to the long promised 
Prophet and King whom the Jews had been taught 
by their prophets to expect; and therefore = 6 
épxduevos (Acts xix. 4; Matt. xi. 3). The use 
of this name as applied to the Lord has always a 
reference to the promises of the Prophets. In Matt. 
ii. 4, xi. 2, it is assumed that the Christ when He 
should come would live and act in a certain way, 
deseribed by the Prophets. So Matt. xxii. 42, xxiii. 
10, xxiv. 5, 23; Mark xii. 35, xiii. 21; Luke iii. 15, 
xx. 41; John vii. 27, 31, 41, 42, xii. 34, in all which 
places there is a reference to the Messiah as de- 
lineated hy the Prophets. That they had foretold 
that Christ should suffer appears Luke xxiv. 26, 46. 
The name of Jesus is the proper name of our Lord, 
and that of Christ is added to identify Him with 
the promised Messiah. Other names are sometimies 
added to the names Jesus Christ, or Christ Jesus: 
thus ‘“ Lord” (frequently), “a King” (added as a 
kind of explanation of the word Christ, Luke xxiii. 
2), * King of Israel’? (Mark xv. 32), Son of David 
(Mark xii. 35; Luke xx. 41), chosen of God (Luke 
xxiii. 35). 

Remarkable are such expressions as “the Christ 
of God "’ (Luke ii. 26, ix. 20; Rev. xi. 15, xii. 10); 
and the phrase * in Christ," which occurs about 
78 times in the Epistles of St. Paul, and is almost 
peculiar to them. But the germ of it is to be found 
in the words of our Lord Himself, “ Abide in me, 
and I in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit ef 
itself, except it abide in the vine, no more can ye, 
except ye abide in me” (John xv. 4, also 5, 6, 
7,9, 10). The idea that all Christian life is not 
merely an imitation and following of the Lord, but 
a living and constant union with Him, causes the 
Apostle to use such expressions as “ fallen asleep 
in Christ”? (1 Cor. xv. 18), “I knew a man in 
Christ ** (2 Cor. xii. 2), “I speak the truth in 
Christ’? (1 Tim. ii. 7), and many others. (See 
Schleusner's Lexicon ; Wahl's Clavis ; Fritzsche on 
St. Matthew ; De Wette's Commentary ; Schmidt's 
Greek Concordance, etc.) 

‘The Life, the Person, and the Work of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ occupy the whole of the 
New ‘lestament. Of this threefold subject the 
present article includes the first part, namely, the 
Life and Teaching; the Person of our Lord will be 
treated under the article Son oF Gop; and His 
Work will naturally fall under the word Savioux. 

Towards the close of the reign of Herod the 
Great, arrived that ‘fullness of time “’ which God 
in His inscrutable wisdom had appointed for the 
sending of His Son: and Jesus was born at Beth- 
lehem, to redeem a sinful and ruined world. Ac- 
cording to the received chronology, which is in fact 
that of Dionysius Exiguus in the 6th century, this 
event occurred in the year of Rome 754. But 
modern writers, with hardly an exception, believe 
that this calculation places the nativity some years 
too late; although they differ as to the amount of 
error. Herod the Great died, according to Josephus, 
in the thirty-seventh year after he was appointed 
king (dnt. xvii. 8, § 1: BJ. i. 33, § 8). His 
elevation coincides with the consulship of Cn. 
Domitius Calvinus and C. Asinius Pollio, and this 
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determines the date A. u. Cc. 714 (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 
14, § 5). There is reason to think that in such 


calculations Josephus reckons the years from the: 


month Nisan to the same month; and also that 
the death of Herod took place in the beginning of 
the thirty-seventh year, or just before the Passover 
(Joseph. Ant. xvii. 9, § 3); if then thirty-six com- 
plete years are added they give the year of Herod's 
death A. u. C. 730 (see Note on Chronology at the 
end of this article). As Jesus was born during 
the life of Herod, it follows from these data that 
the Nativity took place some time betore the month 
of April 750, and if it took place only a few months 
before Herod's death, then its date would be 
four years earlier than the Dionysian reckoning 
( Wieseler). z 

Three other chronological data occur in the 
Gospels, but the arguments founded on them are 
not conclusive. 1. The Baptism of Jesus was fol- 
lowed by a Passover (Jobn ii. 13), at which certain 
Jews mention that the restoration of their Temple 
had been in progress for forty-six years (ii. 2U), 
Jesus himself being at this time “about thirty 
years of ace’ (Luke iii. 23). As the dute of the 
Temple-restoration can be ascertained, it has been 
argued frum these facta also that the nativity took 
place at the beginning of a. u. c. 750. But it is 
sometimes argued that the words that determine 
our Lord's age ure not exact enough to serve as the 
basis for such a calculation. 2. The appearance 
of the star to the wise men has been thougit likely, 
by the aid of astronomy, to determine the date. 
But the opinion that the star in the Fast was a 
remarkable conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in 
the sivn Pisces, is now rejected. Besides the dif- 
ficulty of reconciling it with the sacred narrative 
(Matt. ii. 9) it would throw hack the birth of our 
Lord to aA. u. c. 747, which is too early. 3. 
Zacharias was “a priest of the course of Abia” 
(Luke i. 5), and he was engaged in the duties of 
his course when the birth of John the Baptist was 
foretold to him; and it has been thought possible 
to calculate, from the place which the course of 
Abia held in the cycle, the precise time of the 
Saviour's birth. All these data are discussed below 
(p. 1381). 

In treating of the Life of Jesus, a perfect record 
of the events would be no more than a reproduction 
of the four Gospels, and a discussion of those events 
would swell to the compass of a voluminous com- 
mentary. Neither of these would be appropriate 
here, and in the present article a brief sketch only 
of the Life can be attempted, drawn up with a view 
to the two remaining articles, on the Son or Gop 
and SAVIOUR. 

‘The Man who was to redeem all men and do 
for the human race what no one could do for his 
brother, was not born into the world as others are. 
The salutation addressed by the Angel to Mary His 
mother, “ Hail! Thou that art highly favored," 
was the prelude to a new act of divine creation; the 
first Adam, that sinned, was not born but created; 
the second Adam, that restored, was born indeed, 
but in supernatural fashion. “ The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee, and the power of the Hichest 
shall overshadow thee; therefore also that holy 
thing which shall be born of thee shall be called 
the Son of God "’ (Luke i. 35). Mary received the 
announcement of a miracle, the full import of which 
she could not have understood, with the submis- 
sion of one who knew that the messace came from 


God; and the Angel departed from her. At first, 
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her betrothed husband, when he beard from he 
what had taken place, doubted her, but a super- 
natural communication convinced him of her purity, 
and he took her to be his wife. Not only was the 
approaching birth of Jesus made the subject of 
supernatural communications, but that of Joln the 
Baptist the forerunner also. Thus before the birth 
of either had actually taken place, a small knot of 
persons had been prepared to expect the fulfillment 
of the divine promises in the Holy One that should 
be born of Mary (Luke i.). 

The prophet Micah had foretold (v. 2) that the 
future king should be born in Bethlehem of Judea, 
the place where the house of David had its origin; 
but Mary dwelt in Nazareth. Augustus, however, 
had ordered a general census of the Roman empire, 
and although Judsea, not being a province of the 
empire, would not necessarily come under such an 
order, it was included, probably because the inten- 
tion was already conceived of reducing it after a 
time to the condition of a province (see Note on 
Chronology). That such a census was made we 
know from Cassiodorus (Var. iii. 52). That in its 
application to Palestine it should be made with 
reference to Jewisb feelings and prejudices, being 
carried out no doubt by Herod the Jewish king, 
was quite natural; and so Joseph and Mary went 
to Bethlehem, the city of David, to be taxed. From 
the well-known and much-canvassed passage in St. 
Luke (ii. 2) it appears that the taxing was not 
completed till the time of Quirinus (Cyrenius), some 
years later: and how far it was carried now, cannct 
be determined; all that we learn is that it brought 
Joseph, who was of the house of David, from his 
home to Bethlehem, where the Lord was bor. As 
there was no room in the inn, a mancer was the 
cradle in which Christ the Lord was laid. But 
signs were not wanting of the greatness of the event 
that seemed so unimportant. Lowly shepherds 
were the witnesses of the wonder that accompanied 
the lowly Saviour’s birth; an angel proclaimed to 
them “good tidings of great joy; °’ and then the 
exceeding joy that was in heaven amongst the ancels 
about this mystery of love broke through the silence 
of night with the words — “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will towards 
men"’ (Luke ii. 8-20). We need not suppose that 
these simple men were cherishing in their hearts 
the expectation of the Messiah which others had 
relinquished; they were chosen from the humble, 
as were our Lord's companions afterwards, in order 
to show that God “hath chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the things which are 
mighty’ (1 Cor. i. 26-31), and that the poor and 
meek could apprehend the message of salvation to 
which kings and priests could turn a deaf ear. 

The subject of the Genealocy of our Lord, ss 
given by St. Matthew and St. Luke, is discussed 
fully in another article. [See GENEALOGY OP 
Jesus CHRIST. ] 

The child Jesus is circumcised in due time. is 
brought to the Temple, and the mother makes the 
oftering for her purification. That ottering wanted 
its peculiar meaning in this case, which was an xt 
of new creation, and not a birth after the comm 
order of our fallen nature. But the seed of the 
new kingdom was to grow undiscernibly as yet; no 
exemption was claimed by the “highly favored” 
mother, and no portent intervened. She made her 
humble offering like any other Judaan mother, and 
would have gone her way unnoticed; but here too 
God suffered not His beloved Son to be witboat 8 
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witness, and Simeon and Anna, taught from God 
that the object of their earnest longings was before 
them, prophesied of His divine work: the one re- 
joicing that his eyes had seen the salvation of God, 
and the other speaking of Him ‘to all that looked 
for redemption in Jerusalem '' (Luke ii. 28-38). 

Thus recognized amongst His own people, the 
Saviour was not without witness amongst the 
heathen. ‘+ Wise men from the East ’’ — that is, 
Persian magi of the Zend religion, in which the idea 
of a Zoziosh or Redeemer was clearly known — 
guided miraculously by a star or meteor created for 
the purpose, came and sought out the Saviour to 
pay him homage. We have said that in the year 
747 occurred a remarkable combination of the 
planets Jupiter and Saturn, and this is supposed 
to be the sign by which the wise men knew that 
the birth of some great one had taken place. But, 
as has been said, the date does not agree with this 
view, and the account of the Evangelist describes a 
single star moving before them and guiding their 
steps. We must suppose that God saw goud to 
speak to the magi in their own way: they were 
seeking light from the study of the stars, whence 
only physical light could be found, and He guided 
them to the Source of spiritual light, to the cradle 
of his Son, by a star miraculously made to appear 
to them, and to speak intelligibly to them through 
their preconceptions. The offerings which they 
brought have been regarded as symbolical: the gold 
was tribute to a king, the frankincense was for the 
use of a priest, and the myrrh for a body preparing 
for the tomb — 


© Aurea nascenti fuderunt munera regi, 
Thura dedere Deo, myrrham tribuere sepulto,” 


says Sedulius: but in a more general view these 
were at any rate the offerings made by worshippers, 
and in that light must the magi be regarded. The 
events connected with the birth of our Lord are 
all significant, and here some of the wisest of the 
heathen kneel before the Redeemer as the first-fruits 
of the Gentiles, and as a sign that his dominion 
was to be not merely Jewish, but as wide as the 
whole world. (See Matt. ii. 1-12: Miinter, Der 
Stern der Weisen, Copenhagen, 1827; the Com- 
mentaries of Alford, Williams, Olshausen, and 
Heubhner, where the opinions as to the nature of 
the star are discussed.) 

A little child made the great Herod quake upon 
his throne. When he knew that the magi were 
come to hail their King and Lord, and did not 
stop at his palace, but passed on to a humbler roof, 
and when he found that they would not return to 
betray this child to him, he put to death all the 
ehildren in Bethlehem that were under two years 
old. The erime was great; but the number of the 
victims, in a little place like Bethlehem, was small 
enough to escape special record amongst the wicked 
acts of Herod from Josephus and other historians, 
as it had no political interest. A confused indica- 
tion of it, however, is found in Macrobius (Saturn. 
ii. 4). 

Joseph, warned by a dream, flees to Egypt with 
the young child, beyond the reach of Herod's arm. 
This flight of our Lord from his own land to the 
land of darkness and idolatry — a land associated 
even to a proverb with all that was hostile to God 
and his people, impresses on us the reality of his 
hamiliation. Herod's cup was well nigh full; and 
the doom that soon overtook him could have arrested 
bim then in his bloody attempt; but Jesus, in 
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accepting humanity, accepted all its incidents. He 
was saved, not by the intervention of God, but by 
the obedience of Joseph; and from the storms of 
persecution He had to use the common means of 
escape (Matt. ii. 13-23; ‘Thomas 4 Kempis, iii. 15, 
and Commentaries). After the death of Herod, in 
less than a year, Jesus returned with his parents to 
their own land, and went to Nazareth, where they 
abode. 

Except as to one event the Evangelists are silent 
upon the succeeding years of our Lord's life down 
to the commencement of his ministry. When He 
was twelve years old He was found in the temple, 
hearing the doctors and asking them questions 
(Luke ii. 40-52). We are shown this one fact that 
we may know that at the time when the Jews con- 
sidered childhood to be passing into youth, Jesus 
was already aware of his mission, and consciously 
preparing for it, although years elapsed before its 
actual commencement. This fact at once confirms 
and illustrates such a general expression as ‘ Jesus 
increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor with 
God and man "’ (Luke ii. 52). His public ministry 
did not begin with a sudden impulse, but was pre- 
pared for by his whole life. The consciousness of 
his divine nature and power grew and ripened and 
strengthened until the time of his showing unto 
Israel. 

Thirty years had elapsed from the birth of our 
Lord to the opening of his ministry. In that time 
great changes had come over the chosen people. 
Herod the Great had united under him almost all 
the original kingdom of David; after the death of 
that prince it was dismembered for ever. Archelaus 
succeeded to the kingdom of Juda, under the title 
of Ethnarch; Herod Antipas became tetrarch of 
Galilee and Persea, and Philip tetrarch of Tracho- 
nitis, Gaulonitis, Batanea, and Paneas. The Em- 
peror Augustus promised Archelaus the title of 
king, if he should prove worthy; but in the tenth 
year of his reign (U. C. 759) he was deposed in 
deference to the hostile feelings of the Jews, was 
banished to Vienne in Gaul, and from that time 
his dominions passed under the direct power of 
Rome, being annexed to Syria, and governed by a 
procurator. No king nor ethnarch held Judea 
afterwards, if we except the three years when it was 
under Agrippa I. Marks are not wanting of the 
irritation kept up in the minds of the Jews by the 
sight of a foreigner exercising acts of power over 
the people whom David once ruled. The publicans 
( portitores) who collected tribute for the Roman 
empire were everywhere detested; and as a marked 
class is likely to be a degraded one, the Jews saw 
everywhere the most despised among the people 
exacting from them all, and more than all (Luke 
iii. 13), that the foreign tyrant required. Constant 
changes were made by the same power in the office 
of high priest, perhaps from a necessary policy. 
Josephus says that there were twenty-eight high- 
priests from the time of Herod to the burning of 
the Temple (Ant. xx. 10). The sect of Judas the 
Gaulonite, which protested against paying tribute 
to Cesar, and against bowing the neck to an alien 
yoke, expressed a conviction which all Jews shared. 
The sense of oppression and wrong would tend to 
shape all the hopes of a Messiah, so far as they still 
existed, to the conception of a warrior who should 
deliver them from a hateful political bondage. 

It was in the fifteenth year of Tiberius the Fim- 
peror, reckoning from his joint rule with Augustus 
(Jan. U. C. 765), and not from his sole rule (Aug. 
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v. c. 767), that John the Baptist began to teach. 
In this year (U. c. 779) Pontius Pilate was pro- 
surator of Judea, the worldly and time-serving 
representative of a cruel and imperious master ; 
Herod Antipas and Philip still held the tetrarchies 
left them by their father. Annas and Caiaphas are 
both described as holding the office of high-priest; 
Annas was deposed by Valerius Gratus in this very 
year, and his son-in-law Joseph, called also Caiaphas, 
was appointed, after some changes, in his room; 
but Annas seems to have retained after this time 
(John xviii. 13) much of the authority of the office, 
which the two administered together. John the 
Baptist, of whom a full account is given below 
under his own name, came to preach in the wilder- 
ness. He was the last representative of the prophets 
of the old covenant; and his work was twofold — 
to enforce repentance and the terrors of the old law, 
and to revive the almost forgutten expectation of 
the Messiah (Matt. iii. 1-10; Mark i. 1-8; Luke 
iii. 1-18). Both these objects, which are very 
apparent in his preaching, were connected equally 
with the coming of Jesus, since the need of a 
Saviour from sin is not felt but when sin itself is 
felt to be a bondage and a terror. The career of 
John seems to have been very short; and it has 
been asked how such great influence could have 
leen attained in a short time (Matt. iii. 5). But 
his was a powerful nature which soon took posses- 
sion of those who came within its reach; and his 
success becomes less surprising if we assume with 
Wieseler that the preaching took place in a sab- 
batical year (Baumgarten, Geschichte Jesu, 40). 
It is an old controversy whether the baptism of 
John was a new institution, or an imitation of the 
baptism of proselytes as practiced by the Jews. 
But at all events there is no record of such a rite, 
conducted in the name of and with reference to a 
particular person (Acts xix. 4), before the ministry 
of John. Jesus came to Jordan with the rest to 
receive this rite at John's hands; first, in order 
that the sacrament by which all were hereafter to 
be admitted into his kingdom might not want his 
example to justify its use (Matt. iii. 15); next, that 
John might have an assurance that his course as 
the herald of Christ was now completed by his ap- 
pearance (John i. 33); and last, that some public 
token might be given that He was indeed the 
Anointed of God (Heb. v. 5). A supposed dis- 
crepancy between Matt. iii. 14 and John i. 31, 33, 
disappears when we remember that froin the rela- 
tionship between the families of John and our Lord 
(Luke i.), John must have known already some- 
thing of the power, roodness, and wisdom of Jesus: 
what he did not know was, that this same Jesus 
was the very Messiah for whom he had come to 
prepare the world. Our Lord received the rite of 
baptism at his servant's hands, and the Father 
attested Him by the voice of the Spirit, which also 
was seen descending on Him in a visible shape: 
‘This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased’ (Matt. iii. 13-17; Mark i. 9-11; Luke 
iii. 21, 22). 

Immediately after this inauguration of his min- 
istry Jesus was led up of the Spirit into the wilder- 
ness to be tempted of the Devil (Matt. iv. 1-11; 
Mark i. 12, 13; Luke iv. 1-13). As the baptism 
of our Lord cannot have been for Him the token 
of repentance and intended reformation which it 
was for sinful men, so dves our Lord's sinlessness 
affect the nature of his temptation: for it was the 
trial of one who could not possibly bave fallen. 
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This makes a complete conception of the temptation 
impossible for minds wherein temptation is always 
associated with the possibility of sin. But whilst 
we must be content with an incomplete conception, 
we must avoid the wrong conceptions that are often 
substituted for it. Some suppose the account be- 
fore us to describe what takes place in a vision or 
ecstasy of our Lord; so that both the temptation 
and its answer arise from within. Others think 
that the temptation was suggested from within, but 
in a state, not of sleep or ecstasy, but of complete 
consciousness. Others consider this narrative to 
have been a parable of our Lord, of which He has 
made Himself the subject. All these suppositions 
set aside the historical testimony of the Gospels: 
the temptation as there described arose not from 
the sinless mind of the Son of God, where indeed 
thoughts of evil could not have harbored, but from 
Satan, the enemy of the human race. Nor can it 
be supposed that this account is a mere parable, 
unless we assume that Matthew and Luke have 
wholly misunderstood their Master's meaning. The 
story is that of a fact, hard indeed to be under- 
stood, but not to be made easier by explanations 
such as would invalidate the only testimony on 
which it rests (Heubner’s Practical Commentary 
on Matthew). mS <e 

The three temptations are addressed to the three 
forms in which the disease of sin makes its appear- 
ance on the sou] — to the solace of sense, and the 
love of praise, and the desire of gain (1 John ii. 
16). But there is one element common to them 
all — they are attempts to call up a willtul and 
wayward spirit in contrast to a patient self-denying 
one. 

In the first temptation the Redeemer is an 
hungered, and when the Devil bids Him, if He be 
the Son of God, command that the stones may be 
made bread, there would seem to be no great sin 
in this use of divine power to overcome the pressing 
human want. Our Lord's answer is required to 
show us where the essence of the temptation lay. 
He takes the words of Moses to the children of 
Israel (Deut. viii. 3), which mean, not that men 
must dispense with bread and feed only on the 
study of the divine word, but that our meat and 
drink, our food and raiment, are all the work of the 
creating hand of God; and that a sense of depent- 
ence on God is the duty of man. He tells the 
tempter that as the sons of Israel standing in the 
wilderness were forced to humble themselves and 
to wait upon the hand of God for the bread from 
heaven which He gave them, so the Son of Man, 
fainting im the wilderness from hunger, will le 
humble and will wait upon his Father in heaven 
for the word that shall bring Him food, and will 
not be hasty to deliver Himself from that dependent 
state, but will wait patiently for the gifts of his 
goodness. In the second temptation, it is not prul- 
able that they left the wilderness, but that Satan 
was allowed to suggest to our Lord's mind the 
place, and the marvel that could be wrought there. 
They stood, as has been suggested, on the bfty 
porch that overhung the Valley of Kedron, where 
the steep side of the valley was added to the height 
of the Temple (Joseph. .dnt. xv. 11, § 5), and made 
a depth that the eye could scarcely have borne to 
look down upon. “ Cast thyself down ’* — perform 
in the Holy City, in a public place, a wonder that 
will at once make all men confess that none but 
the Son of God could perform it. <A pansage 
from the 91st Psalm is quoted to give a colar to 
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the Our Lord replies by an allusion 
to another text that carries us back again to the 
Isruelites wandering in the wilderness: “ Ye shall 
not tempt the Lord your God, as ye tempted Him 
in Massah '' (Deut. vi. 16). Their conduct is more 
fully described by the Psalmist as a tempting of 
God: “ They tempted God in their heart by asking 
meat for their lust; yea, they spake against God: 
they said, Can God furnish a table in the wilder- 
ness? Behold he smote the rock that the waters 
gushed out, and the streanis overflowed. Can He 
give bread also? Can He provide flesh for his 
people?" (is. lxxviii.) Just parallel was the 
temptation here. (God has protected Thee so far, 
brought Thee up, put his seal upon Thee by man- 
ifest proofs of his favor. (Can He do this also? 
Can He send the angels to buoy Thee up in Thy 
deacent? Can He make the air thick to sustain, 
and the earth soft to receive Thee? The appro- 
priate answer is, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God.’ In the third temptation it is not 
asserted that there is any mountain from which the 
eyes of common men can see the world and its 
kingdoms at once displayed; it was with the mental 
vision of One who knew all things that these king- 
doms and their glory were seen. And Satan has 
now begun to discover, if he knew not from the 
beginning, that One is here who can become the 
King over them all. He says, * All these things 
will I give Thee if Thou wilt fall down and worship 
me."’ In St. Luke the words are fuller: “ All this 
power will I yive Thee, and the glory of them, for 
that is delivered unto me, and to whomsoever I will 
I give it: but these words are the lie of the 
tempter, which he uses to mislead. “ Thou art 
come to be great — to be a King on the earth; but 
I am strong, and will resist Thee. Thy followers 
shall be imprisoned and slain; some of them shall 
fall away through fear; others shall forsake Thy 
cause, loving this present world. Cast in Thy lot 
with me; let Thy kingdom be an earthly kingdom, 
only the greatest of all—a kingdom such as the 
Jews seek to see established on the throne of David. 
Worship me by living as the children of this world 
live, and so honoring me in Thy life: then all shall 
be Thine."” The Lord knows that the tempter is 
right in foretelling such trials to Him; but though 
clouds and darkness hang over the path of his min- 
istry He must work the work of Him that sent 
Him, and not another work: He must worship 
God and none other. ‘Get thee hence, Satan; for 
it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and Him only shalt thou serve.’’ As regards the 
order of the temptations, there are internal marks 
that the account of St. Matthew assigns them their 
- historical order: St. Luke transposes the two last, 
for which various reasons are suggested by com- 
mentators (Matt. iv. 1-11; Mark i. 12, 13; Luke 
iv. 1-13). 

Deserting for a time the historical order, we 
shall find that the records of this first portion of 
his ministry, from the temptation to the transfig- 
uration, consist mainly — (1) of miracles, which 
prove his divine commission; (2) of discourses and 
parables on the doctrine of “the kingdom of 
heaven;” (3) of incidents showing the behavior 
of various persons when brought into contact with 
our Lord. The two former may require some gen- 
eral remarks, the last will unfold themselves with 
the narrative. 

1. The Miracles. — The power of working mir- 
acles was granted to many under the Old Covenant: 
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Moses (Ex. fii. 20, vii.-xi.) delivered the people of 
Israel from Egypt by means of them; and Joshua, 
following in his steps, enjoyed the same power for 
the completion of his work (Josh. iii. 13-16). Sam- 
son (Judg. xv. 19), Elijah (1 K. xvii. 10, &.), and 
Elisha (2 K. ii.-vi.) possessed the same gift. The 
prophets foretold that the Messiah, of whom Moses 
was the type, would show signs and wonders as he 
had done. Isaiah, in describing his kingdom, says 
—‘ Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. ‘Then 
shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue 
of the dumb sing" (xxxv. 5, 6). According to 
the same prophet, the Christ was called to open 
the blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the 
prison, and them that sit in darkness out of the 
prison-house’’ (xlii. 7). And all who looked for 
the coming of the Messiah expected that the power 
of miracles would be one of the tokens of his com- 
mission. When John the Baptist, in his prison, 
heard of the works of Jesus, he sent his disciples 
to inquire, “ Art Thou [le that should come (6 
épxduevos =the Messiah), or do we look for an- 
other?” Our Lord, in answer to this, only points 
to his miracles, leaving to John the inference from 
them, that no one could do such works except the 
promised One. When our Lord cured a blind and 
dumb demoniac, the people, struck with the mira- 
cle, said, “ Is not this the Son of David? ” (Matt. 
xii. 23). On another like occasion it was asked, 
‘When Christ cometh will He do more miracles 
than these which this man hath done?’ (John vii. 
31). So that the expectation that Messiah would 
work miracles existed amongst the people, and was 
founded on the language of prophecy. Our Lord’s 
miracles are described in the New Testament by 
several names: they are signs (onueia), wonders 
(répara), works (%pya, most frequently in St. 
John), and mighty works (3uydyeis), according to 
the point of view from which they are recarded. 
They are indeed astonishing works, wrought as 
signs of the might and presence of God; and they 
are powers or mighty works because they are such 
as no power short of the divine could have effected. 
But if the object had been merely to work wonders, 
without any other aim than to astonish the minds 
of the witnesses, the miracles of our Lord would 
not have been the best means of producing the 
effect, since many of them were wrought for the 
good of obscure people, before witnesses chiefly of 
the humble and uneducated class, and in the course 
of the ordinary life of our Lord, which lay not 
amongst those who made it their special business 
to inquire into the claims of a prophet. When 
requests were made for a more striking sign than 
those which He had wrought, for “a sign from 
heaven’ (Luke xi. 16), it was refused. When 
the tempter suggested that He should cast Himself 
down from the pinnacle of the Temple before all 
men, the temptation was rejected. The miracles of 
our Lord were to be, not wonders merely, but signs: 
and not merely signs of preternatural power, but of 
the scope and character of his ministry, and of the 
divine nature of his Person. ‘This will be evident 
from an examination of those which are more par- 
ticularly described in the Gospels. Nearly forty 
cases of this kind appear; but that they are only 
examples taken out of a very great number, the 
Evangelists frequently remind us (John ii. 93:3 
Matt. viii. 16 and parall.; iv. 23; xii. 15 and par- 
all.; Luke vi. 19; Matt. xi. 5: xiii. 58; ix. 38, 
xiv. 14, 36; xv. 30; xix. 2; xxi. 14). These cases 
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might be classified. There are three instances of 
restoration to life, each under peculiar conditions: 
the daughter of Jairus was lately dead; the wid- 
ow’s son at Nain was being carried out to the 
grave; and Lazarus had been four days dead, and 
was returning to corruption (Matt. ix. 18; Luke 
vii. 11, 12; John xi. 1, &c.). There are about six 
cases of demoniac possession, each with its own 
circumstances: one in the synagogue at Caper- 
naum, where the unclean spirit bore witness to 
Jesus as “the holy one of God'’ (Mark i. 24); a 
second, that of the man who dwelt among the 
tombs in the country of the Gadarenes, whose 
state is so forcibly described by St. Mark (v. 2), 
and who also bore witness to Him as “ the Son of 
the Most High God; "’ a third, the case of a dumb 
man (Matt. ix. 32); a fourth, that of a youth who 
was brought to Him as He came down from the 
Mount of Transtiguration (Matt. xvii. 15), and 
whom the disciples had vainly tried to heal; a 
fifth, that of anvther dumb man, whom the Jews 
thought he had healed “through Beelzebub the 
prince of the devils "’ (Luke xi. 15); and a sixth, 
that of the Syro-Phenician girl whose mother’s 
faith was so tenacious (Matt. xv. 22). There are 
about seventeen recorded cases of the cure of hodily 
sickness, including fever, leprosy, palsy, inveterate 
weakness, the maimed limb, the issue of blood of 
twelve years’ standing, dropsy, blindness, deafness, 
and dumbness (John iv. 47; Matt. viii. 2, 14, ix. 
2; John v. 5; Matt. xii. 10, viii. 5, ix. 20, 27; 
Mark viii. 22; John ix. 1; Luke xiii. 10, xvii. 11, 
xviii. 35, xxii. 51). These three groups of mira- 
cles all pertain to one class; they all brought help 
to the suffering or sorrowing, and proclaimed what 
love the Man that did them bore towards the chil- 
dren of men. There is another class, showing a 
complete contro] over the powers of nature; first by 
acts of creative power, as when in the beginning 
of his ministry He made the water wine; and when 
He fed at one time five thousand, and at another 
four, with bread miraculously provided (John ii. 7, 
vi. 10; Matt. xv. 32); secondly, by setting aside 
natural laws and conditions — now in passing un- 
seen through a hostile crowd (Luke iv. 30); now 
in procuring miraculous draughts of fishes, when 
the fisher’s skill had failed (Luke v. 4; John xxi. 
6); now in stilling a tempest (Matt. viii. 26); now 
in walking to his disciples on the sea (Matt. xiv. 
25); now in the transfurmation of his countenance 
by a heavenly light and glory (Matt. xvii. 1); and 
again in seeking and finding the shekel for the cus- 
tomary tribute to the Temple in the fish’s mouth 
(Matt. xvii. 27). In a third class of these mira- 
cles we find our Lord overawing the wills of men; 
as when He twice cleared the Temple of the traders 
(John ii. 13; Matt. xxi. 12); and when his look 
stazgered the officers that came to take Him (John 
xviii. 6). And in a fourth subdivision will stand 
one miracle only, where his power was used for 
destruction — the case of the barren fig-tree (Matt. 
xxi. 18). The destruction of the herd of swine 
does not properly rank here; it was a permitted act 
of the devils which he cast out, and ig no more to 
be laid to the account of the Redeemer than are all 
the sicknesses and sufferings in the land of the 
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Jews which He permitted to waste and destroy, 
having, a8 He showed by his miracles, abundant 
power to prevent them. All the miracles of this 
latter class show our Lord to be one who wields the 
power of God. No one can suspend the laws of 
nature save Him who made them: when bread is 
wonderfully multiplied, and the fickle sea becomes 
a firm floor to walk on, the God of the universe is 
working the change, directly or through his deputy. 
Very remarkable, as a claim to divine power, is the 
mode in which Jesus justified acts of healing on 
the Sabbath — “* My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work” (John v. 17): which means, “As God 
the Father, even on the Sabbath-day, keeps all the 
laws of the universe at work, making the planets 
roll, and the grass grow, and the animal pulses 
beat, so do I my work; I stand above the law of 
the Sabbath, as He does.’’ 4 

On reviewing all the recorded miracles, we see at 
once that they are signs of the nature of Christ’s 
Person and mission. None of them are done 
merely to astonish; and hardly any of them, even 
of those which prove his power more than his love, 
but tend directly towards the good of men in 
some way or other. ‘They show how active and 
unwearied was his love; they also sbow the diver- 
sity of its operation. Every degree of human 
need — from Lazarus now returning to dust — 
through the palsy that has seized on brain and 
nerves, and is almost death — through the leprosy 
which, appearing on the skin, was really a subtle 
poison that had tainted every drop of blood in the 
veins — up to the injury to the particular limb — 
received succor from the powerful word of Christ; 
and to wrest his buried friend from corruption aud 
the worm was neither more nor less ditticult than 
to heal a withered hand or restore to its place an 
ear that had been cut off. And this intimate con- 
nection of the miracles with the work of Christ will 
explain the fact that /fuith was in many cases 
required as a condition for their pertormanice. 
According to the common definition of a miracle, 
any one would seem to be a capable witness of its 
performance: yet Jesus sometimes refrained from 
working wonders before the unbelieving (Mark vi. 
5, 6), and sometimes did the work that was asked 
of him because of the faith of them that asked it 
(Mark vii. 29). The miracles were intended to 
attract the witnesses of them to become followers 
of Jesus and members of the kingdom of heaven. 
Where faith was already so far fixed on Him as to 
believe that He could do miracles, there was the fit 
preparation for a faith in higher and heavealy 
things. If they knew that He could heal the bodv, 
they only required teaching to enlarge their view 
of him into that of a healer of the diseased spirit, 
and a giver of true life to those that are dead in 
trespasses and sins. On the other hand, where 
men’s minds were in a state of bitterness and an- 
tagonism against Him, to display miracles before 
them would but increase their condemnation. «if 
I had not done among them the works which none 
other man did, they had not had sin; but pow 
have they both seen and hated both Me and my 
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“Father” (John xv. 24). This result was inevita- 
ble: in order to offer salvation to those who are to 
be saved, the offer must be heard by some of those 
who will reject it. Miracles then have two pur- 
poses — the proximate and subordinate purpose of 
doing a work of love to them that need it, and the 
higher purpose of revealing Christ in his own Per- 

“gon and nature as the Son of God and Saviour of 
men. Hence the rejection of the demand for a 
sign from heaven — for some great celestial phe- 
nomenon which all should see and none could 
dispute. He refused to give such a sign to the 
generation’? that asked it: and once He offered 
them instead the fact that Jonah was a (ype of 
Him as to his burial and resurrection: thus refus- 
ing them the kind of sign which they required. 
So again, in answer to a similar demand, He said, 
‘* Destroy this temple and in three days I will raise 
it up '' — alluding to his death and resurrection. 
It is ag though He had said, “ All the miracles 
that I have been working are only intended to call 
attention to the one great miracle of My presence 
on earth in the form of a servant. No other kind 
of miracle will I work. If you wish for a greater 
sign, I refer you to the great miracle about to be 
wrought in Me — that of My resurrection.” The 
Lord’s words do not mean that there shall be no 
sign: He is working wonders daily: but that He 
will not travel out of the plan He has proposed for 
Himeelf. A sign in the sun and moon and stars 
would prove that the power of God was there; but it 
would not teach men to understand the mission of 
God Incarnate, of the loving and suffering friend and 
brother of men. The miracles which He wrought 
are those best suited to this purpose; and those 
who had faith, though but in small measure, were 
the fittest to behold them. They knew Him but 
a little; but even to think of Him as a Prophet 
who was able to heal their infirmity was a germ of 
faith sufficient to make them fit hearers of his doc- 
trine and spectators of His deeds. But those 
gained nothing from the Divine work who, unable 
to deny the evidence of their eves and ears, took 
refuge in the last argument of malice, “ He casteth 
out devils through Beelzebub the prince of the 
devils.’’ 

What is a miracle? A miracle must be either 
something done in contravention of all law, or it is 
a transvression of all the laws known to us, but 
not of some law which further research may dis- 
cover for us, or it is a transgression of all natural 
laws, whether known now or to be known hereafter, 
on account of some higher law whose operation 
interferes with them. Only the last of these def- 
initions could apply to the Christian miracles. (zod 
having chosen to govern the world by laws, having 
impressed on the face of nature in characters not 
to be mistaken the great truth that He rules the 
universe by law and order, would not adopt in the 
kingdom of grace a different plan from that which 
in the kingdom of nature He has pursued. If the 
seen universe requires a scheme of order, and the 
spiritual world is governed without a scheme (s0 to 
speak), by caprice, then the God of Nature appears 
to contradict the Grod of Grace. Spinoza has not 
failed to make the most of this argument; but he 
assails not the true Christian idea of a miracle, but 
one which he substitutes for it (Tract. Theol. 
Polit. 6). Nor can the Christian miracles be re- 
garded as cases in which the wonder depends on 
the anticipation only of some law that is not now 
anderstood, but shal] be so hereafter. In the first 
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place many of them go beyond, in the amount of 
their operation, all the wildest hopes of the scientific 
discoverer. In the second place, the very concep- 
tion of a miracle is vitiated by such an explanation. 
All distinction in kind between the man who is 
somewhat in advance of his aye in physical knowl- 
edge, and the worker of miracles, would be taken 
away; and the miracles of one age, as the steam- 
engine, the telegraph-wire, become the tools and 
toys of the next. It remains then that a miracle 
is to be regarded as the overruling of some physical 
law by some higher law that is brought in. We 
are invited in the Gospels to regard the miracles 
not as wonders, but as the wonderful acts of Jesus 
of Nazareth. They are identified with the work of 
redemption. There are even cautions against teach- 
ing them separately — against severing them from 
their connection with his work. Eye-witnesses of 
his miracles were strictly charged to make no report 
of them to others (Matt. ix. 30; Mark v. 43, vii. 
36). And yet when John the Baptist sent his dis- 
ciples to ascertain whether the Messiah were indeed 
come or not, the answer they took back was the 
very thing which was forbidden to others — a report 
of miracles. The explanation of this seeming con. 
tradiction is that wherever a report of the signs and 
wonders was likely to be conveyed without a right 
conception of the Person of Christ and the kind 
of doctrine which He taught, there He suffered not 
the report to be carried. Now had the purpose 
been to reveal his divine nature only. this caution 
would not have been needed, nor would faith have 
been a needful preliminary for the apprehension of 
miracles, nor would the temptations of Satan in 
the wilderness have been the cunning snares they 
were intended to be, nor would it have been neces- 
sary to refuse the convincing sign from heaven to 
the Jews that asked it. But the part of his work 
to which attention was to be directed in connection 
with the miracles, was the mystery of our redemp- 
tion by One “who being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but 
made Himself of no reputation, and took upon Him 
the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness 
of men: and being found in fashion as a man, He 
humbled Himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the Cross’ (Phil. ii. 5-8). Very 
few are the miracles in which divine power is exer- 
cised without a manifest reference to the purpose 
of assisting men. He works for the most part as 
the Power of God in a state of humiliation for the 
good of men. Not insignificant here are the cases 
in which He condescends to use means, wholly 
inadequate indeed in any other hands than his; 
but still they are a token that He has descended 
into the region where means are employed, from 
that in which even the spoken word can control 
the subservient agents of nature. He laid his hand 
upon the patient (Matt. viii. 3, 15, ix. 29, xx. 34; 
Luke vii. 14; xxii. 51). He anointed the eyes of 
the blind with clay (John ix. 6). He put his finger 
into the ear and touched the tongue of the deaf and 
dumb sufferer in Decapolis (Mark vii. 33, 34). He 
treated the blind man at Bethsaida in like fashion 
(Mark viii. 23). Even where He fed the five 
thousand and the four, He did not create bread 
out of nothing, which would have been as easy for 
Him, but much bread out of little; and He looked 
up to heaven and blessed the meat as a thankful 
nian would do (Matt. xiv. 19; John vi. 11; Matt. 
xv. 36). At the grave of Lazarus He lifted up his 
eyes and gave thanks that the Father had heard 
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Him (John xi. 41, 42), and this great miracle is 
aecompanied by tears and groanings, that show how 
One so mighty to save has truly become a man 
with human soul and sympathies. The worker of 
the miracles is God become Man; and as signs of 
his Person and work are they to be measured. 
Hence, when the question of the credibility of 
miracles is discussed, it ought to be preceded by 
the question, Is redemption from the sin of Adam 
a probable thing? Is it probable that there are 
spiritual laws as well as natural, regulating the 
‘relations between us and the Father of our spirits? 
Is it probable that, such laws existing, the needs 
of men and the goodness of God would lead to an 
expression of them, complete or partial, by means 
of revelation? If these questions are all decided 
in the atfirmative, then Hume's argument against 
miracles is already half overthrown. ‘No testi- 
mony,” says Hume, “is sufficient to establish a 
miracle, unless the testimony be of such a kind 
that its falsehood would be more miraculous than 
the fact which it endeavors to establish; and even 
in that case there is a mutual destruction of argu- 
ments, and the superior only gives us an assurance 
suitable to that dcs-ee of force which remains after 
deducting the inferior’’ (/ssays, vol. ii. p. 130). 
If the Christian miracles are parts of a scheme 
which bears other marks of a divine origin, they 
point to the existence of a set of spiritual laws with 
which Christianity is connected, and of which it is 
the expression; and then the difficulty of believing 
them disappears. They are not “ against nature,” 
but above it; they are not the few caprices of Prov- 
idence breaking in upon ages of order, but they are 
glimpses of the divine spiritual cosmos permitted to 
be seen amidst the laws of the natural world, of 
which they take precedence, just as in the physical 
world one law can supersede another. And as to 
the testimony for them let Paley speak: “If 
twelve men, whose probity and good sense I had 
long known, should seriously and circumstantially 
relate to me an account of a miracle wrought before 
their eyes, and in which it was impossible they 
should be deceived; if the governor of the country, 
hearing a rumor of this account, should call those 
men into his presence, and offer them a short pro- 
posal, either to confess the imposture or submit to 
be tied up toa gibbet; if they should refuse with 
one voice to acknowledge that there existed any 
falsehood or imposture in the case; if this threat 
were communicated to them separately, yet with 
no different effect; if it was at last executed, if I 
myself saw them one after another consenting to 
be racked, burnt, or strangled, rather than give up 
the truth of their account; . .. there exists not 
a skeptic in the world who would not believe them, 
or who would defend such incredulity '* (Evidences, 
Introduction, p. 6). In the theory of a “ mutual 
destruction ’’ of arguments so that the belief in 
miracles would represent exactly the balance be- 
tween the evidence for and against them, Hume 
contradicts the commonest religious, and indeed 
worldly, experience; he confounds the state of de- 
liberation and examination with that of conviction. 
When Thomas the Apostle, who had doubted the 
great central miracle of the resurrection, was allowed 
to touch the Saviour’s wounded side, and in an 
access of undoubting faith exclaimed, “ My Lord, 
and my God!" who does not see that at that 
moment all the former doubts were wiped out, and 
were as though they had never been? How could 
he carry about those doubts or any recollection of 
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them, to be a set-off against the complete convie- 
tion that had succeeded them? It is so with the 
Christian life in every case; faith, which is “the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen,’’ could not continue to weigh and balance 
evidence for and against the truth; the conviction 
either rises to a perfect moral certainty, or it con- 
tinues tainted and worthless as a principle of ac- 
tion. 

The lapse of time may somewhat alter the aspect 
of the evidence for miracles, but it does not weaken 
it. It is more difficult (s0 to speak) to crvas- 
examine witnesses who delivered their testimony 
ages ago; but another kind of evidence bas Leen 
gathering strength in successive ages. ‘Ihe miracles 
are all consequences and incidents of one great 
miracle, the Incarnation; and if the Incarnation is 
found true, the rest become highly probable. But 
this very doctrine has been thoroughly proved 
through all these ages. Nations have adupted it, 
and they are the greatest nations of the world. 
Men have lived and died in it, have given up their 
lives to preach it; have found that it did not dia- 
appoint them, but held true under them to the 
lust. The existence of Christianity itself bas be- 
come an evidence. It is a phenomenon easy to 
understand if we grant the miracle of the Incarna- 
tion, but is an effect without an adequate cauee if 
that be denied. 

Miracles then are offered us in the Gospels, not 
as startling violations of the order of nature, but as 
consequences of the revelation of Himself made by 
Jesus Christ for men’s salvation, and as such they 
are not violations of order at all, but interterences 
of the spiritual order with the natural. They are 
abundantly witnessed by earnest and competent 
men, who did not aim at any earthly reward for 
their teaching; and they are proofs, together with 
his pure life and holy doctrine, that Jesus was the 
Son uf God. (See Dean Trench On the Miracles, 
an important work; [Mozley, Bampton Lectures, 
1865;] Baumgarten, Leben Jesu; Paley's An- 
dences; Butler's Analogy; Hase, Leben Jesu; with 
the various Commentaries on the New ‘Testament. ) 

2. The Parables. — In considering the I-ord's 
teaching we turn first to the parables. In all ages 
the aid of the imagination has been sought to assist 
in the teaching of abstract truth, and that in various 
ways: in the parable, where some story of onmlinary 
doings is made to convey a spiritual meaning, Le- 
yond what the narrative itself contains, and without 
any assertion that the narrative does or does not 
present an actual occurrence: in the fable, where 
a story, for the most part an impossible one, of 
talking beast and reasoning bird, is made the vehicle 
of some shrewd and prudent lesson of worldly wis- 
dom: in the allegory, which is a story with a moral 
or spiritual meaning, in which the lesson taught is 
so prominent as almost wholly to supersede the 
story that clothes it, and the names and actions 
are 80 chosen that no interpreter shal} be required 
for the application: and lastly, in the proverb, 
which is often only a parable or a fable condensed 
into a few pithy words [PARABLE] (Emesti, Lez. 
Tech. Greecum, under xapaBoAh, Adéyos, aAAtryo~ 
pla; Trench, On the Parables; Alford on Matt. 
xiii. 1, and other Commentators; Hase, Leben J+ su, 
§ 67, 4th ed.; Neander, Leben Jesu, p. 568, foll.}. 
Nearly fifty parables are preserved in the Gospela, 
and they are only selected from a larger number 
(Mark iv. 33). Each Evangelist, even St. Mark, 
has preserved some that are peculiar to hiroseif. 
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St. John never uses the word parable, but that of 
proverb (xapoiula), which the other Evangelists 
powbere employ. In reference to this mode of 
teaching, our Lord tells the disciples, ‘* Unto you 
it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God; but to others in parables, that seeing they 
might not see, and hearing they might not under- 
stand '’ (Luke viii. 10); and some have hastily con- 
cluded from this that the parable — the clearest of 
all modes of teaching — was employed to conceal 
knowledge from those who were not susceptible of 
it, and that this was its chief purpose. But it was 
chosen not for this negative object, but for its 
positive advantages in the instruction of the dis- 
ciples. The nature of the kingdom of heaven was 
not understood even by disciples; hard even to them 
were the sayings that described it, and the hearing 
of them caused many to go back and walk no more 
with Him (John vi. 66). If there was any mode 
of teaching better suited than another to the pur- 
pose of preserving truths fur the memory that were 
not yet accepted by the heart—for keeping the 
seed safe till the time should arrive for the quicken- 
ing Spirit to come down and give it growth — that 
mode would be the best suited to the peculiar posi- 
tion of the disciples. And any means of translating 
an abstract thought into sensuous language has 
ever been the object of poet and teacher in all 
countries. He who can best employ the symbols 
of the visible world for the deeper acts of thought 
has been the clearest and most successful expositor. 
The parable affords just such an instrument as was 
required. Who could banish from his mind, when 
once understood, the image of the house built on 
the sand, as the symbol of the faithless soul unable 
to stand by the truth in the day of temptation? 
To whom does not the parable of the prodigal son 
bring back the thought of God's merciful kindness 
towards the erring? But without such striking 
images it would have been impossible (to use mere 
human language) to make known to the disciples 
in their half-enlightened state the mysteries of faith 
in the Son of God as a principle of life, of repent- 
ance from sin, and of an assurance of peace and 
welcome from the God of mercy. [astern teachers 
have made this mode of instruction familiar; the 
originality of the parables lay not in the method 
of teaching by stories, but in the profound and new 
truths which the stories taught so aptly. And 
Jesus bad another purpose in selecting this form 
of instruction: He foresaw that many would reject 
Him, and on them He would not lay a heavier 
burden than they needs must bear. He did not 
offer them daily and hourly, in their plainest form, 
the grand truths of sin and atonement, of judgment 
and heaven and hell, and in 80 doing multiply 
occasions of blaspheming. ‘+ Those that were with- 
out ’’ heard the parable; but it was an aiinless story 
to them if they sought no moral purpose under it, 
and a dark saying, passing comprehension, if they 
did so seek. When the [ord gathered round Him 
those that were willing to be his, and explained to 
them at length the parable and its application 
(Matt. xiii. 10-18), then the light thus thrown on 
it was not easy to extinguish in their memory. 
And amongst those without there was no doubt a 
difference; some listened with indifferent, and some 
with unbelieving and resisting minds; and of both 
‘niuds some remained in their aversion, more or 
‘leas active, from the Son of God unto the end, and 
wane were converted after He was risen. 


To these | 
we may suppose that the parables which had rested | 
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in their memories as vivid pictures, yet still a dead 
letter, so far as moral import is concerned, became 
by the Holy Spirit, whoge business it was to teach 
men all things and to bring all things to their 
remembrance (John xiv. 26), a quick and powerful 
light of truth, lighting up the dark places with a 
brightness never again to fade from their eyes. 
The parable unapplied is a dark saying; the parable 
explained is the clearest of all teaching. When 
language is used in Holy Scripture which would 
seem to treat the parables as means of ‘concealment 
rather than of instruction, it must be taken to refer 
to the unexplained parable — to the cypher with- 
out the key — the symbol without the interpreta- 
tion. 

Besides the parablea, the more direct teaching of 
our Lord is conveyed in many discourses, dispersed 
through the Gospels; of which three may be here 
selected as exainples, the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. v.-vii.), the discourse after the feeding of 
the five thousand (John vi. 22-65), and the final 
discourse and prayer which preceded the Passion 
(John xiv.-xvii.). These are selected principally 
because they mark three distinct periods in the 
ministry of Jesus, the opening of it, the principal 
change in the tone of its teaching, and the solemn 
close. 

Notwithstanding the endeavor to establish that 
the Sermon on the Mount of St. Matthew is dif- 
ferent from the Sermon on the Plain of St. Luke, 
the evidence for their being one and the same dis- 
course greatly preponderates. If so, then its his- 
torical position must be fixed from St. Luke; and 
its earlier place in St. Matthew's Gospel must be . 
owing to the Kvangelist’s wish to commence the 
account of the ministry of Jesus with a summary 
of his teaching; an intention further illustrated by 
the mode in which the Evangelist has wrought in 
with his report of the discourse several sayings 
which St. Luke connects with the various facts 
which on ditferent occasions drew them forth (comp. 
Luke xiv. 34, xi. 33, xvi. 17, xii. 58, 59, xvi. 18, 
with places in Matt. v.; also Luke xi. 1-4, xii. 33, 
34, xi. 34-36, xvi. 13, xii. 22-31, with places in 
Matt. vi.; also Luke xi. 9-13, xiii. 24, 25-27, with 
places in Matt. vii.). Yet this is done without 
violence to the connection and structure of the 
whole discourse. Matthew, to whom Jesus is ever 
present as the Messiah, the Anointed Prophet of 
the chosen people, the successor of Moses, sets at 
the head of his ministry the giving of the Christian 
law with ite bearing on the Jewish. Krom Luke 
we learn that Jesus had gone up into a mountain 
to pray, that on the morning following He made 
up the number of his twelve Apostles, and solenmly 
appointed them, and then descending He stood 
upon a level place (xaraBas per’ abrav torn ex) 
ténou wedivov, Luke vi. 17), not necessarily at the 
bottom of the mountain, but where the multitude 
could staud round and hear; and tere he taught 
them in a solemn address the laws and constitution 
of his new kingdom, the kingdom of Heaven. He 
tells them who are meet to be citizens of that 
heavenly polity, and in so doing rebukes almost 
every quality on which the world sets a value. ‘The 
poor in spirit, that is the lowly-minded, the mourn- 
ers and the meek, those who hunger and thirst for 
righteousness, the merciful, the pure, and the peace- 
makers, are all * blessed,’’ are all possessed of the 
temper which will assort well with that heavenly 
kinzdom, iv contrast to the proud, the confident, 
the great and successful, whom the world bonors. 
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(St. Luke adds denunciations of woe to the tempers 
which are opposed to the Gospel, which St. Matthew 
omits.) This novel exordium startles all the hearers, 
for it seems to proclaim a new world, new hopes, and 
new virtues; and our Lord then proceeds to meet the 
question that rises up in their minds — « If these 
dispositions and not a literal obedience to minute 
precepts constitute a Christian, what then becomes 
of the law?’ Answering this tacit objection, the 
Lord bids them “ think not that I am come to de- 
stroy (xaradvoat, (bolish) the law and the prophets, 
I am not come to destroy but to fulfill’ (wAnpa@oat, 
complete, Matt. v. 17). He goes on to tell them 
that not one point or letter of the Law was written 
in vain; that what was temporary in it does not 
fall away till its purpose is answered, what was of 
permanent obligation shall never be lost. He then 
shows how far more deep and searching a moral 
lawgiver He is than was Moses his prototype, who 
like Him spoke the mind of God. The eternal 
principles which Moses wrote in broad lines, such 
as a dull and unspiritual people mus¢ read, He 
applies to deeper seated sins and to all the finer 
shades of evil. Murder was denounced by the Law; 
but anger and provoking speech are of the same 
stock. It is not only murder, but hate, that is the 
root of that poisonous fruit which God abhors. 
Haute defiles the very offering that a man makes to 
God; let him leave his gift unoffered, and get the 
hate cast out, and not waste his time in an unac- 
ceptable sacrifice. Hate will affect the soul forever, 
if it goes out of the world to ineet its Judye in 
that defiling garment; ‘agree with thine adversary 
quickly, whiles thou art in the way with him” 
(ver. 25). The act of adultery is deadly, and Moses 
forbade it. But to permit the thought of lust to 
rest in the heart, to sutter the desire to linger there 
without combating it (BAéwew mpds 7d éwiBupi7- 
oa) is of the same nature, and shares the condem- 
nation. The breach of an oath (Lev. xix. 12) was 
forbidden by the Law; and the rabbinical writers 
had woven a distinction between oaths that were 
and oaths that were not binding (Maimonides in 
Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. ti. p. 127). Jesus shows that 
all oaths, whether they name the Creator or not, 
are an appeal to Him, and all are on that account 
equally binding. But the need of an oath “cometh 
of evil; ’’ the bare asseveration of a Christian should 
be as solemn and sacred to him as the most binding 
oath. That this in its simple literal application 
would go to abolish all swearing is beyond a ques- 
tion; but the Lord is sketching out a perfect Law 
for a perfect kingdom; and this is not the only 
part of the sermon on the Mount which in the 
present state of the world cannot be carried out 
completely. Men there are on whom a word is less 
binding than an oath; and in judicial proceedings 
the highest test must be applied to them to elicit 
the truth; therefore an oath must still form part 
of a legal process, and a good man may take what 
is really kept up to control the wicked. Jesus Him- 
self did not refuse the oath administered to Him 
in the Sanhedrim (Matt. xxvi. 63). And yet the 
need of an oath “cometh of evil,’’ for among men 
who respect the truth it would add nothing to the 
weicht of their evidence. Almost the same would 
apply to the precepts with which our Lord replaces 
the much-abused law of retaliation, “An eye for 
an eye, und a tooth for a tooth” (Ex. xxi. 24). 
To conquer an enemy by submission where he 
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example, who, when He might have summoned 
more than twelve legions of Angels to his aid, 
allowed the Jews to revile and slay Him. And yet 
it is not possible at once to wipe out from our 
social arrangements the principle of retribution. 
The robber who takes a coat must not be encouraged 
to seize the cloak also; to give to every one that 
asks all that he asks would be an encouragement 
to sloth and shameless importunity. But yet the 
awakened conscience will find out a hundred ways 
in which the spirit of this precept may be carried 
out, even in our imperfect social state; and the 
power of this loving policy will be felt by those who 
attempt it. Finally, our Lord sums up this portion 
of his divine law by words full of sublime wisdom. 
To the cramped and confined love of the Kabbis, 
*“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine 
enemy,’’ He opposes this nobler rule — “ Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do gvod to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you, and persecute you, that ye 
may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven; for He maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust. . . . Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect '’ (Matt. 
v. 44, 45, 48). To this part of the sermon, which 
St. Luke has not preserved, but which St. Mattheq, 
writing as it were with his face turned towards his 
Jewish countrymen, could not pretennit, succeed 
precepts on almsgiving, on prayer, on forgiveness, 
on fasting, on trust in God’s providence, and on 
tolerance; all of them tuned to one of two notes: 
that a man’s whole nature must be offered to God, 
and that it is man’s duty to do to others as he 
would have them do to him. An earnest appeal oa 
the difficulty of a godly life, and the worthlessness 
of mere profession, cast in the form of a parable, 
concludes this wonderful discourse. The differences 
between the reports of the two Evangelists are 
many. In the former Gospel the sermon occupies 
one hundred and seven verses; in the latter, thirty. 
The longer report includes the exposition of the 
relation of the Gospel to the Law: it also draws 
together, as we have seen, some passages which St. 
Luke reports elsewhere and in another connection; 
and where the two contain the same matter. that 
of Luke is somewhat more compressed. But in 
taking account of this, the purpose of St. Matthew 
is to be borne in mind: the morality of the Gospd 
is to be fully set forth at the beginning of our 
Lord’s ministry, and especially in its bearing on 
the Law as usually received by the Jews, for whose 
use especially this Gospel was designed. And when 
this discourse is compared with the later examples 
to which we shall presently refer, the fact comes out 
more distinctly, that we have here the Code of the 
Christian Lawgiver, rather than the whole (sospel; 
that the standard of Christian duty is here fixed, 
but the means for raising men to the level where 
the observance of such a law is at all possible are 
not yet pointed out. The hearers Jearned bow 
Christians would act and think, and to what decree 
of moral purity they would aspire, in the state of 
salvation; but how that state was to be pu 
for them, and conveyed over to them, is not ye 
pointed out. 

The next example of the teaching of Jesus mas 
be taken from a later epoch in his ministry. It is 
probable that the great disconrse in John vi. took 
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story of his sufferings (Matt. xvi. and parallels), 
which was the special and frequent theme of his 
teaching until the end. The effect of his personal 
work on the disciples now becomes the prominent 
subject. He had taught them that He was the 
Christ, and had given them his law, wider and 
deeper far than that of Moses. But the objection 
to every law applies more strongly the purer and 
higher the law is; and « how to perform that which 
[ will’ is a question that grows more difficult to 
answer as the standard of obedience is raised. It 
is that question which our Lord proceeds to answer 
here. The feeding of the five thousand had lately 
taken place; and from this miracle He preaches yet 
a greater, namely, that all spiritual life is imparted 
to the disciples from Him, and that they must feed 
on Him that their souls may live. He can feed 
them with something more than manna, even with 
Himself; “ for the bread of God is He which cometh 
down from heaven and giveth life unto the world "' 
(John vi. 26-40). The Jews murmur at this hard 
doctrine. and He warns them that it is a kind of 
test of those who have been with Him: “ No man 
can come to Me except the Father which hath sent 
Me draw him.’’ He repeats that He is the bread 
of life; and they murmur yet more (vers. 41-52). 
He presses it on them still more strongly: ‘« Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of Man and drink his blood, ye have no 
life in you. Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood hath eternal life; and I will raise him up at 
the last day. For my flesh is meat indeed, and 
my blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh, 
and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me and I in 
him. As the living Father hath sent me, and I 
live by the Father, so he that eateth me, even he 
shall live by me” (vv. 53-57). After this dis- 
course many of the disciples went. back and walked 
no more with Him. They could not conceive how 
salvation could depend on a condition so strange, 
may, even so revolting. However we may blame 
them for their want of confidence in their ‘Teacher, 
it is not to be imputed to them as a fault that they 
found a doctrine, which in itself is difficult. and 
here was clothed in dark and obscure expressions, 
beyond the grasp of their understanding at that 
time. For that doctrine was, that Christ had taken 
our fleshly nature, to suffer in it, and to shed his 
blood in it; and that those to whom the benefits 
of his atoning death are imparted find it to be 
their spiritual food and life, and the condition of 
their resurrection to life everlasting. 

Whether this passage refers, and in what decree, 
to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, is a ques- 
tion on which commentators have been much di- 
vided, but two observations should in some devree 
guide our interpretation: the one, that if the pii- 
mary reference of the discourse had been to the 
Lord's Supper, it would have been uttered at the 
institution of that rite, and not before, at a time 
when the disciples could not possibly make applica- 
tion of it to a sacrament of which they had never 
even heard; the other, that the form of speech in 
this discourse comes so near that which is used in 
instituting the Lord’s Supper, that it is impossible 
to exclude all reference to that Sacrament. The 
Redeemer here alludes to his death, to the body 
which shall suffer on the Cross, and to the blood 
which shall be poured out. This great sacrifice is 
not only to be looked on, but to be believed; and 
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here as elsewhere, is the means of apprehending it, 
but when it is once laid hold of, it will be as much 
a part of the believer as the food that nourishes the 
body becomes incorporated with the body. In three 
passages in the other Evangelists, in which our 
Lord about this very time prepares them for his 
sufferings, He connects with the announcement a 
warning to the disciples that all who would come 
after Him must show the fruit of his death in their 
lives (Matt. xvi., Mark viii., Luke ix.). And this 
new principle, infused into them by the life and 
death of the Redeemer, by his taking our flesh and 
then suffering in it (for neither of these is excluded), 
is to believers the seed of eternal life. The be- — 
liever ‘hath eternal life; and I will raise him up 
at the last day’? (John vi. 54). Now the words 
of Jesus in instituting the Lord's Supper come very 
near to the expressions in this discourse: “ This is 
my body which is given for you (iwtp duay) - - . 
This cup is the new testament in my blood, which 
is shed for you’’ (Luke xxii. 19, 20). That the 
Lord’s Supper is a means of applying to us through 
faith the fruits of the incarnation and the atone- 
ment of Christ, is generally admitted; and if so, 
the discourse before us will apply to that sacrament, 
not certainly to the exclusion of other means of 
appropriating the saving death of Christ, but still 
with great force, inasmuch as the Lord’s Supper is 
the most striking symbol of the application to us 
of the Lord's body. Here in a bold figure the dis- 
ciples are told that they must eat the flesh of Christ 
and drink his blood; whilst in the sacrament the 
same figure becomes an act. Here the language is 
meant to be general; and there it finds its most 
striking special application, but not its only one. 
And the uttering of these words at an epoch that 
preceded by some months the first celebration of 
the Lord's Supper was probably intended to pre- 
clude that special and limited application of it 
which would narrow it down to the sacrament only, 
and out of which much false and even idvlatrous 
teaching has grown. (Compare Coinmentaries of 
Alford, Liicke, Meyer, Stier, Heubner, Williams, 
Thotuck, and others, on this passage.) Jt will still 
be asked how we are to account for the startling 
form in which this most profound Gospel-truth was 
put before persons to whom it was likely to prove 
an offense. ‘The answer is not dificult. Many 
had companied with the Lord during the early part 
of his ministry, to see his miracles, perhaps to de- 
rive some fruit from them, to talk about Him, and 
to repeat his sayings, who were quite unfit to go 
on as his followers to the end. ‘There was a wide 
difference between the two doctrines, that .lesus was 
the Christ, and that the Christ must hang upon 
the tree, as to their effects on unreyenerate and 
worldly minds. For the latter they were not pre- 
pared: though many of them could possibly accept 
the former. Now this discourse belongs to the 
time of transition from the easier to the harder 
doctrine. And we may suppose that it was meant 
to sift the disciples, that the good grain might re- 
main in the warner and the chaff be scattered to 
the wind. Hence the hard and startling form in 
which it was cast; not indeed that this figure of 
eating and drinking in reference to spiritual things 
was wholly unknown to Jewish teachers, for Light- 
foot, Schcttzen, and Wetstein, have shown the 
contrary. But hard it doubtless was; and if the 
cundition of discipleship had been that they should 
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able. But even on the twelve Jesus imposes no' sacrifice, but addressed to the world without, and 


such condition. He only asks them, “ Will ye also 
go away?” If a beloved teacher says something 
which overturns the previous notions of the taught, 
and shocks their ptejudices, then whether they will 
continue by his side to hear him explain further 
what they find difficult, or desert him at once, 
will depend on the amount of their confidence in 
him. Many of the disciples went back and walked 
no more with Jesus, because their conviction that 
He was the Messiah had no real foundation. The 
rest remained with Him for the reason so beauti- 
fully expressed by Peter: ‘* Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. And 
we believe and are sure that Thou art that Christ, 
the Son of the living God” (John vi. 68, 69). 
The sin of the faint-hearted followers who now 
deserted Him waa not that they found this diffi- 
cult; but that finding it difficult they had not 
confidence enough to wait for light. 

The third example of our Lord's discourses 
which may be selected is that which closes his 
ministry — “ Now is the Son of Man glorified, and 
- God is glorified in Him. If God be glorified in 
Him, God shall also glorify Him in Himself, and 
shall straightway glorify Him" (John xiii. 31, 32). 
This great discourse, recorded only by St. John, 
extends from the thirteenth to the end of the seven- 
teenth chapter. It hardly admits of analysis. It 
announces the Saviour’s departure in the fulfillment 
of his mission ; it imposes the ‘‘ new commandment ” 
on the disciples of a special love towards each other 
which should be the outward token to the world of 
their Christian profession; it consoles them with 
the promise of the Comforter who should be to 
them instead of the Saviour; it tells them all that 
He should do for them, teaching them, reminding 
them, reproving the world and guiding the disciples 
into all truth. It offers them, instead of the bodily 
presence of their beloved Master, free access to the 
throne of his Father, and spiritual blessings such 
as they had not known before. Finally, it cul- 
minates in that sublime prayer (ch. xvii.) by which 
the High-priest as it were consecrates Himself the 
victim; and so doing, prays for those who shall 
hold fast and keep the benefits of that sacrifice, 
offered for the whole world, whether his disciples 
already, or to be brought to Him thereafter by the 
ministry of Apostles. He wills that they shall be 
with Him and behold his glory. He recognizes 
the righteousness of the Father in the plan of sal- 
vation, and in the result produced to the disciples; 
in whom that highest and purest love wherewith 
the Father loved the Son shall be present, and with 
and in that love the Son Himself shall be present 
with them. With this elevated thought,’* says 
Olshausen, ‘the Redeemer concludes his prayer 
for the disciples, and in them for the Church 
through all ages. Ie has compressed into the last 
moments given ITim for intercourse with his own 
the most sublime and glorious sentiments ever 
uttered by human lips. Hardly has the sound of 
the last word died away when Jesus passes with 
his disciples over the brook Kedron to Gethsemane; 
and the bitter conflict draws on. The seed of the 
new world must be sown in death that thence life 
may spring up.” 

These three discourses are examples of the Sav- 
jour’s teaching — of its progressive character from 
the opening of his ministry to the close. The first 
exhibits his practical precepts as Lawgiver of his 
people; the second, an exposition of the need of his 


intended to try them rather than to attract; and 
the third, where Christ, the Lawgiver and the High- 
priest, stands before God as the Son of God, and 
speaks to Him of his inmost counsels, as one who 
had known them from the beginning. They will 
serve as illustrations of the course of his doctrine; 
whilst others will be mentioned in the narrative as 
it proceeds. 

The Scene of the Lord's Ministry. — As to the 
scene of the ministry of Christ, no less than as to 
its duration, the three Evangelists seem at first 
sight to be at variance with the fourth. Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke record only our Lord’s doings in 
Galilee; if we put aside a few days before the Pas- 
sion, we find that they never mention his visiting 
Jerusalem. John, on the other hand, whilst he 
records some acts in Galilee, devotes the chief part 
of his Gospel to the transactions in Judea. But 
when the supplemental character of John's Gospel 
is borne in mind there is little difficulty in explain- 
ing this. The three Evangelists do not profess to 
give a chronology of the ministry, but rather a 
picture of it: notes of time are not frequent in 
their narrative. And as they chiefly confined them- 
selves to Galilee, where the Redeemer's chief acts 
were done, they might naturally omit to mention 
the feasts, which being passed by our Lord at Jeru- 
salem, added nothing to the materials for his (sal- 
ilean ministry. John, on the other band, writing 
later, and giving an account of the Redeemer’s 
life which is still less complete as a history (for 
more than one half of the fourth Gospel is occupied 
with the last three months of the ministry, and 
seven chapters out of twenty-one are filled with 
the account of the few days of the Passion), vindi- 
cates his historical claim by supplying several pre- 
cise notes of time: in the occurrences after the 
baptism of Jesus, days and even hours are speci- 
fied (i. 29, 35, 39, 43, ii. 1); the first miracle is 
mentioned, and the time at which it was wrought 
(ii. 1-11). He mentions not only the Passovers 
(ii. 13, 23; vi. 4; xiii. 1, and perhaps v. 1), but 
also the feast of Tabernacles (vii. 2) and of Dedi- 
cation (x. 22); and thus it is ordered that the 
Evangelist who goes over the least part of the 
ground of our Lord's ministry is yet the same who 
fixes for us its duration, and enables us to arrange 
the facts of the rest more exactly in their historical 
piaces. It is true that the three Gospels record 
chiefly the occurrences in Galilee: but there is evi- 
dence in them that labors were wrought in Judza. 
Frequent teaching in Jerusalem is implied in the 
Lord's lamentation over the lost city (Matt. xxiii. 
37). The appearance in Galilee of scribes and 
Pharisees and others from Jerusalem (Matt. iv. 25, 
xv. 1) would be best explained on the suppositiun 
that their enmity had been excited against Him 
during visits to Jerusalem. The intimacy with 
the family of Lazarus (Luke. x. 38 ff), and the 
attachment of Joseph of Arimathea to the Lord 
(Matt. xxvii. 87), would imply, most probably, 
frequent visits to Jerusalem. But why was Galilee 
chosen as the principal scene of the ministry ? 
The question is not easy to answer. The prophet 
would resort to the Temple of God; the King of 
the Jews would go to his own royal city; the 
Teacher of the chosen people would preach in the 
midst of them. But their hostility prevented it. 
The Saviour, who, accepting all the infinnities of 
‘the form of a servant,” which He had taken, fled 
in his childhood to Egypt, hetakes Himself to Gal- 
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ee to avoid Jewish hatred and machinations, and | wonders in the various places to which He came? 


lays the foundations of his church amid a people 
of impure and despised race. To Jerusalem He 
comes occasionally, to teach and suffer persecution, 
and finally to die: “for it cannot be that a prophet 
perish out of Jerusalem’ (Luke xiii. 33). It was 
upon the first outbreak of persecution against Him 
that He left Judeea: “ When Jesus had heard that 
John was cast into prison, He departed into Gal- 
ilee”’? (Matt. iv. 12). And that this persecution 
aimed at Him also we gather from St. John: 
‘‘When therefore the Lord knew how that the 
Pharisees had heard that Jesus made and baptized 
more disciples than John . . . He left Judwa and 
departed into Galilee’’ (iv. 1, 3). If the light of 
the Sun of Righteousness shone on the Jews hence- 
forward from the far-off shores of the Galilean lake, 
it was because they had refused and abhorred that 
light. 

oo of the Mimstry. — It is impossible to 
determine exactly from the Gospels the number of 
years during which the Redeemer exercised his 
ministry before the Passion; but the doubt lies 
between two and three; for the opinion, adopted 
from an interpretation of Isaiah Ixi. 2 by more than 
one of the ancients, that it lasted only one year, 
cannot be borne out (Euseb. iii. 24; Olem. Alex. 
Strom. lib. i. c. 21; Origen, Princ. iv. 5). The data 
are to be drawn from St. John. This Evangelist 
mentions six feasts, at five of which Jesus was pres- 
ent; the Passover that followed his baptism (ii. 13); 
“a feast of the Jews’’ (doprh without the article, 
v. 1), Passover during which Jesus remained in 
Galilee (vi. 4); the feast of Tabernacles to which 
the Lord went up privately (vii. 2); the feast of 
Dedication (x. 22); and lastly the feast of Pass- 
over, at which He suffered (xii., xiii.). There are 
certainly three Passovers, and it is possible that 
‘6a fenst’’ (v. 1) may be a fourth. Upon this 
possibility the question turns. Liicke in his Com- 
mentary (vol. ii. p. 1), in collecting with great 
research the various opinions on this place, is un- 
able to arrive at any definite conclusion upon it, 
and leaves it unsolved. But if this feast is not a 
Passover, then no Passover is mentioned by John 
between the first (ii. 13), and that which is spoken 
of in the sixth chapter; and the time between 
those two must be assumed to be a single year 
only. Now, although the record of John of this 
period contains but few facts, yet when all the 
Evangelists are compared, the amount of labor 
compressed into this single year would be too much 
for its compass. The time during which Jesus 
was baptizing (by his disciples) near the Jordan 
was probably considerable, and lasted till John’s 
imprisonment (John iii. 22-36, and see below). 
The circuit round (ralilee, mentioned in Matt. iv. 
23-25, was a missionary journey through a country 
of considerable population, and containing two 
hundred towns; and this would occupy some time. 
But another such journey, of the most comprehen- 
sive kind, is undertaken in the sanfe year (Luke 
viii. 1). in which He “ went throughout every city 
and village.’ And a third circuit of the same 
kind, and equally general (Matt. ix. 35-38), would 
close the same year. Is it at all probable that 
Jesus, after spending a considerable time in Juda, 
would be able to make three circuits of (:alilee in 
the remainder of the year, preaching and doing 
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This would be more likely if the journeys were 
hurried and partial; but all three are spoken of as ° 
though they were the very opposite. It is, to say the 
least, easier to suppose that the “ feast '’ (John v. 
1) was a Passover, dividing the time into two, and 
throwing two of these circuits into the second year 
of the ministry ; provided there be nothing to make 
this interpretation improbable in itself. The words 
are, ‘ After this there was a feast of the Jews; and 
Jesus went up to Jerusalem.’’ These two facts 
are meant as cause and effect; the feast caused the 
visit. If sv, it was probably one of the three feasts 
at which the Jews were expected to appear before 
God at Jerusalem. Was it the Passover, the l’en- 
tecost, or the Feast of Tabernacles? In the pre 
cecling chapter the Passover has been spoken of as 
“the feast’’ (ver. 45); and if another feast were 
meant here the name of it would have been added, 
as in vii. 2, x.°22. The omission of the article is 
not decisive, for it occurs in other cases where the 
Passover is certainly intended (Matt. xxvii. 15; 
Mark xv. 6); nor is it clear that the Passover was 
called the feast, as the most eminent, although the 
Feast of Tabernacles was sometimes a0 described. 
All that the omission could prove would be that 
the Evangelist did not think it needful to describe 
the feast more precisely. The words in John iv. 
35, “* There are yet four months and then cometh 
harvest,’’ would agree with this, for the barley har- 
vest began on the 16th Nisan, and reckoning bark 
four months would bring this conversation to the 
beginning of December, t. ¢. the middle of Kialeu. 
If it be granted that our Lord is here merely quot- 
ing a common form of speech (Alford), still it is 
more likely that He would use one appropriate to 
the time at which He was speaking. And if these 
words were uttered in December, the next of the 
three great feasts occurring would be the Passover. 
The shortness of the interval between v. 1 and vi. 
4, would afford an objection, if it were. not for the 
scantiness of historical details in the early part of 
the ministry in St. John: from the other Evan- 
gelists it appears that two great journeys might 
have to be included between these verses. Upon 
the whole, though there is nothing that amounts 
to proof, it is probable that there were four Pasa- 
overs, and consequently that our Lord's ministry 
lasted somewhat more than three years, the “ be- 
ginning of miracles "* (John ii.) having been wrought 
before the first Passover. On data of calculation 
that have already been mentioned, the year of the 
first of these Passovers was vu. Cc. 780, and the 
Baptism of our Lord took place either in the begin- 
ning of that year or the end of the year preceding. 
The ministry of John the Baptist began in vu. c. 
779. (See Commentaries on John v. 1, especially 
Kuinol and Liicke. Also Winer, Rentlodrterduch, 
Art. Jesus Christ; Greswell, Dissertatiuns, vol. i. 
Dias. 4, vol. ii. Diss. 22.) 

After this sketch of the means, the scene, and 
the duration of the Saviour'’s ministry, the his- 
torical order of the events may be followed without 
interruption. 

Our Lord has now passed through the ordeal of 

| temptation, and his ministry is begun. At Beth- 

abara, to which He returns, disciples begin to be 

drawn towards Him; Andrew and another, prob- 

ably John, the sole narrator of the fact, see Jesus, 

Tischendorf in the 2d ed. of his Synopsis see 
(1364). 
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and hear the Baptist’s testimony concerning Him. 
Andrew brings Simon Peter to see Him also; and 
He receives from the Lord the name of Cephas. 
Then Philip and Nathanael are brought into con- 
tact with our Lord. All these reappear as Apostles, 
if Nathanael be, as has often been supposed, the 
same as Bartholomew; but the time of their calling 
to that office was not yet. But that their minds, 
even at this early time, were wrought upon by the 
expectation of the Messiah appears by the confes- 
sion of Nathanael: “ ‘hou art the Son of God; 
Thou art the King of Israel’? (John i. 35-51). 
The two disciples last named saw Him as He was 
about to set out for Galilee, on the third day of his 
sojourn at Bethabara. ‘The third day after this 
interview Jesus is at Cana in Galilee, and works 
his first miracle, by making the water wine (John 
i. 29, 35, 43; ii. 1). All these particulars are sup- 
plied from the fourth Gospel, and come in between 
the 11th and 12th verses of the 4th chapter of St. 
Matthew. They show that our Lord left Galilee 
expressly to be baptized and to suffer teinptation, 
and returned to his own country when these were 
accomplished. He now betakes Himself to Caper- 
naum, and after a sojourn there of “not many 
days,"’ sets out for Jerusalem to the Passover, which 
was to be the beginning of his ministry in Judea 
(John ii. 12, 13). 

The cleansing of the Temple is associated by St. 
John with this first Passover (ii. 12-22), and a 
similar cleansing is assigned to the last Passover 
by the other Evangelists. These two cannot be 
confounded without throwing discredit on the his- 
torical character of one narrative or the other; the 
notes of time are too precise. But a host of inter- 
preters have pointed out the probability that an 
action symbolica] of the power and authority of 
Messiah should be twice performed, at the opening 
of the ministry and at its close. ‘The expulsion of 
the traders was not likely to produce a permanent 
e‘fect, and at the end of three years Jesus found 
the tumult and the traffic defiling the court of the 
Temple as they had done when He visited it before. 
Besides the difference of time, the narrative of St. 
John is by no means identical with those of the 
others; he mentions that Jesus made a scourge of 
small cords (ppayéAAtovy ex crxotvlwy, ii. 15) asa 
symbol — we need not prove that it could be no 
more — of his power to punish; that here He cen- 
sured them for making the Temple ‘a house of 
merchandise,"’ whilst at the last cleansing it was 
pronounced “a den of thieves,” with a distinct 
reference to the two passages of Isaiah and Jeremiah 
(Is. lvi. 7; Jer. vii. 11), Writers like Strauss would 
persuade us that “tact and good sense '’ would pre- 
vent the Redeemer from attempting such a violent 
measure at the beginning of his ministry, before 
his authority was admitted. ‘The aptness and the 
greatness of the occasion have no weight with such 
critics. The usual sacrifices of the law of Jehovah, 
and the usual half-shekel paid for tribute to the 
Temple, the very means that were appointed by 
God to remind them that they were a consecrated 
people, were made an excuse for secularizing even 
the Temple: and in its holy precincts all the busi- 
ness of the world went on. It was a time when 
“the zeal of God's house’? might well supersede 
the “tact’* on which the German philosopher lays 
stress; and Jesus failed not in the zeal, nor did the 


® a This third day may be reckoned from different 
points. (Berwapara, Amer. ed.) I. 
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accusing consciences of the traders fail to justify it, 
for at the rebuke of one man they retreated from 
the scene of their gains. ‘Their hearts told them, 
even though they had been long immersed in hard- 
ening traffic, that the house of God could belong 
to none other but God; and when a Prophet 
claimed it for Him, conscience deprived them of 
the power to resist. Immediately after this, the 
Jews asked of Him a sign or proof of his right to 
exercise this authority. He answered them by a 
promise of a sign by which He would hereafter 
confirm his mission, “ Destroy this ‘Temple and in 
three days I will raise it up” (John ii. 19), allud- 
ing, as the Evangelist explains, to his resurrection. 
But why is the name of the building before them 
applied by our Lord so darkly to Himself? There 
is doubtless a hidden reference to the Temple as a 
type of the Church, which Christ by his death and 
resurrection would found and raise up. He who 
has cleared of buyers and sellers the courts of a 
perishable Temple made with hands, will prove 
hereafter that He is the Founder of an eternal 
Temple made without hands, and your destroving 
act shall be the cause. ‘The reply was indeed ob- 
scure; but it was meant as a refusal of their 
demand, and to the disciples afterwards it became 
abundantly clear. At the time of the Passion this 
saying was brought against Him, in a perverted 
form — “ At the last came two false witnesses, and 
said, This fellow said, I am able to destroy the 
temple of God, and to build it in three davs" 
(Matt. xxvi. 61). They hardly knew perhaps how 
utterly false a small alteration in the tale had made 
it. ‘They wanted to hold him up as one who dared 
to think of the destruction of the Temple; and to 
change ‘destroy’? into “I can destroy,” might 
seem no great violence to do to the truth. Lut 
those words contained not a mere circumstance but 
the very essence of the saying, ‘“‘ you are the de- 
stroyers of the Temple; you that were polluting it 
now by turning it into a market-place shall destroy 
it, and also your city, by staining its stones with my 
blood."" Jesus came not to destroy the Temple but 
to widen its foundations; not to destroy the law 
but to complete it (Matt. v. 17). Two syllables 
changed their testimony into a lie. 

The visit of Nicodemus to Jesus took place about 
this first Passover. It implies that our Lord had 
done more at Jerusalem than is recorded of Him 
even by John; since we have here a Master of 
Israel (John iii. 10), a member of the Sanhedrin 
(John vii. 50), expressing his belief in Him, although 
too timid at this time to make an open profession. 
The object of the visit, though not directly stated, 
is still clear: he was one of the better Pharisees, 
who were expecting the kingdom of Messiah, and 
having seen the miracles that Jesus did, he came 
to inquire more fully about these signs of its sp- 
proach. This indicates the connection between the 
remark of Nicodemus and the Lord's reply: “ You 
recognize these miracles as signs of the kingdom 
of God; verily I say unto you, no one can truly see 
and know the kingdom of God, unless he be born 
again (&vwOev, from abore; see Lightfoot, Hor. 
Hebr. in loc., vol. iv.). The visitor boasted the 
blood of Abraham, and expected to stand high in 
the new kingdom in virtue of that birthright. He 
did not wish to surrender it, and set. his bopes 
upon some other birth (comp. Matt. iii. 9): and 
there is something of willfulness in the question — 
‘« How can a man be born when he is old?” (ve 
4). Our Lord again insists on the necessity of the 
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renewed heart, in him who would be admitted to 
the kingdom of heaven. ‘The new birth is real 
though it is unseen, like the wind which blows 
hither and thither though the eye cannot watch it 
save in its effects. Even eo the Spirit sways the 
heart towards good, carries it away towards heaven, 
brings over the soul at one time the cloud, at an- 
other the sunny weather. The sound of Him is 
heard in the soul, now as the eager east wind bring- 
ing pain and remorse; now breathing over it the 
eoft breath of consolation. In all this He is as 
powerful as the wind; and as unseen is the mode 
of his operations. For the new birth, of water and 
of the Holy Ghost, without which none can come 
to God, faith in the Son of God is needed (ver. 18); 
and as implied in that, the renouncing of those evil 
deeds that blind the eyes to the truth (vv. 19, 20). 
It has been well said that thia discourse contains 
the whole Gospel in epitome; there is the kingdom 
of grace into which God will receive those who have 
offended Him, the new truth which God the Holy 
Spirit will write in all those who seek the kingdom; 
and (sod the Son crucified and slain that all who 
would be saved may look on Him when He is lifted 
up, and find health thereby. The three Persons 
of the Trinity are all before us carrying out the 
scheme of man's salvation. If it be asked how 
Nicodemus, so timid and half-hearted as yet, was 
allowed to hear thus early in the ministry what our 
Lord kept back even froin his disciples till near the 
end of it, the answer must be, that, wise as it was 
to keep back from the general body of the hearers 
the doctrine of the Crucifixion, the Physician of 
souls would treat each case with the medicine that 
it most required. Nicodemus was an inquiring 
spirit, ready to believe all the Gospel, but for his 
Jewish prejudices and his social position. He was 
one whom even the shadow of the Cross would not 
estrange; and the Lord knew it, and laid open to 
him all the scheme of salvation. Not in vain. The 
tradition, indeed, may not be thoroughly certain, 
which reports his open conversion and his baptism 
by Peter and John (Phot. iblioth. Cod. 171). 
But three years after this conversation, when all 
the disciples have been scattered by the death of 
Jesus, he comes forward with Joseph of Arimathea, 
at no little risk, although with a kind of secrecy 
still, to perform the last offices for the Master to 
whom his soul cleaves (John xix. 39). 

After a sojourn at Jerusalem of uncertain dura- 
tion, Jesus went to the Jordan with his disciples; 
and they there baptized in his name. The Baptist 
was now at Enon near Salim; and the jealousy of 
his disciples against Jesus drew from John an 
avowal of his position, which is remarkable for its 
humility (John iii. 27-30), “ A man can receive 
nothing except it be given him from heaven. Ye 





@ * We have the data, on the whole, for a probable 
conclusion in regard to this question. If the Saviour 
passed through Samaria near the end of November or 
the beginning of December (about 4 months before the 
time of harvest) he must have spent the interval be- 
tween the Passover and that time (John fi. 13 and iv. 
85) at Jerusalem and in Judma, i. ¢., about 8 months. 
Of course there is some doubt whether in speaking of 
the interval between sowing and reaping as “ four 
months’ He employed the language of a proverb 
merely, or meant that this was the actual time to 
elapse before the fields around them just sown would 
yielt » harvest. Even if such s proverb was in use 
(which has not been shown) his availing Himself of it 
would be the more significant if the 4 months of the 
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yourselves bear me witness, that I said, I am not 
the Christ, but that [ have been sent before Him. 
He that hath the bride is the bridegroom; but the 
friend of the bridegroom, which standeth and heareth 
him, rejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom's 
voice: this my joy therefore is fulfilled. He must 
increase, but 1 must decrease.” The speaker is one 
who has hitherto enjoyed the hiyhest honor and 
popularity, a prophet extolled by all the people. 
Before the Sun of Righteousness his reflected light 
is turning pale; it shall soon be extinguished. Yet 
no word of reluctance, or of attempt to cling to a 
temporary and departing greatness, escapes him. 
‘‘ He must increase, but I must decrease.’ It had 
been the same before; when the Sanhedrim sent to 
inquire about hint he claimed to be no more than 
‘the voice of One crying in the wilderness, Make 
straight the way of the Lord, as said the prophet 
Esaias” (John i. 23); there was one “ who coming 
after me is preferred before me, whose shoe’s latchet 
I am not worthy to unloose"’ (i. 27). Strauss 
thinks this height of self-renunciation beautiful, bué 
impossible (Leben Jesu, ii. 1, § 46); but what divine 
influence had worked in the Baptist's spirit, adorn- 
ing that once rugged nature with the grace of 
humility, we do not admit that Dr. Strauss is in a 
position to measure. 

How long this sojourn in Judrea lasted is uncer- 
tain. Kut in order to reconcile John iv. 1 with 
Matt. iv. 12, we must suppose that it was much 
longer than the “ twenty-six or twenty-seven’ days, 
to which the Jearned Mr. Greswell upon mere con- 
jecture would limit it. From the two passages 
together it would seem that John was after a short 
time cast into prison (Matt.), and that Jesus, seeing 
that the enmity directed against the Baptist would 
now assail Him, because of the increasing success 
of his ministry (John), resolved to withdraw from 
ita reach. 

In the way to Galilee Jesus passed by the shortest 
route, through Samaria. This country, peopled by 
men from five districts, whom the king of Assyria 
had planted there in the time of Hoshea (2 K. 
xvii. 24, &c.), and by the residue of the ten tribes 
that was left behind from the Captivity, had once 
abounded in idolatry, though latterly faith in the 
true God had gained ground. The Samaritans 
even claiined to share with the people of Judea the 
restoration of the Temple at Jerusalem, and were 
repulsed (Ezra iv. 1-3). In the time of our Lord 
they were hated by the Jews even more than if they 
had been Gentiles. Their corrupt worship was a 
shadow of the true; their temple on Gerizim was a 
rival to that which adorned the hill of Zion. + He 
that eats bread from the hand of a Samaritan,” 
says a Jewish writer, “is as one that eats swine's 
flesh.’’ Yet even in Samaria were souls to be saved ; 
proverb happened on this occasion to coincide with 
the season of the year. 

It may be added that so prolonged a sojourn of the 
Saviour in Judea at this time accounts best for his 
having so many friends and followers in that province 
who are mentioned quite abruptly in the later parts 
of the history. The Bethany family (John xi. } ff.), 
the owner of the guest-chamber (Luke xxii. 10 ff.), the 
owner of Gethsemane (which must have belonged to 
sone one friendly to Him), Joseph of Arimathsa (Luke — 
xxiii. 50), and others (Luke xix. 33 ff), are examples 
of this discipleship, more or less intimate, the origin 
of which presupposes some such sojourn in Judea at 
this early period of Christ's ministry. 
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and Jesus would not shake off even that dust from 
his feet. He came in his journey to Sichem, which 
the Jews in mockery had changed to Sychar, to 
indicate that its people were drunkards (Lightfoot), 


or that they followed idols (~/2U", Reland, see Hab. 


ii. 18). Wearied and athirst He sat on the side 
of Jacob's well. A woman from the neighboring 
town came to draw from the well, and was aston- 
ished that a Jew should address her as a neighbor, 
with a request for water. The conversation that 
ensued might be taken for an example of the mode 
in which Christ leads to Himself the souls of men. 
The awakening of her attention to the privilege she 
is enjoying in communing with Him (John iv. 10~ 
15); the self-knowledge and _self-conviction which 
He arouses (vv. 15-19), and which whilst it pains 
does not repel; the complete revelation of Himself, 
which she cannot but believe (vv. 19-29), are effects 
that He has wrought in many another case. The 
woman's lightness and security, until she finds her- 
self in the presence of a Prophet, who knows all 
her past sins; ber readiness afterwards to enter on 
a religious question, which perhaps had often been 
revolved in her mind in a worldly and careless way, 
are so natural that they are almost enough of them- 
selves to establish the historical character of the 
account. 

In this remarkable dialogue are many things to 
ponder over. ‘The living water which Christ would 
give; the announcement of a change in the worship 
of Jew and Samaritan; lastly, the confession that 
He who speaks is truly the Messiah, are all note- 
worthy. The open avowal that He is the Messiah, 
made to the daughter of an abhorred people, is 
accuunted for if we remember that this was the 
first and last time when He taught personally in 
Samaria, and that the woman showed a special 
fitness to receive it, for she expected in the Christ 
a spiritual teacher, not a temporal prince: ‘“ When 
He is come He will tell us all things” (ver. 25). 
The very absence of national pride, which so beset 
the Jews, preserved in her a right conception of the 
Christ. Had she thought — had she said, * When 
He is come He will restore the kingdom to Israel, 
and set his followers in high places, on his right 
and on his left,’ then He could not have answered, 
as now, “ [ that speak unto thee am He.”’ The 
words would have conveyed a falsehood to her. 
The Samaritans came out to Him on the report of 
the woman; they heard Him and believed: “ We 
have heard Him ourselves, and know that this is 
indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world "’ (ver. 
42). Was this great grace thrown away upon them ? 
Did it abide by them, or was it lost? In the per- 
secution that arose about Stephen, Philip ‘“ went 
down to a city of Satnaria (not “ the city,” as in 
the English version), and preached Christ unto 
them ”’ (Acts viii. 5). We dare not pronounce as 
certain that this city was Sychar: but the readi- 
ness of the Samaritans to believe (viii. 6) recalls 
the candor and readiness of the men of Sychar, 
and it is ditticult not to connect the two events 
together. 

Jesus now returned to Galilee, and came to 
Nazareth, his own city. In the Synagogue He 
expounded to the people a passage from Isaiah 
(Ixi. 1), telling them that its fulfillment was now 
at hand in his person. The same truth that. had 
filled the Samaritans with gratitude, wrought up 


to fury the men of Nazareth, who would have de-| Passover. At the pool Bethesda (= 
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hands (Luke iv. 16-30). He came now to 
naum. On his way hither, when He had reached 
Cana, He healed the son of one of the courtiers of 
Herod Antipas (Jobn iv. 46-54), who “ himself be. 
lieved, and his whole house.’ This was the second 
Galilean miracle. At Capernaum He wrought many 
miracles for them that needed. Here two disciples 
who had known Him before, namely, Simon Peter 
and Andrew, were called from their fishing to be- 
come ‘fishers of men ’’ (Matt. iv. 19), and the two 
sons of Zebedee received the same summons. After 
healing on the Sabbath a demoniac in the Syn- 
agogue, a miracle which was witnessed by many, 
and was made known everywhere, He returned the 
same day to Simon’s house, and healed the mother- 
in-law of Simon, who was sick of a fever. At sun- 
set, the multitude, now fully aroused by what they 
had heard, brought their sick to Simon's door to 
get them healed. He did not refuse his succor, 
and healed them all (Mark i. 29-é4). He now, 
after showering down on Capernaum a0 many cures, 
turned his thoughts to the rest of Galilee, where 
other “lost sheep ’’ were scattered: ‘+ Let us go into 
the next towns (xwpordAers) that I may preach 
there also, for therefore came I forth * (Mark i. 38). 
The journey through Galilee, on which He now 
entered, must have been a general circuit of that 
country. His object was to call on the Galileans 
to repent and believe the Gospel. This could only 
be done completely by taking such a journey that 
his teaching might be accessible to all in turn at 
sone point or other. Josephus mentions that there 
were two hundred and four towns und villages in 
Galilee ( Vite, 45): therefore such a circuit as should 
in any real sense embrace the whole of Galilee would 
require some months for its performance. « The 
course of the present circuit,’ says Mr. Greswell 
(ussertations, vol. ii. 293), ‘we may conjecture, 
was, upon the whole, as follows: First. along the 
western side of the Jordan, northward, which would 
disseminate the fame of Jesus in Decapolis ; 
secondly, along the confines of the tetrarchy of 
Philip, westward, which would make Him known 
throughout Syria; thirdly, by the coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon, southward; and, lastly, along the verge 
of Samaria, and the western region of the Lake of 
Galilee — the nearest points to Judsea proper and 
to Perea — until it returned to Capernaum.” In 
the course of this circuit, besides the works of merey 
spoken of by the Evangelists (Matt. -iv. 23-25; 
Mark i. 32-34; Luke iv. 40-44), He had probably 
called to Him more of his Apostles. Four at least 
were his companions from the beginning of it. The 
rest (except perhaps Judas Iscariot) were Galileans, 
and it is not improbable that they were found by 
their Master during this circuit. Philip of Beth- 
saida and Nathanael or Bartholomew were already 
prepared to become his disciples by an earlier inter- 
view. On this circuit occurred the first case of the 
healing of a leper; it is selected for record by the 
Evangelists, because of the incurableness of the ail- 
ment. So great was the dread of this disorder — 
so strict the precautions against its infection — that 
even the raising of Jairus’ daughter from the dead, 
which probably occurred at Capernaum about the 
end of this circuit, would hardly impress the be- 
holders more profoundly. 

Second Year of the Ministry. — Jesus went up 
to Jerusalem to “a feast of the Jews,” which we 
have shown (p. 1359) to have been — oe 


stroyed Him if He had not escaped out of their! mercy), which was near the Sheep Gate (Neb. ih 1, 
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on the northeast side of the Temple, Jesus saw 
many infirm persons waiting their turn for the 
healing virtues of the water. (John v. 1-18. On 
the genuineness of the fourth verse, see Scholz, 
N. T.; Tischendorf, NM. 7. ; and Liicke, tn loc. It 
ie wanting in three out of the four chief MSS. [and 
in Sin.]; it is singularly disturbed witb variations in 
the MSS. that insert it, and it abounds in words 
which do not occur again in this Gospel.) Among 
- then: was a man who bad had an infirmity thirty- 
eight years: Jesus made him whole by a word, bid- 
ding him take up his bed and walk. The miracle 
was done on the Sabbath; and the Jews, by which 
name in St. John's Gospel we are to understand the 
Jewish authorities, who acted against Jesus, re- 
buked the man for carrying his bed. It was a 
labor, and as such forbidden (Jer. xvii. 21). The 
answer of the man was too logical to be refuted: 
« He that made me whole, the same said unto me, 
Take up thy bed and walk"’ (v. 11). If He had 
not authority for the latter, whence came his power 
to do the former? Their anger was now directed 
against Jesus for healing on the Sabbath, even for 
 well-doing. They sought to put Him to death. In 
our Lord's justification of Himself, «My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work *’ (v. 17), there is an 
unequivocil claim to the Divine nature. God the 
Father never rests: if sleep could visit his eyelids 
for an instant; if his hand could droop for a 
moment's rest, the universe would collapse in ruin. 
He rested on the seventh day from the creation of 
new beings; but from the niaintenance of those 
that exist He never rests. His love streams forth 
on every day alike; as do the impartial beams from 
the sun that he has placed in the heavens. The 
Jews rightly understood the saying: none but God 
could utter it; none could quote God's example, as 
setting Him over and above God's law, save One 
who was God Himself. They sought the more to 
kill Him. He expounded to them more fully his 
relation to the Father. He works with the strength 
of the Father and according to his will. He can 
do all that the Father does. He can raise men out 
of bodily and out of spiritual death; and He can 
judge all men. Jobn bore witness to Him; the 
works that He does bear even stronger witness. 
The reason that the Jews do not believe is their 
want of discernment of the meaning of the Scrip- 
tures; and that comes from their worldliness, their 
desire of honor from one another. Unbelief shall 
bring condemnation; even out of their Law they 
can be condemned, since they believe not even 
Moses,. who foretold that Christ should come (John 
v. 19-47). 

Another discussion about the Sabbath arose from 
the disciples plucking the ears of corn as they went 
through the fields (Matt. xii. 1-8). The time of 
this is somewhat uncertain: some would place it a 

later, just after the third Passover (Clausen); 
but its place is much more probably here (New- 
come, Robinson, etc.). The needy were permitted 
by the Law (Deut. xxiii. 25) to pluck the ears of 
corn with their hand, even without waiting for the 
owner's permission. The disciples must have been 
living a hard and poor life to resort to such means 
of sustenance. But the Pharisees would not allow 
that it was lawful on the Sabbath-day. Jesus 
reminds them that David, whose example they are 
not likely to challenge, ate the sacred shewbread in 
the tabernacle, which it was not lawful to eat. The 


priests might partake of it, but not a stranger (Ex. 
xxix. 33; Lev. xxiv. 5,9). David, on the principle 
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that inercy was better than sacrifice (Hos. vi. 6), 
took it and gave to the young men that were with 
him that they might not perish for hunger. In 
order further to show that a literal mechanical ob- 
servance of the law of the Sabbath would lead to 
nbeurdities, Jesus reminds them that this law is 
perpetually set aside on account of another: ‘“ The 
priests profane the Sabbath and are blameless ”’ 
(Matt. xii. 5). The work of sacrifice, the placing 
of the shewbread, go on on the Sabbath, and labor 
even on that day may be done by priests, and may 
please God. It was the root of the Pharisees’ fault 
that they thought sacrifice better than mercy, ritual 
exactness more than love: ‘Jf ye had known what 
this meaneth, I will have mercy and not sacrifice, 
ye would not have condemned the guiltless. For 
the Son of Man is Lord even of the Sabbath-day °’ 
(Matt. xii. 7, 8). These last words are inseparable 
from the meaning of our Lord's answer. In plead- 
ing the exainple of David, the king and prophet, 
and of the priests iu the Temple, the Lord tacitly 
implies the greatness of his own position. He is 
indeed Prophet, Priest, and King; and had he been 
none of these, the argument would have been not 
merely incomplete, but misleading. It is unde- 
niable that the law of the Sabbath was very strict. 
Against labors as small as that of winnowing the 
corn a severe penalty was set. Our Lord quotes 
cases where the law is superseded or set aside, be- 
cause He is One who has power to do the same. 
And the rise of a new law is implied in those words 
which St. Mark alone has recorded: ‘‘ The Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath."’ 
The law upon the Sabbath was made in love tc 
men, to preserve for them a due measure of rest, 
to keep room for the worship of God. The Son 
of Man has power to readjust this law, if its work 
is done, or if men are fit to receive a higher. 

This may have taken place on the way from 
Jerusalem after the Passover. On another Sab- 
bath, probably at. Capernaum, to which Jesus had 
returned, the Pharisees gave a far more striking 
proof of the way in which their hard and narrow 
and unloving interpretation would turn the be- 
neficence of the I.aw into a blighting oppression, 
Our Lord entered into the synagogue, and found 
there a man with a withered hand — some poor 
artisan, perhaps, whose handiwork was his means 
of life. Jesus was about to heal bim — which 
would give back life to the sufferer — which would 
give joy to every beholder who had one touch of 
pity in his heart. The Pharisees interfere: ‘ Is it 
lawful to heal on the Sabbath-day?’’ Their doc- 
tors would have allowed them to pull a sheep out 
of a pit; but they will not have a man rescued 
from the depth of misery. Rarely is that loving 
Teacher wroth, but here his anger, mixed with 
grief, showed itself: He looked round about upon 
them “with anger, being grieved at the hardness 
of their hearts,’’ and answered their cavils by heal- 
ing the man (Matt. xii. 9-14; Mark ifi. 1-6; Luke 
vi. 6-11). 

In placing the ordination or calling of the Twelve 
Apostles just before the Sermon on the Mount, we 
are under the guidance of St. Luke (vi. 138, 17). 
But this more solemn separation for their work by 
no means marks the time of their first approach to 
Jesus. Scattered notices prove that some of them 
at least were drawn gradually to the Lord, so that 
it would be difficult to identify the moment when 
they earned the name of disciples. In the case of 
St. Peter, five degrees or stages might be traced 
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(John i. 41-43; Matt. iv. 19, xvi. 17-19; Luke 
xxii. 31, 32; Jolin xxi. 15-19), at each of which 
he came somewhat nearer to his Master. That 
which takes place here is the appointment of twelve 
disciples to be a distinct body, under the name of 
Apostles. They are not sent forth to preach until 
later in the same year. The number twelve must 
have reference to the number of the Jewish tribes; 
it is a number selected on account of its symboli- 
cal meaning, for the work confided to them might 
have been wrought by more or fewer. ‘I'welve is 
used with the same symbolical reference in many 
passages of the O. T. Twelve pillars to the altar 
which Moses erected (Ex. xxiv. 4); twelve stones 
to commemorate the passing of the ark over Jor- 
dan (Jush. iv. 3); twelve precious stones in the 
breastplate of the priest (Kx. xxviii. 21); twelve 
oxen bearing up the molten sea in the ‘lemple of 
Solomon (1 K. vii. 25); twelve officers over Solo- 
mon’s hqusehold (1 K. iv. 7): all these are exam- 
ples of the perpetual repetition of the Jewish num- 
ber. Biihr (Symbelik, vol. i.) has accumulated 
passages from various authors to show that twelve, 
the multiple of four and three, is the type or sym- 
bol of the universe; but it is enough here to say 
that the use of the number in the foundation of 
the Christian Church has a reference to the tribes 
of the Jewish nation. Hence the number continues 
to be used after the addition of Paul and Barnabas 
had made it inapplicable. The Lord Himself tells 
them that they “shall sit on thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel’ (Matt. xix. 27, 28). When 
He began his ministry in Galilee, He left his own 
home at Nazareth, and separated himself from his 
kinsmen after the flesh, in order to devote Himself 
more completely to his prophetical ottice; and these 
Twelve were “to be with Him’’ (Mark), and to 
be instead of family and friends. But the enmity 
of the Jews separated Him also from his country- 
men. Every day the prospect of the Jews receiving 
Him as their Messiah, to their own salvation, be- 
came more faint; and the privileges of the favored 
people passed gradually over to the new Israel, the 
new Church, the new Jerusalem, of which the 
Apostles were the foundation. ‘The precise day in 
which this defection was completed could not be 
specified. The Sun of Righteousness rose on the 
world, and set for the Jews, through all the shades 
of twilight. In the education of the Twelve for 
their appointed work, we see the supersedure of the 
Jews; in the preservation of the symbolical number 
we see preserved a recognition of their original 
right. 

In the four lists of the names of the Apostles 
preserved to us (Matt. x., Mark iii., Luke vi., Acts 
i.), there is a certain order preserved, amidst varia- 
tions. The two pairs of brothers, Simon and An- 
drew, and the sons of Zebedee, are always named 
the first; and of these Simon Veter ever holds the 
first place. Philip and Bartholomew, ‘Thomas and 
Matthew, are always in the next rank; and of 
them Philip is always the first. In the third rank 
James the son of Alphsus is the first, as Judas 
Iscariot is always the last, with Simon the Zealot 
and ‘Thaddeus between. ‘The principle that gov- 
erns this arrangement cannot be determined very 
positively; but as no doubt Simon Teter stands 
first, because of his zeal in his Master's service, and 
Judas ranks last because of his treason, it is nat- 
ural to suppose that they are all arranged with 
some reference at least to their zeal and fitness for 
the apustulic office. 


Some of the Apostles were! 
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certainly poor and unlearned men; it is probable 
that the rest were of the same kind. Four of them 
were fishermen, not indeed the poorest of their 
class; and a fifth was a “publican,” one of the 
portitores, or tax-gatherers, who collected the taxes 
farmed by Romans of higher rank. Andrew, who 
is-mentioned with Peter, is less conspicuous in the 
history than he, but he enjoyed free access to his 
Master, and seems to have been more intimate with 
him than the reat (John vi. 8, xii. 22, with Mark 
xiii. 3). But James and John, who are sometime 
placed ubove him in the list, were especially distin- 
guished by Jesus. They were unmarried ; and ther 
mother, of whose ambition we have a well-knom 
instance, seems to have had much influence over 
them. ‘The zeal and fire of their disposition is in- 
dicated in the name of Boanerzes bestowed upon 
them. One seems hardly to recognize in the fierce 
enthusiasts who would have called dowm fire frm 
heaven to consume the inhospitable Samaritans 
(Luke ix. 52-56) the Apostle of Love and his 
brother. It is probable that the Bartholomew of 
the ‘I'welve is the same as Nathanael (John i.); 
and the Lebbseus or Thaddeus the same as Juda 
the brother of James. Simon the Zealot was » 
called probably from his telonying to the sect of 
Zealots, who, fron. Num. xxv. 7, 8, took it on them- 
selves to punish crimes against the law. If the 
name Iscariot (= man of Cariot = Kerioth) refers 
the birth of the traitor to KERIOTH in Judah (Josh. 
xv. 29), then it would appear that the truitor alone 
was of Judsan orivin, and the eleven faithful opes 
were despised Galileans. 

From henceforth the education of the Twelse 
Apostles will be one of the principal features o 
the Lord's ministry. First He instructs them 
then He takes them with Him as companions of 
his wayfaring; then He sends them forth to teach 
and heal for Him. The Sermon on the Ment, 
although it is meant for all the disciples, seems tc 
have a special reference to the chosen ‘Twelve (Matt 
v.11 ff). Its principal features have been sketched 
already; but they will miss their full meaning if it 
is forgotten that they are the first teaching which 
the Apostles were called on to listen to after their 
appointment. 

About this time it was that John the Baptist, 
long a prisoner with little hope of release, sent bis 
disciples to Jesus with the question, * Art thou He 
that should come, or do we look for another?” 
Iu all the Gospels there is no more touching inci 
dent. Those who maintain that it was done solely 
for the sake of the disciples, and that John himself 
needed no answer to support his faith, show as 
little knowledge of the human mind as exactness 
in explaining the words of the account. The great 
privilege of John's life was that he was appointed 
to recognize and bear witness to the Messiah (John 
i. 31). After languishing a year in a dungeon, 
after learning that even yet Jesus had made po 
steps towards the establishment of his kingdom of 
the Jews, and that his following consisted of only 
twelve poor Galileans, doubts began to cloud over 
his spirit. Was the kingdom of Messiah as near as 
he had thought? Was Jesus not the Messiah, but 
some forerunner of that Deliverer, as he hinnself 
had been? There is no unbelief; he does not sap- 
pose that Jesus has deceived; when the doults 
arise, it is to Jesus that he submits them. But it 
was not without great depression and perplexity 
that he put the question, “ Art thou He that should 
coine?’’ ‘The scope of the answer given lies in is 
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recalling John to the grounds of his former confi- 
dence. The very miracles are being wrought that 
were to be the signs of the kingdom of heaven; 
and therefore that kingdom is come ([s. xxxv. 5, 
xlii. 6, 7). There is more of grave encourage- 
ment than of rebuke in the words, ‘ Blessed is he 
who shall not be offended in me” (Matt. xi. 6). 
They bid the Forerunner to have a good heart, and 
to hope and believe to the end. He has allowed 
sorrow, and the apparent triumph of wickeduess, 
which is a harder trial, to trouble his view of the 
divine plan; let him remember that it is blessed to 
attain that state of confidence which these things 
cannot disturb; and let the signs which Jesus now 
exhibits suftice him to the end (Matt. xi. 1-6; 
Luke vii. 18-23). 

The testimony to John which our Lord graciously 
adds is intended to reinstate him in that place in 
the minds of his own disciples which he had occu- 
pied before this mission of doubt. John is nota 
weak waverer; not a luxurious courtier, attaching 
himself to the new dispensation from worldly mo- 
tives; but a prophet, and more than a prophet, for 
the prophets spoke of Jesus afar off, but John stood 
before the Messiah, and with his hand pointed Him 
out. He came in the spirit and power of Elijah 
(Mal. iii. 1, iv. 5), to prepare for the kingdom of 
heaven. And yet, great as he was, the least of those 
in the kingdom of heaven when it is completely 
planted should enjoy a higher degree of religious 
illumination than he (Matt. xi. 7-11; Luke vii. 
24-28). 

Now commences the second circuit of Galilee 
(Luke viii. 1-3), to which belong the parables in 
Matt. xiii., the visit of our Lord’s mother and 
brethren (Luke viii. 19-21), and the account of 
his reception at Nazareth (Mark vi. 1-6). 

During this time the twelve have journeyed with 
Him. But now a third circuit in Galilee is re- 
corded, which probably occurred during the last 
three months of this year (Matt. ix. 35-38); and 
during this circuit, after reminding them how great 
is the harvest and how pressing the need of labor- 
ers, He carries the training of the disciples one step 
further by sending them forth by themselves to 
teach (Matt. x., xi.). Such a mission is not to be 
considered as identical in character with the mis- 
sion of the Apostles after the Resurrection. It was 
limited to the Jews; the Samaritans and heathen 
were excluded; but this arose, not from any nar- 
rowness in the limits of the kingdom of heaven 
(Matt. xxviii. 19; Mark xvi. 15), but from the 
limited knowledge and abilities of the Apostles. 
They were sent to proclaim to the Jews that «the 
kingdom of heaven,” which their prophets taught 
them to look for, was at hand (Matt. x. 7); but 
they were unfit as yet for the task of explaining to 
Jews the true nature of that kingdom, and still 
more to Gentiles who had received no preparation 
for any such doctrine. The preaching of the Apos- 
tles whilst Jesus was yet on earth was only ancil- 
lary to his and a preparation of the way for Him. 
It was probably of the simplest character. ‘As ye 
go, preach, saying, The kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand.” Power was given them to confirm it by 
signs and wonders; and the purpose of it was to 
throw the minds of those who heard it into an in- 
quiring state, so that they might seek und find the 
[ord Himeelf. But whilst their instructions as to 
the matter of their preaching were thus brief and 
simple, the cautions, warnings, and encourage- 
meuts as to their own condition were far more full. 
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They were to do their work without anxiety for 
their welfare. No provision was to be made for 
their journey; in the house that first received them 
in any city they were to abide, not seeking to find 
the best. Dangers would befall them, for they 
were sent forth ‘as sheep in the midst of wolves "' 
(Matt. x. 16); but they were not to allow this to 
disturb their thoughts. The same God who 
wrought their miracles for them would protect 
them; and those who confessed the name of Christ 
before men would be confessed by Christ before the 
Father as his disciples. ‘These precepts for the 
Apostles even went somewhat beyond what their 
present mission required; it does not appear that 
they were at this time delivered up to councils, or 
scourged in synagogues. But in training their 
feeble wings for their first flight the same rules and 
cautions were given which would be needed even 
when they soared the highest in their zeal and 
devotion to their crucified Master. ‘There is no 
difficulty here, if we remember that this sending 
forth was rather a training of the Apostles than a 
means of converting the Galilean people. 

They went forth two and two; and our Lord 
continued his own circuit (Matt. xi. 1), with what 
companions does not appear. By this time the 
leaven of the Lord's teaching had begun powerfully 
to work among the people. Herod, we read, “ was 
perplexed, because that it was said of some, that 
John was risen from the dead, and of some that 
Elijah had appeared; and of others, that one of the 
old prophets was risen again’? (Luke ix. 7, 8). 
The false apprehensions about the Messiah, that hé 
should be a temporal ruler, were so deep-rooted, 
that whilst all the rumors concurred in assigning 
a high place to Jesus as a prophet, none went be- 
yond to recognize Him as the King of Israel — the 
Saviour of his people and the world. 

After a journey of perhaps two months’ duration 
the twelve return to Jesus, and give an account of 
their ministry. The third Passover was now draw- 
ing near; but the Lord did not go up to it, because 
his time was not come for submitting to the malice 
of the Jews against Him; because his ministry in 
Galilee was not completed; and especially, because 
He wished to continue the training of the Apostles 
for their work, now one of the chief objects of his 
ministry. He wished to commune with them pri- 
vately upon their work, and, we may suppose, to 
add to the instruction they had already received 
from Him (Mark vi. 30, 31). He therefore went 
with them from the neighborhood of Capernaum 
to a mountain on the eastern shore of the Sea of 
Tiberias, near Bethsaida Julias, not far from the 
head of the sea. Great multitudes pursued them; 
and here the Lord, moved to compassion by the 
hunger and weariness of the people, wrought for 
them one of his most remarkable miracles. Out 
of five barley loaves and two small fishes, He pro- 
duced food for five thousand men besides women 
and children. The act was one of creation, and 
therefore was both an assertion and a proof of divine 
power ; and the discourse which followed it, re- 
corded by John only, was an important step in the 
training of the Apostles, for it hinted to them for 
the first time the unexpected truth that the body 
and blood of Christ, that is, his Passion, must be- 
come the means of man's salvation. This view of 
the doctrine of the kingdom of heaven which they 
had been preaching, could not have been undes- 
stood; but it would prepare those who still clave to 
Jesus to expect the hard facts that were to follow 
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these hard words. The discourse itself has already 
been examined (p. 1356). After the miracle, but 
before the comment on it was delivered, the dis- 
ciples crossed the sea from Bethsaida Julias to 
Bethsaida of Galilee, and Jesus retired alone toa 
mountain to commune with the Father. They were 
toiling at the oar, for the wind was contrary, when, 
as the night drew towards morning, they saw Jesus 
walking to them on the sea, having passed the 
whole night on the mountain. They were amazed 
and terrified. He came into the ship and the wind 
ceased. They worshipped Him at this new proof 
of divine power — “ Uf a truth thou art the Son 
of God” (Matt. xiv. 33). The storm had been 
another trial of their faith (comp. Matt. viii. 23- 
26), not in a present Master, as on a foriner occa- 
sion, but in an absent one. But the words of St. 
Mark intimate that even the feeding of the five 
thousand had not built up their faith in Him, — 
‘‘ for they considered not the miracle of the loaves: 
for their heart was hardened’’ (vi. 52). Peter, 
however, as St. Matthew relates, with his usual 
veal wishing to show that he really possessed that 
faith in Jesus, which perhaps in the height of the 
storm had been somewhat forgotten, requests Jesus 
to bid him come to Him upon the water. Wher: he 
made the effort, his faith began to fail, and he cried 
out for succor. Christ’s rebuke, “ O thou of little 
faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ?’? does not imply 
that he had no faith, or that it wholly deserted him 
now. All the failings of Peter were of the same 
kind; there was a faith full of zeal and eagerness, 
but it was not constant. He believed that he could 
walk on the waters if Jesus bade him; but the roar 
of the waves appalled him, and he sank from the 
same cause that made him deny his Lord after- 
wards. 

When they reached the shore of Gennesaret the 
whole people showed their faith in Him as a Healer 
of disease (Mark vi. 53-56); and he performed very 
many miracles on them. Nothing could surpass 
the eagerness with which they sought Him. Yet 
on the next day the great discourse just alluded to 
was utteréd, and “from that time many of his dis- 
ciples went back and walked no more with Him ”’ 
(John vi. 66). 

Third Year of the Ministry. — Hearing perhaps 
that Jesus was not coming to the feast, Scribes and 
Pharisees from Jerusalem went down to see Him 
at Capernaum (Matt. xv. 1). They found fault 
with his disciples for breaking the tradition about 
purifying, and eating with unwashen hands. It is 
not necessary to suppose that they came to lie in 
wait for Jesus. The objection was one which they 
would naturally take. Our Lord in his answer 
tries to show them how far external rule, claiming 
to be religious, may lead men away from the true 
spirit of the Gospel. ‘ Ye say, whosoever shall say 
to his father or his mother, it is a gift, by what- 
soever thou mightest be profited by me; and honor 
not his father or his mother, he shall be free” 
(Matt. xv. 5, 6). They adnitted the obligation 
of the fifth commandment, but had introduced a 
means of evading it, by enabling a son to say to 
his father and mother who sought his help that he 
had made his property “a gift’’ to the Temple, 
which took precedence of his obligation. Well 
might He apply to a people where such a miserable 
evasion could find place, the words of Isaiah (xxix. 
13) — “ This people draweth nigh unto me with 
their mouth, and honoreth me with their lips, but 
their heart is far from me. But in vain they do 
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worship me, teaching for doctrines the comnand- 
ments of men.”’ 

Leaving the neighborhood of Capernaum our 
Lord now travels to the northwest of Galilee, to 
the region of Tyre and Sidon. The time is not 
strictly determined, but it was probably the early 
summer of this year. It doea not appear that He 
retired into this heathen country for the purpose 
of ministering; more probably it was a retreat from 
the machinations of the Jews. A woman of the 
country, of Greek education (‘EAAnp}s Lvpopor- 
vinsooa, Mark), came to entreat Him to heal her 
daughter, who was tormented with an evil spirit. 
The Lord at first repelled her by saying that He 
was not sent but to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel; but not so was her maternal love to he 
baffled. She besought Him again and was again 
repelled; the bread of the children was not to Le 
given to dogs. Still persisting, she besought his 
help even as one of the dogs so despised: “the 
dogs eat of the crumbs that fall from the Master's 
table."" Faith so sincere was not to be resisted. 
Her daughter was made whole (Matt. xv. 21-28; 
Mark vii. 24-30). 

Returning thence He passed round by the north 
of the sea of Galilee to the region of Decapolis on 
its eastern side (Mark vii. 31-37). In this district 
He performed many miracles, and especially the 
restoration of a deaf man who had an impediment 
in his speech, remarkable for the seeming ettort 
with which He wrought it. To these succeeded 
the feeding of the four thousand with the seven 
loaves (Matt. xv. 32). He now crossed the lake 
to Magdala, where the Pharisees and Sadducees 
asked and were refused a “sign; ’’ some great won- 
der wrought expressly for them to prove that He 
was the Christ. He answers them as He had an- 
swered a similar request before: “the sign of the 
prophet Jonas” was all that they should have. 
His resurrection after a death of three davs should 
be the great sign, and yet in another sense no sign 
should be given them, for they should neither see 
it nor believe it. The unnatural alliance between 
Pharisee and Sadducee is worthy of remark. The 
zealots of tradition, and the political partizans of 
Herod (for “ leaven of the Sadducees,’’ in Matt. 
xvi. 6 =“ leaven of Herod,’’ Mark viii. 15) joined 
together for once with a common object of hatred. 
After they had departed, Jesus crossed the lake with 
his disciples, and, combining perhaps for the use of 
the disciples the remembrance of the feeding of tle 
four thousand with that of the conversation they 
had just heard, warned them to “ beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees and of the leaven of 
Herod '"’ (Mark viii. 15). So little however were 
the disciples prepared for this, that they mistook 
it for a reproof for having brought only one loaf 
with them! They had forgotten the five thousand 
and the four thousand, or they would have known 
that where He was, natural bread could not fail 
them. It was needful to explain to them that the 
leaven of the Pharisees was the doctrine of those 
who had made the word of God of none effect by 
traditions which, appearing to promote religion, 
really overlaid and destroyed it, and the leaven of 
the Sadducees was the doctrine of those who, un- 
der the show of superior enlightenment, denied the 
foundations of the fear of God by denying a future 
state. At Bethsaida Julians, Jesus restored sight to 
a blind man; and here, as in a former case, the 
form and preparation which He adopted are to he 
remarked. As though the human Saviour has te 
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wrestle with and painfully overcome the sufferings ! unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven. And 


of His people, He takes him by the hand, and leads 
him out of the town, and spits on his eyes and asks 
him if he sees aught. At first the sense is restored 
imperfectly; and Jesus lays his hand again upon 
him and the cure is complete (Mark viii. 22-26). 
The ministry in Galilee is now drawing to its 
close. Through the length and breadth of that 
country Jesus has proclaimed the kingdom of Christ, 
and has shown by mighty works that He is the 
Christ that was to come. He begins to ask the 
disciples what are the results of all his labor. 
«“ Whom say the people that I am? *’ (Luke ix. 18). 
It is true that the answer shows that they took 
Him for a prophet. But we are obliged to admit 
that the rejection of Jesus by the Galileans had 
been as complete as his preaching to them had been 
universal. Here and there a few may have received 
the seeds that shall afterwards be quickened to their 
conversion. But the great mass had heard without 
earnestness the preached word, and forgotten it 
without regret. “ Whereunto shall I liken this 
generation?" says Christ. “It is like unto chil- 
dren sitting in the market, and calling unto their 
fellows, and saying, We have piped unto you, and 
ye have not danced; we have mourned unto you, 
and ye have not lamented" (Matt. xi. 16, 17). 
This is a picture of a wayward people without 
earnest thought. As children, from want of any 
real purpose, cannot agree in their play, so the 
Galileans quarrel with every form of religious teach- 
ing. ‘The message of Jobn and that of Jesus they 
did not attend to; but they could discuss the ques- 
tion whether one was right in fasting and the other 
in eating and drinking. Ele denounces woe to the 
cities where He had wrought the most, to Chorazin, 
Bethsaida, and Capernaum, for their strange insen- 
sibility, using the strongest expressions. ‘ Thou, 
Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt 
be brought down to hell; for if the mighty works 
which have been done in thee had been done in 
Sodom, it would have remained until this day. 
But I say unto you that it shall be more tolerable 
for the land of Sodom in the day of judgment than 
for thee’ (Matt. xi. 23, 24). Such awful languaye 
could only be used to describe a complete rejection 
of the Lord. And in truth nothing was wanting 
to aggravate that rejection. The lengthened jour- 
neys through the land, the miracles, far more than 
are recorded in detail, had brought the Gospel home 
to all the people. Capernaum was the focus of his 
ministry. Through Chorazin and Bethsaida He had 
no doubt passed with crowds behind Him, drawn 
together by wonders that they had seen, and by 
the hope of others to follow them. Many thousands 
had actually been benefited by the miracles; and 
yet of all these there were only twelve that really 
clave to Him, and one of them was Judas the 
traitor. With this rejection an epoch of the his- 
tory is connected. He beyins to unfold now the 
doctrine of his Passion more fully. First inquiring 
who the people said that Ile was, He then put the 
same question to the Apostles themselves. Simon 
Peter, the ready spokesman of the rest, answers, 
“ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
It might almost seem that such a manifest inference 
from the wonders they had witnessed was too ob- 
vious to deserve praise, did not the sight of a whole 
country which had witnessed the same wonders, 
and despised them, prove how thoroughly callous 
the Jewish heart was. “ Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar-Jona: for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 


I say also unto thee, That thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my church; and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I 
will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven” 
(Matt. xvi. 16-20). We compare the layguace 
applied to Capernaum for its want of faith with 
that addressed to Peter and the Apostles, and we 
see how wide is the gulf between those who believe 
and those who do not. Jesus now in the plainest 
languave tells them what is to be the mode of his 
departure from the world; ‘“ how that He must go 
unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the 
elders and chief priests and scribes, and be killed, 
and be raised ayain the third day '’ (Matt. xvi. 21). 
Peter, who had spoken as the representative of all 
the Apostles before, in confessing Jesus as the 
Christ, now speaks for the rest in offering to our 
Lord the commonplace consolations of the children 
of this world to a friend beset by danger. ‘The 
danger they think will be averted: such an end can- 
not befall one so great. The Lord, “when he had 
turned about and looked on his disciples "’ (Mark), 
to show that He connected Peter's words with 
them all, addresses Peter as the tempter — “ Get 
thee behind me, Satan; thou art an offense unto 
me.”” ‘These words open up to us the fact that 
this period of the ministry was a time of special 
trial and temptation to the sinless Son of God. 
« Escape from sufferings and death! Do not drink 
the cup prepared of Thy Father; it is too bitter; 
it is not deserved.”’ Such was the whisper of the 
Prince of this World at that time to our Lord; 
and Peter has been unwittingly taking it into his 
mouth. The doctrine of a suffering Messiah, so 
plainly exhibited in the prophets, had receded from 
sight in the current religion of that time. The 
announcement of it to the disciples was at once 
new and shocking. By repelling it, even when 
offered by the Lord Himself, they fell into a deeper 
sin than they could have conceived. The chief 
of them was called ‘Satan,’ because he was un- 
consciously pleading on Satan's side (Matt. xvi. 21- 
23). 

Turning now to the whole body of those who 
followed Him (Mark, Luke), He published the 
Christian doctrine of self-denial. ‘The Apostles had 
just shown that they took the natural view of suf- 
fering, that it was an evil to be shunned. ‘They 
shrank from conflict, and pain, and death, as it is 
natural men should. But Jesus teaches that, in 
comparison with the higher life, the lite of the soul, 
the life of the body is valueless. And as the re- 
newed life of the Christian implies his dying to 
his old wishes and desires, suffering, which causes 
the death of earthly hopes and wishes, may be a 
good. ‘If any man will come after Me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross and follow Me 
For whosoever will save his life shall lose it, and 
whosoever will lose his life for My sake shall find it. 
For what is a man profited, if he should gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul? or what shall 
& man give in exchange for his soul ? '’ (Matt. xvi.). 
From this part of the history to the end we shall 
not lose sight of the sufferings of the Lord. The 
Cross is darkly seen at the end of our path: and 
we shall ever draw nearer that mysterious imple 
ment of human salvation (Matt. xvi. 21-28; Mark 
viii. 31-38; Luke ix. 22-27). 
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"The Transfiguration, which took place just a 
week after this conversation, is to be understood in 
connection with it. The minds of the twelve were 
greatly disturbed at what they had heard. The 
Messiah was to perish by the wrath of men. The 
Master whom they served was to be taken away 
from them. Now, if ever, they needed support for 
their perplexed spirits, and this their loving Master 
failed not to give them. He takes with Him three 
chosen disciples, Peter, John, and James, who 
formed as it were a smaller circle nearer to Jesus 
than that of the rest, into a high mountain apart 
by themselves. There are no means of determining 
the position of the mountain; although Crrsarea 
Philippi was the scene of the former conversations, 
it does not follow that this occurred on the eastern 
side of the lake, for the intervening week would 
have given time enough for a long journey thence. 
There is no authority for the tradition which iden- 
tifies this mountain with Mount Tabor, although it 
may be true. [HERMoN; TaBor.] The three 
disciples were taken up with Him, who should after- 
wards be the three witnesses of his agony in the 
garden of Gethsemane: those who saw his glory in 
the holy mount would be sustained by the remem- 
brance of it when they beheld his lowest humilia- 
tion. The calmness and exactness of the narrative 
preclude all doubt as to its historical character. It 
is no myth, nor vision; but a sober account of a 
miracle. When Jesus had come up into the moun- 
tain He was praying, and as He prayed, a great 
change came over Him. ‘His face did shine as 
the sun (Matt.); and His raiment became shining, 
exceeding white as snow: so as no fuller on earth 
can white them’? (Mark). Beside Him appeared 
Moses the great lawgiver, and Elijah, great amongst 
the prophets; and they spake of his departure, as 
though it was something recognized both by Law 
and prophets. ‘The three disciples were at first 
asleep with weariness; and when they woke they 
saw the glorious scene. As Moses and Elijah were 
departing (Luke), Peter, wishing to arrest them, 
uttered those strange words, “ Lord, it is good for 
us to be here, and let us make three tabernacles, 
one for Thee, and one for Moses, and one for Eli- 
jah.” They were the words of one astonished 
and somewhat afraid, yet of one who felt a strange 
peace in this explicit testimony from the Father 
that Jesus was his. It was good for them to be 
there, he felt, where no Pharisees could set traps 
for them, where neither Pilate nor Herod could 
take Jesus by force. Just as he spoke a cloud came 
over them, and the voice of the Heavenly Father 
attested once more his Son — “ This is my beloved 
Son; hear Him.’’ ‘There has been much discus- 
sion on the purport of this great wonder. But 
thus much seems highly probable. First, as it was 
connected with the prayer of Jesus, to which it was 
no doubt an answer, it is to be regarded as a kind 
of inauguration of Ilim in his new office as the 
High-priest who should make atonement for the 
sins of the people with his own bluod. The mys- 
tery of his trials and temptations lies too deep for 
speculation: but He received strength against hu- 
man infirmity — against the prospect of sufferings 
so terrible —in this his glorification. Secondly, 
as the witnesses of this scene were the same three 
disciples who were with the Master in the garden 
of Gethsemane it may be assumed that the one 
was intended to prepare them for the other, and 
that they were to be borne up under the spectacle 
of his humiliation by the remembrance that they 
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had been eye-witnesses of his majesty (2 Pet. {. 
16-18). 

As they came down from the mountain He 
charged them to keep secret what they had seen 
till after the Resurrection; which shows that this 
miracle took place for his use and for theirs, rather 
than for the rest of the disciples. This led to 
questions about the meaning of his rising again 
from the dead, and in the course of it, and arising 
out of it, occurred the question, *« Why then (ody, 
which refers to some preceding conversation) say 
the scribes that Elias must first come?’ They 
had been assured by what they had just seen that 
the time of the kingdom of God was now come; 
and the objection brought by the Scribes, that be- 
fore the Messiah Elijah must reappear, seemed hard 
to reconcile with their new conviction. Our Lord 
answers them that the Scribes have rightly under- 
stood the prophecies that Elijah would first come 
(Mal. iv. 5,6), but have wanted the discernment 
to see that this prophecy was already fulfilled. 
‘ Elias has come already, and they knew him not, 
but have done unto him whatever they listed.’’ 
In John the Baptist, who came in the spirit and 
power of Elijah, were the Scriptures fulfilled (Matt. 
xvii. 1-13; Mark ix. 2-13; Luke ix. 28-36). 

Meantime amongst the multitude below a scene 
was taking place which formed the strongest con- 
trast to the glory and the peace which they had 
witnessed, and which seemed to justify Peter's 
remark, “It is good for us to be here.’ <A poor 
youth, lunatic and possessed by a devil — for here 
as elsewhere the possession is superadded to some 
known form of that bodily and mental evil which 
came in at first with sin and Satan — was brought 
to the disciples who were not with Jesus, to be 
cured. They could not prevail; and when Jesus 
appeared amongst them the agonized and disap- 
pointed father appealed to Him, with a kind of 
complaint of the impotence of the disciples. «O 
faithless and perverse generation! '' said our lord; 
‘show long shall I be with you? how long shall I 
suffer you?"’ ‘The rebuke is not to the disciples, 
but to all, the father included; for the weakness 
of faith that hindered the miracle was in then: all. 
St. Mark's account, the most complete, describes 
the paroxysm that took place in the lad on our 
Lord's ordering him to be brought; and also records 
the remarkable saying, which well described the 
father’s state, ‘Lord, I believe, help Thou my 
unbelief! "’ What the disciples had failed to do, 
Jesus did at a word. He then explained to 
them that their want of faith in their own power 
to heal, and in his promises to bestow the power 
upon them, was the cause of their inability (Matt. 
xvii. 14-21; Mark ix. 14-29: Luke ix. 37-43). 

Once more did Jesus foretell his sufferings on 
their way back to Capernaum; but “they under- 
stood not that saying, and were afraid to ask Him ” 
(Mark ix. 30-32). 

But a vague impression seems to have been pro- 
duced on them that his kingdom was now very 
near. It broke forth in the shape of a dispute 
amongst them as to which should rank the highest 
in the kingdom when it should come. Taking a 
little child, He told them tbat, in his kingdom, not 
ambition, but a childlike humility, would entitle te 
the highest place (Matt. xvili. 1-5; Mark ix. 33- 
37; Luke ix. 46-48). ‘The humility of the Chris- 
tian is so closely connected with consideration for 
the souls of others, that the transition to a warn- 
ing against causing offense (Matt., Mark), whieh 
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might appear abrupt at first, is most natural.; The history of the woman taken in adultery be 


From this Jesus passes naturally to the subject of 
a tender consideration for “the lost sheep; ”’ thence 
to the duty of forgiveness of a brother. Both of 
these last points are illustrated by parables. These, 
and some other discourses belonging to the same 
time, are to be regarded as designed to carry on 
the education of the Apostles, whose views were 
still crude and unformed, even after all that had 
been done for them (Matt. xviii.). 

From the Feast of Tahernucles, Third Year. — 
The Feast of Tabernacles was now approaching. 
For eighteen months the ministry of Jesus had 
been confined to Galilee; and his brothers, not 
hostile to Him, yet only half-convinced about his 
doctrine, urged Him to go into Judea that his 
claims might be known and confessed on a more 
conspicuous field. This kind of request, founded 


longs to this time. But it must be premised that 
several MSS. of highest authority omit this passage, 
and that in those which insert it the text is singu- 
larly disturbed (see Liicke, #2 luc., and Tischendorf, 
Gr. Test., ed. vii.). The remark of Augustine is 
perhaps not far from the truth, that this story 
formed a genuine portion of the apostolic teaching, 
but that mistaken people excluded it from their 
copies of the written Gospel, thinking it might be 
perverted into a license to women to sin (Ad Pollent, 
ii. ch. 7). That it was thus kept apart, without 
the safeguards which Christian vigilance exercised 
over the rest of the text, and was only admitted 
later, would at once account for its absence from 
the MSS. and for the various forms assumed by the 
text where it is given. But the history gives no 
ground for such apprehensions. ‘The law of Moses 


in human motives, was one which our Lord would | gave the power to stone women taken in adultery. 
not assent to; witness his answer to Mary at Cana} But Jewish morals were sunk very low, like Jewish 
in Galilee when the first miracle was wrought. He) faith; and the punishment could not be inflicted 
told them that, whilst all tinies were alike to them, | on a sinner by those who had sinned in the same 


whilst they could always walk among the Jews 
without danger, his appointed time was not come. 
They set out for the feast without Him, and He 
abode in Galilee for a few days longer (John vii. 
2-10). Afterwards He set out, taking the more 
direct but less frequented route by Samaria, that 
his journey might be ‘in secret.’” It was in this 
journey that James and John conceived the wish — 
so closely parallel to facts in the Old Covenant, so 
completely at variance with the spirit of the New, 
that fire should be commanded to come down from 
heaven to consume the inhospitable Samaritans 
(Luke ix. 51-62). 

St. Luke alone records, in connection with this 
journey, the sending forth of the seventy disciples. 
This event is to be regarded in a different light 
from that of the twelve. ‘The seventy had received 
no special education from our Lord, and their com- 
mission was of a temporary kind. The number 
has reference to the Gentiles, as twelve had to the 
Jews; and the scene of the work, Samaria, reminds 
us that this is a movement directed towards the 
stranger. It takes place six months after the send- 
ing forth of the twelve; for the (sospel was to be 
delivered to the Jew first and afterwards to the 
Gentile. In both cases probably the preaching was 
of the simplest kind — “The kingdom of God is 
come nigh unto you.’’ The instructions given were 
the same in spirit; but, on comparing them, we 
eee that now the danger was becoming greater and 
the time for labor shorter (Luke x. 1-16). 

After healing the ten lepers in Samaria, He came 
“about the midst of the feast’’ to Jerusalein. 
Here the minds of the people were strongly excited 
and drawn in different ways concerning him. The 
Pharisees and rulers sought to take Him; some of 
the people, however, believed in Him, but concealed 
their opinion for fear of the rulers. To this divis- 
ion of opinion we may attribute the failure of the 
repeated attempts on the part of the Sanhedrim to 
take One who was openly teaching in the Temple 
(John vii. 11-53; see especially vv. 30, 32, 44, 45, 
46). The officers were partly afraid to seize in the 
presence of the people the favorite Teacher; and 
they themselves were awed and attracted by Him. 
They came to se.ze Him, but could not lift their 
ands against Him. Notwithstanding the ferment 
of opinion, and the fixed hatred of those in power, 
He seems to have taught daily to the end of the 
feast in the Temple before the people. 


kind: “ Etenim non est ferendus accusator is qui 
quod in altero vitium reprehendit, in eo ipso depre- 
henditur ” (Cicero, c. Verrem, iii.). Thus the pun- 
ishment had passed out of use. But they thought, 
by proposing this case to our Lord, to induce Him 
either to set the Law formally aside, in which case 
they might accuse Him of profaneness; or to sen- 
tence the guilty wretch to die, and so become ob- 
noxious to the charge of cruclty. From such 
temptations Jesus was always able to escape. He 
threw back the decision upon them; He told them 
that the man who was free from’ that sin might 
cast the first stone at her. Conscience told them 
that this was unanswerable, and one by one they 
stole away, leaving the guilty woman alone before 
One who was indeed her Judge. It has been sup- 
posed that the words “ Neither do I condemn thee” 
convey an absolute pardon for the sin of which she 
had just been guilty. But they refer, as has long 
since been pointed out, to the doom of stoning only. 
‘‘ As they have not punished thee, neither do I; 
go, and let this danger warn thee to sin no more” 
(John viii. 1-11). 

The conversations (John viii. 12-59) show in a 
strong light the perversity of the Jews in misun- 
derstanding our Lord’s words. They refuse to see 
any spiritual meaning in them, and drag them as 
it were by force down to a low and carnal interpre- 
tation. Our Lord's remark explains the cause of 
this, “« Why do ye not understand my speech [way 
of speaking]? Even because ye cannot hear my 
word’’ (ver. 43). His mode of expression was 
strange to them, because they were neither able nor 
willing to understand the real purport of his teach- 
ing. ‘To this place belongs the account, given by 
John alone, of the healing of one who was born 
blind, and the consequences of it (John ix. 1-41, x. 
1-21). The poor patient was excommunicated for 
refusing to undervalue the agency of Jesus in re- 
storing him. He believed on Jesus; whilst the 
Pharisees were only made the worse for what they 
had witnessed. Well might Jesus exclaim, ‘ For 
judgment I am come into this world, that they 
which see not might see; and that they which see 
might be made blind" (ix. 39). The well-known 
parable of the good shepherd is an answer to the 
calumny of the Pharisees, that He was an impostor 
and breaker of the law, “ This man is not of God, 
becanse he keepeth not the Sabbath day "’ (ix. 16). 

We now approach a difficult portion of the sacted 
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history. The note of time given us by John im- 
mediately afterwards is the Feast of the Dedication, 
which was celebrated on the 25th of Kisleu, answer- 
ing nearly to December. According to this Evange- 
list our Lord does not appear to have returned to 
Galilee between the Feast of Tabernacles and that 
of Dedication, but to have passed the time m and 
near Jerusalem. Matthew and Mark do not allude 
to the Feast of Tabernacles. Luke appears to do 
so in ix. 51; but the words there used would imply 
that this was the last journey to Jerusalem. Now 
in St. Luke's Gospel a large section, from ix. 51 to 
xvili. 14, seems to belong to the time preceding the 
departure from Galilee; and the question is how is 
this to be arranged, so that it shall harmonize with 
the narrative of St. John? In most Harmonies a 
return of our Lord to Galilee has been assumed, in 
order to find a place for this part of Luke’s Gospel. 
“ But the nianner,’’ says the English editor of 
Robinson's Harmuny, “in which it bas been ar- 
ranged, after all, is exceedingly various. Some, as 
Le Clerc, Harm. Evang. p. 264, insert nearly the 
whole during this supposed journey. Others, as 
Lightfoot, assign to this journey only what precedes 
Luke xiii. 23; and refer the remainder to our Lord’s 
sojourn beyond Jordan, Jobn x. 40 (Chron. Temp. 
N. T. Opp. I. pp. 37, 39). Greswell (Dessert. xvi. 
vol. ii.) maintains that the transactions in Luke ix. 
51-xviii. 14, all belong to the journey frum Ephraim 
(through Samaria, Galilee, and Perwa) to Jeru- 
salem, which he dates in the interval of four months, 
between the Feast of Dedication and our Lord's 
last Passover. Wieseler (Chron. Synops. p. 328) 
makes a soniewhat different arrangement, according 
to which Luke ix. 51 — xiii. 21 relates to the 
period from Christ’s journey from Galilee to the 
Feast of the Tabernacles, till after the Feast of 
Dedication (parallel to John vii. 10 —x. 42). Luke 
xiii. 22 — xvii. 10 relates to the interval between 
that time and our Lord's stay at Ephraim (parallel 
to John xi. 1-54); and Luke xvii. 11 — xviii. 14 
relates to the journey from Ephraim to Jerusalem, 
through Samaria, Galilee, and Pera" (Robinson's 
Harmony, English ed. p. 92). If the table of the 
Harmony of the Gospels given above is referred to 
{GosPELs], it will be found that this great division 
of St. Luke (x. 17 — xviii. 14) is inserted entire 
between John x. 21 and 22; not that this appeared 
certainly correct, but that there are no points of 
contact with the other Gospels to assist us in 
breaking it up. That this division contains partly 
or chiefly reminiscences of occurrences in Galilee 
prior to the Feast of Tabernacles, is untenable. <A 
journey of some kind is implied in the course of it 
(see xiii. 22), and beyond this we shall hardly ven- 
ture to go. It is quite possible, as Wieseler sup- 
poses, that part of it should be placed before, and 
part after the least of Dedication. Notwithstand- 
ing the uncertainty, it is as the history of this 
period of the Redeemer’s career that the Gospel of 
St. Luke possesses its chief distinctive value for us. 
Some of the most striking parables, preserved only 
by this Evangelist, belong to this period. The 
parables of the good Samaritan, the prodigal son, 
the unjust steward, the rich man and Lazarus, and 
the Pharisee and publican, all peculiar to this 
Gospel, belong to the present section. The in- 
gtrudtive account of Mary and Martha, on which 
go many have taken a wrong view of Martha's con- 
duct, reminds us that there are two ways of serving 
the truth, that of active exertion, and that of con- 
templation. ‘Ihe preference is given to Mary's 
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meditation, because Martha's labor belonged te 
household cares, and was only indirectly religious. 
The riiracle of the ten lepers belongs to this portion 
of the narrative. Besides these, scattered sayings 
that occur in St. Matthew are here repeated ina 
new connection. Here too belongs the return of 
the seventy disciples, but we know not precisely 
where they rejoined the Lord (Luke x. 17-20). They 
were full of triumph, because they found even the 
devils subject to them through the weight of Christ‘s 
word. In anticipation of the victory which was 
now begun, against the powers of darkness, Jesus 
replies, “I beheld Satan as lightning fall from 
heaven." He sought, however, to humble their 
triumphant spirit, so near akin to spiritual pride; 
‘‘ Notwithstanding, in this rejoice not, that the 
spirits are subject unto you; but rather rejuice, 
because your names are written in heaven.”’ 

The account of the bringing of young children 
to Jesus unites again the three Evangelists. Here, 
as Often, St. Mark gives the most minute account 
of what occurred. After the announcement that 
the disposition of little children was the most meet 
for the kingdom of God, * He took them up in his 
arms, put his hands upon them and blessed them.” 
The childlike spirit, which in nothing depends upon 
its own knowledge but seeks to be taught, is in 
contrast with the haughty pharisaism with its 
boast of learning and wisdom; and Jesus tells them 
that the former is the passport to his kingdom 
(Matt. xix. 138-15; Mark x. 13-16; Luke xviii. 
15-17). 

The question of the ruler, «« What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life?’’ was one conceived wholly in 
the spirit of Judaism. The man asked not how 
he should be delivered from sin, but bow his will, 
already free to righteousness, might select the best 
and most meritorious line of conduct. The words, 
«© Why callest thou me good? there is none guod 
but one, that is, God,’’ were meant first to draw 
him down to a humbler view of his own state: the 
title guod is easy to give, but hard to justifv, except 
when applied to the One who is all good. Jesus 
by no means repudiates the title as applied to 
Hiniself, but only as applied on any other ground 
than that of a reference to his true divine nature. 
Then the Lord opened out to him all the moral 
law, which in its full and complete sense no man 
has observed; but the ruler answered. perhaps sin- 
cerely, that he had observed it all from his youth 
up. Duties however there might be which had not 
come within the range of his thoughts: and as the 
demand had reference to his own special case, our 
Lord gives the special advice to sell all his posses- 
sions aud to give to the poor. Then for the first 
time did the man discover that his devotion to God 
and his yearning after the eternal life were not so 
perfect as he had thought; and he went away sor- 
rowful, unable to bear this sacrifice. And Jesus 
told the disciples how hard it was for those who 
had riches to enter the kingdom. Peter, ever the 
most ready, now contrasts, with somewhat too much 
emphasis, the mode in which the disciples had left 
all for Him, with the conduct of this rich ruler. 
Our Lord, sparing him the rebuke which he might 
have expected, tells them that those who have made 
any sacrifice shall have it richly repaid even in this 
life in the shape of a consolation and comfort, which 
even persecutions cannot take away (Mark); aod 
shall have eternal life (Matt. xix. 16-30; Mark x. 
17-31; Luke xviii. 18-30). Words of warning 
close the narrative, “‘ Many that are first shall be 
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last. and the last shall be first,’’ lest the disciples 
should be thinking too much of the sacrifices, not 
so very great, that they had made. And in St. 
Matthew only, the well-known parable of the labor- 
ers in the vineyard is added to illustrate the same 
lesson. Whatever else the parable may contain of 
reference to the calling of Jews and Gentiles, the 
first lesson Christ was to give was one of caution 
to the Apostles against thinking too much of their 
early calling and arduous labors. They would see 
many, who, in comparison with themselves, were as 
the laborers called at the eleventh hour, who should 
be accepted of God as well as they. But not merit, 
not self-sacrifice, but the pure love of God and his 
mere bounty, conferred salvation on either of them: 
‘‘ Ig it not lawful for me to do what I will with my 
own?” (Matt. xx. 1-16). 

On the way to Jerusalem through Perea, to the 
Feast of Dedication, Jesus again puts before the 
minds of the twelve what they are never now to 
forget, the sufferings that await Him. ‘They “ un- 
derstood none of these things '’ (Luke), for they 
could not reconcile this foreboding of sutfering with 
the signs and announcements of the coming of his 
kingdom (Matt. xx. 17-19; Mark x. 32-34; Luke 
xviii. 31-34). In consequence of this new, though 
dark, intimation of the coming of the kingdom, 
Salome, with her two sons, James and John, came 
to bespeak the two places of highest honor in the 
kingdom. Jesus tells them that they know not 
what they ask; that the places of honor in the 
kingdom shall be bestowed, not by Jesus in unswer 
to a chance request, but upon those fur whom they 
are prepared by the Father. As sin ever provokes | 
sin, the ambition of the ten was now aroused, and 
they began to be much displeased with James and 
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day is salvation come to this house, for that he also 
is a son of Abraham. For the Son of Man is come 
to seek and to save that which was lost’’ (Luke 
xix. 1-10). 

We have reached now the Feast of Dedication; 
but, as has been said, the exact place of the events 
in St. Luke about this part of the ministry has not 
been conclusively determined. After being present 
at the feast, Jesus returned to Bethabara beyond 
Jordan, where John had formerly baptized, and 
abode there. The place which the bevinning of 
his ministry had consecrated, was now to be 
adorned with his presence as it drew towards its 
close, and the scene of John's activity was now to 
witness the presence of the Saviour whom he had 
so faithfully proclaimed (John x. 22-42). The Lord 
intended by this choice to recall to the minds of 
many the good which John had done them, and 
also, it may be, to prevent an undue exaltation of 
John in the minds of some who had heard him 
only. “ Many,” we read, “resorted to Him, and 
said, John did no niiracle, but all things that John 
spake of this man were true. And many believed 
on Him there *’ (vv. 41, 42). 

How long He remained here does not appear. 
It was probably for some weeks. The sore need of 
a family in Bethany, who were what men call the 
intimate friends of our Lord, called Him thence. 
Lazarus was sick, and his sisters sent word of it to 
Jesus, whose power they well knew. Jesus an- 
swered that the sickness was not unto death, but 
for the glory of (:od, and of the Son of God. This 
had reference to the miracle about to be wrought; 
even though he died, not his death but his restora- 
tion to life was the purpose of the sickness. But 
it was a trial to the faith of the sisters to find the 
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as the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto | Lazarus had been four days in the grave that the 
but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for Saviour appeared on the scene. The practical 
many" (Matt. xx. 20-28: Mark x. 35-49). ‘energy of Martha, and the retiring character of 

‘The healing of the two blind men at Jericho is | Mary, show themselves here, as once before. It was 
chiefly remarkable among the miracles from the! Martha who met Him, and addressed to Hiin words 
difficulty which has arisen in harmonizing the ac-'of sorrowful reproach. Jesus probed her faith 
counts. Matthew speaks of fv blind men, and of ‘deeply, and found that even in this extremity of 





of one, whom he names, and of their arrival at 
Jericho; and Luke agrees with him. This point 
has received much discussion; but the view of 
Lightfoot finds favor with many eminent expositors, 
that there were two blind men, and both were 
healed under similar circumstances, except that 
Bartimseus was on one side of the city, and was 
healed by Jesus as He entered, and the other was 
healed on the other side as they departed (see Gres- 
well, Diss. xx. ii.; Wieseler, Chron. Syn. p. 332; 
Matt. xx. 29-34; Mark x. 46-52; Luke xviii. 
35-43). [Bartim.zus, Amer. ed.] 
The calling of Zaccheus has more than a mere 
nal interest. He was a publican, one of a class 
Dated and despised by the Jews. But he was one 
who sought to serve God; he gave largely to the 
poor, and restored fourfold when he had injured 
any man. Justice and love were the law of his 
life. From such did Jesus wish to call his dis- 
ciples, whether they were pullicans or not. “ This 





the occasion as the departure from Jericho; Mark 


sorrow it would not fail ber. 
them, summoned by her sister; and she too re- 


Mary now joined 


proached the Lord for the delay. Jesus does not 
resist the contagion of their sorrow, and asa Man 
He weeps true human tears by the side of the 
grave of a friend. but with the power of God He 
breaks the fetters of brass in which Lazarus was 
held by death, and at His word the man on whom 
corruption had already begun to do its work came 
forth alive and whole (John xi. 1-45). It might 
seem difficult to account for the omission of this, 
perhaps the most signal of, the miracles of Jesus, 
by the three synoptical Evagelists. No doubt it 
was intentional; and the wish not to direct atten- 
tion, and perhaps persecution, to Lasarus in his 
lifetiine nay go far to account fur it. But it stands 
well in the pages of John, whose privilege it has been 
to announce the highest truths connected with the 
divine nature of Jesus, and who is now also per- 
mitted to show Him tonched with sympathy for a 
sorrowing family with whom he lived in intimacy. 
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A miracle so public, for Bethany was close to 
Jerusalem, and the family of Lazarus well known 


to many people in the mother-city, could not 


escape the notice of the Sanhedrim. <A meeting 
of this Council was called without logs of time, and 
the matter discussed, not without symptoms of 
alarm, for the members believed that a popular 
outbreak, with Jesus at its head, was impending, 
and that it would excite the jealousy of the Romans 
and lead to the taking away of their ‘place and 
nation.’’ Caiaphas the high-priest gave it as his 
opinion that it was expedient for them that one 
man should die for the people, and that the whole 
nation should not perish. The Evangelist adds 
that these words bore a prophetic meaning, of 
which the speaker was unconscious: “ This spake 
he not of himself, but being bigh-priest that year 
he prophesied that Jesus should die for that nation.” 
That a bad and worldly man may prophesy the 
case of Balaam proves (Num. xxii.); and the Jews, 
as Schittgen shows, believed that prophecy might 
also be unconscious. But the connection of the 
gift of prophecy with the office of the high-priest 
offers a difficulty. It has been said that, though 
this gift is never in Scripture assigned to the high- 
priest as such, yet the popular belief at this time 
was that he did enjoy it. There is no proof, how- 
ever, except this passage, of any such belief; and 
the Evangelist would not appeal to it except it 
were true, and if it were true, then the O. T. 
would contain some allusion to it. The endeavors 
to escape from the difficulty by changes of punctua- 
tion are not to be thought of. The meaning of 
the passage seems to be this: The Jews were about 
to commit a crime, the real results of which they 
did not know, and God overruled the words of one 
of them to make him declare the reality of the 
transaction, but unconsciously; and as Caiaphas 
was the high-priest, the highest minister of God, 
and therefore the most conspicuous in the sin, it 
was natural to expect that he and not another 
would be the channel of the prophecy. The con- 
nection between his office and the prophecy was not 
a necessary one: but if a prophecy was to be ut- 
tered by unwilling lips, it was natural that the 
high-priest, who offered for the people, should be 
the person compelled to utter it. The death of 
Jesus was now resolved on, and He fled to Ephraim 
for a few days, because his hour was not yet come 
(John xi. 45-57). 

We now approach the final stage of the history, 
and every word and act tend towards the great act 
of suffering. The hatred of the Pharisees, now 
converted into a settled purpose of murder, the 


@ *This arrangement places the supper in the house 
of Simon “ six days” before the Passover (John xii. 1 ff.), 
whereas, according to Matt. xxvi. 2 and Mark xiv. 1, 
the supper appears to have taken place on the evening 
before the Passover. It is no doubt correct to under- 
stand John xii. 1 of our Lord’s coming from Jericho 
to Bethany. This apparent discrepancy between the 
writers has been variously explained. The following 
is perhaps the best solution of the difficulty. John, 
it will be seen, is the only one of the Evangelists who 
speaks of the Saviour's stopping at Bethany on the 
way between Jericho and Jerusalem. Hence, this feast 
being the principal event which John associates with 
Bethany during these last days, he not unnaturally 
Inserts the account of the feast immediately after 
speaking of the arrival at Bethany. But having (so 
to apeak) discharged his mind of that recollection, he 
then turns back and resumes the historical order, 
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' vile wickedness of Judas, and the utter fickleness of 

the people are all displayed before us. Each day 

is marked by its own events or instructions. Our 

j Lord entered into Bethany on Friday the 8th of 
Nisan, the eve of the Sabbath, and remained over 
the Sabbath. 

Saturday the 9th of Nisan (April 1st).2— As 
He was at supper in the house of one Simon, sur- 
named “the leper,” a relation of Lazarus, who was 
at table with Him,> Mary, full of gratitude for the 
wonderful raising of her brother from the dead, took 
a vessel containing a quantity of pure ointment of 
spikenard and anointed the feet of Jesus, and wiped 
his feet with her hair, and anointed his head likewise. 
She thought not of the cost of the precious oint- 
ment, in an emotion of love which was willing to 
part with anything she pussessed to do honor to ao 
great a Guest, so mighty a Benefactor. Judas the 
traitor, and some of the disciples (Matt., Mark), 
who took their tone from him, to murmur 
at the waste: “It might have been sold for more 
than three hundred pence, and have been given to 
the poor.’’ But Judas cared not for the poor; 
already he was meditating the sale of his Master's 
life, and all that he thought of was how he might 
lay hands on something more, beyond the price otf 
blood. Jesus, however, who knew how true was 
the love which had dictated this sacrifice, silenced 
their censure. He opened out a meaning in the 
action which they had not sought there: «She is 
come aforehand to anoint my body to the bury- 
ing.”’ 

Passion Week. Sunday the 10th of Nisan 
(April 2d).— The question of John the Baptist 
had no doubt often been repeated in the hearts of 
the expectant disciples: *“ Art thou He that should 
come, or do we look for another?” All his con- 
versations with them of late had been filled, not 
with visions of glory, but with forebodings of 
approaching death.. The world thinks them de 
ceived, and its mockery begins to exercise some 
influence even over them. They need some en- 
couraging sign under influences eo depressing, and 
this Jesus affords them in the triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem. If the narrative is carefully examined, 
it will be seen how remarkably the assertion of a 
kingly right is combined with the most scrupulous 
care not to excite the political jealousy of the 
Jewish powers. When He arrives at the Moumt of 
Olives He commands two of his disciples to go into 
the village near at hand, where they would find an 
ass, and a colt tied with her. They were neither 
to buy nor hire them, and “if any man shall say 
aught unto you, ye shall say the Lord hath need of 


namely, that on the next day after coming to Bethany 
(xii. 12 ff.), Jesus made his public entry into Jerusa- 
lem, as related by the Synoptists (Matt. xxi. 1 1. ; 
Mark xi. 1 ff.; Luke xix. 29 ff.). But the Synopcists 
pass over the night sojourn at Bethany, and thus rep- 
resent Christ as making apperently an uninterrupted 
journey from Jericho to Jerusalem. What Joho 
therefore states, as compared with the other Evangei- 
ista, is that Jesus came to Bethany 6 days before the 
Passover, and not that He attended the feast there 6 
days before the Passover; and, further, that Jesus 
went to Jerusalem on the following day after His ar- 
rival at Bethany, and not on the day after the supper. 
This view, if adopted, requires some transposition in 
the scheme given above. ; 

6 *]¢ is said that Lazarus was one of the guests 
(els rev avaxeyuévey, John xii. 2), but mot that he 
was @ relation. i. 
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them, and straightway he will send them.” With 
these beasts, impressed as for the service of a King, 
He was to enter into Jerusalem.2 The disciples 
spread upon the ass their ragged cloaks for Him to 
sit on. And the multitudes cried aloud before 
Him, in the words of the 118th Psalm, « Hosanna, 
Save now! bleased is He that cometh in the name 
of the Lord.’’ This Messianic pealm they applied 
to Him, from a belief, sincere for the moment, that 
He was the Messiah. It was a striking, and to the 
Pharisees an alarming sight; but it only serves in 
the end to show the feeble hearts of the Jewish 
people. The same lips that cried Hosanna will 
before long be crying, Crucify Him, crucify Him! 
Meantime, however, all thoughts were carried back 
to the promises of a Messiah. The very act of 
riding in upon an ass revived an old prophecy of 
Zechariah (ix. 9). Words of prophecy out of a 
psalm sprang unconsciously to their lips. All the 
city was moved. Blind and lame came to the 
Temple when He arrived there and were healed. 
The august conspirators of the Sanhedrim were sore 
displeased. But all these demonstrations did not 
deceive the divine insight of Christ. He wept over 
the city that was hailing Hio as its King, and said, 
“Tf thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this 
thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace! 
but now they are hid from thine eyes’’ (Luke). 
He goes on to prophesy the destruction of the city, 
just as it afterwards came to pass. After working 
miracles in the Temple He returned to Bethany. 
The 10th of Nisan was the day for the separation 
of the paschal lamb (Ex. xii. 3). Jesus, the Lamb 
of God, entered Jerusalem and the Temple on this 
day, and although none but He knew that He was 
the Paschal Lamb, the coincidence is not unde- 
signed (Matt. xxi. 1-11, 14-17; Mark xi. 1-11; 
Luke xix. 29-44; John xii. 12-19). 

Mondny the 11th of Nisan (April 3d). — The 
next day Jesus returned to Jerusalem, again to 
tuke advantage of the mood of the people to in- 
struct them. On the way He approached one of 
the many fig-trees which grew in that quarter 
(Bethphaye = “ house of figs*’), and found that it 
was full of foliage, but without fruit. He said, 
‘“No man eat fruit of thee hereafter for ever! ”’ 
and the fig-tree withered away. This was no 
doubt a work of destruction, and as such was un- 
like the usual tenor of His acts. But it is hard to 
understand the mind of those who stumble at the 
destruction of atree, which seems to have ceased to 
bear, by the word of God the Son, yet are not 
oftended at the famine or the pestilence wrought by 
God the Father. The right of the Son must rest 
on the same ground as that of the Father. And 
this was not a wanton destruction; it was a type 
and a warning. ‘The barren fig-tree had already 
been made the subject of a parable (Luke xiii. 6), 
and here it is made a visible type of the destruction 
of the Jewish people. Ele had come to them seek- 
ing fruit, and now it was time to pronounce their 
doom as a nation —there should be no fruit on 
them for ever (Matt. xxi. 18,19; Mark xi. 12-14). 
Proceeding now to the Temple, He cleared its court 
of the crowd of traders that gathered there. He 
had performed the same act at the beviuning of 
his ministry, and now at the close He repeats it, 
for the house of prayer was as much a den of 
thieves as ever. With zeal for God's house his 
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ministry began, with the same it ended (see p. 
1360; Matt. xxi. 12, 13; Mark xi. 15-19; Luke 
xix. 45-48). In the evening He returned again to 
Bethany. | 

Tuesday the 12th of Nisan (April 4th).— On 
this the third day of Passion Week Jesus went into 
Jerusalem as before, and visited the ‘Temple. The 
Sanhedrim came to Him to call Him to account 
for the clearing of the Temple. ‘By what au- 
thority doest thou these things?’’ The Lord 
answered their question by another, which, when 
put to them in their capacity of a judge of spiritual 
things, and of the pretensions of prophets and 
teachers, was very hard either to answer or to pass 
in silence — what was their opinion of the baptism 
of John? If they replied that it was from heaven, 
their own conduct towards John would accuse 
them; if of men, then the people would not listen 
to them even when they denounced Jesus, because 
none doubted that John was a prophet. They 
refused to answer, and Jesus refused in like manner 
to answer them. In the parable of the Two Sons, 
given by Matthew, the Lord pronounces a strong 
condemnation on them for saying to God, “I go, 
Sir,’ but not going (Matt. xxi. 23-32; Mark xi. 
27-33; Luke xx. 1-8). In the parable of the 
wicked husbandmen the history of the Jews is rep- 
resented, who had stoned and killed the prophets, 
and were about to crown their wickedness by the 
death of the Son. In the parable of the wedding 
garment, the destruction of the Jews, and the in- 
vitation to the Gentiles to the feast in their stead, 
are vividly represented (Matt. xxi. 33-46, xxii. 1- 
14; Mark xii. 1-2; Luke xx. 9-19). 

Not content with their plans for his death, the 
different parties try to entangle Him in argument 
and to bring Him into contempt. First come the 
Pharisees and Herodians, as if to ask Him to settle 
a dispute between them. “Is it lawful to give 
tribute to Cesar, or not?'’ The spirit of the 
answer of Christ lies here: that, since they had 
accepted Csesar’s money, they had confessed his 
rule, aud were bound to render to the civil power 
what they had confessed to be due to it, as they 
were to render to God and to his holy temple the 
offerings due to it. Next appeared the Sadducees, 
who denied a future state, and put before Him a 
contradiction which seenied to them to arise out of 
that doctrine. Seven brethren in succession mar- 
ried a wife (Deut. xxv. 5): whose wife should she 
be in a future state? The answer was easy to find. 
The law in question referred obviously to the pres- 
ent time: it would pass away in another state, and 
so would all such earthly relations, and all jealous- 
ies or disputes founded on them. Jesus now retorts 
the argument on the Sadducees. Appealing to the 
Pentateuch, because his hearers did not acknowl- 
edge the authority of the later books of the Bible, 
He recites the words, * [ am the God of Abraham, 
and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,’ as 
used to Moses, and draws from them the argument 
that these men must then have been alive. Al 
though the words would not at first sight suggest 
this inference, they really contain it; for the form 


Of expression implies that He still exists and they 


still exist (Matt. xxii. 15-33; Mark xii. 13-27; 
Luke xx. 20-40). Fresh questions awaited Him, 
but his wisdom never failed to give the appropriate 


| answer, Aud then he uttered to all the people 





@ *Stanley has a graphic passage relating to the out the correspondences between the narmtive and the 


faviour’s entry into Jerusalem, in which he points localities (S. § P. pp. 187-190, Amer. ed.). 
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that terrible denunciation of woe to the Pharisees, 
with which we are familiar (Matt. xxiii. 1-39). 
If we compare it with our Lord's account of his 
own position in reference to the Law, in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, we see that the principles there 
laid down are everywhere violated by the Pharisees. 
Their almsgiving was ostentation; their distinctions 
about oaths led to falsehood and profaneness; they 
were exact about the small observances and neg- 
lected the weightier ones of the Law; they adorned 
the tombs of the prophets, saying that if they had 
lived in the time of their fathers they would not 
have slain them; and yet they were about to fill 
up the measure of their fathers’ wickedness by 
slaying the greatest of the prophets, and perse- 
euting and slaying his followers. After an indig- 
nant denunciation of the hypocrites who, with a 
show of religion, had thus contrived to stifle the 
true spirit of religion and were in reality its chief 
persecutors, He apostrophizes Jerusalem in words 
full of compassion, yet carrying with them a sen- 
tence of death: “© Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the prophets and stonest them which 
are sent unto thee, how often would I have gath- 
ered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, and ye would not! 
Behold, your house is left unto you desolate. For 
I say unto you, ye shall not see me henceforth, till 
ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord” (Matt. xxiii.). 

Another great discourse belongs to this day, 
which, more than any other, presents Jesus as the 
great Prophet of His people. On leaving the 
Temple his disciples drew attention to the beauty 
of its structure, its ‘goodly stones and gifts,’ 
their remarks probably arising from the threats of 
destruction which had so lately been uttered by 
Jesus. ‘Their Master answered that not one stone 
of the noble pile should be left upon another. 
When they reached the Mount of Olives the dis- 
ciples, or rather the first four (Mark), speaking for 
the rest, asked Him when this destruction should 
be accomplished. To understand the answer it 
must be borne in mind that Jesus warned them 
that He was not giving them an historical account 
such as would enable them to anticipate the events. 
“Of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not 
the angels of heaven, but my Father only.’’ Exact 
data of time are to be purposely withheld from 
them. Accordingly, two events, analogous in char- 
acter but widely sundered by time, are so treated 
in the prophecy that it is almost impossible to dis- 
entangle them. The destruction of Jerusalem and 
the day of judgment —the national and the uni- 
versal days of account — are spoken of together or 
alternately without hint of the great interval of 
time that separates them. Thus it may seem that 
a most important fact is omitted; but the highest 
work of prophecy is not to fix times and seasons, 
but to disclose the divine significance of events. 
What was most iinportant to them to know was 
that the destruction of Jerusalem followed upon 
the probation and rejection of her people, and that 
the crucifixion and that destruction were connected 
as cause and effect (Matt. xxiv.; Mark xiii.; Luke 
xxi.). The conclusion which Jesus drew from his 
own awful warning was, that they were not to at- 
tempt to fix the date of his return: Therefore be 
ye also ready, for in such an hour ag ye think not 
the Son of Man cometh.'’ The lesson of the par- 
able of the Ten Virgins is the same; the Christian 
soul is to be ever in a state of vigilance and prepar- 
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ation (Matt. xxiv. 44, xxv. 13). And the parable 
of the Talents, bere repeated in a modified form, 
teaches how precious to souls are the uses of time 
(xxv. 14-30). In concluding this momentous dis- 
course, our Lord puts aside the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and displays to our eyes the picture of the 
final judgment. There will He Himself be present, 
and will separate all the vast family of mankind 
into two classes, and shall appraise the works of 
each class as works done to Himself, present in the 
world though invisible; and men shall see, some 
with terror and some with joy, that their life here 
was spent either for Him or against Him, and that 
the good which lay before them to do was provided 
for them by Him, and not by chance, and the re- 
ward and punishment shall be apportioned to each 
(Matt. xxv. 31-46). 

With these weighty words ends the third day; 
and whether we consider the importance of His 
recorded teaching, or the amount of opposition and 
of sorrow presented to His mind, it was one of the 
greatest days of all His earthly ministrations. The 
general reflections of John (xii. 37-50), which con- 
tain a retrospect of His ministry and of the strange 
reception of Him by his people, may well be read 
as if they came in here. 

Wednesday the 13th of Nisan (April 5th). — 
This day. was passed in retirement with the Apos- 
tles. Satan had put it into the mind of one of 
them to betray Him; and Judas Iscariot made a 
covenant to betray Him to the chief priesta for 
thirty pieces of silver. The character of Judas, 
and the degrees by which he reached the abyss of 
guilt in which he was at last destroyed, deserve 
much attention. There is no reason to doubt that 
when he was chosen by Jesus he possessed, like 
the rest, the capacity of being saved, and was en- 
dued with gifts which might have made him an 
able minister of the New Testament. But the 
innate worldliness and covetousness were not 
purged out from him. His practical talents mace 
him a kind of steward of the slender resources of 
that society, and no doubt he conceived the wish 
to use the same gifts on a larger field. which the 
realization of “the kingdom of Heaven*’ would 
open out before him. ‘Ihese practical gifts were 
his ruin. Between him and the rest there could 
be no real harmony. His motives were worldly, 
and theirs were not. They loved the Saviour more 
as they knew Him better. Judas, living under the 
constant tacit rebuke of a most holy example, crew 
to hate the Lord; for nothing, perhaps, more 
strongly draws out evil instincts than the enforced 
contact with goodness. And when he knew that 
his*Master did not trust him, was not deceived by 
him, his hatred grew more intense. But this did 
not break out into overt act until Jesus bezan to 
foretell his own crucifixion and death. If these 
were to happen, all his hopes that he bad built on 
following the Lord would be dashed down. If they 
should crucify the Master they would not spare the 
servants; and, in place of a heavenly kingdom, he 
would find contempt, persecution, and probably 
death. It was high time, therefore, to treat with 
the powers that seemed most likely to prevail in 
the end; and he opened a negotiation with the 
high-priests in secret, in order that, if his Master 
were to fall, he might be the instrument, and so 
make friends among the triumphant persecutore. 
And yet, strange contradiction. he did not whelly 
cease to believe in Jesus: possibly he thoucht 
that he would so act that he might te safe either 
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way. If Jesus was the Prophet and Mighty One 
that he had once thought, then the attempt to take 
Him might force Him to put forth all bis resources 
and to assume the kingdom to which He laid claim, 
and then the agent in the treason, even if discov- 
ered, might plead that he foresaw the result: if 
He were unable to save Himself and his disciples, 
then it were well for Judas to betake himself to 
those who were stronger. The bribe of money, 
not very considerable, could not have been the chief 
motive; but as two vicious appetites could be grat- 
ified instead of one, the thirty pieces of silver be- 
came a part of the temptation. ‘The treason wus 
successful, and the money paid; but not one mo- 
ment's pleasure did those silver pieces purchase 
for their wretched possessor, not for a moment did 
he reap any fruit from his detestable guilt. After 
the crucifixion, the avenging belief that Jesus was 
what He professed to be rushed back in full force 
upon his mind. He went to those who had hired 
him; they derided his remorse. He cast away the 
accursed silver pieces, defiled with the “ innocent 
blood ’’ of the Son of God, and went and hanged 
himself (Matt. xxvi. 14-16; Mark xiv. 10-11; Luke 
xxii. 1-6). 

Thursday the 14th of Nisan (April 6th). — On 
‘the first day of unleavened bread,’ when the 
Jews were wont to put away all leaven out of their 
houses (Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. on Mark xiv. 12), 
the disciples asked their Master where they were to 
eat the Passover. He directed Peter and John to 
go into Jerusalem, and to follow a man whom they 
should see bearing a pitcher of water, and to de- 
mand of him, in their Master's name, the use of 
the guestchamber in his house for this purpose.? 
All happened as Jesus had told them, and in the 
evening they assembled to celebrate, for the last 
time, the paschal meal. The sequence of the events 
is not quite clear from a comparison of the Evan- 
gelists: but the difficulty arises with St. Luke, and 
there is external evidence that he is not following 
the chronological order (Wieseler, Chrun. Syn. p. 
399). The order seems to be as follows. When 
they had taken their places at table and the supper 
had begun, Jesus gave them the first cup to divide 
amongst themselves (Luke). It was customary to 
drink at the paschal supper four cups of wine mixed 
with water; and this answered to the first of them. 
There now arose a contention among the disciples 
which of them should be the greatest; perhaps in 
connection with the places which they had taken 
at this feast (Luke). After a solemn warning 
against pride and ambition Jesus performed an act 
which, as one of the last of his life, must ever have 
been remembered by the witnesses as a great lesson 
of humility. He rose from the table, poured water 
into a basin, girded himself with a towel, and pro- 
ceeded to wash the disciples’ feet (John). It was 
an office for slaves to perform, and from Him, 
knowing as He did, “that the Father had given 
all things into his band, and that He was come 
from (sod and went to God," it was an unspeakable 
condescension. But his love for them was infinite, 
and if there were any way to teach them the humility 
which as yet they had not learned, He would not 
fail to adopt it. Peter, with his usual readiness, 
waa the first to refuse to accept such menial ser- 


*a The task of fetching water for domestic uses is 
sommonly performed in the East by women. The 
writer recalls but two instances during a period of 
early three months in Palestine, in which he saw 
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viee — “ Lord, dost thou wash my feet?’’ When 
he was told that this act was significant of the 
greater act of humiliation by which Jesus saved 
his disciples and united them to Himself, his scru- 
ples vanished. After all had been washed, the 
Saviour explained to them the meaning of what 
He had done. “If I, your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one 
another's feet. For I have given you an example, 
that ye should do as I have done to you.” But 
this act was only the outward symbol of far greater 
sacrifices for them than they could as yet under- 
stand. {t was a small matter to wash their feet; 
it was a great one to come down from the glories 
of heaven to save them. Later the Apostle Paul 
put this same lesson of humility into another form, 
and rested it upon deeper grounds. ‘Let this 
mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus: 
who, being in the form of God, thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with God; but made bimself of 
no reputation, and took upon him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men, und 
being found in fashion as a man He humbled Him- 
self and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross ’’ (Phil. ii. 5~8; Matt. xxvi. 17- 
20; Mark xiv. 12-17; Luke xxii. 7-30; John xiii. 
1-20). 

From this act of love it does not seem that even 
the traitor Judas was excluded. But his treason 
was thoroughly known: and now Jesus denounces 
it. One of then) should betray Him. They were 
all sorrowful at this, and each asked “Is it I?” 
and even Judas asked and received an affirmative 
answer (Matt.), but probably in an undertone, for 
when Jesus said “That thou doest do quickly,” 
none of the rest understood. The traitor having 
gone straight to his wicked object, the end of the 
Saviour’s ministry seemed already at hand. “ Now 
is the Son of Man glorified, and God is glorified 
in Him.'"’ He gave them the new commandment, 
to love one another, as though it were a last be- 
quest to them. To love was not a new thing, it 
was enjoined in the old Law; but to be distin- 
guished for a special Christian love and mutual 
devotion was what He would have, and this was 
the new eleinent in the commandment. Founded 
by a great act of love, the Church was to he marked 
by love (Matt. xxvi. 21-25; Mark xiv. 18-21; 
Luke xxii. 21-23; John xiii. 21-35). 

Towards the close of the meal Jesus instituted 
the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. He took bread 
and gave thanks and brake it, and gave to his dis- 
ciples, saying, ‘‘ This is my body which is given for 
you; this do in remembrance of me.’' He then 
took the cup, which corresponded to the third cup 
in the usual course of the paschal supper, and after 
giving thanks, He gave it to them, saying, “ This 
is my blood of the new testament [covenant] which 
is shed for many.” It was a memorial of his pas- 
sion and of this last supper that preceded it, and 
in dwelling on his Passion in this sacrament, in 
true faith, all helievers draw nearer to the cross of 
his sufferings and taste more strongly the sweetness 
of his love and the efficacy of his atoning death 
(Matt. xxvi. 26-29; Mark xiv. 22~25; Luke xxii. 
19, 20; 1 Cor. xi. 23-25). 

The denial of Peter is now foretold, and to no 


a man bearing a pitcher of water.’ As the host 
was to be identified by this circumstance, it seems to 
be implied that the practice was unusual. H. 
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one would such an announcement be more incredible 
than to Peter himself. Lord, why cannot I follow 
thee now? I will lay down my life for thy sake.” 
The zeal was sincere, and as such did the Lord 
regard it; but here, as elsewhere, Peter did not 
count the cost. By and by, when the Holy Spirit 
has come down to give them a strength not their 
own, Peter and the rest of the disciples will be bold 
to resist persecution, even to the death. It needs 
strong love and deep insight to view such an act as 
this denial with sorrow and not with indignation 
(Matt. xxvi. 31-35; Mark xiv. 27-31; Luke xxii. 
31-38; John xiii. 36-38). 

That great final discourse, which John alone 
has recorded, is now delivered. Although in the 
middle of it there is a mention of departure (John 
xiv. 31), this perhaps only implies that they pre- 
pared to go: and then the whole discourse was 
delivered in the house before they proceeded to 
Gethsemane. Of the contents of this discourse, 
which is the voice of the Priest in the holy of 
holies, something has been said already (p. 1358; 
John xiv.—xvii.). 

Friday the 15th of Nisan (April 7), including 
part of the eve of u.—“ When they had sung a 
hymn,’ @ which perhaps means, when they had 
sung the second part of the Hallel, or song of praise, 
which consisted of Psalms cxv.-cxviii., the former 
part (Psalms exiii.-cxiv.) having been sung at an 
earlier part of the supper, they went out into the 
Mount of Olives. ‘They came to a place called 
GETHSEMANE (otl-press), and it is probable that 
the place now pointed out to travellers is the real 
scene of that which follows, and even that its huge 
olive-trees are the legitimate successors of those 
which were there when Jesus visited it. A moment 
of terrible agony is approaching, of which all the 
Apostles need not be spectators, for He thinks of 
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against its God. Whilst the sinless Son is thus 
carried two ways by the present horror and the 
strong determination to do the Father's will. the 
disciples have sunk to sleep. It was in search of 
consolation that He came back to them. The dis- 
ciple who had been so ready to ask “ Why cannot 
I follow thee now?" must hear another question, 
that rebukes his former confidence — “ Couldest 
not thou watch one hour?’ A second time He 
departs and wrestles in prayer with the Father: 
but although the words He utters are almost the 
same (Mark says ‘the same’’), He no longer asks 
that the cup may pass away from Him — “ If this 
cup may not pass away from me except I drink it, 
Thy will be done’’ (Matt.). A second time He 
returns and finds them sleeping. The same scene 
is repeated yet a third time; and then al] is con- 
cluded. Henceforth they may sleep and take their 
rest; never more shall they be asked to watch one 
hour with Jesus, for his ministry in the flesh is at 
anend. ‘ The hour is at hand, and the Son of 
Man is betrayed into the hands of sinners '’ (Matt. ). 
The prayer of Jesus in this place has always been 
regarded, and with reason, as of great weight against 
the monothelite heresy. It expresses the natural 
shrinking of the human will from a horror which 
the divine nature has admitted into it, yet witbout 
sin. Never does He say, “I will flee; ’’ He avs, 
“Tf it be possible; ’* and leaves that to the decision 
of the Father. That horror and dread arose from 
the spectacle of human sin; from the bearing the 
weight and guilt of human sin as about to make 
atonement for it; and from a conflict with the 
powers of darkness. Thus this scene is in complete 
contrast to the Transfiguration. ‘The same com- 
panions witnessed both; but there there was peace, 
and glory, and honor, for the sinless Son of God; 
here fear and conflict: there God bore testimony 


them, and wishes to spare them this addition to|to Him; here Satan for the last time tempted Him. 


their sorrows. So He takes only his three proved 
companions, Peter, James, and John, and passes 


(On the account of the Agony see Krummacher, 
Der Leidende Christus, p. 206; Matt. xxvi. 36-46; 


with them farther into the garden, leaving the rest | Mark xiv. 32-42; Luke xxii. 39-46; John xviii. 1.) 


seated, probably near the entrance. No pen can 
attempt to describe what passed that night in that 
secluded spot. He tells them “ my soul is exceed- 
ing sorrowful, even unto death: tarry ye here and 


Judas now appeared to complete his work. In 
the doubtful light of torches, a kiss from him was 
the sign to the officers whom they should take. 
Peter, whose name is first given in John's Gospel. 


watch with me,’' and then leaving even the three | drew a sword and smote a servant of the high-priest, 


He goes further, and in solitude wrestles with an 
inconceivable trial. The words of Mark are still 
more expressive — ‘“‘ He began to be sore amazed, and 
to be very heavy’ (éxOaupBetoOa: nal &dnuoveiv, 
xiv. 33). The former word means that he was 
struck with a great dread; not from the fear of 
physical suffering, however excruciating, we may 
well believe, but from the contact with the sins of 
the world, of which, in some inconceivable way, He 
here felt the bitterness and the weight. He did 
not merely contemplate them, but bear and feel 
them. It is impossible to explain this scene in 
Gethsemane in any other way. If it were merely 
the fear of the terrors of death that overcame Him, 
then the martyr Stephen and many another would 
surpass Him in constancy. But wher He says, 
“ Abba, Father, all things are possible unto Thee: 
take away this cup from me: nevertheless not what 
I will but what thou wilt’? (Mark), the cup was 
filled with a far bitterer potion than death; it was 
favored with the poison of the sins of all mankind 


a ® Having sung’ is more correct for Uvyicarres, 
Matt. xxvi. 3) and Mark xiv. 26. A group of Psalms 
was no doubt sung at that time. The A. V. renders 


and cut out off his ear; but his Lord refused such 


| succor, and healed the wounded man. [MaLcues.] 


He treated the seizure as a step in the fulfillment 
of the prophecies about Him, and resisted it not. 
All the disciples forsook Him and fled (Matt. xxi. 
47-56; Mark xiv. 43-52; Luke xxii. 47-53; John 
xviii. 2-12). 

There is some difficulty in arranging the events 
that immediately follow, so as to embrace all the 
four accounts. — The data will be found in the 
Commentary of Olshausen, in Wieseler ( Crom Syn. 
p. 401 ff.), and in Greswell’s Dissertations (iii. 
200 ff.). On the capture of Jesus He was first 
taken to the house of Annas, the father-in-law of 
Caiaphas (see p. 1350) the high-priest. It has been 
argued that as Annas is called, conjointly with 
Caiaphas, the high-priest, he must have held some 
actual office in connection with the priesthood, and 
Lightfoot and others suppose that he was the vicar 
or deputy of the high-priest, and Selden that he 
was president of the Council of the Sanhedrim; 





the same word “ sang praises,” Acts xvi. 25, and 
*t will sing praise,” Heb. ii. 12. H. 
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but this is uncertain.2 It might appear from the 
course of John's narrative that the examination of 
our Lord, and the first denial of Peter, took place 
in the house of Annas (John xviii. 13, 14). But 
the 24th verse is retrospective — “ Now Annas had 
sent Him bound unto Caiaphas the high-priest”’ 
(awéoretAe, aorist for pluperfect, see Winer's 
Grammar); and probably al that occurred after 
verse 14 took place not at the house of Annas, but 
at that of Caiaphas. It is not likely that Peter 
gained admittance to two houses in which two 
separate judicial examinations took place with which 
he had nothing ostensibly to do, and this would be 
forced on us if we assumed that John described 
what took place before Annas, and the other 
Evangelists what took place before Caiaphas. The 
house of the high-priest consisted probably, like 
other Eastern houses, of an open central court with 
chambers round it. Into this court a gate admitted 
them, at which a woman stood to open. Peter, 
who had fled like the rest from the side of Jesus, 
followed afar off with another disciple, probably 
John, and the latter procured him admittance into 
the court of the high-priest's house. As he passed 
in, the lamp of the portress threw its light on his 
face, and she took note of him; and afterwards, at 
the fire which had been lighted, she put the ques- 
tion to him, “ Art not thou also one of this man’s 
disciples?’ (John.) All the zeal and boldness of 
Peter seems to have deserted him. This was indeed 
a time of vreat spiritual weakness and depression, 
and the power of darkness had gained an influence 
over the Apostle’s mind. He had come as in 
secret; he is determined so to remain, and he 
denies his Master! Feeling now the danger of his 
situation, he went ont into the porch, and there 
some one, or, looking at all the accounts, probably 
several persons, asked him the question a second 
time, and he denied more strongly. About an hour 
after, when he had returned into the court, the 
same question was put to hin a third time, with 
the same result. Then the cock crew; and Jesus, 
who was within sight, probably in some open room 
communicating with the court, “turned and looked 
upon Peter. And Peter remembered the word of 
the Lord, how He had said unto him, Before the 
cock crow, thou shalt deny Me thrice. And Peter 
went out and wept bitterly ’’ (Luke). Let no man 
who cannot fathom the utter perplexity and distress 
of such a time presume to judge the zealous dis- 
ciple hardly. He trusted too much to his strencth; 
he did not enter into the full meaning of the words, 
‘s Watch and pray lest ve enter into temptation.” 
Self-confidence betrayed him into a creat sin: and 
the most merciful Lord restored him after it. * Let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall’’ (1 Cor. x. 12; Matt. xxvi. 57, 58, 69-75; 
Mark xiv. 53. 54, 66-72; Luke xxii. 54-62; John 
xviii. 13-18, 24-27). 

The first interrogatory to which our Lord was 
subject (John xviii. 19-24) was addressed to Him 
by Caiaphas (Annas ?, Olshausen, Wieseler), prob- 
ably before the Sanhedrim had time to assemble. 
It was the questioning of an inquisitive person who 
had an important criminal in his presence, rather 
than a formal examination. The Lord's refusal to 
answer is thus explained and justified. When the 
more regular proceedings begin He is ready to 





a Mr. Greswell sees no uncertainty ; and asserts as 
a fact that he was the high-priest, vicar, and w/ce- 
president of the Sanhedrim (p. 200). 
87 
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answer. A servant of the high-priest, knowing 
that he should thereby please his master, smote the 
cheek of the Son of God with the palm of his hand. 
But this was only the beginning of horrors. At 
the dawn of day the Sanhedrim, summoned by the 
high-priest in the course of the night, assembled, 
and brought their band of false witnesses, whom 
they must have had ready before. These gave their 
testimony (see Psalm xxvii. 12), but even before 
this unjust tribunal it could not stand, it was so 
full of contradictions. At last two false witnesses 
came, and their testimony was very like the truth. 
They deposed that He had said, “I will destroy 
this temple, that is made with hands, and within 
three days I will build another made without 
hands’ (Mark xiv. 58). The perversion is slight 
but important; for Jesus did not say that He would 
destroy (see John ii. 19), which was just the point 
that would irritate the Jews. Even these two fell 
into contradictions. The high-priest now with a 
solemn adjuration asks Him whether He is the 
Christ the Son of God. He answers that He is, 
and foretells his return in glory and power at the 
last day. ‘This is enough for their purpose. They 
pronounce Hin guilty of a crime for which death 
should be the punishment. It appears that the 
Council was now suspended or broken up; for Jesus 
is delivered over to the brutal violence of the people, 
which could not have occurred whilst the supreme 
court of the Jews was sitting. The prophets had 
foretold this violence (Is. 1. 6), and also the meek- 
ness with which it would be borne (Is. liii. 7). And 
yet this «lamb led to the slauzhter ’? knew that it 
was He that should judge the world, including 
every one of his persecutors. The Sanhedrim had 
been within the range of its duties in taking cog- 
nizance of all who claimed to be prophets. If the 
question put to Jesus had been merely, Art Thou 
the Messiah? this body should have gone into the 
question of his right to the title, and decided upon 
the evidence. But the question was really twofold, 
“Art Thou the Christ, and in that name dost 
Thou also call Thyself the Son of God?’’ There 
was no blasphemy iu claiming the former name, 
but there was in assuming the latter. [lence the 
proceedings were cut short. They had closed their 
eyes to the evidence, accessible to all, of the miracles 
of Jesus, that He was indeed the Son of God, and 
without these they were not likely to believe that 
He could claim a title belonging to no other among 
the children of men (John xviii. 19-24; Luke xxii. 
63-71; Matt. xxvi. 59-68; Mark xiv. 55-65). 
Although they had pronounced Jesus to be guilty 
of death, the Sanhedrim possessed no power to 
carry out such a sentence (Josephus, And. xx. 6). 
So as soon as it was day they took Him to Pilate, 
the Roman procurator. The hall of judgment, or 
preetorium, was probably a part of the tower of 
Antonia near the Temple, where the Koman gar- 
rison was. Pilate hearing that Jesus was an offender 
under their law, was about to give them leave to 
treat him accordingly; and this would have made it 
quite safe to execute Him. But the council, wish- 
ing to shift the responsibility from themselves, from 
a fear of some reaction amongst the people in favor 
of the Lord, such as they had seen on the first day 
of that week, said that it was not lawful for them 
to put any man to death: and having condemned 
Jesus for blasphemy, they now strove to have Him 
condemned by Pilate for a political crime, for calling 
Hinself the King of the Jews. But the Jewish 
punishment was stoning; whilst crucifixion was a 
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Roman punishment, inflicted occasionally on those 
who were not Roman citizens; and thus it came 
about that the Lord's saying as to the mode of his 
death was fulfilled (Matt. xx. 19, with John xii. 
32, 33). From the first Jesus found favor in the 
eyes of Pilate; his answer that his kingdom was 
not of this world, and therefore could not menace 
the Koman rule, was accepted, and Pilate pro- 
nounced that he found no fault in Him. Not so 
easily were the Jews to be cheated of their prey. 
They heaped up accusations against Him as a dis- 
turber of the public peace (Luke xxiii. 5). Vilate 
was no match for their vehemence. Finding that 
Jesus was a Galilean, he sent Him to Herod to be 
dealt ‘with; but Herod, after cruel mockery and 
persecution, sent Him back to Pilate. Now com- 
menced the fearful struggle between the Roman 
procurator, a weak as well as cruel man, and the 
Jews. Pilate was detested by the Jews as cruel, 
treacherous, and oppressive. Other records of his 
life do not represent him merely as the weakling 
that he appears here. He had violated their na- 
tional prejudices, and had used the knives of assas- 
sins to avert the consequences. But the Jews knew 
the weak point in his breastplate. He was the 
merely worldly and professional statesman, to whom 
the favor of the I:mperor was life itself, and the 
only evil of life a downfall from that favor. It was 
their policy therefore to threaten to denounce him 
to Cwsar for lack of zeal in suppressing a rebellion, 
the leader of which was aiming at a crown. In his 
way Pilate believed in Christ; this the greatest 
crime of a stained life was that with which his own 
will had the least to do. But he did not believe, 
go as to make him risk delation to his Master and 
all its possible consequences. He yielded to the 
stronger purpose of the Jews, and sutfered Jesus to 
be put to death. Not many vears after, the con- 
sequences which he had stained his soul to avert 
came upon him. He was accused and banished, 
and like Judas, the other great accomplice in this 
crime of the Jews, put an end to his own life [see 
PILaTE]. The well-known incidents of the second 
interview are soon recalled. After the examination 
by Herod, and the return of Jesus, Pilate proposed 
to release Him, as it was usual on the feast-day to 
release a prisoner to the Jews out of grace. Pilate 
knew well that the priests and rulers would object 
to this; but it was a covert appeal to the people, 
also present, with whom Jesus had so lately been 
in favor. ‘The multitude, persuaded by the priests, 
preferred another prisoner, called Barabbas. In 
the mean time the wife of Pilate sent a warning to 
Pilate to have nothing to do with the death of 
‘that just man,’’ as she had been troubled ina 
dream on account of Him. QObliged, as he thought, 
to yield to the clamors of the people, he took 
water and washed his hands before them, and 
adopting the phrase of his wife, which perhaps rep- 
resented the opinion of both of them formed before 
this time, he said, “ [ am innocent of the blood of 
this just person; see ye to it.’’ The people im- 
precated on their own heads and those of their 
children the blood of Him whose doom was thus 
sealed. 
Pilate released unto them Barabbas “that for 
sedition and murder was cast into prison whom 
they had desired (comp. Acts iii. 14). This was 
no unimportant element in their crime. ‘The choice 
was offered them between one who had broken the 
laws of (:0d and man, and One who had given his 


whole life up to the doing good and speaking truti! crosa after Tesus. 
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amongst them. They condemned the latter te 
death, and were eager for the deliverance of the 
former. ‘And in fact their demanding the ac- 
quittal of a murderer is but the parallel to their 
requiring the death of an innocent person, as St. 
Ambrose observes: for it is but the very law of 
iniquity, that they which hate innocence should 
love crime. ‘They rejected therefore the Prince of 
Heaven, and chose a robber and a murderer. and 
an insurrectionist, and they received the olsject of 
their choice; so was it given them, for insurrections 
and murders did not fail them till the last, when 
their city was destroyed in the midst of murders 
and insurrections, which they now demanded of 
the Koman governor” (Williams on the J'taeum, 
p- 215). 

Now came the scourging, and the blows and in- 
sults of the soldiers, who, uttering truth when they 
thought they were only reviling, crowned Him and 
addressed Him as King of the Jews. According 
to John, Pilate now made one more effort for his 
release. He thought that the scourging miht ap- 
pease their rage, he saw the frame of Jesus bowed 
and withered with all that it had gone through; 
and, hoping that this moving sight micht. inspire 
them with the same pity that he felt hitself, he 
brought the Saviour forth again to them, and said, 
“ Behold the man!’’ Not even so was their violence 
assuaged. He had made Himself the Son of God, 
and must die. He still soucht to release Jesus: 
but the last argument, which had been in the minds 
of both sides all along, was now openly applied to 
him: “If thou let this man go, thou art not Caesar's 
friend.’’ ‘This saying, which had not been uttered 
till the vehemence of rage overcame their decent 
respect for Pilate's position, decided the question. 
He delivered Jesus to be crucified (Matt. xxvii. 
15-30; Mark xv. 6-19; Luke xxiii. 17-25; John 
xviii. 39, 40, xix. 1-16). John mentions that this 
occurred about the sixth hour, whereas the cruci- 
fixion, according to Mark, was accomplished at the 
third hour; but there is every reason to think, with 
Gireswell and Wieseler, that John reckons from 
midnight, and that this touk place at six in the 
moming, whilst in Mark the Jewish reckoning trom 
six in the morning is followed, so that the cruci- 
fixion took place at nine o'clock, the intervening 
time having been spent in preparations. [Houtr, 
Amer. ed. |] 

Dithcult, but not insuperable, chronological ques- 
tions arise in connection with (a) John xiii. 1, ** be 
fore the feast of the Passover; ’’ (6) John xviii. 28, 
‘Cand they themselves went not into the judgment- 
hall lest they should be defiled, but that they micht 
eat the Passover: ’’ and (c) John xix. 14, * And it 
was the preparation of the Passover, about the sixth 
hour,” in all of which the account of John seems 
dissonant with that of the other Evangelista. These 
passages are discussed in the various commentaries, 
but nowhere more fully than in a paper by Dr. 
Robinson (Bibl. Sacra, 1845, p. 405), reproduced 
in his (English) //armony in an abridged form. 

One Person alone has been calm anidst the ex- 
citements of that night of horrors. On Him is 
now laid the weight of his cross, or at least of the 
transverse beam of it; and, with this pressing Him 
down, they proceed out of the city to Golgotha or 
Calvary, a place the site of which is now uncertain. 
As He began to droop, his persecutors, unwilling tu 
defile themselves with the accursed burden, lay held 
of Simon of Cyrene and compel him to carry the 
Amongst the great multitude 
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that followed, were several women, who bewailed 
and lamented Him, He bade them not to weep 
for Him, but for the widespread destruction of their 
nation which should be the punishment for his 
death (Luke). After offering Him wine and myrrh, 
they crucified Him between two thieves. Nothing 
was wanting to his humiliation; a thief had been 
preferred before Him, and two thieves share lis 
punishment. The soldiers divided his garments 
and cast lote for them (see Psalm xxii. 18). Pilate 
set over Him in three languages the inscription 
Jesus. the King of the Jews."' The chief-priests 
took exception to this that it did not denounce 
Him as falsely calling Himself by that name, but 
Pilate refused to alter it. The passers-by and the 
Roman soldiers would not let even the minutes of 
deadly agony pass in peace; they reviled and 
mocked Him. One of the two thieves underwent 
a change of heart even on the cross: he reviled at 
first (Matt.); and then, at the sight of the con- 
stancy of Jesus, repented (Luke) (Matt. xxvii.; 
Mark xv.; Luke xxiii.; John xix.). 

In the depths of his bodily suffering, Jesus calmly 
commended to John (?), who stood near, the care 
of Mary his mother. “ Behold thy son! behold 
thy mother.” From the sixth hour to the ninth 
there was darkness over the whole land. At the 
ninth hour (3 P. M.) Jesus uttered with a loud 
voice the opening words of the 22d Psalm, all the 
inspired words of which referred to the suttering 
Messiah. One of those present dipped a sponge in 
the common sour wine of the soldiers and put it 
on a reed to moisten the sutferer’s lips. Again He 
cried with a loud voice, “It is finished” (John), 
‘‘ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit” 
(Luke); and gave up the ghost. His words upon 
the cross had all of them shown how truly He pos- 
sessed his soul in patience even to the end of the 
sacrifice He was making: “ Father, forgive them! ”' 
was a prayer for his enemies. “ This day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise,’’ was a merciful ac- 
ceptance of the offer of a penitent heart. “ Woman, 
behold thy son,’” was a sign of loving consideration, 
even at the last, for those He had always loved. 
“ Why hast Thou forsaken me?” expressed the 
fear and the need of God. “TI thirst,’”’ the only 
word that related to Himself, was uttered because 
it was prophesied that they were to give Him 
vinegar to drink. “It is finished,” expresses the 
completion of that work which, when He was twelve 
years old, had been present to his mind, and never 
absent since; and “Into Thy hands I commend 
My spirit,” was the last utterance of his resignation 
of Himself to what was laid upon Him (Matt. xxvii. 
31-56: Mark xv. 20-41; Luke xxiii. 33-49; John 
xix. 17-30). 

On the death of Jesus the veil which covered the 
most Holy Place of the Temple, the place of the 
more especial presence of Jehovah, was rent in 
twain, a symbol that we may now have “ boldness 
to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus by 
a new and living way which He hath consecrated 
for us, through the veil, that is to say, through his 
flesh’? (Heb. x. 19, 20). The priesthood of Christ 
supersede] the priesthood of the law. There was 
a great earthquake. Many who were dead rose 
from their graves, although they returned to the 
dust again after this great token of Christ’s quick- 
ening power had been given to many (Matt.): they 
were ‘saints ” that slept — probally those who had 
most earnestly longed for the salvation of Christ 
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death. [Satnts, Amer. ed.] The centurion who 
kept guard, witnessing what had taken place, caine 
to the same conclusion as Pilate and his wife, 
‘“‘ Certainly this was a righteous man;’’ he went 
beyond them, “ Truly this man was the Son of 
God" (Mark). Even the people who had joined 
in the mocking and reviling were overcome by the 
wonders of his death, ei ‘smote their breasts 
and returned '' (Luke xxiii. 48). The Jews, very 
zealous for the Sabbath in the midst of their mur- 
derous work, begged Pilate that he would put an 
end to the punishment by breaking the legs of the 
criminals (Lactant. iv. 26) that they might be taken 
down and buried before the Sabbath, for which 
they were preparing (Deut. xxi. 23; Joseph., B. J. 
iv. 5, § 2). Those who were to execute this duty 
found that Jesus was dead and the thieves still 
living: so they performed this work on the latter 
only, that a bone of Him might not be broken 
(Ex. xii. 46; Psalm xxxiv. 20). The death of the 
Lord before the others was, no doubt, partly the 
consequence of the previous mental suffering which 
He had undergone, and partly because his will to 
die lessened the natural resistance of the frame to 
dissolution. Some seek for a * mysterious cause °’ 
of it, something out of the course of nature; but 
we must beware of such theories as would do away 
with the reality of the death, as a punishment in- 
flicted by the hands of men. Joseph of Arimathsea, 
a member of the Council Init a secret disciple of 
Jesus, came to Pilate to beg the body of Jesus, that 
he might bury it. Nicodemus assisted in this work 
of love, and they anointed the body and laid it in 
Joseph's new tomb (Matt. xxvii. 50-61; Mark xv. 
37-47; Luke xxiii. 46-56; John xix 30-42). 

Saturduy the 16th of Nisan (April 8th). — Love 
having done its part, hatred did its part also. The 
chief priests and Vharisees, with Pilate’s permis- 
sion, set a watcli over the tomb, “ lest his disciples 
come by night and steal Him away, and say unto 
the people Le is risen from the dead ’’ (Matt. xxvii. 
62-66). 

Sunday the 17th of Nisan (April 9th). — The 
Sabbath ended at six on the evening of Nisan 16th. 
Early the next morning the resurrection of Jesus 
took place. Although He had lain in the grave for 
about thirty-six or forty hours, yet these formed 
part of three days, and thus, by a mode of speaking 
not unusual to the Jews (Josephus frequently 
reckons years in this manner, the two extreme por- 
tions of a year reckoning ag two years), the time 
of the dominion of death over Him is spoken of as 
three days. The order of the events that follow is 
somewhat difficult to harmonize; for each Evangelist 
selects the facts which belong to his purpose. ‘The 
exact hour of the resurrection is not mentioned by 
any of the Evangelists. But from Mark xvi. 2 and 
9 we infer that it was not long before the coming 
of the women; and from the time at which the 
guards went into the city to give the alarm the 
same inference arises (Matt. xxviii. 11). Of the 
great mystery itself, the resumption of life by Him 
who was truly dead, we see but little. “ There 
was a great earthquake, for the angel of the Lord 
descended from heaven, and came and rolled back 
the stone from the door and sat upon it. Ilis 
countenance was like lightning, and his raitnent 
white as snow; and for fear of him the keepers did 


@ In what follows, much use has been made of an 
excellent paper by Dr. Robinson, Bild. Sura, load, 


were the first to taste the fruits of his conquest of | p. 162. 
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shake, and became as dead men" (Matt.). The 
women, who had stood by the cross of Jesus, had 
prepared spices on the evening before, perhaps to 
complete the embalming of our Lord’s body, already 
perforined in haste by Joseph and Nicodemus. 
They came very early on the first day of the week 
tu the sepulchre. ‘The naines of the women are 
differently put by the several Evangelists. but with 
no real discrepancy. Matthew mentions the two 
Marys; Mark adds Salone to these two; Luke has 
the two Marys, Joanna, and others with them; and 
John mentions Mary Magdalene only. In thus 
citing such names as seemed good to him, each 
Evangelist was no doubt guided by some reason. 
John, from the especial share which Mary Mag- 
dalene took in the testimony to the fact of the 
resurrection, mentions her only. ‘The women dis- 
cuss with one another who should roll away the 
stone, that they might do their pious office on the 
body. But when they arrive they find the stone 
rolled away, and Jesus no longer in the Sepulchre. 
He had risen from the dead. Mary Magdalene at 
this point goes back in haste; and at once, believing 
that the body has been removed by men, tells Peter 
and John that the Lord has been taken away. The 
other women, however, go into the Sepulchre, and 
they see an ancel (Matt., Mark), or two angels 
(Luke), in bright apparel, who declare to them that 
the Lord is risen, and will go before the disciples 
into Gulilee. The two angels, mentioned by St. 
Luke, are probably two separate appearances to 
different members of the group; for he alone men- 
tions an indefinite number of women. ‘They now 
leave the sepulchre, and go in haste to make known 
the news to the Apostles. As they were going. 
« Jesus met them, saying, All hail. And they came 
and held Him by the feet, and worshipped Him. 
Then said Jesus unto them, Be not afraid; go tell 
My brethren that they go into Galilee, and there 
shall they see Me."’ The eleven do not lelieve the 
account when they receive it. In the mean time 
Peter and John came to the Sepulchre. They ran, 
in their eagerness, and John arrived first and looked 
in; Peter afterwards came up, and it is character- 
istic that the awe which had prevented the other 
disciple from going in appears to have been unfelt 
by Peter, who entered at once, and found the grave- 
clothes lying, but not Him who had worn them. 
This fact must have suggested that the removal 
was not the work of human hands. They then 
returned, wondering at what they had seen. Mary 
Magdalene, however, remained weeping at the tomb, 
and she too saw the two angels in the tomb, though 
Peter and John did not. ‘They address her, and 
she answers, still, however, withont any suspicion 
that the Lord is risen. As she turns away she sees 
Jesus, but in the tumult of her feelings does not 
even recognize Him at his first address. But He 
calls her by name, and then she joyfully recognizes 
her Master. He says, “ Touch Me not, for Iam not 
yet ascended to My Father: but go to My brethren, 
and say unto them, I ascend unto My Father and 
your Father, and to My God and your God.” The 
meaning of the prohibition to touch Him must be 
sought in the state of mind of Mary, since Thomas, 
for whom it was desirable as an evidence of the 
identity of Jesus, was permitted to touch Him. 
Hitherto she had not realized the mystery of the 
Resurrection. She saw the Lord, and would have 
touched his hand or his garment in her joy. Otir 
J ord’s answer means, “ Death has now set a gulf 
Letween us. ‘Tuuch not, as you once might have 
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done, this hody, which is now glorified by its con- 
quest over death, for with this body I ascend to the 
Father’ (so Euthymius, Theophylact, and others).o 
Space has heen wanting to discuss the difficulties 
of arrangement that attach to this part of the nar- 
rative. The remainder of the appearances present 
less matter for dispute; in enumerating them the 
important passage in 1 Cor. xy. must be brought 
in. The third appearance of our Lord was to Peter 
(Luke, Paul); the fourth to the two disciples going 
to Emmaus in the evening (Mark, Luke); the fitth 
in the saine evening to the eleven as they sat at 
meat (Mark, Luke, John). All of these occurred 
on the first day of the week, the very day of the 
Resurrection. Exactly a week after, He appeared 
to the Apostles, and gave Thomas a convincing 
proof of his Resurrection (John}; this was the sixth 
appearance. The seventh was in Galilee, where 
seven of the Apostles were assembled. some of them 
probably about. to return to their old trade of fish- 
ing (John). The eighth was to the eleven (Matt.), 
and probably to five hundred brethren assembled 
with them (Paul) on a mountain in Galilee. The 
ninth was to James (Paul): and the last to the 
Apostles at Jerusalem just before the Ascension 
(Acts). 

Whether this be the exact. enumeration, whether 
a single appearance may bave Leen quoted twice, 
or two distinct ones identified, it is clear that for 
forty days the Lord appeared to His disciples and 
to others at intervals. These disciples, according 
to the common testimony of all the Evangelists, 
were by no means enthusiastic and prejudiced ex- 
pectants of the Resurrection. They were seober- 
minded men. They were only too slow to appre- 
hend the nature of our Lord's kingdom. Almost 
to the last they shrank from the notion of bis suf- 
fering death, and thought that such a calamity 
would he the absolute termination of all their 
hopes. But from the time of the Ascension they 
went about preaching the truth that Jesus was 
risen from the dead. Kings could not alter their 
conviction on this point: the fear of death could 
not hinder them from proclaiming it (see Acts ii- 
24, 32, iv. 8-13, iii. x., xiii: 1 Cor. xv. 5; 1 Pet. 
i. 21). Against this event no real chjection has 
ever heen brought, except that it is a miracle. So 
far as historical testimony goes, nothing is better 
established. 

In giving his disciples their final commission, 
the Lord said, “ All power is given unto me in 
heaven and earth. Go ye therefore and teach all 
uations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever J] have ecor- 
manded you: and lo, Iam with you always, even 
unto the end of the world” (Matt. xxviii. /8-20). 
The living energy of Christ is ever present with 
his Chureh, even though He has withdrawn from 
it his bodily presence. And the facts of the lite 
that has been hefore us are the substance of the 
apostolic teaching now as in all ages. That God 
and man were reconciled by the mission of the 
Redeemer into the world, and by his self-devotion 
to death (2 Cor. v. 18; Eph. i. 10; Col. i. St, 
that this sacrifice has procured for man the rest«-ra- 
tion of the divine love (Rom. v. 8, vili. 32: 1 Jenn 
iv. 9); that we by his incarnation become the chil 





a ® Qn the meaning of this expression “ Touch Me 
not,” etc., see note under Mary MaGpalEXE (Ainer 
'ed ). 34. 
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dren of God, knit to Him in bonds of love, instead 
of slaves under the bondage of the law (Rom. viii. 
15, 29; Gal. iv. 1); these are the common ideas 
of the apostolic teaching. Brought into such a 
relation to Christ and his life, we see in all its acts 
and stages something that belongs to and instructs 
us. His birth, bis baptism, temptation, lowliness 
of life and mind, his sutterings, death, burial, resur- 
rection, and ascension, all enter into the apostolic 
preaching, as furnishing motives, examples, and 
analogies for our use. Hence every Christian 
should study well this sinless life, not in human 
cominentaries only, still less in a bare abstract like 
the present, but in the living pages of inspiration. 
Even if he beyan the study with a lukewarm belief, 
he might hope, with God's grace, that the convic- 
tion would break in upon him that did upon the 
Centurion at the cross —“ Truly this is the Son 
of God.” 

CHRONOLOGY. — Fear of the Birth of Christ. 
— It is certain that our Lord was born before the 
death of Herod the Great. Herod died, according 
to Josephus (Ant. xvii. 8, § 1), “having reigned 
thirty-four years from the time that he had pro- 
eured Antizonus to be slain; but thirty-seven from 
the time that he had been declared king by the 
Romans "’ (see also B. J. i. 33, § 8). His appoint- 
ment as king, according to the same writer (Ant. 
xiv. 14, § 5), coincides with the 184th Olympiad, 
and the consulship of C. Domitius Calvinus and 
C. Asinius Pollio. It appears that he was made 
king by the joint influence of Antony and Octavius; 
and the reconciliation of these two men took place 
on the death of Fulvia in the year 714. Again, 
the death of Antigonus and the sieze of Jerusalem, 
which form the basis of calculation for the thirty- 
four years, coincide (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 16, § 4) with 
the consulship of M. Vipsanius Agrippa and L. 
Caninius Gallus, that is with the year of Rome 
717; and occurred in the month Sivan (= June 
or July). From these facts we are justitied in 
placing the death of Herod in A. u. c. 750. Those 
who place it one year later overlook the mode in 
which Josephus reckons Jewish reigns. Wieseler 
shows by several passages that he reckons the year 
from the month Nisan to Nisan, and that he counts 
the frayment of a year at either extreme as one 
complete year. In this mode, thirty-four years, 
from June or July 717, would apply to any date 
between the first of Nisan 750, and the first of 
Nisan 751. And thirty-seven years from 714 
would apply likewise to any date within the same 
termini. Wieseler finds facts confirmatory of this 
in the dates of the reigns of Herod Antipas and 
Archelaus (see his Chronologische Synopse, p. 55). 
Between these two dates Josephus furnishes means 
for a more exact determination. Just after Herod's 
death the Passover occurred (Nisan 15th), and 
upon Herod’s death Archelaus caused a seven-days’ 
mourning to be kept for him (Aat. xvii. 9, § 3, 
xvii. 8, § 4); so that it would appear that Herod 
died sumewhat more than seven days before the 
Passover in 750, and therefore in the first few days 
of the month Nisan A. uv. c. 750. Now, as Jesus 
was born before the death of Herod, it follows that 
the Dionysian era, which corresponds to A. U. C. 
754, is at least four years too late. 

Many have thought that the star seen by the 
wise men gives grounds for an exact calculation of 
she time of our Lord's birth. It will be found, 
bowever, that this is not the case. For it has first 
Secu assumed that the star was not properly a star, 
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but an astronomical conjunction of known stars. 
Kepler finds a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn 
in the sign Pisces in A. U. C. 747, and again in the 
spring of the next year, with the planet Mars 
added; and from this he would place the birth of 
Jesus in 748. Ideler, on the same kind of calcu- 
lation, places it in A. u. c. 747. But this process 
only proves a highly improbable date, on highly 
improbable evidence. ‘The words of St. Matthew 
are extremely hard to reconcile with the notion of a 
conjunction of planets; it was a star that appeared, 
and it gave the Magi ocular proof of its purpose 
by guiding them to where the young child was. 
But a new light has been thrown on the subject by 
the Rev. C. Pritchard, who has made the calcula- 
tions afresh. Ideler (//andbuch d. Chronolugie) 
asserts that there were three conjunctions of Jupi- 
ter and Saturn in B. Cc. 7, and that in the third 
they approached so near that, “to a person with 
weak eyes, the one planet would almost seem to 
come within the range of the dispersed light of the 
other, so that both might appear as one star.” 
Dean Alford puts it much wore strongly, that on 
November 12 in that year the planets were so close 
“that an ordinary eye would regard them as one 
star of surpassing brightness’? (Greek Test. in doc). 
Mr. Pritchard finds, and his calculations have been 
verified and confirmed at Greenwich, that this con- 
junction occurred not on November 12 but early 
on December 5; and that even with Ideler’s somie- 
what strange postulate of an observer with weak 
eyes, the planets could never have appeared as one 
star, for they never approached each other within 
double the apparent diameter of the moon (Jfe- 
moirs R, Astr. Soc. vol. xxv.). [STAR IN THE 
East.}] Most of the chronologists find an element 
of calculation in the order of Herod to destroy all 
the children “ from two years old and under "’ (ard 
Sierovs nal xarwrépw, Matt. ii. 16). But the 
age within which he destroyed, would be measured 
rather by the extent of his fears than by the accu- 
racy of the calculation of the Magi. Greswell has 
labored to show that, from the inclusive mode of 
computing years, mentioned above in this article, 
the phrase of the Evangelist would apply to all 
children just turned one year old, which is true; 
but he assumes that it would not apply to any that 
were older, say to those ayed a year and eleven 
months. Herod was a cruel man, angry, and 
afraid; and it is vain to assume that he adjusted 
the limit of his cruelties with the nicest accuracy. 
As a basis of calculation the visit of the Magi, 
though very important to us in other respects, 
miust be dismissed (but see Greswell, Dissertations 
etc., Diss. 18th; Wieseler, Chron. Syn. p. 57 ff, 
with all the references there). 

The census taken by Augustus Cesar, which 
led to the journey of Mary from Nazareth just 
before the birth of the Lord, has also been looked 
on as an important note of time, in reference to 
the chronology of the life of Jesus. Several dif- 
ficulties have to be disposed of ic considering it. 
(i.) It is argued that there is no record in other 
histories of a census of the whole Roman empire 
in the time of Augustus. (ii.) Such a census, if 
held during the reign of Herod the tireat, would 
not have included Judea, for it was not yet a Ro- 
man province. (iii.) The Roman mode of taking 
such a census was with reference to actual residence, 
so that it would not have been requisite for Joseph 
to go to Bethlehem. (iv.) The state of Mary at 
the time would render such a journey less probable. 
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(v.) St Luke himself seems to say that this census 
was not actually taken until ten years later (ii. 2). 
To these objections, of which it need not be s:id 
Strauss has made the worst, answers may be given 
in detail, though scarcely in this place with the 
proper completeness. (i.) “As we know of the 
legis actiones and their abrogation, which were 
quite as important in respect to the early period 
of Ronan history, as the census of the empire was 
in respect to a later period, not from the historical 
works of Livy, Dionysius, or Polybius, but from a 
legal work, the /nstitules of Gaius; so we should 
think it strange if the works of Paullus and Ulpian 
De Censibus had come down to us perfect, and no 
mention were made in them of the census of Au- 
gustus; while it would not surprise us that in the 
ordinary histories of the time it should be passed 
over in silence’? (Huschke in Wieseler, p. 78). 
“If Suetonius in his life [of Augustus] does not 
mention this census, neither does Spartian in his 
life of Hadrian devote a single syllable to the edic- 
fum perpetuum, which, in later times, has chiefly 
adorned the name of that emperor "’ (:éid.).. Thus 
it seems that the aryumentum de taciturnitate is 
very far from conclusive. The edict possibly af- 
fected only the provinces, and in them was not car- 
ried out at once; and in that case it would attract 
less attention at any one particular moment. 

In the time of Augustus all the procurators of 
the empire were brought under his sole control and 
supervision for the first time A. U. c. 731 (Dion. 
Cass. lili. 32). This movement towards central- 
ization renders it not improbable that a general 
census of the empire should be ordered, although 
it may not have been carried into effect suddenly, 
nor intended to be so. But proceedings in the 
way of an estimate of the empire, if not an actual 
census, are distinctly recorded to have taken place 
in the time of Augustus. ‘ Huic addendx sunt 
mensure limitum et terminorum ex libris Augusti 
et Neronis Caesarum: sed et Balbi mensoris, qui 
temporibus Augusti ompium provinciarum et civi- 
tatum formas et mensuras compertas in commen- 
tarios retulit et legem ayrariam per universitatem 
provinciarum distinxit et declaravit’’ (Frontinus, 
in the Ret Agrar. Auct. of Goes, p. 109, quoted 
by Wieseler). This is confirmed from other sources 
(Wieseler, pp. 81, 82). Augustus directed, as we 
learn, a‘ breviarium totius imperii’’ to be made, 
in which, according to ‘Facitus, “Opes publics 
continebantur: quantum civium sociorumque in 
annis, quot classes, regna, provincis, tributa aut 
vectigalia et necessitates ac lirgitiones’’ (Tacit. 
Ann. i. 11; Sueton. Aug. 28, 101; Dion. Cass. 
liii. 30, Ivi. 33, given in Wieseler; see also Ritschl, 
in Rhein. Mus. fir Philol. New Series, i. 481). 
All this makes a census by order of Augustus in 
the highest degree probable, apart from St. Luke's 
testimony. The time of our Lord's birth was most 
propitious. Except some troubles in Dacia, the 
Roman world was at peace, and Augustus was in 
the full enjoyment of his power. But there are 
persons who, though they would at once believe this 
fact on the testimony of some inferior historian, 
added to these confirmatory facts, reject it just be- 
cause an Evangelist has said it. (ii. and iii.) Next 
comes the objection, that, as Judea was not yet a 
Roman province, such a census would not have in- 
chided that country, and that it was not taken from 
the residence of each person, but from the place 
of his origin. It is very probable that the mode 
MW tcking the census would afford a clew to the 
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origin of it. Augustus was willing to include ia 
his census all the tributary kingdoms, for the regu 
are mentioned in the passage in Tacitus; but this 
could searcely be enforced. Perbapa Herod, desir- 
ing to gratify the emperor, and to emulate him in 
his love for this kind of information, was ready to 
undertake the census for Judea, but in order that 
it might appear to be his rather than the emperor's, 
he took it in the Jewish manner rather than in the 
Roman, in the place whence the family sprang, 
rather than in that of actual residence. ‘There 
might be some hardship in this, and we miyht 
wonder that a woman about to become a motler 
should be compelled to leave her home for such a 
purpose, if we were sure that it was not voluntary. 
A Jew of the house and lineage of David would 
not willingly forego that position, and if it were 
necessary to assert it by going to the city of David, 
he would probably make some sacrifice to do so. 
Thus the objection (iv.), on the ground of the state 
of Mary's health, is entitled to little consideration. 
It is said, indeed, that ‘all went to be taxed, every 
one into his own city"? (Luke ii. 3); but not that 
the decree prescribed that they should. Nor could 
there well be any means of enforcing such a regu- 
lation. Lut the principle being adopted, that Jews 
were to be taxed in the places to which their fam- 
ilies belonged, St. Luke tells us by these words that 
as a matter of fact it was generally followed. (v.) 
The objection that, according to St. Luke's own 
admission, the census was not taken now, but when 
QQuirinus was governor of Syria, remains to be dis- 
posed of. St. Luke makes two statements, that at 
the time of our Lord's birth (‘sin those days ”’) 
there was a decree for a census, and that this taxing 
first came about, or took effect (wpdé7n éyévero), 
when Cyrenius, or Quirinus, was governor of Syria 
(Luke ii. 1, 2). And as the two statements are 
quite distinct, and the very form of expression calls 
special attention to sme remarkable circumstance 
about this census, no historical inaccuracy is proved, 
unless the statements are shown to be contradic- 
tory, or one or other of them to be untrue. That 
Strauss makes such a charge without establishing 
either of these grounds, is worthy of a writer so 
dishonest (Leben Jest, i., iv. 32). Now, without 
going into all the theories that have been proposed 
to explain this second verse. there is no doubt that 
the words of St. Luke can be explained in a nat- 
ural manner, without violence to the sense or con- 
tradiction. Herod undertakes the census according 
to Jewish forms; but his death the same year puts 
an end to it, and no more is heard of it: but for 
its influence as to the place of our Lord's birth it 
would not have been recorded at all. But the 
Evangelist knows that, ag soon as a census (azo- 
ypag%) is mentioned, persons conversant with Jew- 
ish history will think at once of the census taken 
after the banishment of Archelaus, or about ten 
years later, which was avowedly a Roman census, 
and which caused at first some resistance in conse- 
quence (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 1, § 1). The second 
verse therefore means — “ No census was actually 
completed then, and I know that the first Roman 
census was that which followed the banishment of 
Archelaus; but the decree went out much eariier, 
in the time of Herod.”’ That this is the only poe 
sible explanation of so vexed a passage cannot of 
course be affrmed.? But it will bear this inter. 


a See a summary of the older theories in Auinoa 
(in Luc. ii. 2); also in Meyer (in Luc. fi. 2), who gives 
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pretation, and upon the whule evidence there is no’ 
gruund whatever for denving either assertion of the 

Evanvelist, or for considering them irreconcilable. | 
Many writers have confounded an obscurity with a 

proved inaccuracy. ‘The value of this census, as a 

fact in the chronology of the life of Christ, depends 

on the connection which is sought to be established 

between it and the insurrection which broke out 

under Matthias and Judas, the son of Sariphseus, 

in the last illness of Herod (Joseph. Ant. xv. 6, § 

1). If the insurrection arose out of the census, a 

point of connection between the sacred history and 

that of Josephus is made out. Such a connection, 

however, has not been clearly made out (see Wiese- 

ler, Olshausen, and others, for the grounds on which 

it is supposed to rest). 

The age of Jesus at his baptism (Luke iii. 23) 
affords an element of calculation. “And Jesus 
Himself began to be about (joel) thirty years of 

”’ Born in the beginning of A. u. c. 750 (or 
the end of 749), Jesus would be thirty in the be- 
ginning of A. U. Cc. 780 (A. b. 27). Greswell is 
probably right in placing the baptism of our Lord 
in the beginning of this year, and the first Passover 
during his ministry would be that of the same 
year; Wieseler places the baptism later, in the 
spring or summer of the same year. (On the 
sense of &pyouevos, see the commentators.) To 
this first Passover after the baptism attaches a note 
uf time which will confirm the calculations already 
unmade. ‘Then said the Jews, Forty and six years 
was this Temple in building (g@odouh6n), and wilt 
Thou rear it up in three days?** ‘There can be 
no doubt that this refers to the rebuilding of the 
Temple by Herod: it cannot mean the second 
Temple, built after the Captivity, for this was fin- 
ished in twenty years (B. c. 535 to B. Cc. 515). 
Herod, in the eighteenth year of his reign (Joseph. 
aint. xv. 11, § 1), began to reconstruct the Temple 
on a larger and more splendid scale (A. u. Cc. 734). | 
The work was not finished till long after his death. | 
till a. u. c. 818. It is inferred from Josephus 
(Ant. xv. 11, §§ 5, 6) that it was begun in the 
month Cisleu, a. u. c. 734. And if the Passover 
at which this rémark was made was that of A. U. 
c. 780, then forty-five years and some months have 
elapsed, which, according to the Jewish mode of 
reckoning (p. 1381), would be spoken of as “forty 
and six years.” 

Thus the death of Herod enables us to fix a 
boundary ou one side to the calculations of our 
Lord's birth. The building of the Temple, for 
forty-six years, confirms this, and also gives a 
boundary on the other. From the star of the Magi 
nothing conclusive can be gathered, nor from the 
census of Augustus. One datum remains: the 
commencement of the preaching of John the Bap- 
tist is connected with the fifteenth year of the reign 
of Tiberius Cesar (Luke iii. 1). The rule of Ti- 
berius may be calculated either from the beginning 
of his sole reign, after the death of Augustus, A. 
u. c. 767, or from his joint government with Au- 
gustus, 3. e. from the beginning of A. U. Cc. 765. 
In the latter case the fifteenth year would corre- 


an account of the view, espoused by many, that Quir- 
inus was now a special commissioner for this census in 
Syria (yyenovevovros te Evpias), which the Greek 
will not bear. But if the theory of the younger Zumpt 
jeee above, Crrenius) be correct, then Quirinus was 
twice governor of Syria, and the Evangelist would 


here refer to his former rule. The difficulty is that | 
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spond with A. u. c. 779, which goes to confirm the 
rest of the calculations relied on in this article. 

An endeavor has been made to deduce the time 
of the year of the birth of Jesus from the fact that 
Zacharias was “a priest of the course of Abia”’ 
(Luke i. 5). The twenty-four courses of priests 
served in the Temple according to a regular weekly 
cycle, the order of which is known. The date of 
the conception of John would be about fifteen 
months before the birth of our Lord, and if the 
date of the latter be A. u. c. 750, then the former 
would fall in A. u. c. 748. Can it be ascertained 
in what part of the year 748 the course of Abia 
would be on duty in the Temple? The Talmud 
preserves a tradition that the ‘Temple was destroyed 
by Titus, A. D. 70, on the ninth day of the month 
Ab. Josephus mentions the date as the 10th of 
Ab (B. J. vi. 4, §§ 5, 8). Without attempting to 
follow the steps by which these are reconciled, it 
seems that the “course’’ of Jehviarib had just 
entered upon its weekly duty at the time the Tem- 
ple was destroyed. Wieseler, assuming that the 
day in question would be the same as the 5th of 
August, A. U. C. 823, reckons back the weekly 
courses to A. U. C. 748, the course of Jehoiarib 
being the first of all (1 Chr. xxiv. 7). “Jt fol- 
lows,”’ he says, ‘that the ministration of the course 
of Abia, 74 years 10 months and 2 days, or (reck- 
oning 19 intercalary years) 27,335 davs earlier (= 
162 hieratic circles and 119 days earlier), fell be- 
tween the 3d and 9th of October, a. u. c. 748. 
Reckoning from the 10th of October, on which 
Zacharias might reach his house, and allowing 
nine months for the pregnancy of Elizabeth, to 
which six months are to be added (Luke i. 26), 
we have in the whole one year and three months, 
which gives the 10th of January as the date of 
Christ's birth.’ Greswell, however, from the same 
starting-point, arrives at the date April 5th; and 
when two writers so laborious can thus differ in 
their conclusions. we must rather suspect the sounde 
ness of their method than their accuracy in the use 
of it. 

Similar differences will be found amongst eminent 
writers in every part of the chronology of the Gos- 
pels. For example, the birth of our Lord is placed 
in B. c. 1 by Pearson and Hug: B.c. 2 by Scaliger; 
B. c. 3 by Baronius, Calvisius, Siiskind, and Paulus; 
B. c. 4 by Lamy, Benvel, Anger, Wieseler, and 
Greswell; B. c. 5 by Usher and Petavius; B. c. 7 
by Ideler and Sanclemente. And whilst the cal- 
culations given above seem sufficient to determine 
us, with Lamy, Usher, Petavius, Bengel, Wieseler, 
and Greswell, to the close of B. c. 5, or early part 
of B. C. 4, let it never be forgotten that there is a 
distinction between these researches, which the 
Holy Spirit has left obscure and doubtful, and “ the 
weightier matters "’ of the Gospel, the things which 
directly pertain to man's salvation. The silence of 
the inspired writers, and sometimes the obscurity 
of their allusions to matters of time and _ place, 
have given rise to disputation. But their words 
admit of no doubt when they tell us that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners, and that 


Josephus (Ant, xvili. 1, § 1) mentions that Quirinus 
was sent, after the banishment of Archclaus, to take 
& census. Either Zumpt would set this authority 
aside, or would hold that Quirinus, twice governor, 
twice made a census; which is scarcely an easier hy- 
pothesis than some others. (See addition to Crrentus 
by Dr. Woolsey, Amer. ed. — H.] 
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wicked hands crucified and slew Him, and that we 
and all men must own Him as the Lord and Re- 
deemer. 

Sources. — The bibliography of the subject of 
the Life of Jesus has been most fully set out in 
Hase, Leben Jesu, Leipsic, 1854, 4th edition. It 
would be vain to attempt to rival that enormous 
catalogue. The principal works employed in the 
present article are the Four Gospels, and the 
best-known commentaries on them, including those 
of Bengel, Wetstein, Lightfoot, De Wette, Liicke, 
Olshausen, Stier, Alford, Williams, and others; 
Neander, Leben Jesu (Hamburg, 1837 [5¢ Aufl. 
1852, Eng. transl. by M'Clintock and Blumenthal, 
New York, 1848]), as against Strauss, Leben Jesu 
(Tiibingen, 1835), also consulted; Stackhouse's 
History of the Bible ; Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel, vol. v., Christus (Gottingen, 1857 [8¢ Ausg. 
1867]); Baumgarten, Geschichte Jesu (Brunswick, 
1859); Krummacher, Der Letdende Christus 
(Bielefeld, 1854). Upon the harmony of the Gos- 
pels, see the list of works given under GosPELs: 
the principal works used for the present article have 
been, Wieseler, Chronolugische Synopse, etc., Ham- 
burg, 1843; Greswell’s Harmony, Prolegomena, 
and Dissertations, Oxford, v. y.; two papers by Dr. 
Robinson in the Bibl. Sucra for 1845; and Clausen, 
Tabule Synoptice, Havnise, 1829. Special works, 
such as Dean ‘Trench on the Parables and on the 
Miracles, have also been consulted; and detached 
monographs, sermons, and essays in periodicals. 
For the text of the Gospels, the 7th edition of 
Tischendorf's Greek Test. has been employed. 

W. T. 

* Moral Character of Jesus. — According to 
the unanimous teaching of the Apostles, and the 
faith of universal Christendom, Jesus was a divine- 
human person, the God-Man (Qedv@pwros), and 
hence the Mediator between God and man and the 
Saviour of the race. ‘The idea and aim of relivion, 
as union and communion of man with God, was 
fully actualized in Christ, and can be actualized in 
us only in proportion as we become united to Him. 
The Synoptic Gospels represent. Him predominantly 
as the divine man, the Gospel of John as the incar- 
nate God; the result in both is the same. 

The human side of Christ is expressed by the 
designation the Son of Man (8 vids Tov avOpwrov 
—mark the article), the divine side by the term 
the Sun of God (3 vids rou Geou, also with the 
definite article, to distinguish Him as the eternal, 
only begotten Son from ordinary viol or réxva Oeou 
whose adoption is derived from his absolute Son- 
ship). The term é vids Tov avOpwrou, which Christ 
applies to himself about eighty times in the Gospels, 
is probably derived from Dan. vii. 18, where it sig- 
nifies the Messiah, as the head of a universal and 
eternal kingdom, and from the ideal representation 
of man as the divine image and head of creation in 
Ps. viii. In the Syriac, the Saviour's native dialect, 
bar nosho, the son pf man, is man generically: 
the filial part of the compound denotes the identity 
and purity of the generic idea. This favorite des- 
ignation of the Gospels places Christ, on the one 
hand, on a common level with other men as par- 
’ taking of their nature and constitution, and, on the 
other, above all other men as the absolute and per- 
fect man, the representative head of the race, the 
second Adam (comp. Rom. vy. 12 ff.; 1 Cor. xv. 27, 
Heb i. 2-8). The best and greatest of men are 
hounded by their nationality. Abraham, Moses, 
and Elijah were Jews, and could not command 
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universal sympathies. Solon, Socrates, and Plate 
were Greeks, and can only be fully appreciated as 
types of the Greek character. Christ is the king 
of men, who “ draws all men’ to him, because he 
is the universal, absolute man, elevated alove the 
limitations of race and nationality and the prejudices 
of any particular age. He had the purest humanity, 
free from. the demoniac adulteration of sin. He is 
most intensely human. Never man felt, spake, 
acted, suffered, died so humanly, and so as to ap- 
peal to the sympathies and to call out the attections 
of all men without distinction of race, generation, 
and condition of society. It was an approach to 
this idea of an universal humanity when the Jewish 
philosopher Philo, a contemporary of Christ, called 
the Logos, the eternal Word. 6 dAnOiwds &rOpwros- 
As sin and death proceeded from the first Adam 
who was of the earth earthly, so righteousness and 
life pruceed from the second Adam who is from 
heaven heavenly. 

The perfect humanity of Christ has been the 
subject of peculiar interest and earnest investiga- 
tion in the present age, and a deeper insight into 
it is perhaps the most substantial modern contribu- 
tion to Christology, which is the very heart of the 
Christian system. 

(1.) The singular perfection of Christ's character 
viewed as a man, according to the record of the 
Gospels confirmed by the history of the church and 
the experience of the believer, consists first in his 
absolute freedom from sin both original and actual. 
This must not be confounded with freedom from 
temptation. Temptability and peccability ( posse 
peceare) is an essential feature in the moral con- 
stitution of man, and actual temptation is neceasary 
as a test of virtue; hence Christ as a true man wage 
tempted, like Adam and all other men (wewe:pac- 
pévov kata wdvra Kad duoidrynra), not only in the 
wilderness but throughout his whole life (Matt. iv. 
1-11; Luke xxii. 28; Heb. iv. 15). But he never 
yielded to temptation, and turned every assault of 
the power of sin into a victory of virtue. He and 
he alone of all men stood in no need of pardon 
and redemption, of regeneration and conversion; be 
and he alone could challenge even his bitter foes 
with the question (John viii. 46): “ Which of vou 
can convince me of sin? '? No such claim has ever 
heen set up by any great man. It is true, Nenophon 
savs of Socrates, that no one ever saw him do or 
heard him say any thing impious or unholy (oddels 
wwwore Lwxpdrous ovdty doeBés ode ardaroy 
obre mpatrtovros eldev, obre A€-yorTos FKxoveer, 
Memorad. i. 11). But this is the judgment not 
of Socrates himself, but of s warm admirer. a judg- 
ment moreover that must be judged by the heathen 
standard of morality. Christ's sinlessness rests not 
only on the unanimous testimony of John the 
Baptist and of his disciples (Acts iii. 14; 1 Pet. i. 
19, ii. 22, iit. 18; 2 Cor. v. 21; 1 John ii, 24, 
iii. 5,7; Heb. iv. 15, vii. 26), and even his enemies 
or outside observers (Matt. xxvii. 19, 24-54; Luke 
xxiii. 22-47; Matt. xxvii. 4), but is confirmed by 
his own solemn testimony, the whole course of his 
life, and the very purpose for which he appeared. 
Self-deception in this case would border on mad- 
ness; falsehood would overthrow the whole moral 
foundation of Christ's character. If he was a sin- 
ner, he must have been conscious of it. and shown 
it in some word or deed, or confessed it in the name 
of common honesty. To maintain a successful show 
of sinless perfection without a corresponding reality 
through the most trying situations of life, would 
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pe itself the greatest moral miracle, or monstrosity | of all its wants, the unfailing fountain of everlasting 
rather, that can be imagined. life and peace. 

(2). Perfect holiness is the positive side of sin-| Personal Appearance of Jesus. — None of the 
lessness. It consists in the beautiful harmony and | Evangelists, not even the beloved disciple and 
symmetry of all virtues and graces. Christ's life | bosom friend of Jesus has given us the least hint 
was one continued act of love or self-consecration | of his countenance and stature. In this respect our 
to God and to man. “ It was absolute love to God | instincts of natural affection have been wisely over- 
in purest humanity."? The opposite and to us ap-|ruled. He who is the Saviour of all and the perfect 
parently contradictory virtues were found in him | exemplar of humanity should not be identified with 
in equal proportion. He was free from all one-|the particular lineaments of one race or nationality. 
sidedness, which constitutes the weakness as well! We should cling to the Christ in the spirit and in 
as the strength of the most eminent men. ‘The|ylury rather than to the Christ in the flesh. Never- 
moral forces were so well tempered and moderated | theless there must have been an overawing majesty 
by each other that none was unduly proninent, | and irresistible charin even in his personal appear- 
none carried to excess, none alloyed by the kindred | ance to the spiritual eye, to account for the readi- 
failing. Each was checked and completed by the} ness with which the disciples forsaking all things 
opposite grace. He combined innocence with | followed him in reverence and boundless devotion. 
strength, love with earnestness, humility with dig-| He had not the physiognomy of a sinner. He 
nity, wisdum with courage, devotion to God with | reflected from his eye and countenance the serene 
interest in man. He is justly compared to the | peace and celestial beauty of a sinless soul in blessed 
lamb and the lion. His dignity was free from | harmony with God. In the absence of authentic 
pride, his self-denial free from moroseness; his zeal | representation, Christian art in its irrepressible 
never degenerated into passion, nor his constancy | desire to exhibit in visible form the fairest among 
into obstinacy, nor his benevolence into weakness, | the children of men, was left to its own imperfect 
nor his tenderness into sentimentality ; he was! conception of ideal beauty. The church under 
equally removed from the excesses of the legalist, | persecution in the first three centuries was rather 
the pietist. the mystic, the ascetic, and the enthu- | averse to all pictorial representations of Christ, and 
siast. His character from tender childhood to ripe | associated with bim in his state of humiliation (but 
manhood was absolutely unique and original, moving | not in his state of exaltation) the idea of uncoineli- 
in unbroken communion with God, overflowing with ness; taking too literally the prophetic description 
the purest love to man, free from every sin and | of the suffering Messiah in the twenty-second Psalm 
error, exhibiting in doctrine and exaniple the ideal | aud the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. The victorious 
of virtue, sealing the purest life with the sublimest | church after Constantine, starting from the Mes- 
death, and ever acknowledged since as the perfect | sianic picture in the forty-fifth Psalm and the Song 
model of goodness for universal imitation. All| of Solomon, saw the same Lord in heavenly glory, 
huinan greatness loses on closer inspection ; re “ fairer than the children of men’ and “altovether 
Christ's character vrows more pure, sacred, and lovely.’’ Yet the difference was not so great as it is 
lovely, the better we know him. The whole range -sonictimes represented. For even the ante-Nicene 
of history and fiction furnishes no parallel to it. | fathers (especially Clement of Alexandria), besides 
His person is the great miracle of which his works expressly distinguishing between the first appear- 
are only the natural manifestations. ance of Christ in lowliness and humility, and his 

Such a perfect man in the midst of universal! second appearance in glory and majesty, did not 
imperfection and sinfulness can only be understood | mean to deny to the Saviour even in the days of 
on the vround of the godhead dwelling in Him. | his flesh a higher order of spiritual beauty, “ the 
The perfection of his humanity is the proof of his‘ glory of the only begotten of the Father “full of 
divinity. All other theories, the theory of enthu- grace and of truth,’ which shone through the veil 
siasm and self-deception, the theory of imposture, of his humanity, and which at times, as on the 
and the theory of mythical or legendary fiction, | mount of transfiguration, anticipated his future 
explain nothing, but substitute an unnatural mon-: glory. 
strosity for a supernatural miracle. Only a Jesus! ‘The first formal description of the personal ap- 
could have invented a Jesus. Even Renan must’ pearance of Christ, which, though not authentic and 
admit that “ whatever be the surprises of the future, | certainly not older than the fourth century, exerted 
Jesus will never be SuTpaserd: his worship will grow | great influence on the pictorial representations, is 
young without ceasing; his legend (?) will call forth | ascribed to the heathen Publius Lentulus, a sup- 
tears without end ; “his sufferings will melt the posed contemporary of Pilate and Vroconsul of 
noblest hearts; all ages will proclaim that, among | Judea, in an apocryphal Latin letter to the Roman 
the sous of men, there is none born greater than ' Senate which was first discovered in a MS. copy 
Jesus.” But this and similar admissions of modern | of the writings of Anselm of Canterbury, and is as 
infidels refute their own hypothesis, and have no | follows: — 
meaning unless we admit the truth of Christ’s| ‘In this time appeared a man, who lives till 
testiinony concerning his unity with the Father and | now, a man endowed with great powers. Men call 
his extraordinary claims which in the mouth of | Him a great prophet; his own disciples term Him 
every other man would be blasphemy or maddness,' the Son of God. His name is Jesus Christ. He 
while from his lips they excite no surprise and ap-| restores the dead to life, and cures the sick of all 
pear as natural and easy as the rays of the shining | manner of diseases. This man is of noble and well- 
sun. ‘The church of all ages and denominations | proportioned stature, with a face full of kindness 
in response to these claims worships and adores, | and yet firmness, so that the beholders both love 
exclaiming with Thomas: « My Lord and my God!"’| Him and fear Him. His hair is the color of wine, 
This is the testimony of the soul left to its deepest and golden at the root; straight, and without 
Instincts and noblest aspirations, the soul which’ lustre, but from the level of the ears curling and 
was originally made for Christ and finds in Him glossy, and divided down the centre after the fashion 
the selution of all moral problems, the satisfaction of the Nazarenes. His forehead is even and smooth, 
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his face without blemish, and enhanced by a tem- 
pered bloom. His countenance ingenuous and kind. 
Nose and mouth are in no way faulty. His beard 
is full, of the same color as his hair, and forked in 
form; his eyes blue, and extremely brilliant. In 
reproof and rebuke he is formidable; in exhortation 
and teaching, gentle and amiable of tongue. None 
have seen Him to laugh; but many, on the con- 
trary, to weep. His person is tall; his hands beau- 
tiful and straight. In speaking He is deliberate 
and grave, and little given to loquacity. In beauty 
surpassing most men.’ Another description is 
found in the works of the Greek theolovian John 
of Damascus of the 8th century. It ascribes to 
Christ a stately person, beautiful eyes, curly hair, 
“ black beard, yellow complexion and long fingers, 
like his mother.”’ 

On the yround of these descriptions and of the 
Abgar and the Veronica legends. arose a vast num- 
ber of pictures of Christ which are divided into two 
classes: the Salvator pictures, with the expression 
of calm serenity and dignity, without the faintest 
mark of grief, and the £cce Homo pictures of the 
suffering Saviour with the crown of thorns. But 
“no figure of Chris‘, in color, or bronze, or marble, 
can reach the ideal of perfect beauty which came 
forth into actual reality in the Son of God and Son 
of Man. The highest creations of art are here but 
feeble reflections of the original in heaven; yet 
prove the mighty influence which the living Christ 
continually exerts even upon the imagination and 
sentiment of the great painters and sculptors, and 
which He will exert to the end of the world.” 
(Schaff's History of the Church, vol. iii. p. 571.) 
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der Christusbiller, Berlin, 1843. Dr. Legis Gliick- 
seliz, Christus-Archdologie. Das Buch von Jesus 
Christus und seinem wahren Ebentilde, Prag, 1863, 
4to. Mrs. Jameson and lady Eastlake, The His- 
tory of our Lord as exemplified in Works of Art 
(with illustrations), 2d ed., 2 vols., Lond. 1865. 

P. S. 


JETHER (7° [string, cord, and abun- 


dance, residue]). 1. (lo0dp: Jethro.) Jethro, 
the father-in-law of Moses, is so called in Ex. iv. 
18 and the margin of A. V., though in the Heb.- 


Sam. text and Sam. version the reading is 1, 
as in the Syriac and Targ. Jon., one of Kennicott’s 
MSS., and a MS. of Targ. Onk., No. 16 in De 
Rossi's collection. 


2. (‘le0ép: Jether.) The firstborn of Gideon's 
seventy sons, who were all, with the exception of 
Jotham, the youngest, slain at Ophrah by Abime- 
Jech. At the time of his father’s victorious pursuit 
of the Midianites and capture of their kings he was 
still a lad on his first’ battle-field, and feared to 
draw his sword at Gideon's bidding, and avenge, as 
the representative of the family, the slaughter of 
hia kinsmen at Tabor (Judg. viii. 20). 


3. (1eGép in 1 K. ii. 5, 32; "108dp in 1 Chr. ii. 
17; the Alex. MS. has le@ep in all the passages: 
Jether.) The father of Amasa, captain-general of 
Absalom’s army. Jether is merely another form 
of Ithra (2 Sam. xvii. 25), the latter being prob- 
ably a corruption. He is described in 1 Chr. ii. 
17 as an Ishmaelite, which again is more likely to 
be correct than the ‘Israelite’? of the Heb. in 2 
Sam. xvii., or the “ Jezreelite”’ of the LXX. and 
Vulg. in the same passage. “ Ishmuelite'’ is said 
by the author of the Quest. Hebr. in lib. Reg. to 
have been the reading of the Hebrew, but there is 
no trace of it in the MSS. Qne MS. of Chronicles 
reads “ Israelite,’”’ as does the ‘Targum, which adds 
that he was called Jether the Ishmaelite, “ hecanse 
he girt his loins with the sword, to help David 
with the Arabs, when Abner sought to drive away 
David and all the race of Jease, who were not pure 
to enter the congregation of Jehovah on account 
of Ruth the Moabitess.”” According to Jarchi, 
Jether was an Israelite, dwelling in the land of 
Ishmael, and thence acquired his surname, like the 
house of Obededom the Gittite. Josephus calls 
him "le@dpons (Ant. vii. 10, § 1). He married 
Abigail, David's sister, probably during the sojourn 
of the family of Jesse in the land of Moab, under 
the protection of its king. 


4. The son of Jada, a descendant of Hezron, of 
the tribe of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 32). He died with- 
out children, and being the eldest son the succes- 
sion fell to his brother's family. 

&. The son of Ezra, whose name occurs in a dis- 
located passage in the genealogy of Judah (1 Chr. 
iv. 17). In the LXX the name is repeated: “and 
Jetber begat Miriain,” ete. By the author of the 
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Quest. Hebr. in Pur. he is said to have been 
Aaron, Ezra being another name for Amram. 

6. (‘leOnp; Alex. 1eOep.) The chief of a fam- 
ily of warriors of the line of Asher, and father of 
Jephunneh (1 Chr. vii. 38). He is probably the 
sume as Ithran in the preceding verse. One of 
Kennicott's MSS. and the Alex. had Jether in both 
cases. W. A. W. 


JETHETH (FN [pin, nail, Sim.]: "1e0ép3 
[Alex. IeBep, 1¢e0; Vat. in 1 Chr. le@er:] Je- 
theth), one of the phylarehs (A. V “dukes ”’) who 


came of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 40; 1 Chr. i. 51), 
enumerated separately from the genealocy of Esau's 
children in the earlier part of the chapter, ‘ accord- 


ing to their families, after their places, by their 
names,” and “according to their habitations in the 
land of their possession " (vv. 40-43). ‘This record 


of the Kdomite phylarchs may point specially to 


the places and habitations, or towns, named after, 


or occupied by them; and even otherwise, we may 


look tur some trace of their names, after the custom 
of the wandering tribes to leave such footprints in 
the changeless desert. Identifications of several in 
the list have been proposed: Jetheth, as far as the 
writer knows, has not been yet recovered. He may, 
however, be probably found if we adopt the likely 


suggestion of Simonis, SW = SV, “a nail,” 
‘a tent-pin,” etc. (and metaphorically “a prince,” 


ete., as being stuble, firm) = Arab. Se, rb, 


with the same signification. El-Wetideh, 35 gt 


(n. of unity of the former), is a place in Nejd, said 
to be in the Dahna (see IsHBAK); there is also a 
place called El-Wetid; and El-Wetidat (perhaps 
pl. of the first-named), which is the naine of moun- 
tains belonging to Benee "Abd-Allah Ibn Ghatfin 
( Marasid, 8. vv.). E. S. P. 


JETH LAH (TONS, é. ¢ Jithlah [high, 
elevated, Ges.; hill-place, Fiirst]: ScAadd; [Vat. 
Setdada:] Alex. [Ald. Comp.] "1e@ad: Jethela), 
one of the cities of the tribe of Van (Josh. xix. 
42), named with Ajalon and Thimnathah. In the 
Onomasticon it is mentioned, without any descrip- 
tion or indication of position, as "le@Ady. It has 
not since been met with, even by the indefatigable 
Tobler in his late Wandering in that district. G. 


JETH’RO (MM, &. e. Jithro [ preeminence, 
superiority]: *1o0dp: [Jethro]), called also Jether 
and Hobab; the son of REUEL, was priest or prince 
of Midian, both offices probably being combined in 
one person. Moses spent the forty years of his 
exile from Egypt with him, and married his daugh- 
ter Zipporah. By the advice of Jethro, Moses ap- 
pointed deputies to judge the congregation and 
share the burden of government with himself (Idx. 
xviii.). On account of his local knowledge he was 
entreated to remain with the Israelites throughout 
their journey to Canaan; his room, however, was 
supplied by the ark of the covenant, which super- 
naturally indicated the places for encamping (Num. 
x. 31, 33). The idea conveyed by the name of 
Jethro or Jether is probably that of excedlence ; 
and as Hobab may mean beloved, it is quite possi- 
ble that both appellations were given to the same 
person for similar reasons. That the custom of 
having more than one name was common among 
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the Jews we see in the case of Benjamin, Benoni; 
Solomon, Jedidiah, ete. 

{t is said in Ex. ii. 18 that the priest of Midian 
whose dauyliter Moses married was Reuel; after- 
wards, at ch. iii. 1, he is called Jethro, as also in 
ch. xviii.; but in Num. x. 29 « Hobab the son of 
Raguel the Midianite"’ is called Moses’ father-in- 
law: assuming the identity of Hobab and Jethro, 
we must suppose that “their father Reuel,’’ in Ex. 
ii. 18, was really their grandfather, and that the 
person who “said, How is it that ye are come so 
soon to-day ?’’ was the priest of ver. 16: whereas, 
proceeding on the hypothesis that Jethro and Ho- 
bab are not the same individual, it seenis dithcult to 
determine the relationship of Reuel, Jethro, Hobab, 
and Moses. The hospitality, freehearted and un- 
sought, which Jethro at once extended to the un- 
_ known homeless wanderer, on the relation of his 
daugliters that he had watered their flock, is a pic- 
ture of eastern manners no less true than lovely. 
We may perhaps suppose that Jethro, before his 
acquaintance with Moses, was not a worshipper of 
the true God. ‘Traces of this appear in the delay 
which Moses had suttered to take place with respect 
to the circumcision of his son (Ex. iv. 24-26): 
indeed it is even possible that Zipporah had after- 
wards been suljected to a kind of divorce (Ex. 


xviii. 2, monte), on account of her attachment 
to an alien creed, but that growing convictions 
were at work in the mind of Jethro, from the cir- 
cumstance of Israel's continued prosperity, till at 
last, acting upon these, he brought back his daugh- 
ter, and declared that his impressions were con- 
firmed, for ‘now he knew that the Lord was 
greater than all gods, for in the thing wherein they 
dealt proudly, he was above them: consequently 
we are told that “Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, 
took a burnt-offeriig and sacrifices for God: and 
Aaron came and all the elders of Israel to eat bread 
with Moses’ father-in-law before God; "’ as though 
to celebrate the event of his conversion. Whether 
or not the account given at Num. x. 29-32 refers 
to this same event, the narrative at Ex. xviii. 27 
coincides with Hobab's own words at Num. x. 30: 
and, comparing the two, we may suppose that 
Moses did not prevail upon his father-in-law to 
stay with the congregation. Calvin (in 5 lib. ALosia 
Comment.) understands vy. 31, 32 thus: “ Thou 
hast gone with us hitherto, and hast been to us 
instead of eves, and now what profit is it to thee 
if, having suffered so many troubles and difficulties, 
thou dost not go on with us to inherit the promised 
blessing ?*? And Mat. Henry imagines that Ho~ 
bab complied with this invitation, and that traces 
of the settlement of his posterity in the land of 
Canaan are apparent at Judg. i. 16 and 1 Sam. xv. 
6. Some, and among them Calvin, take Jethro 
and Penel to be identical, and call Hobab the 
brother-in-law of Moses. The present punctuation 
of our Bibles does not warrant this. Why, at 


Judg. i. 16, Moses’ father-in-law is called ‘D‘}? 
(Kenite, comp. Gen. xv. 19), or why, at Num. xii. 
1, Zipporah, if it be Zipporah, is called FWD, 
A. V. Ethiopian, is not clear. 

The Mohammedan name of Jethro is Shoaib 
(Koran, 7,11). There is a tale in the Midrash 
that Jethro was a counsellor of Pharaoh, who tried 
to dissuade him from slaughtering the Israelitish 
children, and consequently, on account of his clem- 
ency, was forced to flee into Midian, but was re- 
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warded by becoming the father-inlaw of Moves 
(see Weil's Biblical Legends, p. 93, nole). [Jz 
THER; HOBAB.] 8. L. 


JETUR (“AV [prob. nomadic camp or cir- 
cle}: "leroup, lerrodp, "Iroupaios; [Vat. in 1 Che. 
v. 19, Toupasay:] Jethur, (Jetur, /turei)), Gen. 
xxv. 15; 1 Chr. i. 31, v.19. [IruRr£a.] 


JEU’EL. 1. (DsAps [perh. treasure of 
God]: "leha; [Vat. TMeina:] Jehuel.) A chief 
man of Judah, one of the Bene-Zerah [sons of 
Z.|; apparently at the time of the first settlement 
in Jerusalem (1 Chr. ix. 6; comp. 2). 

2. (TeouhA 3 Alex. leounA: Gebel.) One of the 
Bene-Adonikam [sons of A.] who returned to Je- 
rusalem with Esdras (1 Esdr. viii. 89). (-TRrEW.] 

For other occurrences of this name see J KIEL. 


JEUSH (WAD* [collecting or hastening): 
"leovs, leovaA, "Ievs, "laovs, "leds, "leds: Jehkus, 
Jaus). 

1. [leods, "IeovA; Alex. in Gen. xxxvi. 14, 
Jeus: Jehus.] Son of Esau, by Aholibamah, the 
daughter of Anah, the son of Zibeon the Hivite 
(Gen. xxxvi. 5, 14, 18; 1 Chr. i. 33). It appears 
from Gen. xxxvi. 20-25, that Anah is a man’s name 
(not a woman's, as might be thought from ver. 2), 
and by comparison with ver. 2, that the Horites 
were Hivites. Jeush was one of the Edomitish 
dukes (ver. 18). The Cethib has repeatedly W°D%, 
Jeish. ; 

2. [laovs; Alex. lews.] Head of a Benjamite 
house, which existed in David's time, son of Bil 
han, son of Jediael (1 Chr. vii. 10, 11). 

3. [‘Iwds; Alex. omits: Jus.) <A Levite, of 
the house of Shimei, of the family of the Gershon- 
ites. He and his brother Beriah were reckoned 
as one house in the census of the Levites taken in 
the reign of David (1 Chr. xxiii. 10, 11). 

4. [‘Ieovs; Vat. Iaov@; Alex. omits: Jehus.] 
Son of Rehoboam king of Judah, by Abihail, the 
daughter of Eliab, the son of Jesse (2 Chr. xi. 18, 
19). A. C. H. 


JEUZ (VAD® [counseliny]: leBots; [Vat- 
I3ws;] Alex. leous: Jehus), head of a Benjamite 
house in an olsscure genealogy (1 Chr. viii. 10), 
apparently son of Shaharaim and Hodesh his third 
wife, and born in Moab. A. C. H. 


JEW (YT) [patronym., see JUDAH]: "lov 
Saios: Judeus, i.e. Judean; ‘lovBaite, Ksth. 
viii. 17, (Gal. it. 145 "Iovdainds, 2 Mace. viii. 11, 
xiii. 21; "Iovdainws, ‘as do the Jews,” Gal. ii. 14; 


FY TV, ‘lovdaiori, “in the Jews’ language,” 
2K. xviii. 26, 28; 2 Chron. xxxii. 18; Neb. iii. 
24: Is. xxxvi. 11, 13]). This name was properly 
applied to a member of the kingdom of Judah after 
the separation of the ten tribes. In this sense it 
occurs twice in the second book of Kings, 2 K. 
xvi. 6, xxv. 25, and seven times in the later chap- 
ters of Jeremiah: Jer. xxxii. 12, xxxiv. 9 (in con- 
nection with Hebrew), xxxviii. 19, xl. 12. xh. 3, 
xliv. 1, lii. 28. After the Return the word received 
a larger application. Partly from the predominance 
of the members of the old kingdom of Judah amung 
those who returned to Palestine, partly froni the 
identification of Judah with the religious ideas and 
hopes of the people, all the members of the new 
state were called Jews (Judseans), and the name 
was extended to the remnants of the race scattered 
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throughout the nations (Dan. iii. 8, 12; Ezr. iv. 
12, 23, &c.; Neh. i. 2, ii. 16, v. 1, &c.; Esth. iii. 
4 ff., etc. Cf. Jos. Ant. xi. 5, § 7, éxaf@noay 3e 
Td Svoua (lovdator) & fs nucpas dvéBnoay ex 
BaBvAwvos awd THs "lovda muAns .. .): 

Under the name of « Judsans," the people of 
Israel wer: known to classical writers. ‘Ihe most 
famous and interesting notice by a heathen writer 
is that of Tacitus (//ist. v. 2 ff; ef. Orelli's A2- 
cursus). The trait of extreme exclusiveness with 
which he specially charged them is noticed by many 
other writers (Juv. Sat. xiv. 103; Diod. Sie. £el. 
34, 1; Quint. /nst. iii. 7, 21). The account of 
Strabo (xvi. p. 760 ff.) is more favorable (ef. Just. 
xxxvi. 2), but it was impossible that a stranger 
could clearly understand the meaning of Judaism 
as a discipline and preparation for a universal relig- 
ion (bf. C. Meier, Juduica, seu veterum scriplorum 
profunorum de rebus Jrudaicis fragmenta, Jenae, 
1832). 

The force of the title "lov3aios is seen particu- 
larly in the Gospel of St. John. While the other 
evangelists scarcely ever use the word except in 
the title “King of the Jews "’ (as given by Gen- 
tiles),¢ St. John, standing within the boundary of 
the Christian age, very rarely uses any other term 
to describe the opponents of our Lord. The name, 
indeed, appeared at the close of the Apostle's life to 
be the true antithesis to Christianity, as describing 
the limited and definite form of a national religion ; 
but at an earlier stage of the progress of the faith, 
it was contrasted with Greek (“EAAny) as implying 
an outward covenant with God (Kom. i. 16, ii. 9, 
10; Col. iii. 11, &.). In this sense it was of 
wider application than /febrew, which was the 
correlative of Hellenise [HELLENIST], and marked 
a division of language subsisting within the entire 
body, and at the same time less expre-sive than 
Israelite, which brought out with especial clearness 
the privileges and hopes of the children of Jacob 
(2 Cor. xi. 22; John i. 47; 1 Mace. i. 43, 53, and 
often). 

The history of Judaism is divided by Jost — the 
most profound writer who has investigated it — 
into two great eras, the first extending to the close 
of the collections of the oral laws, 536 B. c. — 600 
A. D.: the second reaching to the present time. 
According to this view the first is the period of 
original development, the second of formal construc- 
tion; the one furnishes the constituent elements, 
the second the varied shape of the present faith. 
But as far as Judaism was a great stage in the Di- 
vine revelation, its main interest closes with the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 70 A. D. From that 
date its present living force was stayed, and its 
history is a record of the human shapes in which 
the Divine truths of earlier times were enshrined 
and hidden. The old age (aidéy) passed away, and 
the new age began when the Holy City was finally 
wrested from its citizens and the worship of the 
Temple closed. 


Yet this shorter period from the Return to the 
destruction of Jerusalem was pregnant with great 
changes. Four different dynasties in succession 
directed the energies and influenced the character 
of the Jewish nation. The dominion of Persia 
(536-333 B. C.), of Greece (333-167 RB. C.), of the 
Asmonzans (167-63 b. C.), of the Herods (40 B. c., 
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70 A. D.) sensibly furthered in various ways the 
discipline of the people of God, and prepared the 
way for a final revelation. An outline of the char- 
acteristic features of the several periods is given in 
other articles. Briefly it may be said that the su- 
premacy of Persia was marked by the growth of 
organization, order, ritual [CyRUSs; DISPERSION 
OF THE JEWs], that of Greece by the spread of 
liberty, and speculation [ALEXANDER; ALEXAN- 
DRIA; HELLENISTS], that of the Asmonsans by 
the strenvthening of independence and faith [Mac- 
CABEES], that of the Herods by the final separa- 
tion of the elements of temporal and spiritual do- 
minion into antagonistic systems [HEROD]; and 
so at lenvth the inheritance of six centuries, paiu- 
fully won in times of exhaustion and persecution 
and oppression, was transferred to the treasury of 
the Christian Church. B. F. W. 


JEW OTT: [‘Iovdatos: Judeus}), JEWS 


(OFT, Ch. PATA in Ezr. and Dan.). 
Originally “man, or men of Judah.” The term 
first makes its appearance just before the Captivity 
of the ten tribes, and then is used to denvte the 
men of Judah who held Elath, and were driven out 
by Rezin king of Syria (2 K. xvi. 6). Elath had 
been taken by Azariah or Uzziah, and made a col- 
ony of Judah (2 K. xiv. 22). The men of Judah 
in prison with Jeremiah (Jer. xxxii. 12) are called 
“Jews '' in our A. V., as are those who deserted 
to the Chaldwans (Jer. xxxviii. 19), and the frag- 
ments of the tribe which were dispersed in Moab, 
Idlom, and among the Ammonites (Jer. xl. 11). 
Of these latter were the confederates of Ishmael 
the son of Nethaniah, who were of the blood-royal 
of Judah (Jer. xli. 3). The fugitives in Egvpt 
(Jer. xliv. 1) belonged to the two tribes, and were 
distinguished by the name of the more important; 
and the same general term is applied to those who 
were carried captive by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. lii. 
28, 30) as well as to the renmant which was left in 
the land (2 K. xxv. 25; Neh. i. 2. ii. 16, &c.). 
That the term Jéhudi or “ Jew” was in the latter 
history used of the members of the tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin without distinction is evident from 
the case of Mordecai, who, though of the tribe of 
Benjamin, is called a Jew (Esth. ii. 5, &c.), while 
the people of the Captivity are called “the people 
of Mordecai"? (Esth. iii. 6). After the Captivity 
the appellation was universally given to thuse who 
returned from Babylon. W. A. W. 

JEWEL. [Precious STones.] 

JEW’ESS (‘lovdala: Judea), a woman of 
Hebrew birth, without distinction of tribe (Acta 
xvi. 1, xxiv. 24). It is applied in the former pas- 
sage to Eunice the mother of Timothy, who was 
unquestionably of Hebrew origin (comp. 2 Tim. iii. 
15), and in the latter to Drusilla, the wife of Felix 
and daughter of Herod Agrippa I. 

JEW’ISH Clovdaixds: Judaicus), of or be. 
longing to Jews: an epithet applied to the rabbin- 
ical leyends against which the elder apostle warns 
his younger brother (Tit. i. 14). 

JEWRY (TT : "IovSala: Judea), the same 
word elsewhere rendered JUDAH and Jup.®A. It 


occurs but once in the 0. T., Dan. v. 13, in which 
verse the Hebrew is translated both by Judah and 


a TS 


@ The exceptions are, Matt. xxvill. 15 (a note of the | Gospel); Mark vil. 8 (a similar note); Luke vil. 2 
evangelist of later date than the substance of the | xxiii. 51. 
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Jewry: the A. V. retaining the latter as it stands | Gesenius in voc.), wife of Ahab, king of Israel, and 
In Coverdale, Tyndale, and the Geneva Bible. The mother of Athaliah, queen of Judah, and Ahaziah 
Variation possibly arose from a too faithful imitation | and Joram, kings of Israel@ She was a Pheni- 
of the Vulg., which has Juda and Juhen. Jewry! cian princess, daughter of “ Ethbeal king of the 
comes to us through the Norman-French, and is: Zidonians "' (or Ithobal king of the Syriana and 
of frequent occurrence in Old English. It is found Sidonians, Menander qjnul Joseph. Ant. viii. 13, 
besides in 1 Esdr. i. 32, ii. 4, iv. 49, v. 7, 8, 57,/§ 23 ¢. Apion, i. 18). Her marriage with Ahab 
vi. 1, viii. 81, ix. 8; Bel, 33; 2 Mace. x. 245) was a turning point in the history of Israel. Nut 
Luke xxiii. 5; John vii. 1. [The eariier English | only was the union with a Canaanitish wife unpre- 
versions have generally “ Jewry ” (Jurte) for Ju-| cedented in the northern kingdom, but the charac- 
diea in the N. I. See Trench, Authorized Ver-| ter of the queen gave additional force and signifi- 
tion, p. 49, 2d ed. — H.] cance to what might else have been regarded merely 

, S7779). | 88 8 commercial and political measure, natural to 2 
ae ee sta - aA king devoted, as was Ahab, to the arts of peace 
aaa fe ci Ny . te ee re icies saa and the splendor of regal luxury. She Was a wo 
Vulgate (Juduicé). The term ig aly used of ibe man in whom, with the reckless and licentions 


habits of an oriental queen, were united the stern- 
language of the two southern tribes after the Cap- EI - dia Phesic 
tivity of the northern kingdom (2 K. xviii 26, 28: est and fiercest qualities inherent in the Phoenician 


, ee as - people. The royal family of Tyre was remarkable 
2 ue rays ae riage 11, 13), aie > that at that time both for its religious fanaticism and 
Oy Te ee, captives who returned (Neh. xiii. its savage temper. Her father Ethbaal united with 
24). It therefore denotes as well the pure Hebrew his royal office the priesthood of the goddess As 
as the dialect acquired during the Captivity, which tarte, and had come to the throne by the isiumig 
was characterized by Aramaic forms and idioms. : : 


: : : : of his predecessor Phelles (Joseph. ¢. Aptm, i. 181. 
Elsewhe bs (Is. xix. 18) um the poetical language of The next generation included within itself Sich#us, 
Isaiah it is called “ the lip of Canaan.” 


or Matyenes, king and priest of Baal, the murderer 
* JEWS’ RELIGION (2 Mace. viii. 1, xiv. | Pygmalion, and Elisa or Dido, foundress of Car- 
38; Gal. i. 14,15). (Jupatso.] 


thage (7.). Of this stock came Jezebel. In her 
SEELANWATL GFT (ohn Shh era esr sae rept 

"E(ovias [ Vat. FA.] Alex. le(omtas in Jer. xl. 8: ; 

TTT, "A(apfas in Jer. xlii. 1: Jezonias), the son 


of his sons, her influence was the evil genius «f 

the dynasty. Through the marriage of ber dauch- 
of Hoshaiah, the Maachathite, and one of the eap-| ter Athaliah with the king of J udah, it extended 
tains of the forces, who had escaped from JJerusa. | ¢¥e!! to the rival kingdom. The wild license of 
Jem during the final attack of. the beleaguering her life, the mayical fascination ot her arts c 
army of the Chaldwans. In the consequent pur- her character, became a proverb in the nation (2 
suit which resulted in the capture of Zedekiah, the 
army was scattered from him and dispersed through- 


K. ix. 22). Long afterwards her name lived as 
out the open country among the neighboring Am- 


the byword for all that was execrable, and in the 
Apocalypse it is given to a church or an individual * 

monites and Moabites, watching from thence the 

progress of events. When the Babylonians had 


in Asia Minor, combining in like manner fanaticism 
and profligacy (Kev. ii. 20). If we may trust the 
departed, Jezaniah, with the men under his com. | 2Um™bers of the text, she must have married Ahab 
mand, was one of the first who returned to Geda- 
liah at Mizpah. In the events which followed the 


before his accession. He reigned 22 years: ard 
12 years from that time her grandson Ahaziah ws 
assassination of that officer Jezaniah took a proin- 
inent part. He joined Johauan in the pursuit of 


21 years of age. Her daughter Athaliah must 
have been born therefore at least 37 years before. 

Ishmael and his murderous associates, and in the| The first effect of her influence was the inume 

general consternation and distrust which ensued he 

became one of the foremost advocates of the mi- 


diate establishment of the | henician worship on a 
grand scale in the court of Ahab. At her talle 
gration into Egypt, so strongly opposed by Jere- 
miah. Indeed in their interview with the prophet 


were supported no less than 450 prophets of Baal, 
at the Khan of Chinham, when words ran high, 


and 400 of Astarte (1 K. xvi. 31, 82, xvili. 19%. 
Jezaniah (there called Azariah) was apparently the 


The prophets of Jehovah, who up to this time had 
found their chief refuge in the northern Kingdem, 
leader in the dispute, and for once took precedence 
of Johanan (Jer. xliii. 2). In 2 K. xxv. 23 he is 


were attacked by her orders and put to the swond 
called JAAZANIAH, in which form the name was 


(1 K. xviii. 13; 2 K. ix. 7). When at last the 
people, at the instigation of Elijah, rose against her 
easily corrupted into Azariah, or Zechariah, as one 
MS. of the LXX. reads it. The Syriac and Jo- 


ministers, and slaughtered them at the foot of 
Carmel, and when Ahab was terrified into submis- 
seplius follow the Hebrew. Inthe LXX. his father’s 
nan:3 is Maaseiah. 


sion, she alone retained her presence of mind; and 
JEZEBEL (30S: LXX. and N.T.'te(a- 














































when she received in the palace of Jezreel the tid- 


ings that her religion was all but destroyed (1 K. 

=! xix. 1), her only answer was one of those fearful 
Bnd; Joseph. "Te(aBdan: Jezabel: probably a 
name, like Agnes, siguifying “ chaste,” sine cvitu, 


vows which have made the leaders of Semitic 
nations so terrible whether for gord or evil — 
i se 
@ Amongst the Spanish Jews the name of Jezebel 
was given to Jaabella * the Catholic,” in consequence 
of the detestation in which her memory was held as 
their persecutor (Ford's Handtonk of Spain, 2d ed. 
p. 486). Whether the name Iaabella was originally 
connected with that of Jezebel is doubtful. 
6 According to the reading of A. V. and the older 





versions, it is ryy yuratcd cov, “thy wife.” In that 
case she must be the wife of the “angel:” and the 
expression would thus confirm the interpretation 
which makes “the angel” to be the bishop or pre 
siding officer of the Church of Thyatira ; and the 
woman would thus be his wife. 
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expressed in a message to the very man who, as it 
might have seemed but an hour before, had her 
life in his power: “As surely as thou art Elijah 
and as / am Jezebel (LX X.) so may God do to 
me and more also, if by this time to-morrow | 
make not thy life as the life of one of them”’ 
(1 K. xix. 2). Elijah, who had encountered un- 
daunted the king and the whole force of the 
prophets of Baal, “ feared"? (LXX.) the wrath of 
the awful queen, and fled for his life beyond the 
furthest limits of Israel (1 K. xix. 3). [ELian.] 

The next instance of her power is still more 
characteristic and complete. When she found her 
husband cast down by his disappointment at being 
thwarted by Naboth, she took the matter into her 
own hands, with a spirit which reminds us of 
Clytemnestra or Lady Macbeth. * Dost thou now 
govern the kingdom of Israel? (play the king, 
WOLES Baciréa, LXX). Arise and eat bread and 
let thine heart be merry, and / will give thee the 
vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite” (1 K. xxi. 7). 
She wrote a warrant in Ahab's name, and sealed 
it with his seal. It was couched in the ofticial 
language of the Israelite law —a solemn fast — 
witnesses — a charge of blasphemy — the author- 
ized punishment of stoning. ‘To her, and not to 
Ahab, was sent the announcement that the royal 
wishes were accomplished (1 K. xxi. 14), and she 
bade her husband go and take the vacant property , 
and on her accordingly fell the prophet: 8 curse, as 
well as on her husband (1 K. xxi. 23). 

We hear no more of her for a long period. But 
she survived Ahab by 14 years, and ‘still, ag queen- 
mother (after the oriental custom), was a great 
personage in the court of her sons, and, as such, 
became the special mark for vengeance when Jehu 
advanced against Jezreel to overthrow the dynasty 
of Ahab. « What peace so long as the whoredoms 
of thy mother Jezebel and her witchcrafts are so 
many?" (2 K. ix. 22). But in that supreme 
hour of her house the spirit of the aged queen rose 
within her, equal to the dreadful emergency. She 
was in the palace, which stood by the gute of the 
city, overlooking the approach from the east. Be- 
neath lay the open space under the city walls. 
She determined to face the destroyer of her family, 
whom she saw rapidly advancing in his chariot.¢ 
She painted her eyelids in the eastern fashion with 
antimony, so as to give a darker border to the 
eyes, and make them look larger and brighter 
(Keil), possibly in order to induce Jehu, after the 
manner of eastern usurpers, to take her, the widow 
of his predecessor, for his wife,? but more probably 
as the last act of regal splendor.c She tired 
(* made good ’’) her head, and, looking down upon 
him from the high latticed window in the tower 
(Joseph. Ant. ix. 6, § 4), she met him by an allu- 
sion to a former act of treason in the history of 
her adopted country, which conveys a different ex- 


@ A graphic conception of this scene occurs in 
Racine’s Afhalte, Act II. Se. 6. 

6 According to the explanation of 8. Ephrem Syrus 
ad loc. 

e *The A. V. (2 K. ix. 80) renders the Hebrew 


(PID i A\2po] Dwr), in the text, painted her 
face : "? but in the margin more strictly, * put her eyes 
in painting (or “in paint’). The act referred to is 
a familiar one among Syrian women at the present 
time. ‘They ‘paint’ or blacken the eyelids and 
brows with £54!, and prolong the application in a de- 
Jreasing pencil, so as to lengthen and reduce the eye 
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pression, according as we take one or other of the 
ditferent interpretations given to it. (1.) “ Was 
there peace to Zimri, who slew his ‘lord’? as if 
to remind Jehu, now in the fullness of his triumph, 
how Omri, the founder of the dynasty which he 
was destroying, had himself come into power as 
the avenger of Zimri, who had murdered Baasha, 
as he now had murdered Jehoram: or (2) a direct 
address to Jehu, as a second Zimri: “Is it 
peace?” (following up the question of her son in 
2 K. ix. 31). “Is it peace, O Zimri, slayer of his 
lord?"? (So Keil and LXX. 4 eiphyn ZauBpl 6 
goveuths tov Kxuplov abrov;) Or (3) “ Peace to 
Zimri, who slew his ‘lord’ ’’ — (according to Jo- 
sephus, Ant. ix. 6, § 4, adds SovAos 6 axonrel- 
vas Toy Seanorhy) —which again may be taken 
either as an ironical welcome, or (according to 
Ewaid, iii. 166, 260) as a reminder that as Zimri 
had spared the seravlio of Baasha, so she was pre- 
pared to welcome Jehu. The general character of 
Jezebel, and the doubt as to the details of the his- 
tory of Zimri, would lead us rather to adopt the 
sterner view of her speech. Jehu looked up from 
his chariot — and his answer, again, is variously 
given in the LXX. and in the Hebrew text. In 
the former he exclaims, “ Who art thou? — Come 
down to me."’ In the latter, “ Who is on my side, 
who?’ In either case the issue is the same. ‘Two 
or three eunuchs of the royal harem show their 
faces at the windows, and at his command dashed 4 
the ancient princess down froin the chamber. She 
fell immediately in front of the conqueror’s chariot. 
The blood flew from her mangled corpse over the 
palace-wall behind, and over the adyaucing horses 
in front. The merciless destroyer passed on; and 
the last remains of life were trampled out by the 
horses’ hoofs. The body was left in that open 
space called in modern eastern language “ the 
mounds,”’ where offal is thrown from the city-walls. 
The dogs of eastern cities, which prowl around 
these localities, and which the present writer met 
on this very spot by the modern village which oc- 
cupies the site of Jezreel, pounced upon this unex- 
pected prey. Nothing was left by them but the 
hard portions of the human skeleton, the skull, 
the hands, and the feet. Such was the sight which 
met the eyes of the messengers of Jehu, whom he 
had sent from his triumphal banquet, struck with 
a momentary feeling of compassion for the fall of 
so much greatness. ‘Go, see now this cursed 
woman and bury her, for she is a king’s daughter.” 
When he heard the fate of the body, he exclaimed 
in words which no doubt were long remembered as 
the epitaph of the greatest and wickedest of the 
queens of Israel — + This is the word of Jehovah, 
which He spake by his servant Elijah the Tishhite, 
saying, In the portion¢ of Jezrcel shall the dovs 
eat the flesh of Jezebel; and the carcase of Jezebel 
shall be as dung on the face of the earth; so that 


in appearnnce to what is called almond shape. .... 
The powder from which AdA/ i3 made is collected from 
burning almond shells, or frankincense, and is in- 
tensely black. Antimony, and various ores of lead, 
are alzo employed. The powder is applied by a small 
probe of wood, ivory, or silver, called meel.*” (Thome 
son, Land and Book, ti. 184.) For figures of the 
instruments used in the process, see also the work re- 
ferred to. H. 


d ony, dash,’’ as from a precipice (Ps. cxli. 6). 
¢ DOF, * smooth field.” 
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they shall not say, This is Jezebel’ (2 K. ix. 
37). A.P.S 


JEZE’LUS (le(HAos; [Vat. TeOnAos ?] Zech- 
1. The same as JAHAZIEL (1 Esdr. viii. 


oleus). 
382). 


2. ([leGHAos:] Jehelus.) JEntEt, the father 


of Obadiah (1 Esdr. viii. 35). 


JE/ZER (TBS [ formation, image): "locdap 


in Gen. xlvi. 24; "lege , Num. xxvi. 49, Alex. 
leopt; ’Aohp, 1 Chr. vii. 13, Alex. Saap, [Vat. 
Ioceinp, Comp. Ald. "leooép:] Fein) tlie third 


son of Naphtali, and father of the family of the 


Jezerites, who were numbered in the plains of 
Moab. 


JE’ZERITES, THE (WW: 8 “lecep! 


[Vat. -pe:], Alex. o Leops: Jeseritz). A family 
of the tribe of Naphtali, descendants of Jezer (Num. 
xxvi. 49). 

JEZVAH (71°° [ichom Jehovah sprinkles, 
or expiites] : "Aa; [Vat. Ace, FA. Adera ?] 
Jeziz), properly Yizzivyah, a descendant of Parosh, 
and one of those among the laymen after the return 
from Babylon who had married strange wives, and 
at Ezra’s bidding had promised to put them away 
(Ezr. x. 25). In 1 Esdr. ix. 26 he is called Eppras. 
The Syriac of Ezra reads Jezeniah. 

JE/ZIEL (UNM, Keri SN, which is the 
reading of some MSS. [assembly of God]: “lwha: 
FA. A¢imA; [Ald. laGiha; Comp. ’ECiha:] Jaziel), 
one of the skilled Benjamite archers or slingers who 
joined David in his retreat at Ziklag. He was 
probably the son of Azmaveth of Bahurim, one of 
David's heroes (1 Chr. xii. 3). In the Syriac Jeziel 
is omitted, and the sons of Azmaveth are there 
Pelet and Berachah. 

JEZLVAH (FUT [Jehovah delivers, 
First]: "le(afas; [Vat. Zapeia;] Alex. Eqvra: 
(Comp. Ald. *IeCeAla: Jezlic]), one of a long list 
of Benjamite heads of houses, sons of Elpaal, who 
dwelt at Jerusalem (1 Chr. viii. 18). 

A. C. H. 


JEZO’AR ("T83 [shining, brilliant, as a 
verb]: i i Isnar), the son of Helah, one of the 


wives of Asher, the father or founder of Tekoa, and 
posthumous son of Hezron (1 Chr. iv. 7). ‘The 


Keri has ITE) ‘‘and Zohar,” which was followed 
by the LXX. and by the A. V. of 1611. [Zoan, 
at the end.] 


JEZRAHYVAH (ANTI [Jehorah causes 
to break forth, i.e. into life}: [Vat. Alex. FA. 
omit; FA.3] Te¢pias; [Comp. Ald. "TeCoup :) 
Jezrain), a Levite, the leader of the choristers at 
the solemn dedication of the wall of Jerusalem 
under Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 42). The singers had 
built themselves villages in the environs of the city, 
and the Oasis of the Jordan, and with the minstrels 
they gathered themselves together at the first sum- 
mons to keep the dedication with gladness. 

JEZREEL (ONY7T [God will sow or 
scatter}: ‘IeCpafha: [Vat. A(pand; Alex.) eé- 
oeand, Alex.* Ie(pind:] Jezrahel), according to the 


received text. a descendant of the father or founder 
of Etam, of the line of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 3). But 





a In Jos. Ant. vill. 13, § 6, it is called “legpdyAa, 
Kapov mods; in vill. 18, § T "Igdpow mods singly ; 


36, 
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as the verse now stands, we must supply some such 
word ag “ families;"' ‘these (are the families of) 
the father of Etam.’’ Both the LX.X. and Vuly. 


read “JD, “sons,” for SDN, «father, and six 


of Kennicott's MSS. have the same, while in two 
of De Rossi's the readings are combined. The 
Syriac is singularly different from all: “And 
these are the sons of Aminodob, Achizar el, etc., 
Neshmo, and Dibosh,” the last clause of ver. 3 
being entirely omitted. But, although the Syriac 
text of the Chronicles is so corrupt as to be of little 
authority in this case, there can be no doubt that 
the genealogy in vy. 3, 4 is 80 confused as to 
be attended with almost insuperable ditticulties. 
Tremellius and Junius regard Etam as the proper 
name of a person, and Jezreel as one of his suns, 
while Bertheau considers them both names of 
places. ‘The Targum on Chron. has, “ And these 
are the Rabbis dwelling at Etam, Jezreel,"’ etc. In 
ver. 4 Hur is referred to as the ancestor of this 
branch of the tribe of Judah, and therefore, if the 
present text be adopted, we must read, “ and these, 
namely, Abi-Etam, Jezreel,” ete. But the prob- 
ability is that in ver. 3 a clause has been omitted. 
W. A. W. 


JEZREEL (YN [see above] : LXX. 


lecpada, [le(pada, 'le(paha, 'Eopad; Alex. also 
I(pand, IopanaA, le(aBed, etc.: Vule. Jezrahel, 
Jezraél, Jesraél,| Joseph. "leopdnAa, Ant. viii. 
13, § 6, "leopdeda, -Ant. ix. 6, § 4, "I(dpa,? Ant. 
viii. 15, §§ 4, 6: "EadphAwp, or EcdphAwy, Jud. 
i. 8, iv. 6: "EodpdnAa, Eusebius and Jerome. in 
Onomasticon, voce Jczrael, Latinized into Stradel. 
See Bordeaux Pilgrim in /tin. Hierosol. p. 586). 
Its modern name is Zerin, which is in fact the 
same word, and which first appears in William of 
Tyre (xxi. 26) as Gerin (Gerinum), and Benjamin 
of Tudela as Zerzin. The history of the identitica- 
tion of these names is well given in Robinson, B. RB. 
Ist ed. iii. 163, 165, and is curious as an example 
of the tenacity af a local tradition, in spite of the 
carelessness of modern travellers. 

The name is used in 2 Sam. ii. 9 and (?) iv. 4, 
and Hos. i. 5, for the valley or plain between Gilloa 
and Little Hermon; and to this plain, in its widest 
extent, the general form of the name Esdraelon 
(first used in Jud. i. 8) has been applied in modern 
times. It is probably from the richness of the plain 
that the name is derived, “ God has sown,’ “ God’s 
sowing." For the events connected with this great 
battle-field of Palestine, see EspRAELON. 

In its more limited sense, as applied to the city, 
it first appears in Josh. xix. 18, where it is men- 
tioned as a city of Issachar, in the neixhborhood 
of Chesulloth and Shunem; and it had citizens 
(1 K. xxi. 1-3), elders, and nobles of its own (1 K. 
xxi. 8-11). But its historical importance dates 
from the reign of Ahab; who chuse it for his chief 
residence, as Omri had chosen Samaria, and Baasha 
Tirzah. 

The situation of the modern village of Zerin still 
remains to show the fitness of his choice. It is on 
one of the gentle swells which rise out of the fertile 
plain of Esdraelon; but with two peculiarities which 
mark it out from the rest. One is its strength. 
On the N. E. the hill presents a steep rocky descent 
of at least 100 feet (Robinson, Ist ed. iii. 162). 





in vill. 15, §§ 4, 6, "Igapa. Various readings are given 
of "ledpa, ‘Axdpov, "Agapov, "A¢apa. 
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The other is its central locality. It stands at the 
opening of the middle branch of the three eastern 
forks of the plain, and looks straight towards the 
wide western level; thus commanding the view 
towards the Jordan on the east (2 K. ix. 17), and 
visible from Carmel on the west (1 K. xviii. 46). 
In the neizhborhood, or within the town prob- 
ably, was a temple and grove of Astarte, with an 
establishment of 400 priests supported by Jezebel 
(1 K. xvi. 33; 2 K. x. 11). The palace of Ahab 
(1 K. xxi. 1, xviii. 46), probably containing his 
‘ivory house '’ (1 K. xxii. 39), was on the eastern 
side of the city, forming part of the city wall (comp. 
1 K. xxi. 1; 2 K. ix. 25, 30, 33). The seravlio, 
in which Jezebel lived, was on the city wall, and 
had a high window facing eastward (2 K. ix. 30). 
Close by, if not forming part of this seraglio (as 
Josephus supposes, otaca éx) tov wup-you, -Ant. 
ix. 6, § 4), was a watch-tower, on which a sentinel 
stood, to give notice of arrivals from the disturbed 
district beyond the Jordan (2 K. ix. 17). This 
watch-tower, well-known as “ the tower in Jezrecl,”’ 
may possibly have been the tower or “ migdol ’’ near 
which the Eyyptian army was encamped in the 
battle between -Necho and Josiah (//erod. ii. 159). 
An ancient square tower which stands amongst the | 
hovels of the modern village may be its representa- 
tive. The gateway of the city on the east was also | 
the gateway of the palace (2 K. ix. 34). Tmme- , 
diately in front of the gateway, and under the city 
wall, was an open space, such as existed betore the 
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of Goliath’? (Robinson, Bibl. Res. iii. 69). This 
last name, which it still bears, is derived from a 
tradition mentioned by the Bordeaux Pilgrim, that 
here David killed Goliath. The tradition may be a 
confused reminiscence of many battles fought in its 
neighborhood (Ritter, Jordan, p. 416); or the word 
may be a corruption of “ Gilead,” supposing that 
to be the ancient name of Gilboa, and thus explain- 
ing Judg. vii. 3, “depart from Mount Gil 
(Schwarz, 334). 

According to Josephus (Ant. viii. 15, §§ 4, 6), 
this spring, and the pool attached to it, was the 
spot where Naboth and his sons were executed, 
where the dogs and swine licked up their blood and 
that of Ahab, and where the harlots bathed in the 
blood-stained water (LX.X). But the natural in- 
ference from the present text of 1 K. xxii. 38 makes 
the scene of these events to be the pool of Samaria. 
[See NABoTH. ] 

With the fall of the house of Ahab the glory of 
Jezreel departed. No other king is described as 
living there, and the name was so deeply associated 
with the family of its founder, that when the Divine 
retribution overtook the house of their destroyer, 

the eldest child of the prophet Hosea, who was to 
be a living witness of the coming vengeance, was 
called “ Jezreel; ’’ “for I will avenge the blood of 
Jezreel upon the house of Jehu .. . and at that 
day I will break the bow of Israel in the valley of 
| Jezreel ; . and great shall be the day of Jez- 
reel” (Hos. i. 4, 5,11). And then out of that 





neighboring city of Bethshan (2 Sam. xxi. 12), and} day and place of humiliation the name is to go 
is usually found. by the walls of eastern cities, under, back to its original signification as derived from 
the name of “the mounds ’”’ (see Arabian Nights, the beauty and fertility of the rich plain, and to 
passim), whence the dogs, the scavengers of the! become a pledge of the revived be: uty and richness 


East, prowled in search of offal (2 K. ix. 25). Iere 
Jezebel met with her end (2 K. ix. 35). [JEZEBEL.] | 
A little further east, but adjoining to the royal 
domain (1 K. xxi. 1), was a smooth tract of land 
cleared out of the uneven valley (2 K. ix. 24), 
which belonged to Nahoth, a citizen of Jezreel 


(2 K. ix. 25), by an hereditary right (1 K. xxi. 3):! 


but the royal gereunds Were so near that it would 


have been easily turned into a garden of herbs for ' 


the royal use (1 K. xxi. 2). Here Elijah met 
* Ahab, Jehu, and Bidkar (1 K. xxi. 17); and here 
Jehu met Joram and Ahaziah (2 K. ix. 21, 25). 
[Evwan ; dev.) 
Naboth was here or at Samaria is a doubtful ques- 
tion. [NaAnori.] 

Still in the same eastern direction are two! 
springs, one 12 minutes from the town, the other, 
20 minutes (Robinson, Ist ed. iii. 167). This latter | 
spring “flows from under a sort of cavern in the 
wall of conglomerate rock, which here forms the 
lnse of Gilboa. The water is excellent; and issuing 
from crevices in the rocks, it spreads out at once 
into a fine limpid pool, 40 or 50 feet in diameter, 
full of fish? (Robinson, Bibl. Res. iii. 168). ‘This 
probably, both from its size and situation, was 
known as “THE SrrinG OF JEZREEL”’ (inis- 
translated A. V. “a fountain,’ 1 Sam. xxix. 1), 
where Saul was encamped before the battle of Gil- 
boa; and probally the same as the spring of 
“ Harod,’ where Gideon encamped before his night 
attack on the Midianites (Judy. vii. 1, mistrans- 
lated A. V. “the well'’). The name of Harod, 
“trembling,” probably was taken from the * trem- 
bling ” of Gideon's army (Judg. vii. 3). It was the 
scene of successive encainpmenta of the Crusaders 
and Saracens; and was called by the Christians 
Tubania, and by the Arabs 'dAin Jali, “ the spring 
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Whether the rineyrrd of | 


of Israel. “IT will “hear and answer’ the heavens, 
and ‘they will hear and answer’ the earth, and the 
earth shall ‘hear and answer‘ the corn and the 
‘wine and the oil [of that fruitful plain), and they 
shall ‘hear and answer' Jezreel [that is, the seed 
of God}, and / will sow her unto me in the earth” 
(Hos. ii. 22; see Ewald ad loc., and Gesenius in 
voce Jezreel). From this time the image seems to 
have been continued as a prophetical expression for 
aie sowing the people of Israel, as it were broad- 
cast; as though the whole of I’alestine and the 
world were to become, in a spiritual sense, one rich 
plain of Jezreel. “T will sow them among the 
people, and they shall remember me in far coun- 
tries'’ (Zech. x. 9). * Ye shall be tilled and sown, 
and I will multiply men upon you” (Ez. xxxvi. 9, 
10). “T will sow the house of Israel and the house 
of Judah with the seed of men and with the seed 
of beasts ** (Jer. xxxi. 27). [lence the consecration 
of the image of “ sowing,’’ as it appears in the 
N. T., Matt. xiii. 2. 

2. ['Iapifa: Alex. TeoSpaer: Comp. Ald. ’Ie¢- 
peéA: Jezraél.] A town in Judah, in the neigh- 
borhood of the southern Carmel (Josh. xv. 56). 
Here David in his wanderinys took Ahinoam the 
Jezreelitess for his first wife (1 Sam. xxvii. 3, xxx. 
5). Pp. S. 

JEZREEL (YNPN: "te(paca: Jezralel). 
The eldest son of the prophet Hosea (Hos. i. 4), 
significantly so called because Jehovah said to the 
prophet, * Yet a little while and I will avenge 
the blood of Jezreel upon the house of Jehu,” and 


“T will break the bow of Israel in the valley of 
Jezrevl."’ W. A. W. 


JEZ’REELITE (“ORPTMN: 








"le(panAlrns; 
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Alex. Iopanditns, once 2 K. ix. 21 I(panAirns: 
Jezvahelita). An inhabitant of Jezreel (1 K. xxi. 
1, 4, 6, 7, 15, 16; 2 K. ix. 21, 25). 

W. A. W. 


JEZ’REELITESS (ORPTN : "Te¢- 


panAtris; [Vat. IopanAertis, exc. 2 Sam. iii. 2, 
-Atri} Alex. E:(panAeiris, I(panartis, lopanArtis: 
Jezrahelitis, (Jezrahelites,] Jezrdelites, Jezrdelitis). 
A woman of Jezreel (1 Sam. xxvii. 3, xxx. 5; 2 
Sam. ii. 2, iii. 2; 1 Chr. iii. 1). W. A. W. 

JIB’SAM (BW [ pleasant, lovely): "lepa- 
ody: [Vat. Bacay;} Alex. IeBacaun; [Comp. 
“‘laBody:}] Jebsem), one of the sons of Tola, the 
son of Issachar, who were heads of their father's 
house and heroes of mivht in their generations 
(1 Chr. vii. 2). His descendants appear to have 
served in David's army, and with others of the 
same clan mustered to the number of upwards of 
22,000. 


JID’LAPH (FIT, tcecping, Ges. [melting, 
languishing, Fiirst]: "leAdam: Jedlaph), a son of 
Nahor (Gen. xxii. 22), whose settlements have not 
been identified, though they most probably are to 
be looked for in the Luphrates country. 

E. S. P. 


JIMNA (712°) [good fortune, luck]: "layiv: 


[Vat.] Alex. lapesy : Jemna), the firstborn of 
Asher, represented in the numbering on the plains 
of Moab by his descendants the Jimnites (Num. 
xxvi. 44). He is elsewhere called in the A. VY. 
JimNAH (Gen. xlvi. 17) and ImNAnH (1 Chr. vii. 
30), the Hebrew in both instances being the same. 


JIM’NAH (W293: "leuvd; Alex. Teuva: 
Jamne) = JIMNA = IMNAH (Gen. xlvi. 17). 


JIM’NITES, THE (772%)*i7 [sce above]: 


i.e. the Jimnah; Sam. and one MS. ‘37: 6 


Tauiwl; [Vat. o lauever:] Alex. o lanes: Jem- 
noite), descendants of the preceding (Num. xxvi. 
44). 


JIPHTAH (MME, i.e. Yiftach [he, i.e. 
Jehovah opens, fr ves]: Vat omits; Alex. (Comp. 
Ald.] 'lepéd: Jephtha), one of the cities of Judah 
in the maritime lowlands, or Shefedth (Josh. xv. 
43). It is named in the same group with Mareshah, 
Nezib, and others. Both the last-mentioned places 
have been discovered, the former to the south, the 
latter to the east of Beit-Jibrin, not as we should 
expect on the plain, but in the mountains. Here 
Jiphtah may some day be found, though it has not 
yet been met with.2 G. 


JIPHTHAH-EL, THE VALLEY OF 


CATAD NA: Tarpana, ‘Exyat al 0a:ha; 
Alex. Tai Ileana, Evyai lepOana: [rallis] Jeph- 
tahel), a valley which served as one of the land- 
marks for the houndary both of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 
14) and Asher (27). The district was visited in 
1852 by Dr. Robinson, who suggests that Jiphtah-el 
was identical with Jotapata, the city which so long 
withstood Vespasian (Joseph. &. J. iii. 7), and that 
they survive in the modern Je/a/, a village in the 
mountains of Galilee, half-way between the Bay of 
Acre and the [ake of Genneszareth. [JoTAPATA, 


@ ° The A. V. representa the raine Hebrew word by | 
Jephthah (which sce), but without any reason for the 
variation. H. 


& By Josephus (Ant. vii. 1, § 3), his name fe given ! and rendered troup” 


| 
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Amer. ed.]_ In this case the valley is the creat 
Wady- Abilin, which “has its nead in the hills ear 
Jefat, and runs thence westward to the maritime 
plain ” (Rob:neon, iii. 107). Vande Velde concurs 
in this, and identifies Zebulun (Josh. xix. 27), 
which he considers to be a town, with the ruins of 
Alilin (Memoir, p. 326). It should, however, be 
remarked that the Hebrew word Ge, here rendered 
‘‘ yvalley,’’ has commonly rather the force of a ravine 
or glen, and is distinct from Nachal, which answers 
exactly to the Arabic Wady (Stanley, S. A P. 


App. §§ 2, 38). 


JO’AB (aN: Jehovah-father [or, whose 
Sather is Jehovah]: YwdB: Job), the eldest and 
most remarkable of the three nephews of David, the 
children of Zeruiah, David's sister. Their father 
is unknown,? but seems to have resided at Beth- 
lehern, and to have died before his sons, as we find 
mention of his sepulchre at that place (2 Sam. ii 
32). They all exhibit the activity and courage of 
David's constitutional character. But thev never 
rise beyond this to the nobler qualities which lift 
him above the wild soldiers and chieftains of the 
time. Asahel, who was cut off in his youth, and 
seems to have been the darling of the family, is 
only known to us from his gazelle-like ayility (2 
Sam. ii. 18). Abishai and Joab are alike in their 
implacable revenge. Joab, however, combines with 
these ruder qualities something of a wore states- 
man-like character, which brings him more nearly 
to a level with his youthful uncle; and unquestion- 
ably gives him the second place in the whole history 
of David's reign. 

I. He first appears after David's accession to the 
throne at Hebron, thus differing from his brother 
Ahishai, who was already David's companion during 
his wanderings (1 Sam. xxvi. 6). He with his two 
brothers went out from Hebron at the head of 
David's * gervants,’’ or guards, to keep a watch on 
the movements of Abner, who with a considerable 
force of Benjamites had crossed the Jornian, and 
come as far as Gibeon, perhaps on a pilgrimage to 
the sanctuary. The two parties sate opposite each 
other, on each side of the tank by that city. Alner’s 
challenge, to which Joab assented, led to a desperate | 
struvcle between twelve champions from either side. 
[GibeoNn.] The left-handed Benjamites, and the 
right-handed men of Judah — their sword-hands 
thus coming tovether — seized each his adversary 
by the head, and the whole number fell by tbe 
mutual wounds they received. 

This roused the blood of the rival tribes; a gen- 
eral encounter ensued ; Abner and his company 
were defeated, and in his flight, being hard pressed 
by the swift-footed Asahel, he reluctantly killed the 
unfortunate youth. The expressions which he uses, 
‘ Wherefore should I smite thee to the ground ? 
how then should I hold up my face to Joab thy 
brother ?"’ (2. Sam. ii. 22), imply that up to this 
time there had been a kindly, if not a friendly, feel+ 
ing between the two chiefs. It was rmidely extin- 
guished by this deed of Llood. The other aoldiers 
of Judah, when they came up to the dead bady of 
their young leader, halted, struck dumb by grief. 
But his two brothers, on seeing the corpse, only 
hurried on with greater fury in the pursuit. At 
sunset the Benjamite force rallied round Abner,¢ 


‘as Suri (Zoupi) ; ; but this may be x merely a repetition 
of Sarouinh (Sapovia). 

¢ The word describing the halt of Abner’s band, 
in the A. V. (2 Sam. ff. 25), ts 
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and he then made an appeal to the generosity of 
Joab not to push the war to extremities. Joab 
reluctantly consented, drew off his troops, and re- 
turned, after the loss of ouly nineteen men, to 
Hebron. They took the corpse of Asalel with them, 
and on the way halted at Bethlehem in the early 
morning, or at dead of night, to inter it in their 
fainily burial-place (2 Sam. ii. 32). 

But Juab’s revenge on Abner was only postponed. 
He had been on another of these predatory excur- 
sions from Hebron, when he was informed on his 
return that Abner had in his absence paid a visit 
to David, and been received into favor (2 Sam. iii. 
23). He broke out into a violent remonstrance 
with the king, and then, without David's knowl- 
edye, immediately sent messengers after Abner, who 
waa overtaken by them at the well of Sirah, accord- 
ing to Josephus (An. vii. 1, § 5), about two miles 
from Hebron. Abner, with the unsuspecting gen- 
erosity of his noblé nature, returned at once. Joab 
and Abishai met him in the gateway of the town; 
Joab took him aside (2 Sam. iii. 27), as if with a 
peaceful intention, and then struck him a deadly 
blow “under the fifth rib.’ It is possible that 
with the passion of vengeance for his brother may 
have been mingled the fear lest Abner should sup- 
plant him in the king's favor. David burst into 
passionate invective and imprecations on Joab when 
he heard of the act, and forced him to appear in 
sackcloth and torn garments at the funeral (iii. 31). 
But it was an intimation of Joab’s power, which 
David never forgot. ‘The awe in which he stood 
of the sons of Zeruiah cast a shade over the whole 
remainder of his life (iii. 39). 

If. There was now no rival left in the way of 
Joab’s advancements, and soon the opportunity 
occurred for his legitimate accession to the hizhest 
post that David could confer. At the siege of 
Jebus, the king offered the office of chief of the 
army, now grown into a “host,”’ to any one who 
would lead the forlorn hope, and scale the precipice 
on which the besieged fortress stood. With an 
agility equal to that of David himself, or of his 
brother Asahel, Joab succeeded in the attempt, and 
became in cunsequence commander-in chief — “cap- 
tain of the host '’ — the same office that Abner had 
held under Saul, the highest in the state after the 
king (1 Chr. xi. 6; 2 Sam. viii. 16). His im- 
portance was immediately shown by his undertaking 
the fortification of the conquered city, in conjunc- 
tion with David (1 Chr. xi. 8). 

[n this post he was content, and served the king 
with undeviuting fidelity. In the wide range of 
wars which David undertook, Joab was the acting 
general, and he therefore may be considered as the 
founder, as far as military prowess was concerned, 
the Marlborough, the Belisarius, of the Jewish em- 
pire. Abishai, his brother, still accompanied him, 
as captain of the king’s “mighty men” (1 Chr. xi. 
20; 3 Sam. x. 10). He had a chief armor-bearer 
of his own, Naharai, a Beerothite (2 Sam. xxiii. 
37; 1 Chr. xi. 39), and ten attendants to carry his 
equipment and baggage (2 Sam. xviii. 15). He 
had the charge, formerly belonging to the king or 
judge, of giving the signal by trumpet for advance 
or retreat (2 Sam. xviii. 16). He was called by 
the almost regal title of “ Lord” (2 Sam. xi. 11), 


an unusual one, MAN (Aguddah), elsewhere em- 
ployed for a bunch or knot of hyssop. 
@ Possibly the spring which still exists about that 
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“ the prince of the king's army ” (1 Chr. xxvii. 34) 
His usual residence (except when campaigniny) was 
in Jerusalem — but he had a house and property, 
with barley-fields adjoining, in the country (2 Sam. 
xiv. 80), in the ‘“ wilderness” (1 K. ii. 34), prob- 
ably on the N. E. of Jerusalem (comp. 1 Sam. xiii. 
18, Josh. viii. 15, 20), near an ancient sanctuary, 
called from ita nomadic village “ Baal-hazor’’ (2 
Sam. xiii. 23; comp. with xiv. 30), where there 
were extensive sheepwalks. It is possible that this 
‘house of Joab’’ may have given its name to 
Ataroth, Beth-/oub (1 Chr. ii. 54), to distinguish 
it from Ataroth-adar. There were two Ataroths 
in the tribe of Benjamin [see ATAROTH]. 

1. His great war was that against Ammon, which 
he conducted in person. It was divided into three 
campaigns. («.) The first was against the allied 
forces of Syria and Ammon. He attacked and 
defeated the Syrians, whilst his brother Abishai 
did the same for the Ammonites. The Syrians 
rallied with their kindred tribes from beyond the 
Euphrates, and were finally routed by David him- 
self. [HADAREZER.] (b.) The second was against 
dom. The decisive victory was gained by David 
himself in the “ valley of salt,’’ and celebrated by a 
triumphal monument (2 Sam. viii. 13). But Joab 
had the charge of carrying out the victory, and 
remained for six months, extirpating the male pop- 
ulation, whom he then buried in the tombs of Petra 
(1 K. xi. 15, 16). So long was the terror of his 
name preserved that only when the fugitive prince 
of Edom, in the Egyptian court, heard that David 
slept with his fathers, and that Joab the captain 
of the host was ded,” did he venture to return to 
his own country (i. xi. 21, 22). (c.) The third 
was against the Ammonites. They were avain left 
to Joab (2 Sam. x. 7-19). He went against them 
at the beginning of the next year “at the time 
when kings go out to battle’? —to the sieze of 
Rabbah. The ark was sent with him, and the 
whole army was encamped in booths or huts round 
the beleaguered city (2 Sam. xi. 1,11). Aftera 
sortie of the inhabitants, which caused some loss to 
the Jewish army, Joab took the lower city on the 
river, and, then, with true loyalty, sent to urge 
David to come and take the citadel, “ Rabbah.” 
lest the glory of the capture should pass from the 
king to his general (2 Sam. xii. 26-28). 

2. The services of Joab to the king were not 
confined to these military achievements. In the 
entangled relations which grew up in David's do- 
mestic life, he bore an important part. («.) The 
first occasion was the unhappy correspondence which 
passed between him and the king during the Am- 
monite war respecting Uriah the Hittite, which led 
to the treacherous sacrifice of Uriah in the above- 
mentioned sortie (2 Sam. xi. 1-25). It shows both 
the confidence reposed by David in Joah, and Joab's 
too unscrupulous fidelity to David. From the pos- 
session which Joab thus acquired of the terrible 
secret of the royal household, has been dated, with 
some probability,” his increased power over the 
raind of the king. 

(6.) The next occasion on which it was displayed 
was in his successful endeavor to reinstate Alsalom 
in David's favor, after the murder of Amnon. It 
would almost seem as if he had been guided by 


distance out of Hebron on the left of the road going 
northward, and bears the name of Ain-Sernh. The 
road has doubtless always followed the same track. 

& See Blunt's Cotncidences, ii., xi. 
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the effect produced on the king by Nathan's parable. 
A similar apologue he put into the mouth of a 
‘wise woman of Tekoah.’” The exclamation of 
David on perceiving the application intimates the 
high opinion which he entertained of his general, 
‘Ig not the hand of Joab in all this?’ (2 Sam. 
xiv. 1-20). A like indication is found in the con- 
fidence of Absalom that Joab, who had thus pro- 
cured his return, could also go a step further and 
demand his admission to his father’s presence. 
Joab, who evidently thought that he had gained as 
much as could be expected (2 Sam. xiv. 22), twice 
refused to visit the prince, but having Leen en- 
trapped into an interview by a stratagem of Absa- 
Jom, undertook the mission, and succeeded in this 
also (7b. xiv. 28-33). 

(c.) The same keen sense of his master's interests 
that had prompted this desire to heal the breach in 
the royal family ruled the conduct of Joab no less, 
when the relations of the father and son were re- 
versed by the successful revolt of Absalom. His 
former intimacy with the prince did not impair 
his tidelity to the king. He followed him beyond 
the Jordan, and in the final battle of Ephraim 
assumed the responsibility of taking the rebel 
prince's danzerous life in spite of David's injunc- 
tion to spare him, and when no one else had cour- 
ace to act 50 decisive a part (2 Sam. xviii. 2, 11-15). 
tle was well aware of the terrible effect it would 
have on the king (26. xviii. 20), and on this account 
possibly dissuaded his young friend Ahiimaaz from 
bearing the news; but, when the tidings had been 
broken, he had the spirit himself to rouse David 
from the frantic grief which would have been fatal 
to the royal canse (2 Sam. xix. 5-7). His stern 
resolution (as he had himself anticipated) well-nigh 
proved fatal to his own interests. The king could 
not forgive it, and went so far in his unreasonable 
resentinent as to transfer the command of the army 
from the too faithful Joab to his other nephew 
Amasa, the son of Abigail, who had even sided 
with the insurgents (2 Sam. xix. 13). In like 
manner he returned only a reproachful answer to 
the vindictive loyalty of Joab’s brother, Abishai 
(ib, 22). 

(d.) Nothing brings out more strongly the good 
and bad qualities of Joab than his conduct in this 
trying crisis of his history. On the one hand, he 
remained still faithful to his master. On the other 
hand, as before in the case of Abner, he was de- 
termined not to lose the post he so highly valued. 
Amasa was commander-in-chief, but Joab had still 
his own small following of attendants; and with 
him were the mighty men commanded by his 
brother Abishai (2 Sam. xx. 7, 10), and the body- 
guard of the king. With these he went out in 
pursuit of the remnants of the rebellion. In the 
heat of pursuit, he encountered his rival Amasa, 
more leisurely engaged in the same quest. At 
“the great stone” in Gibeon, the cousins met. 
Joab’s sword was attached to his girdle; by de- 
sivn or accident it protruded from the sheath: 
Amasa rushed into the treacherous embrace, to 
which Joab invited him, holding fast his sword by 
his own right hand, whilst the unsheathed sword 
in his left hand plunged into Atnasa‘s stomach; 
a single blow from that practiced arm, as in the 
case of Abner, sufficed to do its work. Joab and 
his brother hurried on to discharge their commis- 

‘sion, whilst one of his ten attendants staid by the 
corpse, calling on the royal party to follow after 
Juab. But the deed produced a frightful impres- 


































sion. The dead body was lying in a pool of blood 
by the roadside; every one halted, as they came 
up, at the ghastly sight, till the attendant dragged 
it out of the road, and threw a cloak over it. 
Then, as if the spell was broken, they followed 
Joab, now once more captain of the host (2 Sam. 
xx. 5-13). He, too, when they overtook him, 
presented an aspect long afterwards remembered 
with horror. ‘The blood of Amasa had spirted all 
over the girdle to which the sword was attached, 
and the sandals on his feet were red with the stuins 
left by the falling corpse (1 K. ii. 5). 

(e.) But, at the moment, all were absorbed in 
the pursuit of the rebels. Once more a proof was 
given of the wide-spread confidence in Joab’s judg- 
ment. In the besieyed town of Abel Beth-maachah, 
far in the north, the same appeal was addressed to 
his sense of the evils of an endless civil war, that 
had been addressed to him years befure by Abner 
near Gsibeon. He demanded only the surrender of 
the rebel chief, and on the sight of his head thrown 
over the wall, withdrew the army and returned to 
Jerusalem (2 Sam. xx. 16-22). [SnEBA.] 

(f.) His last remonstrance with David was on 
the announcement of the king's desire to number 
the people. “The king prevailed against Joab” 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 1-4). But Joab’s scruples were so 
strong that he managed to avoid numbering two 
of the tribes, Levi and Benjamin (1 Chr. xxi. 6). 

3. There is something mournful in the end of 
Joab. At the close of his long life, his lovalty, so 
long unshaken, at last wavered. “Though he 
had not turned after Absalom (or, as in LX X. or 
Joseph. Ant. viii. 1, § 4, ‘He turned not after Sol- 
omon’), he turned after Adonijah” (1 K. ii. 28). 
This probably filled up the measure of the king's 
long cherished resentment. We learu from Da- 
vid'’s last song that his powerlessness over his cour- 
tiers was even then present to his mind (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 6, 7), and now, on his deathbed, he recalled 
to Solomon's recollection the two murders of Abner 
and Amasa (1 K. ii. 5, 6), with an injunction not 
to let the aged soldier escape with impunity. 

The revival of the pretensions of Adonijah after 
David's death was sufticient to awaken the suspi- 
cions of Solomon. ‘The king deposed the hizh- 
priest Abiathar, Joab’s friend and fellow-conspir- 
ator — and the news of this event at once alarmed 
Joab himself. He claimed the right of sanctuary 
within the curtains of the sacred tent, under the 
shelter of the altar at Gibeon. He was pursued 
by Benaiah, who at first hesitated to violate the 
sanctuary of the refuge; but Solomon urged that 
the guilt of two such murders overrode all such 
protection. With his bands on the altar therefore, 
the gray-headed warrior was slanghtered by his 
successor. The body was carried to his house “ in 
the wilderness,’ and there interred. He left de- 
scendants, but nothing is known of them. unless 
it may be inferred from the double curse of David 
(2 Sam. iii. 29) and of Solomon (1 K. ii. 33) that 
they seemed to dwindle away, stricken by a suc- 
cession of visitations — weakness, leprosy, lameness, 
murder, starvation. His name is by some supposed 
(in allusion to his part in Adonijah’s coronation on 
that spot) to he preserved in the modern appella- 
tion of En-rogel — “the well of Job" — corrupted 
from Joab. . A. P. 3S. 


2. (ASN: 1wBdB: Alex. lwaB: Jor.) Son 
of Seraiah, and descendant of Kenaz (1 Chr. fv. 
14). He was father, or prince, as Jarchi explains 
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it, of the valley of Charashim, or smiths, so called, 
according to the tradition quoted by Jerome ( Quest. 
Hcbr. iw Paral.), because the architects of the 
‘Temple were selected from among his sons. 

3. (lwdB; (Vat. in Ezr. ii. 6, Neh. vii. 11, 
IwBaB: Juub,| Job in 1 Esdr.) The head of a 
family, not of priestly or Levitical rank, whose 
descendants, with those of Jeshua, were the most 
numerous of all who returned with Zerubbabel 
(Kzr. ii. 6, vili. 9; Neh. vii. 11; 1 Esdr. viii. 30). 
It is not clear whether Jeshua and Joab were two 
pruminent men among the children of Pahath- 
Moab, the ruler or sultan (shultin) of Moab, as the 
Syriac renders, or whether, in the revistration of 
thoze who returned, the descendants of Jeshua and 
Juab were represented by the sons of Pahath-Moab. 
The latter is more probably the true solution, and 
the verse (Ezr. ii. 6; Neh. vil. 11) should then be 
rendered: “the sons of Pahath-Moab, for (a. e. 
representing) the suns of Jeshua and Joab.’ In 
this case the Joab of Ezr. viii. 9 and 1 Esdr. viii. 
35 was probably a distinct personaze. 


JO’ACHAZ (‘lexovlas; Alex. Iwya(; [ Ald. 
Iwaya(:] Jechoniis) =JEHOAHAZ (L Esdr. i. 
84), the son of Josiah. The LXX. and Vulgate 
are in this case followed by St. Matthew (i. 11), or 
have been altered so as to agree with him. 

JO’ACHIM (Iwaxelu; [Ald. Iwayeiu:) Jo- 
akim). Lo (Bar. i. 3)—=Jtnorakio, called also 
JOACIM. 

2. ['Iwanelu: Joakim.] A “high-priest’’ (6 
epevs) at Jerusalem in the time of Baruch “the 
gon of Chelcias,” «. e. Hilkiah (Bar. i. 7). The 
naine does not occur in the list 1 Chr. vi. 13 ff. 

B. F. W. 


JO’ACIM (Iwaxiu; [Vat. Iwaxeiu:] Alex. 
lonetu and Iwaxeip: Joacim). 1. = Jehoiakim 
(1 Esdr. i. 37, 38, 39). LJenoraKkrim, 1.] 

2. (("Iwaxiu; Vat. Alex. -xesu:] Jouchin) = 
JEHOLACHIN (1 Esdr. i. 43). 

3. ["Iwaxiu; Vat. Alex. -nesu: Joacim.] 
Joiakim, the son of Jeshua (1 Esdr. v. 5). He is 
by mistake called the sou of Zerubbabel, as is clear 
from Neh. xii. 10, 26; and the passave has in con- 
sequence been corrected by Junius, who renders it 
« Jeschuahh fillus Jehotzadaki cum Jehojakimo filio.” 
Burrington (Genead. i. 72) proposed to omit the 
words ‘lwaxlu 6 ruv altogether as an interpolation. 

W. A. W. 

4. CIwaxly, Vat. Sin. Alex. “KELL: Elinchim, 
Jouwcin.] “ The high-priest which was in Jerusa- 
lem” (Jud. iv. 6, 14) in the time of Judith, who 
welcomed the heroine after the death of Holofernes, 
in company with “the ancients of the children of 
Israel "’ (% yepovoia tay viav 'lopahA, xv. 8 ff.). 
The name occurs with the various reading AWakim, 
but it is impossible to identify him with any his- 
torical character. No such name occurs in the 
lists of high-priests in 1 Chr. vi. (Joseph. Ans. x. 
8, § 6): and it is a mere arbitrary conjecture to 
suppose that Eliakim mentioned in 2 K. xviii. 18 
was afterwards raised to that dignity. Still less 
can be said for the identification of Joacim with 
Hilkiah (2 K. xxii. 4; ‘EAtaxias, Joseph. Ant. x. 
4,§ 2; XeAxlas, LXX.). The name itself is ap- 
propriate to the position which the high-priest 
occupies in the story of Judith («The Lord hath 
set up'’), and the person must be regarded as a 
necessary part of the fiction. 

5. ["lwaxelu: Jowkim, but ed. 1590 Joachim.] 
The husband of Susanna (Sus. 1 ff.). The name 
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seems to have been chosen, as in the former case, 
with a reference to its meaning; and it was prob 
ably for the same reason that the husband of Anna, 
the mother of the Virgin, is called Joacim m early 
legends (Protev. Jac. i., &.). 


JOADA/‘NUS (‘Iwaddvos: Jondeus), one of 
the sons of Jeshua, the son of Jozadak (1 Esdr. ix. 
19). His name vecupies the same position as that 
of Gedaliah in the corresponding list in Ezr. x. 18, 
but it is uncertain how the corruption originated. 
Probably, as Burrington sugyests ((Geneal. i. 167), 
the [ was corrupted into I, and A] into N, a change 
which in the uncial character would be very slight. 


JO’AH (Ty [Jehovah his brother = friend): 
‘Iwds in Kings, "Iwdy in Isaiah; Alex. lwradar 
in 2 K. xviii. 18, 26, and Iwas in ver. 37; [ Vat. 
and Comp. "Iwds in Is. xxxvi. 11; Sin! Iwy in Is. 
xxxvi. J, ver. LL omits, ver. 22, Iway:] Joahe). 
1. The son of Asaph, and chronicler, or keeper 
of the records, to Hezekiah. He was one of the 
three chief ofticers sent to communicate with the 
Assyrian general at the conduit of the upper pool 
(Is. xxxvi. 3, 11, 22), and probably belonged to the 
tribe of Levi. 

2. (‘IwaB; Alex. Iway: Joah.) The son or 
grandson of Zimmah, a Gershonite (1 Chr. vi. 21), 
and apparently the same as Ethan (ver. 42), unless, 
as is not improbable, in the latter list some names 
are supplied which are omitted in the former, and 
vice versd. For instance, in ver. 42 Shimei is 
added, and in ver. 43 Libni is omitted (comp. ver. 
20). If Joah and Ethan are identical, the passage 
must have been early corrupted, as all ancient ver- 
sions give it as it stands at present, and there are 
no variations in the MSS. 

3. CIwaé; Alex. Iwaa: Joaha.) The third 
son of Obed-edom (1 Chr. xxvi. 4), a Korhite, and 
one of the door-keepers appointed by David. With 
the rest of his family he is characterized as a man 
of excellence in strenyth for the service (ver. 8). 
They were appointed to keep the southern gate of 
the Temple, and the house of Asuppim, or * gath- 
erings,’’ which was either a storehouse or council- 
hamber in the outer court (ver. 15). 

4. (‘Iwdaa5; [Vat. omits;] Alex. Iwa; [Comp 
Iwdy:] Jouh.) A Gershonite, the son of Zim- 
mah, and father of Fden (2 Chr. xxix. 12), As 
one of the representatives of the great Levitical 
family to which he belonged, he took a leading part 
in the purification of the Temple in the reign of 
ITezekiah. In the last clause of the verse the LAX. 
have 'Iwayd, which is the reading of both MSS.; 
but there is nothing to show that the same person 
is not in both instances intended, nor any MS. 
authority for the various reading. 

5. Cloudy; [Ald.] Alex. "Iwds; [Comp. 'Iad:] 
Joha.) ‘The son of Joahaz, and keeper of the rec- 
ords, or annalist to Josiah. Together with the chief 
otticers of state, Shaphan the scribe, and Maaseiah, 
the governor of the city, he superintended the repair 
of the Temple which had been neglected during the 
two previous reigns (2 Chr. xxxiv. 8). Josephus 


calls him Iwdrns, as if he read Fs. The 
Syriac and Arabic omit the name altogether. 


JOYAHAZ (ITIND [whom Jehovah holds, 
takes as by the hand]: “Iwdya: [ Vat. Iwax :] 
Joachaz), the father of Joah, the chronicler or 
keeper of the records to king Josiah (2 Chr. xxxiv. 


8). One of Kennicott's MS. reads “i7>, 8. e. Ahaz, 
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and the margin of Bomberg's Bible gives TTS, been killed by the irruption of the Philistines and 


i. e. Jehoahaz. In the Syr. and Arab. versions the 
hame is oniitted. 


JOA’NAN (‘Iwvdy; Alex. [Ald.] "Iwavdy: 
Jonathas) = JOHANAN 9, the son of Eliashib (1 
Esdr. ix. 1). 

JOANNA [properly JOAN’NAS] Clwayyas; 
(Lachm. ‘Tisch. Treg.,] "Iwavdy: Joanna), son of 
Rhesa, according to the text of Luke iii. 27, and 
one of the ancestors of Christ. But according to 
the view explained in a previous article, son of 
Zerubbabel, and the same as Hananiah in 1 Chr. 
iii. 19. [GENEAL. OF Crist; Hananian, 8.] 

A. C. H. 

JOANNA (Iwdyva, modern form “Joan,” 
of the same oriyin with "Iwayvas, the reading of 
most MSS., also rendered A. V. “Joanna, St. 
Luke iii. 27, and "lwdyyns = Hebr. JENOHANAN), 
the name of a woman, occurring twice in Luke 
(viii. J, xxiv. 10), but evidently denoting the same 
person. In the first passage she is expressly stated 
tu have been “wife of Chusa [Chuzas], steward 
(2wfrpowos), of Herod,"’ that is, Antipas, tetrarch 
of Galilee. Professor Blunt has observed in his 
(Coincidences, that “we find here a reason why 
Herod should say to his servants (Matt. xiv. 2), 
‘This is John the Baptist’ . . . because his 
steward’s wife was a disciple of Jesus, and so there 
would be frequent mention of him among the ser- 
vants in Herod’s court *' (Alford, ad loc. ; comp. 
Luke ix. 7). Professor Blunt adds the still more 
interesting instance of Manaen (Acts xiii. 1), the 
tetrarch’s own * foster-brother"’ (abvrpogos, Blunt, 
p- 263, ed. 1859). Another coincidence is, that 
our Lord’ 3 ministry was mostly confined to Galilee, 
the seat of Herod's jurisdiction. Further, if we 
might suppose Herod at length to have dismissed 
Chusa [Chuzas] from his service, on account of 
Joanna's attachment to one already in ill odor with 
the higher powers (see particularly Luke xiii. 31), 
the suppression of her husband's name, now no 
longer holding a distinguished othce, would be very 
natural in the second passage. Jlowever, Joanna 
continued faithful to our Lord throughout his min- 
istry; and as she was one of those whose circum- 
stances permitted them to * minister unto Him out 
of their substance’ during his lifetime, so she was 
one of those who brought spices and vintments to 
embalm his body when dead. E. S. Ff. 


JOAN’NAN (‘Iwavvdy; Alex. Iwavvns: 
Joannes), the eldest brother of Judas Maccabreus 
(1 Mace. ii. 2). He had the surname of Caddis, 
and is elsewhere called John. [Joun, 2.] 

* JOAN’NAS, Luke iii. 27. [Joanna.] 

JO’ARIB CIwapiB ; Alex. Iwapecp } [Sin. 
Iwapiu:}] Joc), chiet of the first of the twenty- 
four courses of priests in the reign of David, and 
ancestor of the Maccabees (1 Mace. ii. 1). His 
name appears also in the A. V. as JKNOLARIB 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 7), and Jarre (1 Mace. xiy. 29). 
Josephus retains the form adopted by the LXX. 
(Ant. xii. 6, § 1). 


JO’ASH (WRW [whom Jehovah gave}, the 
contracted form of the name JEHOASH, in which 
it is frequently found: "Iwds: Joas), 1. Son of 
Ahaziah king of Judah, and the only one of his 
“hildren who escaped the murderous hand of Ath- 
aliah. Jehoram having himself killed all his own 
orethren, and all his sons, except Abaziah, having 


Arabians, and all Ahaziah’s remoter relations hay. 

ing been slain by Jehu, and now all bis sons pie 
put to death by Athaliah (2 Chr. xxi. 4, 17: 

1, 8, 9, 10), the house of David was reduced to ae 

lowest ebb, and Joash appears to have been the only 
surviving descendant of Solomon. After his father’s 
sister Jehoshaleath, the wife of Jehoiada, had stolen 
him from among the king's sons, he was hid for 6 
years in the chambers of the Temple. In the 7th 
year of his age and of his concealment, a successful 
revolution placed him on the throne of his ances- 
tors, and freed the country from the tyranny and 
idolatries of Athaliah. [Jrnorapa.] For at least 
23 years, while Jehoiada lived, this reign was very 
prosperous. Excepting that the high-places were 
still resorted to fur incense and sacrifice, pure re- 
ligion was restored, large contributions were made 
for the repair of the Temple, which was accordinyly 
restored; and the country seems to have been free 
from foreign invasion and domestic disturbance. 
But, after the death of Jehoiada, Joash, who was 
evidently of weak character, fell into the hands of 
bad advisers, at whose suggestion he revived the 
worship of Baal and Ashtaroth. When he was 
rebuked for this by Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada, 
who had probably succeeded to the high-priesthuod, 
with base ingratitude and daring impiety Joaah 
caused him to be stoned to death in the very court 
of the Lord’s house, * between the Temple and the 
altar” (Matt. xxiii. 39). The vengeance impre- 
cated by the murdered high-priest was not lung 
delayed. That very year, Hazael king of Syria, 
after a successful campaign against the Philistines, 
came up against Jerusalem, and carried off a vast 
booty as the price of his departure. A decisive 
victory, gained by a small band of Syrians over a 
great host of the king of Judah, had thus placed 
Jerusalem at his mercy. This defeat is expressly 
said to be a judgment upon Joash for having for- 
saken the God of his fathers. He had scarcely 
escaped this danger, when he fell into another and 
a fatal one. Two of his servants, taking advantage 
of his severe illness, some think of a wound received 
in battle, conspired against him, and slew him in 
his bed in the fortress of Millo, thus avenging the 
innocent blood of Zechariah. He was buried in 
the city of David, but not in the sepulchres of the 
kings of Judah. Possibly the fact of Jeboiada 
being buried there had something to do with this 
exclusion. Joash's reign lasted 40 years, from 878 
to 838 b.c. He was 10th king from David in- 
clusive, reckoning the reign of the usurper Athaliah. 
He is one of the three kings (Ahaziah, Jcash, 
Amaziah) omitted by St. Matthew in the yenealozy 
of Christ. 

With regard to the different accounts of tle 
Syrian invasion given in 2 K. and in 2 Chr., which 
have led some (as Thenius and many older com- 
mentators) to imagine two distinct Syrian invasions, 
and others to see a direct contradiction, or at least 
a strange incompleteness in the narratives, a3 Winer, 
the difficulty exists solely in the minds of the critics. 
The narrative given above, which is also that of 
Keil and E. Bertheau (-aeg. Handb. 2. A. T.) as 
well as of Josephus, perfectly suits the two accounts, 
which are merely different abridgments of the one 
fuller account contained in the original chronicles 
of the kingdom. Gramberg pushes the system of 
incredulous criticism to such an absurd pitch, that 
he speaks of the murder of Zacharias as a pure 
fable (Winer, Re«lwortd. art. Jehoasch). 
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Tt should be added that the propoet Elisha 
Aourished in Israel throughout the days of Joash; 
and there is sume ground for concluding with Winer 
(agreeing with Credner, Movers, Hitzig, Meier, and 
others) that the prophet Joel also prophesied in the 
former part of this reign. (See Movers, Chronik, 
pp. 119-121.) 

2. Son and successor of Jehoahaz on the throne 
of Israel from B. Cc. 840 to 825, and for two full 
years a contemporary sovereign with the preceding 
(2 K. xiv. 1; comp. with xii. 1, xiii. 10). When 
he succeeded to the crown, the kingdom was in a 
deplorable state from the devastations of Hazael 
and Ben-hadad, kings of Syria, of whose power at 
this time we had also evidence in the preceding 
article. In spite of the perseverance of Joash in 


the worship set up by Jeroboam, God took com- 


passion upon the extreme misery of Israel, and .in 
remembrance of his covenant with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, interposed to save them from entire 
destruction. On occasion of a friendly visit paid 
by Joash to Elisha on his deathbed, where he wept 
over his face, and addressed him as “ the chariot 
of Israel and the horsemen thereof,’’ the prophet 
promised him deliverance from the Syrian yoke in 
Aphek, the scene of Ahab's great victory over a 
former Ben-hadad (1 K. xx. 26-30). He then bid 
him smite upon the ground, and the king smote 
thrice and then stayed. ‘The prophet rebuked him 
for staying, and limited to three his victories over 
Syria. Accordingly Joash did beat Ben-hadad three 
times on the field of battle, and recovered from 
him the cities which Hazael had taken from Je- 
hoahaz. The other great military event of Joash's 
reign was his successful war with Amaziah king 
of Judah. The grounds of this war are given fully 
in 2 Chr. xxv. [AMAZIAH.] The hiring of 100,- 
000 men of Israel for 100 talents of silver by 
Aniaziah ig the only instance on record of such a 
transaction, and implies that at that time the king- 
dom of Israel was free from all fear of the Syrians. 
These mercenary soldiers having been dismissed by 
Amaziah, at the instigation of a prophet, without 
being allowed to take part in the Edomitish expe- 
dition, returned in great wrath to their own coun- 
try, and sacked and plundered the cities of Judah 
in revenge for the slight put upon them, and also 
to indemnify themselves for the loss of their share 
of the plunder. It was to avenge this injury that 
Amaziah, on his return from his triumph over the 
Edomites, declared war against Joash, in spite of 
the warning of the prophet, and the contemptuous 
dissuasion of Joash under the fable of the cedar 
and the thistle. The result was that the two 
armies met at Beth-shemesh, that Joash was vic- 
torious, put the army of Amaziah to the rout, took 
him prisoner, brought him to Jerusalem, broke 
down the wall of Jerusalem, all along the north side 
from the Gate of Ephraim to the Corner Gate, a 
distance of 400 cubits, plundered the Temple of its 
gold and silver vessels, seized the king's treasures, 
took hostaves, and then returned to Samaria, where 
he died, probably not very long afterwards, and 
was buried in the sepulchres of the kings of Israel. 
He died in the 15th year of Amaziah king of Judah, 
and was succeeded by his son Jeruboam II. There 
is a discrepance between the Bible account of his 
character and that viven by Josephus. For whereas 
the former says of him, “ He did that which was 
evil in the sight of the Lord’ (2 K. xiii. 11), the 
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guided by the account of Joash’s friendly inter 
course with Elisha, which certainly indicates some 
good disposition in him, although he followed the 
sin of Jeroboam. A. C. H. 

3. The father of Gideon, and a wealthy man 
among the Abiezrites. At the time of the Midian- 
itish occupation of the country, he appears to have 
gone so far with the tide of popular opinion in 
favor of idolatry, that he had on bis own ground 
an altar dedicated to Baal, and an Asherah. In 
this, however, he submitted rather to the exigencies 
of the time, and the influence of his family and 
neighbors, and was the first to defend the daring 
act of his son, and protect him from the vengeance 
of the Abiezrites, by sarcasm only less severe than 
that which Elijah employed against the priests of 
Baal in the memorable scene on Carmel (Judg. vi. 
11, 29, 30, 31, vii. 14, viii. 13, 29, 32). The LXX. 
put the speech in vi. 31 most inappropriately into 
the mouth of Gideon, but this is corrected in the 
Alex. MS. In the Vulg. the name is omitted in 
vi. 31 and viii. 13. 

4. Apparently a younger son of Ahah, who held 
a subordinate jurisdiction in the lifetime of his 
father, or was appointed viceroy (&pyorra, LXX. 
of 2 Chr. xviii. 25) during his absence in the attack 
on Ramoth-Gilead (1 K. xxii. 26; 2 Chr. xviii. 25). 
Or he may have been merely a prince of the blood- 
roval. But if Geiger be right in his conjecture, 
that Maaseiah, “the king's son,’’ in 2 Chr. xxviii. 
7, was a prince of the Moloch worship, Joash would 
be a priest of the same. There is, however, but 
slender foundation for the belief (Geiger, Urschri/ft, 
ete., p. 307). The Vulgate calls him “the son of 
Amelech,”’ taking the article as part of the noun, 
and the whole as a proper name. Thenius suggests 
that he may have been placed with the governor 
of the city for the purpose of military education. 


5. [Vat. corrupt.] A descendant of Shelah the 
son of Judah, but whether his son or the son of 
Jokim, as Burrington (Genealoyies, i. 179) sup- 
poses, is not clear (1 Chr. iv. 22). The Vulgate 
rendering of this name by Securus, according to its 
etymology, as well as of the other names in the 
same verse, is very remarkable. ‘The Hebrew tra- 
dition, quoted by Jerome ( Quest. Hebr. in Paral.) 
and Jarchi (Comm. in loc.), applies it to Mahlon, 
the son of Elimelech, who married a Moabitess. 
The expression rendered in A. V., “who had the 


dominion a>ya, bddli) in Moab,’ would, accord- 
ing to this interpretation, signify “who married 
in Moab.’’ The saine explanation is given in the 
Targum of R. Joseph. 

6. [Rom. IA. "Iwds; Vat. Iwa: Alex. Iwpas.) 
A Benjamite, son of Shemaah of Gibeah (1 Chr. 
xii. 3). Ile was one of the heroes, “ helpers of the 
battle,’’ who resorted to David at Ziklay, and as- 
sisted him in his excursions against the marauding 
parties to whose attacks he was exposed (ver. 21). 
He was probably with David in his pursuit of the 
Amalekites (comp. 1 Chr. xii. 21, with 1 Sam. xxx. 


8, where “TT2 should be troop’? in both pas- 
sages). The Peshito-Syriac, reading 12D for 
‘23, makes him the son of Ahiezer. 


7. One of the officers of David's household, to 
whose charge were entrusted the store-houses of 
oil, the produce of the plantations of sycamores 


latter says that he was a good man, and very dif-{and the olive-yards of the lowlands of Judah (1 


ferent from his father. 


Josephus probably was: Chir. xxvii. 28). 


W. A. W. 
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JO’ASH (WY [to whom Jehovah hastens], 
a different name from the preceding: “Iwds: Joas), 
son of Becher, and head of a Benjamite house, 
which existed in the time of king David (1 Chr. 
vii. 8). A. C. H. 

JO’ATHAM (‘Iwd@au: Joatham) = JoTHAM 
the son of Uzziah (Matt. i. 9). 


JOAZABDUS (‘1d(aB5os; [Vat. ZaBSos; 
Ald. "Iwd(aBSos:] Juradus) = Jozanap the 
Levite (1 Esdr. ix. 48; comp. Neh. viii. 7). 

JOB (2 [perh. = Sw; will retuin, or re- 
turner, convert}: "Agovu: Alex. lTacoup; [Ald. 
‘lagouB:] Job), the third son of Issachar (Gen. 
xlvi. 13), called in another genealogy JASHUB 
(1 Chr. vii. 1), which is the reading of the Heb. 
Sam. Codex in Genesis, as it was also in all prob- 


ability of the two MSS. of the LXX., 2 being 
frequently represented by yu. 

JOB (AVS, i. e. Jyob [one persecuted, af- 
flicted: see further, Fiirst, Handw. s. v.; Ges. 
Thesaur, 8. v.}: °18: Job). The numerous and 
difficult questions touching the integrity of this 
book, its plan, object, and general character; and 
the probable age, country, and circumstances of its 
author, cannot be satisfactorily discussed without 
@ previous analysis of its contents. It consists of 
five parts: the introduction, the discussion between 
Job and his three friends, the speech of Elihu, the 
manifestation and address of Almighty God, and 
the concluding chapter. 

I. Anulysts. — 1. The Introduction supplies all 
the facts on which the argument is based. Job, a 
chieftain in the land of Uz,4 of immense wealth 
and high rank, “the greatest of all the men of the 
Fast,’’ is represented to us as a man of perfect 
integrity, blameless in all the relations of life, 
declared indeed by the Lord Himself to be ‘ with- 
out his like in all the earth,” “a perfect, and an 
upright man, one that feareth God, and escheweth 
evil.” The highest goodness, and the most perfect 
temporal happiness are combined in his person; 
under the protection of God, surrounded by a nu- 
merous family, he enjoys in advanced life® an 
almost paradisiacal state, exemplifving the normal 
results of human obedience to the will of a right- 
eous God. One question could be raised by envy: 
may not. the geodness which secures such direct 
and tangible rewards be a refined form of selfish- 
ness? In the world of spirits, where all the mys- 
teries of existence are brought to light, Satan, the 
accusing angel, sugevests the doubt, «doth Job fear 
God for nought?’ and asserts boldly that if those 
external blessings were withdrawn Job would cast 
off his allegiance, — “he will curse thee to thy 
face.” The problem is thus distinctly propounded 
which this book is intended to discuss and solve 
[See addition, Amer. ed.] Can goodness exist 
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a The situation of Uz is doubtful. Ewald (Das Buch 
Jjob, p. 20) supposes it to have been the district south 
of Bashan. Spanheim and Rosenmiiller (Produ pp. 
29-33) fix it in the N. E. of the desert near the Eu- 
phrates. See also Dr. Lee, Introduction to Job, p. 29. 

b From ch. xlii. 16 it may be inferred that he was 
about 70 years old at thia time. 

€ “Os cat @eod kar’ avTov xwpovvros. Didymus Alex. 
ed. Migne, col. 1125. 

d ©The Hebrew words are properly rendered (ac- 
sording to Gesenius and other eminent Hebraista), 
* Bless God and die.” It is a taunting reproach, 
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irrespective of reward, can the fear of God le re 
tained by man when every inducement to eltish- 
ness is taken away? The problem is obviously of 
infinite importance, and could only be answered by 
inflicting upon a man, in whom, while prosperous, 
malice itself could detect no evil, the calamities 
which are the due, and were then believed to te 
invariably the results, even in this life, of wicked- 
ness. ‘The accuser receives permission to make the 
trial. He destroys Job's property, then his chil- 
dren; and afterwards, to leave no possible opening 
for x cavil, is allowed to inflict upon him the nicst 
terrible disease known in the East. Each of these 
calamities assumes a form which produces an im- 
pression that it must be a visitation from God.¢ 
precisely such as was to be expected, supposing that 
the patriarch had been a successful hypocrite, re 
served for the day of wrath. Job's wife breaks 
down entirely under the trial — in the very words 
which Satan had anticipated the patriarch himself 
would at last utter in his despair, she counsels bim 
“to curse God and die.” ¢ Job remains steadfast 
The destruction of his property draws not from 
him a word of complaint: the death of his children 
elicits the sublimest words of resignation which 
ever fell from the lips of a mourner — the disease 
which made him an object of loathing to man, and 
seemed to designate him as a visible example of 
divine wrath, is borne without a murmur; he re 
pels his wife's suggestion with the simple words, 
“What! shall we receive good at the hand of the 
Lord, and shall we not receive evil?“ “In all 
this Job did not sin with his lips.” 

The question raised by Satan was thus answered. 
His assaults had but issued in a coniplete removal 
of the outer forms which could mislead men's judg- 
ment, and in developing the highest type of disin- 
terested worth. Had the narrative then eniled, 
the problem could not be regarded as unslved, 
while a sublime model would have been exhibited 
for men to admire and imitate. 

2. Still in that case it is clear that many points 
of deep interest would have been left in obscurity. 
entire as was the submission of Job, he must have 
been inwardly perplexed by events to which he had 
no clew, which were quite unaccountable on any 
hypothesis hitherto entertained, and seemed repug- 
nant to the ideas of justice engraven on man’s 
heart. It was also must desirable that the im- 
pressions made upon the generality of men by 
sudden and unaccountable calamities should be 
thoroughly discussed, and that a broader and firmer 
basis than heretofure should be found for speculs- 
tions concerning the providential government of 
the world. An opportunity for such diseussion is 
atforded in the most natural manner by the intro- 
duction of three men, representing the wisdom and 
experience of the age, who came to condvle with 
Job on hearing of his misfortunes. Some time 
appears to have elapsed in the interim, during 





Bless God (if vou will), and die; for that is all 
that will come of it. This language js consistent with 
her own spirit of distrust, which could see no ground 
for hia unshaken confidence in God. But no reason 
can be given, why she should say to him, “Cure 
God, and die.” Did she want to be rid of him’ 
-T. J.C. 

¢ Otherwise it would be difficult to meet Rowen 
miiller’s objection (p. 8). It seems indeed protabie, 
that some months even might pasa by before the nees 
would reach the friends, and they could arrange thet 
meeting. 
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which the disease had mude formidable progress, 
and Job had thoroughly realized the extent of his 
misery. The meeting is described with singular 
beauty. At a distance they greet him with the 
wild demonstrations of sympathizing grief usual in 
the East; coming near they are overpowered by 
the sight of his wretchedness, and sit seven days 
and seven nights without uttering a word. This 
awful silence, whether Job felt it as a proof of real 
sympathy, or as an indication of inward suspicion @ 
on their part, drew out all his anguish. In an 
agony of desperation he curses the day of his birth, 
and sees and hopes for uo end of his misery, but 
death. 

With the answer to this outburst begins a series 
of discussions, continued probably (as Ewald shows, 
p- 55) with some intervals, during several successive 
days. Elipbaz, Bildad, and Zophar in turn, bring 
forward arguments, which are severally answered 
by Job. 

The results of the first discussion (from c. iii. 
-xiv.) may be thus summed up. We have on the 
part of Job's friends a theory of the divine govern- 
ment resting upon an exact and uniform correlation 
between sin and punishunent (iv. 6, 11, and through- 
out).o Aftlictions are always penal, issuing in the 
destruction of those who are radically opposed to 
God, or who do not submit to his chastisements. 
They lead of course to correction and amendment 
of life when the sufferer repents, confesses his sins, 
puts them away, and turns to God. In that case 
restoration to peace, and even increased prosperity 
may be expected (vv. 17-27). Still the fact of the 
suffering always proves the commission of some 
special sin, while the demeanor of the sufferer in- 
dicates the true internal relation between him and 
God. 

These principles are applied by them to the case 
of. Job. They are in the first place scandalized by 
the vehemence of his complaints, and when they 
find that he maintains his freedom from willful, or 
conscious sin, they ure driven to the conclusion 
that his faith is radically unsound; his protesta- 
tions appear to them almost blasphemous, they 
become convinced that he has been socretly guilty 
of some unpardonable sin, and their tone, at first 
courteous, though warning (comp. ec. iv. with ec. 
xv.), becomes stern, and even harsh and menacing. 
It is clear that unless they are driven from their 
partial and exclusive theory they must be led on to 
an unqualified condemnation of Job. 

{n this part of the dialogue the character of the 
three friends is clearly developed. Eliphaz repre- 
sents the true patriarchal chieftain, grave and dig- 
nified, and erring only from an exclusive adherence 
to tenets hitherto unquestioned, and intluenced in 
the first place by genuine regard for Job, and sym- 
pathy with his affliction. Bildad, without much 
orivinality or independence of character, reposes 
partly on the wise saws of antiquity, partly on the 
authority of hia older friend. Zophar differs from 
both, he seems to be a young man; his language 
is violent, and at times even coarse and offensive 
(see especially his second speech, c. xx.). He rep- 
resents the prejudiced and narrow-minded bigots 
of his age. 

In order to do justice to the position and argu- 
ments of Job, it must be borne in mind, that the 
direct object of the trial was to ascertain whether 
@ Thus Schlottmann. 
db I¢ is curious that this theory was revived and 
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he would deny or forsake God, and that his real 
integrity is asserted by God Himself. His answers 
throughout correspond with these data. He knows 
with a sure inward conviction that he is not an 
offender in the sense of his opponents: he is there 
fore confident that whatever may be the object of 
the afflictions for which he cannot account, God 
knows that he is innocent. ‘This consciousness, 
which from the nature of things cannot be tested 
by others, enables him to examine fearlessly their 
position. He denies the assertion that punishment 
follows surely on guilt, or proves its commission. 
Appealing boldly to experience, he declares that in 
point of fact prosperity and misfortune are not 
always, or generally, commensurate; both are often 
irrespective of man’s deserts, “the tabernacles of 
robbers prosper, and they that provoke God are 
secure’’ (c. xii. 6). In the government of Provi- 
dence he can see but one pvint clearly, namely, 
that all events and results are absolutely in God’s 
hand (xii. 9-25), but as for the principles which 
underlie those events he knows nothing. In fact, 
he is sure that his friends are equally uninformed, 
and are sophists, defending their position, out of 
mere prejudice, by arguments and statements false 
in themselves and doubly offensive to Giod, being 
hvpocritically advanced in his defense (xiii. 1-13). 
Still he doubts not that God is just, and although 
he cannot see how or when that justice can be 
manifested, he feels confident that his innocence 
must be recognized. “Though He slav me, yet 
I will trust in Him; He also will be my salvation” 
(xiii. 14, 16). There remains then but one course 
open to him, and that he takes. He turns to sup- 
plication, implores God to give him a fair and open 
trial (xiii. 18-28). Admitting his liability to such 
sins as are common to man, being unclean by birth 
(xiii. 26, xiv. 4), he yet protests his substantial 
innocence, and in the bitter struevle with his 
misery, he first meets the thought which is after- 
wards developed with remarkable distinctness. Be- 
lieving that with death all hope connected with 
this-world ceases, he prays that he may be hidden 
in the grave (xiv. 13), and there reserved for the 
day when God will try his cause and manifest Him- 
self in love (ver. 15). This prayer represents but 
a dim, yet a profound and true presentiment, drawn 
forth, then evidently for the first time, as the pos- 
sible solution of the dark problem. As for a re- 
newal of life here, he dreams not of it (14), nor 
will he allow that the possible restoration or pros- 
perity of his descendants at all meets the exigen- 
cies of nis ease (21, 22). 

In the second discussion (xv.-xxi.) there is a 
more resolute elaborate attempt on the part of 
Job's friends to vindicate their theory of retributive 
justice. This requires an entire overthrow of the 
position taken by Job. They cannot admit his 
innocence. The fact that his calamities are unpar- 
allelea, proves to thein that there must be some- 
thing quite unique in his guilt. Eliphaz (ec. xv.), 
who, as usual, lays down the basis of the arzument, 
does not now hesitate to impute to Job the worst 
crimes of which man could be guilty. His defense 
is blasphemous, and proves that he is quite godless; 
that he disregards the wisdom of age and experi- 
ence, denies the fundamental truths of religion (3- 
16), and by his rebellious struggles (25-27) againet 
God deserves every calamity which can befall him 


systematized by Basilides, to the great scandal of the 





‘early Fathers. See Clem. Al. Strom. iv. p. 508. 
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Bildad (xviii.) takes up this sugvestion | had those crimes been committed ; hence he infers 


of ungodliness, and after enlarging upon the inev-| they actually were committed. The tone of this 


itable results of all iniquity, concludes that the 
special evils which had come upon Job, such as 
agony of heart, ruin of home, destruction of family, 
are peculiarly the penalties due to one who is with- 
out God. Zophar (xx.) draws the further inference 
that a sinners sufferings must needs be propor- 
tioned to his former enjoyments (5-14), and his 
losses to his former gains (15-19), and thus not 
only accounts for Job's present calamities, but men- 
aces him with still greater evils (20-29). 

In answer Job recognizes the hand of God in his 
afflictions (xvi. 7-16, and xix. 6-20), but rejects 
the charge of ungodliness; he has never forsaken 
his Maker, and never ceased to pray. This being 
a matter of inward consciousness cannot of course 
be proved. He appeals therefore directly to earth 
and heaven: “My witness is in heaven, and my 
record is on high" (xvi. 19). The train of thought 
thus suggested carries him much farther in the way 
towards the great truth — that since in this life the 
righteous certainly are not saved from evil, it fol- 
lows that their ways are watched and their suffer- 
ings recorded, with a view to a future and perfect 
manifestation of the divine justice. This view be- 
comes gradually brighter and more definite as the 
controversy @ proceeds (xvi. 18. 19, xvii. 8, 9, and 
perhaps 13-16), and at last finds expression in a 
strony and clear declaration of his conviction that 
at the latter day (evidently that day which Job had 
expressed a longing to see, c. xiv. 12-14) God will 
personally manifest Himself, and that he, Job, will 
then see him, in his body,® with his own eyes, and 
notwithstanding the destruction of his skin, t. e., 
the outward man, retaining or recovering his per- 
sonal identity (xix. 25-27). There can be no 
doubt that Job here virtually anticipates the final 
answer to all dithculties supplied by the Christian 
revelation. 

On the other hand, stung by the harsh and 
narrow-minded bigotry of his opponents, Job draws 
out (xxi.) with terrible force the undeniable fact, 
that from the beginning to the end of their lives 
ungodly men, avowed atheists (vv. 14, 15), persons, 
in tact, guilty of the very crimes imputed, out of 
mere conjecture, to himeelf, frequently enjoy great 
and unbroken prosperity. From this he draws the 
inference, which he states in a very unguarded 
manner, and in a tone calculated to give just offense, 
that an impenetrable veil hangs over the temporal 
dispensations of God. 

In the third dialogue (xxti.-xxxi.) no real prog- 
ress is made by Jub’s opponents. They will not 
give up and cannot defend their position. Eliphaz 
(xxii.) makes a last effort, and raises one new point 
which he states with some ingenuity. The station 
in which Job was formerly placed presented tempta- 
tions to certain crimes; the punishments which he 
undergoes are precisely such as might be expected 


a This gradual and progressive devclopment was 
perhaps first brought out distinctly by Ewald. 

b "IW2ID, lit. from my flesh,” may mean in 
the body, or out of the body. Each rendering Is 
equally tenable on grammatical grounds; but the 


specification of the time (70s) and the place 


(Ey->y) requires & personal manifestation of God, 
and a personal recognition on the part of Job. Com- 
plete personality in the mind of the ancients implies 
3 living body. 


discourse thoroughly harmonizes with the character 
of Eliphaz. He could scarcely cone to a diticreut 
conclusion without surrendering his fundamental 
principles, and he urges with much dignity and 
impressiveness the exhortations and warnings which 
in his opinion were needed. Bildad has nothing 
to add but a few solemn words on the incompre- 
hensible majesty of God and the nothingness of 
man.¢ Zophar, the most violent and least rational 
of the three, is put to silence, and retires frum the 
contest. 

In his two last discourses Job does not alter his 
position, nor, properly speaking, adduce any new 
argument, but he states with incomparable force 
and eloquence the chief points which he rezards as 
established (c. xxvi.). All creation is contounded 
by the majesty and might of God; man catches but 
a faint echo of God's word, and is baffled in the 
attempt to comprehend his ways. He then (ec. xxvii.) 
describes even more completely than his opponents 
had done@ the destruction which, as a rule, ulti- 
mately falls upon the hypocrite, and which he cer- 
tainly would deserve if he were hypocritically to 
disguise the truth concerning himeelf, and deny 
his own integrity. He thus recognizes what was 
true in his opponent's arguments, and corrects his 
own hasty and unguarded statements. ‘Then fol- 
lows (xxviii.) the grand description of Wisdom, and 
the declaration that human wisdom does not con- 
sist in exploring the hidden and inscrutable ways 
of God, but in the fear of the Lord, and in turning 
away from evil. The remainder of this discourse 
(xxix.-xxxi.) contains a singularly beautiful de- 
scription of his former life, contrasted with his 
actual misery, together with a full vindication of 
his character from all the charges made or insin- 
uated by his opponents. 

3. Thus ends the discussion, in which it is 
evident both parties had partially failed. Job has 
been betrayed into very hazardous statements, while 
his friends had been on the one hand disingenuous, 
on the other bigoted, harsh, and pitiless. The 
points which had been omitted, or imperfectly de- 
veloped, are now taken up by a new interlocutor 
(xxxii.-xxxvii.). Elihu, a young man, descended 
from a collateral branch of the family of Abraham,¢ 
has listened in indignant silence to the arguments 
of his elders (xxxii. 7), and, impelled by an inward 
inspiration, he now addresses himself te both parties 
in the discussion, and specially to Job. He shows, 
1. that they had accused Job upon false or insuf- 
ficient grounds, and failed to convict him, or to 
vindicate God's justice. Job again had assumed 
his entire innocence, and had arraigned that justice 
(xxxiii. 9-11). ‘These errors he traces to their buth 
overlooking one main object of all suffering. God 
speaks to man by chastisement (14,/ 19-22)— 
warns him, teaches him self-knowledge and humility 





¢ Mr. Froude, on Zhe Book of Job, seems not to 
perceive, or to ignore, the ground on which Elipbas 
reasons. 

d See Herder's excellent remarks, quoted by Rosen- 
miiller, p. 24. Mr. Froude quite overlooks the fact 
that Job here, as elsewhere, takes up his opponents’ 
arguments, and urges all the truth which they may 
involve with greater force, thus showing himself master 
of the position. 

e A Burite. 

J A point well drawn out by Schlottmann, p. 3. 
Job had specially complained of the silence of God. 
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16, 17) — and prepares him (23) by the mediation 
of a spiritual interpreter (the angel Jehovah @ of 
Genesis) to implore and to obtain pardon (24), 
renewal of life (25), perfect access and restoration 
(26). This statement does not involve any charge 
of special guilt, such as the friends had alleged and 
Job had repudiated. Since the warning and suffer- 
ing are preventive, as well as remedial, the visita- 
tion anticipates the conmmission of sin; it saves man 
from pride, and other temptations of wealth and 
power, and jt effects the real object of all divine 
interpositions, the entire submission to God's will. 
Again, Elihu argues (xxxiv. 10-17) that any charge 
of injustice, direct or implicit, against God involves 
a contradiction in terms. God is the only source 
of justice; the very idea of justice is derived from 
his yovernance of the universe, the principle of 
which is love. In his absolute knowledve God sees 
all secrets, and by his absolute power he controls 
all events, and that, for the one end of bringing 
righteousness to light (21-30). Man has of course 
no claim upon God; what he receives is purely a 
matter of grace (xxxv. 6-9). The occasional ap- 
pearance of unanswered prayer (9), when evil seems 
to vet the upper hand, is owing merely to the fact 
that man prays in a proud and insolent spirit (12, 
13). Job may look to his heart, and he will see 
if that is true of himself. 

Job is silent, and Elihu proceeds (xxxvi.) to show 
that the Almightiness of God is not, as Job seems 
to assert, assuciated with any contempt or neglect 
of his creatures. Job, by ignoring this truth, has 
been led into grave error, and terrible danger (12; 
ef. 18), but God is still drawing him, und if he 
yields and follows he will yet be delivered. The 
rest of the discourse brings out forcibly the lessons 
tauvht by the manifestations of goodness, as well 
as greatness in creation. Indeed, the great object 
of all natural phenomena is to teach men — * who 
teacheth like Him?” This part differs from Job's 
magnificent description of the mystery and majesty 
of God's works, inasmuch as it indicates a clearer 
recognition of a loving purpose —and from the 
address of the Lord which follows, by its discursive 
and arcumentative tone. The last words are evi- 
dently spoken while a violent storm is coming on, 
in which blihu views the signs of a Theophany, 
which cannot fail to produce an intense realization 
of the nothingness of man before God. 

4. Krom the preceding analysis it is obvious that 
many weizhty truths have been developed in the 
course of the discussion — nearly every theory of the 
objects and uses of suffering has been reviewed — 
while a great advance has been made towards the 
apprehension of doctrines herefter to be revealed, 
such as were known only to God. But the mystery 
is not as vet really cleared up. The position of the 
three original opponents is shown to be untenable 
— the views of Job himself to be but imperfect — 
while even Elihu gives not the least intimation 
that he recognizes one special object of calamity. 
In the case of Job, as we are expressly told, that 





a Thus A. Schultens. There can be no doubt that 
angel,” not ‘ messenger,” is the true translation ; 
nor that the angel, the one of a thousand, is the 


re le by qabn of Genesis. 


+ This bearing of the statement upon the whole 
argument is satisfactorily shown by Hahn (Introduction 
to Job, p. 4), and by Schlottmann {in his commentary 
on the pasaae (p. 489). 

e¢ This is the strangely exaggerated form in which 
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object was to try his sincerity, and to demonstrate 
that goodness, intevrity in all relations, and devout 
faith in God, can exist independent of external cir- 
cumstances. [See addition, Amer. ed.] This object 
never occurs to the mind of any one of the inter- 
locutors, nor could it be proved without a revelation. 
On the other hand, the exact amount of censure due 
to Job for the excesses into which he had been be- 
trayed, and to his three opponents for their harshness 
and want of candor, could only be awarded by an om- 
niscient Judge. Hence the necessity for the Theoph- 
any — from the midst of the storm Jehovah speaks. 

In language of incomparable grandeur He re- 
proves and silences the murmurs of Jol. God does 
not condescend, strictly speaking, to argue with 
his creatures. The speculative questions discussed 
in the colloquy are unnoticed, but the declaration 
of God’s absolute power is illustrated by a marve- 
lously beautiful and comprehensive survey of the 
vlory of creation, and his all-embracing Providence 
by reference to the phenomena of the animal king- 
dom. He who would arcue with the Lord must 
understand at least the objects for which instincts 
so strange and manifold are given to the beings far 
lelow man in gifts and powers. This declaration 
suttices to bring Job to a right mind: he confesses 
his inability to comprehend, and therefore to answer 
his Maker (xl. 3, 4). A second address completes 
the work. It proves that a charge of injustice 
against God involves the consequence that the ac- 
cuser ig more competent than He to rule the uni- 
verse. He should then be able to control, to punish, 
to reduce all creatures to order —but he cannot 
even subdue the monsters of the irrational creation. 
BatHed by leviathan and behemoth, how can he 
hold the reins of government, how contend with 
Him who made and rules them all ?® 

5. Job’s unreserved submission terminates the 
trial. He expresses deep contrition, not of course 
for sins falsely imputed to him, but for the bitter- 
ness and arrogance which had characterized some 
portions of his complaints. In the rebuke then 
addressed to Job’s opponents the integrity of his 
character is distinctly recognized, while they are 
condemned for untruth, which, inasmuch as it was 
not willful, but proceeded from a real but narrow- 
minded conviction of the Divine justice, is pardoned 
on the intercession of Job. The restoration of his 
external prosperity, which is an inevitable result 
of (;od's personal manifestation, symbolizes the 
ultimate compensation of the righteous for all suf- 
ferings undergone upon earth. 

From this analysis it seems clear that certain 
views concerning the general object of the book are 
partial or erroneous. It cannot be the object of 
the writer to prove that there is no connection be- 
tween guilt and sorrow,¢ or that the old orthodox 
doctrine of retribution was radically unsound. Job 
himself recognizes the general truth of the doctrine, 
which is in fact confirmed by his ultimate restora- 
tion to happiness.¢ Nor is the development of the 
great doctrine of a future state the primary object.¢ 








Mr. Froude represents the views of Ewald. Nothing 
can be more contrary to the whole tenor of the book. 

d Seo Ewald’s remarks in his Jahrb. 1858, p. 38 
The notion that Job is a type of the Hebrew nation 
in their sufferings, and that the book was written to 
console them in their exile, held by Clericus and Bp. 
Warburton, is generally rejected. See Rosenmiiller, 
pp. 13-16. 

e Ewald's theory, on which Schlottmann has some 
excellent observations (p. 48). 
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{t would not in that case have been passed over in 
Job's last discourse, in the speech of Elihu, or in 
the address of the Lord God. In fact, critics who 
hold that view admit that the doctrine is rather 
suggested than developed, and amounts to scarcely 
more than a wish, a presentiment, at the most a 
subjective conviction of a truth first fully revealed 
by Him “who brought life and immortality to 
light." The great object must surely be that which 
is distinctly intimated in the introduction, and 
confirmed in the conclusion, to show the effects of 
calamity in its worst and most, awful form upon a 
truly religious spirit. Job is no Stoic, no Titan 
(Ewald, p. 26), struggling rebelliously against God ; 
no Prometheus,¢ victim of a jealous and unrelenting 
Deity: he is a suffering man, acutely sensitive to 
all impressions inward and outward, grieved by the 
loss of wealth, position, domestic happiness, the 
respect of his countrymen, dependents, and fol- 
lowers, tortured by a loathsome and all but unen- 
durable disease, and stung to an agony of grief and 
passion by the insinuations of conscious guilt and 
hypocrisy. Under such provocation, being wholly 
without a clew to the cause of his misery, and 
hopeless of restoration to happiness on earth, he is 
shaken to the utmost, and driven almost to des- 
peration. Still in the centre of his being he re- 
mains firm and unmoved —with an intense con- 
sciousness of his own integrity — without a doubt 
as to the power, wisdom, truth, or absolute justice 
of God, and therefore awaiting with longing expec- 
tation® the final judgment which he is: assured 
must come and bring him deliverance. The repre- 
sentation of such a character, involving the dis- 
comfiture of man's great enemy, and the develop- 
ment of the manifold problems which such a 
spectacle suggests to men of imperfect knowledge, 
but thoughtful and inquiring minds, is the true 
object of the writer, who, like all great spirits of 
the ancient world, dealt less with abstract proposi- 
tions than with the objective realities of existence. 
Such is the impression naturally made by the book, 
and which is recognized more distinctly in propor- 
tion as the reader grasps the tenor of the arguments, 
aud realizes the characters and events. [See ap- 
pended remarks, Aimer. ed.] 

Il. Jntegrity of the book. —It is satisfactory to 
find that the arguments employed by those who 
impugn the authenticity of considerable portions 
of this book are for the most part mutually de- 
structive, and that the most minute and searching 
investigations bring out the most convincing proofs 
of the unity of its composition, and the coherence 
of its constituent parts. One point of great im- 
portance is noted by the latest and one of the most 
ingenious writers (M. E. Renan, Le Livre de Jub, 
Paris, 1859) on this subject. After some strong 
remarks upon the inequality of the style, and ap- 
pearance of interpolation, M. FE. Renan observes 
(p. xliv.): “ The Hebrews, and Orientals in general, 
differed widely from us in their views about com- 
position. Their works never have that perfectly 


@ Schlottmann (p. 46), who draws also a very in- 
teresting comparison between Job and Vigramitra, in 
the Ramayana (p. 129). 

b See the passages quoted by Ewald, p. 27. 

e It is a very remarkable instance both of the in- 
consistency of M. Renan, and of the little reliance 
which can be placed upon the judgment of critics upon 
such questions, that he and Ewald are at direct issue 
es to the state in which the text of this book has been 
buuded down to us. Ewald considers that it is pure 
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defined outline to which we are accustomed, and we 
should be careful not to assume interpolations or 
alterations (relouches) when we meet with defects 
of sequence which surprise us.’’ He then shows 
that in-parts of the work, acknowledged by all 
critics to be by one hand, there are very strong in- 
stances of what Europeans might regard as repeti- 
tion, or suspect of interpolation:¢ thus Elihu 
recommences his argument four times; while dis- 
courses of Job, which have distinct portions, such 
as to modern critics might seem unconnected and 
even misplaced, are impressed with such a charac- 
ter of sublimity and force as to leave no doubt that 
they are the product of a single inspiration. To 
this just and true observation it must be added 
that the assumed want of coherence and of logical 
consistency is for the most part only apparent, and 
results from a radical difference in the mode of 
thinking and enunciating thought between the old 
Eastern and modern European. 

Four parts of the book have been most generally 
attacked. Objections have been made to the intro- 
ductory and concluding chapters (1) on account of 
the stvle. Of course there is an obvious and nat- 
ural ditference between the prose of the narrative 
and the highly poetical language of the colloquy. 
Yet the best critics now acknowledge that the style 
of these portions is quite as antique in its simple 
and severe grandeur4 as that of the Pentateuch 
itself (to which it bears a striking resemblance *), 
or as any other part of this book, while it is as 
strikingly unlike the narrative style of all the later 
productions of the Hebrews. Ewald says with 
perfect truth, “these prosaic words harmonize 
thoroughly with the old poem in sulject-matter 
and thouvhts, in coloring and in art, also in lan- 
guage, 80 far as prose can be like poetry.”’ It is 
said again that the doctrinal views are not in har- 
mony with those of Job. This is wholly unfounded. 
The fundamental principles of the patriarch, as 
developed in the most solemn of hig discourses, are 
identical with those maintained throughout the 
book. The form of worship belongs essentially to 
the early patriarchal type; with little of ceremonial 
ritual, without a separate priesthood, thorouchly 
domestic in form and spirit. The representation 
of the angels, and their appellation, “sons of God,” 
peculiar to this book and to Genesis, accord entirely 
with the intimations in the earliest documents of 
the Semitic race. It is moreover alleged that there 
are discrepancies between the facts related in the 
introduction, and statements or allusions in the 
dialogue. But the apparent contradiction between 
xix. 17 and the statement that all Job's children 
had perished, rests upon a misinterpretation of the 
words *3%22 3D, “children of my womb,” i. ¢. 
“of the womb that bare me’’ — ‘*my brethren,”” 
not “my children’’ (cf. iii. 10): indeed the de- 
struction of the patriarch’s whole family is re- 
peatedly assumed in the dialogue (e. g. viii. 4, xxix. 
5). Again, the omission of all reference to the 





—that the MSS. must have been very gool— the 
verbal connection is accurate — and emendaticns un- 
necessary (see p. 66). M. Renan asserts, “ Cet antique 
monument nous est parvenu, j’en suis persuad’, Qane 
un état fort misérable et maculé en plusiears em- 
droits ”’ (p. Lx.). 

d Renan: ‘Le grand caractére du récit st une 
preuve de son ancienneté.”” 

e For a list of coincidences see Dr. Lee's Je’, p 
49. 
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defeat of Satan in the last chapter is quite in ac- 
cordance with the grand simplicity of the poem 
(Schlottmann, pp. 39, 40). It was too obvious a 
result to need special notice, and it had in fact 
been accomplished by the steadfast faith of the 
patriarch even before the discussions commenced. 
No allusion to the agency of that spirit was to be 
expected in the colloquy, since Job and his friends 
are represented as wholly ignorant of the transac- 
tions in heaven. At present, indeed, it is generally 
acknowledved ¢ that the entire work would be un- 
intelligible without these portions. 

2. Strong objections are made to the passage 
rxvii. from ver. 7 to the end of the chapter. Here 
Job describes the ultimate fate of the godless hypo- 
crite in terms which some critics hold to be in di- 
rect contradiction to the whole tenor of his argu- 
ments in other discourses. Dr. Kennicott, whose 
opinion is adopted by Eichhorn, Froude, and others, 
held that, owing to some confusion or omission in 
the MS., the missing speech of Zophar has been 
put into the mouth of Job. The fact of the con- 
tradiction is denied by able writers, who have shown 
that it rests upon a misapprehension of the patri- 
arch's character and fundamental principles. He 
had been provoked, under circumstances of peculiar 
aggravation, into statements which at the close of 
the discussion he would be anxious to guard or re- 
call: he was bound, having spoken so harshly, to 
recognize, what beyond doubt he never intended to 
‘ deny, the general justice of divine dispensations 
even in this world. Moreover he intimates a belief 
or presentiment of a future retribution, of which 
there are no indications in any other speaker (see 
ver. 8). The whole chapter is thoroughly cuherent: 
the first part is admitted by all to belong to Job; 
nor can the rest be disjoined from it without in- 
jury to the sense. Ewald says, “only a grievous 
misunderstanding of the whole book could have 
misled the modern critics who hold that this pas- 
sage is interpolated or misplaced."? Other critics 
have abundantly vindicated the authenticity of the 
passave (Hahn, Schlottmann, etc.). As for the 
style, E. Renan, a most competent authority in a 
matter of taste, declares that it is one of the finest 
developments of the poem. It certainly differs ex- 
ceedingly in its breadth, loftiness, and devout spirit, 
from the speeches of Zophar, for whose silence sat- 
isfactory reasons have been already assivned (see 
the analysis). 

3. The last two chapters of the address of the 
Almighty have been rejected as interpolations by 
many, of course rationalistic, writers (Stuhlmann, 
Bernstein, Eichhorn, Ewald, Meier); partly be- 
cause of an alleged inferiority of style; partly as 
not having any bearing upon the argument; but 
the connection of reasoning, involved, though, as 
was to be expected, not drawn out in this discourse, 
has been shown in the preceding analysis; and as 


@ Hahn, p. 13; Rosenmiiller, p. 46; Eichhorn, 
Ewald, Schlottmann, Renan, ete. 

6 Le style du fragment dont nous parlons est celui 
des meilleurs endroits du poime. Nulle part la coupe 
n’east plus vigoureuse, le parallélisme plus sonore: 
tout indique que ce singulier morceau est de la m-me 
main, mais non pas du méme jet, que le reste du dis- 
eours de Jéhovah”’ (p.L.). —- 

¢ Bertholdt, Gesenius, Schirer, Jahn, Umbreit, 
Rosenmiilier; and of course by moderate or orthodox 
writers, as Hivernick, Hahn, Stickel, Hengatenberg, 
snd Schlottmann. Mr. Froude ventures, nevertheless, 
to assert that this speech is “now decisively pro- 
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for the style, few who have a true ear for the re- 
sonant grandeur of ancient Hebrew poetry will dis- 
sent from the judgment of E. Renan,> whose sug- 
gestion, that it may have been written by the same 
author at a later date, is far from weakening the 
force of his observation as to the identity of the style. 

4. The speech of Elihu presents greater difti- 
culties, and has been rejected by several rationalists, 
whose opinion, however, is controverted not only 
by orthodox writers, but by some of the most 
skeptical commentators.¢ The former support their 
decision chiefly on the manifest, and to a certain 
extent the real, difference between this and other 
parts of the book in tone of thought, in doctrinal 
views, and more positively in language and general 
style. Much stress also is laid upon the facts that 
Klihu is not mentioned in the introdtction nor at 
the end, and that his speech is unanswered by Job, 
and unnoticed in the final address of the Almighty. 
These points were observed by very early writers, 
and were accounted for in various ways. On the 
one hand, Elihu was regarded as a specially inspired 
person (Schlottmann, p. 53). In the Seder Ulam 
(a rabbinical system of chronology) he is reckoned 
among the prophets who declared the will of God 
to the Gentiles before the promulgation of the law. 
S. Bar Nachman (12th century) notes his connec- 
tion with the family of Abraham as a sign that he 
was the fittest person to expound the ways of God. 
The Greek Fathers generally follow Chrysostom in 
attributing to him a superior intellect; while many 
of the best critics of the two last centuries “ con- 
sider that the true dialectic solution of the great 
problems discussed in the book is to be found in his 
discourse. On the other hand, Jerome,¢ who is 
followed by Gregory,/ and many ancient as well as 
modern writers of the Western Church, speak of 
his character and arguments with singular con- 
tempt. Later critics, chiefly rationalists,7 see in 
him but an empty babbler, introduced only to 
heighten by contrast the effect of the last solemn 
and dignitied discourse of Job. The alternative of 
rejecting his speech as an interpolation was scarcely 
less objectionable, and has been preferred by Stuhl- 
mann, Bernstein, Ewald, Renan, and other writers 
of similar opinions in our country. A candid and 
searching examination, however, leads to a different 
conclusion. It is proved (see Schlottmann, /ind. 
p- 55) that there is a close internal connection be- 
tween this and other parts of the book; there are 
references to numerous passages in the discourses 
of Job and his friends; so covert as only to be dis- 
covered by close inquiry, yet, when pointed out, so 
striking and natural as to leave no room for doubt. 
Elihu supplies exactly what Job repeatedly demands 
—a confutation of his opinions, not merely pro- 
duced by an overwhelming display of divine power, 
but by rational and human arguments, and pro- 
ceeding from one, not like his other opponents 


nounced by Hebrew scholars not to be genuine,” an¢ 
he disposes of the questioa in a short note (Tre Book 
of Job, p. 24). 

d Thus Calvin, Thomas Aquinas, and A. Schultens 
who speaks of his speech thus: * Elihui moderatis 
sina illa quidem, sed tamen zelo Dei flagrantissima 
redargutio, qua Jobum subtiliter non minus quam 
graviter compescere aggreditur.”’ 

e The commentary on Job is not by Jerome, but 
one of his disciples, and probably expresses his 
thoughts. 

J Moralia Magna, lib. xxviii. 1, 1. 

9 Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Umbreit. 
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bigoted or hypocritical, but upright, candid, and 
truthful (comp. xxxiii. 3 with vi. 24, 25). The 
reasonings of Klihu are, moreover, such as are 
needed for the development of the doctrines incul- 
eated in the book, while thev are necessarily cast 
in a form which could not withcut irreverence be as- 
signed to the Almighty.¢ As to the objection that 
the doctrinal system of Elihu is in some points 
more advanced than that of Job or his friends, it 
may be answered, first, that there are no traces in 
this discourse of certain doctrines which were un- 
doubtedly known at the earliest date to which those 
critics would assign the interpolation; whereas it is 
evident (hat if known they would have been ad- 
duced as the very strongest arguments for a warn- 
ing and consolation. No reader of the Psalms and 
of the prophets could have failed to urge such topics 
as the resurrection, the future judgment, and the 
personal advent of Messian. Secondly, the doc- 
trinal system of Elihu ditters rather in degree than 
in kind from that which has been either developed 
or intimated in several passages of the work, and 
consists chiefly in a specific application of the me- 
diatorial theory, not unknown to Job, and in a 
deeper appreciation of the love manifested in all 
providential dispensations. It is quite consistent 
with the plan of the writer, and with the admirable 
skill shown in the arrangement of the whole work, 
that the highest view as to the object of aftlictions, 
and to the source to which men should apply for 
comfort and instruction, should be reserved for this, 
which, so far as regards the human reaseners,? is 
the culininating point of the discussion. Little can 
be said for Lightfoot’s theory, that the whole work 
was composed by Elihu; or four E. Renan‘s con- 
jecture that this discourse may have been composed 
by the author in his old age;¢ vet these views 
imply an unconscious impression that Elihu is the 
fullest exponent of the truth. It is satisfactcry to 
know that two of the most impartial and di-cern- 
ing critics, who unite in denying this to be an 
original and integral portion of the work, fully 
acknowledve its intrinsic excellence and beauty. 

There is no difficulty in accounting for the omis- 
sion of Klihu’s name in the introduction. No per- 
sons are named in the book until they appear as 
avents, or as otherwise concerned in the events. 
Thus Job's brethren are named incidentally in one 
of his speeches, and his relatives are for the first 
time in the concluding chapter. Had Elihu been 
mentioned at first, we should of course have ex- 
pected him to take part in the discussion, and the 
impression made by his startling address would 
have been lost. Job does not answer him, nor in- 
deed could he deny the cogency of his argun.ents; 
while this silence brings out a curious point of coin- 
cidence with a previous declaration of the patriarch 
(vi. 24, 25). Again, the discourse being substan- 
tially true did not need correction, and is therefore 

a See Schlottmann (J. ¢.). The reader will remem- 
ber the just, though sarcastic, criticism of Pope on 
Milton's irreverence and bad taste. 

+ Hahn says of Elihu: * A young wise man, rep- 
resenting all the intelligence of his age™ (p. 5). Cf. 
A. Schuitens and Hengstenberg in Kitto's Cyc. of 
Bibl. Lit. 

¢ Page lvif. This implies, at any rate, that in his 
opinion there is no absolute incompatibility between 
this and other parts of the book in point of style or 
thought. The conjecture is a striking instance of in- 
neistency in a very dogmatic writer. 

d Ewald and Renan. Ewald asys: “ The thoughts 
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left unnoticed in the final decision of the Almishty.¢ 
Nothing indeed could be more in harmony with 
the ancient traditions of the East than that a youth, 
moved by a special and supernatural impulse to 
speak out God's truth in the presence of his elders, 
should retire into obscurity when he bad done his 
work. Mure weight is to be attached to the objec- 
tion resting upon diversity of atyle, and dialectic 
peculiarities. The most acute critics differ indeed 
in their estimate of Loth, and are often grosaly 
deceived (see Schlottmann, p. 61), still there can 
be little doubt as to the fact. It may be accounted 
for either on the supposition that the author ad- 
hered strictly to the form in which tradition handed 
down the dialogue; in which case the speech of a 
Syrian might be expected to bear traces of his dia- 
lect: / or that the Chaldaic forms and idioms, which 
are far from resembling later vulgarisms or corrup- 
tions of Hebrew, and occur only in highly poetic 
passages of the oldest writers, are such as pecu- 
liarly suit the style of the young and fiery speaker 
(see Schlottmann, ‘ind. p. 61). It has been ob- 
served, and with apparent truth, that the discourses 
of the other interlucutors have each a very distinct 
and characteristic coloring, shown not only in the 
general tone of thought, but in peculiarities of 
expression (Ewald and Schlottmann). ‘The exces- 
sive obscurity of the style, which is universally 
admitted, may be accounted for in a similar man- 
ner. A young man speaking under strong excite- 
ment, embarrassed by the presence of his elders, 
and by the peculiar responsibility of his position, 
might be expected to use language obscured by 
repetitions; and, though ingenious and true, yet 
somewhat intricate and imperfectly developed anzu- 
ments; such as in fact present great ditticulties in 
the exegesis of this portion of the book. 

IL. fistorical Character of the Work, — Three 
distinct theories have been maintained at various 
times — some believing the book to be strictly his- 
torical; others a religious fiction; others a compusi- 
tion based upon facts. Until a comparatively late 
time the prevalent opinion was, not only that the 
persons and events which it describes are real, lut 
that the very words of the speakers were accurately 
recorded. It was supposed either that Job himself 
einployed the latter vears of his Jife in writing it 
(A. Schultens), or that at a very early ace some 
inspired Hebrew collected the facts and savings, 
faithfully preserved by oral tradition, and presented 
them to his countrymen in their own tongue. Kr 
some the authorship of the work was attributed to 
Moses; by others it was believed (and this theory 
has lately been sustained with much ingenuity 9) 
that Moses became acquainted with the documents 
during his residence in Midian, and that he added 
the introductory and concluding chapters. 

The fact of Job’s existence, and the substantial 
truth of the narrative, were not likely to be denied 





in this speech are in themselves exceedingly pure and 
true, conceived with greater depth, and presented with 
more force than in the rest of the book ” (p. 320). 

e This seems a sufficient answer to an objection 
more likely to occur to a modern European than tos 
Hebrew. 

JS Stickel supposes that the Aramaic forms were 
intentionally introduced by the author on account of 
the Syrian descent of Elihu. 


g By Dr. Lee; see his Introduction. He accounts 


thus for the use of the name TT)", found, with one 
exception, only in these chapters. 
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by Hebrews or Christians, considering the terms 
in which the patriarch is named in the 14th of Eze- 
kiel and in the Epistle of St. James (ver. 11). It 
seemed to early writers incompatible with any idea 
of inspiration to assume that a narrative, certainly 
not allegorical, should be a mere fiction; and irrev- 
erent to suppose that the Almichty would be in- 
troduced as a speaker in an imayinary colloquy. 
In the East numerous traditions (Ewald, pp. 17, 18; 
see D'Herbelot, s. v. Ayoub) about the patriarch 
and his family show the deep impression made by 
his character and calamities: these traditiona may 
possibly have been derived from the book itself’; 
but it is at least equally probable that they had an 
independent origin. We are led to the same con- 
clusion by the soundest principles of criticism. 
Ewald says (ind. p. 15) most truly, * The inven- 
tion of a history without foundation in facts — the 
creation of a person, represented as having a real 
historical existence, out of the mere head of the 
poet — is a notion so entirely alien to the spirit of 
all antiquity, that it ouly began to develup itself 
gradually in the latest epoch of the literature of 
any ancient people, and in its complete form belongs 
only to the most modern times.”’ In the canonical 
books there is not a trace of any such invention. 
Of all people the Hebrews were the least likely to 
mingle the mere creations of imavination with the 
sacred records reverenced as the peculiar glory of 
their race. 

This principle is corroborated by special argu- 
ments. It is, to say the least, highly improbable 
that a Hebrew, had he invented such a character 
as that of Job, should have represented him as be- 
longing to a race which, thouvh descended from 
@ common ancestor, was never on friendly, and 
generally on hostile, terms with his own people. 
Uz, the residence of Job, is in no way associated 
with Israelitish history, and, apart from the patri- 
arch's own history, would have no interest for a 
Hebrew. The names of most persons introduced 
have no meaning connected with the part attribu- 
ted to them in the narrative. The name of Job 
himself is but an apparent exception. According 
to most critics DVN is derived from ANS, infen- 
sus fuit, and means “cruelly or hostilely treated ; ’’ 
according to others (Ewald and Rosenmiller) of 
high authority it may signify ‘a true penitent,”’ 

| Sar 
corresponding to wl, so applied to Job, and 


evidently with reference to his name, in the Koran 
(Sur. 38, 44). In either case the name would give 
but a very partial view, and would indeed fail to 
represent the central principle? of the patriarch’s 
heroic character. It is moreover far from improb- 
able that the name previously borne by the hero 
may have been changed in commemoration of the 





a A fictitious name would of course have meant 
what the ancients supposed that Job must signify. 
To 'IlwB ovopa vroporn voetrat, Kat EeoTiv, ws yererOat 
TOVTOV & mpoeKANOy, 7 KANO Val OmEp EyeveTo. Didy mus 
Alexand. col. 112), ed. Migne. 

6 This ia assumed by all the critics who believe the 
detiils of the work to be a pure creation of the poet. 
“He has represented the simple relations of patri- 
archal life, and sustained the assumed character of a 
rich Arabinn chieftain of a nomad tribe, with the 
greatest truthfulness.’? (Hahn.) Thus Ewald, Schliott- 
munn, etc.. p. 70. 

¢ Both races probably dwelt near the land of Uz. 
Seu Rosenm. Proll. pp. 30, 31. 
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event. Such was the case with Abraham, Jacob, 
Joshua, and in all probability with many other his- 
torical personages in the Old Testament. It is 
worth noting, without laying much stress upon the 
fact, that in a notice appended to the Alexandrian 
version it is stated, ‘he bore previously the name 
of Jobab;”’ and that a tradition adopted by the 
Jews and some Christian Fathers, identities Job 
with Jobab, prince of Edom, mentioned in Gen. 
xxxvi. 33. Moreover a coincidence between the 
name and the character or history of a real person 
is not uncommon in any age. To this it is objected 
that the resemblance in Greek does not exist in the 


Hebrew —a strange assertion: DYN and 23) 
are certainly not much less alike than ‘148 and 
"IwBdB. 

To this it must be added that there is a singular 
air of reality in the whole narrative, such as must 
either proceed naturally from a faithful adherence 
to objective truth, or be the result of the most con- 
summate art. The etfect is produced partly by 
the thorough consistency of all the characters, 
especially that of Job, not merely as drawn in 
broad strong outlines, but as developed under a 
variety of most trying circumstances: partly also 
by the minute and accurate account of incidents 
which in a fiction would probably have been noted 
by an ancient writer in a vague and general man- 
ner. ‘Thug we remark the mode in which the 
supernatural trial is carried into execution by nat- 
ural agencies — by Chaldean and Sabean ¢ robbers 
— by whirlwinds common in and peculiar to the 
desert — by fire—and lastly by the elephantiasis 
(see Schlottmann, p. 15; Ewald, 4 c.; and Heng- 
stenberg), the most formidable disease known in 
the East. ‘The disease was indeed one which the 
Indians ¢ and most Orientals then probably believed 
to be peculiarly indicative of divine wrath, and 
would therefore be naturally selected by the writer 
(sce the analysis above). But the symptoms are 
described so faithfully as to leave no doubt that 
the writer must either have introduced them with 
a view of giving an air of truthfulness to his work, 
or have recorded what he himself witnessed, or 
received from an exact tradition. The furmer sup- 
position is confuted by the fact that the peculiar 
symptoms are not described in any one sinvle pas- 
sage so as to attract the reader's attentivn, but are 
made out by a critical and scientific examination 
of words occurring here and there at intervals in 
the complaints of the aufferer.e The must retined 
art fails in producing such a result: it is rarely 
attempted in the most artificial ages; was never 
dreamed of by ancient writers, and must here be 
revarded as a strong instance of the undesizned 
coincidences which the soundest criticism regards 
as the best evidence of genuineness and authen- 
ticity in any work. 





d Thus Origen, c. Cels. vi. 5, 2; Abulfeda, Hist. 


Anteishy Sydg edsrs, p. 27, ed. Fleischer, 


t. e. his body was smitten with elephantiasis (the 
Gs, 


eld, and eaten by worms. The disease is de- 


scribed by Ainslie, Tyansactions R. S., and Bruce 
See Ewald, p. 23. 

e Ch. fi. 7,3; vil. 6, 13; xwi.8; xix. 17, 20; xxx. 
18; and other pasanges. See the valuable remarks 
of Ewald, p. 22. 
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Forcible as these arguments may appear, many 
critics have adopted the opinion either that the 
whole work is a moral or religious apologue, or 
that, upon a substratum of a few rudimental facts 
preserved by tradition, the genius of an original 
thinker has raised this, the most remarkable mon- 
ument of the Semitic mind. The first indications 
of this opinion are found in the Talmud (Buda 
Bathra, 14-16). Ina discussion upon the age of 
this book, while the Rabbins in general maintain 
its historical character, Samuel Bar Nachman de- 
clares his conviction “Job did not exist, and was 
not a created man, but the work is a parable.'’¢ 
Hai Gaon,” A. D. 1000, who is followed by Jarchi, 
alters this passage to “Job existed and was created 
to become a parable.” They had evidently no crit- 
ical cround for the change, but bore witness to the 
prevalent tradition of the Hebrews. Maimonides 
(Moreh Nevochimn, iii. 22), with his characteristic 
freedom of mind, considers it an open question of 
little or no moment to the real value of the inspired 
book. Ralbag, ¢. e. R. Levi Ben Gershom, treats 
it as a philosophic work. A late Hebrew commen- 
tator, Simcha Arieh (Schlottmann, p. 4), denies 
the historical truth of the narrative, on the ground 
that it is incredible the patriarchs of the chosen 
race should be surpassed in goodness by a child of 
Edom. ‘This is worth noting in corroboration of the 
argument that such a fact was not likely to have 
been invented by an Israelite of any age.¢ 

Luther first sugested the theory which, in some 
form or other, is now most generally received. In 
his introduction to the first edition of bis transla- 
tion of the Bible, he speaks of the author as having 
so treated the historical facts as to demonstrate the 
truth that God alone is righteous —and in the 
Tischreden (ed. Walch, tom. xxii. p. 2093), he says, 
“T look upon the book of Job as a true history, yet 
I do not believe that all took place just as it is 
written, but that an ingenious, pioua, and learned 
man brouvht it into its present form.” This po- 
sition was strongly attacked by Bellarmin, and other 
Roman theologians, and was afterwards repudiated 
by most Lutherans. The fact that Spinoza, Cler- 
icus [Ie Clerc], Du Pin, and Father Simon, held 
nearly the same opinion, the first denying, and the 
others notoriously holding low views of the inspira- 
tion of Scripture, had of course a tendency to bring 
it into disrepute. J.D. Michaelis first revived the 
old theory of Bar Nachman, not upon critical but 
dogmatic grounds. In a mere history, the opinions 
or doctrines enounced by Job and his friends could 
have no dogmatic authority; whereas if the whole 
book were a pure inspiration, the strongest argu- 
ments could be deduced from them on behalf of the 
great truths of the resurrection and a future judg- 


ment, which, though implied in other early books, | 


are nowhere so distinctly inculcated. The arbitrary 
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features, in its reasonings and representations of 
character, the book is a work of creative genius. 

The question, however, cannot be settled, nor 
indeed thoroughly understood, without reference tc 
other arguments by which critics have endeavored 
to determine the date at which the work was com- 
pleted in its present form, and the circumstances 
under which it was composed. We proceed, there- 
fore, to consider — 

IV. The probable Age, Country, and Position of 
the Author. — The languave alone does not, as some 
have asserted, supply any decisive test as to the date 
of the composition. Critics of the last century gen- 
erally adopted the opinion of A. Schultens (Pref, 
ad librum Jodi), who considered that the indications 
of external influences were best accounted for on 
the supposition that the book was written at a very 
early period, before the diflerent branches of the 
Semitic race had completely formed their distinct 
dialects. The fact that the lancuage of this work 
approaches far more nearly to the Arabic than any 
other Hebrew production was remarked by Jerome 
and is recognized by the soundest critics. On the 
other hand, there are undoubtedly many Aramaic 
words,? and grammatical forms, which some critics 
have regarded as a strong prvof that the writers 
must have lived during, or even after the Captivity. 
At present this hypothesis is universally given up 
as untenable. It is proved (Ewald, Renan, Schlott- 
mann, and Kosegarten) that there is a radical dif- 
ference between the Aramaisms of the later Hebrew 
writings and those found in the book of Job. These 
latter are, without an exception, such as charac- 
terize the antique and highly poetic style; they 
occur in parts of the Pentateuch, in the Song of 
Deborah, in the earliest Psalms, and the Song of 
Solomon, all of which are now admitted even by 
the ablest rationalistic critics to be among the ear- 
liest and purest productions of Hebrew literature.¢ 
So far as any argument can be drawn from idiom- 
atic peculiarities, it may be regarded as a settled 
point that the book was written long before the 
exile (see some good observations by Hiivernick, 
. c.); while there is absolutely nothing to prove a 
later date than the Pentateuch, or even those parts 
of the Pentateuch whicli appear to belong to the 
patriarchal age. 

‘This impression is borne out by the style. All 
critics have recognized its grand archaic character. 
Firm, compact, sonorous as the ring of a pure 
metal, severe and at times rugged, yet always dig- 
nified and majestic, the language belongs altogether 
to a period when thought was slow, but profound 
and intensely concentrated, when the weighty and 
oracular sayings of the wise were wont to be en- 
graved upon rocks with a pen of iron and in char- 
acters of molten lead (see xix. 24). It is truly a 
lapidary style, such as was natural only in an ace 


character of such reasoning is obvious. At present | when writing, though known, was rarely used, before 


no critic doubts that the narrative rests on facts, 
although the prevalent opinion among continental 
scholars is certainly that in its form and general 





* Sy NON N72 ND) TTT ND DTS 
rts t. Mashal has a much wider signification than 
parable, or any English synonym. 

’ Ewald und Dukes’s Beitrage, ill. 165. 

¢ Theodorus of Mopsuestia stands alone in denying 
the inspiration, while he admits the historical char- 
acter of the book, which he asserted, In a pnasage 


condemned at the second Council of Constantinople, | 
to be replete with statements derogatory to God, and 


language had acquired clearness, fluency, and flex- 
ibility, but lost much of its freshness and native 
force. Much stress has been laid upon the fact 





such as could only proceed from a vain and ignorant 
heathen. Aben Ezra, among the Jews, maintained the 
same opinion. 

d A list ja given by Lee, p. 50. See also Hivernick, 
Introd. to O. T. p. 176, Eng. Trane. 

e Renan’s good taste and candor here, as elsewhere, 
neutralize his rationalistic tendency. In the Hrstorre 
des Langues Sémitiques, ed. 1857, be held that the 
Aramaisms indicate a very late date; in the preface 
to Job he has adopted the opinion here expressed. 
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that the book bears a closer resemblance to the 
Proverbs of Solomon than to any other Hebrew 
work (see especially Rosemmiiller, Proll. p. 38). 
This is true to a remarkable extent with regard to 
the thouzhts, words, and forms of expression, while 
the metre, which is somewhat peculiar and strongly 
marked,@ is almost identical. Hence it has been 
inferred that the composition belongs to the Solo- 
monian era, or to the period between Solomon and 
Hezekiah, by whose orders, as we are expressly in- 
formed, a great part of the book of Proverbs was 
compiled. But the argument loses much of its 
force when we cousider that Solomon did not merely 
invent the proverbs, but collected the most ancient 
and curious sayings of olden times, not only of the 
Hebrews, but probably of other nations with whom 
he had extensive intercourse, and in whose philos- 
ophy he is supposed, not without good reason, to 
have taken deep interest, even to the detriment of 
his religious principles (see Renan's ./od, p. xxiii.); 
while those proverbs which he invented himself 
would as a matter of course be cast in the same 
metrical form and take an archaic character. 
Again, there can be little doubt that the passayes 
in which the resemblance is most complete and 
striking. were taken from one book by the author 
of the other, and adapted, according to a Hebrew 
custom common among the prophets, to the special 
purposes of his work. On comparing these pas- 
saves, it seems impossible to deny that they be- 
longed in the first instance to the book of Job,? 
where they are in thorough harmony with the 
tenor of the arzument, and have all the character- 
istics of the author's genius. Taking the resem- 
blance as a fact, we are entitled to conclude that 
we have in Job a composition not later than the 
most ancient proverbs, and certainly of much earlier 
date than the entire book. 

The extent to which the influence of this book 
is perceptible in the later literature of the Hebrews 
is a subject of great interest and importance; but 
it has not yet been thoroughly investigated. Hii- 
vernick has a few good remarks in his general /n- 
troduction to the Old Testament, § 30. Dr. Lee 
(/ntrod. section vii.) has led the way to a more 
complete and searching inquiry by a close examina- 
tion of five chapters, in which he produces a vast 
number of parallel passaves from the Pentateuch 
(which he holds to be contemporary with the Intro- 
duction, and of a later date than the rest of the 
book), from Ruth, Samuel, the Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Isuinh, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hosea, Joel, 
Amos. Micah, and Nahum, all of which are probably, 
and some of them demonstrably, copied from Job. 





@ Each verse, with very few exceptions, consists of 
two parallel members, and each member of three 
words: when that number is exceeded, it is owing to 
the particles or subordinate words, which are alinost 
always so combined as to leave only three tones in 
each member (Schlottinann, p. 68). 

© See Rosenmiiller, Proll. p. 40. Even Renan, who 
belleves that Job was written after the time of Solo- 
mon, holds that the description of Wisdom (ch. xxviii ) 
is the orizinal source of the idea which we find in 
Proverbs (chs. vilii., ix.). 

¢ See zome excellent remarks by Renan. p. xxxvil. 

d The Makamat of Hariri, and the life of Timour 
by Arabshah, in Arabic, the works of Lycophron in 
Greek, are good examples. Somewhat of this char- 
acter may perhaps be found in the last chapters of 
Ecclesiastes, while it is conspicuous in the apocryphal 
books of Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, and Baruch. 1n- 

89 
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Considerable weight must also be attached to 
the fact that Job is far more remarkable for obscu- 
rity than any Hebrew writing.c There is an ob- 
scurity which results from confusion of thought, 
from carelessness and inaccuracy, or from studied 
involutions and artificial combination of metaphors 
indicating a late age.4 Dut when it is owing to 
obsolete words, intense concentration of thought 
and language, and incidental allusions to long-for- 
gotten traditions, it is an all but infallible proof of 
primeval antiquity. Such are precisely the ditti- 
culties in this book. ‘The enormous mass of notes 
which a reader must wade thruuyh, before he can 
feel himself competent to decide upon the most 
probable interpretation of a single chapter, proves 
that this book stands apart from all other produc- 
tions of the Hebrews, belongs to a different epoch, 
and, in accordance with the surest canons of crit- 
icism, to an earlier age. 

We arrive at the same conclusion from consider- 
ing the institutions, manners, and historical facts 
described or alluded to in this book. It must be 
borne in mind that no ancient writer ever succeeded 
in reproducing the manners of a past age;/ to use 
the words of M. Renan, “antiquity had not an 
idea of what we call local coloring.’’ The attempt 
was never made by any Hebrew; and the age of 
any writer can be positively determined when we 
know the date of the institutions and customs which 
he describes. Avain it is to the last degree improb- 
able (being without a precedent or parallel) that an 
ancieut author9 should intentionally and success- 
fully avoid all reference to historical occurrences, 
and to chanyes in religious forins or doctrines of a 
date posterior to that of the events which he nar- 
rates. ‘These points are now generally recognized, 
but they have rarely been applied with consistency 
and candor by commentators on this book. 

In the first place it is distinctly admitted that 
from the beginning to the end no reference what- 
ever is niade to the Mosaic law, or to any of the 
peculiar institutions of Israel,’ or to the great car- 
dinal events of the national history after the Ex- 
odus. It cannot be proved! that such reference 
was unlikely to occur in connection with the argu- 
ment. ‘The sanctions and penalties of the Law, if 
known, could scarcely have been passed over by the 
opponents of Job, while the deliverance of Israel 
and the overthrow of the Egyptians supplied ex- 
actly the examples which they required in order to 
silence the complaints and answer the arguments 
of Job. The force of this argument is not. affected 
by the answer that other books written long after 
the establishment of the Mosaic ritual contain few 


stances in our own literature will occur to every 
reader. 

e The amaf Acyoxeva, and passages of which the 
interpretation is wholly a matter of conjecture, far 
surpass those of any portion of the O. T. 

J This is true of the Greek dramatists, and of the 
greitest original writers of our own, and indeed of 
every country before the [8th century. 

g In fact, scarcely one work of fiction exists in 
which a searching criticism does not detect anachron- 
isins or inconsistencies. 


h See Renan, p. xvi. It should be noted that even 


the word +t )1s"\, 80 common in every other book, 
especially in those of the post-Dividie age, oceurs only 
once In Job (xxii. 22), and then not in the special or 
technical signitication of a received code. 

f See, on the otuer side, Pareau ap. Kosenm. 
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or no allusions to those institutions or events. The 
statement is inaccurate. In each of the books spe- 
cified @ there are abundant traces of the Law. It 
was not to be expected that a complete view of the 
Tevitical rites, or of historical facts unconnected 
with the subject-matter of those works, could be 
derived from them; but they abound in allusions 
to customs and notions peculiar to the Hebrews 
trained under the Law, to the services of the ‘Tab- 
ernacle or Temple, and they all recognize most dis- 
tinctly the existence of a sacerdotal system, whereas 
our author ignores, and therefore, as we may rea- 
sonably conclude, was unacquainted with any forms 
of religious service, save those of the patriarchal age. 

Ewald, whose judgment in this case will not be 
questioned,” asserts very positively that in all the 
descriptions of manners and customs, domestic, 
social, and political, and even in the indirect allu- 
sions and illustrations, the genuine coloring of the 
age of Job, that is of the period between Abraham 
and Moses, is very faithfully observed; that all bis- 
torical examples and allusions are taken exclusively 
from patriarchal times, and that there is a com- 
plete and successful avuidance of direct reference to 
later occurrences,¢ which in his opinion may have 
been known to the writer. All critics concur in 
extolling the fresh, antique simplicity of manners 
described in this book, the genuine air of the wild, 
free, vigorous life of the desert, the stamp of boar 
antiquity, and the thorough consistency in the 
development of characters, equally remarkable for 
originality and force. ‘There is an absolute con- 
trast between the manners, thoughts, and feelings, 
and those which characterized the Israelites during 
the monarchical period; while whatever ditference 
exists between the customs of the older patriarchs 
as described in Genesis and those of Job's family 
and associates, is accounted for by the progress of 
events in the intervening period. The chieftain 
lives in considerable splendor and dignity; menial 
oftices, such as commonly devolved upon the elder 
patriarchs and their children, are now performed 
by servants, between whom and the family the dis- 
tinction appears to be more strongly marked. Job 
visits the city frequently, and is there received with 
high respect as a prince, judge, and distinguished 
warrior (xxix. 7-9). There are allusions to courts 
of judicature, written indictments,’ and regular 
forms of procedure (xiii. 26, and xxxi. 28). Men 
had begun to observe and reason upon the phe- 
nomena of nature, and astrunomical ol servations 
were connected with curivus speculations upon 
primeyal traditions. We read (xx. 15, xxiii. 10, 
xxvii. 16, 17, xxviii. 1-21) of mining operations, 
great buildings, ruined sepulchres, perhaps even of 
sculptured figures of the dead,¢ and there are 


@ M. Renan says: “On s'‘t‘tonnait de ne trouver 
dans le livre de Job aucune trace des prescriptions 
mosaiques. Mais on nen trouve pas davaitage dans 
le livre des Proverbes, dana Vhistoire des Juges et des 
premiers Rois, ct en géneral dans Jes écrivains anté- 
rieurs & la dernicre epoque du royaume de Juda.” 
It must be remembered that this writer denies the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch. 

b Eintettung, p. 57. M. Renan, Hahn, Schlott- 
mann, and other critics, agree fully with this opinion. 

¢ The entire disappearance of the bushmen (Job 
xxx. 4-7) belongs to a very early age. Ewald supposes 
them to have been descendants of the Horites ; and 
Schlottmann (p. 15) observes, truly, that the writer 
must have known them from his own cbeervation. 
This throws us of course back to the Mosaic age. 
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throughout copious allusious to the natural pro- 
ductions and the arts of Egypt. Great revolutions 
had occurred within the time of the writer: nations 
once independent had been overthrown, and whele 
races reduced to a state of misery and dezradation. 
All this might be expected, even supposing the 
work to have been written before or near the date 
of the Exodus. The communications with Egypt 
were frequent, and indeed uninterrupted during the 
patriarchal age, and in that country each one of 
the customs upon which most reliance is placed as 
indicating a later date is now proved to have been 
comnion long before the age of Moses (see Lepsius, 
Schlottmann, p. 107). Moreover, there is suthcient 
reason to believe that under favorable circumstances 
a descendant of Abraham, who was himself a war- 
rior, aud accustomed to meet princes on terms ot 
equality, would at a very early age acquire the 
habits, position, and knowledge which we admire in 
Job. He was the head of a great family, success- 
ful in war, prosperous in peace, supplied al-undantly 
with the necessaries of life, and enjoying many of 
its Juxuries; he lived near the great cities on the 
Euphrates’ and Tigris, and on the route of the 
caravans which at the remotest periods exchanged 
the productions of Egvpt and the far East, and had 
therefore abundant opportunities of procuring in- 
formation from those merchants, supposing that he 
did not himself visit a country 80 full of interest to 
a thoughtful mind. 

Such a progress in civilization may or may not 
be admitted by historical critics to be probable 
within the limits of time thus indicated, but no 
positive historical fact or allusion can be produced 
from the book to prove that it could not have been 
written before the time of Moses. The single ob- 
jection (Renan, p. 40) which presents any difticulty 
is the mention of the Chaldeans in the introductory 
chapter. It is certain that they appear first in 
Hebrew history about the year B. c. 770. But the 
name of Chesed, the ancestor of the race, is found 
in the genealogical table in Genesis (xxii. 22), a 
fact quite suflicient to prove the early existence of 
the people as a separate tribe. It is highly prob- 
able that an ancient race bearing that name in 
Curdistan (see Xenoph. Cyr. iti. 1, § 3450 Anerd. 
iv. 3, § 4. v. 5, § 17) was the oriyinal source of the 
nation, who were there trained in predatory habits, 
and accustomed, long beture their appearance in 
history, to make excursions into the neight oring 
deserts: 9 a view quite in harmony with the part 
assigned to them in this book. 

The arguments which have induced the cenerality 
of modern critics to assign a later date to this book, 
notwithstanding their concurrence in most of the 
points and principles which we have just considered, 


d Known in Egypt at an early period (Diod. Sic. i. 
p. 75). 

e Ch. xxi. 82. The interpretation is very doubtful. 

JS The remarkable treatise by Chwolsohn, Urder dre 
Ueberreste der Babylonischen Literatur im Araiiscacm 
Uebersetzungen, proves an advance in imental cult 
vation in those regions at a fur earlier age, more 
than sufficient to answer every objection of this na- 
ture. 

g This is now generally admitted. See M. Renan, 
Histoire Gin-rale des Langues Semitiques, ed. Ne, 
p. 566. He says truly that they were ‘ redoutés dans 


tout Orient pour leurs brigandages"’ (p. 65). See 
also Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, vol. i. p. 812. Urof the 


Chaldeeans was undoubtedly so named because it was 
founded or occupied by that people. 
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may be reduced to two heads, which we will now 
examine separa’ely : — 

1. We are told that the doctrinal system is con- 
siderably in advance of the Mosaic; in fact that it 
is the result of a recoil from the stern, narrow dog- 
matism of the Pentateuch. Here of course there 
enn be no common ground hetween those who 
admit, and those who secretly or openly deny the 
authenticity and inspiration of the Mosaic writings. 
Still even rationalistic criticism cannot show, what 
it so confidently assumes, that there is a demon- 
strable difference in any essential point between the 
principles recognized in Genesis and those of our 
author. The absence of all recognition of the 
peculiar views and institutions first introduced or 
developed in the Law has been already shown to be 
an evidence of an earlier date — all that is really 
prove! is that the elementary truths of primeval 
revelation are represented, and their consequences 
developed under a great variety of striking and 
original forms —a fact sufficiently accounted for by 
the hivhly thoughtful character of the book, and 
the undoubted genius of the writer (comp. Job x. 
9; Gen. iit. 19; Isa. xxvii. 3; Gen. ii. 7, vii. 22; 
Job xxii. 15, 16, with the account of the deluge). 
In Genesis and in this work we have the same 
theology; the attributes of the Godhead are iden- 
tical. Man is represented in all his strength and 
in all his weakness, glorious in capacities, but infirm 
and impure in his actual condition, with a soul and 
spirit allied to the eternal, but with a physical con- 
stitutiun framed from the dust to which it must 
return. The writer of Job knows just so much of 
the fall of Adam and the early events of man’s his- 
tory, including the deluge (xxii. 15, 16), as was 
likely to be preserved by tradition in all the families 
descended from Shem. And with reference to those 
points in which a real progress was made by the 
Israelites after the time of Moses, the position from 
which this writer starts is precisely that of the law- 
giver. QOne great problem of the book is the recon- 
ciliation of unmerited suffering with the love and 
justice of God. In the prophets and psalms the 
subject is repeatedly discussed, and receives, if not 
a complete, yet a substantially satisfactory settle- 
ment in connection with the great doctrines of 
Messiah’s kingdom, priesthood, sufferings, and sec- 
ond advent, involving the resurrection and a future 
judgment. In the book of Job, as it has been 
shown, there is no indication that the question had 
previonsly been raised. The answers given to it 
are evidently elicited by the discussions. Even in 
the discourse of Flihu, in which the nearest ap- 
proach to the full development of the true theory 
of provilential dispensations is admitted to be found, 
and which indeed for that very reason has been 
suspected of interpolation, there is no sign that the 
writer knew those characteristics of Messiah which 
from the time of David were continually present to 
the mind of the Israelites. 

Again it is said that the representation of angels, 
and still more specially of Satan, belongs to a later 
epoch. Some have even asserted that the notion 
must have been derived from Persian or Assyrian 


@ To the epoch of the Achsemenide. 

& See Renan, p. xxxix. This was previously pointed 
out by Herder. 

¢ Dr. Lee (Introduction to Job, p. 13) observes that 
sithough Satan is not named in Genesis, yet the char- 
acter which that name implies is clearly intimated 


tm the words, "I will put enmity (T72°N) between 
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mythology. That hypothesis is now generally re- 
jected —on the one hand it would fix a far later 
date? for the composition than any critic of the 
least authority would now assign to the book; on 
the other it is proved ® that Satan bears no resem- 
blance to Ahriman; he acts only by permission 
trom God, and differs from the angels not in essence 
but in character. It is true that Satan is not 
named in the Pentateuch, but there is an exact 
correspondence between the characteristics of the 
malignant and envious accuser in this book and 
those of the enemy of man and God, which are 
developed in the history of the Fall.¢ The appella- 
tion of “ sons of God "’ is peculiar to this book and 
that of Genesis. 

It is also to be remarked that no charge of idol- 
atry is brought against Job by his opponents when 
enumerating all the crimes which they can imagine 
to account for his calamities. The only allusion 
to the subject (xxxi. 26) refers to the earliest form 
of false religion known in the East.¢ To an Israelite, 
living after the introduction of heathen rites, such 
a charge was the very first which would have sug- 
gested itself, nor can any one satisfactory reason be 
assigned for the omission. 

2. Nearly all modern critics, even those who 
admit the inspiration of the author, agree in the 
opinion that the composition of the whole work, the 
highly systematic development of the plot, and the 
philosophic tone of thought indicate a considerable 
progress in mental cultivation far beyond what can, 
with any show of probability, be supposed to have 
existed before the ave of Solomon. We are told 
indeed that such topics as are here introduced occu- 
pied men's minds for the first time when schools 
of philosophy were formed under the influence of 
that prince. Such assertions are easily made, and 
resting on no tangible grounds, they are not easily 
disproved. It should, however, be remarked that 
the persons introduced in this book belong to a 
country celebrated for wisdom in the earliest times: 
insomuch that the writer who speaks of those 
schools considers that the peculiarities of the Sol- 
omonian writings were derived from intercourse 
with its inhabitants (Renan, pp. xxiii.-xxv.). The 
book of Job differs from those writings chiefly in 
its greater earnestness, vehemence of feeling, vivacity 
of imagination, and free independent inquiry into 
the principles of divine government; characteristics 
as it would seem of a primitive race, acquainted 
only with the patriarchal form of religion, rather 
than of a scholastic age. There is indeed nothing 
in the composition incompatible with the Musaic 
age, admitting (what all rationalistic critics who 
assien a later date to this book deny) the authen- 
ticity and integrity of the Pentateuch. 

We should attach more weight to the argument 
derived from the admirable arrangement of the 
entire book (Schlottmann, p. 108), did we not 
remember how completely the same course of 
reasoning misled the acutest critics in the case of 
the Homeric poems. There is a kind of artifice in 
style and arrangement of a subject which is at once 
recognized as an infallible indication of a highly 





thee and him.”? The connection between this word 
and the name of Job is perhaps more than an acci- 
dental coincidence. 

d The worship of the moon was introduced into 
Mesopotamia, probably in the earliest age. by the 
Aryans See Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, i. p. 313. 
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cultivated or declining literature. This, however, | such a writer: the families in Southern Palestine, 
differs essentially from the harmonious and majestic | even at a later age, lived verv much after the man- 
simplicity of form, and the natural development of | ner of the patriarchs; and illustrations derived 
a great thought which characterize the first grand | from the free, wild, vigorous life of the desert, and 
productions of genius in every nation, and produce | the customs of pastoral tribes, would spontancously 
so powerful an impression of reality as well as of | suggest themselves to his mind. The people appear 
grandeur in every unprejudiced reader of the book | also to have heen noted for freshness and originality 
of Job. of mind — qualities seen in the woman of Tekeah, 
These considerations lead of course to the con-/or still more remarkably in Amos, the poor and 
clusion that the book must have been written before | unlearned herdman, also of ‘Tekoah. It has also 
the promulgation of the Law, by one speaking the | been remarked that Amos seems to have known 
Hebrew language, and thoroughly conversant with | and imitated the book of Job (comp. Am. iv. 13, 
the traditions preserved in the family of Abraham. |v. 8, ix. 6, with Job ix. 8, 9, xxxviii. 31, xii. 13; 
Whether the writer had access to original docu- | Schlottrmann, p. 109): a circumstance scarcely to 
ments“ or not is mere matter of conjecture; but it | be explained, considering the position and imper- 
can scarcely be doubted that he adhered very closely | fect education of that prophet, excepting on the 
to the accounts, whether oral or written, which he | supposition that for some reason or other this book 
received. was peculiarly popular in that district. Some 
It would be a waste of time to consider the ar-| weight may also be attached to the olservation 
guments of those who hold that the writer lived | (Stickel, p. 276; Schlottmann, p. 111) that the 
near the time of the Captivity — that view is now | dialectic peculiarities of Southern Valestine, espe- 
all but universally repudiated: but one hypothesis | cially the softening of the aspirates and exchanges 
which has been lately brought forward (by Stickel, | of the sibilants, resemble the few divergences > from 
who is followed by Schlottmann), and supported | pure Hebrew which are noted in the book of Job. 
by very ingenious arguments, deserves a more spe-| The controversy about the authorship cannot 
cial notice. It meets some of the objections which | ever be finally settled. From the introduction it 
have been here adduced to the prevalent opinion of | may certainly be inferred that the writer lived many 
modern critics, who maintain that the writer must | years after the death of Job. From the strongest 
have lived at a period when the Hebrew languace | internal evidence it is also clear that he must either 
and literature had attained their full development; | have composed the work before the Law was pro- 
while it accounts in a satisfactory manner for some | mulated, or under most peculiar circumstances 
of the most striking peculiarities of the book. ‘That | which exempted him from its influence. The for- 
supposition is, that Job may have been written after | mer of these two suppositions has nothing against 
the settlement of the Israelites by a dweller in the | it excepting the arguments, which have been shown 
south of Judeea, in a district immediately bordering | to be far from conclusive, derived from language, 
upon the Idumean desert. The inhabitants of that | composition, and indications of a high state of 
district were to a considerable extent isolated from | mental cultivation and general civilization. It has 
the rest of the nation: their attendance at the fes- |every other argument in its favor, while it is free 
tivals and ordinances of the Tabernacle and of the; from the great, and surely insuperable, difticulty 
Temple before the time of the later kings was prob- | that a devont Israelite, deeply interested in all re- 
ably rare and irrecular, if it were not altogether |ligious speculations, should ignore the doctrines 
interrupted during a long period. In that case it/and institutions which were the peculiar glory of 
would be natural that the author, while recognizing | his nation: a supposition which, in addition to ita 
and enforcing the fundamental principles of religion, | intrinsic improbability, is scarcely consistent with 
should be sparing in allusions to the sanctions or | any sound view of the inspiration of boly writ. 
observances of the Law. <A resident in that district | A complete list and fair estimate of all the pre- 
would have peculiar opportunities of collecting the | ceding commentators on Job is given by Rosen- 
varied and extensive information which was pos-|iiiller (//enchus Jnterpp. Joli, 1824). The best 
sessed by the author of Job. It was not far from | rabbinical commentators are — Jarchi, in the 12th 
the country of Eliphaz; and it is probable that the | century; Aben Ezra, a good Arabic as well as He- 
intercourse with all the races to which the persons | brew scholar, f A. bp. 1168; Levi Ben Gershom, 
named in the book belonged was frequent during |commonly known as Ralbag, ¢ 1370; and Nach- 
the early years of [sraclitish history. The caravans | manides in the 13th century. Saadia, the well- 
of Tema and Sheba (Job vi. 19) crossed there in | known translator of the Pentateuch, has written a 
a route much frequented by merchants, and the | paraphrase of Job, and ‘Tanchum a good commen- 
communications with Keypt were of course regular | tary, both in Arabic (Ewald, Vurrede, p. xi.). The 
and uninterrupted. A man of wealth, station, und | early Fathers contributed little to the explanation 
cultivated mind, such as we cannot doubt the au- | of the text; but sume good remarks on the general 
thor must have heen, would either Jearn from con- | argument are found in Chrysostom, Didymus Alex- 
versation with merchants the peculiarities to which | andrinus, and other Greek Fathers quoted in the 
he so frequently alludes, or, a3 is highly probable, | Catene of Nicetas, edited by Junius, London, fel., 
he would avail himself of the opportunity thus! 1637 —a work chiefly valuable with reference to 
afforded of visiting that country, of all the most | the Alexandrian version. Ephrem Syrus bas scholia, 
interesting to an ancient. The local coloring, so | chiefly doctrinal and practical, vol. ii., Roma, 1740: 
strikingly characteristic of this hook, and so evi-| The translation in the Latin Vulgate by Jerome 18 
dently natural, is just what might be expected from | of great value; but the commentary ascriled to 


a eeY TL 





a The most skeptical critics admit that the Israel- me 1. “77s 
tes had written documents in the age of Moses. See FTW, vi. 10; DW ID for ODV, + Ms | 


. Renan, Histoire des Langues Simitiques, p. 116. for rts, vil. 16. 
Eg. INOW for DVM, vi. 8; FN ‘| 
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him consists merely of excerpts from the work of 
Philip, one of Jerome's disciples (see ‘Tillemont, 
Mem. Ecc. xii. 661): it is of little or no use for 
the interpretation. The great work of Gregory M. 
is practical, spiritual, or mystical, but has little 
connection with the literal meaning, which the au- 
thor does not profess to explain. Among the long 
list of able and learned Komanista who have left 
commentaries on the book, few had any knowledge 
of the Hebrew languave: from Caietan, Zuniga, 
little can be learned; but A. Schultens speaks very 
highly of Pineda, whose commentary has passed 
through many editions. Rosenmiiller says the 
German translation of Job by T. A. Dereser is one 
of the best in that language. The early Protes- 
tants, Bucer, Oecolampadius, and Calvin, contrib- 
uted somewhat to the better understanding of the 
text; but by far the best commentary of that ave 
ig that prepared by C. Bertram, a disciple of Mer- 
cer, atter the death of his master, from his MS. 
notes. This work is well worth consulting. Mercer 
was a sound Hebrew scholar of Keuchlin's school, 
and a man of acute discernment and excellent judg- 
ment. ‘The great work of Albert Schultens on Job 
(A. b. 1737) far surpasses all preceding and con- 
temporary expositions, nor has the writer as yet 
been surpassed in knowledve of the Hebrew and 
cognate languages. He was the first who brought 
all the resources of Arabic literature to bear upon 
the interpretation of Job. The fault of his book 
is dittuseness, especially in the statement of opin- 
ions long since rejected, and uninteresting to the 
student. The best works of the present century 
are those of Kosenmiiller, 3 vols. 1824; and H. 
Ewald, whose translation and commentary are re- 
markable fur accurate learning and originality of 
genius, but also for contempt of all who believe in 
the inspiration of Scripture. The Vurrede is most 
painful in tone. ‘The commentaries of Umbreit, 
Vaihinger, Lange, Stickel, Hahn, Hirzel, De Wette, 
Knobel, and Vatke are generally characterized by 
diligence and ingenuity: but have for the most 
part a strong rationalistic tendency, especially the 
three last. The most useful analysis is to be found 
in the introduction to K. Schlottmann's transla- 
tion, Berlin, 1851; but his conimentary is deficient 
in philological research. M. Renan has lately given 
an excellent translation in French (Le Livre de 
Job, Paris, 1859), with an introduction, which, 
notwithstanding its thoroughly skeptical character, 
shows a genial appreciation of some characteristic 
excellences of this book. In [England we have a 
great number of translations, commentaries, etc., 
of various merit: among which the highest rank 
must be assigned to the work of Dr. Lee, espe- 
cially valuable for its copious illustrations from 
oriental sources. | Oe EF 

* The personal character of Job, and his senti- 
ments and conduct under his afflictions, are to be 
learned from the statements respecting them in the 
introductory and concluding chapters. ‘These are 
to be taken as the complete exposition of his char- 
acter and conduct. The whole is summed up in 
his memorable words (ch. i. 21), “The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord.’ 

The poetical portion, sutenveniae between the 
introductory and concluding chapters, is the in- 
apired writer's own discussion of the topics therein 
considered, under the names of Job and his friends. 
His immediate object, in this instructive discussion, 
8 to exhibit, in strongest contrast, the antayonistic 
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views suggested by observation of the moral gov- 
erninent of God, in order to deduce from them the 
only practical lessons which that observation can 
teach, or is capable of comprehending. Hence he 
gives to these conflicting views the freest scope and 
the most impassioned expression, so as to exhibit 
their antagonisms in the strongest light. To im- 
pute to Job, personally, sentiments which the writer 
himself desired to express through one of the par- 
ties in the discussion, would be no less absurd, than 
it would be to regard the sublime poetry of this 
book as the verbatim report of an actual debate. 

But what is the object of the book, and what 
are the lessons which it teaches? To say (as 
above, p. 1400, col. 1) that the problem is, * Can 
goodness exist irrespective of reward,"’ is to ignore 
the greater part of the diseussion ; for it takes a 
far wider range than this.” It is justly said (on p. 
1403, col. 2) that the object of the calamities in- 
flicted on Job was “to try his sincerity;'’ but 
this throws no light on the object of the book and 
its discussions, to which the sufferings of Job only 
furnished the occasion. 

Nor can it be said (as on p. 1404, col. 1) that 
the object is, ‘‘to show the effects of calamity, 
in its worst and most awful form, upon a truly 
religious spirit.” If this were the object, it was 
already attained in the record of Job's conduct 
given in the two introductory chapters. It is seen 
in his tender and faithful expostulation with his 
erring wife (ch. ii. 10), ‘shall we receive good at 
the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil?” 
It is expressed in his grateful and submissive recog- 
nition of God's hand, in what he gives and what 
he withholds (ch. i. 21), ** The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.’’ Here is seen “the effect of calamity on a 
truly religious spirit; ’* and in all ages of the church 
it has been justly regarded as the highest and fullest 
attainment of the relivious life. (Compare James 
v.11.) ‘This, moreover, is the historical record of 
Job's calamities, and of their effect on him. The 
poetical discussion, which follows, is of quite an- 
other character, and has a very different object. 

The discussion, on the part of the human dispu- 
tants, covers all which observation can attain, re- 
specting the moral government of God, and (includ- 
ing the discourses of Elihu) the uses of adversity. 
But all fails to solve the great problem of the 
divine government, in view of the apparently in- 
discriminate distribution of happiness and misery 
to the good and evil among men. Many facts of 
human life are correctly stated, as all experience 
proves, and much also that is false; many princi- 
ples are avowed, that are true and just and salu- 
tary, as well as many that are false and injurious. 
The whole discussion is instructive, as exhibiting 
the various aspects under which the divine govern- 
ment may be viewed; and especially as showing 
the conflicts which may agitate the breast even of 
the good man, in view of the strange and unex- 
plained distribution of good and evil in this life. 
it is no solution of the problem, that this life ia 
fragmentary; that all will be rightly adjusted in 
another state of existence. For if it will be just 
to make the distinction there between right and 
wrong, why is it not made here? @ 


@ A very interesting and instructive discussion of 
this problem in one of its aspects, as it presented it 
self to the mind of an intelligent and reflecting her 
then, is given in Plutarch's treatise “On the Delay of 
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By a skillful manceuvre, another disputant is now; of Nature and Providence, of infimte power, wis- 


introduced. 
view of the subject still remained, which could not 
be considered in connection with the topics of the 
preceding discussion. To have presented it in the 
person of one equal or superior in age to those who 
had already spoken, would have given to him the 
appearance of an umpire, and to his views an im- 
portance not at all deserved; for they do not pene- 
trate to the heart of the subject. and only offer cer- 
tain practical sugvestions, which might occur to a 
superficial observer, but are worthy to be taken into 
account. In the final arbitrament, they are passed 
over in silence, as something aside from the main 
issue. It is to a young man, therefore, that this 
part is fitly assigned; and with admirable skill he 
is made to speak in character, both in the views 
ascribed to him, and in the manner of expressing 
them. 

According to this speaker, the divine judgments 
are corrective in their design; the chastisement of 
a wise and tender parent, seeking to reclaim a way- 
ward child. Such chastisement is an index, there- 
fore, of the moral state of its subject. It must be 
:raduated, consequently, to the necessities of the 
use, and its severity is an exact measure of the 
u:oral desert of the recipient. The view neces- 
narily assumes, that a great sufferer must have 
been a great sinner; and consequently that Job, 
cuntrary to the whole tenor of his outward life, and 
to the express testimony of the Searcher of the 
heart, must have been secretly as eminent in sin as 
he was now in suffering. 

Human wisdom is thus shown to be utterly at 
fault, in its effurts to comprehend the mystery of 
God's government on earth. Is there, then, no 
help? Is there no rest for the human spirit, no 
stable ground of trust and confiding submission, 
where it may find secure repose ? 

The sacred writer now breaks off the discussion, 
which has reached no satisfactory result, by the 
sudden manifestation of the Deity in the terrors of 
the storm. As the office had been assicned to Job 
of refuting the false assumptions of the three friends, 
and of boldly questioning the rectitude of the di- 
vine government, the answer of God is addressed 
directly to him. ‘This answer demands special 
attention, as the key to the design and instructions 
of the book. That it is so, is clear: for why should 
the Deity he introduced at all, except as the su- 
preme Arbiter, to whom the final decision is 
assigned? The introduction of the Almighty, 
the supreme Judge of all. for any less purpose, 
would have been a gross violation of every rule of 
propriety in composition, and one with which the 
author of a work so perfect in design and execu- 
tion should not be charged.¢ 

These sublime discourses are justly regarded as 
the most fitting reply, on the part of the Supreme 
Ruler and Judge, to the presumptuous charyes 
against his moral government. ‘They dp not con- 
descend tu vindicate his ways, or attempt to make 
them intelligible to finite comprehension. But they 
furnish overwhelming proofs, from the vast system 


the Deity in punishing the wicked ; *? the Greek text, 
with notes, by Profs. Hackett and Tyler, 1867. 
T. J. C. 

a *Jt is one of the strange incongruities of Heng- 
atenberg’s theory of the design and teachings of the 
yook, that the Almighty is made to appear, aimply for 
ho purpose of indorsing the opinious of the youthful 


An important, though a subordinate, ;} dom, and goodness; and in tlLese the grounds fut 


the firm belief, that He governs aright the worlds 
which he has made, and that for those who confide 
in him it is safe to trust him. 

From this brief analysis, the subject of the book 
appears to be, THE Mystery oF Gop's Prov- 
IDENTIAL GOVERNMENT OVER MeN. In the 
treatment of it, the sacred writer shows first, the 
ditficulties which it presents to the finite mind, 
and the conflicting views and false conclusions of 
the buman spirit, in its attempts to reconcile them ; 
and secondly, the tre position of man, in refer- 
ence to the Eternal and Infinite. 

The important lessuns of the book are expressed 
in the following propositions: ®— 

1. The apparently arbitrary distribution of the 
good and evil of this Jife is not the result of chance 
or caprice. God, the Creator and Judge of all, 
presides over and controls the affairs of earth. His 
providential care extends to all his creatures. He 
has the power to restrain or chastise wrong, and 
avenge suffering innocence; and this power he uses, 
when and how he will. 

2. The government of the world belongs, of 
right, to Him who created it; whose infinite justice 
can do no wrong: whose perfect wisdom and love 
devise only what is best; whose omniscience can- 
not err in the choice of means; who is infinite in 
power, and does all his pleasure. 

3. To know this is enough for man; and more 
than this he cannot know. God can impart to 
him no more; since omniscience alone can com- 
prehend the purposes and plans of the Infinite. 

4. Man's true position is implicit trust in the 
infinitely Wise, Just, and Good, and submission 
to his will. Were alone the finite comes into har- 
mony with the Infinite, and finds true peace: for 
if it refuses to trust, until it can comprehend, it 
must be in eternal discord with God and with 
itself. 

Such are the grand and imposing teachings of 
this book. They have never been set aside or 
superseded. ‘The ages have not advanced a step 
beyond them; nor is the obligation or the neces- 
sity less now than then, of this implicit trust of 
the finite in the Infinite.¢ 

Many objections have been raised against the 
genuineness of the discourses of Hlihu (chs. xxxii.- 
xxxvii.). They are of little weight, however, ex- 
cept those drawn fron) certain peculiarities of lan- 
guage, namely, in words, in forms and sisnifica- 
tiuns of words, and in constructions and phrases. 

A careful examination shows that these alleged 
peculiarities are less numerous than has been sup- 
posed. Hut few of them are really characteristic 
of Elihu’s manner; and these may justly be re- 
garded as intentional on the part of the author, 
who distinguishes each of the speakers by peculiar 
modes of thought and expression. ‘The writer has 
given (Book of Job, Part First, Introduction, pp. 
viii-—x.) a list of all these alleged peculiarities, with 
the reasons for their use in the connection in which 





Elihu, having himself nothing to gay that has any 
bearing on the subject of the discussion. T. J.C. 

6 * From the writer’s work on the Book of Job, 
Part Second, § 4 of the Introduction. T. J.C." 

¢ *The theories of Ewald and Hengstenbetg, on 
the design and teachings of this book, are fully coa- 
sidered in the writer’s work on the Rook of: Job, Part 
First, § 2 of the Introduction. T. J. U. 
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they are found; showing that they furnish no 
evidence ayainst the genuineness of these dis- 
Suurses. 
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JOBAB. 1 (a2 [Aorcling, and then place 
of = desert]: [in Gen.,] "IwBd8; [in 1 Chr., Rom. 
Vat. omit, Alex. Qpau: Comp. Ald. "IwdB:] Jo- 
bab.) The last in order of the sons of Joktan 
(Gen. x. 29; 1 Chr. i. 23). His name has not 
been discovered among the Arab names of places 
in Southern Arabia, where he ought to be found 
with the other sons of Joktan. But Ptolemy men- 
tions the "IwBapitras near the Sachalite; and Bo- 
chart (Phaleg, ii. 21), followed by Salmasius and 
Gesenius, sugyvests the readiny 'IwBaBirat, by the 
common interchange of p and B, ‘The identifica- 
tion is perhaps correct, but it has not been con- 
nected with an Arab name of a tribe or place; and 


Bochart's conjecture of its being %. g. Arab. wlo 


“a desert,” etc., from as, though regarded as 
probable by Gesenius and Michaelis, seems to le 
unworthy of acceptance. Kalisch (Com. on Gen.) 
says that it is, “according to the etymology, a dis- 
trict in Arabia Deserta,” in apparent ignorance 
of the famous desert near Hadramiiwt, called the 
Ahbkif, of proverbial terror; and the more exten- 
sive waste on the northeast of the former, called 
the ‘deserted quarter,’ Hr-Ruba el-Khalee, which 
is impassable in the summer, and fitter to be called 
desert Arabia than the country named ceserta by 
the Greeks. 


2. [Alex. in Gen. xxxvi. 33, IwBad; Vat. in 1 
Chr., IwaBaB.}] One of the “kings’’ of Edom 
(Gen. xxxvi. 33, 34; 1 Chr. i. 44, 45), enumerated 
after the yvenealogy of Msau, and Seir, and before 
the phylarehs descended from Esau. [Epos.] 
He was “son of Zerah of Bozrah,’’ and successor 
of Bela, the first king on the list. It is this Jobab 
whom the LXX., quoting the Syriac, identify with 
Job, his father being Zerah son of Esan, and his 
mother, Boodppa, E. S. P. 


3. [‘Iw8d8.} King of Mavon; one of the 
northern chieftains who attempted to oppose 
Joshua's conquest, and were routed by hii at 
Meron (Josh. xi. 1, only). 

4. (‘IwAdf; [Vat. Comp. Ald.] Alex. "IwB8d£.) 
Head of a Benjamite house (1 Chr. viii. 9). 
[Jnuz.] A. C. H. 


JOCH’EBED (W320 [whose glory is Jeho- 
wah): "IwxyuBed: [Alex. in Num., IwyaBed:| 
Jochabed ), the wife and at the same time the aunt 
of Amram, and the mother of Moses and Aaron 
(Ex. vi. 20). In order to avoid the apparent ille- 
gality of the marriave between Amram and _ his 
aunt, the LXX. and Vulg. render the word didah 
‘cousin’ inatead of “aunt."’ But this is unne- 
cessary: the example of Abraham himself (Gen. 
xx. 12) proves that in the pre-Mossic age a greater 
latitude was permitted in regard to marriage than 
in a later age. Moreover it is expressly stated else- 
where (Ex. ii. 1; Num. xxvi. 59), that Jochebed 
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was the daughter of Levi, and consequently sister 
of Kohath, Amram’s father. W. L. B. 


JO’DA (Iwda; [Vat. lovda: Vulg. omits] ) = 
Judah the Levite, in a passage which is difficult to 
unravel (1 Eadr. v. 58: see Ezr. iii. 9). Some 
words are probably omitted. The name elsewhere 
appears in the A. V. in the forms Hodaviah (E2r. 
ii. 40), Hodevah (Neh. vii. 43), Hodijah (Neh. x. 
10), and Sudias (1 Ksdr. v. 26). 

JO’ED (TY [Jehovah is witness]: Iwdd° 
Joed ), a Benjamite, the son of Pedaiah (Neh. xi. 


7). Two of Kennicott’s MSS. read “TUN, &. e. 
Joezer, and two ORY, i. €. Joel, confounding Joed 
with Joel the son of Pedaiah, the Manassite. The 
Syriac must have had YT), 


JOVEL (OS [Jehovah is God ; or whose God 


is Jehovah, Ges.]* ‘IwhA: Joel, and Johel). 1. 
Eldest son of Samuel the prophet (1 Sam. viii. 2; 
1 Chr. vi. 33, xv. 17), and father of Heman the 
singer. He and his brother Abiah were made 
judges in Beer-sheba when their father was old, 
and no longer able to go his accustomed circuit. 
But they disgraced both their office and their 
parentage by the corrupt way in which they took 
bribes and perverted judgment. Their grievous 
misconduct gave occasion to the change of the con- 
stitution of Israel toa monarchy. It is in the case 
of Joel that the singular corruption of the text of 
1 Chr. vi. 13 (28 A. V.) has taken place. Joel's 
name has dropped out; and Vashnt, which means 
‘sand the second,’’ and is descriptive of Abijah, 
has been taken fur a proper name. 

2. [Johel.] In 1 Chr. vi. 36, A. V., Joel seems 
to be merely a corruption of Shaul at ver. 24. 

A. C. H. 


3. One of the twelve minor prophets; the son 
of Pethuel, or, according to the LXX., Bethuel. 
Beyond this fact all is conjecture as to the personal 
history of Joel. Psendo-Epiphanius (ii. 245) re- 
cords a tradition that he was of the tribe of Reuben, 
born and buried at Beth-horon, between Jerusalem 
and Cesarea. It is most likely that he lived in 
Judza, for his commission was to Judah, as that 
of Hosea had been to the ten tribes (St. Jerome, 
Comment. in Joel). He exhorts the priests, and 
makes frequent mention of Judah and Jerusalem. 
It has been made a question whether he were a 
priest. himself (Winer, Realw.), but there do not 
seem to be sutticient grounds for determining it in 
the affirmative, though some recent writers (e. 9. 
Maurice, Prophets and Kinga, p. 179) have taken 
this view. Many different opinions have been ex- 
pressed about the date of Joel's prophecy. Credner 
has placed it in the reign of Joash, Bertholdt of 
Hezekiah, Kimchi, Jahn, etc. of Manasseh, and 
Calmet of Josiah. The LXX. place Joel after 
Amos and Micah. But there seems no adequate 
reason for departing from the Hebrew order. The 
majority of critics and commentators (Abarbanel, 
Vitrings, Hengstenberg, Winer, etc.) fix upon the 
reiyn of Uzziah, thus making Joel nearly contem- 
porary with Hosea and Amos. The principal 
reasons for this conclusion, besides the order of the 
books. are the special and exclusive mention of the 
Exyptians and Edomites as enemies of Judah, no 
allusion being made to the Assyrians or Baby- 
fonians, who arose at a later period. Nothing, says 
Hengstenberg, has yet been found to overthrow this 
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conclusion, and it is confirmed on other grounds, 
especially — 

The nature, style, and contents of the prophecy. 
— We find, what we should expect on the supposi- 
tion of Joel being the first prophet to Judah, only 
a grand outline of the whole terrible scene, which 
was to be depicted more and more in detail by sub- 
sequent prophets (Browne, Ordo Secl. p. 691). 
The scope, therefore, is not any particular invasion, 
but the whole day of the Lord. « This book of 
Joel is a type of the early Jewish prophetical dis- 
course, and may explain to us what distant events 
in the history of the land would expand it, and 
bring fresh discoveries within the sphere of the 
inspired man's vision’? (Maurice, Prophets and 
Kings, p. 179). 

The proximate event to which the prophecy re- 
lated was a public calamity, then impending on 
Judzea, of a twofold character: want of water, and 
a plaue of locnsts, continuing for several years. 
The prophet exhorts the people to turn to God with 
penitence, fasting, and prayer, and then (he says) 
the plague shall cease, and the rain descend in its 
season, and the land yield her accustomed fruit. 
Nay, the time will be a most joyful one; for God, 
by the outpouring of his spirit, will impart to his 
worshippers increased knowledge of Himself, and 
after the excision of the enemies of his people, will 
extend through them the blessings of true religion 
to heathen lands. This is the simple argument of 
the book; only that it is beautified and enriched 
with variety of ornament and pictorial description. 
The style of the orivinal is perspicuous (except 
towards the end) and elegant, surpassing that of 
all other prophets, except Isaiah and Habakkuk, in 
sublimity. 

Browne (Ordo Sacl. p. 692) regards the con- 
tents of the prophecy as embracing two visions, but 
it is better to consider it as one connected repre- 
sentation (Hengst., Winer). For its interpretation 
we must observe not isolated facts of history, but 
the idea. The swarm of locusts was the medium 
through which this idea, “the ruin upon the 
apostate church,’ was represented to the inward 
contemplation of the prophet. But, in one un- 
broken connection, the idea goes on to penitence. 
return, blessing, outpouring of the Spirit, judg- 
ments on the enemies of the Church (1 Pet. iv. 17), 
final establishment of God's kingdom. All prior 
destructions, judgments, and victories are like the 
smaller circles; the final consummation of all things, 
to which the prophecy reaches, being the outmost 
one of all. 


The locusts of ch. ii. were regarded by many 
interpreters of the last century (Lowth, Shaw, etc.) 
as figurative, and introduced by way of comparison 
to a hostile army of men from the north country. 
This view is now generally abandoned. Locusts 
are spoken of in Deut. xxviii. 38 as instruments of 
Divine vengeance: und the same seems implied in. 
Joel ii. 11, 25. Maurice (Prophets and Kings, p. 
180) stronzly maintains the literal interpretation. 
And yet the plazue contained a parable in it, which 
it was the prophet’s mission to unfold. The four 
kinds or swarms of locusts (i. 4) have heen sup- 
posed to indicate four Assyrian invasions (Titcomb, 
Bible Stwlies), or four crises to the chosen people 
of God, the Babvlonian, Syro-Macedonian, Roman, 
and Antichristian (Browne). In accordance with 
the literal (and certainly the primary ) interpretation 


of the prophecy, we should render mA as 
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‘asin our A. V., “the former rain,” with Rosenm. 
and the lexicovraphers, rather than “a (or the) 
teacher of rizhteousness"’ with marg. of A. V., 
Hengst., and others. The allusion to the Messiah, 
which Hengst. finds in this word, or to the ideal 
teacher (Deut. xviii. 18), of whom Messiah waa the 
chief, scarcely accords with the immediate context. 


The JD°TTTS of ch. iii. L in the Hebrew, 
afterwards" ch. ii. 28 of the A. V., raises us to 
a higher level of vision, and brings into view Mes- 
sianic tines and scenes. Here, says Steudel, we 
have a Messianic prophecy altogether. If this pre- 
diction has ever yet been fultilled, we must certainly 
refer the event to Acta ii. The best commentators 
are agreed upon this. We must not, however, 
interpret it thus to the exclusion of all reference to 
preparatory events under the earlier dispensation, 
and still less to the exclusion of Inter Messianic 
times. Acts ii. virtually contained the whole sub- 
sequent development. The outpouring of the Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost was the dwapy#, while the 
full accomplishment and the final reality are yet to 
come. But here both are blended in one, and the 
whole passave has therefore a double aspect. The 
passaze is well quoted by St. Peter from the first 
prophet to the Jewish kingdom. And his quoting 
it shows that the Messianic reference was the pre- 
vailing one in his day; though Acts ii. 39 proves 
that he extended his reference to the end of the 
dispensation. The expression “all flesh *’ (ii. 17) 
is explained by the following clauses, by which no 
principle of distribution is meant, but only that all 
classes, without respect of persons, will be the sub- 
jecta of the Spirit’s intluences. All distinction of 
races, too, will be done away (cf. Joel ii. 32, with 
Ron. x. 12, 13). 


Lastly, the accompanying portents and judg- 
ments upon the enemies of God find their various 
solutions, according to the interpreters, in the re- 
peated deportations of the Jews by neighboring 
merchants, and sale to the Macedonians (1 Macc. 
ili. 41, and Ez. xxvii. 13), followed by the sweeping 
away of the neighboring nations (Maurice); in the 
events accompanying the crucifixion, in the fall of 
Jerusalem, in the breaking up of all human polities. 
But here again the idea includes all manifestations 
of judgment, ending with the last. The whole is 
shadowed forth in dim outline; and while some 
crises are past, others are yet to come (comp. iii. 
13-21 with St. Matt. xxiv., and Rev. xix.). 

Among the commentators on the book of Joel, 
enumerated by Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Vet. Test., 

7, vol. i., may be specially mentioned Leusden's 
Joel Kaplicatus, Ultraj. 1657; Dr. Edw. Pocock’s 
Commentary on the Prophecy of Joel, Oxtord, 
1691; and A Puraphrase and Critical Commentiry 
on the Prophecy of Joel, by Samuel Chandler, 
London, 1735. See also Die Propheten des alten 
Bundes erklirt, von Heinrich Ewald, Stuttyart, 
1840 (Bd. i. 2¢ Ausg. 1867]; Praktischer Com- 
mentar ther die Kleinen Propheten, von Dr. Um- 
breit, Hamburg, 1844; and Book of the Twelre 
Minor Prophets, by Dr. E. Henderson, London, 
1845 [Amer. ed. 1860]. H. B. 


* The principal commentators on Joel as one 
of the minor prophets (not mentioned above), are 





a * The locusts, says the eminent naturalist, Mr. 
Cristram, ‘always come with the wind from the coun- 
ory of their origia ; and this, as all observers attest, 
fg with a south or southeast wind into Pulestine, with 
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Hitzig, Maurer, Keil, Noyes, and Cowles. For the 
titles of their works, see HABAKKUK (Amer. ed.). 
To the other separate writers on this book may be 
added Fr. A. Holzhausen (1829), K. A. Credner 
(1831), FE. Meier (1841), and E. B. Pusey (1861) 
in pts. ii. and iii. of his Minor Prophets (not yet 
completed). Credner’s Der Prophet Joel tibersetzt, 
etc., (pp. 316) is “a rich store-house of philological 
and historical illustration,’ but is deticient in 
method and a skillful use of the abundant material. 
The natural history of the locusts supplies much of 
the imagery of the hook. Dr. Pusey, by his singular 
industry in the collection of illustrative facts, ad- 
vances our knowledge on this subject far beyond all 
previous interpreters. For useful information here, 
see also Thomson's Land and Book, ii. 102-108. 
The Introductions to the O. T. (Hiivernick, Scholz, 
De Wette, Welte-Herbst, Keil, Bleek, Davidson) 
treat, more or less fully, of the person and prophecies 
of our author. Auberlen has written on “ Joel” in 
Herzou’s Real-Encyk. vi. 719-721. Stanley de- 
scribes this prophet as “ the connecting link between 
the older prophets who are known to us only through 
their actions and sayings, and the later who are 
known chiefly through their writings . .. With a 
glance that reached forward to the most distant 
ages . . . he foretold as the chiefest of blessings, 
that the day was at hand when the prophetic spirit 
should no longer be confined to this or that class, 
but should be poured out on all humanity, on male 
and female, on old and young, even on the slaves 
and humblest inhabitants of Jerusalem” (Jewish 
Church, ii. 490). 

Dr. Pusey alopts the figurative interpretation 
of the scourge of locusts. Though so many of the 
recent commentators, as remarked above, discard 
this view, it must be confessed that some of the 
arzuments adduced for it are not easily set aside. 
Among these is the fact that in ii. 17 the prophet 
says, “ Give not thy heritage to reproach that the 
heathen should rule over them.’’ ‘The connection 
here is obscure, unless we suppose that, having 
hitherto employed an allegory, the writer at this 
point relinquishes the figure and passes over to its 
real import, namely, the devastation of the country 
by a heathen army. Again, in ii. 20, the enemy 
who is to inflict the threatened calamity is called 
“the northern’ or northman (“northern army,” 


A. V.) (215897), &. €. one who is to come from 
the north, which is not true of literal locusts; for 
they are not accustomed to invade Palestine from 
that quarter,* nor could they be dispersed by any 
natural process in precisely opposite directions as 
there represented. A finyer-sign appears also in 
i. 6: the locusts just spoken of are here “a heathen 


people"? (972), who have come upon the land and 
inflicted ou it the misery of which the prophet 
oes on to portray so fearful a picture. It is said 
that the preterites (i. 6 ff.) show that the locusts 
as literally understood have accomplished or at least 
begun the work of devastation, and therefore can- 
not prefigure another and future calamity. But on 
the other hand, it is possible that these preterites 
so called may be rhetorical merely, not historical: 
the act may be represented as past, in order to affirm 
with greater emphasis the certainty of the occurrence - 


a west wind into Persia, and with an east wind into 
Egvpt. Stimnilarly the Assyrian hordes would come 
from their country” (Natural History of the Bitle, 
Lond. 1887). H. 
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in due time. It agrees with this view that in i. 15 
“the day’ of Jehovah is spoken of as not vet ar- 
rived; and “ the day "’ is certainly identical with the 
visitation of the locusts with which the book opens. 

The last five verses (28-32) of ch. ii. (A. V.) 
form a distinct chapter in the Hebrew Bible. In 
this division the A. V. follows the LXX. It may 
be remarked that the transition at this point arises 
from the relation of subjects, not of time. The pros- 
perity of the ancient people of God if they repented 
and turned to Him, leads the prophet to speak of 
the still richer blessings which then awaited those 
who should believe on Christ under the new and 
last economy (Acts ii. 16 ff.). On this Messianic 
passige see especially Hengstenberg’s Christuluyy, 
iii. 125-141 (Keith's tr., 1839). 

The stvle of Joel places him, in the judyment 
of the best critics, among the most classical of the 
Hebrew writers. His language is copious and pol- 
ished; his parallelism regular and well balanced; 
his imagery bold and picturesque. His description 
of the warlike locusts —their inarch, onset and 
victory, as they spread themselves with irresistible 
might through the land — forms by universal con- 
sent one of the musi graphic sketches of this nature 
to be found in the poetry of any language. ‘The 
calamity was to come “like morn spread upon the 
mountains"? (ii. 2), #. e. suddenly and swiftly as the 
first beams of the sun glance from one mountain- 
top to another. The brute creation suffers as well 
as men. The Hebrew (i. 20) puts before us a more 
distinct image than that presented in the A. V. 
The heat and drought penetrate into the recesses 
of the desert. ‘The grass is withered; the streams 
are dried up. ‘The suffering animals turn their 
eyes towards heaven, and by their silent agony 
implore relief from the hunger and thirst which 
they endure. Vor the battle-scene in JEHOSH- 
APHAT (iii. 2 ff or Hebr. iv. 2 ff.) see on that 
word (Amer. ed.). John's Apocalypse itself has 
reproduced more from Joel (compared with his 
extent) than from any other Hebrew poet. The 
closing verses (iii. 18 ff.) show us how natural it 
was to foreshadow the triumphs of Christianity 
under the symbols of Judaism (comp. Is. ii. 2, 3; 
Mic. iv. 1-3; Iizek. xl.-xIviii.). 


4. (ONS: Tefa: Jovél.) The head of one of 
the fainilies of the Simeonites (1 Chr. iv. 35). He 
formed part of the expedition against the Hamites 
of Gedor in the reign of Hezekiah. 


5. [Alex. Baad.] <A descendant of Reuben. 
Junius and Tremellius make him the son of Hanoch, 
while others trace his descent through Carmi (1 
Chr. y. 4). The Syriac for Joel substitutes Carmi, 
but there is reason to believe that the genealogy is 
that of the eldest son. Burrington (Geneal. i. 53) 
niaintains that the Joel mentioned in v. 8 was a 
descendant, not of Hanoch, but of one of his 
brethren, probably Carmi, as Junius and Tremellius 
print it in their yenealogical table. But the passaze 
on which he relies for support (ver. 7), as conclud- 
ing the yvenealogy of Hanoch, evidently reters to 
Beerah, the prince of the Reubenites, whom the 
Assyrian king carried captive. There is, however, 
sutticient similarity between Shemaiah and Shema, 
who are both represented as sons of Joel, to render 
it probable that the latter is the same individual 
in both instances. Bertheau conjectures that he 
was contemporary with David, which would be ap- 
proximately true if the genealogy were traced in 
rach case fruin father to son. 
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6. Chief of the Gadites, who dwelt in the land 
of Bashan (1 Chr. v. 12). 

7. ([Vat. corrupt:) Johel.) The son of Izrahiah, 
of the tribe of Issachar, and a chief of one of «the 
troops of the host of the battle’’ who numbered in 
the days of David 36,000 men (1 Chr. vii. 3). Four 
of Kennicott’s MSS. omit the words “and the sons 
of Izrahiah; "’ so that Joel appears as one of the 
five sons of Uzzi. The Syriac retains the present 
text, with the exception of reading “four” for 
“ five.”” 

8. The brother of Nathan of Zobah (1 Chr. xi. 
38), and one of David's guard. He is called Ica 

jin 2 Sam. xxiii. 36; but Kennicott contends that 
in this case the latter passage is corrupt, though in 
other words it preserved the true reading. 

9. The chief of the Gershomites in the reign of 
David, who sanctified themselves to bring up the 
ark from the house of Obededom (1 Chr. xv. 7, 
11). . 

10. A Gershomite Levite in the reign of David, 
son of Jehiel, a descendant of Laadan, and probably 
the same as the preceding (1 Chr. xxiii. 8; xxvi. 
22). He was one of the officers appointed to take 
charge of the treasures of the Temple. 

11. The son of Pedaiah, and prince or chief of 
the half-tribe of Manasseh, west of Jordan, in the 
reign of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 20). 

12. A Kohathite Levite in the reign of Hezekiah. 
He was the son of Azariah, and one of the two 
representatives of his branch of the tribe in the 
solemu purification by which the Levites prepared 
themselves for the restoration of the Temple (2 Chr. 
xxix. 12). 

13. One of the sons of Nebo, who returned with 
Ezra, and had married a foreign wife (zr. x. 43). 
He is called JUEL in 1 Esdr. ix. 35. 

14. The son of Zichri, a Benjamite, placed in 
command over those of his own tribe and the tribe 
of Judah, who dwelt at Jerusalem after the return 
from Babylon (Neh. xi. 9). W. A. W. 


JOE'LAH (TONYY [perh. whom Sehorrh 
helps]: "YeAta; [Vat. EAca; Comp. Ald.] Alex. 
IwnaAd: Joéla), son of Jeroham of Gedor, who with 
his brother joined the band of warriors who rallied 
round David at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 7). 


JOB/‘ZER (“IY [whose help is Ichornh): 
"Iw(apa; Alex. Iw(aap. [Comp. 'loe(ép:] Joezer), 
a Korhite, one of David's captains who fought by 
his side while living in exile among the Philistines 
(1 Chr. xii. 6). 


JOG’BEHAH (TPN [elernted]: in Num. 


the LXX. have translated it, as if from i122 — 
Swwoay avrds: in Judy. "leyeBar; Alex. df évar 
tlas ZeBée: Jegbaa), one of the cities on the east 
of Jordan which were built and fortified by the 
tribe of Gad when they took possession of their 
territory (Num. xxxii. 35). It is there associated 
with JAAZER and BETH-NIMRAH, places which 
there is reason to believe were not far from the 
Jordan, and south of the Jebel—Jilad. It is men- 
tioned once again, this time in connection with 
Nobah, in the account of Gideon's pursuit of the 
Midianites (Judg. viii. 1). They were at Karkor, 
and he made his way from the upper part of the 
Jordan valley at Succoth and Penuel, and “ wert 
up’? —ascended from the Ghor by one of the tor- 
rent-heds to the downs of the higher level — by the 
way of the dwellers in tents — the pastoral people, 
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who avuided the district of the towns — to the east 
of Nobah and Jogbehah — making his way towards 
the waste country in the southeast. Here, accord- 
ing to the scanty information we possess, Karkor 
would seem to have been situated. No trace of 
any name like Jagbehah has yet been met with in 
the above, or any other direction. G. 


JOG'LI ("73> [exiled]: "Eyal [Vat. -re); 
Alex. Exar; [Comp. tonAl:) Jogli), the father 
of Bukki, a chief man among the Danites (Num. 
xxxiv. 22). 

JO‘HA. 1. Ginby [perh., Jehovah revives, 
brings to life}: "IwSd: [Vat. lwayay:] Alex. Iwaya: 
Juha.) One of the sons of Beriah, the Benjamite, 
who was a chief of the fathers of the dwellers in 
Aijalon, and had put to flight the inhabitants of 
Gath (1 Chr. viii. 16). His family may possibly 
have founded a colony, like the Danites, within the 
limits of another tribe, where they were exposed, 
as the men of Ephraim had been, to the attacks of 
the Gittites. Such border-wartare was too cummon 
to render it necessary to suppose that the narratives 
in 1 Chr. vii. 21 and viii. 13 refer to the same 
encounter, although it is not a little singular that 
the name Beriah occurs in each. 

2. (Iw(aé; [Vat. FA.] Alex. Iwa(ae: [Comp. 
"Iwyd.|) ‘The Tizite, one of David's guard [1 Chr. 
xi. 45]. Kennicott decides that he was the son 
of Shimri, as he is represented in the A. V., though 
in the marvin the translators have put “ Shimrite’’ 


for “the son of Shimri’’ to the name of his brother 
Jedihel. 


JOHA’/NAN (Jar: "Iwardy; [Vat. Iwavas, 
and so Alex. ver. 10: Johanan]), a shortened form 
of Jehohanan == Jehovih's gift. It is the same 
as John. [JEHOMANAN.] 1. Son of Azariah 
[Azanian, 1), and grandson of Ahimaaz the son 
of Zadok, and father of Azariah, 6 (1 Chr. vi. 9, 
10, A. V.). In Josephus (Ané. x. 8, § 6) the name 
is corrupted to Joramus, and in the Seder Olam 
to Joahaz. The latter places him in the reign of 
Jehoshaphat ; but merely because it bezins by 
wronuly placing Zadok in the reign of Solomon. 
Since however we know from 1 K. iv. 2, supported 
by 1 Chr. vi. 10, A. V., that Azariah the father of 
Johanan was high pr: ‘est in Solomon's reign, and 
Amariah his grandson was so in Jehoshaphat’s 
reiyn, we may conclude without much doubt that 
Johanan’s pontificate fell in the reign of Rehoboam. 
(See Hervey's Genenloyies, etc., ch. x.) 

3. (Alex. Iwavau-] Son of Eliotnai, the son 
of Neariah, the son of Shemaiah, in the hine of 
Zerubbabel’s heirs [SuemMAtan] (1 Chr. iii. 24). 

A. C. H. 


3. Clwyd in 2 ‘K. (xxv. 23], Iwdvay in Jer.; 
Alex. Iwavay in 2 K., and Iwayvay in Jer., except 
xli. 11, xh. 8, xliii. 2, 4,5; [Vat. Iwvay in Jer. 
xl. 8; FA.) Avyyay Jer. xl. 15, Iwavvay ver. 16:] 
Johanan.) The son of Kareah, and one of the 
eaptains of the scattered remnants of the army of 
Judah, who escaped in the final attack upon Jeru- 
salem by the Chaldseans, and, after the capture of 
the king, remained in the open country of Moab 
and the Ammonites, watching the tide of events. 
He was one of the first to repair to Mizpah, after 
the withdrawal of the hostile army, and tender his 
alleyiance to the new governor appointed by the 
king of Babylon. From his acquaintance with the 
treacherous designs of Ishmael, against which 
sedaliah was unhappily warned in vain, it is not 
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unreasonable to suppose that he may have been a 
companion of Ishmael in his exile at the court of 
Baalis king of the Ammonites, the promoter of the 
plot (Jer. xl. 8-16). After the murder of Gedaliah, 
Johanan was one of the foremost in the pursuit of 
his assassin, and rescued the captives he had carried 
off from Mizpah (Jer. xli. 11-16). Fearing the 
vengeance of the Chaldwans for the treachery of 
Ishmael, the captains, with Johanan at their head, 
halted by the Khan of Chimham, on the road to 
Egvpt, with the intention of seeking refuve there; 
and, notwithstanding the warnings of Jeremiah, 
settled i in a body at Tahpanhes. They were after- 
wards scattered throughout the country, in Mivdol, 
Noph, and Pathros, and from this time we lose 
sivht of Johanan and his fellow-captains. 

4. Clwavdy; { Ald. "Iwxavdy.]) The firsthom 
son of Josiah king of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 15), who 
either diced before his father, or fell with him at 
Meviddo. Junius, without any authority, identifies 
him with Zaraces, mentioned 1 Esdr. i. 38. 

5. A valiant Beujamite, one of David's captains, 
who joined him at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 4). 

6. (Alex. ‘Iwvay: [ Vat.] FA. Iway.) The 
eighth in number of the lion-faced warriors of Gad, 
who left their tribe to follow the fortunes of David, 
and spread the terror of their arms beyond Jordan 
in the month of its overflow (1 Chr. xii. 12). 


7. (V2atw: ‘Iwavts; [ Alex. Iwavay.}) The 
father of Azariah, an Ephraimite in the time of 
Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii. 12). 

8. The son of Hakkatan, and chief of the Bene- 
Azgad {sons of A.] who returned with Ezra (Ezr. 
viii. 12). He is called JoHANNeEs in 1 Esdr. viii. 
38. 

9. (JIT: [FA.3 in Ezr., Iwvay.}) The 
son of Eliashib, one of the chief Levites (Neh. xii. 
23) to whose chamber (or * treasury,”’ according 
to the LXX.) Fzra retired to mourn over the foreign 
marriages which the people had contracted (Ezr. 
x. 6). He is called JOANAN in 1 Esdr. ix. 1; and 
some have supposed him to be the same with Jon- 
athan, descendant of another Eliashib, who was after- 
wards high- priest (Neh. xii. 11). (JONATHAN, 10.] 


10. (ae: "Iwvdy; Alex. lwvaday; FA.! 
lwavayv. ) The son of Tobiah the Ammonite, who 
had married the daughter of Meshullam the priest 
(Neh. vi. 18). W.A. W. 


JOHANNES (‘lIwdyyns: Joannes) = Jeho- 
hanan son of Bebai (1 Esdr. ix. 29; comp. Ezr. x. 
28). [JEHOHANAN, 4.] 

* JOHANNES (Iwdyyns ; Vat. Iwayns : 
Joannes), son of Acatan or Hakkatan, 1 Esdr. viii. 
38. See JOHANAN, 8. A. 


JOHN (‘Iwdvyns [see below]: [Joannes]), 
names in the Apocrypha. 1. The father of Mat- 
tathias, and grandfather of the Maccabean family 
(1 Mace. ii. 1). 

2. The (eldest) son of Mattathias (Iwayydy; 
[Sin. Alex. Iwayyns|, surnamed Caddis (Kaddls, 
ef. Grimm, ad 1) Aface. ii. 3), who was slain by 
“the children of Jambri’’ [(Jamprt] (L Mace. ii. 
2, ix. 36-38). In 2 Mace. vill. 22 he is called 
Joseph, by a common confusion of name. [MAc- 
CABEES. | 

3. The father of Eupolemus, one of the envoys 
whom Judas Maccabaeus sent to Rome (1 Mace. 
viii. 17: 2 Mace. iv. 11). 

4. The son of Simon, the brother of Judaa Mac- 
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cabseus (1 Macc. xiii. 53, xvi. 1), ‘*a valiant man,” 
who, under the title of Johannes Hyrcanus, nobly 
supported in after time the glory of his house. 


[MACCABEES. ] 


5. An envoy from the Jews to Lysias (2 Macc. 


xi. 17). B. F. W. 


JOHN (‘Iwdvyns [from Wy = wchom Jeho- 


vah has graciously given): Cod. Beze, 'IlwvdOas: 
Jounnes). 


eai, who lived forty years before the destruction of 


the ‘Temple, and was president of the great Syna- 
gogue after its removal to Jabne, or Jamnia (Light- 
Matth. pref. ch. 15; see also 
Grotius merely 
says he was known to rabbinical writers as “ John 


foot, Cent. Chor. 
Selden, De Synedriss, ii. ch. 15). 


the priest’? (Comm. in Act. iv.). 
2. The Hebrew name of the Evangelist Mark, 


who throughout the narrative of the Acts is desig- 


nated by the name by which he was known among 
his countrymen (Acts xii. 12, 25, xiii. 5, 13, xv. 37). 
JOHN, THE APOSTLE (Iwdyvns [see above}). 


It. will be convenient to divide the life which is the 
subject of the present article into periods corre- 


sponding both to the great critical epochs which 
separate one part of it from another, and to marked 
differences in the trustworthiness of the sources 
from which our materials are derived. In no in- 
stance, perhaps, is such a division more necessary 
than in this. One portion of the Apostle's life and 
work stands out before us as in the clearness of 
broad davlight. Over those which precede and 
follow it there brood the shadows of darkness and 
uncertainty. In the former we discern only a few 
isolated facts, and are left to inference and con- 
Jecture to bring them together into something like 
awhole. In the latter we encounter, it is true, 
images more distinct, pictures more vivid; but with 
these there is the doubt whether the distinctness 
and vividness are not misleading — whether half- 
traditional, half-mythical narrative has not taken 
the place of history. 

I. Before the call to the discipleship. — We have 
no data for settling with any exactitude the time 
of the Apostle’s birth. The general impression left 
on us by the Gospel-narrative is that he was younger 
than the brother whose name commonly precedes 
his (Matt. iv. 21, x. 2, xvii. 1, &e.; but comp. 
Luke ix. 28, where the order is inverted ), younger 
than his friend Peter, possibly also than his Master. 
The life which was protracted to the time of Trajan 
(Kuseb. Uf, /. iii. 23. following [renreus) can hardly 
have begun before the year B. c. 4 of the Dionysian 
era. 
Zehedreus (Matt. iv. 21) and his mother Salome 
(Matt. xxvii. 56, compared with Mark xv. 40, xvi. 
1). Of the former we know nothing more. The 
traditions of the fourth century (Epiphan. iti. Her. 
78) make the latter the daughter of Joseph by his 
first wife, and consequently half-sister to our Lord. 
By some recent critics she has been identified with 


a@ ® The name John precedes that of James also in 
Luke viii. 5] and Acts i. 13 in the critical editions of 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles. A. 

6 Ewald (Gesch. Israels, v. p. 171) adopta Wieseler’s 
conjecture, and connects it with his own hypothesis 
tbat the sous of Zebedee, and our Lord, as well as the 






1. One of the high-priest’s family, who, 
with Annas and Caiaphas, sat in judgment upon 
the Apostles Peter and John for their cure of the 
lame man and preaching in the Temple (Acts iv. 6). 
Lightfoot identifies him with R. Johanan ben Zac- 


The Gospels give us the name of his father | iv 
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the sister of Mary the mother of Jesus, in Jubn xix 
25 (Wieseler, Stud. u. Krit. 1840, p. 648). They 
lived, it may be inferred from John i. 44, in or 
near the same town [BETHSAIDA] as those who 
were afterwards the companions and partners of 
their children. There, on the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee, the Apostle and his brother grew up. The 
mention of the * hired servants *' (Mark i. 20), of 
his mother’s * substance'’ (awd trav trapydyrayv, 
Luke viii. 3), of “his own house" (7é@ ia, John 
xix. 27), implies a position removed by at least 
some steps from absolute poverty. The fact that 
the Apostle was known to the high-priest Caiaphas, 
as that knowledve was hardly likely to have bezun 
after he had avowed himself the disciple of Jesus 
of Nazareth, suggests the probability of some early 
intimacy between the two men or their families.¢ 
The name which the parents gave to their younger 
child was too common to serve as the ground of 
any special inference; but it deserves notice (1) that 
the name appears among the kindred of Caiaphas 
(Acts iv. 6); (2) that it was given to another 
priestly child, the son of Zacharias (Luke i. 153), as 
the embodiment and symbol of Messianic hopes. 
The frequent occurrence of the name at this periad. 
unconnected as it was with any of the great deeds 
of the old heroic days of Israel, is indeed in itself 
significant as a sign of that yearning and expecta- 
tion which then characterized, not only the more 
faithful and devout (Luke ii. 25, 28), but the whole 
people. The prominence given to it by the wonders 
connected with the birth of the future Baptist may 
have given a meaning to it for the parents of the 
future Evanyelist which it would not otherwise 
have had. Of the character of Zebedwus we have 
hardly the slightest trace. He interposes no refusal 
when his sons are called on to leave him (Matt. iv. 
21). After this he disappears from the scene of the 
Gospel-history, and we are led to infer that he had 
died before his wife followed her children in their 
work of ministration. Her character meets us as 
presenting the same marked features as those which 
were conspicuous in her son. From her, who fol- 
lowed Jesus and ministered to Him of her sub- 
stance (Luke viii. 3), who sought for her two sons 
that they might sit, one on his right hand, the 
other on his left, in bis kingdom (Matt. xx. 20), 
he might well derive his strong affections, his 
capacity for giving and receiving love, his eagerness 
for the speedy manifestation of the Messiah's king- 
dom. The early years of the Apostle we may be 
lieve to have passed under this influence. He would 
be trained in all that constituted the ordinary 
education of Jewish boyhood. Though not taught 
in the schools of Jerusalem, and therefore, in later 
life, liable to the reproach of having no recognized 
position as a teacher, no rabbinical education (Acts 
13), he would yet be taught to read the Law 
and observe its precepts, to feed on the writinys of 
the prophets with the feeling that their accomplish- 
nent was not far off For him too, as bound by 
the Law, there would be, at the age of thirteen, the 
periodical pilgrimages to Jerusalem. He would 
become familiar with the stately worship of the 
Temple, with the sacrifice, the incense, the altar, 


Baptist, were of the tribo of Levi. On the other hand, 
more sober critics, like Neander (Pflanz. u. Lect. p. 
609, 4th ed.), and Liicke (Johannes, i. p. 9), reject both 
the tradition and the conjecture. 

e Ewald (i. c.) presses this also into the service of 
his strange hy pothesis. 
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and the priestly robes May we not conjecture that 
then the impressions were first made which never 
afterwards wore off? Assuming that there is some 
harmony between the previous training of a prophet 
and the form of the visions presented to him, may 
we not recognize them in the rich liturgical imagery 
of the Apocalypse —in that union in one wonder- 
ful vision of all that was most wonderful and glorious 
in the predictions of the older prophets ? 

Concurrently with this there would be also the 
boy’s outward life as sharing in his father's work. 
The great political changes which agitated the 
whole of Palestine would in some degree make 
themselves felt even in the village-town in which 
he grew up. The Galilean fisherman must have 
heard, possibly with some sympathy, of the efforts 
made (when he was too young to join in them) by 
Judas of Gamala, as the great asserter of the free- 
dom of Israel against their Roman rulers. Like 
other Jews he would grow up with strong and 
bitter feelings against the neighboring Samaritans. 
Lastly, before we pass into a period of greater cer- 
tainty, we must not forget to take into account 
that to this period of his life belongs the com- 
mencement of that intimate fellowship with Simon 
Bar-jonah of which we afterwards find so many 
proofs. That friendship may even then have been, 
in countless ways, fruitful fur good upon the hearts 
of both. 

II. From the Call to the Discipleship to the De- 
parture from Jerusalem. — The ordinary life of the 
fisherman of the Sea of Galilee was at last broken 
in upon by the news that a prophet had once more 
appeared. ‘The voice of John the Baptist was heard 
in the wilderness of Judwa, and the publicans, 
peasants, soldiers, and fishermen of Galilee gathered 
round him. Among these were the two sons of 
Zebedeeus and their triends. With them, perhaps, 
was One whom as yet they knew not. They heard, 
it may he, of his protests ayainst the vices of their 
own ruler — against the hypocrisy of Pharisees and 
Scribes. But they heard also, it is clear, words 
which spoke to them of their own sins —of their 
own need of a deliverer. The words * Behold the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sins" imply 
that those who heard them would enter into the 
blessedness of which they spoke. Assuming that 
the unnamed disciple of John i. 37-40 was the 
Evangelist himself, we are Jed to think of that 
meeting, of the lengthened interview that followed 
it, as the starting-point of the entire devotion of 
heart and soul which lasted through his whole life. 
Then Jesus loved him as He loved all earnest seckers 
after rizhteousness and truth (comp. Mark x. 21). 
The words of that evening, though unrecorded, 
were mighty in their effect. ‘The disciples (John 
apparently among them) followed their new teacher 
to Gralilee (John i. 44), were with him, as such, at 
the marriage-feast of Cana (ii. 2), journeyed with 
him to Capernaum, and thence to Jerusalem (ii. 
12, 23), came back throuch Samaria (iv. 8), and 
then, for some uncertain interval of time, returned 
to their former occupations. The uncertainty which 
hangs over the narratives of Matt. iv. 18, and Luke 
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once only or twice. In either case they gave up 
the employment of their life and went to do a work 
like it, and yet unlike, in God's spiritual kingdom. 
From this time they take their place among the 
company of disciples. Only here and there are 
there traces of individual character, of special turn. 
ing-points in their lives. Soon they find themselves 
in the number of the Twelve who are chosen, not 
as disciples only, but as their Lord's delegates — 
representatives — Apostles. In all the lists of the 
Twelve those four names of the sons of Jonah and 
Zebedeeus stand foremost. They come within the 
innermost circle of their Lord's friends, and are as 
the énrAexrav exAexrdérepor. ‘The three, Peter, 
James, and John, are with him when none else are 
in the chamber of death (Mark v. 37), in the glory 
of the transfiguration (Matt. xvii. 1), when he 
forewarns them of the destruction of the Holy City 
(Mark xiii. 3, Andrew, in this instance, with them), 
in the agony of Gethsemane. St. Peter is through- 
out the leader of that band; to John belongs the 
yet more memorable distinction of being the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved. This love is returned 
with a more single undivided heart by him than 
by any other. If Peter is the g:Adypioros, John 
is the gtArngods (Grotius, Prolegom. in Joann.) 
Some striking facts indicate why this was so; what 
the character was which was thus worthy of the 
love of Jesus of Nazareth. They hardly sustain 
the popular notion, fostered by the received types 
of Christian art, of a nature gentle, yielding, fem- 
inine. ‘The name Boanerges (Mark iii. 17) implies 
a vehemence, zeal, intensity, which gave to those 
who had it the might of Sons of Thunder. ‘That 
spirit broke out, once and again, when they joined 
their mother in asking for the highest places in the 
kingdom of their Master, and declared that they 
were ready to face the dark terrors of the cup that 
he drank and the baptisin that he was baptized with 
(Matt. xx. 20-24; Mark x. 35-41)—when they 
rebuked one who cast out devils in their Lord’s 
name because he was not one of their company 
(Luke ix. 49) — when they sought to call down fire 
from heaven upon a village of the Samaritans (Luke 
ix. 54). About this time Salome, as if her hus- 
band had died, takes her place among the women 
who followed Jesus in Galilee (Luke viii. 3), minis- 
tering to him of their substance, and went up with 
him in his last journey to Jerusalem (Luke xxiii. 
55). Through her, we may well believe, St. John 
first came to know that Mary Magdalene whose 
character he depicts with such a life-like touch, and 
that other Mary to whom he was afterwards to 
stand in so close and special a relation. The fullness 


of his narrative of what the other Evangelists omit 


(John xi.) leads to the conclusion that he was united 
also by some special ties of intimacy to the family 
of Bethany. It is not necessary to dwell at length 
on the familiar history of the Last Supper. What 
is characteristic is that he is there, as ever, the dis- 


‘ciple whom Jesus loved; and, as the chosen and 


favored friend, reclines at table with his head upon 
his Master's breast (John xiii. 23). To him the 


eager Peter —they had been sent together to pre- 


v. 1-11 (comp. the arguments for and against their | pare the supper (Luke xxii. 8)— makes signs of 


ad Joann. i. 20), leaves us in doubt whether they 
received a special call to become «fishers of men” 


@ The consensus of patristic interpretation sees in 
this name the prophecy of their work as preachers of 
‘he Gospel. This, however, would deprive the epithet 


relating to the same events in Lampe, Comment.‘ impatient questioning that he should ask what was 


‘not likely to be answered if it came from any other 


(John xiii. 24). As they go out to the Mount of 


of all Jistinguishing force. (Comp. Suicer, Thesaurus, 


| 8. V. Bpovry ; and Lampe, i. 27.) 
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Olives the chosen three are nearest to their Master. | the persecutor came back as the convert, he, it ts 


They only are within sight or hearing of the cun- 
flict in Gethsemane (Matt. xxvi. 37). When the 
betrayal is accomplished, Peter and John, after the 
first moment of confusion, follow afar off, while the 
others simply seek safety in a hasty flight ¢ (John 
xviii. 15). The personal acquaintance which ex- 
isted between John and Caiaphas enabled him to 
gain access both fur himself and Peter, but the 
latter remains in the porch with the officers and 
servants, while John himself apparently is admitted 
to the council-chamber, and follows Jesus thence, 
even to the pretorium of the Roman Procurator 
(Johu xviii. 16, 19, 28). Thence, as if the desire 
to see the end, and the love which was stronger than 
death, sustained him through all the terrors and 
sorrows of that day, he followed — accompanied 
probably by his own mother, Mary the mother of 
Jesus, and Mary Magdalene — to the place of cru- 
cifixion. The Teacher who had been to him asa 
brother leaves to him a brother's duty. He is to 
be as a son to the mother who is left desolate (John 
xix. 26-27). The Sabbath that followed was spent, 
it would appeir, in the same company. He receives 
Peter, in spite of his denial, on the old terns of 
friendship. [t is to them that Mary Magdalene 
first runs with the tidings of the emptied sepulchre 
(John xx. 2); they are the first to go together to 
see what the strange words meant. Not without 
some hearing on their respective characters is the 
fact that John is the more impetuous, running on 
most eagerly to the rock-tomb; Peter, the least re- 
strained by awe, the first to enter in and look (John 
xx. 4-6). For at least eight days they continued 
in Jerusalem (John xx. 26). ‘Then, in the interval 
between the resurrection and the ascension, we find 
them still together on the sea of Galilee (John xxi. 
1), as though they would calm the eager suspense 
of that period of expectation by a return to their 
old calling and their old familiar haunts. Here, 
too, there is a characteristic difference. John is 
the first to recognize in the dim form seen in the 
morning twilight the presence of his risen Lord; 
Peter the first to plunge into the water and swim 
towards the shore where He stood calling to them 
(John xxi. 7). The last words of the Gospel reveal 
to us the deep affection which united the two friends. 
It is not enough for Peter to know his own future. 
That at once suggests the question — * And what 
shall this man du?” (John xxi. 21). The history 
of the Acts shows the same union. They are of 
course together at the ascension and on the day of 
Pentecost. Together they enter the ‘Temple as 
worshippers (Acts iii. 1) and protest against the 
threats of the Sanhedrim (iv. 13). They are fel- 
low-workers in the first great step of the Church's 
expansion. The Apostle whose wrath had been 
roused by the unhelief of the Samaritans, overcomes 
his national exclusiveness, and receives them as his 
brethren (viii. 14). The persecution which was 
pushed on by Saul of Tarsus did not drive him or 
any of the Apostles from their post (viii. 1). When 


@ A somewhat wild conjecture is found in writers 
of the Western Church. Ambrose, Gregory the Great, 
and Bede, identify the Apostle with the veavioxnos ris 
ot Mark xiv. 51, 52 (Lampe, i. 38). 

6 The hypothesis of Baronius and Tillemont, that 
the Virgin accompanied him to Ephesus, has not even 
the authority of tradition (Lampe, i. 51). 

c Lampe fixes a. p. 66, when Jerusalem was be- 
teged by the Roman forces under Cestius, as the moat 
yeobable date. 


true, did not see him (Gal. i. 19), but this of course 
does not involve the inference that he had left Je 
rusalem. ‘The sharper though shorter persecution 
which followed under Herod Agrippa brought a 
vreat sorrow to him in the martyrdom of his 
brother (Acts xii. 2). His friend was driven to 
seek safety in flight. Fifteen vears after St. Paul's 
first visit he was still at Jerusalem, and helped to 
take part in the great settlement of the controversy 
between the Jewish and the Gentile Christians 
(Acts xv. 6). His position and reputation there 
were those of one ranking among the chief « pil- 
lars’* of the Church (Gal. ii. 9). Of the work of 
the Apostle during this period we have hardly the 
slightest trace. There may have been special calls 
to mission-work like that which drew him to Sa- 
maria. There may have been the work of teach- 
ing, organizing, exhorting the churches of Juda. 
His fulfillment of the solemn charve intrusted to 
him may have led him to a life of loving and rev- 
ereut thought rather than to one of consp.cuous 
activity. We may, at all events, feel sure that it 
was a time in which the natural elements of his 
character, with all their fiery energy, were being 
purified and mellowed, rising step by step to that 
high serenity which we find perfected in the closing 
portion of his life. Here, too, we may, without 
much hesitation, accept the traditions of the Church 
as recording a historic fact when they ascribe to 
him a life of celibacy (Tertull. de Muney. ¢. 13). 
The absence of his name from 1 Cor. ix. 5 tends 
to the same conclusion. It harmonizes with all we 
know of his character to think of his beart as so 
absorbed in the higher and diviner love that there 
was no room left for the lower and the human. 

Il. From his Departure from Jerusalem to his 
Death. — The traditions of a later age come in, with 
more or less show of likelihood, to fill up the great 
gap which separates the Apostle of Jerusalem from 
the Bishop of Ephesus. It was a natural conjecture 
to suppose that he remained in Judsa till the 
death of the Virgin released him from his trust.> 
When this took place we can only conjecture. 
There are no signs of his being at Jerusalem at 
the time of St. Paul's last visit (Acts xxi.). ‘The 
pastoral epistles set aside the notion that he had 
come to Ephesus before the work of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles was brought to its conclusion. Out 
of many contradictory statements, fixing his de- 
parture under Claudius, or Nero, or as late even as 
Domitian. we have hardly any data for duing more 
than rejecting the two extremes.c Nor is it certain 
that his work as an Apostle was transferred at once 
from Jerusalem to Ephesus. <A tradition current 
in the time of Augustine (Quest. Erang. ii. 19), 
and embodied in some MSS. of the N. T., repre- 


‘sented the Ist Epistle of St. John as addressed to 
the Parthians, and so far implied that his Apos- 


tolic work had brought him into contact. with 4 
them. When the form of the aged disciple meets 
us again, in the twilight of the Apostolic age, we 


d In the earlier tradition which made the Aposties 
formally partition out the world kKuown to them. Pur 
thia falls to the lot of Thomas, while John receives 
the Proconsular Asia (Euseb. H. E. iil. 1). In ove 
of the legends connected with the Apostles’ Creed, 
Peter contributes the first article, John the second, 
but the tradition appears with great variations as to 
time and order (comp. Pseudo-August Serm. orcxl, 
cexli.). 
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are still left in great doubt as to the extent of his 
work and the circumstances of his outward life. 
Assuming the authorship of the Epistles and the 
Revelation to be his, the facts which the N. T. 
writings assert or imply are— (1) that, having come 
to Ephesus, some persecution, local or general, drove 
him to Patmos (Rev. i. 9):@ (2) that the seven 
churches, of which Asia was the centre, were spe- 
cial objects of his solicitude (Rev. i. 11); that in 
his work he had to encounter men who denied the 
truth on which his faith rested (1 John iv. 1; 2 
John 7), and others who, with a railing and malig- 
nant temper, disputed his authority (3 John 9, 10). 
If to this we add that he must have outlived all, 
or nearly all of those who had been the friends and 
companions even of his maturer years — that this 
lingering age gave strength to an old imagination 
that his Lord had promised him immortality (John 
xxi. 23) — that, as if remembering the actual words 
which had been thus perverted, the longing of his 
soul «athered itself up in the cry, * Even so, come, 
Lord Jesus" (Rev. xxii. 20) — that from some who 
spoke with authority he received a solemn attesta- 
tion of the confidence they reposed in him (John 
xxi. 24) — we have stated all that has any claim to 
the character of historical truth. ‘The picture 
which tradition fills up for us has the merit of be- 
ing full and vivid, but it blends together, without 
much regard to harmony, things probable and im- 
probable. He is shipwrecked off Ephesus (Simeon 
Metaph. in vita Johan. c. 2; Lampe, i. 47), and 
arrives there in time to check the proyiess of the 
heresies which sprang up after St. Paul's departure. 
Then, or at a later period, he numbers among his 
disciples men like Polycarp, Papias, Ignatius 
(Hieron. de Vir. dilust.c. 17). In the persecution 
under Domitian he is taken to Rome, and there, 
by his boldness, though not by death, gains the 
crown of martyrdom. The boiling oil into which 
he is thrown has no power to hurt him (Tertull. de 
Prescript. c. 36.).2 He is then sent to labor in 
the mines, and Patmos is the place of his exile 
(Victorinus, in Apoc. ix.; Lampe, i. 66). ‘The 
accession of Nerva frees him from danger, and he 
returns to Ephesus. There he settles the canon of 
the Gospel-history by formally attesting the truth 
of the first three Gospels, and writing his own to 
supply what they left wanting (Euseb. H. £. iii. 
24). The elders of the Church are gathered to- 
gether, and he. as by a sudden inspiration, begins 
with the wonderful opening, “ In the beginning was 


a flere aguin the hypotheses of commentators range 
from Claudius to Domitian, the consensus of patristic 
tradition preponderating in favor of the latter. (Comp. 
REVELATION. ] 

» The scene of the supposed miracle was outside the 
Porta JTatina, and hence the Western Church com- 
memorates it by the special festival of * St. John Port. 
Latin.” on May 6th. 

¢ Eusebina and Jrenseus make Cerinthus the heretic. 
To Epiphanius (Her. xxx. c. 24) Ebion is the hero of 
the story. To modern feelings the anecdote may seem 
at varinnce with the character of the Apostle of Love, 
but itis hardly more than the development in act of 
the principle of 2 John 10. To the mind of Epiphanius 
there was a difficulty of another kind. Nothing leas 
than a special inspiration could account for such a 
departure from an ascetic life as going to a bath at 
all. 

d The story of the méraAoy is perhaps the most 
perplexing of all the traditions as to the age of the 
Aposties. What mnkes Jt still stranger is the appear- 
ance of a like tradition (Hegesippus in Euseb. H. E. 
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the word ’’ (Hieron. de Vir. /Ulust. c. 29). Heresies 
continue to show themselves, but he meets them 
with the strongest possible protest. He refuses to 
pass under the same roof (that of the public baths 
of Ephesus) as their foremost leader, lest the house 
should fall down on them and crush them (Iren. 
iii. 3; Kuseb. H. E. iii. 28, iv. 14).¢ ‘Through his 
agency the great temple of Artemis is at last reft 
of its magnificence, and even (!) leveled with 
the ground (Cyril. Alex. Orat. de Mar. Virg.; 
Nicephor. H. £. ii. 42; Lampe, i. 90). He intro- 
duces and perpetuates the Jewish mode of celebrat- 
ing the Easter feast (Euseb. H. &. iii. 3). At 
Ephesus, if not before, as one who was a true priest 
of the Lord, bearing on his brow the plate of gold 
(wéradoy; comp. Suicer. Thea. s. v.), with tke 
sacred name engraved on it, which was the badge 
of the Jewish pontiff (Polycrates, in Euseb. Hf. £. 
iii. 31, v. 24).4 In strange contrast with this ideal ~ 
exaltation, a later tradition tells how the old man 
used to find pleasure in the playfulness and fond- 
ness of a favorite bird, and defended himself against 
the charge of unworthy trifling by the familiar 
apologue of the bow that must sometimes be unbent 
(Cassian. Collat. xxiv. c. 2).¢ More true to the 
N. T. character of the Apostle is the story, told 
with so much power and beauty hy Clement of 
Alexandria ( Quis dives, c. 42), of his special and 
loving interest in the younger members of his flock ; 
of his eagerness and courage in the attempt to 
rescue one of them who had fallen into evil courses. 
The scene of the old and loving man, standing face 
to face with the outlaw-chief whom, in days gone 
by, he had baptized, and winning him to repent- 
ance, is one which we could gladly look on as _be- 
longing to his actual life — part of a story which 
is, in Clement's words, ob piOos, adAAad Adyos: 
Not less beautiful is that other scene which comes 
before us as the last act of his life. When all 
capacity to work and teach is gone — when there 
is no strength even to stand — the spirit still retains 
its power to love, and the lips are still opened to 
repeat, without change and variation, the command 
which summed up all his Master's will, “ Little 
children, love one another’’ (Hieron. tn Gal. vi.). 
Other stories, more apocryphal and less interesting, 
we may pass over rapidly. That he put forth his 
power to raise the dead to life (Euseb. //. £. v. 18); 
that he drank the cup of hemlock which was in- 
tended to cause his death, and suflered no harm 
from it (Pseudo-August. Solilog.; Isidor. Hispal. 





ii. 28; Epiph. Her. 78) about James the Just. Meas- 
ured by our notions, the statement seems altogether 
improbable, and yet how can we account for its ap- 
pearance at so carly a date? Is it possible that this 
was the symbol that the old exclusive priesthood had 
passed away? Or are we to suppose that a strong 
statement as to the new priesthood was misinterpreted, 
and that rhetoric passed rapidly into legend? (Comp. 
Neand. Pflanz. u. Lett. p. 613; Stanley, Sermons and 
Essays on Apostolic Age, p. 283.) Ewald (/. c.) finds 
in it an evidence in support of the hypothesis above 
referred to. 

¢ The authority of Cassian js but slender in such a 
case ; but the story is hardly to be rejected, on d priori 
grounds, as incompatible with the dignity of an Apostle. 
Does it not illustrate the truth — 


“* He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small? 


f The memory of this deliverance is preserved in 
the symbolic cup, with the serpent Issuing from it 
which appears in the mediceval representations of the 
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de Morte Sanct. c. 78); that when he felt his 
death appreaching he gave orders for the construc- 
tion of his own sepulchre, and when it was finished 
calmly laid himself down in it and died (Augustin. 
Tract. in Joann. cxxiv.); that after his interment 
there were strange movements in the earth that 
covered him (tbid.); that when the tomb was sub- 
sequently opened it was found empty (Niceph. #7. 
£. ii. 42); that he was reserved to reappear again 
in conflict with the personal Antichrist in the last 
davs (Suicer. Thes. 8. v. ‘Iwdyyns): these tradi- 
tions, for the most part, indicate little else than the 
uncritical spirit of the age in which they passed 
current. ‘The very time of his death lies within 
the region of conjecture rather than of history, and 
the dates that have been assigned for it range from 
A. D. 89 to A. D. 120 (Lampe, i. 92). 
_ The result of all this accumulation of apoeryphal 
materials ia, from one point of view, disappointing 
enough. We strain our sight in vain to distin- 
guish between tlie false and the true — between the 
shadows with which the gloom is peopled, and the 
living forms of which we are in search. We find 
it better and more satisfying to turn again, for all 
our conceptions of the Apostle’s mind and character, 
to the seanty records of the N. T., and the writings 
which he himself has left. The truest thought 
that we can attain to is still that he was “ the dis- 
ciple whoin Jesus loved " — 6 éx:ar4O10s — return- 
ing that love with a deep, absorbing, unwavering 
devotion. One aspect of that feeling is seen in the 
zeal for his Master's glory, the burning indignation 
avainst all that seemed to outrage it, which runs, 
with its fiery gleam, through his whole life, and 
makes him, from first to last, one of the Sons of 
Thunder. To him, more than to any other dis- 
ciple, there is no neutrality between Christ and 
Antichrist. The spirit of such a man is intolerant 
of compromises and concessions. The same strong 
personal affection shows itself, in another form, in 
the chief characteristics of his Gospel. While the 
other Evangelists record principally the discourses 
and parables which were spoken to the multitude, 
he treasures up every word and accent of dialogues 
and conversations, which must have seemed to most. 
men less conspicuous. In the absence of any 
recorded narrative of his work as a preacher, in the 
silence which he appears to have kept for so many 
years, he comes betore us as one who lives in the 
unseen eternal world, rather than in that of secular, 
or even spiritual activity. If there is less apparent 
power to enter into the minds and hearts of men 
of different temperament and education, less ability 
to become all things to all men than there is in St. 
Paul, there is a perfection of another kind. The 
image mirrored in his soul is that of the Son of 
Man, who is also the Son of God. He is the 
Apostle of Love, not because he starts from the 
easy temper of a general benevolence, nor again as 
being of a character soft, yielding, feminine, but 
because he has vrown, ever more and more, into 
the likeness of Him whom he loved so truly. 
Nowhere is the vision of the Eternal Word, the 
glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, so un- 
clouded; nowhere are there such distinctive per- 


Evangelist. Is it possible that the symbol orizinated 
in Mark x. 39, and that the legend grew out of the 
symbol ? 

a The older interpretation made Mark answer to 
the eagle, John to the lion (Suicer, Thes. 8. v. 
mayyeAvoTis)- 

b Another verse of this hymn, “ Volat avis sine 
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sonal reminiscences of the Christ, xara odpxa, in 
his most distinctively human charwcteristics. It 
was this union of the two aspects of the Truth 
which made him so truly the * Theologus”’ of the 
whole company of the Apvstles, the instinctive op- 
ponent of all forms of a mystical, or logical, or 
docetic Gnosticism. It was a true feeling which 
led the later interpreters of the mysterious forms 
of the four living creatures round the throne (Rev. 
iv. 7)— departing in this instance from the earlier 
tradition @— to see in him the eagle that soars into 
the highest heaven and looks upon the unclouded 
sun. It will be well to end with the noble words 
from the hymn of Adam of St. Victor, in which 
that feeling is embodied: — 


€ Celum transit, veri rotam 
Solis vidit, ibi totam 
Mentis figens aciem ; 
Speculator spiritalis 
Quasi seraphim sub alis, 
Dei vidit faciem.’?> 


(Comp. the exhaustive Prolegomena to [.ampe's 
Commentary; Neander, Pflanz. u. Lett. pp. 609- 
652 [pp. 354-379, comp. pp. 508-531, Kobinson’s 
ed., N. Y. 1865]: Stanley, Sermons and Hasays 
on the Apostolic Age, Sermon iv., and Aesay on the 
Traditions respecting St. John; Maurice On the 
Gospel of St. John, Serm. i.; and an interesting 
article by Ebrard, s. v. Johannes, in Herzog's Real- 
Encyklopadie.) E. H. P. 

* See also Lardner, Hist. of the Apostles and 
Evangelists, ch. ix. (Works, vol. v. ed. of 1829); 
Francis Trench, Life and Character of St. John 
the Evangelist, Lond. 1850; and, on the legends 
respecting the Apostle, Mrs. Jameson's Sacred and 
Legendary Art, i. 157-172, 5th ed. A. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST (ClIwdvyns 6 Bax- 
moths [and 6 Bawri(wy]), a saint more signally 
honored of God than any other whose name is 
recorded in either the O. or the N. T. John was 
of the priestly race hy both parents, for his father 
Zacharias was himself a priest of the course of Abia, 
or Abijah (1 Chr. xxiv. 10), offering incense at the 
very time when a son was promised to him; and 
Elizabeth was of the daughters of Aaron (Luke 
i. 5). Both, too, were devout persons — walking in 
the commandments of God, and waiting for the 
fulfillment of his promise to Israel. The divine 
mission of John was the subject of prophecy many 
centuries before his birth, for St. Matthew (iii. 3) 
tells us that it was John who was prefigured by 
Isaiah as * the Voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his 
paths straight” (Is. xl. 3), while by the prophet 
Malachi the spirit announces more definitely, « Be- 
hold, I will send my messenger, and he shall pre- 
pare the way before Me”’ (iii. 1). His birth—a 
birth not according to the ordinary laws of nature, 
but through the miraculous interposition of Al- 
mighty power — was foretold by an angel sent from 
God, who announced it as an occasion of joy and 
gladness to many — and at the same time assigned 
to him the name of Joln to signify either that he 
was to be born of God's especial favor, or, perhaps, 


meta,” et seq., is familiar to most students as the 
motto prefixed by Olshausen to his commentary on St. 
John’s Gospel. The whole hymn is to be found in 
Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry, p. 71; [also in Daniel's 
Thesaurus Hymnologieus, ii. 168, and Mone's Latcimt 
sche Hyninen des Mittelalters, ili. 118.) 
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that he was to be the harbinger of grace. The 
anvel Gabriel moreover proclaimed the character 
and office of this wonderful child even before his 
conception, foretelling that he would he filled with 
the Holy Ghost from the first inoment of his ex- 
istence, and appear as the great reformer of his 
countrymen — another Elijah in the boldness with 
which he would speak truth and rebuke vice — but, 
above all, as the chosen forerunner and herald of 
the Iceng-expected Messiah. 

These marvelous revelations as to the character 
wud career of the son, for whom he had so long 
prayed in vain, were too much for the faith of the 
aged Zacharias; and when he sought some assur- 
ance of the certainty of the promised blessing, God 
gave it to him in a judgment — the privation of 
speech — until the event foretold should happen — 
a judgment intended to serve at once as a token of 
God's truth, and a rebuke of his own incredulity. 
And now the Lord's gracious promise tarried not — 
Elizabeth, for greater privacy, retired into the hill- 
country, whither she was soon afterwards followed 
by her kinswoman Mary, who was herself the object 
and channel of divine grace beyond measure greater 
and more mysterious. The two cousins, who were 
thus honored above all the mothers of Israel, came 
tovether in a remote city of the south (by some 
supposed to be Hebron, by others JuTTA), and im- 
mediately God's purpose was confirmed to them by 
a@ miraculous sign: for as soon as Elizabeth heard 
the salutations of Mary, the babe leaped in her 
womb, thus acknowledving, as it were even before 
birth, the presence of his Lord (Luke i. 43, 44). 
Three months after this, and while Mary still re- 
mained with her, Elizabeth was delivered of a son. 
The birth of John preceded by six months that of 
our blessed Lord. [Respecting this date, see JEsus 
Curist, p. 1381.] On the eighth day the child 
of promise was, in conformity with the law of Moses 
(Lev. xii. 3), brought to the priest for circumcision, 
and as the performance of this rite was the accus- 
tomed time for naming a child, the friends of the 
family proposed to call him Zacharias after the 
name of his father. ‘The mother, however, required 
that he should be called Johu —a decision which 
Zacharias, still speechless, confirmed by writing on 
a tablet, “ his name is John.””) The judyment on 
his want of faith was then at once withdrawn, and 
the first use which he made of his recovered speech 
was to praise Jehovah for his faithfulness and mercy 
(Luke i. 64). God's wonderful interposition in the 
birth of John had impressed the minds of many 
with a certain solenin awe and expectation (Luke 
iii. 15). God was surely again visiting his people. 
His providence, so long hidden, seemed once more 
about to manifest itself. The child thus super- 
naturally born must doubtless be commissioned to 
perform some important part in the history of the 
cliusen people. Could it be the Messiah? Could 
it be Elijah? Was the era of their old prophets 
about to be restored? With such grave tuouylts 
were the minds of the people occupied, as they 
mused on the events which had been passing under 
their eyes, and said one to another, “ What manner 
of child shall this be?" while Zacharias himself, 
s filled with the Holy Ghost,”’ broke forth in that 
glorious strain of praise and prophecy so familiar 
to us in the morning service of our church —a 
strain in which it is to be observed that the father, 
before speaking of his own child, blesses God for 
rewemlbering his covenant and prumise, in the 
telemption and salvation of his people through 
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Him, of whom his own son was the prophet and 
forerunner. A single verse contains all that we 
know of John's history for a space of thirty years — 
the whole period which elapsed between his birth 
and the commencement of his pubfic ministry. 
«The child grew and waxed strong in the spirit, 
and was in the deserts till the day of his showing 
unto Israel *’ (Luke i. 80). John, it will be remem- 
bered, was ordained to be a Nazarite (see Num. vi. 
1-21) from his birth, for the words of the angel 
were, “He shall drink neither wine nor strong 
drink” (Luke i. 15). What we are to understand 
by this brief announcement is probably this: The 
chosen forerunner of the Messiah and herald of his 
kingdom was required to forego the ordinary pleas- 
ures and indulgences of the world, and live a life 
of the strictest self-denial in retirement and soli- 
tude. 

It was thus that the holy Nazarite, dwelling by © 
himself in the wild and thinly peopled region west- 
ward of the Dead Sea, called ‘“ Desert ’’ in the text, 
prepared himself by self-discipline, and by constant 
communion with God, for the wonderful office to 
which he had been divinely called. Ilere year after 
year of his stern probation passed by, till at length 
the time for the fulfillment of his mission arrived. 
The very appearance of the holy Baptist was of 
itself a lesson to his countrymen; his dress was 
that of the old prophets —a garment woven of 
camel's hair (2 K. i. 8), attached to the body by a 
leathern girdle. His food was such as the desert 
afforded — locusts (Lev. xi. 22) and wild honey 
(Ps. Ixxxi. 16). 

And now the long secluded hermit came forth to 
the discharge of his office. is supernatural birth 
— his hard ascetic life— his reputation for extra- 
ordinary sanctity —and the generally prevailing 
expectation that some great one was about to ap- 
pear — these causes, without the aid of miraculoue 
power, for “John did no miracle’’ (John x. 41), 
were sufficient to attract to him a great multitude 
from ‘every quarter’? (Matt. iii. 5). Brief and 
startling was his first exhortation to them — * Re- 
pent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand."’ 
Some score verses contain all that is recorded of 
John's preaching, and the sum of it al is repent- 
ance; not mere legal ablution or expiation, but a 
change of heart and life. Herein John, though 
exhibiting a marked contrast to the Scribes and 
Pharisees of his own time, was but repeating with 
the stimulus of a new and powerful motive the 
lessons which had been again and again impressed 
upon them by their ancient prophets (cf. Is. i. 16, 
17, lv. 7; Jer. vii. 3-7; Fz. xviii. 19-32, xxxvi. 
25-27; Juel ii. 12, 13; Mic. vi. 8; Zech. i. J, 4). 
But while such was his solemn admonition to the 
multitude at larze, he adopted towards the leading 
sects of the Jews a severer tone, denouncing 
Pharisees and Sadducees alike as “a peneration 
of vipers,"’ and warning them of the folly of trust- 
ing to external privileges as descendants of Abraham 
(Luke iii. 8). Now at last he warns them that 
‘the axe was laid to the root of the tree '’ — that 
formal righteousness would be tolerated no longer, 
and that none would be acknowledyed for children 
of Abraham but such as did the works of Abraham 
(ef. John viii. 39). Such alarming declarations pro- 
duced their effect, and many of every class pressed 
forward to confess their sins and to be baptized. 

What then was the baptism which Jolin adlmin- 
istered? Not altogether a new rite, for it was the 
custom of the Jews to baptize pruselytes to their 
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religion — not an ordinance in itself conveying 
remission of sins, but rather a token and symbol 
of that repentance which was an iudispensable con- 
dition of forgiveness through Him, whom John 
pointed out as « the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins of the world.”’ Still-less did the baptism 
of John impart the grace of regeneration — of a new 
spiritual lite (Acts xix. 3,4). This was to be the 
mysterious effect of baptism “ with the Holy Ghost,"’ 
which was to be ordained by that “ Mightier One,” 
whose coming he proclaimed. The preparatory 
baptism of John was a visible sign to the people, 
and a distinct acknowledgment by them, that a 
hearty renunciation of sin and a real amendment 
of life were necessary for admission into the king- 
dom of heaven, which the Baptist proclaimed to be 
at hand. But the fundamental distinction between 
John’s baptism unto repentance, and that baptism 
accompanied with the gift of the Holy Spirit which 
our Lord afterwards ordained, is clearly marked by 
Jobn himself (Matt. iii. 11, 12). 

As a preacher, John was eminently practical and 
discriminating. Self-love and covetousness were 
the prevalent sins of the people at large: on them 
therefore he enjoined charity, and consideration for 
others. ‘lhe publicans he cautioned against extor- 
tion, the soldiers against violence and plunder. His 
answers to them are, no doubt, to be regarded as 
instances of the appropriate warning and advice 
which he addressed to every class. 

The mission of the Baptist — an extraordinary 
one for an extraordinary purpose — was not limited 
to those who had openly forsaken the covenant of 
(sod, and so forfeited its principles. It was to the 
whole people alike. This we must infer from the 
baptism of one who had no confession to make, and 
no sins to wash away. Jesus Himself came from 
Galilee to Jordan to be baptized of John, on the 
special ground that it became Him * to fulfill all 
rishteousness,’’ and, as man, to submit to the cus- 
toms and ordinances which were binding upon the 
rest of the Jewish people. John, however, naturally 
at first shrank from offering the symbols of purity 
to the sinless Son of God. But here a difficult 
question arises — How is John’s acknowledgment 
of Jesus at¢he moment of his presenting Himself 
for baptism compatible with his subsequent assertion 
that he knew Him not, save by the descent of the 
Holy Spirit upon Him, which took place after his 
baptism? If it be difficult to imagine that the two 
cousins were not personally acquainted with each 
other, it must be borne in mind that their places of 
residence were at the two extremities of the country, 
with but little means of communication between 
them. Perhaps, too, John’s special destination and 
mode of life may have kept him from the stated 
festivals of his countrymen at Jerusalem. It is 
possible therefore that the Saviour and the Baptist 
had never before met. It was certainly of the 
utmost importance that there should be no suspicion 
of concert or collusion between them. John, how- 
ever, must assuredly have veen in daily expectation 
of Christ’s manifestation to Israel, and so a word 
or sign would have sufficed to reveal to him the 
person and presence of our Lord, though we may 
well suppose such a fact to be made known by a 
direct communication from God, as in the case of 
Simeon (Luke ii. 26; cf. Jackson ‘on the Creed,” 

Works, Ox. ed. vi. 404). At all events it is wholly 
inconceivable that John should have been permitted 
to baptize the Son of God without being enabled 
to distinguish lim from any of the ordinary multi- 
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tude. Upon the whole, the true meaning of the 
words Kayw ovx dew aurdéy would seem to be us 
follows: And {, even I, though standing in so near 
a relation to Him, both personally and ministerialy, 
had no assured knowledge of Him as the Mezaak. , 
I did not know Him, and I had not authority to 
proclaim Him as such, till I saw the predicted sgn 
in the descent of the Holy Spirit upon Him. It 
must be borne in mind that John had no means 
of knowing by previous announcement, whether this 
wonderful acknowledgment of the Divine Son would 
be vouchsafed to his forerunner at his baptism, or 
at any other time (see Dr. Mill's Hist. Character 
of St. Luke's Gospel, and the authorities quoted 
by him). 

With the baptism of Jesus John’s more especial 
office ceased. ‘The king had come to his kinydot. 
The function of the herald was discharved. It was 
this that John had with singular humility and self- 
renunciation announced beforehand: “ He miuat 
increase, but I must decrease.’’ 

John, however, still continued to present himself 
to his countrymen in the capacity of twirmess to 
Jesus. Especially did he bear testin:ony to Him 
at Bethany beyond Jordan (for Bethany, not [eth- 
abara, is the reading of the best MSs.). So con- 
fidently indeed did he point out the Lamb of God, 
on whom he had seen the Spirit alighting like s 
dove, that two of his own disciples, Andrew, and 
probably John, being convinced by his testimony, 
followed Jesus, as the true Messiah. 

From incidental notices in Scripture we learn 
that John and his disciples continued to baptize 
some time after our J-ord entered upon his ministry 
(see John iii. 23, iv. 1; Acts xix. 3). We gather 
also that John instructed his disciples in certain 
moral and religious duties, as fasting (Matt. ix. 14; 
Luke v. 33) and prayer (Luke xi. 1). : 

But shortly after he had given his testimony to 
the Messiah, John's public ministry was brought 
to aclose. He had at the bevinuing of it con- 
demned the hypocrisy and worldliness of the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees, and he now had occasion to 
denounce the lust of a king. In daring disregard 
of the divine laws, Herod Antipas had taken to 
himself the wife of his brother Philip: and when 
John reproved him for this, as well as for other sins 
(Luke iii. 19), Herod cast him into prison. The 
place of his confinement was the castle of Machsrus 
—a fortress on the eastern shore of the Dead Sea. 
It was here that reports reached him of the miracles 
which our Lord was working in Juda — miracles 
which, doubtless, were to John’s mind but the con- 
firmation of what he expected to hear as to the 
establishment of the Messiah's kingdom. But if 
Christ's kingdom were indeed established, it was 
the duty of John's own disciples no less than of all 
others to acknowledge it. They, however, would 
naturally cling to their own master, and be slow to 
transfer their allegiance to another. With a view 
therefore to overcome their scruples, John sent two 
of them to Jesus Himself to ask the question. “ Art 
‘Thou He that should come?" They were answered 
not hy words, but by a series of miracles wrought 
before their eyes—the very miracles which prophecy 
had apecified as the distinguishing credentials of 
the Messiah (Is. xxxv. 5, Ixi. 1); and, while Jesus 
bade the two messengers carry back to John as his 
only answer the report of what they had seen and 
‘heard, He took occasion to guard the multitude 
who surrounded Him against supposing that the 
Baptist himself was shaken in mind, hy a dirert 
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appeal to their own knowledve of his life aud char- 
acter. Well might they be appealed to as witnesses 
that the stern prophet of the wilderness was no 
waverer, bending to every breeze, like the reeds on 
the banks of Jordan. Proof abundant had they 
that John was no worldling with a heart set upon 
rich clothir., and dainty fare — the luxuries of a 
king's court —and they must have been ready to 
acknowledye that one so inured to a life of hard- 
ness and privation was not likely to be affected by 
the ordinary terrors of a prison. But our Lord not 
only vindicates his forerunner from any suspicion of 
inconstancy, He goes on to proclaim him a prophet, 
and more than a prophet, nay, inferior to none born 
of woman, though in respect to spiritual privileges 
behind the least of those who were to be Lorn of the 
Spirit and adinitted into the fellowship of Christ's 
body (Matt. xi. 11). It should be noted that the 
expression 6 3e pixpdrepos, x.T.A. is understood 
by Chrysostom, Augustin, Hilary, and some modern 
commentators, to mean Christ Himself, but this 
interpretation is less avreeable to the spirit and 
tone of our Lord’s discourse. 

Jesus further proceeds to declare that John was, 
acconling to the true meaning of the prophecy, the 
Elijah of the new covenant, foretold by Malachi 
(iii. 4). The event indeed proved that John was 
to Herod what Elijah had been to Ahab, and a 
prison was deemed too light a punishment for his 
boldnegs in asserting God's law before the face of a 
king and a queen. Nothing but the death of the 
Baptist would satisfy the resentment of Herudias. 
Though foiled once, she continued to watch her 
oppertunity, which at length arrived. A court fes- 
tival was kept at Macherus [see Trsentas] in 
honor of the king's birthday. After supper [or 
during it, Mark vi. 21, 22], the daughter of Llerodias 
came in and danced before the company, and so 
charmed was the king by her grace that he prom- 
ised with an oath to give her whatsoever she should 
ask. 

Salome, prompted by her abandoned mother, 
demanded the head of John the Baptist. The 
promise had been given in the hearing of his dis- 
tinguished guests, and so Herod, though loth to be 
made the instrument of so bloody a work, gave in- 
structions to an officer of his guard, who went and 
executed John ia the prison, and his head was 
brought to feast the eyes of the adulteress whose 
sins he had denounced. 

Thus was John added to that glorious army of 
martyrs who have suffered for rivliteousness’ sake. 
His death is supposed to have occurred just before 
the third Passover in the course of the Lord's min- 
istry. It is by Josephus (Aad. xviii. 5, § 2) attrib- 
uted to the jealousy with which Herud recarded 
his growing influence with the people. Herod un- 
doubtedly looked upon him as some extraurdinary 
person, for no soouer did he hear of the miracles 
of Jesus than, though a Sadducee himself, and as 
such a disheliever in the Resurrection, he ascribed 
them to John, whom he supposed to be risen from 
the dead. Holy Scripture tells us that the bedy 
of the Baptist was laid in the tomb by his disciples, 
and ecclesiastical history records the houors which 
successive generations paid to his memory. 


The brief history of John's life is marked through- 
out with the characteristic graces of self-denial, 
humility, and ho'y courage. So great indeed was 
his abstinence that worldly men considered him 

“ John came neither eating nor drink- 
ing, and they said he hath a devil."”, His humility 
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was such that he had again and again te disavow 
the character, and decline the honors which ar 
admiring multitude almost forced upon him. ‘To 
their questions he answered plainly, he was not. the 
Christ, nor the I‘lijah of whom they were thinking, 
nor one of their old prophets. He was no one — 
a voice merely—the Voice of God calling his 
people to repentance in preparation for the coming 
of Him whose shoe latchet he was not worthy to 
unloose. 

For his boldness in speaking truth, he went a 
willing victim to prison and to death. 

The student may consult the following works, 
where he will find numerous references to ancient 
and modern commentators: Tillemont, fist. Ec- 
cles.; Witsius, Miscell. vol. iv.; Thomas Aquinas, 
Catena Aurea, Oxford, 1842; Neander, Life of 
Christ; Le Bas, Scripture Biography; Taylor, 
Life of Christ; Olshausen, Com. un the Gospels. 

E. H—s. 

JOHN, GOSPEL OF. 1. Authority. — No 
doubt has been entertained at any time in the 
Church, either of the canonical authority of this 
Gospel, or of its being written by St. John. The 
text 2 Pet. i. 14 is not indeed sutiicient to support 
the inference that St. Peter and his readers were 
acquainted with the fourth Gospel, and recounized 
its authority. But still no other book of the N. T. 
is authenticated by testimony of so early a date as 
that of the disciples which is embodied in the Crospel 
itself (xxi. 24, 25). Among the Apostolic Fathers, 
Iynatius appears to have known and recog. zed 
this Gospel. His declaration, “I desire the | ead 
of God, which is the flesh of Jesus Christ the Sun 
of God... and I desire the drink of God, bis 
blood, which is incorruptible love” (ad om. c. 73 
Cureton, Corpus [ynatinnum, p. 231), could scarcely 
have been written by one who had not read St. John 
vi. 32, &e. And in the £p. ad Phuudelphenos, c. 7 
(which, however, is not contained in Mr. Cureton’s 
Syriac MSS.), the same writer says, “ [The Holy 
Spirit] knoweth whence He cometh and whither 
He goeth, and reproveth the things which are hid- 
den: ”’ this is surely more than an accidental verbal 
coincidence with St. John iii. 8 and xvi. 8. The 
fact that this Gospel is not quoted by Clement of 
Kome (A. 1. 68 or 96) serves, as Dean Alford stuys- 
gests, merely to confirm the statement that it isa 
very late production of the Apostolic age. Polycarp 
in his short epistle, Hermas, and Barnabas do not 
refer to it. But its phraseulogy may be clearly 
traced in the Epistle to Dioynetus (* Christians 
dwell in the world, but they are not of the world; "' 
comp. John xvii. 11, 14, 16: “He sent his only- 
hegotten Son . . . as loving, not condemning; “ 
comp. John tii. 16, 17), and in Justin Martyr, 
A.D. 150 (“+ Christ said, Except ye be born again 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven: and 
it is manifest to all that it is impossible for those 
who have been once born to enter into the wombs 
of those that bare them; '’ Apol. c. 61; comp. John 
iii. 3, 5: and again, * His blood having been pro- 
duced, not of human seed, but of the will of God; ’’ 
Lrypho, ¢. 63; comp. John i. 13, &c.). Tatian, 
A. D. 170, wrote a harmony of the four Gospels: 
and he quotes St. John's Gospel in his only extant 
work ; 980 do his contemporaries Apollinaris of 
Hierapolis, Athenagoras, and the writer of the 
pistle of the churches of Vienne and Lyons. The 
Valentinians made great use of it; and one of their 
sect, Heracleon, wrote a commentary on it. Yet 
its authority among orthodox Christians was too 
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firmly established to be shaken thereby. Theophilus, The evidence in favor of Patmos comes from twe 
wf Antioch (1d Aululycum, ii.) expressly soothes anonymous writers. The author of the Symysu 
this Gospel to St. John; and he wrote, according of Scripture, printed in the works of Athanasius, 
to Jerome (/p. 53, ad Algas.), a harmonized com-| states that the Gospel was dictated by St. John in 
mentary on the four Gospels. And, to close the; Patmos, and published afterwards in Ephesus. The 
list of writers of the second century, the numerous| author of the work De X//. Apostolis, printed in 
and full testimonies of Irenteus in Gaul and Ter-} the Appendix to Fabricius'’s Hippolytus (p. 952. ed. 
tullian at Carthage, with the obscure but weighty , Migne), states that John was banished by Domitian 
testimony of the Roman writer of the Muratorian | to atmos, where he wrote his Gospel. The later 
Fragment on the Canon, sufficiently show the au-|date of these unknown writers, and the seeming 
thority attributed in the Western Church to this| inconsistency of their testimony with St. John's 
Gospel. The third century introduces equally de-| declaration (Rev. i. 2) in Patmos, that he had 
eisive testimony from the Fathers of the Alexandrian | previously borne record of the Word of God, render 
Church, Clement and Origen, which it is unneces-, their testimony of little weicht. 


sary here to quote at Jenyth. 
Cerdon, Marcion, the Montanists, and other an- 
cient heretics (see Lampe, Commentartus, i. 136), 


did not deny that St. John was the author of the 
Gospel. but they held that the Apostle was mis- 


taken, or that his Gospel had been interpolated in 
those passages which are opposed to their tenets. 
The Alogi, a sect in the beginning of the third 
century, were singular in rejecting the writings of 
St. John. Guerike (Hinlestung in N. T. p. 303) 


enumerates later opponents of the Gospel, beginning 


with an FEnelishman, Edw. Evanson, On the Jis- 
sonance of the Four Kvrangelists, Ipswich, 172, 
and closing with Bretschneider’s Probabilia de 
Evangelio Johannis, ete., oriyine, Lips. 1820. His 
arguments are characterized by Guerike as strong 
in comparison with those of his predecessors. They 
are grounded chiefly on the strangeness of such 
language and thoughts as those of St. John coming 
from a Galilean fisherman, and on the diflerence 
between the representations of our Lord's person 
and of his manner of speech given by St. John and 
the other Evanvelists. Guerike answers Bretsch- 
neider’s arguments in detail. The skepticism of 
more recent tines has found its fullest, and. accord- 
ing to Bleek, its most important, expression in a 
treatise by Liitzelberger on the tradition respecting 
the Apestle John and his writings (1840). His 
aryiuuents are recapitulated and answered by Dr. 
Davidson (/ntroduction to the N. T., 1848, vol. i. 
p- 244, &c.). It may suffice to mention one speci- 
nen. 


wore hoay, is translated by Liitzelberver, “ what-; place and a tomb. 


soever they [Peter, James, and John] were for- 
merly:” he discovers therein an implied assertion 
that all three were not living when the Epistle to 
the Galatians was written, and infers that since 
Peter and James were undoubtedly alive, John 
must have heen dead, and therefore the tradition 
which ascribes to him the residence at Ephesus, 
and the composition, after a. Dp. 60, of various 
writings, must confound him with another John. 
Still more recently the objections of Baur to St. 
John's Gospel have been answered by Ebrard, 1s 
Evangelium Johannis, ete., Ziirich, 1845. 

2. Place and Time at which it was written. — 
Ephesus and Patinos are the two places mentioned 
by early writers; and the weight of evidence seems 
to preponderate in favor of Ephesus — Irenaeus (iii. 
1; also apud Museb. H. -. vy. 8) states that John 
published his Gospel whilst he dwelt in) Ephesus 
of Asia. Jerome (rol. in Mutth.) states that John 
was in Asia when he complied with the request of 
the bishops of Asia and others to write more pro- 
foundly concerning the Divinity of Christ. The- 
odore of Mopsuestia (P rol. in Joannem) relates that 


Jolin was living at Ephesus when he was moved hy 


his disciples to write his Gespel. 


Attempts have been made to elicit from the lan- 
guage of the Gospel itself some argument which 
should decide the question whether it was written 
before or after the destruction of Jerusalem. But 
considering that the present tense “igs "' is used in 
v. 2, and the past tense “ was" in xi. 18, xviii. 1, 
xix. 41, it would seem reasonable to conclude that 
these passages throw no light upon the question. 

Clement of Alexandria (apud Euseb. H. F. vi. 
14) speaks of St. John as the latest of the Evan- 
gelists. The Apostle’s sojourn at Ephesus probably 
began after St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians was 
written, i. e. after A. D. 62. Eusebius (//. £. iii. 
20) specifies the fourteenth vear of Domitian, ¢. ¢ 
A. D. 95 as the year of his banishment to Patmos. 
Probably the date of the Gospel may lie about mid- 
way between these two, about A.D. 78. The ref- 
erences to it in the First Epistle and the Revelation 
lead to the supposition that it was written decidedly 
before those two books; and the tradition of its 
supplementary character would lead us to place it 
some little time after the Apostle had fixed bis 
abode at Ephesus. 

38. Occnsiun and Scope. — After the destruction 
of Jerusalem A.D. 69, Fphesus probally became 
the centre of the active life of Eastern Christendom. 
Even Antioch, the original source of missions to 
the Gentiles, and the future metropolis of the 
Christian Patriarch, appears, for a time, less con- 
spicuous in the obscurity of early church history 
than Ephesus, to which St. Panl inscribed his 


St. Paul's expression (Gal. ii. 6), dwozor! epistle, and in which St. John found a dwelling- 


This half-Greek, half-Oriental 
city, “ visited by ships from all parts of the Mediter- 
ranean, and united by great reads with the markets 
of the interior, was the common meeting-place of 
various characters and classes of men” (Conybeare 
and Howson's St. Paul, ch. xiv.). It contained a 
large church of faithful Christians, a multitude of 
zealous Jews, an indigenous population devuted to 
the worship of a strange idol whose image (Jerome, 
Pref. in Ephes.) was borrowed from the East, its 
name from the West: in the Xystus of Ephesus, 
free-thinking philosophers of all nations disputed 
over their favorite tenets (Justin, Zrypho, ec. 1, ¢)- 
It was the place to which Cerinthus chose to bring 
the doctrines which he devised or learned at Alex- 
andria (Neander, Church History, ii. 42, ed. Bohn). 
In this citv, and among the lawless heathens in ite 
neighborhood (Clem. Alex. Quis dires avr. § 42), 
St. John was engaged in extending the Christian 
Church, when, for the greater edification of that 
Church, his Gospel was written. It was ol-viously 
addressed primarily to Christians, not to heathens: 
and the Apostle himself tells us (xx. 31) what was 
the end to which he looked forward in all bis 
teaching. 

Modern criticism has indulged in much curios 
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speculation as to the exclusive or the principal| And they brought him the books, and sought to 


nuotive which induced the Apostle to write. His | know his opinion of them. 


Then he praised the 


desirn, according to sonie critics. was to supplement | writers for their veracity, and said that a few things 


the deficiencies of the earlier three Gospels; accord- 
ing to others, to coufute the Nicolaitans and Cerin- 
thus; according to others, to state the true doctrine 
of the Divinity of Christ. But let it be borne in 
miud first of all that the inspiring, directing im- 
pulse given to St. John was that by which all 
« prophecy came in old time,’ when “ holy men 
of God spake.” “not by the will of man," “ but 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.’” We can- 
not feel confident of our own capacity to analyze 
the motives and circuimscribe the views of a mind 
under the influence of Divine inspiration. The 
Gospel of St. Jolin is a boon to all aves, and to 
tnen in an infinite variety of circumstances. Some- 
thing of the feelings of the chronicler, or the polemic, 
or the catechist may have been in the heart of the 
Apostle, but let us not imagine that his motives 
were limited to any, or to all of these. 

It has indeed been pronounced by high critical 
authority that “the supplementary theory is en- 
tirely untenable; "* and so it becomes if put forth 
in its most rigid forin, and as showing the whole 
design of St. John. But even Dr. Davidson, while 
pronouncing it unsupported by either external tra- 
dition or internal grounds, acknowledges that some 
truth lies at the bottom of it. Those who hold the 
theory in its extreme and exclusive form will find 
it hard to account for the fact that St. John has 
many things in common with his predecessors; and 
those who repudiate the theory entirely will find it 
hard to account for his omission, e. g. of such an 
event as the Transticuration, which he was adinitted 
to see, and which would have been within the scope 
(under any other theory) of his Gospel. Luthardt 
concludes most judiciously that, though St. John 
may nut have written with direct reference to the 
earlier three Evangelists, he did not write without 
any reference to them. 

And in like manner, though so able a critic as 
Liicke speaks of the anti-Gsnostic reference of St. 
John as prevailing throughout his Gospel, while 
Luthardt is for limiting such reference to his first 
verses, and to his doctrine of the Logos; and, 
though other writers have shown much ingenuity 
in discovering, and perhaps exaggerating, references 
to Docetism, Kbionitism, and Sabianism;: yet, when 
cou. troversial references are set forth as the principal 
design of the Apostle, it is well to bear in mind 
the cautious opinion expressed by Dr. Davidson: 
“ Designed polemical opposition to one of those 
2rrora, or to all of them, does not lie in the con- 
tents of the sacred book itself; and yet it is true 
that they were not unnoticed by St. John. He 
intended to set forth the faith alone, and in so 
doing he has written passages that do confute those 
erroneous tendencies.” 

There is no intrinsic improbability in the early 
tradition as to the occasion and scope of this Gospel, 
which is most fully related in the commentary of 
‘Theodore of Mopsuestia, to the effect that while 
St. John lived at Ephesus, and visited all parts of 
Asia, the writinvs of Matthew, Mark, and even 
I.uke came into the hands of the Christians, and 
were diligently circulated everywhere. Then it 
securred to the Christians of Asia that St. John 
was a more credible witness than all others, furas- 
nuch as froin the beginning, even before Matthew, 
ne was with the Lord, and enjoyed more abundant 
grace through the love which the Lord bore to him. 


had been omitted by them, and that all but a littl 
of the teaching of the most important miracles was 
recorded. And he added that they who discourse 
of the coming of Christ in the flesh ought not to 
omit to speak of his Divinity, lest in course of time 
men who are used to such discourses might suppose 
that Christ was ouly what He appeared to be. 
Thereupon the brethren exhorted him to write at 
once the things which he judged the inost important 
for instruction, and which he saw omitted by the 
others. And he did so. And therefore from the 
beginning he discoursed about the doctrine of the 
Divinity of Christ, judging this to be the necessary 
beginning of the Gospel, and from it he went on to 
the incarnation. [See above, p. 1423.] 

4. Contents and Integrity. — Luthardt says that 
there is no book in the N. T. which more strongly 
than the fourth Gospel impresses the reader with 
the notion of its unity and integrity. And yet it 
does not appear to be written with such close ad- 
herence to a preconceived plan as a western writer 
would show in developing and illustrating some one 
leading idea. The preface, the break at the end of 
the twelfth chapter, and the supplementary chapter, 
are divisions which will occur to every reader. ‘The 
ingenious synopsis of Hengel and the thoughtful 
one of Luthardt are worthy of attention. But none 
is so elaborate and minute as that of Lampe, of 
which the following is an abridgment: — 

A. THE PROLOGUE, i. 1-18. 

B. Tue History, i. 19-xx. 29. 

a. Various events relating to our Lord’s ministry, 
narrated in connection with seven journeys, i. 19- 
xii. 50: — 

1. First journey into Judea and beginning of 
his ministry, i. 19-ii. 12. 

2. Second journey, at the Passover in the first 
year of his ministry, ii. 13-iv. (‘Fhe manifestation 
of his glory iu Jerusalem, ii. 13-iii. 21, and in the 
journey back, iii. 22-iv.) 

3. Third journey, in the second year of his min- 
istry, about the Passover, v. 

4. Fourth journey, about the Passover, in the 
third year of his ministry, bevond Jordan, vi. (His 
glory shown by the multiplication of the loaves, and 
by his walking on the sea, and by the discourses 
with the Jews, his disciples and his Apostles. ) 

5. Fifth journey, six months before his death, 
begun at the Feast of Tabernacles, vii.-x. 21. (Cir- 
cumstances in which the journey was undertaken, 
vii. 1-13: five signs of his glory shown at Jerusalem, 
vii. 14—-x. 21.) 

6. Sixth journey, about the Feast of Dedication, 
x. 22-42. (His testimony in Selomon’s porch, and 
his departure beyond Jordan.) 

7. Seventh journey in Judwa towards Bethany, 
xi. 1-54. (The raising of Lazarus and its conse- 
quences. ) 

8. Kighth journey, before his last Passover, xi. 
35-xii. (Plots of the Jews, his entry into Jeru- 
salem, and into the Temple, and the manifestation 
of his vlory there.) 

6. History of the Death of Christ, xiii--xx. 29. 

1. Preparation for his Passion, xiii.-xvii. (Last 
Supper, discourse to his disciples, his conmmendatory 
prayer.) 

2. The circumstances of his Passion and Death 
xvili., xix. (His apprehension, trial, and cruci- 
fixion.) 
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3. His Resurrection, and the proofs of it, xx. 
1-29. 

C. THE CONCLUSION, xx. 30—xxi.: — 

1. Scope of the foregoing history, xx. 30, 31. 

2. Confirmation of the authority of the Evan- 
gelist by additional historical facts, and by the 
testimony of the elders of the Church, xxi. 1-24. 

3. Reason of the termination of the history, xxi. 
25. 
Some portions of the Gospel have been regarded 
by certain critics ag interpolations. J.uthardt dis- 
cusses at considerable length tlie objections of 
Paulus, Weisse, Schenkel, and Schweizer to ch. xxi., 
viii. 1-11, v. 3, ii. 1-12, iv. 44-54, vi. 1-26.¢ The 
discussion of these passaves belongs rather to a 
commentary than toa brief introduction. But as 
the question as to ch. xxi. has an important bearing 
on the history of the Gospel, a brief statement re- 
apecting it may not be out of place here. 

Guerike (/nlettung, p. 310) gives the following 
lists of (1) those who have doubted, and (2) those 
who have advocated its genuineness: (1) Grotius, 
Le Clerc, Pfaff, Semler, Paulus, Gurlitt, Bertholdt, 
Seyffarth, Liicke, De Wette, Schott; (2) R. Simon, 
| ampe, Wetstein, Osiander, Michaelis, Beck, Kich- 
horn, Hug, Weyscheider, Handschke, Weber, ‘Tho- 
luck, Scheffer. The objections against the first 
twenty-three verses of this chapter are founded 
entirely on internal evidence. The principal objec- 
t.ons as to alleged peculiarities of language are 


« * A distinction should be made between these 
passages, ‘he genuineness of John v. 3 (or rather v. 
4, with the last clause of ver. 8) and viii. 1-11 (or more 
accurately vii. 53-viii. 11) is a question of textual 
criticism, these verses being wanting in the oldest and 
most important manuscripts, and iv other authorities. 
They are accordingly regarded aa interpolations or as 
of very doubtful genuineness, not only by the writers 
inentioned above, but by Griesbach, Knapp, Schott, 
Tittmann, Theile, Lachmann (John vii. 538 — viii. 1-11 
onl) ), Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford, De Wette, Briick- 
ner, Meyer. Liicke, Tholuck, Olshausen, Neander, 
Luthardt, Ewald, Baiumlein, Bleek, Godet, Norton, 
Porter, Davidson, Green, Scrivener, and many other 
critics, except that some of these receive the last clause 
of v. 3 a8 genuine. But there is no external evidence 
against the genuineness of the other passages referred 
to. A. 

6 ® This account of Ewald’s view is not entirely 
correct. He regards the 2lst chapter as indeed pro- 
ceeding substantially from the Apostle, but as betray- 
ing here and there (as in vv. 20, 24, 25), even more 
than the main body of the Gospel, the hand of friends 
who aided him in committing his recollections te 
writing. (Die johan. Schriften, i. 63 ff.) The main 
object of the addition he supposes to have been to 
correct the erroneous report referred to in ver. 23 re- 
Apecting the exemption of the beloved disciple from 
death. 

That the two lust verses of the 21st chapter (or 
rather ver 25 and the last clause of ver. 24) have the 
air of an editorial note is obvious. The extravagant 
hyperbole in ver. 25, and the use of several words 
(o@a, if this is the true reading, for a, xa@’ év. olsat) 
are alxo foreign from the style of John. Perhaps there 
is no supposition respecting these verses more probable 
than that of Mr. Norton, who observes: “ According 
to ancient accounts, St. John wrote his Gospel at 
Ephesus . . It is pot improbable that, before his 
death, its circulation had been confined to the mein- 
bers of that church. Thence copies of it would be 
afterwards obtained ; und the copy provided for tran- 
scription was, we may suppose, accompanied by the 
strong attestation which we now find, given by the 
ehurvh, or the elders of the church, to their full faith 
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completely answered in a note in Guerike’s [72/4 
(ung, p. 310 [or Neutest. Jsagoyik, 3¢ Aufl. 1863, 
p. 223 f.], and are given up with one exception by 
De Wette. Other objections, though urged by 
Liicke, are exceedingly trivial and arbitrary, e. g. 
that the reference to the author in verse 20 is un- 
like the manner of St. John; that xx. 30, 31 would 
have been placed at the end of xxi. by St. John if 
he had written both chapters; that the narrative 
descends to strangely minute circumstances, ete. 

The 25th verse and the latter half of the 24th 
of ch. xxi. are generally received as an undiscuised 
addition, probably by the elders of the Ephesian 
Church, where the Gospel was first published. 

There is an early tradition recorded bv the au- 
thor of the Synopsis of Scripture in Athanasius, 
that this Gospel was written many years before the 
Apostle permitted its general circulation. This 
fact — rather improbable in itself — is rendered less 
so by the obviously supplementary churacter of the 
latter part, or perhaps the whole of ch. xxi. Ewald 
(Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vii. 217), less skeptical 
herein than many of his countrymen, comes to the 
conclusion that the first 20 chapters of this Gospel, 
having been written by the Apostle, about A. D. 
80, at the request, and with the help of his more 
advanced Christian friends, were not made public 
till a short time before bis death, and that ch. xxi. 
was a later addition by his own hand.® 

5. Literature. — The principal Commentators 


in the accounts which it contained, and by the con- 
cluding remark made by the writer of this attestation 
in his own person” (Genuineness of the Gospels, 2d 
ed., vol. i. Add. Notes, p. xcvi. ; for a fuller discussion 
comp. Godet, Comm. sur (Evang. de St. Jean, il. 
692 ff.). 

On the supposition that the Gospel is genuine, this 
view of the last two verses removes all objections of 
any real weight to the ascription of the remainder of 
the chapter to the Apostle John. The weakness of most 
of these objections is fully recognized even by Baur 
(Die kanon. Evangelien, p. 235 ff.); and Credner, who 
contends against the genuineness of the chapter, admits 
that ‘it exhibits almost all the peculiarities of John’s 
style” (Einl. in das N. T. i. 232). The points of dif- 
ference which bave been urged are altogether inaig- 
nificant in comparison with the striking agreement, 
not merely in phraseology, but in manner, and in the 
structure and connection of sentences ; note especially 
the absence of conjunctions, vv. 3 (ter), 5, 10, 11, 12 
(bis), 18, 15 (bis), 16 (ter), 17 (ter), 20, 22, and the 
frequent use of ody. 

On the supposition, however, that the Gospel is not 
genuine, this Appendix presents a problem which 
seems to admit of no reasonable solution. What motive 
could there have been for adding such a supplement 
to a spurious work after the middle of the second 
century? Was it needful, fifty years or more after 
the Apostle’s death, to correct a filee report that it 
was promised him that be should not die? Or what 
dogmatic purpose could thia addition serve? And how 
is its minuteness of detail, and its extraordinary agice- 
ment in style with the reat of the Gospel to be ex- 
plained? It may be said that it was designed to give 
credit to the forged Gorpel by a pretended attestation. 
But was the whole chapter needed for this? And 
what credit could a fictitious work of that period derite 
from an anonymous testimony? Had such been the 
object, moreover, how strange that the Apostie John 
should not be named as the author! 

The only plausible explanation, then. of wv. 24, 25, 
seems to be, that they are an attestation of the trust- 
worthiness of the Gospel by those who firet put it inte 
general circulation — companions and friends of the 
author, and weil known to those to whom it was coai- 
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on St. Julin will be found in the following list: 
(Ll) Origen, in) Opp. ed. 1759, iv. 1-460; (2) 
Chrysostum, in Opp. ed. 1728, viii. 1-530; (3) 
Theodore vf Mopsuestia and others, in Corderti 
Catent in Juannem, 1630; [for Theodore, see 
Migne’s Patrol. Greca, tom. Ixvi.; (34) Cyril of 
Alexandria, Opp. ed. Aubert, tom. iv., or Migne’s 
Patrol. tom. Ixxiii., Ixxiv.; the poetical paraphrase 
of Nonnus may also be noted, Migne, Patrol, tom. 
xliii.:] (4) Augustine, in Opp. ed. 1690, iii., part 
2, 230-826; (5) Theophylact; (6) Euthymius 
Zigabenus; (7) Maldonatus; (8) Luther; (9) Cal- 
vin; (10) Grotius and others, in the Critici Sacri ; 
(11) Cornelius @ Lapide; (12) Hammond; (13) 
Lampe, Commentirius exeyelico-analylicus mn 
Joannem [3 vol. Amst. 1724-26, and Bas. 1725- 
27}; (14) Bengel; (15) Whitby; (16) Liicke, Com- 
mentar tbh. dis Erang. des Johann. 1820 [-24, 
3e Aufl. 2 vols. 1840-43]; (17) Olshausen, Bublis- 
cher Commentar, 1834; (18) Meyer, Aritisch- 
exeget. Cummentar; (19) De Wette, Lzeget. 
Handbuch z N. T.; (20) Tholuck, Comm. z. 
Evang. Johan, ; (21) C. E. Luthardt, das johan- 
neische Evangelium nach seiner Ligenthiimlichkeit, 
2 vols., 1852-53. 

Until very lately the English reader had no better 
critical helps in the study of St. John’s Gospel than 
those which were provided for him by Hammond. 
Lightfoot, and Whitby. He now has access through 
the learned Commentaries of Canon Wordsworth 
and Dean Alford to the interpretations and explana- 
tions of the ancient Fathers, and several English 
theologians, and to those of all the eminent German 
critics. 

‘The Commentaries of Chrysostom and Augustine 
have been translated into Knglish in the Oxford 
Library of the Fathers [Chrysostom, vol. xxviii., 
xxxvi., Augustine, vol. xxix.] (Parker, 1848). Eng- 
lish translations have been published also of the 
Commentaries of Bengel and Olshausen. And the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice has published an original and 
devout Commentary under the title of Discourses 
on the Gospel of St. John, 1857. W. T. B. 

® GENUINENESS. — Since the rise of the Tiibingen 
critical school, the question of the genuineness of 
the fourth Gospel has been much discussed. The 
opponents of the Johannean authorship are far 
from being agreed among themselves respecting 
the date which they assign to the book. Baur 
placed it at about 160, Hilyenfeld at from 120 to 
140, Schenkel at from 110 to 120, and Renan in 
his 13th ed. (Paris, 1857) before 100. The posi- 
tion of the Tiibingen school on this question is a 
part of their general theory concerning the rise of 
Catholic Christianity, which they attribute to the 
gradual pacitying of the supposed antagonism of 
the Jewish-Christian or Petrine, and Gentile-Clhiris- 
tian or Pauline, branches of the Church. As the 


municated ; and the only plausible account of the first 
23 verses of the chapter is, that they are a supple- 
mentary addition, which proceeded directly from the 
pen, or substantially from the dictation, of the author 
of the rest of the Gospel. 

It should further be noted that Tischendorf, in the 
2d edition of his Synopsis Evanyelica (1864), brackets 
ver. 25 as spurious, chiefly on the ground of its omis- 
sion in the Codex Sinaiticus @ prima manu. (The 
part of Tischendorf's 8th critical edition of the N. T. 
containing the Gospel of John has not yet appeared.) 
The verse stands at present in the Codex Sinaiticus. 
but Tischendorf believes that the color of the ink and 
® slight difference in the handwriting show that it did | 
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book of Acts was an earlier, so the fourth Gospel 
was a later product of this compromising tendency. 
The writer of it assumed the name of John in or- 
der to give an Apostolic sanction to his higher 
theological platform, on which love takes the place 
of faith, and the Jewish system is shown to be ful- 
filled, and so abolished, by the offering of Christ, 
who is represented as the true Paschal lamb. The 
history is artificially contrived as the symbolical 
vestment of ideas, such as the iden of unbelief cul- 
minating in the crucifixion of the self-manifested 
Christ, and the idea of faith as not real and gen- 
uine so far as it rests on miracles. Renan differs 
from most of the German critics in receiving as 
authentic much more of the narrative portion of 
the Gospel. He conceives the work to have been 
composed Ly some disciple of the Evangelist John, 
who derived from the latter much of his infurma- 
tion. In particular Kenan accepts as historical 
the belief in the resurrection of Lazarus (which, 
however, he holds to have been a counterfeit miracle, 
the result of collusion), and much besides which 
John records in connection with the closing scenes 
of the life of Jesus. 

We shall now review the principal arguments 
which bear on the main question. ‘That John spent 
the latter part of his life, and died at an advanced 
age, in Proconsular Asia, in particular at Mphesus, 
is a well attested fact. Polycrates, bishop at Eph- 
esus near the close of the second century, who had 
become a Christian as early as 131, and seven of 
whose kinsmen had been bisliops or presbyters, says 
that John died and was buried in that place (Euseb. 
H. kev. 24; ef. iii. 31). Trenseus, who was born 
in Asia, says of those old presbyters, immediate 
disciples of the Apostles, whom he had known, 
that they had been personally conversant with John, 
and that he had remained among them up to the 
times of ‘Trajan, whose reign was from 98 to 117. 
(See Iren. ade. Her. ii. 22, al. 39, § 5.) That 
his informants were mistaken on such a point as 
the duration of the Saviour’s ministry does not 
invalidate their testimony in regard to the duration 
of John's life, about which they could not well be 
mistaken. His Gospel, according to ITrensus, 
Clement, and others, and the general belief, was 
the last written of the four, and the tradition 
placed its composition near the end of his life. 

In support of this proposition, we have the tes- 
timony of Jerome and Eusebius, both diligent 
inquirers, and knowing how to discriminate between 
books universally received and those which had been 
questioned. In an argument which depends for its 
force partly on an accumulation of particulars, 
their suftrazes are not without weight. We may 
begin, however, with the indisputable fact that in 
the last quarter of the second century, the fourth 
Gospel was received in every part of Christendom 
not proceed from the original scribe, but was added 
by a contemporary reviser of the manuscript. On this 
palwographical question, however, Tregelles differs 
from him. (See Tischendorf's N. T. Grace ex Sinartico 
Codice, pp. xxxxviii., Ixxvi.) MS. 63 has been errone- 
ously cited as omitting the verse (see Scrivener’s Full 
Collation of the Cod. Sin., p. lix., note). The scholia 
of many MSS., however, speak of it as regarded by 
sone 48 an addition by a foreign hand ; and a scholion 
to this effect, ascribed in one manuscript to Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, is given in Card. Mai‘s edition of the 
Commentaries of this father (Nova Paty. Bibl. vii. 407, 
or Migue’s Patrol. xvi. 788 {f.). A. 
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as the work of the Apostle John. The prominent 
witnesses are Tertullian in North Africa, Clement 
in Alexandria, and [renseus in Gaul. Tertullian 
in his treatise against Marcion, written in 207 or 
208, appeals in behalf of the exclusive authority 
of the four canonical Gospels, to tradition coming 
down from the Apostles — to historical evidence. 
(Adv. Muarcion, iv. 2, 5.) Clement, an erudite 
and travelled scholar, not only ascribed to the Four 
Gospels exclusively canonical authority (Strom. iii. 
13), but also, in his last work, the “ Institutions,”’ 
quoted by Eusebius (vi. 14), “ gave a tradition con- 
cerning the order of the Gospels which he had re- 
ceived from presbyters of more ancient times;”’ 
that is, concerning the chronological order of their 
composition. He became the head of the Alexan- 
drian school about the year 190. But the testi- 
mony of Jreneus has the highest importance, and 
is, in truth, when it is properly considered, of de- 


cisive weight on the main question. He was a 
Greek, born in Asia Minor about 140. He after- 


wards went to Lyons in Gaul, where he first held 
the oftice of presbyter, and then, a. p. 178, that 
of bishop; and was therefore acquainted with the 
Church both in the East and the West. He had in 
his youth known Polycarp, the immediate disciple 
of John, and retained a vivid recollection of his 
person and words. Irenwus not only testifies to 
the universal acceptance of the fourth Gospel, but 
he argues fancifully that there must be four, and 
only four, as there are four winds, etc. ‘This fan- 
citul analogy, so fur from impairing the force of 
his testimony, only serves to show how firmly 
settled was his faith, and that of others, in the ex- 
clusive authority of the canonical Gospels. (Adv. 
Her. iii. 1, § 1, and iii. 11, § 8.) If the occa- 
sional use of fanciful reasoning, or similar viola- 
tions of logic, were to discredit a witness, nearly 
all of the Fathers would be at once excluded from 
court. If [rensus had, to any extent, derived his 
belief in the Gospels from his reasoning, the ohjec- 
tion to his testimony might have some solidity; 
but such was not the fact. The objection of Schol- 
ten and others that he misdated the Apocalypse, 
attributing it to the time of Domitian, does not 
materially affect the value of his statement on the 
point before us. It is impossible to believe that 
Irenseus could express himself in this way, in case 
John's Gospel had first made its appearance during 
his lifetime, or shortly before. His relation to 
Polycarp — not to speak of other Christians likewise 
older than himself — forbids the supposition, more- 
over, that this Gospel was a fictitious product of 
any part of the second century. Polycarp visited 
tone and conferred with Anicetus, about the year 
160. Several years probably elapsed after this, 
before he was put to death. But at the date of 
that visit Irenwus had reached the age of 20. 
That John’s Gospel was universally received at 
that time, might be safely inferred from what Ire- 
neus says in the passages referred to above, even 
if there were no other proof in the case. Polycarp 
must have been among the number of those who 
accepted it as a genuine and authoritative Gospel. 
Irena@us's testimony, considering his relation to 
Polyearp and the length of Polycarp’s life, affords 
well-nigh as strong evidence in favor of the Johan- 
nean authorship as if we had the distinct and direct 
assertion of the fact from that verv disciple of 
John. The ample learning and critical spirit of 
Origen, though his theological career is later than 
that of the Fathers just named, give to his testi- 
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mony to the universal reception of thie Gospe, 
much weight. If he was not free from mistakes, 
it should be remembered that an error on a topic 
of engrossing interest and capital iniportance, and 
lying in the direct line of his researclies, was not 
likely to be committed by him; so that his judg- 
ment on the question before us goer beyond the 
mere fact of the reception of the Gospel by the 
generation just before him. In the same category 
with Clement, Irenzeus, and Tertullian, is the Canon 
of Muratori and the Peshito version, in both of 
which the Gospel of John stands in its proper place. 
Polycrates, too, in his letter to Victor (a. p. 196), 
characterizes the Apostle John in words borrowed 
from the Gospel (Euseb. v. 24). His own life, as 
a Christian, began, as we have said, in 131, and 
with that of his kinsmen, also officers of the Church, 
covered the century. His home was at Fiphesus, 
the very spot where John died, and where the Goa 
pel, if he was the author of it, first appeared. 
Looking about among the fragments of Christian 
literature that have come down to us from the sec- 
ond half of the second century, we meet with 
Tatian, said to have been a pupil of Justin Martyr, 
though after Justin's death he swerved from his 
teaching. It is conceded by Baur and Zeller that 
in the Orativ ad Gracus he quotes repeatedly from 
the fourth Gospel. (See ce. 13, 19, 5, 4.) In 
this, as in similar instances, it is said by Scholten 
and others, that since Tatian does not mention 
the name of the author of the Gospel, we cannot 
be certain that he referred it to John. But he 
quotes as from an authoritative Scripture, and 
there is not the slightest reason to suppose that he 
differed from his contemporaries on the question, 
who was its author. ‘This work was written not 
far from A. D. 170. He also composed a sort of 
exeyetical harmony on the basis of our four Gos- 
pels. Eusebius says (//. £. iv. 29), that © having 
formed a certain body or collection of Gospels, [ 
know not how, he has given this the title Jit sse- 
ron, that is, the Gospel by the Four, or the Gospel 
formed of the Four, which is in the possession of 
some even now."" From his manner of speaking, it 
would seem that Eusebius had not seen the book. 
But, at the beginning of the fifth century, Theod- 
oret tells us that he had found two hundred copies 
of Tatian’s work in circulation, and had taken 
ithem away, substituting for them the four Gospels. 
Theodoret adds that the genealogies and the descent 
from David were left out of Tatian'’s work. (//e- 
ret, Fab, i. 20.) We have, then, the fact from 
Kusebius, that Tatian named his book Deatesseron, 
and the fact from Theodoret, that he found it in 
use among Cathulic Christians, in the room of the 
Gospels. These facts, tocether with the known 
use of the fourth Gospel by ‘Tatian, as seen in hie 
other work, would justify the conclusion that this 
Gospel was one of the four at the basis of the Jia- 
tesseron, But an early Syriac translation of this 
work, began. according to Bar Salibi, with the 
opening words of the Gospel of John: ‘In the be- 
ginning was the Word.” If the Diatesseron was 
occasivnally confounded by Syrians with the Har- 
mony of Ammonius, this was not done by Bar 
Salibi, who distinguishes the two works. The ob- 
jections of Scholten (Lie diltesten Zeugnisse, etc., 
p. 95 ff.), which are partly repeated by Davidson 
(introduction to the New Teatament (1868), p. 346 
ff.), are sufficiently met by the remarks of Bleek, 
and by the observations of Riggenhach (Die Zevg- 
nisse fur das Ev. Johann. etc., p. 47 ff). The 
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ophilus, who became bishop of Antioch in 169, in 
his work Ad Aufolycum describes John's Gospel 
as a part of the Holy Scriptures, and John himself 
as a writer guided by the Holy Spirit (ii. 22). In 
addition to this, Jerome states that Theophilus 
composed a commentary upon the Gospels, in which 
he handled their contents synoptically: “ quatuor 
Evangelistorum in unum opus dicta compingens.” 
(De viris il, ¢. 25, and Ap. 151. Cf. Bleek, £inl., 
p- 230.) A contemporary of Theophilus is Athe- 
nagoras. His acquaintance with the Prologue of 
John's Gospel may be inferred with a high degree 
of probability from his frequent designation of 
Christ as the Word. “Through him,” he says, 
‘call things were made, the Father and Son heing 
one; and the Son being in the Father, and the 
Father in the Son,’’ — language obviously founded 
on John i. 3, x. 30, 38, xiv. 11. (Suppl. pro Chris- 
téanis, c. 10.) Another contemporary of Theoph- 
ilus, Apollinaris. bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, 
in a fragment found in the Paschal Chronicle, re- 
fers to a circumstance which is mentioned only in 
John xix. 34; and in another passage clearly im- 
plies the existence and authority of the fourth 
Gospel (Chron. Pasch., pp. 13, 14, ed. Dindorf, 
or Kouth, Relig. Sacra, i. 160, 161, 2d ed. See, 
also, Meyer, Linl. in d. Evang. Joh.). There ap- 
pears to be no sufficient reason for questioning the 
genuineness of these frayments, as is done by 
Lardner, Works, ii. 315, and Neander, Ch. Hist. i. 
298, n. 2, Torrey’s transl. (See, on this point, 
Schneider, Aechtheit des johann. Evang., 1854.) 
The fourth Gospel was recognized by Justin 
Martyr as an authoritative Scripture. He was born 
about the year 89, and the date of his death was not 
far from 160. He refers, in different places, to * the 
Records or Memoirs — 74, dropynuovevpara — by 
the Apostles and their followers" or companions, 
which, as le observes, “are called Gospels" (:Jpol 
-i. 67; Dial. c. Tryph. ce. 103; Apol. i. 66). 
Twice he uses 7d evayyéArov, as the later Fathers 
often do, to dencte the Gospels collectively (Lal. 
e. Tryph. 10, 100). These Gospels are quoted as 
authentic and recognized sources of knowledge in 
respect to the Saviour’s life and teaching; it is de- 
clared that they are read on Sundays in the Chiis- 
tian assemblies where “all who live in cities or in 
country districts ’’ meet for worship, and like the 


a *¥or example, Jeremy Taylor quotes the passage 
thus: Unless a man be born of water and the Holy 
Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of heaven” ( Works, 
di. 240, ed. Heber, Lond. 1828). ‘ 

b ™Clement of Alexaniria (Cohort. al Gent. c. 9, 
Opp. p. 69, ed. Potter) has apparently confused the 
pussages John iil. 6 and Matt. xviii. 3 in a manner 
similar to that of Justin. The two principal devia- 
tions of Justin from the text of John —the use of 
avayevvaw for yevydw, aud Bagirdea Twv ovparwy 
for Bao. r. Oeov —are both found in Irenzus, who 
quotes the passage thus: éay uy tis avayevmOn 5° 
BSaros Kal mvevpuaTos, OV UH EigeAeUGeETat Eis THY BaciA- 
e.av Tov ovpavwy (Fragm. xxxv. ed. Stieren). So also 
in Eusebius: éav pn Ts avayevnOn ef Vdarog Kai mvev- 
PATS, OV MH CiveAGD eis THY Bac. Tw Ovpaywy (Comm. 
ta Is. i. 16,17, Opp. vi. 98c ed. Migne). ‘Avayervdw 
in ver. 6 is also the reading of the Old Latin and Vul- 
gute versions (renatus fuertt), and occurs in Athanasius 
(De Incarn. c. 14), Eplirem Syrusa (De Pan. Opp. ili. 
188), and Chrysostom (Hom. in 1 Cor. xv. 29). The 
reading Bagidea tev ovpavwy is not only found in 
Iren. and Euseb. as above (see also Euseb. in Js. fil, 
1, 2) but also in Hippolytus (quoting from the Docetss), 
the apostol. Constitutions, Origen (Lat. int.) Ephrem 
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writings of the O. T. prophets serve as the founda- 
tion of exhortations to the people (dApol. i. 67). 
Nearly all of Justin’s numerous allusions to the 
sayings of Christ and events of his life correspond 
to passages in our canonical Gospels. There ts no 
citation from the Memoirs, which is not found in 
the canonical Gospels; for there is no such refer- 
ence either in c. 103 or c. 88 of the Dial. c. Tryph. 
(See Westcott, Canon of the N. T. 2d ed., p. 137 
f.) Justin may have been acquainted with the 
Gospel of the Hebrews; but even this cannot be 
established. That it formed one of the authorita- 
tive memoirs of which he speaks, is extremely im- 
probable. Having attained to such an authority, 
how could it be thrown out and discarded without 
an audible word of opposition? How could this 
be done, when Irensus had already reached his 
manhood ? — for he had attained to this age before 
Justin died. In the long list of passages collected 
by Semisch (Denkwirdigkeiten des Martyrers 
Justinus) and by other writers, there are some 
which are obviously taken from the fourth Gospel. 
One of these is the passage relative to John the 
Baptist (Die ce. Tryph. c. 88), which is from 
John i. 20, 23. Another is the passage on regen- 
eration (Apol. i. 61) from John iii. 3-5. The oc- 
currence of this passage respecting regeneration in 
the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies (//um. xi. 26), 
with the same deviations from John that are found 
in Justin’s quotation, has been made an argument 
to prove that both writers must have taken it from 
some other Gospel —the Gospel of the Hebrews. 
But the addition to the passage in the Homilies, 
and the omission of the part concerning the im- 
possibility of a second physical birth, — points of 
difference between Justin and the Ilomilies, -— are 
quite as marked as the points of resemblance, which 
may be an accidental coincidence. ‘lhe deviations 
in Justin’s citation from the original in John are 
chiefly due to the confusion of the phraseology of 
this passage with that of Matt. xviii. $ — than which 
nothing was more natural. Similar inaccuracies, 
and from a similar cause, in quoting John iii. 3 or 
5, are not uncommon now.? ‘That Justin uses the 
compound word dyayevydw, is because he had 
found occasion to use the same verb just before in 
the context, and because this had become the cur- 
rent term to designate regeneration.® 





Svrus, Chrysostom (at least 5 times), Basil of Seleucia 
(Orat, xxviii. 33), Pseudo-Athanasius (Questiones ad 
Antiochum, c. 101), and Theodoret ( Quast. in Num. 35); 
in Tertullian, Jerome, Philastrius, Augustine, and 
other Latin fathers ; and in the Codex Sinaiticus with 
two other Greek manuscripts, and is even adopted as 
genuine by Tischendorf in the 2d ed. of his Synopsis 
Evangelica (1864). Chrysostom in his Homilies on 
Jolin iii. quotes the verse 3 times with the rea ting 
Bag. t. Oeow (Opp. viii. 143:c, 148d, ed. Montf.), and 8 
times with the reading Bac. 7. ovp. (Opp. viii. L4ade, 
1440, see also Opp. iv. 681d, xi. 250e). These facts 
show how natural such variations were, and how little 
ground they afford for the supposition that Justin de- 
rived the passage in question from some other source 
than the Gospel of John. The change from the in- 
definite singular to the definite plural is made in John 
itself in the immediate context (ver. 4): ‘“ Marvel not 
that I said unto thee, ye must be born again.” 

The length of this note may be partly excused by 
the fact that most of the passages of the fathers here 
referred to in illustration of the variations from tie 
common text in Justin's quotation do not appear to 
have been noticed in any critical edition of the Greek 
Testainent. A. 
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Baur, in one place, adduces John iii. 4 ns an 
instance of the fictitious ascription to the Jews, 
on the part of the author of this Gospel, of incred- 
ible misunderstandinys of the words of Jesus. If 
this be so, surely Justin must be indebted to this 
Gospel for the passage. Anxious to avoid this 
conclusion, and apparently forgetting what he had 
said before, Baur in another passage of the same 
work attirms that this same expression is borrowed 
alike by the author of John and by Justin from 
the Gospel of the Hebrews! (See Baur’s Kanon. 
Evang. pp. 290, 300, compared with pp. 352, 353.) 
There were two or three other citations, however, 
in the Homilies, in which it was claimed that the 
same deviations are found as in corresponding 
citations in Justin. But if this circumstance lent 
any plausibility to the pretense that these passages 
in Justin were drawn from some other document 
than the canonical John, this plausibility vanished 
and the question was really set at rest by the pub- 
lication of Dressel's edition of the Homilies. This 
edition gives the concluding portion, not found in 
Cotelerius, and we are thus furnished (Hom. xix. 
22; comp. John ix. 2, 3) with an undenied and 
undeniable quota‘ticn from John. This makes it 
evident that //om. iiis 52 is a citation from John 
x. 9, 27, and also removes all doubt as to the source 
whence the quotation of John iii. 3-5 was derived. 
The similarity of the Homilies to Justin, in the 
few quotations referred to above, is probably acci- 
dental. If not, it simply proves that Justin was 
in the hands of their author. This may easily be 
supposed. The date of the Homilies is in the 
neighborhood of 170. (See, on these points, Meyer, 
Einl. p. 10; Bleek, p. 228; Semisch, p. 193 ff.) 
The objections of the skeptical critics, drawn from 
Justin's habit of quoting ad sensum, and from his 
not naming the authors of the Memoirs, are with- 
out force, as all scholars must see. His manner 
of citation was not unusual, and he was writing to 
heathen who knew nothing of the Evangelists. 
The supposition that Justin borrowed the passages, 
to which we have referred, from the apocryphal 
Gospel of Peter, which Hilgenfeld and others have 
advocated, hardly deserves a refutation. It is sup- 
ported partly by the misinterpreted passage in 

ryph. 106 (see Otto's note, ad luc.), and partly 
by conjectures respecting this apocryphal book, for 
which there is no historical warrant. 

Justin's doctrine of the Logos and of the Incar- 
nation must have been derived from. some author- 
itative source, and this could only be the fourth 
Gospel. In one passage (Dial. c. Tryph. 105), he 
directly appeals for the truth of the Incarnation, 
“that Christ became man by the Virgin," to the 
Memoirs. Scholten has labored to prove that a 
great diversity exists between Justin's conception 
of the Logos and that which is found in the Gos- 
pel; but there is no greater difference than might 
easily exist between an author and a somewhat in- 
exact theolovical interpreter. 

That Justin used our four Gospels and desig- 
nates these as the Memoirs, Norton has cogently 
argued (Gen. of the Gospels, i. 237-239). 

Papias, whom Irenseus calls “an ancient man — 
dpyaios avhp (Luseb. iil. 39) — had, according to 
the same Father, heard the Apostle John. Euse- 
bius supposes that Irenseus is mistaken in this, and 
that it was the Presbyter John whom Papias per- 
zonally knew. This, however, is doubtful; and the 
very existence of such a personage as the Presbyter 
John, in distinction from the Apostle of the same 
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name, is an open question. However this may be, 
Eusebius states that Papias “made use of testi- 
monies from the First Epistle of John.” Whether 
he quoted from the Gospel or not, Eusebius dves 
not state. If it were shown that he did not do so, 
his silence could not be turned into an argument 
against its genuineness, ag we do not know the par- 
ticular end he had in view in making his citations. 
But the First Epistle was written by the author of 
the Gospel. (See De Wette, Lint. in das N. Tes- 
tament, § 177 a.) So that the testimony of Pa- 
pias to the First Epistle is likewise a testimony to 
the genuineness of the Gospel. 

Turning to the Apostolic Fathers, we find not a 
few expressions, especially in the Ignatian Epistles, 
which remind us of passages peculiar to John. In 
one instance, such a reference can acarcely be 
avoided. Polycarp, in his Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, says: Tlas yap bs &y uh duodcyy ‘Incour 
Xpiordy ev capri eandvdevar avrixpiords dors 
(c. 7). It is much more probable that this thought 
was taken from 1 John iv. 3, than that it was de- 
rived from any other source. Especially is this 
seen to be the case, when it is remembered that 
Polycarp was a disciple of John. Jobn xxi. 24, 
coming from another hand than that of the author 
of the Gospel, is also a testimony to its genuineness. 

The Artemonites, the party of Unitarians at home 
near the end of the second century, did not think 
of disputing the canonical authority of the fourth 
Gospel. Marcion was acquainted with it, but re 
jected it for the reason that he did not acknow) 
edge any Apostles but Paul (Tertullian, Adr. Jfarc. 
iv. 32.5. De Curne Christi, 3. For other pas- 
sages to the same effect from Irenrus and Tertul- 
lian, see De Wette, Atul. in d. N. T. § 72 ¢, 
Anm. d.) The Vdlentinian Gnostics admitted the 
genuineness of this Gospel, and used it much 
(lrenaus, Ade. Hier. iii. 11, § 7). Ptolemacus, a 
follower of Valentine's doctrine, explicitly acknowl-, 
edges this Gospel (Lpist. ad Fluram, c. 1, ap. 
Epiph. Her. xxxiii. 3. See Grabe, Spicilegium, 
ii. 70, 2d ed., or Stieren's Irenwus, i. 924). Herae- 
leon, another follower, wrote a commentary on it, 
which Origen frequently quotes (Grabe, Syicileqium, 
vol. ii., and Stieren’s ed. of Irenseus, 1. 938-71) 
Scholten has attempted to show that Heracleon was 
late in the century. One of his anzuments. that 
Irenseus does not mention him, is met by Tischen- 
dorf, who produces from Ireneus a passage in which 
he is named in connection with Ptolemmmus. The 
use of the fourth Gospel by leading followers of 
Valentinus, and the need they have to apply a 
perverse interpretation to the statements of the 
Gospel, render it probable that their master also 
acknowledged the Gospel as genuine. This is imi- 
plied by Tertullian (De Piescript. Heret. c. 38). 
«If Valentine,’’ says Tertullian, * appears (videtur) 
to make use of the entire instrument "' — that. is, 
the four Gospels, — “he has done violence to the 
truth,” ete. The redetur may be the reluctant con- 
cession of an adversary, but the word is frequently 
used by Tertullian in the sense, fo be seen, lo be 
Sully apparent (comp. Tert. adv. Praz, c. 26, 29; 
ady, Mare., iv. 2; de Orat. ¢. 21; Apol., c 19; 
Adv. Jud. c. 5, quoted from Isaiah i. 12). Such 
is probably its meaning here. But Hippolytus, 
explaining the tenets of Valentine, writes as ful- 
lows: “ All the prophets and the law spoke from 
the Demiurg, a foolish god, he says — fools, know- 
ing nothing. On this account it is, he says, that 


‘the Saviour says: ‘ All that came befure me are 
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thieves and robbers’ (Hippol. Refut. omnium 
Heres. vi. 35). The passage is obviously from 
John x. 8. It is pretended that the @nof — he 
says —refers not to Valentine, but to some un- 
known author among his disciples. But this, though 
possible, is surely much less probable than the sup- 
position that he refers to a work of Valentine hiin- 
self. Hippolytus distinguishes the various branches 
of the Valentinian sect and the phases of opinion 
that respectively belong to them. In the place 
referred to, he is speaking of the founder of the 
sect himself. A similar remark is to be muade of 
Basilides and of the passages of Hippolytus relating 
to his use of John (Ref. Her. vii. 22, 27). The 
early date of Basilides is shown by various proots. 
(See Hofstede de Groot, Basilides als erster Zeuge, 
etc., Leipziv, 1868.) The work of Basilides on 
the Gospel” (Kuseb. H. &. iv. 7) was not improb- 
ably a commentary on the four Gospels (see Norton, 
Gen. of the Gospels, iii. 238). How widely ex- 
tended was the knowledve and use of the fourth 
Gospel among the heretics of the second century, 
is further illustrated by the numerous quotations 
that were made from it hy the Ophites or Naasseni, 
and the Peratz, which are preserved by Hippolytus 
(v. 7, 8, 9, 12, 16, 17). The opposition of the 
insi¢nificant party of the Alogi is an argument for, 
rather than against, the genuineness of the Gospel. 
(Iren. iii, 11, § 9). We assume, what is most 
probable, that the party referred to by Irenaus is 
the same which Epiphanius designates by this name. 
Their opposition shows the general acceptance of 
the Grospel not long after the middle of the second 
century. Moreover, they attributed the Gospel to 
Cerinthus, a contemporary of John, —a testimony 
to its age. ‘They rejected, also, the Apocalypse, 
which even the Tiibingen school holds to be the 
work of John. (See, on the character of the Alogi, 
Schneider, p. 38 f.) Celsus refers to circumstances 
in the Evangelical history which are recorded only 
in John's Gospel. (Kor the passayves, see Lardner, 
Works, vii. 220, 221, 239.) 

The great doctrinal battle of the Church in the 
mecond century was with Gnosticism. The strug- 
vile began early. The germs of it are discovered 
in the Apostolic age. At the middle of the second 
century, the conflict with these elaborate systems 
of error was raging. We find that the Valentinians, 
the Basilidians, the Marcionites (followers either 
of Marcus or of Marcion) are denounced as warmly 
by Justin Martyr as by Irenseus and his contem- 
poraries. (Dele. Tryph. c. 32). By both of the 
parties in this wide-spread conflict, by the Gmnostics 
and by the Church theologians, the fourth Gospel 
is accepted as the work of John, without a lisp of 
opposition or of doubt. In that distracted period, 
with what incredible skill must an anonymous coun- 
terfeiter have proceeded, to be able to frame a sys- 
tem which should not immediately excite hostility 
and cause his false pretensions to be challenged ! 

The particular testimonies to the recognition of 
the fourth Gospel in the second century simply 
afford a glimpse of the universal, undisputed tradi- 
tion on which that acceptance rested. From this 
point of view their significance and weight must 
be estimated. The Church of the second century 
was so situated that it could not be deceived on a 
question of this momentous nature. It was a creat 
community, all of whose members were deeply in- 
terested in the life of the Lord for whom they were 
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In considering the Internal Evidence for the 
genuineness of the fourth Gospel, we notice the 
following points: — 

1. The Guspel claims to be the work of the 
Apostle John, and the manner of this claim is a 
testimony to ita truth. The author declares him- 
self an eye-witness of the transactions recorded 
(i. 14, ef. 1 John i. 1-3, iv. 14; John xix. 35; com- 
pare also xxi. 24). He is distinguished from Peter 
(xiii. 24, xx. 2 ff, xxi. 7, 20 ff), He omits to 
attach the name 4 Bawriorhs to John the Baptist, 
though he attaches some explanation in the case 
of Peter and of Judas. This would be natural for 
John the Lvanyclist, himself a disciple of the Bap- 
tist. It is held by Baur that the desizn of the 
writer is to lead the reader to the inference that 
John is the author. But the modest, indirect style 
in which the authorship is made known is wholly 
unlike the manner of apocryphal writings. 

2. The Johannean authorship is confirmed by 
the graphic character of the narrative, the many 
touches characteristic of an eye-witness, and by 
other indications of an immediate knowledge, on 
the part of the writer, of the things he relates. (See 
Jolin i, 35, xili, 21, xviii, 15, xix. 26, 27, 34, 35 
and the whole chapter, xx. 3-9, 24-29, xiii. 9, ete.) 
There are inany passazes which show that the 
author wrote frum an interest in the story as such. 
(See Briickner’s ed. of De Wette’s Comm. Liul. p. 
xv.) Among these are the allusions to Nicodemus 
(John iii. 2; vii. 50; xix. 39); also the particular 
dates attached to occurrences, as in ii. 13; iv. 6, 
40, 43; vo 1: vi. 4, 22; vit. 2, 145 xii. 1, 12: xviii. 
27 ff: xix. 14. See also John xviii. 10, iii. 23; 
v. 2; xii. 21; iii, 24; i. 45, 46; vi. 42, comp. i. 
45; vi. 67 (the twelve’); xi. 16, xx. 24, xxi. 2 
(where Didymus is connected with the name of 
Thomas). Inc. xi. 2, the Evangelist assumes that 
an occurrence is known, which he does not himself 
record until later (xii. 3). 

3. The general structure and contents of the 
fourth Gospel, considered as a biography of Christ, 
are a convincing argument for its historical truth 
and genuineness. In regard to the plan of Christ’s 
life, this Gospel, while it is not contradicted by the 
Synoptists, presents a very different conception from 
that which they themselves would suggest. This 
is true of the duration and of the theatre of the 
Lord's ministry. But, in the first place, this vary- 
ing conception is one which a falsartus would not 
venture upon; and, in the second place, it is one 
which accords with probability, and is even cor- 
roborated incidentally by the Synoptists themselves. 
(1.) It is probable that Christ would make more 
journeys to Jerusalem and teach more there than 
the Synoptists relate of him. The Synoptists con- 
firm this view (Matt. xxvii. 57 ff.; Luke xxiii. 50 
ff.; Mark xv. 42 ff; also, Luke xiii. 34 ff, and 
Matt. xxiii. 37 ff — the Saviour's lament over Jeru- 
salem, which no conjectures of Strauss can make 
to imply anything less than repeated and continued 
labors on the part of Christ for the conversion of 
the inhabitants of that city). The fourth Gospel 
gives the clearest and most natural account of the 
growing hostility of the Jews, and of the way in 
which the catastrophe was at length brought on. 
So strongly is Renan impressed by this character- 
istic of the Gospel, that he feels obliged to assume 
a prefended miracle in the case of Lazarus, which 
imposed upon the people and awakened a feeling 


making so great sacrifices, and which comprised | which the Jewish Rulers felt oblized to meet by a 


within its pale men of literary cultivation and crit-! summary and violent measure. 


kal judyment. 


(2.) In comparing 
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the fourth Gospel, as to its contents, with the other 
three, we have to notice the apparent discrepancy 
upon the date of the crucifixion, and also the 
Paschal controversies of the second century, in 
their bearing upon this point of chronology. The 
Synoptists appear to place the Lord’s Supper on 
the evening when the Jews ate the Passover-meal, 
the lith Nisan (or, according to the Jewish reck- 
oning, the 15th); John, on the evening before. 
Dr. E. Robinson, Tholuck, Norton, Béumlein, 
Riggenbach, and others believe themselves able to 
harmonize the statements of John with those of the 
other three. (See the question very fully discussed 
in Andrews’s Life of our Lord, p. 425 ff.) If they 
are successful in this, there is no discrepancy to be 
explained. Assunung here, with most of the later 
critics, that there is a real difference, Bleek draws 
a strong argument in favor of the fourth Gospel. 
No sutticient motive can be assigned why a filsarius 
should deviate from tbe accepted view on this sub- 
ject. The probability that the fourth Gospel is 
correct, is heightened by circumstances incidentally 
brought forward by the Synoptists themselves (Matt. 
xxvi. 5, xxvii. 59 ff; Mark xv. 42, 46; Luke xxiii. 
56). See Ellicott, Life of Christ (Amer. ed.), p. 
292, n. 3. 

The so-called Quartodecimans of Asia Minor 
observed a festival on the 14th of Nisan, on what- 
ever day of the week it might occur. Roman and 
other Christians kept up, on the contrary, the pre- 
paratory fast until Easter Sunday. Hence the dis- 
pute on the occasion of Polycarp's visit to Anicetus, 
about the year 160; then ten years later, in which 
Claudius Apollinaris, bishop of Hierapolis, and Me- 
lito of Sardis took part; and especiatly at the end 
of the second century, when Victor of Rome was 
rebuked by Irenzus for his intolerance. ‘The Asia 
Minor bishops, in these controversies, appealed to 
the authority of the Apostle John, who had lived 
in the midst of them. But what did the Quarto- 
decimans commemorate on the 14th of Nisan? 
The Tiibingen critics say, the Last Supper; and 
infer that John could not have written the Gospel 
that bears his name. But, to say the least, it is 
equally probable that the Quartodecimans com- 
memorated the crucifizion of Jesus, the true pass- 
over-lamb; or that the theory of Bleek is correct, 
that their festival was originally the Jewish Pass- 
over, which Jewish Christians continued to observe, 
which took on naturally an association with the 
Last Supper, and with which John did not inter- 
fere. We should add that not improbably Apol- 
linaris was himself a Quartodeciman, and was 
opposing a Judaizing faction of the party, who dis- 
sented from their common view. We do not tind 
that Victor, the Roman opponent of Polycrates, 
appealed to the fourth Gospel, although he must 
have been familiar with it; and the course taken 
by the disputants on both sides at the end of the 
second century, shows that if it was written with 
the design which the negative critics affirm, it failed 
of its end. Had the Quartudecimans been called 
upon to receive a new Gospel, purporting to be 
from John, of which they had not before heard, 
and which was partly designed to destroy the foun- 
dation of their favorite observance, would they not 
have promptly rejected such a document, or, at 
least, called in question its genuineness ? 

4. The discourses of Christ in the fourth Gos- 
pel have been used as an argument against its 
apostolic origin 


the composition of the two books. 
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tists may be explained on the supposition that each 
of the disciples apprehended Jesus from his own 
point of view, according to the measure of his own 
individuality. Jesus did not confine himeelf in 
his teaching to gnomes and parables (Matt. xiii. 10 
ff.). The Synoptists occasionally report sayings 
which are strikingly in the Johannean style (Matt. 
xi. 25, comp. Luke xi. 21). On the contrary, the 
aphoristic style is met with in the reports of the 
fourth Gospel (John xii. 24, 26; xiii. 16,20). Es- 
sentially the same conception of Christ is found in 
the fourth Gospel as in the other three (Matt. xi. 
27; also Matt. xxii. 41 ff. compared with Mark xii. 
35 ff, and Luke xx. 41 ff.). See particularly on 
this point, Row's Jesus of the Evangelists, London, 
1868, p. 217 ff. The resemblance between the style 
of the discourses and of the narrative portion of the 
book is accounted for, if we suppose that the teach- 
ings of Jesus were fully assimilated and freshly re- 
produced by the Evangelist, after the lapse of a con- 
siderable period of time. Here and there, in the 
discourses, are incidental expressions which mark 
the fidelity of the Evangelist, as Jolin xiv. 31. The 
interpretations affixed to sayings of Christ are an 
argument in the same direction (Jol ii. 19: xii. 32). 

5. The Hellenic culture and the theological point 
of view of the author of the fourth Gospel are 
made an oljection to the Johannean authorship. 
The author's mode of speaking of the Jews (ii. 6, 
13; iii. 1: v. 1; vi. 4; vii. 2; xi. 55) is accounted 
for by the fact that the Gospel was written late in 
the apostolic age, and by a writer who was himself 
outside of Palestine, among Gentiles and Gentile 
Christians. For the special proofs that the writer 
was of Jewish and Palestinian extraction, see Bleck, 
‘inl. p. 207 f. The probability is that « Sychar’’ was 
the name of a town distinct from Sichem, thouch 
near it. ‘That the writer did not misplace Beth- 
any where J.azarus dwelt, is demonstrated by Jolin 
xi. 18. ‘The book indicates no greater acquaintance 
with the Greek culture than John, from the cir- 
cuinstances of his early life and his long residence 
in Asia, may well be supposed to have gained. 
The Christology of the fourth Gospel, especially the 
use of the term Logos, constitutes no valid objec- 
tion to its genuineness. Even if this term was 
taken up by John from the current speculations of 
the time, he simply adopted a fit vehicle for convey- 
ing his conception of the Son in his relation to the 
lather. After the first few verses, which define the 
term, we hear no more of the Logus. No allusion 
to the Logos is introduced into the report of the 
discourses of Christ. The free and liberal spirit 
of the fourth (rospel towards the Gentiles would be 
natural to the Apostle at the time, and under the 
circumstances, in which his work was composed. 
The objection of the Tubingen school, drawn trom 
this characteristic of the Gospel, rests also upon 
their untenable and false assumption of a radical 
antagonism between the original Apostles and Paul. 
The differences between the Apocalypse and the 
Gospel, in regard to style and contents, have been 
much urged by the opponents of the genuineness 
of the latter. But a long interval elapsed between 
The state of 
the author's mind and feeling in the two cases was 
widely different. And Baur himself regards the 
Gospel as so far resembling the Apocal\pse that 
the former is a general transmutation or spiritual- 
ization of the latter. If the community of au- 


But the contrast between them |thorship between the two works were disproved, 
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genuineness of the Gospel. But the difficulty of 
supposing a common author has been greatly mag- 
nitied. See Gieseler, K. G. bk. i. § 127, n. 8. 

The special theory of the Tiibingen school in 
reference to the character and aim of the fourth 
Gospel is only sustained by an artificial and inde- 
fensible exevesis of its contents. On this branch 
of the subject, we may refer to the acute and can- 
did criticisms of Briickner in his edition of De 
Wette’s Commentary on the Gospel. 

On the whole, the external evidence for the gen- 
uineness of this book is strong and unanswerable; 
and the proofs derived from its internal character- 
istics, notwithstanding minor difficulties, are equally 
convincing. ‘hey who consider a miracle to be 
something impossible, and therefore utterly incred- 
ible, will of course deny that the book had an 
Apostle for its author. But those who approach 
the inquiry with minds free from this unphilosoph- 
ical bias, may reasonably rest with confidence in 
the opposite conclusion. G. P. F. 

* LITERATURE. — It will be convenient to ar- 
range the more recent literature relating to the 
Gospel of John under several heads. 

1. Genuineness and Credibility. —In addition 
to the works referred to above, and under the art. 
GosrELs, p. 959 ff, the following may be noticed. 

Against the genuineness: Bruno Hauer, Avitik 
d. evany. Gesch. d. Johannes, Bremen, 1840; Kritsk 
d. krangelien, Th. i., Berl. 1850. Schwegler, Der 
Mont:nismus, Tub. 1841, pp. 183-215; Dis nach- 
apost. Zeitalter, Tiib. 1846, ii. 846-374. F.C. 
Baur, Uber d. Comp. u. d. Charakter d. gohan. 
Frangeliums, three articles in Zeller's Theol. Jahrb. 
for 1844, republished, substantially, in his Ave. 
Untersuchungen tb. d. kanon, Lvangelien, Tiib. 
1847, an “epoch-making work,” as the Germans 
ay; see also his articles inthe Theol. Jahrb. 1847, 
pp. 89-136 (against Bleek); 1848, pp. 264-286 
(Paschal question); 1854. pp. 196-287 (against 
Luthardt, Delitzsch, Briickner, Hase); 1857, pp. 
200-257 (against Luthardt and Steitz); Dis Chris- 
temthum uss. w. der drei ersten Jahrhunderte, 
Tiib. 1853, 2e Aufl. 1860, pp. 146-172, a compre- 
hensive summary; An Herrn Dr. Karl Hase, 
Beanticortung, u. 8. w. Tiib. 1853, pp. 5-70; Die 
Tulinger Schule, Tiib. 1859, 2e Aufl. 1860, pp. 85- 
171 (against Weisse, Weizsiicker, Ewald). Zeller, Die 
dusseren Zeugnisse iib. dus Disein u. d. Ursprung 
d. vierten Hv.,in the Theol. Jahrb. 1845, pp. d79- 
656; Linige weitere Bemerkungen, ibid. 1847, pp. 
136-174; and on the Gnostic quotations in Ilip- 
pelytus, thd. 1853, pp. 144-161. Késtlin, Die 
psenlonyme Literatur d. dllesten Kirche, in the 
Theol. Jahrb, 1851, pp. 149-221, esp. p. 183 ff. 
Hilgenfeld, Dis Leang. u. die Briefe Johannis, 
Halle, 1849 (ascribes to it a Gnostic character); 
ne Evangelen, Leipz. 1854; Das Urchristenthum, 
Jena, 1856; Der Kanon u. die Krit. d. N. T., 
Halle, 186-3, p. 218 ff; also articles in the Theol. 
Jahrb. 1857, pp. 498-532, Die gohan. Evangelien- 
Srage; and in his Zeitschr. f. twiss. Theol. 1859, 
pp. 281-348, 383-448, Das Johannes-Krong. u. 
seine yegenirartigen Auffassungen ; ibid. 1865, pp. 
76-102 (review of Aberle): pp. 196-212 (review 
of Weizaiicker); p. 329 ff. (review of ‘l'ischendorf) ; 
tnd. 1866, p. 118 ff. (against Paul); ibid. 1867, p. 
83 ff. (against Tischendorf again); p. 179 ff. (against 


Riggenbach); tnd. 1868, p. 213 ff. (notice of | 
Hofstede de Groot, Keim, and Scholten). Volkmar, | 
Rehyion Jesu, Leipz. 1857, pp. 433-476; Uraprung 
unsever Evanyelien, Ziirich, 1866, p. 91 ff. (against 
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Tischendorf); also arts. in Theol. Jahrb. 1854, p 
446 ff., and Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1860, p. 29% 
ff. (J. T. Tobler) Die Fvangelienfrage in Allge 
meinen u. d. Johannisfrage insbeaondere, Zirich, 
1858, ascribes the Gospel to Apollos! comp. Hil- 
genfeld, in his Zeitschr. f. wise. Theol. 1859, p. 
407 ff., and Tobler, wid. 1860, pp. 169-203. M. 
Schwalb, Notes sur l'evang. de Jean, in the Stras- 
bourg Rev. de Théol. 1863, p. 113 ff., 249 ff R. 
W. Mackay, The Tiibinyen School and its Ante- 
cedents, Lond. 1863, pp. 258-311. Martineau, art. 
on Renan's Life of Jesus, in National Rev. for Oct. 
1863. Schenkel, Das Charakterbild Jesu, 3¢ Aufl. 
Wiesbaden, 1864, pp. 17-26, 248-258. Strauss, 
Leben Jesu f. d. deutsche Volk, Leipz. 1864, §§ 
12, 13, 15-18, 22. Michel Nicolas, Etudes crit. 
sur la Bible— N. T., Paris, 1864, pp. 127-221, 
ascribes the Gospel to a disciple of John, perhaps 
John the presbyter, towards the end of the first 
century, who derived the substance of it from his 
master. Weizsiicker, Untersuchungen ub. d. evung. 
Geschichte, Gotha, 1864, pp. 220-302, takes nearly 
the same view. Comp. Weiss’s review in the 7'heol. 
Stud. u. Krit. 1866, p. 137 ff J. H. Scholten, 
Met kvangelie naar Johannes, krit. hist. onderzoek, 
leiden, 1865 (1864), and Suppl. 1866; French 
trans. by A. Reville in the Strasbourg Revue de 
Theol. 1864-66, German trans. (Dis £v. nach 
Johannes, krit.-hist. Untersuchung), Berl. 1867; 
comp. his Die dltesten Zeugnisse betreffend die 
Schriften des N. T. (from the Dutch), Bremen, 
1867. A. Reéville, La question des Evangiles, I., 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes leF mai, 1866. 
Renan, Vie de Jesus, 13e éd. revue et augmentce, 
Paris, 1867, p. x. ff., viii. ff, and appendix, “ De 
lusaye qu'il convient de faire du quatriéme Eyan- 
gile en écrivant la vie de Jcsus,”’ pp. 477-541. 
Theodor Keim, Geschichte Jesu von Nazara, 
Ziirici:, 1867, i. 103-172 (assigns the date a. D. 
110-115). J.C. Matthes, Le ouderdom van het 
Johannesevangelie volyens de uttiwendige getuige- 
nissen, Leiden, 18567 (against Hofstede de Groot). 
J.J. Tayler, Attempt to ascertain the Character 
of the Fourth Gospel, Lond. 1867. 8. Davidson, 
Introd. to the N. 7., Lond. 1868, ii. 323-468. 
Was John the Author of the Fourth Gospel? By 
a Layman. Lond. 1868. H. Spaeth, Nathanael, 
ein Beitrag zum Verstandnizss d. Comp. d. Logos- 
vang., in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 
1858, pp. 168-213, 309-343 (identifies Nathanael 
with John!). 

For the genuineness: Frommann, Ueber die 
Echtheit u. Integritat des Fv. Johannis (against 
Weisse), in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1840, pp. 
853-930. Grimm, in Ensch u. Gruber’s dAligem. 
Ancykt. 2e Sect. Theil xxii. (1843) p. 18 ff H. 
Merz, Zur johun. Frage, in the Stud. d. ev. 
Geistlichkeit: Wiirtembergs, 1844, Heft 2 (against 
Baur). Ebrard, Das Er. Johannis u. d. neueste 
Hypothese tb. seine Entstehung, Ziirich, 1845; 
Wessenschufiliche Kritik d. evang. Geschichte, 
2e Aufl. Erlangen, 1830, pp. 828-952. Bleek, 
Bettradge zur Lvangelien-Kritth, Berl. 1846; £tnl. 
in dus N. T., Berl. 1862, 2¢ Aufl. 1866, pp. 149- 
237, I'rench translation of this part, entitled Etude 
crit. sux CEvang. selon saint Jean, Paris, 1864. 
Hauft, Uber d. Comp. d. johan. Evang., in the 
Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1846, pp. 550-629 (against 
Baur); Bemerkungen ib. einiye Stellen des vierten 
Hrang., ibid. 1849, pp. 106-130. A. Viguié, Au- 
thenticité de CEving. de saint Jean, Montaub. 
1848 (40 pp.). Weitzel, Das Selbsizeugmss dea 
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vterten Evangelisten ib. seane Person, in Theol. 
Stud. u. Kitt. 1849, pp. 578-638. Lwald, arts. | 
in his Jahrb. d. Bibl. wrasenschu/t, iii. 146 ff, v. 
178 ff, viii. 100 ff, 186 ff, x. 83 ff, xii. 212 ff, | 
and Godt. Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1866, p. 913 ff.; also 
Lie gohan. Schriften tibers. u. erklart, 2 Bde. Gitt. 
1861-62, esp. ii. 400 ff. A. Niermeyer, Verhan- 
deling uver de echtheid d. Joh. schriften, ’s Hage, 
1852 (Verhand. van het Huaagsch genootschap, 
13e dl.) Da Costa, De Apostel Johannes en zijne 
schazfien, Amst. 1853. C. P. Tiele, Specimen 
theul. continens Annutationem in locos nonnullos 
Ev. Joan., ad riwdlic. hujus kv. Authentiam, (tnest 
Excureus de Cap. xxi.), Amst. 1853. G. K. Maver 
(Cath.), Die se chtheit d. Ee. nach Johannes, 
Behatihausen, 1854. K. F. T. Schneider, Die 
sEchtheit d. gohan. Ev. nach den dusseren Zeugnia- 
sen, Berl. 1854. K. Hase, Die Titlinger Schule. 
Sendschretben an Dr, Baur, Leipz. 1855. L. H. 
Slotemaker, Disqutsitio, gua, comparatia nonnullis 
Evang. quarti et Synopt. locis, utrorumque Fides 
historica confirmatur, Lugd. Bat. 1856. Art. in 
National Rev. July, 1857, pp. 82-127 (Baur and 
others on the Fourth Gospel). Aberle (Cath.), 
Ueber d. Zeck d. Johannes-kv., in Theol. Quar- 
talschrift, 1861, p. 37 ff., also arts. thid. 1863, p. 
437 ff., and 1864 (Papias), p. 3 ff. G. P. Fisher, 
The Genuineness of the Fourth Gospel, in Bibl. 
Sacra for April, 1864, reprinted, with additions, 
in his Assays on the Supernatural Origin of 
Christianity, New York, 1866, pp. 33-152. Godet, 
Examen des princip. questions soulevéea de nos 
jours au sujet du 4¢ evangile, Paris, 1865 (separate 
issue of the Appendix to his Commentaire); German 
trans. (Priifung d. wichtigaten krit. Streitfragen, 
u. s. w.), Ziirich, 1866. Otto Thenius, Das Evan- 
gelium der Lv«nyelien, Leipz. 1865 (70 pp.). 
Tischendorf, Wann wurden unsere Evangelien 
verfusst? Leipz. 1865, 4th ed., greatly emarged, 
1866, trans. by W. L. Gage with the title Origin of 
the Fuur Gogpela, Boston, 1868 (Amer. Tract Soc.). 
C. A. Hase, bon Evang. des Johannes, Leipz. 
1866 (pp. vii., 71). Riggenbach, Die Zengnisse 
Sir das Ev. Johannis neu untersucht, Basel, 1866 
(with special reference to Volkmar), presenting the 
case very fairly and clearly. Pressens¢, Jésus- 
Christ, sun temps, sa vie, etc. 3¢ éd. Paris, 1866, 
pp. 214-251: Engl. translation, Lond. 1866. C. A. 
Row, fistortcal Character of the Guapels tested, 
etc. in the Journal of Sacred Lit. Oct. 1865 and 
July 1866, valuable; see also his Jesus of the 
Evangelists, Lond. 1858, pp. 223 ff, 391 fi J.T. 
Mombert, Origin of the Gospels, in Bibl. Sacra 
for Oct. 1866 (ayainst Strauss). J.J. van Oosterzee, 
Das Johaunnesevangelian, vier Vurtrdge (from the 
Dutch), Gutersloh, 1867 (against Scholten). H. 


Jonker, //et Lrangelte can Johannes. Bedenkinyen| in press, New York, 1868. 


tegen Scholten's krity hist. onderzoek, Amst. 1867. 
Wofstede de Groot, Busilides als erster Zeuye .. . 
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The history of the Paschal cuntroversy in the 
second century has been the subject of much de 
bate with reference to its supposed bearing upon 
the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel. ‘The prin- 
cipal separate works are by Weitzel, Dre chisel. 
Passifeier d. dret ersten’ Jahrhunderte, Pforz. 
1848, and Hilgenfeld, Der Paschaatrett der alten 
Kirche, Halle, 1860. See also Schwegler, .Mun- 
tunismus, p. 191 tf.; Baur, Die kanon. Lvangelien, 
pp. 269, 334 ff. 353 ff, also in Theol. Jahrb. for 
1847, 1848, 1857, Zettschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1858, 
and his Chowstenthum, u. 8. w., 2¢ Aufl., p. 156 f.; 
Hilgenfeld in Theol. Jahrb. for 1849 and 1857, 
and Zeilschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1858, 1861; Tavler 
and Davidson, as referred to above. On the other 
side, see Bleek, Bettrdye, p. 156 ff., Atul. p. 189 
ff. (2e Aufl.); Weitzel, in Theol. Stud. u. Ax. for 
1848; Steitz, tu’. 1856, 1857, 1859, Johrd. f. 
deutsche Theul. 1861, and Herzog’s Real-/ncyk. 
art. Puschau. See also W. Milligan, The Auster 
Controversies of the Second Century in thetr rela- 
tion to the Gospel of John, in the Contemp. Review 
for Sept. 1867. — On the interpretation of the pas- 
sages in John supposed to be at variance with the 
Synoptic Gospels, there are recent articles by L. 
Paul, in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1866, p. 362 ff, 
1867, p. 524 ff., Graf, tbid. 1867, p. 741 fF, and W. 
Milligan, The Last Supper of our Lord as rela- 
ted in the Three Earlier kvangelists and in St. 
John, in the Contemp. Review for Aug. 1868, to 
be followed by another article. [PASsovER. ] 

2. Commentaries. — In addition to those already 
mentioned, the following are worthy of notice: — 
C. C. Tittmann, Meletemata Sacra, Lips. 1816, 
trans. with Notes by -James Young, 2 vols. Edin. 
1837 (Bibl. Cab.). Adalb. Maier (Cath.), Comm. 
ib. d. Lv. des Johannes, 2 Bde. Carlsruhe, 1843- 
45. There are other Catholic commentaries by 
Klee (1829), Patritius (1857), Measmer (1864), 
Klofutar (1863), and Bisping (1865). Baumear- 
ten-Crusius, Theol. dusleguny d. gohan, Schriften, 
2 Bde. Jena, 1844-45. W. F. Besser, Dae ér. 
St. Joh. in Bibelstunden ansgelegt, 1851, 4¢ Aufl. 
Halle, 1860. James Ford, The Gospel of St. Jehn 
Illustrated from Ancient and Modern Authors, 
Lond. 1832. Tholuck, Comm. zum Kv. Johannes, 
7e umgearb. Aufl., Gotha, 1857, trans. by C. P. 
Krauth from the 6th Germ. ed. with additions 
from the 7th, Philad. 1859.  Olshausen, Biéd. 
Comm, Bd. ii. Abth. 1, Das Ev. d. Joh, 4¢ Aut. 
umgearb. von Ebrard, 1862, and Abth. 2, /re 
Leulensgeschichte nach den 4 kre.. revidirt von 
Ebrard, 4¢ Aufl. 1862 (the Engl. trans. is from 
the previous edition). J. P. Lanye, Dus be. wack 
Johannes, theol.-homiletisch bearbcitet, Bielefeld, 
1860 (Theil iv. of his Bitedicerk), English trans. 
Ewald, Die johan. 
Schriften tibersezt u. erklirt, Bd. i. Gotting. 186], 
comp. National Review for July, 1863. Heng- 


des Juhanneserangeliums in Verbindung mit andern | stenberg, Das Ev. d. heil, Johunnes erlautert, 3 


Zeugen bis zur Mitte des zweiten Jahrhunderta, 
leutsche vermehrte Ausy 


mee 


Leipz. 1868 (1867). | 1865, 2d Germ. ed. of vol. i. 1867. 


Bde. Berl. 1861-63, Engl. trans., 2 vols., Edin. 
H. A. W. 


J. F. Clarke, The Fourth Gospel and its Author,' Meyer, Krit. exeg. Handh, th. de bv. d. Johannes, 


n the Christian Examiner for Jan. 1868. 
Deramey (the Abbé), Defense du quatrieme Evan- 
gile, Paria, 1868. See also the commentaries of 
Liicke, Tholuck, Mever, Luthardt, Biiumlein, Asti¢, 
Godet, and particularly Briickner’s edition of De 
Wette. lor a general view of the whole subject, 
and an historical sketch of the discussion, see Holtz- 


J.P. 4e Aufl. Giétting. 1862 (Abth. ii, of his Acm- 


mentar). Holtzmann in Bunsen's Bébelwerk, bd. 
iv. Th. i. Leipz. 1862. J. F. Astié, Azplicntion 
de 0 Evang. selon St. Jean, trad. nour. avec op- 
pendice, 8 livr. Genéve, 1862-64 (livr. 1, 2, snon.). 
W. Biumlein, Cumm. iid. d. Ev. d. Johannes, 
Stuttg. 1863. De Wette, Kurze Erklarung 1. 


mann in Bunsen's Bibel-werk, vol. viii. (1866) pp.| Le. #. d. Briefe Johannes, 5¢ Ausg. von B. Bruck- 


6-77. 


ner (much enlarged and improved), Leipz. 18? 
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(Rd. i. Th. iii. of his Fxeg. Handb.). 
Comm. sur 0 Evang. de St. Jean, 2 tom. Paris, ' 
1864-65. (Anon. ) Arlduterungen d. Ev. St. Ju- 
hannia, Berl. 1865 (popular). 
ger, Dus Kv. nach Joh, deutsch erkldrt, Nordl. 
1868 (1867). For the popular American commen- 
taries of Barnes, Ripley, Livermore, Paige, Jacobus, 
Hall, Owen, Whedon, and Warren, and for other 
works, see the literature under GosreLs, pp. 960, 
961. 

On the Proem of the Gospel, see also Prof. Stu- 
art's Kxamination of John i. 1-18, in the Bul. 
Sacra, 1850, vii. 13-54, 281-327, comp. Norton's 
Statement of Reasons, ete., 3d ed., pp. 307-331. 
Hoelemann, De Etung. Joannei Introitu, Lips. 
1855. F. A. Philippi, Dex Kingang des Johan- 
nesevangeliums ausgelegt, Stuttg. 1867. On John 
vi. 25-05, see FE. P. Barrows in Bibl. Sacra, xi. 
673-729; on John xi. 1-46, Gumlich, Die Rathsel 
d. Erweckung Lazarus, in Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 
1862, pp. 65-110, 248-336. 

3. Doctrine. — Passing by earlier and less im- 
portant works, for which see Reuas, Gesch. d. heil. 
Schrifien N. T. § 217, 3€ Aufl., we may notice the 
following: F. W. Rettberg, An Joannes in ezhi- 
benda Jesu Natura relig. canon. Scriptis vere re- 
pugnet¥ Gotting. 1826. C. L. W. Grimm, De 
Toannee Christologie Indole Pauline comparata 
Lips. 1833. L. A. Simson, Swama Theologie Jo- 
anne, Reg. 1839. Karl Frommann, Der johan- 
neische Lehrbegriff, Leipz. 1839. Reuss, /deen 
zur Kinl. in d. kv. d. Johannes, in the Denkschrift 
d. theol. Gesellschaft zu Strassburg, 1840, pp. 7- 
60; Die yohan. Theologie, in the Strassburg Bei- 
trdge zu den theol. Wissenschuften, 1847, i. 1-84, 
and more fully in his Hist, de la theol. chrétienne, 
2¢ ed. Strasb. 1860, ii. 369-600. C. R. Kostlin, 
Der Lehrbegrifi d. Ev. u. d. Briefe Johannis, 
Berl. 1843, thorough; comp. Zeller’s review in his 
Theol. Jahrb. 1845, iv. 75-100. Lutterbeck 
(Cath.), Die neutest. Lehrbegriffe, Mainz, 1852 
fi. 252-299. Neander, Pflanzung u. Leitung, 4¢ 
Aufl. 1847, Engl. trans. revised by Robinson, N. 
Y. 1865, pp. 508-531. Hilgenfeld, D:s Lv. u. die 
Briefe Johannis, nach threm Lehrbegriff darge- 
stedit, Halle, 1849. Messner, Die Lehre der Apos- 
tel, Leipz. 1856, pp. 316-360. Lechler, Das apost. 
u. d. nichapost. Zeitalter, 2¢ Aufl. Stuttg. 1857 
pp. 195-232. C. F. Schmid, Bibl. Theol. des N. 
T., 2¢ Autl. Stuttg. 1859, pp. 688-617. Weiz- 
siicker, Das Selhstzeugniss ad joh. Christus, in the 
Juhrb. f. deutsche Theol. 1857, ii. 154-208, and 
Beitrdge zur Char. d. oh. bv. ibid. 1839, iv. 685- 
7673; comp. Hilgenfeld's review in his Zettschr. f. 
wiss. Theol. 1859, pp. 283-313, and 1862, p. 2d ff. 
Weiss, Der yohun. Lehrbegriff, Berl. 1862, comp. 
Hilzenfeld’s review in his Zeitschrift u. 8. w. 1863 
vi. 96-116, 214-228, and Weizsiicker, Die juhan. 
Logoalehre, in the Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. 1862 
vii. 619-708. Baur, Vorlesungen tiber neulest. 
Theol., Leipz. 1864, pp. 351-407. Beyschlag, Die 
Caristologie dea N. T., Berl. 1866, pp. 65-107 
cormp. Pfleiderer’s review in the Zeilschr. f. wiss. 
Theol. ix. 241-266. Scholten, Dus Ev. nach Jo- 
hennes, Berl. 1867, pp. 77-171. Groos, Uber den 
Begriff der xpiows bet Johannes, in Theol. Stud. u. 
Krit, 1868, pp. 244-273. 

On John's doctrine of the Logos one may also 
see E. Gs. Bengei, Obss. de Adyw Jounnis, Part. i. 
1824 (in his Opusc. Acad. 1834, pp. 407-426): 
Niedner, De Subsistentia Te Oelw Ady apud 
Philonem Jud. et Joannem Apost. tributa, in bis 
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F. Godet,' Zeitechr. f. d. hist. Theol., 1849, Heft 3; Joh. 


Ochs (Cath.), Der johan. ’ Logosbegriff Hamb. 
1848: Jordan Bucher (Cath.), Des Apostels Juhun- 


C. H. A. von Bur-j nes Lehre vom Loyos, Schaffhausen, 1856; and 


Rohbricht, Zur johun. Logoslehre, in the Theol. 
Stud. u. Krit. 1868, pp. 209-315. Licke’s disser- 
tation on the Lovos, prefixed to his commentary, is 
translated by Dr. Noyes in the Christian kxam- 
tner for March and May, 1849. Dorner’s remarks 
on the same subject, Lehre von der Person Chirsti, 
1845, i. 15 ff. (Engl. trans. i. 13 ff.) are translated 
by Prof. Stuart in the Bibl. Sacra for Oct. 1850. 

4. Style. — See J. D. Schulze, Der schrifistel- 
lerische Charakter u. Werth des Johannes, | eipz. 
1803. TT. G. Seyffarth, Beitrag zur Specialchar- 
akteristik d. gohan. Schriften, Leipz. 1823. Cred- 
ner, Lindl. in d. N. T., Halle, 1836, i. 223 ff., re- 
produced in Davidson's /ntrod. to the N. T. Lond. 
1848, i. 341 ff., comp. his /nfrod. 1868, ii. 462 ff. 
T. P. C. Kaiser, De speciali Joan. Apost. Gram- 
mutica Culpa Negligentie liberanda, 2 Progr. 
Erlang. 1842. Wilke, Neufest. Rheturik, 1843, 
passin, Luthardt, Das joh in. Evangelium, 1852, 
i. 21-69. B. F. Westcott, /ntrod. to the Study of 
the (svspels, Boston, 1862, pp. 264-275. A. 


JOHN, THE FIRST EPISTLE GEN- 
ERAL OF. /fs Authenticity. —The external 
evidence is of the most satisfactory nature. Eusebius 
places it in his list of du2r0-youueva [see above, p. 
373], and we have ample proof that it was acknowl- 
edged and received as the production of the Apostle 
John in the writings of Polycarp (Ap. ad Philipp. 
c.7); Papias, as quoted by ae (4. F.. iii. 39); 
Irenwus (Ade. Her. iii. 18); Origen (ayrul Kus. 
HE. vi. 25); Clement of Alexandria (Strom. lib. 
ii.): Tertullian (ddv. Prax. c. 15); Cyprian (£p. 
xxvili.); and there is no voice in antiquity raised 
to the contrary. 

On the grounds of internal evidence it has been 
questioned by [S. G.] Lange (Lie Schrift. Johannis 
tibersetzt und erklart, vol. iii.); Cludius (Uran- 
sichten dea Chrestenthums); Bretschneider ( Proba- 
biliade Evang. et Kpist. Joan. Ap. indole et arigine); 
Zeller (Theologische Jahrbiicher for 1845). The 
objections made by these critics are too slixht to 
be worth mentioning. On the other hand the in- 
ternal evidence for its being the work of St. Jolin 
from its similarity in style, language, and doctrine 
to the Gospel is overwhelming. Macknight (Preface 
to First Epistle of John) has drawn out a list of 
nineteen passages in the epistle which are so similar 
to an equal number of passages in the Gospel that 
we cannot but conclude that the two writings 
ema:ated from the same mind, or that one author 
was a strangely successful copvist both of the words 
and of the sentiments of the other. ‘The allusion 
again of the writer to himself is such as would suit 
John the Apostle, and very few but St. John | 
(1 Fp. i. 1). 

Thus we see that the high probability of the 
authorship is established both by the internal evi- 
dence and by the external evidence taken apart. 
Unite them, and this probability rises to a moral 
certainty. 

With regard to the time at which St. John wrote 
the epistle (for an epistle it essentially is, though 
not commencing or concluding in the epistolary 
form) there is considerable diversity of opinion. 
Grotius, Hammond, Whitby, Benson, Macknight, 
fix a date previous to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
understanding (but probably not correctly) the ex. 
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pression “It is the last time" (ii. 18) to refer to| question of their authenticity is argued at Icngth 
the Jewish Church and nation. Lardner, Whiston, | by Mill (note at the end of 1 John v.), and Horne 


Lampe, Mill, Le Clere, Rasnage, Beausubre, Dupin, 
Davidson, assign it to the close of the first century. 
This is the more probable date. There are several 
indications of the epistle being posterior to the 
Gospel. 

Like the Gospel it was probably written from 
Ephesus. Grotius fixes Patnivs as the place at 
which it was written ~— Macknight, Judea. But a 
late date would involve the conclusion that it was 
Ephesus. The persons addressed are certainly not 
the Parthians, according to the inscriptions of one 
Greek and several Latin MSS. There is however 
a somewhat widely spread Latin tradition to this 
effect resting on the authority of St. Augustine, 
Cassiodorus, and Bede; and it is defended by Estius. 
The Greek Church knew no such report. Lardner 
is clearly right when he says that it was primarily 
meant for the Churches of Asia under St. John's 
inspection, to whom he had already orally delivered 
his doctrine (i. 3, ii. 7). 

The main olject of the epistle does not appear 
to be that of opposing the errors of the Docetse 
(Schmidt, Bertholdt, Niemeyer), or of the Gnostics 
(Kleuker), or of the Nicolaitans (Macknight), or 
of the Cerinthians (Michaelis), or of all of them 
together (Townsend), or of the Sabians (Barkey, 
Storr, Keil), or of Judaizers (Loeffler, Semler), or 
of apostates to Judaism (Lanve, Eichhorn, Hiin- 
lein): the leading purpose of the Apostle appears 
to be rather constructive than polemical. St. John 
is remarkable both in his history and in his writings 
for his abhorrence of false doctrine, but he does not 
attack error as a controversialist. He states the 
deep truth and lays down the deep moral teaching 
of Christianity, and in this way rather than directly 
condemns heresy. In the introduction (i. 1-4) the 
Apostle states the purpose of his epistle. It is to 
declare the Word of life to those whom he is ad- 
dressing, in order that he and they might be united 
in true communion with each other, and with God 
the Father, and his Son Jesus Christ. He at once 
begins to explain the nature and conditions of com- 
munion with God, and being led on from this point 
into other topics, he twice brings himself back to 
the same subject. The first part of the epistle 
may be considered to end at ii. 28. The Apostle 
begins afresh with the doctrine of sonship or com- 
munion at ii. 29, and returns to the same theme at 
iv. 7. His lesson throughout is, that the means 
of union with God are, on the part of Christ, his 
atoning blood (i. 7, ii. 2, iii. 5, iv. 10, 14, v. 6) 
and advocacy (ii. 1) — on the part of man, holiness 
(i. 6), obedience (ii. 3), purity (iii. 3), faith (iii. 23, 
iv. 3, v. 5), and above all love (ii. 10, iii. 14, iv. 7, 
v.1). St. John is designated the Apostle of Love, 
and rightly; but it should be ever remembered that 
his “love ’’ does not exclude or ignore, but em- 
braces both faith and obedience as constituent parts 
of itself. Indeed, St. Paul's “ faith that worketh 
by love,” and St. James's “works that are the 
fruit of faith,’ and St. John’s “love which springs 
from faith and produces obedience,” are all one 
and the same state of mind described according to 
the first, third, or second stage into which we are 
able to analyze the complex whole. 

There are two doubtful passages in this epistle, 
fi. 25, © but he that aecknowledgeth the Son hath 
the Father also,” and v. 7, “For there are three 
that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Ghost, and these three are one.”” The 


(/ntroduction to H. S. iv. p. 448, Lond. 1834 (ur 
ivth ed., 1856, pp. 355 ff.]). It would appear 
without doubt that they are not genuine. ‘The 
latter passage is contained in four only of the 130 
[250] MSS. of the epistle, the Codex Guelpherbyta- 
nus of the seventeenth century, the Codex Ravianus, 
a forgery subsequent to the year 1514, the Codex 
Britannicus or Montfortii of the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century, and the Codex Ottobonianus of the 
fifteenth century. It is not found in the Syriac 
versions, in the Coptic, the Sahidic, the Ethiopic, 
the Armenian, the Arabic, the Slavonic, nor in any 
ancient version except the Latin; and the best 
editions of even the Latin version omit it. It was 
not quoted by one Greek Father or writer previous 
to the 14th century. It was not inserted in Eras- 
mus's editions of the Greek Testament, published 
in 1516 and 1519, nor in that of Aldus, 1518; nor 
in that of Gerbelius, 1521; nor of Cephajweus, 1524; 
nor of Colinewus, 1534; nor in Luther's version of 
1546. Against such an amount of external testi- 
mony no internal evidence, however weighty, could 
be of avail. For the exposition of the passage as 
containing the words in question, see (as quoted by 
Horne) Bp. Horsley’s Sermons (i. p. 193). For 
the same passage interpreted without the disputed 
words, see Sir Isaac Newton's Hist. of Tico Texts 
(Works, v. p. 528, Lond. 1779). See also Emivn‘s 
Enquiry, ete., Lond. 1717. See further, Travis 
(Letters to Gibbon, Lond. 1785); Porson (Letters 
to Travis, Lond. 1790); Bishop Marsh (Letters to 
Travis, Lond. 1795): Michaelis (/ntr. to New Test. 
iv. p. 412, Lond. 1802); Griesbach (Duttribe ap- 
pended to vol. ii. of Greek Test. Hale, 1806); 
Butler (/fore Biblice, ii. p. 245, Lond. 1807); 
Clarke (Succession, ete., i. p. 71, Lond. 1807); 
Bishop Burgess ( indication of 1 John v. 7, Lond. 
1822 and 1823; Adnotationes Afillii, ete., 1822; 
Letter to the Clergy of St. David's, 1825; Tico 
Letters to Mrs. Joanna Baillie, 1831, 1835), to 
which may be added a dissertation in the Life of 
Bp. Burgess, p. 398, Lond. 1840. F. M. 

* It is far from correct to speak of the last clause 
of 1 John ii. 23 ag “doubtful,” and even, as is 
done above, to include it in the same catecory with 
1 John v. 7, as “without doubt . . . not genuine." 
The clause in question, though omitted in the so- 
called “received text,’ is supported ly decisive 
evidence, and is regarded as genuine by all critics 
of any note. Its omission in some manuscripts 
was obvioysly occasioned by the like ending (in the 
original) of the preceding clause. 

To prevent 2 mistake which has often been made, 
it may be well to say explicitly that the ec/ole of 1 
John v. 7 is not spurious, but the words which 
follow “bear record,” together with the first clause 
of ver. 8, “(and there are three that bear witness 
in earth.” The genuine text of vv. 7, 8 reads 
simply, ** For there are three that bear record [or 
rather, ‘bear witness,’ ag the same verb is rendered 
in ver. 6], the spirit, and the water, and the blood; 
and the three agree in one.” 

For a full account of the controversy on this 
famous passage, one may consult the Rev. William 
Orme’s Afemvir of the Controversy respecting the 
Three Hearenly Witnesses, published under the 
name of “Criticus,’”’ London, 1830; newedition, with 
notes and an Appendix, bringing the history of the 
discussion down to the present time, by E. Abbot, 
New York, 1866. To the list of publications on 
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the controversy given above the following deserves | 1862. 
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Diisterdieck, Die drei johan. Briefe, mit 


to be added for its signal ability, and the valuable! rulletdnd. theol, Commentar, 2 Bde. Gott. 1852-56. 


information it contains: A Vindication of the 


Literary Character of Professor Porson, from the | ete. Berol. 1855. 


Animudversions of the Rt. Rev. Thomas Burgess, 

. By Crito Cantabrigiensis, Cambridge, 1827. 
The author was Dr. Thomas Turton, afterwards 
Kishop of Ely; and to him are probably to be 
ascribed the able articles which had previously ap- 
peared on the subject in the Quarterly Review for 
March 1822, and Dec. 1825. On the other side 
may be mentioned Cardinal Wiseman’s Tivo Letters 
on sume Parts of the Controversy concerning the 
Genuineness of John v. 7, in the Cath. Mag. for 
1832 and 1833, reprinted in vol. i. of his /ssaye, 
Lond. 1853. These letters relate almost wholly to 
the reading of the passage in the Old Latin version. 
For an answer, see Dr. William Wright's Appendix 
to his translation of Seiler’s Bibl. Hermeneutics 
(1835), pp. 633 ff.; Tregelles in Horne’s /ntro?., 
10th ed., p. 363 f.; and the Appendix to the 
Aierican edition of Orme's .Menunr, pp. 186-191. 
Dr. Tregelles, in the Journ. of Sac, Lit. for April, 
1858, p. 107 tf., bas exposed the extraordinary mis- 
statements of Dr. Joseph Turnbull in relation to 
this passaze. The New Plea for the Authenticity 
of the Text of the Three Heavenly Witnesses, by 
the Kev. Charles Forster, London, 1867, deserves 
notice only as a literary and psychological curiosity. 

Literature relating to the Epistles of John in 
general and the First Epistle in particular. — Be- 
sides the older general commentaries on the New 
Testament or the Epistles, as those of Calvin, Beza, 
Grotius, Benvel, Whitby, Doddridge, Macknight, 
and general works on the Catholic lpistles, as those 
of Geo. Benson (2d ed. 175t), J. B. Carpzov (1790), 
Auzusti (1801-08), Grashof (1830), Jachmann 
(1838), Abp. Sumner (Practical /xpomtion, Lond. 
1840), Barnes (Notes, Explin. and Practical, New 
York, 1847), Karl Braune (Die sieben kl. Kathol. 
- Briefe zur Erbauung ausgelegt, 3 Hefte, Grimma, 
1847-48), and the more recent editions of the Greek 
Testament by Bloomfield, Alford, Webster and 
Wilkinson, and Wordsworth, the following special 
works may be noticed: Whiston, Comm. on the 
Lhree Cath. Epistles of John, Lond. 1719. Semler, 
Paraphr. in primam Joan. Epist. cum Proleqgg. 
et Animadry. Rige, 1792. Morus, Prelectiones 
exeget. in tres Jvannis Kpistolas, Lips. 1796, also 
181. Rich. Shepherd, Noles, Critical and Disser- 
titory, on the Gospel and Epistles of John, Lond. 
1798, also 1802, new ed. 1841. ‘I. Hawkins, Comm. 
on the, First, Second, and Third Fpistles of Jokn, 
Halifax, 1808. Karl Rickli, Johunnis erster Brief 
erklart u. angewendet an Predigten, mit hist. Vor- 
bericht u. exeget. Anhange, Luzern, 1828. Paulus, 
Die drey Lehrbriefe von Johannes tibers. u. erktirt, 
Heidelb. 1829. Liicke, Comm. tb. d. Briefe des 
Ev. Johannes, 2¢ Aufl. Bonn, 1836, Engl. trans. 
by T. G. Repp, Edin. 1837 (Bibl. Cab.), 3d German 
ed. by E. Bertheau, 1856. ©. F. Fritzsche, De 
Epistt. Johan, Locis difficilioribus Comm. 1, Turici, 
1837, reprinted in Fritzschiorum Opusce. Acad., 
Lips. 1838, pp. 276-308. Robt. Shepherd, Notes 
on the Gospel and Epistles of John, Lond. 1840. 
Neander, Der erste Brief Johannis, praktisch 
erluutert, Berl. 1851, Engl. trans. by Mrs H. C. 
Conant, New York, 1852. [. I. F. Sander, Comm. 
ex cd. Brr. Joh. elberf. 1851. not important. G. 
K. Mayer (Cath.), Comm. wh. d. Brr. d. Ap. Joh., 
Wien, 1851. W. F. Besser, Die Briefe St. Juhan- 
nis in Bidelstunden ausyelegt, Walle, 1851, 3 Aufl. 
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D. Erdmann, Prime Joannis Epist. argumentum, 
F. D. Maurice, The Apistles of 
St. John. A Series of Lectures on Christian 
Ethics, Camb. 1857, new ed. 1867. Myrberg, 
Comm. in Epist. Johannia primam, Upsal. 1859 
(pp. xiv., 74). Ebrard, Jie Briefe Johannis, u. 8. w. 
Konigsb. 1859 (Bd. vi. Abth. iv. of Olshausen’s 
Bibl. Comm.), English transl. Edin. 1860 (Clark's 
For. Theol. Libr.). Karl Braune, Die dret Briefe 
d. Apost. Johannes, theol.-homilet. bearbeitet, Biele- 
feld, 1865 (Theil xv. of Lange's Bibelicerk), Engl. 
transl., with additions, by J. I. Mombert, New 
York, 1867 (part of vol. ix. of Lange's Comm.). 
R. S. Candlish, The First Epistle of’ John ex- 
pounded in a Series of Lectures, Edin. 1866. For 
the commentaries of Baumgarten-Crusius (1845), 
Ewald (1861), and De Wette, 5th ed. by Briickner 
(1863), see the literature under Joun, GOSPEL OF. 
Of the commentaries named above the most valu- 
able are those of Liicke, Neander, Iiisterdieck 
(rather prolix), and Huther. © The Epistles of 
John, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations, 
by the Rev. B. F. Westcott, B.D.’ is announced 
as in preparation (1868) and will be looked for 
with interest by Biblical students. An excellent © 
sketch of the Atsfory of the interpretation of the 
First Epistle is given in Liicke’s Comm. 2¢ Aufl. 
pp- 75-106. 

For further information respecting the critical 
questions relating to the three epistles of John, 
one may consult the Introductions of De Wette, 
Reuss, Bleek, Guericke, and Davidson; see also 
Fwald's Jahrb. d. Bibl. wissensch, iii. 174 ff, x. 
83 ff., and Die gohan. Schriften, ii. 391 ff. Baur's 
view is set forth in the Theol. Jahrb. 1848, pp. 
293-337, and ibid. 1857, pp. 315-331; Hilvenfeld’s 
in his Das “Lr. u. die Briefe Johannis, u. 8. w. 
(1849), and Theol. Juhrb, 1855, p. 471 ff. On the 
Gospel and First Epistle of John as works of the 
same author, and on the First Epistle and its rela- 
tion to the fourth Gospel, see two good articles by 
Wilibald Grinim, in the Theol. Stud. u. Arit. 1847, 
p- 171 ff. and 1849, pp. 269-303. 


On the doctrine of the epistle, see L. Thomas, 
Etwles dogm. sur la premicre épitre de Jean, 
Geneve, 1849, and the works referred to in the 
addition under JOHN, GOSPEL OF. A. 


JOHN, THE SECOND AND THIRD 
EPISTLES OF. Their Authenticity. — These 
two epistles are placed by Eusebius in the class of 
avriveydueva, and he appears himself to be douhbt- 
ful whether thev were written by the Evangelist, or 
by some other John (/f. £. iii. 25). The evidence 
of antiquity in their favor is not very strong, but 
yet it is considerable. Clement of Alexandria 
speaks of the First Epistle as the larger (Strom. lib. 
ii. [c. 15, p. 464, ed. Potter]), and if the Adum- 
brationes are his, he bears direct testimony to the 
Second Epistle (Adumbr. p. 1011, ed. Potter). 
Origen appears to have had the same doubts as 
Eusebius (apud used. H. E. vi. 25). Dionysius 
(qpud Luseb. H. FE. vii. 25) and Alexander of 
Alexandria (upud Socr. H. E. i. 6) attribute them 
to St. John. So does TIrenreus (Adv. /her. i. 16). 
[The Muratorian canon mentions two epistles of 
John.} Aurelius quoted them in the Council of 
Carthage, A. D. 256, a8 St. John's writing (Cyprian, 
Opp. ii. p. 120, ed. Oberthir). Ephrem Sytus 
speaks of them in the same way in the fourth cen- 
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tury [though they are wanting in the Peshito]. 


JOHN, THE SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES OF 


The Third Epistle is addressed to Gaius of (Caius. 


In the fifth century they are almost universally | We have no reason for identifying him with ( aias 
received. A homily, wrongly attributed to St.: of Macedonia (Acts xix. 29), or with Caius of Derbe 


Chrysostom, declares them uncanonical. 

If the external testimony is not as decisive as we 
might wish, the internal evidence is peculiarly 
strong. Mill has pointed out that of the 13 verses 
which compose the Second Epistle, 8 are to be 
found in the First Epistle. Either then the Second 
Epistle proceeded from the same author as the 
First, or from a conscious fabricator who desired to 
pass off something of his own as the production of 
the Apostle. But if the latter alternative had been 
true, the fabricator in question would assuredly 
have assumed the title of John the Apostle, instead 
of merely designating himself as John the elder, 
and he would have introduced some doctrine which 
it would have been his object to make popular. 
The title and contents of the epistle are strong 
arguments against a fabricator, whereas they would 
account for its non-universal reception in early 
times. And if not the work of a fabricator, it must 
from style, diction, and tone of thought, be the work 
of the author of the First Epistle, aud, we may add, 
of the Gospel. 

The reason why St. John designates himself as 
mpeoBurepos rather than &wdoroAos (Ep. ii. 1, Ep. 
ill. 1), is no doubt the same as that which made 
St. Peter designate himself by the same title (1 Pet. 
v. 1), and which caused St. James and St. Jude to 
give themselves no other title than “ the servant 
of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ (Jam. i. 1), 
the servant of Jesus Christ and brother of James ”’ 
(Jude 1). St. Paul had a special object in declar- 
ing himself an apostle. ‘Those who belonged to 


the original Twelve had no such necessity imposed: 


upon them. With them it was a matter of indif- 
ference whether they employed the name of apostle 
like St. Peter (1 Pet. i. 1, 2 Pet. i. 1), or adopted 
an appellation which they shared with others like 
St. John and St. James, and St. Jude. 

~The Second Epistle is addressed éxAenti xupig. 
This expression cannot mean the Church (Jerome), 
nor a particular church (Cassiodorus [so Davidson, 
Intrud, ed. 1868]), nor the elect Church which 
comes together on Sundays (Michaelis), nor the 
Church of Philadelphia (Whiston), nor the Chureh 
of Jerusalem (Whitby). An individual woman who 
had children, and a sister and nieces, is clearly in- 
dicated. Whether her name is given, and if so, 
what it is, has been doubted. According to one 
interpretation she is “ the Lady Flecta," to another, 
“the elect Kyria,”’ to a third, “the elect Lady.” 
The first interpretation is that of Clement of Alex- 
andria (if the passage above referred to in the 
Adumbrationes be his), Wetstein, Grotius, Middle- 
ton. ‘The second is that of Benson, Carpzov, 
Schleusner, [Teumann, [engel, Rosenmiiller, De 
Wette, Liicke, Neander, Davidson [ /ntrod. ed. 1851, 
otherwise 1868]. The third is the rendering of the 
Enylish version, Mill, Wall, Wolf, Le Clere, Lardner, 
Beza, Eichhorn, Newcome, Wakefield, Macknight. 
For the rendering “the Lady Electa”’ to be right, 
the word «upia must have preceded (as in modern 
Greek) the word éxAexr#, not followed it; and 
further, the last verse of the epistle, in which her 
sister is also spoken of as éxAexth, is fatal to the 
hypothesis. ‘The rendering “the elect Kyria,’’ is 
probably wrong, because there is no article before 
the adjective éxAexry. It remains that the render- 
ing of the English version is probally right, though 
bere too we should have expected the article. 


(Acta xx. 4), or with Caius of Corinth (Kom. xvi. 
23; 1 Cor. i. 14), or with Caius Bishop of Ephesus, 
or with Caius Bishop of Thessalonica, or with 
Caius Bishop of Pergamos. He was prohally a 
convert of St. John (Ep. iii. 4), and a layman of 
wealth and distinction (Ep. iii. 5) in some city near 
Ephesus. 

The olject of St. John in writing the Second 
Epistle was to warn the lady to whom he wrote 
against abetting the teaching known as that of 
Lasilides and his followers, by perhaps an undue 
kindness displayed by her towards the preachers of 
the fulse doctrine. After the introductory saluta- 
tion, the Apostle at once urges on his correspondent 
the great principle of Love, which with hin tas we 
have before seen) means right affection springing 
from right faith and issuing in right conduct. ‘The 
immediate consequence of the possession of this 
love is the abhorrence of heretical mislelief, bLe- 
cause the’ latter, being incompatible with right 
faith, is destructive of the producing cause of buve, 
and therefore of love itself. This is the secret of 
St. John’s strong denunciation of the © deceiver” 
whom he designates as “anti-Christ.”” Love is 
with him the essence of Christianity: but love can 
spring only from right faith. Wrong belief there- 
fore destroys love and with it Christianity. There- 
fore says he, “If there come any unto vou and 
bring not this doctrine, receive him not into vour 
house, neither bid him God speed, for he that bid- 
deth him God speed is partaker of his evil deeds ™ 
(Ep. ii. 10, 11). 

The Third Epistle was written for the purpose 
of commending to the kindness and hospitahty of 
Caius some Christians who were strangers in the 
place where he lived. It is probable that these 
Christians carried this letter with them to Cains 
as their introduction. It would appear that the 
object of the travellers was to preach the Gospel to 
the Gentiles without money and without price 
(Ep. iii. 7). St. John bad already written to the 
ecclesiastical authorities of the place (Zypaya, ver. 
9, not * scripsissem,"’ (Vuly.); but they, at the 
instigation of Diotrephes, had refused to receive the 
missionary brethren, and therefore the Apostle now 
commends them to the care of a layman. It is 
probable that Diotrephes was a leading preshyter 
who held Judaizing views, and would not give assist- 
ance to men who were going about with the purpose 
of preaching solely to the Gentiles. Whether Deme- 
trius (ver. 12) was a tolerant presbyter of the same 
community, whose example St. John helds up as 
worthy of commendation in contradistinctiou to that 
of liotrephes, or whether he was one of the stran- 
vers who hore the letter, we are now unable to deter- 
mine. The latter supposition is the more prot.at-le. 

We may conjecture that the two epistles were 
written shortly after the l'irst Epistle from Ephesus. 
They both apply to individual cases of conduct the 
principles which had been laid down in their fullness 
in the lirst Epistle. 

The title Catholic does not properly belong te 
the Second and Third Fpistles. It became attached 
to them, although addressed to individuals, because 
they were of too little importance to be classed by 
themselves, and so far as doctrine went, were re 
garded as appendices to the First Epistle. 


# On the Second and Third Epistles of Joha 


JOTADA 


the works most worthy of notice are referred to in 
the addition to the article on the First Epistle. 
The following may also be mentioned: J. B. 
Carpzov, Comm. in Ep. sec. Joannis, and Brevis 
Lnarratio in Join, Apost. kpist. tertaim, appended 
to his edition of F. Rappolt's Theologian aphortstica 
Jouwnnis, Lips. 1688, also in his 7’heologia Exeyet- 
tca, Lips. 1751, p. 101 ff; praised by Walch. G. 
J. Sommelius, /sag. in 2 et 3 Joh. Ayust., Lund. 
1798-99. P. L. Gachon, Authentictle de la Qe et 
Se ¢p. de Jean, Montaub. 1851. Sam. Cox, The 
Private Letters of St. Paul and John, Lond. 1867. 
J. J. Rambonnet, Spec. acad. de sec. Ap. Joannea, 
Traj. ad Rhen. 1819. A. W. Knauer, Ueber die 
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Carmel, and Ziph, and therefore apparently to be 
looked for south of Hebron, where they are situated. 
It has not, however, been yet met with, nor was it 
known to Eusebius and Jerome. " G. 


JO’KIM (OY (Jehovah establishes]: lwa- 
alu; [Vat.] Alex. Iwaxesu: qué stare fecil solem), 
one of the sons of Shelah (the third according to 
Kurrington) the son of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 22), of 
whom nothing further is known. It would be 
difficult to say what gave rise to the rendering of 
the Vulgate or the ‘Targum on the verve. The 
latter translates, “and the prophets and scribes 
who came forth from the seed of Joshua.” The 


"ExAexrh Kupia, an welche der reite Brief | reading which they had was evidently D2, which 


Johannis gerichiet tat, in Theol. Stud. u Krit. 
1833, pp. 452-158. J.C. M. Laurent, Wer war 
die Kupla im 2. Briefe Johannes ¥ in the Zettschr. 
S. luth. Theol. 1865, p. 219 ff. (comp. his Neutest. 
Studien, p. 137 f.) takes Kupia to represent the 
Latin Curie, not Cyria; and Guericke, Neutest. 
Asagogik, 3¢ Aufl. (1868), p. 477, regards this as 
unquestionable. On the Third Epistle, C. A. Heu- 
mann, Diss. exhibers Comm. in Joan. Epist. ter- 
diam, Gotting. 1742, reprinted in his Nova Sylloge 
Diss., ete. (1752), i. 216 ff. A. 


JOVADA (WW [Jehovah knows]: 'lwSaé, 
‘MwaSd; [Vat. Neh. xii. 10, 11, Ico8a;] Alex. 
[Iea8a,] Iwiada [and so FA.® in Neh. xii. 22]: 
Juda), high-priest after his father Eliashib, but 
whether in the lifetinve of Nehemiah is not clear, 
as it is doubtful whether the title in Neb. xiii. 28 
applies to him or his father. One of his sons 
married a daughter of Sanballat the Horonite. He 
was succeeded in the high-priesthood by his son 
Jonathan, or Johanan (Neh. xii. 11, 22). Josephus 
calls this Jehoiada, Judas. A. C. H. 

JOVAKIM (OY [Jehovah establishes, 
raises up]: "Iwaxiu; [Vat. Alex. FA. Iwarecu:] 
Joacim), a high- priest, son of the renowned Jeshiua 
who was joint leader with Zerubbabel of the first 
return from Babylon. lis son and successor was 
Eviasuis (Neh. xii. 10). In Neh. xii. 12-26 is 
preserved a catalogue of the heads of the various 
families of priests and Levites during the hiyh- 
priesthood of Joiakim. 

The name is a contracted form of JEHOIAKI™M. 


JOVARIB (AN) [wchom Jehovah defends) : 
"Iwapin, "IwaplB ; Alex. Iwapetu : Joarth), 1 
['Iwapin; Vat. ApeB: Alex. Iwapeiu: Jotartd.] 
A layman who returned from Babylon with Fzra 
(Ezr. viii. 16). 

2. (Neh. xi. 10, Iwap:B; Vat. Iwpe:B: Alex. 
TwpiB; FA. Leper; in Neh. xii. 6, 19, Vat. Alex. 
FA} omit, and so Rom. in ver. 6: Jourib, Jotarib. | 
The founder of one of the courses of priests, else- 
where called in full Jenotrarts. His descendants 
after the Captivity are given, Neh. xii. 6, 19, and 
also in xi. 10; though it is possible that in this 
passage another person is intended. 

3. [Iwap:8; Vat. Iwpe:B : FA. Tepe, corr. 
Iwpe:B; Mex. Totaptp: Joiarib.) A Shilonite — 
¢. e. probably a descendant of SHELAH the son of 
Judah — named in the genealogy of Maaseiah, the 
then head of the family (Neh. xi. 5). 


JOKDEAM (OY [ possessed by the 


people): "Apixdu; (Vat. lapicay:) Alex. lexBacp: 
Jacndaam), a city of Judah, in the mountains 
(Josh. xv. 56), named in the same group with Maon, 


some rabbinical tradition applied to Joshua, and 
at the same time identified Joash and Saraph, 
mentioned in the same yerse, with Mahlon and 
Chilion. Jerome quotes a Hebrew levend that 
Jokim was Elimelech the husband of Naomi, in 
whose days the sun stood still on account of the 
transgressors of the law ( Quest. Heb. «rn Paral). 


JOK’MEAM (Oy%D)2* [assembled by the 
people]: [in 1 K., Rom. Vat. Aouxdu; Alex. 
lex , but united with preceding word; in 1 
Chr.,] "lexpady; [Vat. Ixaan: Jecmaan,) Jee. 
maam), a city of Ephraim, given with its suburbs 
to the Kohathite Levites (1 Chr. vi. 68). The 
catalogue of the towns of Ephraim in the book of 
Joshua is unfortunately very imperfect (see xvi.), 
but in the parallel list of Levitical cities in Josh. 
xxi., KinzatM occupies the place of Jokmeam (ver. 
22). The situation of Jokmeam is to a certain 
extent indicated in 1 K. iv. 12, where it is named 
with places which we know to have been in the 
Jordan Valley at the extreme east boundary of the 
tribe. (Here the A. V. has, probably by a printer's 
error, JOKNEAM.) This position is further sup- 
ported by that of the other Levitical cities of this 
tribe — Shechem in the north, Beth-horon in the 
south, and Gezer in the extreme west, leaving Jok- 
meam to take the opposite place in the east (see, 
however, the contrary opinion of Robinson, iii. 115 
note). With regard to the substitution of Kibzaim 
—which is not found again — for Jokmeam, we 
would only draw attention to the fact of the sim- 


ilarity in appearance of the two names, CYS 
and OSY2p. G. 


JOKNEAM (B92 [ possessed by the peo- 
ple}: Plexdu,] lexudy, 7 Maav; Alex. lexovap, 
lexvan, n Exvan: Jachanan, Jeconam, Jecnun )y 
a city of the tribe of Zebulun, allotted with ite 
suburbs to the Merarite Levites (Josh. xxi. 34), but 
entirely omitted in the catalogue of | Chr. vi. 
(comp. ver. 77). It is doubtless the same place as 
that which is incidentally named in connection with 
the boundaries of the tribe — “the torrent which 
faces Jokneam’’ (xix. 11), and as the Canaanite 
town, whose king was killed by Joshua — “ Jok- 
neam of Carmel’ (xii. 22). The requirements of 
these passages are sufficiently met by the modern 
site Tell Kaimon, an eminence which stands just 
below the eastern termination of Carmel, with the 
Kishon at its feet about a mile off. Dr. Robinson 
has shown (8. R. iii. 115, note) that the modern 
name is legitimately descended from the ancient: 
the Cramon of Jud. vii. 3 being a step in the 
igree. (See also Van de Velde, i. 331, and 
Meiavir, 326.) Jokneam is found in the A. V. 
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of 1 K. iv. 12, but this is unwarranted by either 
Hebrew text, Alex. LXX. or Vulgate (both of 
which have the reading Jokmeam, the Vat. LXX. 
is quite corrupt), and also by the requirements of 
the passage, as stated under JOKMEAM.4 G. 


JOK’SHAN ([U'72 (prob. furcler]: ‘teCdy, |* 


*Jetdy; [Alex. ** letay, lexcay:] Jecsan), a son 
of Abraham and Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2, 3; 1 Chr. 
i. 32), whose sons were Sheba and Dedan. While 
the settlements of his two sons are presumptively 
placed on the borders of Palestine, those of Jokshan 
are not known. ‘Ihe Keturahites certainly stretched 
across the desert from the head of the Arabian, 
to that of the lersian, gulf; and the reasons for 
supposing this, especially in the case of Jukshan, 
are mentioned in art. DEDAN. If those reasons 
be accepted, we must suppose that Jokshan re- 
turned westwards to the trans-Jordanic country, 
where are placed the settlements of bis sons, or at 
least the chief of their settlements; for a wide 
spread of these tribes seems to be indicated in the 
passages in the Bible which make mention of them. 
Places or tribes bearing their names, and conse- 
quently that of Jokshan, may be looked for over 
the whole of the country intervening between the 
heads of the two gulfa, 

The writings of the Arabs are rarely of use in 
the case of Keturahite tribes, whom they seem to 
confound with Ishmaelites in one common appella- 
tion. They mention a dialect of Jokshan (+ Ya- 
kish, who is Yokshan,”’ as having been formerly 
spoken near 'Aden and El-Jened, in Southern 
Arabia, Yakoot’s Moujam, cited in the Zeitachrist 
d. Deutsch. Morgent. Gesellschaft, viii. 600-1, x. 
30-1): but that Midianites penetrated so far into 
the peninsula we hold to be highly improbable [see 
ARABIA]. E. 8. P. 


JOK TAN (72%, small, Ges. [or, made 
small): "lexrdy: Jectan), son of Eber (Gen. x. 
25; 1 Chr. i. 19); and the father of the Joktanite 
Arabs. His sons were Almoudad, Sheleph, Hazar- 
maveth, Jerah, Wadoram, Uzal, Diklah, Obal, Abi- 
mael, Sheba, Ophir, Havilah, and Jobab; progen- 
itors of tribes peopling southern Arabia, many of 
whom are clearly identified with historical tribes, 
and the rest probably identified in the same man- 
ner. The first-named identifications are too well 
proved to admit of doubt; and accordinyly scholars 
are agreed in placing the settlements of Joktan in 
the south of the Peninsula. The original limits 
are stated in the Bible, “their dwelling was from 
Mesha, as thou goest unto Sephar, a mount of the 
East" (Gen. x. 30). The position of Mesha, which 
is reasouably supposed to be the western boundary, 
is still uncertain [Mrsuaj; but Sephar is well 
established as being the same as Zafiri, the sea port 
town on the east of the modern Yemen, and tor- 
merly one of the chief centres of the great Indian 
and African trade [SEPHAR; ARARIA]. Besides 
the venealogies in Gen. x., we have no record of 
Joktan himself in the Bible; but there are men- 
tions of the peoples sprung from him, which must 
guide all researches into the history of the race. 
The subject is naturally divided into the history of 
Joktan himself, and that of his sons and their 
descendants. 





a *See addition to Cramon (Amer. ed.) Nothing 
but the name (7r/l Kaimin) and the mound “ too 
regular to be natural,” remain to attest the ancient 
site. (Tristram. Land of Israel, p. 119, QW ed.). HU. 


JOKTAN 


The native traditions respecting Joktan com. 
mence with a difficulty. The ancestor of the great 
southern peoples were called Kahin, who, say the 
Arabs, was the same as Joktan. To this some 
European critics have objected that there is po 
ood reason to account tor the change of name, 
and that the identification of Kahtiin with Joktan 
is evidently a Jewish tradition adopted by Moham- 
med or his followers, and consequently at or after 
the promulvation of El-Islim. M. Caussin de Ver- 
ceval commences his essay on the history of Yemen 
(Last, i. 389) with this assertion, and adds, “Le 
nom de Cahtan, disent-ils [les Arales], est le nom 
de Yectan, kég¢rement altcré en passant d'une lan- 
gue ¢trapg¢re dans la langue arabe.”’ In reply to 
these objectors, we may state: — 

1. The Rabbins hold a tradition that Joktan 
settled in India (see Joseph. Ant. i. 6, § 4), and 
the supposition of a Jewish influence in the Arab 
traditions respecting him is therefore untenable? 
In the present case, even were this not so, there is 
an absence of motive for Mohammad's adopting 
traditions which alienate from the race of Ishmael 
many tribes of Arabia: the influence here suspected 
may rather be found in the contradictory assertion, 
put forward by a few of the Arabs, and rejected by 
the great majority, and the most judicious, of their 
histurians, that Kahtin was descended from 1sh- 
mael. 

2. That the traditions in question are post- 
Mohammedan cannot be proved; the same may 
be said of everything which Arab writers tell us 
dates before the Prophet's time; for then oral tr 
dition alone existed, if we except the rock-cut in- 
scriptions of the Himyerites, which are too few, and 
our knowledge of them is too slight, to admit of 
much weight attaching to them. 

3. A passage in the 3fir-at ez-Zeman, hitherto 
unpublished, throws new light on the point. Itis 
as follows: “ Ibn-El-Kelbee savs. Yuktan [whose 
name is also written Yuktan] is the same as Kab- 
tan son of ’A’bir,’’ t. e. Eber, and so say the genet- 
ality of the Arabs.  “ E]-Belidhiree says, People 
ditler respecting Kaht:n; some say he is the same 
as Yuktan, who is mentioned in the Tentateuch; 
but the Arabs arabicized his name, and said Kah- 
tin the son of Hood [because they identified their 
prophet Hood with Eber, whom they call ‘A ir]; 
and some say, son of Ks-Semevfa',”’ or as is said 
in one place by the author bere quoted, “ El-He 
meysa’, the son of Nebt [or Nabit, t. e. Nebaioth], 
the son of Ismii‘eel,”” #. ¢. Ishmael. He then 
proceeds, in continuation of the former passace, 
++ Aboo-Ianeefeh Ed-Deenawaree says, He is Kah- 
tin the son of ‘A’bir; and was nained Kahtan only 
because of his suffering from drought’? [which is 
termed in Arabic Kaht]. (Afir-at ez-Zemon, 
account of the sons of Shem.) Of similar changes 
of names by the Arabs there are numerous i?- 
stances. Thus it is evident that the name of 


Saul" (ARIE) was changed by the Arate to 
> 9 = 
“ Talootu (w9JLUb), because of his tallness, 
& 9» - 
from Jyto (tallness) or JLE (he was tall); al- 


b It is remarkable that in historical questions, the 
Rabbins are singularly wide of the truth, displaying 
a deficiency of the critical faculty that is characte 
istic of Shemitic races. 





JOKTAN 


thouch the latter name, being imperfectly declina- 
ble, is not to be considered ag Arabic (which sev- 
eral Arabian writers assert it to be), but as a 
vurtation of a foreign name. (See the remarks 
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merely a late phasis of the old Sheba, dating, both 
in its rise and its name, only shortly before our 
era. 

In ARABIA we have alluded to certain curious 


on this name, as occurring in the Kur-an, ch. ii. indications in the names of Himyer, OrHir, the 


248, in the Expositions of Kz-Zamakhsheree and 
El-Beydawee.) We thus obtain a reason for the 
change of name which appears to be satisfactory, 
whereas the theory of its being arabicized is not 
readily to be explained unless we suppose the term 
‘sarabicized "* to be loosely employed in this in- 
stance. 

4. If the traditions of Kahtan be rejected (and 


in this rejection we cannot agree), they are, it must, 


be remembered, immaterial to the fact that the 
peoples called by the Arabs descendants of Kahtzn, 
are certainly Joktanites. His sons’ colonization of 
Southern Arabia is proved by indisputable, and 
undisputed, identifications, and the great kingdom, 
which there existed for many ages before our era, 
and in its later days was renowned in the world of 
classical antiquity, was as surely Joktanite. 


The settlements of the sons of Joktan are exam- 
ined in the separate articles bearing their names, 
and generally in ARABIA. They colonized the 
whole of the south of the peninsula, the old * Ara- 
bia Felix,’ or the Yemen (for this appellation had 
a very wide significance in early times), stretching, 
according to the Arabs (and there is in this case 
no ground for doubting their general correctness), 
to Mekkeh, on the northwest, and along nearly 
the whole of the southern coast eastwards, and far 
inland. At Mekkeh, tradition connects the two 
great races of Joktan and Ishmael, by the marriave 
of a daughter of Jurhum the Joktauite with Ish- 
mael. It is necessary in mentioning this Jurhum, 
who is called a “son” of Joktan (Kahtan), to ob- 
serve that “son’’ in these cases must be regarded 
as sirnifying “ descendant *’ (cf. CirRONQLOGY) in 
Hebrew generations, and that many generations 
(though how many, or in what order, is not known) 
are missing from the existing list between Kahtan 
(embracing the most important time of the Jok- 
tanites), and the establishment of the compara- 
tively modern Himyerite kingdom; from this latter 
date, stated by Caussin, Assct, i. 63, at B.C. cir. 
100, the succession of the Tubbaas is apparently 
preserved to us.4 At Mekkeh, the tribe of Jurhum 
long held the office of guardians of the Kaabeh, or 
temple, and the sacred enclosure, until they were 
expelled by the [shmaelites (Kutb-ed-Deen, Hist. of 
Afekkeh, ed. Wiistenteld, pp. 35 and 39 ffi; and 
Caussin, /ssai, i. 194). But it was at Seba, the 
Biblical Sheba, that the kingdom of Joktan at- 
tained its greatness. In the southwestern anvle 
of the peninsula, San‘ (Uzal), Seba (Sheba), and 
Hadramiiwt (Hazarmaveth), all closely neighboring, 
formed together the principal known settlements 
of the Joktanites. Here arose the kingdom of 
Sheba, followed in later times by that of Himyer. 
The dominant tribe from remote ages seems to have 
been that of Seba (or Sheba, the Sabet of the 
Greeks): while the family of Himyer (//omertte) 
held the first place in the tribe. The kingdom 
called that of Himyer we believe to have been 


@ It is curious that the Greeks first mention the 
Himyerites fn the expedition of #lius Gallus, towards 
the close of the Ist century B. c.. although Himyer 
himself lived long before; agrecing with our belief 
that his family was important before the establish- 
ment of the so-called kingdom. See Caussin, /. c. 


Phoenicians, and the Erythraan Sea, and the traces 
of their westward spread, which would well repay 
a careful investigation; as well as the obscure rela- 
tions of a connection with Chaldrea and Assyria, 
found in Berosus and other ancient writers, and 
strengthened by presumptive evidence of a connec- 
tion closer than that of commerce, in religion, ete. 
between those countries and Arabia. An equally 
interesting and more tangible subject, is the appa- 
rently proved settlement of Cushite races along the 
coast, on the ground also occupied by Joktanites, 
involving intermarriages between these peoples, and 
explaining the Cyclopean masonry of the, so-called 
Himyerite ruins which bear no mark of a Shemite’s 
hand, the vigorous character of the Joktanites and 
their sea-faring propensities (both qualities not 
usually found in Shemites), and the Cushitic ele- 
ments in the rock-cut inscriptions in the “ Him- 
yeritic’ language. 

Next in importance to the tribe of Seba was that 
of Hadramiiwt, which, till the fall of the Himyerite 
power, maintained a position of independence and 
a direct line of rulers from Kahtan (Caussin, i. 
135-6). Joktanite tribes also passed northwards, 
to Heereh, in El-‘lrak, and to Ghassan, near Da- 
mascus. The emigration of these and other tribes 
took place on the occasion of the rupture of a great 
dyke (the Dyke of El-'Arim), above the metropolis 
of Seba; a catastrophe that appears, from the con- 
current testimony of Arab writers, to have devas- 
tated a great extent of country, and destroved the 
city Ma-rib or Seba. This event forms the com- 
mencement of an era, the dates of which exist in 
the inscriptions on the Dyke and elsewhere; but 
when we should place that commencement is still 
quite an open question. (See the extracts from 
I:]-Mes‘codee and other authorities, edited by 
Schultens; Caussin, i. 84 ff; and ARABIA.) 

The position which the Joktanites hold (in na- 
tive traditions) among the successive races who are 
said to have inhabited the peninsula has been fully 
stated in art. ARABIA; to which the reader is re- 
ferred for a sketch of the inhabitants generally, 
their descent, history, reliyion, and language. 
There are some existing places named after Jok- 
tan and Kahtan (F]-Idreesee, ed. Jaubert; Niebuhr, 
Descr. 238 %); but there seems to be no safe ground 
for attaching to them any special importance, or 
for supposing that the name is ancient, when we 
remember that the whole country is full of the tra- 
ditions of Joktan. E. S. P. 


JOKTHEEL Casas [subdued or made 
tributary by God} » IL (layapehr [ Vat. -Kap-]; 
Alex. ley@anA: Jecthel.) A city in the low country 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 38), named next to Lachish — 
probably Um-Lukis, on the road between Beit- 
gibrin and Gaza. The name does not appear to 
have been yet discovered. 

2. (‘leBond: [Vat. Kadona;] Alex. lexOona: 
Jectehel.)  God-subdued,” the title given by 





b Niebuhr also (Deser. 249) mentions the reputed 
tomb of Kahtdn, but probably refers to the tomb of 
the prophet Hood, who, as we have mentioned, is by 
some thought to be the father of Kahtan. 


* 
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Amaziah to the cliff (DOM, A. V. Selah) — the 
stronghold of the Edomites — after he had captured 
it from them (2 K. xiv 7). The parallel narrative 
of 2 Chr. xxv. 11-13 supplies fuller details. From 
it we learn that, having beaten the Edumite army 
with a yreat slaughter in the “ Valley of Salt’? — 
the valley south of the Dead Sea — Amaziah took 
those who were not slain to the cliff, and threw 
them headlong over it. This cliff is asserted by 
Eusebius ( Onomast. wérpa) to be “a city of Edom, 
also called by the Ass; rians Rekem,” by which there 
is no doubt that he intends Petra (see Onvmeasticon, 
‘Pexéu, and the quotations in Stanley's S. ¢ P. 
94, note). The title thus bestowed is said to have 
continued “unto this day.” This, Keil remarks, 
is a proof that the history was nearly contemporary 
with the event, because Amaziah's conquest was 
lost agafn by Ahaz leas than a century afterwards 
(2 Chr. xxviii. 17). G. 

JONA (Iwva: Jona [see below]), the father 
of the Apostle Peter (John i. 42 (Gr. 43]), who is 
hence addressed as Simon Barjona in Matt. xvi. 17. 
Inthe A. V. of John xxi. 15-17 he is called Jonas, 
though the Greek is "Iwdyyns, and the Vule. 
Johannes throughout. The name in either form 
would be the equivalent of the Hebrew Johanan. 

* In all the passages in John the received text 
reads 'Iwva, for which Lachm. and Treg. adopt the 
reading "Jwavou, Tisch. "Iwdyvou. The Clementine 
Volz. has Jona in John i. 42, but the (Cod. 
Amtiatinus reads Johanna, and the Sixtine edition 
Jounns, The reading of the received text would 
have been properly represented in our translation 
by Jonas thronghout. A. 


JON’ADAB. 1. (233%, and once aT, 
i.e. Jehonadab [whom Jehorah impels): IwvaddB: 
Jonadab), son of Shimeah and nephew of David. 
He is described as “ very subtil’ (copds opddpa: 
the word is that usually translated « wise,’ as in 
the case of Solomon, 2 Sam. xiii. 3). He seems to 
have been one of those characters who, in the midst. 
of great or royal families. pride themselves, and are 
renowned, for being acquainted with the secrets of 
the whole circle in which they move. His age 
naturally made him the friend of his cousin Amnon, 
heir to the throne (2 Sam. xiii. 3). He perceived 
from the prince's altered appearance that there was 
some unknown grief — “ Why art thou, the king's 
son, 80 lean 2"? — and, when he had wormed it out, 
he gave him the fatal advice, for ensnaring his 
sister Tamar (5, 6). 

Again, when, in a later stage of the same tragedy, 
Amnon was murdered by Absalom, and the exag- 
gerated report reached David that all the princes 
were slaughtered, Jonadab was already aware of 
the real state of the case. He was with the king, 
and was able at once to reassure him (2 Sam. xiii. 
32, 33). 

2. Jer. xxxv. 6, 8, 10, 14, 16, 18, 19, in which 
it represents sometimes the long, sometimes the 
short Heb. form of the name. (JEHONADAB.] 

A. P. S. 


JONAH (FD [ore]: ‘twvais, LXX. and 
Matt. xii. 39), a prophet, son of Amittai (whose 
name, confounded with Ven, used by the widow 
of Zarepheth, 1 K. xvii. 24, has given rise to an 
old tradition, recorded by Jerome, that Jonah was 


her son, and that Amittai was a prophet himself). 
We further learn from 2 K. xiv. 25, he was of 
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!Gath-hepher, a town of Lower Galilee, in Ze! niin, 
This verse enables us to approximate to the time 
at which Jonah lived. It was plainly after the reign 
of Jehu, when the losses of Israel (2 K. x. 32) be 
gan: and it may not have been till the latter part 
of the reiyn of Jeroboam I]. The general opinion is 
that Jonah was the first of the prophets (Rosenm., 
Bp. Lloyd, Davison, Browne, Drake); Hengstenl erg 
would place him after Amos and Hosea, and indeed 
adheres to the order of the books in the canon for 
the chronology. ‘The king of Nineveh at this time 
is supposed (Ussher and others) to have been ul, 
who is placed by Layard (Nin. and Bab. 624) at 
B. ©. 750; but an earlier king, Adrammelech II., 
RB. C. 840, is regarded more probable by Drake. 
Our English Bible gives 8. c. 862. 


The personal history uf Jonah is brief, ard will 
known; but is of such an exceptional and extra- 
ordinary character, as to have heen set down hy 
many German critics to fiction, either in whole or 
in part. The book, say they, was composed, or 
compounded, some time after the death of the 
prophet, perhaps (Rosenm.) at the latter part of the 
Jewish kingdom, during the reign of Josiah (%. 
Sharpe), or even later. The supposed improbabil- 
ities are accounted for by them in a variety of ways: 
¢. g. as merely falulous, or fanciful ornaments to 2 
true history, or allegorical, or parabolical and moral, 
both in their origin and design. A_ list of the 
critics who have advanced these several opinions 
may he seen in Davidson's /ntroduction, p. 936. 
Rosenmiler (Proleg. in Jonam) refutes them in 
detail ; and then propounds his own, which is 
equally baseless. Like them, he begins with pro- 
posing to escape the difficulties of the history, Lut 
ends in a mere theory, open to still greater difticul- 
ties. “ The fable of Hercules,”’ he says, “ devoured 
and then restored by a sea-monster, was the fuw - 
dation on which the Hebrew prophet built up tle 
story. Nothing was really true in it.” We feel 
ourselves precluded from any doubt of the reality 
of the transactions recorded in this book, by tle 
simplicity of the language itself; by the historical 
allusions in Tob. xiv. 4-6, 15, and Joseph. Ant. ix. 
10, § 2; by the accordance with other authorities 
of the historical and geographical notices; by the 
thought that we might as well doubt all other 
miracles in Scripture as doubt these (+ Quod aut 
omnia divina miracula credenda non sint, aut hoe 
cur non credetur causa nulla sit,’ Aug. /p. eti. 
in Quast. 6 de Jona, ii. 284; ef. Cyril. Alex. Com- 
ment. in Jonam, iii. 367-389); above all, by the 
explicit words and teaching of our blessed Jord 
Himself (Matt. xii. 39, 41, xvi. 4: Luke xi. 2%), 
and by the correspondence of the miracles in the 
histories of Jonah and of the Messiah. 


We shall derive additional arguments for the 
same conclusion from the history and meaning of 
the prophet's mission. Having already, as it seen 


(from in i. 1), prophesied to Israel, he was sent 
to Nineveh. The time was one of political revival 
in Iarael; but ere long the Assyrians were to be 
employed by God as a scourge upon them. The 
Israelites consequently viewed them with repulsive- 
ness; and the prophet, in accordance with his name 


(73%, a dove), out of timidity and love for his 
country, shrunk from a commission which he felt 
sure would result (iv. 2) in the sparing of a hestile 
city. He attempted therefore to escape to Tarshisb, 
either Tartessus in Spain (Bechart, Titconib, 
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Hengst.), or more probably (Drake) Taraus in 
Cilicia, a port of commercial intercourse. The 
providence of God, however, watched over him, first 
in a storm, and then in his being swallowed by a 


large fish (9973 11) for the space of three days 
and three nights. We need not multiply miracles 
Ly supposing a great fish to have been created for 
the occasion, for Bochart (Hieroz. ii. pp. 752-754) 
has shown that there is a sort of shark which de- 
yours a man entire, as this did Jonah while cast 
into the water (August. #p. 49, ii. 284). 

After his deliverance, Jonah executed his com- 
mission; and the king, “believing him to be a 
minister from the supreme deity of the nation” 
(Layard'’s Nineveh and Babylon), and having heard 
of his miraculous deliverance (Dean Jackson On 
the Creed, bk. ix. c. 42), ordered a general fast, 
and averted the threatened judgment. But the 
prophet, not from personal but national feelings, 
grudged the mercy shown to a heathen nation. He 
was therefore taught, by the signiticant lesson of 
the “gourd,"’ whose growth and decay (a known 
fact to naturalists, Layard’s NinereA, i. 123, 124) 
brought the truth at once home to him, that he 
was sent to testify by deed, as other prophets would 
afterwards testify by word, the capacity of Geutiles 
for salvation, and the design of God to make them 
partakers of it. This was “the sign of the prophet 
Jonas "* which was given to a proud and perverse 
generation of Jews after the ascension of Christ by 
the preaching of His Apostles. (Luke xi. 29, 30, 
32; Jackson's Comin. on the Creed, ix. c. 42.) 

But the resurrection of Christ itself was also 
shadowed forth in the history of the prophets, as 
is made certain to us by the words of our Saviour. 
(See Jackson, as above, bk. ix. c. 40.) Titeomb 
(Bible Studies, p. 237, n.) sees a correspondence 
between Jon. i. 17 and Husea vi. 2. Besides 
which, the fact and the faith of Jonah’s prayer in 
the belly of the fish betokened to the nation of 
Israel the intimation of a resurrection and of im- 
mortality. 

We thus see distinct purposes which the mission 
of Jonah was designed to serve in the Divine econ- 
omy; and in these we have the reason of the his- 
tory's being placed in the prophetic canon. It was 
highly symbolical. ‘The facts contained a concealed 
prophecy. Hence, too, only so much of the prophet’s 
personal history is told us as suffices for setting 
forth the symbols divinely intended, which accounts 
for its fragmentary aspect. [exclude the symbolical 
meaning, and you have no adequate reason to give 
of this history: admit it, and you have images here 
of the hivhest facts and doctrines of Christianity. 
(Davison, On Prophecy, p. 275.) 

Kor the extent of the site of Nineveh, see 
NINEVEH. 

The old tradition made the burial-place of Jonah 
to be Gath-hepher; the modern tradition places it 
at Nedn- Yunus, opposite Mosul. See the account 
of the excavations in Layard's Nineveh and Babylon, 
pp- 596, 597. And consult Drake's Notes on Jonah 
(Macmillan and Co., 1853). 

See Leusden's Junas Illustratus, Trajecti ad 
Rhen. 1692; Rusenmiiller’s Scholia in Vet. Test. ; 
Exposition upon the Prophet Jonah, by Abp. Abbot 
(reprinted), London, 1845; Notes on the Prophecies 
of Jonth and Hosea, by Rev. W. Drake, Cam- 
bridge, 1853; Ewald; Umbreit; Henderson, .Jfinor 
Prophets. H. B. 

®* The passages in which our Lord asserts the 
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truth of the story of Jonah, and the Divine author- 
ity of his book, and its intiniate connection with 
himself, are full and explicit. 
xii. 39-41, xvi. 1-4, Luke xi. 29-32. It was one great 
object of our Lord’s mission to interpret and con- 
firm the Old Testament (Matt. v. 17-19). 
of his time was spent in explaining the O. T. to 
his disciples. We read, for example, that “ Begin- 
ning at Moses, and all the prophets, he expounded 
unto them in all the Scriptures the things concern- 
ing himself."’ 


See especially Matt. 


Much 


(See Luke xxiv. 27-32, 45.) 
His authority on this sulject is just as good as 


it is on any other; and if we reject his sanctions 
and interpretations of the O. T’., we reject his 
whole inission. 
and self-contradiction, “I admit that Christ brought 
life and immortality to light through the Gospel; 
but I do not admit that he understood the O. T., 
or was an accurate and safe interpreter of it.” 
miracle is always a direct exertion of creative power ; 
and so far as the physical fact is concerned, one 
miracle is just as easy, and just as probable, and 


No one can say, without absurdity 


A 


just as natural, as another. There is no question 


of hard or easy, natural or unnatural, probable or 
improbable, in regard to a real miracle. 
ertion of creative power is to the Creator always 
natural, whatever the product of the creative act 
may be; there can, in such a problem, be no ques- 
tion in regard to the actual facts. 


"lhe ex- 


The only ques. 
tion must be a moral one, whether the alleged fact 
has a purpose worthy of God, and is appropriate 


to the olject intended; and this question we are 
authorized and required by God himself to ask. 


(See Deut. xiii. 1-5.) 

The country which was the scene of Jonah‘s 
activity has many traditions analogous to his story, 
which seem to rest on some basis of actual facts 
which once occurred among the people of that 
region. 

Neptune sent a monstrous serpent to ravage the 
coast in the neighborhood of Joppa (whence Jonah 
sailed), and there was no remedy but to expuse 
Andromeda, the daughter of king Cepheus, to be 
devoured. As she stood chained to the rocks await- 
ing her fate, Perseus, who was returning through 
the air from his expedition against the Gorgons, 
captivated by her beauty, turned the monster into 
a rock by showing him Medusa‘s head, and then 
liberated and married the maiden. Jerome informs . 
us that the very rock, outside the port of Joppa, 
was in his day pointed out to travellers. 

At Troy, more northerly, on the same Mediter- 
ranean coast, Neptune in anger sent out a devour- 
ing sea-monster, which with every returning tide 
committed fearful ravages on the people. There 
was no help till king Laomedon gave up his beau- 
tiful daughter Hesione to be devoured. While the 
monster with extended jaws was approachiny her 
chained to the rocks, Hercules, sword in hand, 
leaped into his throat, and for three days and three 
nights maintained a tremendous conflict in the 
monster’s bowels, from which he at length emerged 
victorious and unharmed, except with the loss of 
his hair, which the heat of the animal had loosened 
from the scalp. For this exploit Hercules was sur- 
named Tpiéowepos (Threenight). 

Aia, the daughter of the king of Beirit, a city 
north of Joppa, on the same coast, for the salvation 
of her country was about to be devoured by a 
frightful dragon. St. George, in full armor. as- 
saulted the dragon, and after an obstinate conflict 
of several days’ continuance, slew him and delivered 
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the princess. He is the patron saint of Armenia 
and England, of the Franconian and Swabian 
knights, and of the crusades generally. 

According to Babylonian tradition, a fish-god or 
fish-man, named Oannes, was divinely sent to that 
country, the region of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
to teach the inhabitants the fear of God and good 
morals, to instruct them in astronomy and agricul- 
ture, the sciences and useful arts, legislation and 
civil polity. He came from the sea and spake with 
a man’s yoice, teaching only in the daytime, and 
returning again every night to the sea. Sculptures 
of this fish-god are frequently found among the 
ruins of Nineveh. The head and face of a dig- 
nified and noble-looking man are seen just below 
the mouth of the fish, the hands and arms project 
from the pectoral fins, and the feet and ankles from 
the ventral; and there are other forins, but it is 
always a man in a fish. 

The Assyrian Ninevites were of the same race 
as the Hebrews, and spoke a language very like the 
Hebrew. The Greek name Oannes may be derived 
from the oriental Jonah, just as Euphrates is de- 
rived from the oriental Phrath. For a tuller dis- 
cussion of these oriental traditions illustrative of 
the book of Jonah, the reader may see an essay by 
the writer in the Bibl. Sacra for October, 1853. 
Consult especially Creuzer, Symbolik und Mythol- 
ogte der Alten Voelker, ii. 22, 74-81, &e. 

Jonah was probably born about 850 8. c., and 
prophesied during the reign of Jeroboam II., from 
825 to 789 B. c. He was a child when Homer was 
an old blind bard singing his rhapsodies on the 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean ; a contemporary 
of the Spartan lawgiver, Lycurzus; by a century the 
senior of Romulus, and four centuries more ancient 
than Herodotus. He is the oldest of the prophets, 
any cf whose writings have reached our times. This 
hoary antiquity, the rough manners of the time, 
and the simplicity of the people who were his con- 
temporaries, must be taken into consideration in an 
estimate of the book. It is throughout in keeping, 
eminently appropriate to the times and cireum- 
stances in which it claims to have originated. God 
always adapts his revelations to the character and 
circumstances of those to whom he makes them, 
and never stands on dignity as men do. Human 
notions of dignity are a small matter with him; 
his field of observation is so large that he is not 
niuch affected by tritles of this sort. 
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their king should be alarmed by a threat from tne 
God of the Hebrews; and their mode of fasting, 
and repenting, and manifesting sorrow, is just what 
we find described by other ancient authors, such as 
Herodotus, Plutarch, Virgil, ete. (Herod. ix. 27). 

The plant which shaded Jonab is treated in the 
story as miraculous. Such rapidly growing and 
suddenly withering plants, however, are still found 
in the east, and have been well described by our 
American missionaries, and by such travellers as 
Niebuhr [GourD]. The castor-oil bean, cultiva- 
ted in some of our gardens, will give us a good idea 
of the kind of plant referred to.6 

The Orientals have always had a high regard 
for Jonah, and his tomb is still shown with yen- 
eration near the ruins of Nineveh, as well as at 
Gath-hepher. The Rabbins, who make two Messiahg, 
one the son of David, and the other the son of 
Joseph, atfirm that Jonah was the Messiah the son 
of doseph.¢ The respect shown to him by the 
Mohammedans is also remarkable. In the Koran 
one entire chapter is inscribed with his name. 

In one passage he is called Diu'lnun, that is, 
the dweller in the fish; and in the thirty-seventh 
chapter the following narrative is given of him: 
“ Jonah was one of our ambassadors. When he 
fled in the fully laden ship, the sailors cast lots, 
and by that he was condenined; and then the fish 
swallowed him, because he merited punishment. ... 
We cast him upon the naked shore, and he felt 
himself sick; and therefore we caused a vine to 
grow over him, and sent him to a hundred thousand 
men, or more; and when they believed, we granted 
them their lives for a definite time.’" In the twenty- 
first chapter it is said: ** Remember Dhu‘Inun (the 
diceller in the fish, that is, Jonih), how he departed 
from. us in wrath and believed that we could exer- 
cise no power over him. And in the darkness be 
prayed to us in these words: ‘There is no God but 
thee. Honor and glory be to thee. Truly [ have 
been a sinner, but thou art merciful Leyoud all the 
power of language to express.” And we heard him, 
and delivered him from his distress: as we are 
always accustomed to deliver the believers.” This 
brief prayer, which the Koran represents Jonah as 
uttering in the belly of the fish, the Mohammedans 
regard as one of the holiest and must efficacious 
of all prayers, and they often use it in their own 
devotions. Certainly it is simple, expressive, and 
beautiful, and reminds us of the prayer of the pub- 


Jonah was evidently a man of hypochondriac : lican in the Gospel. The tenth chapter of the Koran 
temperament, easily discouraged and easily elaced: | says: “It is only the people of Jonah, whom we, 


timid and courageous at rapid intervals: in his: 


ideas of God a good deal under the influence of 
the heathenism of his time; yet a (rod-fearing 
man, a patrivtic lover of his own people, and an 
earnest hater of their idvlatrous oppressors, the 
Ninevite Assyrians. A consideration of these traits 
explains the oddities of his history, and illustrates 
the condescension and patience of his God. 

The Carcharias of the Mediterranean is of suf- 
ficient size to swallow a man, and God was under 
no necessity of creating a fish for this special pur- 
pose.@ The king iu Nineveh was at this time either 
Adrammelech If. or Pul; the city was at least 60 
miles (three days’ journey) in circumference, and 
there is nothing in the least strange or inconsistent 
with the ideas of the time, that the Ninevites and 

@ * For proofs of this statement, see Bibl. Sacra, x, 
950; Bochart, Hieroz. iil. 688; and Eichhorn’s Ein. 
md. A. T. iv. 340, S41. Cc. B.S. 


after they had believed, did deliver from the punish- 
ment of shame in this world, and granted them 
the enjoyment of.their goods for a certain time.” 
The Mohanmedan writers say that the ship in 
which Jonah had embarked stood still in the sea 
and would not be moved. The seamen, tberefure, 
cast lots, and the lot falling upon Jonah, he cried 
out, fam the fugitire, and threw hiniself into the 
water. The fish swallowed him. ‘The time he 
remained in the fish is differently stated by them 
as three, seven, twenty, or forty days; but when 
he was thrown upon the land he was in a state of 
great suffering and distress, his body having Le- 
come like that of a new-born infant. When he 
went to Nineveh, the inhabitants at first treated 
him harshly, so that he was obliged to flee, after 


—— ——— 


b Rosenmiiller’s Alterthumskunde, iv, 128-265. 
e Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judenthum, il. 7% 
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he had declared that the city should be destroyed 
within three days, or, as some say, forty. As the 
time approached, a black cloud, shooting forth fire 
and smoke, rolled itself directly over the city; and 
put the inhabitants into dreadful consternation, 80 
that they proclaimed a fast and repented, and God 
spared them. 

From all the oriental traditions on the subject, it 
is very plain that the men of the old East, the men 
of the country where Jonah lived, and who were 
acquainted with the manners and modes of thought 
there prevalent, never felt any of those objections 
to the prophet’s narrative, which have so much 
stumbled the men of other nations and other times. 
God deals with men just as their peculiar circum- 
stances and habits of thought require; and the 
sailors and fishermen of Palestine, three thousand 
years avo, are not to be judged of by the standard 
of culture at the present day; and a mode of treat- 
ment might have been very suitable for them, which 
would be quite inappropriate to modern fashionable 
society; and they, we doubt not, in the sight of 
God, were of quite as much importance in their 
time as we are in ours. Christ himself so far honors 
Jonah as to make his history a type of His own 
resurrection. 

The place of the book in the Hebrew Canon in 
the time of Christ, and in all previous and all sub- 
sequent time, is unquestionable and unquestioned. 
See the apocryphal book of Tobit, xiv. 7, 8. 

A consideration of the real state of both the 
heathen and the Jewish mind, at that time and in 
that land, will show the utter groundlessness of the 
objection sometimes made to the credibility of the 
bouk of Jonah, because it represents a Hebrew 
prophet as being sent to a heathen city, and preach- 
ing there with great acceptance and power. Com- 
pare 1 K. xx. 23-26; 2 K. viii. 7-10, xvi. 10-15; 
2 Chr. xxi. 31; Am. ix. 7, 8. 

To understand the feelings of the prophet in 
regard to Nineveh, and the failure of his prophecy, 
we must call to mind the circumstances in which 
he lived. He was a native of Gath-hepher, in the 
northern part of Israel, where the people had been 
greatly corrupted by constant intercourse with idol- 
atry; and they were continually exposed to the 
cruelty and oppression of their northern and eastern 
neichbors, especially from the powerful empire of 
Nineveh, by which they had been greatly injured. 

Among the prophetic utterances of Moses, (sod 
had declared in respect to his people (Deut. xxxii. 
21): */ will move them to jealousy with those 
which are not a people; [will provoke them to 
anger with a foolish nation” This they under- 
stood to imply that the time would come when the 
Israelites would be rejected for their sins, and some 
Pavan nation received to favor instead of them; 
and this is the use which the Apostle Paul makes 
of the text in Rom. x. 19. Jonah had seen enourh 
of the sins of the Israelites to know that they de- 
served rejection; and the favor which God showed 
to the Ninevites, on their repentance, might have 
led him to fear that the event so long before pre- 
dicted by Moses was now about to occur, and that 
too by his instrumentality. Israel would be re- 
jected, and the proud, oppressive, hateful Nineveh, 
odious to the Israelites for a thousand cruclties 
(2 K. xv. 19, 20), might then be received, on their 
repentance and reformation, as the people of (:od. 
It was to him a thought insupportably painful, and 
Ged had made him unwillingly the means of bring- 
ing this about. He thought he did well to be 
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angry —to be displeased, grieved, distressed — for 
such is the import of the original phrase in Jon. 
iv. 1, 9. 

Alone, unprotected, at the hazard of his life, and 
most reluctantly, he had, on his credit as a prophet, 
made a solemn declaration of the Divine purpose 
in regard to that city, and God was now about to 
falsify it. Why should he not be distressed, the 
poor hypochondriac, and pray to die rather than 
live? Everybody is against him; everything goes 
against him; God himself exposes him to disgrace 
and disregards his feelings. So he feels; so every 
hypochondriac would feel in like circumstances. 
He cannot bear to remain an hour in the hated 
city; he retires to the neighboring field, exposed to 
the dreadful burning of the sun, which is so in- 
tolerable that the inhabitants of the cities on the 
Tigris find it necessary, at the present day, to con- 
struct apartments under ground to protect them- 
selves from the noon-day heat. God causes a spa- 
cious, umbrageous plant to spread its broad leaves 
over the booth and afford him the needed shelter. 
He rejoices in its shade; but before the second day 
has dawned, the shade is gone; the sirocco of the 
desert beats upon him with the next noon-day sun, 
he is distracted with pains in his head, he faints 
with the insupportable heat, and alone, disconsolate, 
unfriended, thinking that everybody despises him 
and scorns him as a lying prophet, hypochondriac- 
like, he again wishes himself dead. Prophetic in- 
spiration changed no man's natural temperament 
or character. The prophets, just like other men, 
had to struggle with their natural infirmities and 
disabilities, with only such Divine aid as is within 
the reach of all religious men. ‘The whole repre- 
sentation in regard to Jonah is in perfect. keeping; 
it is as true to nature as any scene in Shakespeare, 
and represents hypochondria as graphically as 
Othello represents jealousy or Lear madness. 

Jonah is not peculiarly wicked, but peculiarly 
uncomfortable, and to none so much so as to him- 
self; and his kind and forgiving God does not 
hastily condemn him, but pities and expostulates, 
and by the most significant of illustrations justifies 
his forbearance towards the repentant Nineveh. 

The prophets, in the execution of their arduous 
Mission, often came to places in which they felt as 
if it would be better for them to die rather than 
live. For example, of Elijah, who was of a very 
different temperament from Jonah, far more cheer- . 
ful and self-relying, we have a similar narrative in 
1 K. xix. 4-10. 

Dr. Pusey has given us an excellent commentary 
on Jonah. There is a more ancient one of great 
value by John King, D. D., and some excellent 
suggestions in regard to the book may be found in 
Davison on Prophecy, disc. vi. pt. 2. P. Fried- 
richsen’s AKvitische Uebersicht der verschiedenen 
Ansichten von dem Buche Junaa, ete. (Leipz. 1841) 
is a useful work. The commentaries on the book 
ure well-nigh innumerable. A formidable catalogue 
of them is given in Rosenmiiller’s Scholia in Vet. 
Test. For the later writers on Jonah us one of 
the minor prophets, see HABAKKUK (Amer, ed.). 

Cc. E. 8. 

JONAN (‘lovdy; (Tisch. Treg. "leovdu :] 
Jona), son of Eliakim, in the genealogy of Christ, 
in the 7th generation after David, t. e. about the 
time of king Jehoram (Luke iii. 30). The name 
is probably only another form of Johanan, which 
occurs so frequently in this genealogy. The se- 
quence of names, Jonan, Joseph, Juda, Simeon, 
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Levi, Matthat, is singularly like that in vv. 26, 27, 
Joanna, Judah, Joseph, Semei — Mattathiaa. 
A. C. H. 

JO’NAS. 1. Clwyds; [Vat. lwavas ;} Alex. 
Qovdas: Lhenas.) This name occupies the same 
position in ] Fsdr. ix. 23 as Eliezer in the corre- 
sponding list in Ezr. x. 23. Perhaps the corruption 
originated in reading SITD‘OS for WYON, as 
appears to have been the case in 1 Esdr. ix. 32 
(comp. Ezr. x. 31). The former would have caught 
the compiler’s eye from Ezr. x. 22, and the original 
form Elionas, as it appears in the Vulg., could 
easily have become Jonas. 

2. (‘Iwvas: Jonas.) The prophet Jonah (2 Esdr. 
i. 39; Tob. xiv. 4, 8; Matt. xii. 39, 30, 41, xvi. 4). 

3. ([Ree. text, "Iwvas; Lachm. Treg. 'Ilwdyns; 
Tisch.] "lwdyyns: Johannes), John xxi. 15-17. 
[Jona.] 


JON’ATHAN (VW, i. e. Jehonathan, 


and 7.121"; the two forms are used almost alter- 
nately: 'lwvd@ay, Jos. "lwvdOns: Jonathan), the 
eldest son of king Saul. The name (the gift of 
Jehovah, corresponding to Zhevdvrus in Greek) 
seems to have been common at that period; possi- 
bly from the example of Saul’s son (see JONATHAN, 
the nephew of David, JONATHAN, the son of 
Abiathar, JoNATHAN, the son of Shage, and 
NATHAN the prophet). 

He first appears some time after his father’s ac- 
ceasion (1 Sam. xiii. 2). If his younger brother 
Ishbosheth was 40 at the time of Saul's death (2 
Sam. ii. 8), Jonathan must have been at least 30, 
when he is first mentioned. Of his own family we 
know nothing, except the birth of one son, 5 years 
before his death (2 Sam. iv. 4). He was regarded 
in his father’s lifetime as heir to the throne. Like 
Saul, he was a man of great strength and activity 
(2 Sam. i. 23), of which the expluit at Michmash 
was a proof. He was also famous for the peculiar 
martial exercises in which his tribe excelled — 
archery and slinging (1 Chr. xii. 2). His bow was 
to him what the spear was to his father: the bow 
of Jonathan turned not back” (2 Sam. i. 22). It 
was always about him (1 Sam. xviii. 4, xx. 35). 
It is through his relation with David that he is 
chiefly known to us. probably as related by his 
descendants at David's court. But there is a back- 
ground, not so clearly given, of his relation with 
his father. From the time that he first appears 
he is Saul’s constant companion. He was always 
present at his father’s meals. As Abner and David 
seem to have occupied the places afterwards called 
the captaincies of «the host and * of the guard; ”’ 
eo he seems to have been (as Hushai afterwards) 
« the friend ‘’ (comp. 1 Sam. xx. 25; 2 Sam. xv. 
87). The whole story implies, without expressing, 
the deep attachment of the father and son. Jon- 
athan can only go on his dangerous expedition 
(1 Sam. xiv. 1) by cuncealing it from Saul. Saul's 
vow is confirmed, and its tragic eflect deepened, by 
his feeling for his son, “ though it be Jonathan my 
son"? (ib, xiv. 39). “Tell me what thou hast 
done” (2b. xiv. 43). Jonathan cannot bear to be- 
lieve his father’s enmity to David, my father will 
do nothing great or small, but that he will show it 


to me: and why should my father hide this thiyg | 


from me? it is not so’* (1 Sam. xx. 2). ‘Yo him, 
if to any one, the wild frenzy of the king was 
amenable — “Saul hearkened unto the voice of 
Jonathan’ (1 Sam. xix. 6). Their mutual affection 
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was indeed irterrupted by the growth of S.aul's 
insanity. ‘I'wice the father would have sacrificed 
the son: once in consequence of his vow (1 Sam. 
xiv.); the second time, more deliberately, on the 
discovery of David's flight: and on this last occa- 
sion, a momentary glimpse is given of some darker 
history. Were the phrases “son of a perverse 
rebellious woman,’? — “shame on thy mother's 
nakedness "’ (1 Sam. xx. 30, 31), mere frantic in- 
vectives? or was there something in the story of 
Ahinoam or Rizpah which we do not know? «In 
fierce anger’? Jonathap left the royal presence (vd. 
34). But he cast his lot with his father’s decline, 
not with his friend's rise, and * in death they were 
not divided’ (2 Sam. i 23; 1 Sam. xxiii. 16). 

His lite may be divided into two main parts. 

1. The war with the Philistines; commonly 
called, from its locality, “the war of Michmash.” 
as the last years of the Peloponnesian War were 
called for a similar reason ‘the war of lecelea™ 
(1 Sam. xiii. 22, LX-X.). In the previous war with 
the Ammonites (1 Sam. xi. 4-15) there is uo men- 
tion of him; and his abrupt appearance, without 
explanation, in xiii. 2, may seem to imply that 
sume part of the narrative has been lost. 

He is already of great importance in the state. 
Of the 3,000 men of whom Saul's standing army 
was formed (xiii. 2, xxiv. 2, xxvi. 1, 2), 1,000 were 
under the command of Jonathan at Gibeah. The 
Philistines were still in the general command of 
the country: an officer was stationed at Geba, 
either the same as Jonathan's position or close to 
it. In a sudden act of youthful daring. as when 
Tell rose against Gessler, or as in sacred history 
Moses rose against the [gvptian. Jonathan slew 
this officer,? and thus gave the signal for a general 
revolt. Saul took advantage of it, and the whole 
population rose. But it was a premature attempt. 
The Philistines poured in from the plain, and the 
tyranny became more deeply rooted than ever. 
[Saut.] Saul and Jonathan (with their imme- 
diate attendants) alone had arms, amidst the gen- 
eral weakness and disarming of the people (1 Sam. 
xiii. 22). They were encamped at Gibeah, with a 
small body of 600 men, and as they looked duwn 
from that height on the misfortunes of their coun- 
try, and of their native tribe especially. they wept 
aloud («Aaiovy, LXX.; 1 Sam. xiii. 16). 

Froin this oppression, as Jonathan by his former 
act had been the first to provoke it, so now he was 
the first to deliver his people. On the former occa- 
sion Saul had leen equally with himself involved 
in the responsibility of the deed. Saul “blew the 
trumpet; '" Saul had “ smitten the officer of the 
Philistines” (xiii. 8, 4). But now it would seem 
that Jonathan was resolved to undertake the whole 
risk himself. «The day,’ the day fixed by him 
(yiveras 4) jyépa, LXX.; 1 Sam. xiv. 1) ap- 
proached; and without communicating his project 
to any one, except the young man, whom, like all 
the chiefs of that age, he retained as his annor- 
bearer, he sallied forth from Gibeah to attack the 
garrison of the Philistines stationed on the other 
side of the steep defile of Michinash (xiv. 1). His 
words are short, but they breathe exactly the au- 
cient and peculiar spirit of the Israelite warmer. 
« Come, and let us go over unto the garrison of 
these uncircumcised; it may be that Jehovah will 
work for us: fur there is no restraint to Jebovab 

a fe Seni ee cae eR te eee 

a (A. V. “Garrison ”) rov Naoif, LXX.; 1 Sem 

xiii. 8,4. See Ewald, ii. 476. 
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to save by many or by few.’ The answer is no 
less characteristic of the close friendship of the two 
young men: already like to that which afterwards 
sprang up between Jonathan and David. * Do all 
that is in thine heart; ... . behold, / am with 
thee; as thy heart is my heart (LXX.; 1 Sam. 
xiv. 7). After the manner of the time (and the 
more, probably, from having taken no counsel of 
the high-priest or any prophet before his depart- 
ure) Jonathan proposed to draw an omen for their 
course from the conduct of the enemy. If the 
garrison, on seeing them, gave intimations of de- 
scending upon them, they would remain in the 
valley; if, on the other hand, they raised a chal. 
lenge to advance, they were to accept it. The lat- 
ter turned out to be the case. ‘The first appear. 
ance of the two warriors from behind the rocks was 
taken by the Philistines as a furtive apparition of 
“the Hebrews coming forth out of the holes where 
they had hid themselves; ’’ and they were welcomed 
with a scofting invitation (such as the Jebusites 
afterwards offered to David), “Come up, and we 
will show you a thing" (xiv. 4-12). Jonathan 
immediately took them at their word. Strong and 
active as he was, “strong as a lion, and swift as an 
eavle'’ (2 Sam. i. 23), he was fully equal to the 
adventure of climbing on his hands and feet up the 
face of the chff. When he came directly in view 
of them, with his armor-bearer behind him, they 
both, after the manner of their tribe (1 Chr. xii. 
2) discharzed a flight of arrows, stones, and peb- 
bles,“ from their bows, crossbows, and slings, with 
such effect that 20 men fell at the first onset 
[Anns, vol. i. p. 160 6.]. A panic seized the gar- 
rison, thence spread to the camp, and thence to 
the surrounding hordes of marauders; an earth- 
qiake combined with the terror of the moment; 
the confusion increased; the Israelites who had 
been taken slaves by the Philistines during the last 
3 days (LX.X.) rose in mutiny: the Israolites who 
lay hid in the numerous caverns and deep boles in 
which the rocks of the neighborhood abound, sprang 
out of their subterranean dwellings. Saul and his 
little band had watched in astonishment the wild 
retreat from the heivlts of Gibeah — he now joined 
in the pursuit, which led him headlong after the 
fuzitives, over the rueged plateau of Bethel, and 
down the pass of Beth-horon to Ajalon (xiv. 15- 
31). [Gipean, p. 915.) The father and son had 
not met on that day: Saul only conjectured his 
son's absence from not finding him when he num- 
bered the people. Jonathan had not heard of the 
rash curse (xiv. 24) which Saul invoked on any one 
who ate before the evening. In the dizziness and 
darkness (Hebrew, 1 Sam. xiv. 27) that came on 
atter his desperate exertions, he put forth the stat 
which apparently had (with his sling and bow) been 
his chief weapon, and tasted the honey which lay 
on the yround as they passed through the forest. 
The pursuers in general were restrained even from 
this slight indulyence by fear of the royal curse; 
but the moment that the day, with its enforced 
fast, was over, they flew, like Muslims at sunset 


a We have taken the LXX. version of xiv. 18, 14: 


éreBAepay Kara mpoowrov "Iwvabay, cai énaragfey av- 
Tous .... €v BodAtoe Kai ev weTpOBoAas Kal ev KOxXAate 
rou wedtov, for “they fell before Jonathan . 
within as it were a half acre of ground, which a yoke 
of oxen might plough.” The alteration of the He- 
brew necessury to produce this recding of the LXX., 
ta given by Kennicott ( Diss:rt. an 1 Cnron. xi. p. 453). 
Ewald (ii. 480) makes tis last to be, ‘ Jonathan and 
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during the fast of Ramadan, on the captured cattle: 
aud devoured them, even to the brutal neglect 
of the law which forbade the dismemberment of 
the fresh carcases with the blood. This vivlation 
of the law Saul endeavored to prevent and to expi- 
ate by erecting a large stone, which served both as 
a rude table and as an altar; the first altar that 
was raised under the monarchy. It was in the 
dead of night after this wild revel was over that he 
proposed that the pursuit should be continued till 
dawn; and then, when the silence of the oracle of 
the high-priest indicated that something had oc- 
curred to intercept the Divine favor, the lot wag 
tried, and Jonathan appeared as the culprit. Jeph- 
thah's dreadful sacrifice would have been repeated: 
but the people interposed in behalf of the herv of 
that great day; and Jonathan was saved ¢ (xiv. 24-- 
46). 
2. This is the only great exploit of Jonathan's 
life. But the chief interest of his career is derived 
from the friendship with David, which began on 
the day of David's return from the victory over the 
champion of Gath, and continued till his death 
It is the first Biblical instance of a romantic friend- 
ship, such as was common afterwards in Greece, 
and has been since in Christendom; and is remark- 
able both as giving its sanction to these, and as 
filled with a pathos of its own, which has been 
imitated, but never surpassed, in modern works of 
fiction. ‘ The soul of Jonathan was knit with the 
soul of David, and Jonathan loved him as his own 
soul’? — « Thy love to me was wonderful, passing 
the love of women’? (1 Sam. xviii. 1; 2 Sam. i. 
26). Each found in each the aftection that he 
found not in his own family: no jealousy of rivalry 
between the two, as claimants for the same throne, 
ever interposed: * Thou shalt be king in Israel, 
and [ shall be next unto thee” ,1 Sam. xxiii. 17). 
The friendship was confirmed, after the manner of 
the time, by a solemn compact often repeated. 
The first was immediately on their first acquaint- 
ance. Jonathan gave David as a pledge his royal 
mantle, his sword, his girdle, and his famous bow 
(xviii. 4). His fidelity was soon called into action 
by the insane rage of his father against David. 
He intereeded for his life, at first with success (1 
Sam. xix. 1-7). Then the madness returned and 
David fled. It was in a secret interview during 
this flight, by the stone of Iizel, that the second 
covenant was made between the two friends, of a 
still more binding kind, extending to their mutual 
posterity — Jonathan laying such emphasis on this 
portion of the compact. as almost to suggest the 
belief of a slight misgiving on his part of David's 
future conduct in this respect. It is this interview 
which brings out the character of Jonathan in the 
liveliest colors — his little artifices — his love for 
both his father and his friend — his bitter disap- 
pointment at his father’s unmanageable fury — his 
familiar sport of archery. With passionate em- 
braces and tears the two friends parted, to meet 
only once more (1 Sam. xx.). ‘That one more 
meeting was far away in the forest of Ziph, during 





his friend were a3 a yoke of oxen ploughing, and re 
sisting the sharp ploughshares.”’ 

b In xiv. 23. 31, the LXX. reads * Bamoth ” for 
* Beth-aven,’’ and omits ° Ajalon.” 

¢ Josephus Ant. (vi. 6, § 5) puts into Jonathan's 
mouth a apecch of patriotic solf-devotion, after the 
manner of a Greek or Roman. Ewald (ii. 483) sup- 
poses that a substitute was killed in his place. There 
is no trace of either of these in thy sacred uarrative. 
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Saul’s pursuit of David. Jonathan's alarm for his 
friend's life is now changed into a confidence that 
he will escape: “He strengthened his hand in 
God."’ Finally, and for the third time, they re- 
newed the covenant, and then parted forever (1 
Sam. xxiii. 16-18). 

From this time forth we hear no more till the 
battle of Gilboa. In that battle he fell, with his 
two brothers and his father, and his corpse shared 
their fate (1 Sam. xxxi. 2,8). [SAuL.] His ashes 
were buried first at Jabesh-Gilead (tid. 13), but 
afterwards removed with those of his father to 
Zelah in Benjamin (2 Sam. xxi. 12). The news 
of his death occasioned the celebrated elegy of 
David, in which he, as the friend, naturally oecu- 
pies the chief place (2 Sam. i. 22, 23, 25, 26), and 
which seems to have been sung in the education of 
the archers of Judah, in commemoration of the one 
great archer, Jonathan: ‘ He bade them teach the 
children of Judah the use of the bow” (2 Sam. i. 
17, 18). 

He left one son, five years old at the time of 
his death (2 Sam. iv. 4), to whom he had prob- 
ably given his original name of Merib-baal, after- 
wards changed for Mephibosheth (comp. 1 Chr. viii. 
34, ix. 40). [MErnmiBosHEtiH.] Through him 
the line of descendants was continued down to the 
time of Ezra (1 Chr. ix. 40), and even then their 
great ancestor's archery was practiced amongst 
them. (Saut.] 


2. (J277>.) Son of Shimea, brother of Jon- 


adab, and nephew of David (2 Sam. xxi. 21; 1 Chr. 
xx. 7). He inherited the union of civil and military 
gifts, so conspicuous in his uncle. ike David, he 
engaged in a single combat and slew a gigantic 
Philistine of Gath, who was remarkable for an 
additional finger and toe on each hand and foot 
(2 Sam. xxi. 21). If we may identify the Jonathan 
of 1 Chr. xxvii. 32 with the Jonathan of this pas- 
sage, where the word translated ‘uncle’ may be 
“ nephew," he was (like his brother Jonadab) 
“ wise’ — and as such, was David's counsellor and 
secretary. Jerome ( Quest. Heb. on 1 Sam. xvii. 12) 
conjectures that this was Nathan the prophet, thus 
making up the 8th son, not named in 1 Chr. ii. 
13-15. But this is not probable 

3. [Jonathas.] The son of Abiathar, the high- 
priest. He is the last descendant of Eli, of whom 
we hear anything. He appears on two occasions. 
1. On the day of David's flight from Absalom, 
having first accompanied his father Abiathar as far 
as Olivet (2 Sam. xv. 36), he returned with hiim 
to Jerusalem, and was there, with Ahimaaz the 
son of Zadok, employed as a messenger to carry 
back the news of Hushai's plans to David (xvii. 
15-21). 2. On the day of Solomon’s inauguration, 
he suddenly broke in upon the banquet of Adonijah, 
to announce the success of the rival prince (1 K. i. 
42, 43). It may be inferred from Adon'‘jah’s ex- 
pression (“ Thou art a valiant man, and bringest 
good tidings ’’), that he had followed the policy of 
his father Abiathar in Adonijah‘’s support. 

On both occasions, it may be remarked that he 
appears as the swift and trusty messenger. 

4. The son of Shage the Harnrite (1 Chr. xi. 
34; 2 Sam. xxiii. 32). He was one of David's 
heroes (yibborim). ‘The LXX. makes his father’s 
name Sul (SwAd), and applies the epithet  Ara- 
rite’’ (6 'Apapi) to Jonathan himself. ‘ Harar”’ 
ia not mentioned elsewhere as a place; but it is a 
poetical word for “ Har’’ (mountain), and, as such, 
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may possibly signify in this passage ‘the moun- 
taineer.”” Another officer (Ahiam) is mentioned 
with Jonathan, ag bearing the same desijnation 
(1 Chr. xi. 35). A. P. S. 


5. (JNQWT.) The son, or descendant, of 
Gershom the son of Moses, whose name in the 
Masoretic copies is changed to Manasseh, in order 
to screen the memory of the great lawyiver from 
the disgrace which attached to the apostasy of one 
so closely connected with him (Judy. xviii. 30). 
While wandering through the country in search 
of a home, the young Levite of Bethlehem-Judab 
came to the house of Micah, the rich Ephraimite, 
and was by him appointed to be a kind of private 
chaplain, and to minister in the house of gods, or 
sanctuary, which Micah had made in imitation of 
that at Shiloh. He was recognized by the five 
Danite spies appointed by their tribe to search the 
land for an inheritance, who lodged in the house 
of Micah on their way northwards. ‘The favorable 
answer which he gave when consulted with regard 
to the issue of their expedition probably induced 
them, on their march to Laish with the warrios 
of their tribe, to turn aside again to the house of 
Micah, and carry off the ephod and teraphim, super- 
stitiously hoping thus to make success certain. 
Jonathan, to whose ambition they appealed, accom- 
panied them, in spite of the remonstrances of his 
patron; he was present at the massacre of the de- 
fenseless inhabitants of Laish, and in the new city, 
which rose from its ashes, he was constituted priest 
of the yraven image, an office which became hered- 
itary in his family till the Captivity. ‘The Targum 
of R. Joseph, on 1 Chr. xxiii. 16, identifies him 
with Shebuel the son of Gershom, who is there 


said to have repented (NAW Tay) in his old 
ace, and to have been appointed by David as chief 
over his treasures. All this arises from a play 
upon the name Shebuel, from which this meaning 
is extracted in accordance with ‘a favorite practice 
of the Targumist. 


6. (JD) One of the sons of Adin (Fz. — 


viii. 6), whose representative Ebed returned with 
Ezra at the head of fifty males, a number whieh is 
increased to two hundred and fifty in 1 Esdr. viii. 
32, where Jonathan is written 'Iwvd@as. 

7. (In 1 Esdr., "lwvd@as: Jonithas.] <A priest, 
the son of Asahel, one of the four who assisted Fzra 
in investigating the marriages with foreign women, 
which had been contracted by the people who 
returned from Babylon (Ezra x. 15; 1 Esdr. ix 
14). 

8. [Vat. Alex. FA.] omit.] A priest, and one 
of the chiefs of the fathers in the days of Joiakim, 
son of Jeshua. He was the representative of the 
family of Melicu (Neh. xii. 14). 

®. One of the sons of Kareah, and brother of 
Johanan (Jer. xl. 8)z The LXX. in this passage 
omit his name altogether, and in this they are sup- 
ported by two of Kennicott’s MSS., and the parallel 
passage of 2 K. xxv. 23. In three others of Ken- 
nicott’s it was erased, and was originally omitted 
in three of De Rossi’s. He was one of the captains 
of the army who had escaped from Jerusiem in 
the final assault. by the Chaldeans, and, after the 
capture of Zedekiah at Jericho, had crossed the 
Jordan, and remained in the open country of the 
Ammonites till the victorious army had retired with 
their spoils and captives. He accompanied his 
brother Johanan and the other captains, whe re- 
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sorted to Gedaliah at Mizpah, and from that time 
we hear nothing more of him. Hitzig decides 
against the LAX. and the MSS. which omit the 
name (Der Proph. Jeremias), on the ground that 
the very similarity between Jonathan and Johanan 
favors the belief that they were brothers. 

W. A. W. 


10. qinay > "Iwrvd@ay; [FA. once Iwavabay.]) 
Son of Joiada, and his successor in the high-priest- 
hood. The only fact connected with his pontiticate 
recorded in Scripture, is that the genealogical rec- 
ords of the priests and Levites were kept in his 
day (Neh. xii. 11, 22), and that the chronicles of 
the state were continued to his time (6. 23). Jon- 
athan (or, as he is called in Neh. xii. 22, 23, John 
[Johanan]) lived, of course, long after the death of 
Nehemiah, and in the rein of Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
Josephus, who also calls him John, as do Eusebius 4 
and Nicephorus likewise, relates that he murdered 
bis own brother Jesus in the Temple, because Jesus 
was endeavoring to get the high-priesthood from 
him through the influence of Bagoses the Persian 
general. He adds that John by this misdeed 
brought two great judgments upon the Jews: the 
one, that Bagoses entered into the Temple and 
polluted it; the other, that he imposed a heavy tax 
of 50 shekels upon every lamb offered in sacritice, 
to punish them for this horrible crime (A. J. xi. 
7,§ 1). Jonathan, or John, was high-priest for 
32 years, according to Eusebius and the Alexandr. 
Chron. (Seld. de Success. in P. bk. cap. vi., vii.). 
Milman speaks of the murder of Jesus as “ the only 
memorable transaction in the annals of Judea from 
the death of Nehemiah to the time of Alexander 
the Great”? (Hist. of Jews, ii. 29). 

ll. [Vat. FA.) Iwavay.} Father of Zechariah, 
a priest who blew the trumpet at the dedication of 
the wall (Neh. xii. 35). He seems to have been 
of the course of Shemaiah. The words “son of” 
seem to be improperly inserted before the fullowing 
name, Multuntah, ag appears by comparing xi. 17. 

A. C. H. 

12. (Iwvdéas.) 1 Esdr. viii. 32. [See No. 6.] 

13. [Sin.! 1 Mace. ii. 5, Iwva@ns; Sin.c* Alex. 
Iwvadas; 80 Sin. inv. 17: Jonathas.} A son of 
Mattathias, and leader of the Jews in their war of 
independence after the death of his brother Judas 
Maccabeeus, B. C. 161 (1 Mace. ix. 19 i). [Mac- 
CABEES. | 

14. (Alex. in xi. 70 Iwvaov, gen.} A son of 
Absalom (1 Mace. xiii. 11). sent by Simon with a 
force to occupy Joppa, which was already in the 
hands of the Jews (1 Macc. xii. 33), though prob- 
ably held only by a weak GArncon: Jonathan ex- 
pelled the inhabitants (robs dvras év aury: cf. 
Jos. Ant. xiii. 6, § 3) and secured the city. Jon- 
athan was probably a brother of Mattathias (2) 
(1 Macc. xi. 70). 


15. CIwydéas; Alex. in viii. 22, Iwvabys: Jona- 
thas.| A priest who is said to have offered up a 
solemn prayer on the occasion of the sacrifice made 
by Nehemiah after the recovery of the sacred fire 
(2 Mace. i. 23 ff.: cf. Ewald, Gesch. d. V. J/sr. iv. 
184 f.). The narrative is interesting, as it presents 
a singular example of the combination of public 
prayer with sacrifice (Grimm, ad 2 Macc. 1. ¢.). 

B. F. W. 


a Chron. Can. lib. poster. p. 340. But in the 
Demonst. Evang. jib. vili., Jonathan. 
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JON’ATHAS (‘Iwvdéav; [Vat. Alex. adap: 
[Vulg. omits; Old Lat.) Jonathus ; alii, Nathan), 
the Latin form of the common name Jonathan, 
which is preserved in A. V. in Tob. v. 13. 

B. F. W. 


JO’NATH-E‘LEM-RECHO’KIM (3% 
=a DON, a dumb dove of (in) distant 


places), a phrase found once only in the Bible, as a 
heading to the 56th psalm. Critics and commen- 
tators are very far from being agreed on its mean- 
ing. Rashi considers that David employed the 
phrase to describe his own unhappy condition when, 
exiled from the land of Israel, he was living with 
Achish, and was an object of suspicion and hatred 
to the countrymen of Goliath: thus was he amongst 


the Philistines as a mute (71098) dove. Kimchi 
supplies the following commentary: ‘ The Philis- 
tines sought to seize and slay David (1 Sam. xxix. 
4-11), and he, in his terror, and pretending to have 
lost his reason, called himself Jonath, even asa 
dove driven from her cote."" Knapp's explanation 
“on the oppression of foreign rulers’ — assivning 
to Alem the same meaning which it has in Ex. xv. 
15 — is in harmony with the contents of the psalm, 
and is worthy of consideration. De Wette trans- 
lates Jonath Alem Rechokim “dove of the distant 
terebinths,”’ or “of the dove of dumbness (Stumm- 
heit) among the strangers "’ or “in distant places.”’ 
According to the Septuagint, brép rod Aaov rod 
awd tov aylwy peuaxpummevov, “on the peuple 
far fertovell from the holy places’’ (probably 


DUN — DDIM, the Temple-hall; see Orient. Lit- 


eralur-Blatt, p. 579, year 1841), a rendering which 
very nearly accords with the Chaldee paraphrase: 
“On the congregation of Israel, compared with a 
mute dove while exiled from their cities, but who 
come back again and offer praise to the Lord of the 
Universe.” Aben Ezra, who regards Jonath Llem 
Rechokim ag merely indicating the modulation or 


the rhythm of the psalm (comp. the title Fale 


“WIWit, Ps. xxii.), appears to come the nearest 
to the meaning of the passage in his explanation, 
‘after the melody of the air which begins Jonath- 
elem-Rechokim.’ Ta the Biour to Mendelssohn's 
version of the Psalms Jounath Alem Rechokan is 
mentioned as a musical instrument which produced 
dull, mournful sounds. «Some take it for a pipe 


called in Greek Auuos, FIV. from JV, Greek, 
which would make the inscription read “ the long 
Grecian pipe,’ but this does not appear to us ad- 
missible'’ (Biourist’s Preface, p. 26). 


D. W. M. 


JOPPA (XD, i.e. Fafo, beauty; the A. V. 
follows the Greek form, except once, JAPHO: "Idx, 
LXX. N. T. and Vulg. (Joppe); "Iden, Joseph. 
—at least in the most recent editions — Strabo, 
and others: now Yd/fa or Jaffa), a town on the 
S. W. coast of Palestine, the port of Jerusalem in 
the days of Solomon, as it has been ever sitce.® 
Its etymology is variously explained; some deriving 
it from “ Japhet,’’ others from “ Topa,’”’ daughter 
of .Eolus and wife of Cepheus, Andromeda's father, 
its reputed founder; others interpreting it “ the 


b ® The Ordnance Survey (p. 21) makes Joppa a little 
over 39 miles from Jerusalem (Olivet) by the way of 
Jonzu (Gimzo). H. 
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watch-tower of joy,’’ or “beauty,’’ and so forth 

(Reland, Pulestina, p. 864). The fact is, that from 

its being a sea-port, it had a profane, as well as a 
sacred history. Pliny following Mela (De situ Ove. 
j. 12) says, that it was of ante-diluvian antiquity 
(Nat. Hist. v. 14); and even Sir John Maundeville, 
in the 14th century, bears witness — though it 
must be confessed a clumsy one — to that tradition 
(Early Travels in P. p. 142). According to 
Josephus, it originally belonged to the Phoenicians 
(dnt. xiii. 15, § 4). Here, writes Strabo, some say 
Andromeda was exposed to the whale (Geograph. 
xvi. p. 759: comp. Miiller’s /fist. Greece. Fragm. 
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David, and certainly never did port and metropolis 
more strikingly resemble each other in dithculty 
of approach Leth by sea and land. Hence, except 
in journeys to and from Jerusalem, it waa not much 
used. In St. Paul's travels, for instance, the 
starting-points by water are, Antioch (Acts xv. 39, 
vid the Orontes, it is presumed — xviii. 22, 23, was 
probably a land-journey throughout): Casarea (ix. 
30, and xxvii. 2), and once Seleucia (xiii. 4, namely 
that at the mouth of the Orontes). Also once 
Antioch (xiv. 26) and once Tyre, as a landing 
place (xxi. 3).¢ And the same preference for the 
more northern ports is observable in the early 


vol. iv. p. 325, and his Geograph. Gree. Min, vol. | pilgrims, beginning with him of Bordeaux. 


i. p. 79), and he appeals to its elevated position in 


behalf of those who laid the scene there; though | 


But Joppa was the place fixed upon for the cedar 
and pine-wood, from Mount Lebanon, to be landed 


in order to do 80 consistently, he bad already shown by the servants of Hiram king of Tyre: therce to 


that it would be necessary to transport Ethiopia | 
into Phoenicia (Strab. i. p. 43). However, in Pliny’s | 
age — and Josephus had just before aftirmed the 
game (Bell. Jwi. iii. 9, § 3)— they still showed | 
the chains by which Andromeda was bound; and 
not only so, but M. Scaurus the younger, the same 
that was so much employed in Judsa by Pompey 
(Bell. Jud. i. 6, § 2 ff.), had the hones of the 
monster transported to Rome from Joppa — where | 
till then they had been exhibited (Mela, tbed.) — 

and displayed them there during his sedileship to 

the public amongst other prodigies. Nor would 

they have been uninteresting to the modern geol- 

ovist, if his report be correct. For they measured 

40 feet in length; the span of the ribs exceeding 

that of the Indian elephant; and the thickness of 

the spine or vertebra being one foot and a half 

“ gesquipedalis,”’ te. in circumference — when 

Solinus says “ semipedalis,”’ he means in diameter, 

see Plin. Nat. Hist. ix. 5 and the note, Delphin 

ed.). Reland would trace the adventures of Jonah 

in this legendary guise (see above); but it is far 
more probable that it symbolizes the first inter- 
change of commerce between the Greeks, personified 

in their errant hero Perseus, and the Phoenicians, 

whose lovely —but till then unexplored — clime 
may be well shadowed forth in the fair virgin 

Andromeda. Perseus, in the tale, is said to have 
plunged his dagger into the right shoulder of the 
monster. Possibly he may have discovered or im- 
proved the harbor, the roar from whose foaming 
reefs on the north, could scarcely have been sur- 
passed by the barkings of Seylla or Charybdis. 

Even the chains shown there may have been those 
by which bis ship was attached to the shore. Rings 
used by the Romans for mooring their vessels are 
still to be seen near Terracina in the S. anyle of 

the ancient port (Murray's Mandbk. sor S. Luly, 
p- 10, 2d ed.). 

Returning to the province of history, we find 
that Japho or Joppa was situated in the portion of 
Dan (Josh. xix. 46) on the coast towards the south; 
and on a hill so high, saya Strabo, that people 
attirined (but incorrectly) that Jerusalem was visible 
fron. its summit. Having a harbor attached to 
it — though always, as still. a dangerous one — it 
became the port of Jerusalem, when Jerusalem 
became metropolis of the kingdom of the house of 








@* The statement here is not strictly accurate. 
Paul starting from Antioch on his 2d missionary 
journey did not go by sea (Acts xv. 89) but travelled 
by land through Syria and Cilicia (ver. 41). Nor was 
Tyre his “landing place ’ on his last journey to Jeru- 
salem (Acts xxi. 3). for though the veseel touched 
there the voyage terminated (roy rAovv dcavvcarres) at 





be conveyed to Jerusalem by the servants of Nolo 
mon — for the erection of the first « house of hal.i- 
tation’ ever made with hands for the invisible 
Jehovah. It was by way of Joppa, similarly, that 
like materials were conveyed from the same locality, 
by permission of Cyrus, for the rebuilding of the 
2d Temple under Zerubbabel (1 K. v. 9; 2 Chr. 
ii. 16; Ezr. iii. 7). Here Jonah, whenever and 
wherever he may have lived (2 K. xiv. 25 certainly 
does not clear up the first of these points), “ took 
ship to flee trom the presence of his Maker,” and 
accomplished that singular history, which our Lord 
has appropriated as a type of one of the principal 
scenes in the great drama of His own (Jon. i. 3: 
Matth. xii. 40). Here, lastly, on the house top of 
Simon the tanner, “by the sea-side *’— with the 
view therefore circumscribed on the E. by the hizh 
ground on which the town stood; but commanding 
a boundless prospect over the western waters — Mt. 
Peter had his “ vision of tolerance," as it has l-een 
happily designated, and went forth like a 2d ler- 
seus — but from the East —to emancipate, from still 
worse thraldom, the virgin daughter of the West. 
The Christian poet Arator has uot failed to dis- 
cover a mystical connection between the raising to 
life of the aged Tabitha—the occasion of St. Peter's 
visit to Joppa — and the baptism of the first Gent:le 
household (De Act. Apost. 1. 840, ap. Migne, Lats od. 
Curs. Compl. Ixviii. 164). 

These are the great Biblical events of which 
Joppa has been the scene. In the interval that 
elapsed between the Old and New Dispensations it 
experienced many vicissitudes. It had sided with 
Apollonius, and was attacked and captured by Jon- 
athan Maccabeeus (1 Mace. x. 76). It witnessed 
the ineeting between the latter and Ptolemy (sud 
xi. 6). Simon had his suspicions of its inhabitants, 
and set a garrison there (iar. xii. 34). which he 
afterwards strengthened considerably (td. xiii. 11). 
But when peace was restored, he reestablished it 
once more as a haven (7rd, xiv. 5). He likewise 
rebuilt the fortifications (¢Ai/. ver. 34). This oecu- 
pation of Joppa was one of the grounds of con- 
plaint urged by Antiochus, son of Pemetrius, 
avainst Simon; but the latter alleced in excuse the 
mischief which had been done by its inhabitants to 
his fellow. citizens (#/#d. xv. 30 and 35). It would 
appear that Judas Maccabeus had burnt their 


Ptolemais (ver. 7). Possibly also Paul «disembarked 
at Seleucia, pot Antioch (Acts xiv. 26), for in such 
cases it was very common to spenk of the town and its 
harbor as one (comp. Acts xx. 6). The Orontes, it i 
true, was navigable at that time (though it i ne 
lounger so) as far up as Antioch. H 
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haven some time back for a gross act of barbarity 
(2 Mace. xii. 6). Tribute was subsequently exacted 
for its possession from Hyrcanus by Antiochus 
Sidetes. By Pompey it was once more made inde- 
pendent, and comprehended under Syria (Joseph. 
Ant. xiv. 4, § 4); but by Ceesar it was not only 
restored to the Jews, but its revenues — whetlier 
from land or from export-duties — were bestowed 
upon the 2d Hyrcanus, and his heirs (xiv. 10, § 6). 
When Herod the Great commenced operations, it 
was seized by him, lest he should leave a hostile 
stronchold in his rear, when he marched upon 
Jerusalem (xiv. 15, § 1), and Augustus confirmed 
him in its possession (xv. 7, § 4). It was after- 
wards assigned to Archelaus, when constituted 
ethnarch (xvii. 11, § 4), and passed with Syria 
under Cyrenius, when Archelaus had been deposed 
(xvii. 12, § 5). Under Cestius (3. e. Gessius Florus) 
it was destroved amidst great slaughter of ite in- 
habitants (Bell. Jud. ii. 18, § 10; and such a nest 
of pirates had it become, when Vespasian arrived 
in those parts, that it underwent a second and 
entire destruction — tovether with the adjacent vil- 
lages —at his hands (iii. 9, § 3). Thus it appears 
that this port had already bezun to be the den of 
robbers and outcasts which it was in Strabo’s time 
(Geograph. xvi. p. 759); while the district around 
it was so populous, that from Jamnia, a neighbor- 
ing town, and its vicinity, 40,000 armed men could 
be collected (Wid.). There was a vast plain around 
it, as we learn from Josephus (Ant. xiii. 4, § 4): it 
lay between Jamnia and Cesarea — the latter of 
which might be reached “on the morrow "’ froin 
it (Acts x. 9 and 24) — not far from Lydda (Acts 
ix. 38), and distant from Antipatris 150 stadia 
(Joseph. Ant. xiii. 15, § 1). 

When Joppa first became the seat of a Christian 
bishop is unknown; but the subscriptions of its 
prelates are preserved in the acts of varions synods 
of the 5th and 6th centuries (Le (Quien, Oriens 
Christumm. iii. 629). In the 7th century Arcuilfus 
sailed from Joppa to Alexandria, the very route 
usnally taken now by those who visit Jerusalem; 
but he notices nothing at the former place (Aarly 
Travels in P. by Wright, p. 10). Sewulf, the 
next who set sail from Joppa, A. D. 1103, is not 
more explicit (bid. p. 47). Meanwhile Joppa had 
heen taken possession of by the forces of Godfrey 
de Bouillon previously to the capture of Jerusalem. 
The town had been deserted and waa allowed to 
fall into ruin: the Crusaders contenting themselves 
with possession of the citadel (William of Tyre, 
Mist. viii. 9); and it was in part assizned subse- 
quently for the support of the Church of the Resur- 
rection (é4vl. ix. 16); though there seem to have 
been bishops of Joppa (perhaps only titular after 
ull) between A. Dp. 1253 and 1363 (Le Quien, 1291: 
comp. p. 1241). Saladin, in a. np. 1188, destroved 
its fortifications (Sanut. Secret. Fd. Crucis, lib. 
iii. part x. ¢. 5); but Richard of England, who 
was confined here by sickness, rebuilt them (sed., 
and Richard of Devizes in Bohn's Ant. Lib. p. 61). 
Its last occupation by Christians was that of St. 
: Louis. A. 1p. 1253, and when he came, it was still 
a city and governed by a count. “ Of the immense 
sine,” save Joinville, “which it cost the king to 
inclose Jaffa, it does not become me to speak; for 
they were countless. He inelosed the town from 
one side of the sea to the other; and there were 24 
towers, including small and great. The ditches 
were well scoured, and kept clean, both within and 
without. ‘There were 3 gates'’ . . . (Chron. of 
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Crus. p. 495, Bohn). So restored it fell into the 
hands of the Sultans of Egypt, together with the 
rest of Palestine, by whom it was once more laid 
in ruins. So much so, that Bertrand de la Broc- 
quiere visiting it about the middle of the 15th cen- 
tury, states that it then only consisted of a few 
tents covered with reeds; having been a strong 
place under the Christiang. (suides, accredited by 
the Sultan, here met the pilgrinis and received the 
customary tribute from thei; and here the papal 
indulgences offered to pilgrims commenced (/arly 
Travels, p. 286). Finally, Jaffa fell under the 
Turks, in whose hands it still is, exhibiting the 
usual decrepitude of the cities possessed by them, 
and dependiug on Christian commerce for its feeble 
existence. During the period of their rule it has 
been three times sacked — by the Ambs in 1722; 
by the Mamelukes in 1775: and lastly, by Na- 
poleon I. in 1799, upon the glories of whose early 
career “the massacre of Jafta'’ leaves a stain that 
can never be washed out (v. Moroni, Dizion. /ccl 
s. v.; Porter, Hanlbk. pp. 238, 239). 

The existing town contains in round numbers 
about 4,000 inhabitants, and has three convents, 
Greek, Latin, and Armenian; and ag many, or 
more mosques. Its bazaars are worth a visit; yet 
few places could exhibit a harbor or kinding more 
miserable. Its chief manufacture is soap. ‘The 
house of Simon the tanner of course purports to be 
shown still: nor is its locality badly chosen (Stanley, 
S. ft P. 2338, 274; and see Seddon’s Sfemoitr, 86, 
87, 185). 

The oranges of Jaffa are the finest in all Pales- 
tine and Syria’ its promegranates and water-melons 
are likewise in high repute, and its gardens and 
orange and citron-zroves deliciously fragrant and 
fertile. Lut among its population are fuyitives 
and vavabonds from all countries; and Muropeans 
have little security, whether of life or property, to 
induce a permanent abode there. kK. S. Ff. 


JOP’PE (‘Idwrn; [Alex. 2 Mace. iv. 21, 
Iwwn:] Joppe; [in 2 Mace. xii. 3, 7, lowwiras: 
Joppite}), 1 Esdr. v. 55; 1 Mace. x. 75, 76, xi. 6, 
xii. 33, xili. 11, xiv. 5, 34, xv. 28, 35; 2 Mace. iv. 
21, xii. 3,7. LJorra.] 


JO’RAH (AY [orn in cutumn, Fiirst; = 


my, early rain, Ges. ]: "Iwpa; [Vat. Oupa:] 
Jora ), the ancestor of a family of 112 who returned 
from Babylon with Ezra (zr. ii. 18). In Neh. 
vii. 24 he appears under the name Hariph,* or more 
correctly the same family are represented as the 
Bene-Hariph, the variation of name originating 
probably in a very slight confusion of the letters 
which compose it. In Ezr. two of De Rossi's MSS., 


and originally one of Kennicott a, had TT TY, i. e. 
Jodah, which is the reading of the Svr. and Arab. ° 
versions. One of Kennicott's MSS. had the original” 


reading in Ezr. altered to OM, i. ¢. Joram; and 


two in Neh. read ON, ¢. ¢. Harim, which cor 
responds with ’Apelu of the Alex. MS., and /furom 
of the Syriac. In any case the change or confusion 
of letters which might have caused the variation 
of the name is so slight, that it is difficult to pro- 
nounce which is the true form, the corruption of 
Jorah into Hariph being as easily conceivable as 
the reverse. Burrington (Genel. ii. 75) decides 





@ © Possibly Jorah and Hariph are interchanged 
as equivalent in sense (see note 2. ti. 1003). H. 
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in favor of the latter, but from a comparison of both 
passages with I:zr. x. 31 we should be inclined to 


regard Harim (O77) as the true reading in all 
cases. But on any supposition it is difficult to 
account for the form Azephurith, or more properly 
Apotpoupié, in 1 Esdr. v. 16, which Burrington 
considers as having originated in a corruption of 
the two readings i in Ezra‘and Nehemiah, the second 
syllable arising from an error of the transcriber i in 
mistaking the uncial E for 3, W. A. W. 


JO’RAI [2 syl.] ey [taught by Jehovah, 
Ges.]: "Iwped; Alex. Iwpes; [Comp. "Iwpe7: Ald. 
Iwpd:] Joraf). One of the Gadites dwelling in 
Gilead in Bashan, whose genealogies were recorded 
in the reign of Jotham king of Judah (1 Chr. v. 
13). Four of Kennicott’s MSS., and the printed 


copy used by Luther, read YTV, i. e. Jodai. 


JO’RAM (A757), and oa, apparently in- 
discriminately : he paps: Toran 1. Son of Ahab; 
king of Israel (2 K viii. 16, 25, 28, 29; ix. 14, 17, 
21-23, 29). LJEnoram, 1.] 

2. Son of Jehoshaphat; king of Judah (2 K. 
viii. 21, 23, 24; 1 Chr. iii, 11; 2 Chr. xxii. 5, 7. 
ae i. 8). [JEHORAM, 2.] 

3. [Vat. Iepay: Jovan.) A priest [Jenoras 
in re V.] in the reign of Jehoshaphat, one of those 
employed by him to teach the law of Moses through 
the cities of Judah (2 Chr. xvii. 8). 


4. (O7°.) A Levite, ancestor of Shelomith in 
the time of David (1 Chr. xxvi. 25). 

5. (‘leS3oupdu; [Vat.}] Alex. le38oupay.) Son 
of Toi, king of Hamath, sent by his father to con- 
gratulate David on his victories over Hadadezer 
(2 Sam. viii. 10). [Haporam.] 

6. 1 Esdr. i. 9. [Vulg. Coraba?] eee: 
- C. H. 


3.] 
JORDAN (7, i. €. eee always with 
the definite article JT 12V7, except Ps. xlii. 6 and 


Job xl. 23, from Tm, Jarad, “to descend:" 
"lopdavns : Jordanes: now called by the Arabs 
esh-Sherinh, or “the watering-place,” with the 
addition of 'el-Kebir, “ the great,"’ to distinguish 
it from the Sheriat el-Mandhir, the Hieromax), a 
river that has never been navigable (see below), 
flowing into a sea that has never known a port — 
has never been a high road to more hospitable 
coasts — hag never possessed a fishery —a river 
that has never boasted of a single town of eminence 
upon its banks. It winds through scenery remark- 
able rather for sameness and tameness than for 
bold outline. Its course is not much above 200 
miles from first to last, less than 1-15th of that of 
the Nile—from the roots of Anti-Lebanon, where 
it bursts forth from its various sources in all its 
purity, to the head of the Dead Sea, where it loses 
itself and its tributaries in the unfathomable brine. 
Such is the river of the “ great plain ’’ of Palestine 
—the * Descender'’ — if not “the river of God" 
in the book of Psalms, at least that of His chosen 
people throughout their history. 

As Joppa could never be made easy of access or 
commodious for traffic as a commercial city, so 
neither could Jordan ever vie with the Thames or 
tke Tiber as a river of the world, nor with the 
rivers of Naaman's preference, the Pharpar and 
Abana, for the natural beauty of its banks. These 
- last could boast of the same superiority, in respect 
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of the picturesque, over the Jordan, that Gerizim 
and Samaria could over Zion and Jerusalem. 

We propose to inquire, (i.) what is said al.out 
the Jordun in Holy Scripture; (ii.) the accounts 
given of it by Josephus and others of the same date: 
(iii.) the statements respecting it by later writers 
and travellers. 

I. There is no regular description of the Jordan 
to be met with in Holy Scripture, and it is only 
by putting scattered notices of it together that we 
can give the general idea which runs through the 
Bible respecting it. 

And 1, the earliest allusion is not so much to 
the river itself as to the plain or plains which it 
traversed: “ Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all 
the plain of Jordan, that it was well watered every- 
where . . . even as the garden of the Lord, like 
the land of Egypt'’ (Gen. xiii. 10). Abram had 
just left Egypt (xii. 10-20), and therefore the com- 
parison between the fertilizing properties of the 
Jordan and of the Nile is very apposite, though it 
has since been pushed much too far, as we shall see. 
We may suppose Lot to have had his view frum 
one of the summits of those hills that run north 
in the direction of Scythopolis (B. J. iv. 7, § 2). 
bounding the plains of Jordan on the W.; for Lot 
and Abram were now sojourning between Bethel 
and Ai (Gen. xiii. 3). How far the plain extended 
in length or breadth is not said: other passaces 
speak of “ Jordan and his border"? (Josh. xiii 27), 
“the borders of Jordan” (xxii. 11), and = the 
plains of Jericho” (iv. 18; comp. 2 K. xxv. 3); 
all evidently subdivisions of the same idea, com- 
prehending the cast bank equally with the west 
(Josh. xiii. 27). 

2. We must anticipate events slightly to be able 
to speak of the fords or passages of the Jordan. 
Jordan is inexhaustible in the book ef Job (xl. 235, 
and deep enouch to prove a formidable passage for 
belligerents (1 Mace. ix. 48): yet, as in all rivers 
of the same magnitude, there were shallows where 
it could be forded on foot. There were fords over 
against Jericho, to which point the men of Jericho 
pursued the spies (Josh. ii. 7), the same probably 
that are said to be “toward Moab" in the book of 
Judges, where the Moabites were slaughtered (iii. 
28). Higher up, perhaps over against Succoth, 
some way above where the little river Jablok 
(Zerka) enters the Jordan, were the fords or pas- 
sages of Bethbarah (probably the Bethabara, * house 
of passage,’’ of the Gospel, though most moderns 
would read ‘+ Bethany,” see Stanley, S -f P. p 
308. note, 2d ed.), where Gideon lay in wait for the 
Midianites (Judg. vii. 24), and where the men of 
Gilead slew the Ephraimites (xii. 6). Not far off, 
in “the clay ground between Succoth and Zar- 
than,’ were the brass foundries of king Sclomon 
(1 K. vii. 46). These fords undoubtedly witnessed 
the first recorded passage of the Jordan in the Q. 
T.: we say recorded, because there can be little 
dispute but that Abraham must have crossed it 
likewise. But only the passage of Jacob is men- 
tioned, and that in remarkable language: “ With 
my staff I passed over this Jordan, and now I am 
become two bands’? (Gen. xxxii. 10, and Jabbok 
in connection with it, ver. 22). And Jordan was 
next crossed — over against Jericho— by Joshua 
the son of Nun, at the head of the descendants of 
the twelve sons of him who signalized the firat pas- 
sage. The magnitude of their operations may be 
inferred from the fact, that —of the children of Rea- 
ben and of Gad, and half the tribe of Manasseh, 
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only — “about 40,000 prepared for war passed over 
before the Lord unto battle.”’ .. . (Josh. iv. 12 
and 13.) 

The ceremonial of this second crossing is too 
well known to need recapitulation. It may be ob- 
served, however, that, unlike the passage of the 
Red Sea, where the intermediate agency of a strong 
east wind is freely admitted (Kx. xiv. 21), it is 
here said, in terms equally explicit, not only that 
the river was then unusually full of water, but that 
‘the waters which came down from above stood 
and rose up upon an heap . .. while those that 
came down toward the sea of the plain . . . failed 
and were cut off,’ as soon as ever * the feet of the 
priests that bare the ark were dipped in the brim 
of the water'’ (Josh. iii. 15, 16). That it hap- 
pened in harvest-time is seen also from ch. v. 10- 
12. Finally, with reyard to the memorial of the 
twelve stones, such had been the altar erected by 
Moses “ under the hill’? (Ex. xxiv. 4); such, prob- 
ably, the altar erected by Joshua upon Mount Ebal, 
though the number of stones ia not defined (.Josh. 
viii. 3L); and such, long afterwards, the altar erected 
by Elijah (1 K. xviii. 31). Whether these twelve 
stones were deposited in, or on the banks of, the 
Jordan, or whether there were two sets, one for each 
locality, has been disputed. Josephus only recug- 
nizes a single construction — that of an altar — in 
either case; and this was built, according to hin, 
in the present instance, 50 stadia from the river, 
and 10 stadia from Jericho, where the people en- 
camped, with the stones which the heads of their 
tribes had brought from out of the bed of the Jor- 
dan. It may be added that Josephus seems loth 
to admit a miracle, both in the passage of the Jor- 
dan and that of the Red Sea (dnt. v. 1, § 4, ii. 
16, § 5). From their vicinity to Jerusalem these 
lower fords were much used; David, it is probable, 
passed over them in one instance to fight the Syr- 
ians (2 Sam. x. 17); and subsequently, when a 
fugitive himself, in his way to Mahanaim (xvii. 22), 
on the east bank. Hither Judah came to recon- 
duct the king home (2 Sam. xix. 15), and on this 
one occasion a ferry-boat — if the Hebrew word 
has been rightly reudered — is said to have been 
employed (ver. 18). Somewhere in these parts 
Elijah must have smitten the waters with his man- 
tle, ‘so that they divided hither and thither” (2 
K. ii. 8), for he had just left Jericho (ver. 4), and 
by the same route that he went did Elisha proba- 
bly return (ver. 14). Naaman, on the other hand, 
may be supposed to have performed his ablutions 
in the upper fords, for Elisha was then in Samaria 
(v. 3), aud it was by these fords doubtless that the 
Syrians fled when miraculously discomtited through 
his instrumentality (vii. 15). Finally, it was prob- 
abiv by these upper fords that Judas and his fol- 
lowers went over into the great plain before Beth- 
san —not that they crossed over against Bethsan 
(Joseph. Ant. xii. 8, § 5), when they were retracing 
their steps from the land of Galaad to Jerusalem 
(1 Mace. v. 52). 

Thus there were two customary places, at which 
the Jordan was fordable, though there may have 
been more, particularly during the summer, which 
are not mentioned. And it must have been at one 
of these, if not at both, that baptism was after- 
wards administered by St. John and by the disci- 
plea of our Lord. The plain inference from the 
Gospels would appear to be that these baptisms 
were administered in more places than one. ‘There 
was one place where St. John baptized in the first 
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instance (1) xp@roy, John x. 40), though it is not 
named. ‘lhere was Bethabara — probably the up 
per fords — where the Buptist, having previously 
baptized our Lord — whether there or elsewhere — 
bears record to the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
Him which ensued (i. 29-34). There was Enon, 
near to Salim, to the north, where St. John was 
baptizing upon another occasion, “because there 
was much water there "’ (iii. 23). [diNoN.] This 
was during the summer evidently (comp. ii. 13-23), 
that is, long after the feast of the Passover, and the 
river had become low, so that it was necessury to 
resort to some place where the water was deeper 
than at the ordinary fords. ‘There was some place 
“in the land of Judwa"’ where our Lord, or rather 
his disciples, baptized about the same time (iii. 22). 
And lastly, there was the place — most probably 
the lower ford near Jericho — where all « Jerusalem 
and Judwa’’ went out to be baptized of John in 
the Jordan (Matt. iii. 5; Mark i. 5). 

Where our Lord was baptized is not stated ex- 
pressly. What is stated is, (1) that as St. John 
was a native of some “city in the hill-country of 
Judea "’ (Luke i. 39), 90 his preaching, commen- 
cing “in the wilderness of Judwa’’ (Matt. iii. 1), 
embraced “all the country about Jordan ’’ (Luke 
lii. 3), and drew persons from Galilee, as far off as 
Nazareth (Mark i. 9) and Bethsaida (John i. 38, 
40, 44), as well as from Jerusalem; (2) that the 
baptism of the multitude frum Jerusalem and Ju- 
da preceded that of our Lord (Matt. iii. 6, 13; 
Mark i. 5, 9); (3) that our Lord's baptism was 
also distinct from that of the said multitude (Luke 
iti. 21); and (4) that He came frum Nazareth in 
Galilee, and not from Jerusalem or Judwa, to be 
baptized. The inference from all which would 
seem to be, (1) that the first (7d xpw@rov) baptisms 
of St. John took place at the lower ford near Jeri- 
cho, to which not only he himself, a native of Ju- 
dea, but all Jerusalem and Judwa likewise, would 
naturally resort as being the nearest: where simi- 
larly our Lord would naturally take refuge when 
driven out from Jerusalem, and from whence He 
would be within reach of tidings from Bethany, 
the scene of his next miracle (Jolin x. 39, 40, xi. 
1); (2) that his second baptisms were at the upper 
ford, or Bethabara, whither he had arrived in the 
course of his preachings, and were designed for the 
inhabitants of the more northern parts of the Holy 
Land, among whom were Jesus and Andrew, both 
from Galilee; (3) that his third and last baptisms 
were in the neighborhood of Enon and Salim, 
still further to the north, where there was not gen- 
erally so much of a ford, but, on the contrary, 
where the water was still sutliciently deep, notwith- 
standing the advanced season. ‘Thus St. John 
would seem to have moved upwards gradually to- 
wards Galilee, the seat of Herod's jurisdiction, by 
whom he was destined to be apprehended and exe- 
cuted; while our Lord, coming from Galilee, prob- 
ably by way of Samaria, as in the converse case 
(John iv. 3, 4), would seem to have met him half 
way, and to have been baptized in the ford nearest 
to that locality — a ford which had been the scene 
of the first recorded crossing. ‘The tradition which 
asserts Christ to have been baptized in the ford 
near Jericho, has been obliged to invent a Betha- 
bara near that spot, of which no trace exists in 
history, to appear consistent with Scripture (Origen, 
quoted by Alford on John i. 28). 

3. These fords —and more light will be thrown 
upon their exact site presently — were rendered 00 
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much the more precious in those days from two 
circumstances. First, it does not appear that there 
were then any bridges thrown over, or boats regu- 
larly established on, the Jordan, for the purpose of 
transporting either pedestrians or merchandise 
from one bank to the other. Qne case, perhaps, 
of either bridge or boat is upon record; but it 
would seem to have been got up expressly for the 
occasion (2 Sam. xix. 18).¢ Neither the LXX. 
nor Vulg. contain a word about a “ boat,”’ and 
Josephus says expressly that it was a “ bridge”’ 
that was then extemporized (Ant. vii. 2 [11], § 2). 
And secondly, because, in the language of the au- 
thor of the book of Joshua (iii. 15), ‘Jordan 
overtiowed all his banks all the time of harvest: 
a ‘swelling’ which, according to the Ist book of 
Chronicles (xii. 15), commenced “in the first 
month "’ (i. e. about the latter end of our March), 
drove the lion from his lair in the days of Jere- 
Mish (xii. 5, xlix. 19, lL. 44), and had become a 
proverb for abundance in the days of Jesus the son 
of Sirach (Kcclus. xxiv. 26). The context of the 
first of these passages may suffice to determine the 
extent of this exuberance. ‘The meaning is clearly 
that the channel or bed of the river became brim- 
full, so that the level of the water and of the banks 
was then the same. Dr. Robinson seems therefore 
to have good reason for saying that the ancient rise 
of the river has been greatly exaggerated (i. 540, 
2d ed.), so much 80 as to have been com to 
that of the Nile (Reland, Prkest. xl. 111). Evi- 
dently too there is nothing extraordinary whatever 
in this occurrence. On the contrary, it would be 
more extraordinary were it otherwise. All rivers 
that are fed by melting snows are fuller between 
March and September than between September 
and March; but the exact time of their increase 
varies with the time when the snows melt. The 
Po and Adige are equally full during their harvest- 
time with the Jordan; but the snows on Lebanon 
melt earlier than on the Alps, and harvest begins 
later in Italy than in the Holy Land. ‘The 
heavy rains of November and December,” as Dr. 
Robinson justly remarks, “find the earth in a 
parched and thirsty state, and are consequently 
absorbed into the soil as they fall. The melting 
of the snows, on the other hand, on the mountains 
can only affect the rivers. Possibly ‘the basins of 
Ildleh and Tiberias’ may so far act as ‘ regulators’ 
upon the Jordan as to delay its swelling till they 
have been replenished. On the other hand, the snows 
on Lebanon are certainly melting fast in April. 

4. The last feature which remains to be noticed 
in the Scriptural account of the Jordan is its fre- 
quent mention as a boundary: “over Jordan,’ 
‘this,’ and “ the other side,”’ or “ beyond Jordan," 
were expressions as familiar to the Israelites as 
‘across the water,’ “this,” and “the other side 
of the Channel,”’ are to English ears. In one sense 
indeed, that is, in so far as it was the eastern 
boundary of the land of Canaan, it was the eastern 
boundary of the promised land (Num. xxxiv. 12). 
In reality, it was the long serpentine vine, trailing 
over the ground from N. to S., round which the 


a*The A. V. has in that passage “ ferry-bont’*; 
with the article in Hebrew, probably denoting the one 
provided for David, and not the one in use at that 


station. This is the proper sense of may, and 


generally accepted. (See Thenius, Biicher Samuels, p. 
216.) Tristram says there is but one single ferry-boat 
even on the Lake of Galilee at the present time (Land 
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whole family of the twelve tribes were clustered. 
Four fifths of their number— nine tribes and e@ 
half — dwelt on the W. of it, and one fitth, or two 
tribes and a balf, on the EF. of it, with the Levites 
in their cities equally distributed amongst both, 
and it was theirs from its then reputed fountain- 
head to its exit into the Dead Sea. ‘Those who 
lived on the E. of it had been allowed to do so on 
condition of assisting their brethren in their con- 
questa on the W. (Num. xxxii. 20-33); and those 
who lived on the W. * went out with one consent '' 
when their countrymen on the E. were threatened 
(1 Sam. xi. 6~11). The great altar built Ly the 
children of Reuben, of Gad, and the half-tribe of 
Manasseh, on the banks of the Jordan, was designed 
as a witness of this intercommunion and mutual 
interest’ (Josh. xxii. 10-29). In fact, unequal as 
the two sections were, they were nevertheless re- 
garded as integral parts of the whole land; and 
thus there were three cities of refuge for the man- 
slayer appointed on the E. of the Jordan; and there 
were three cities, and no more, on the W. — in both 
cases moreover equi-distant one from the other 
(Num. xxxv. 9-15; Josh. xx. 7-9; Lewis, Hed. 
Republ. ii. 13). When these territorial divisions 
had been broken up in the captivities of Israel and 
Judah, some of the ‘coasts beyond Jourdan ’’ seem 
to have been retained under Judea. [JUD.FA.] 
II. As the passage which is supposed to speak 
of “the fountain of Daphne" (Nuin. xxxiv. 11, 
and Patrick ad 1, see below) is by no means clear, 
we cannot appeal to Holy Scripture for any infor 
mation respecting the sources of the Jordan. What 
Josephus and others say about the Jordan may be 
brietly told. Panium, says Josephus (t. e. the 
sanctuary of Pan), appears to be the source of the 
Jordan; whereas it has a secret passage hither un- 
der ground from Phiala, as it is called, about 120 
stadia distant from Cmsarea, on the road to Tra- 
chonitis, and on the right hand side of, and not far 
from the road. Being a wheel-shaped pool, it is 
rightly called Phiala from its rotundity (wepipe- 
pelas); yet the water always remains there up to 
the brim, neither subsiding nor overflowing. That 
this is the true source of the Jordan was first dis- 
covered by Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis — for by 
his orders chatf was cast into the water at Phiala, 
and it was taken up at Panium. Panium was 
always a lovely spot; but the embellishments of 
Agrippa, which were sumptuous, added greatly to 
its natural charms (from Bell, Jud. i. 21, § 3; and 
Ant, xv. 10, § 3, it appears that the temple there 
was due to Herod the Great). It is from this cave 
at all events that the Jordan commences his osten- 
sible course above ground; traversing the marshes 
and fens of Semechonitis (1. Merom or /uleh), and 
then, after a course of 120 stadia, passing by the 
town Julias, and intersecting the Lake of Gennesa- 
ret, winds its way through a considerable wilder- 
ness, till it finds its exit in the Lake Asphaltites ( B. 
J. iii. 10, § 7). Elsewhere he somewhat modifies 
his assertion respecting the nature of the creat plain 
(Jexicno]; while on the physical leauties of 
Gennesaret, the palms and figs, olives and grapes. 








of Israel, p. 80, 2d ed.). Some explorers, as Costizan, 
Molyneaux, and Lynch, have launched boats oo the 
Jordan, and with difficulty have made their way to the 
Dead Sea; but for ordinary uses boating was and still 
is impracticable on account of the many riolent rapéda 
in the river, and to some extent unnecessary 00 ac 
count of the fords. i 
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that flourished round it, and the fish for which 
its waters were far-famed, he is still more elo- 
cuent (A. J. iii. 10, § 8). In the first chapter 
of the next book (iv. 1, § 1) he notices more foun- 
tains at a place called Daphne (still Difneh, see 
Rob. Bibl. Kes. vol. iii. p. 393, note), immediately 
under the temple of the golden calf, which he calls 
the sources of the little, and its communication 
with the great, Jordan (comp. Ant. i. 10, § 1, v. 
3, § 1, and viii. 8, § 4). While Josephus dilates 
upon its sources, Pausanias, who had visited the 
Jordan, dilates upon its extraordinary disappear- 
ance. He cannot get over its losing itself in the 
Dead Sea, and compares it to the submarine course 
of the Alpheus from Greece to Sicily (lib. v. 7, 4, 
ed. Dindorf.). Pliny goes so far as to say that the 
Jordan instinctively shrinks from entering that 
dread lake by which it is swallowed up. On the 
other hand Pliny attributes its rise to the fountain 
of Paneas, from which, he adds, Cesarea was sur- 
named (H. N. v. 15). Lastly, Strabo speaks of 
the aromatic reeds and rushes, and even balsam, 
that grew on the shores and marshes round Gennes- 
aret; but can he be believed when he asserts that 
the Aradians and others were in the habit uf sad/- 
tng up Jordin with cargo? (xvi. 2, 16.) It will 
be remembered that he wrote during the first days 
of the empire, when there were boats in abundance 
upon Gennesaret (John vi. 22-24). 

SII. Among the latest travellers who have ex- 
plored and afterwards written upon the course or 
sources of the Jordan, are Messrs. Irby and Mangles 
(Journal of Trav.), Dr. Robinson, Lieut. Lynch 
and party (Narrat. and Off. Rep.), Capt. Newbold 
(Journal of R. Asint. S., vol. xvi. p. 8 ff.), Rev. 
W. Thomeon (Bidl. Scc., vol. iii. p. 184 ff), and 
Professor Stanley. While making our best ac- 
knowledgments to these writers for what is con- 
tained in the following summary, we shall take the 
liberty of offering one or two criticisms where per- 
sonal inspection constrains our demurring to their 
conclusions. According to the older commentators 
+s Dan” was a stream that rose in a fountain called 
Phiala, in the district called Panium, and among 
the roots of Lebanon; then after a subterraneous 
course, reappeared near the town called Paneas, 
Dan, or Caesarea Philippi, where it was joined by a 
sniall stream called “Jor; and henceforth united 
both names in one —Jordan (Corn. a Lap. in 
Deut. xxxiii. 22). But it has been well observed 


that the Hebrew word 7°77, Jarden, has no rela- 
tion whatever to the name Dan; and also that the 
river had borne that name from the days of Abra- 
ham, and from the days of Job, at least five cen- 
turies before the name of Dan was given to the 
city at its source (Robinson, iii. 412). It should 
be added that the number of streams meeting at or 
about Baniis very far exceeds two. 


This is one of the points on which we are com- 
pelled to dissent from one and all of the foregoing 
travellers — not one of them dwells upon the phe- 
nomenon that from the village of /ashbetya on the 
N. W. to the village of Sitb’a on the N. E. of 
Banids, the entire slope of Anti-Lebanon’ is alive 
with bursting fountains and gushing streams, 
every one of which, great or small, finds its way 
sooner or later into the swamp between Baénids and 
lake Aiileh, and eventually becomes part of the 
Jordan. Incidentally this of course comes out; but 
surely this, and not those three prime sources ex- 


clusively, to which Captain Newbold has most justly 
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ded a fourth, paseed over without a word by the 
rest —should be made the prominent feature of 
that charmed locality. The fact is, that with the 
exception of Messrs. Irby and Mangles, he is the 
only traveller of them all who bas in any degree 
explored the S. E. side of the slope; the route of 
the others being from Bintds to Hashbetya on the 
western side. ‘Then again all have travelled in the 
months of April, May, or June — that is, before 
the melting of the snows had ceased to have influ- 
ence — except Messrs. Irby and Mangles, whose 
scanty notices were made in February, or just after 
the heavy rains. Whereas in order to be able to 
decide to which of those sources Jordan is most 
indebted, the latter end of October, the end of the 
dry season, and just before the rains set in — when 
none but streams possessed of inherent vitality are 
in existence — should have been chosen. Far be 
it from us to depreciate those time-honored parent 
springs —the noble fountain (of Daphne) under 
the Tell, or hill of Dan (Tell el-Addy), which 
« gushes out all at once a beautiful river of delicious 
water’ in the midst of verdure and welcome shade; 
still less, that magnificent “burst of water out of 
the low slope’? in front of the picturesque cave 
of Bantds, inscriptions in the niches of which still 
testify to the deity that was once worshipped there, 
and to the royal munificence that adorned his shrine. 
Travellers, nevertheless, who have seen Clitumnus 
(and to read of it in Pliny, Zp. lib. viii. 8, is almost 
to see), Vaucluse, or even Holywell in N. Wales, 
will have seen something of the kind. But what 
shall we say to “ the bold perpendicular rock ’’ near 
Hashbeiya, “ from beneath which,’ we are told, 
“the river gushes copious, translucent, aud cool, 
in two rectangular streams, one to the N. E., and 
the other to the N. W.?"’ for if this source, being 
the most distant of all, may “claim in a strictly 
scientific sense to be the parent stream of the 
whole valley,’ then let us be prepared on the same 
principle to trace the Mississippi back to the Mis- 
souri. Besides, Captain Newbold —and we can 
here vouch for his statement — has detected a 4th 
source, which according to the Arabs, is never dry, 
in what Mr. Thomson hastily dismisses as the 
mountain-torrent Weady el-Kid, and Messrs. Irby 
and Mangles asa “rivulet; ’* but which the Captain 
appears to have followed to the springs called /sh- 
Shar, though we must add, that its sources, ac- 
cording to our impression, lie considerably more to 
the N. It runs past the ruined walls and forts of 
Banids on the S. E. Nobody that has seen its 
dizzy cataracts in the month of April, or its deep- 
rock-hewn bed at all other seasons, can speak 
lightly of it; though it is naturally lost upon all 
those who quit Bun-ds for the N. W. 

Again, we make bold to say, that the Phiala of 
Josephus has not yet been identified. Any lake 
would have been called Phiala by the Greeks that 
bore that shape (Reland, Palest. 41; comp. Hof- 
mann’s Lez. L’niv. s. v.; if we mistake not, the Lake 
of Delos is a further instance). But Birket er-Ram, 
or the alleged Phiala, lying to the S. E. of, and at 
some distance from, the cave of Bdnids, we are not 
surprised that the story of Josephus should be voted 
absurd; for he is thus made to say seriously, what 
even to a tragic poet was the climax of impossibil- 
ities (Eur. Med. 410), that “ the fountains of sacred 
streams flow backwards,” or up-hill. The Arabs 
doubtless heard of the story of the chaff through 
some dragoman, who heard it from his masters; 
but the direction of Shib’a — “ six hours higher 
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up the southern declivity of Mount Hermon,” and 
therefore to the N. E. of Banids — is beyond doubt 
the true one, as long since pointed out by Keland 
(ibid., and see his Map) for the site of the lake. 
According to Lynch, “a very large fountain issuing 
from the base of a high rock ’’ exists there ( (7. 
Rep. 112). Lastly, the actual description given by 
Captain Newbold of the lake Mery el-- Man, «3 hrs. 
E. 10° N. from Banida,”’ proves, at all events, that 
there 18 one circular lake, besides Birket er-Ram, 
in those regions, and in the very direction indi- 
cated by the historian. We cannot help, therefore, 
entertaining a suspicion that Jerry el-Man will 
turn out to be the true Phiala. 

Once more, Mr. Thomson had stated that “the 
Lhushberya, when it reaches the L. Hileh, has been 
immensely enlarged by the waters from the great 
fountains of Banids, Tell el-Kady, el-Mellihah, 
Deraku or Belat” (both on the western side of 
the plain), “and innumerable other springs.’ Cap- 
tain Newbold, on the other hand, found it impos- 
sible to ascertain whether such a junction took 
place, or not, before they enter the lake (p. 15). 
lis Arabs strongly maintained the negative. It 
was reserved for Dr. Robinson in 1852 to settle the 
question of their previous junction, which according 
to him may be witnessed one third of a mile N. of 
Tell Sheikh Yusuf: so that they enter //uleh, as 
they depart from it, in one united stream (vol. iii. 
395). Its passage through and from Gennesaret 
is that of uninterrupted unity. But that the waters 
of the Jordan do not condescend to mingle in any 
sense with those of the lake, is as truc as that the 
Khone and the Lake of Geneva never embrace. Any 
comparison between the waters of the Jordan, as a 
fertilizer, or as a beverage, with those of the Nile, 
would be no less unreal; while from the immense 
amount of vegetable matter which they contain, 
the former decompose with a rapidity perfectly 
marvelous when kept. Travellers, therefore, who 
are desirous of preserving them, will do well to go 
to the fountain-heads for their supply. There alone 
they sparkle and look inviting. — 

“The Jordan enters Gennesaret about two miles 
helow the ruins of the ancient city Julias, or the 
Bethsaida of Gaulonitis, which lay upon its eastern 
bank. At its mouth it is about 70 feet wide, a 
lazy, turbid stream, flowing between low alluvial 
banks. There are several bars not far from its 
mouth, where it can be forded. . . . From the site 
of HKethsaida to Jisx Bendt Ya'kéb is about six 
miles. The Jordan here rushes along, a foaming 
torrent (much of course depending on the season 
when it is visited), through a narrow winding 
ravine, shut in by high precipitous banks. Above 
the bridge the current is less rapid and the banks 
are lower. The whole distance from the lake el- 
Thileh to the Sea of ‘Tiberias is nearly nine miles, 
and the fall of the river is about 600 feet "° (Porter's 
Handbook, part ii. pp. 426-27; comp. Stanley's 
S. f P. p. 364, note 1, 2d ed.). 

The two principal features in the course of the 
Jordan are its descent and its sinuosity. From its 
fountain-heads to the point where it is lost to 
nature, it rushes down one continuous inclined 
plane. only broken by a series of rapids or pre- 
cipitous falls. Between the Lake of Tiberias and 
the Dead Sea, Lieutenant Lynch passed down 27 
rapids which he calls threatening: besides a great 
many more of lesser magnitude. According to the 
computations which were then made, the descent 
of the Jordan in each mile was about 11.8 English 
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feet; the depression of the Lake of Tiberias bejow 
the level of the Mediterranean 653.3; and that of 
the Dead Sea 1316.7 (Kobinson, i. 612, note xxx.) 
Thus “the Descender ’’ may be said to have fairly 
earned his name. Its sinuosity is not so remark- 
able in the upper part of ita course. Lieutenant 
Lynch would regard the two phenomena in the 
light of cause and effect. The great secret,’’ he 
says, “of the depression between Lake Tiberias and 
the Dead Sea is solved by the tortuous course of 
the Jordan. In a space of 60 miles of latitude and 
4 or 5 miles of longitude, the Jordan traverses at 
least 200 miles’ (Of. Letter, p. 265 of Narrat.). 
During the whole passage of 8} days, the time 
which it took his boats to reach the Dead Sea from 
Gennesaret, only one straight reach of any length, 
about midway between them, t. e. on the 4th day, 
is noticed. The rate of stream seems to have varied 
with its relative width and depth. ‘The greatest 
width mentioned was 180 yards, the puint where 
it enters the Dead Sea. Here it was only 3 feet 
deep. Qn the 6th day the width in one place was 
80 yards, and the depth only 2 feet; while the cur- 
rent on the whole varied from 2 to 8 knots. On 
the 5th day the width was 70 yards, with a current 
of 2 knots, or 30 yards with a current of 6 knots. 

The only living tributaries to the Jordan noticed 
particularly below Gennesaret were the Yormuk 
(Hlieromax) and the Zerka (Jabbok). ‘The mouth 
of the former of these was passed on the 3d day, 
40 yards wide, with moderate current; while the 
latter, whose course became visible on the 7th day, 
was, on the 8th day, discovered to have two dis- 
tinct outlets into the main stream, one of which 
was then dry. Older writers had distincuished two 
beds and banks of the Jordan; the first, that oc 
cupied by the river in its normal state; the second, 
comprising the space which it occupied during its 
swelling or overtlow (Martiniere, ict. Geograph. 
s. v.). Similarly Lieutenant Lynch has remarked, 
‘s There are evidently two terraces to the Jordan, 
and through the lowest one the river runs its ser- 
pentine course. From the stream, cbove the im 
mediate banks, there is, on each side, a singular 
terrace of low hills, like truncated cones, which is 
the bluff terminus of an extended table-land, reach- 
ing quite to the mountains of Hauran on the E., 
and the high hills on the western side"’ (Nerrat., 
April 13, and comp. what Capt. Newbold save, p. 
22). There are no bridges over Jordan to which 
an earlier date has been assigned than that of the 
Roman occupation; and there are vestiges of Roman 
roads in different parts of the country — between 
Nabulus and Beisan for instance — that may well 
have crossed by these bridges. The Saracens aiter- 
wards added to their number, or restored these 
which they found in ruins. Thus the bridge cailed 
el-Ghujan over the /fashbetya, has two pointed 
arches and one round (Newbold, p. 13), while the 
entire architecture of the Jisr Benat Ya'kss (of the 
daughters of Jacob), 24 miles to the S. of L. Hileh, 
as well as of the khan adjacent to it on the eastern 
side, is pronounced to be Saracenic (idid., p. 2). 
A Roman bridge of ten arches, Jisr Semakh, spans 
the Jordan near the villace bearing that name, and 
was doubtless on the route from Tiberias and Tari- 
chea to Gadara and Decapolis (tbid., p. 21, Irby. 
p- 90). Lastly, the bridge of AMfejamich which 
crosses the Jordan about six miles from the I ake 
of Gennesaret, was Saracenic; while that near the 
ford Damich was more Roman (Newbold, p. 20 
and Lynch, Narr., April 16). 
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Turning from these artificial constructions to the 
old bridges of nature—the fords — we find a re- 
markable yet perfectly independent concurrence 
between the narrative of Lieutenant Lynch and 
what has been asserted previously respecting the 
fords or of the Bible. We do not indeed 
affirm that the localities fit into each other like the 
pieces of a puzzle. Yet still it is no slight coinci- 
dence that no more than three, or at most four 
regular fords should have been set down by the 
_ chroniclers of the American expedition. The two 
first occur on the same day within a few hours of 
each other, and are called respectively Wacabes and 
Sikwa (Off. Rep. pp. 25 and 26). 
E. by N. of the last of these were the ruins of 
Jerash (which our authority confounds with Pella), 
exactly in a line with which is placed the site of 
Succoth, or Sakit, in the map of Dr. Robinson; 
thouxh he admits that arguments are not wanting 
for plicing it some way to the S. (vol. iii. p. 310). 
The next ford is passed the following, or the 7th 
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The Jordan on the road 


dition has chosen to combine the passage of the 
Israelites under Joshua with the baptism of our 
Lord — a more distant ford would have been found 
highly inconvenient for the Jerusalem pilgrims; 
and here accordingly, three miles below the ruined 
convent of St. John —in honor of these events — 
the annual bathing of the Oriental pilgrims takes 
place; of which Professor Stanley has given a lively 
picture (S. ¢ P. pp. 314-16; comp. Off. Rep. pp. 
29, 30). 

We have vbserved that not a single city ever 
crowned the banks of the Jordan. Still Bethshan 
and Jericho to the W., Gerasa, Pella, and Gadara 
to the E. of it, were important cities, and caused a 
good deal of traffic between the two opposite banks. 
Under the sway of the Egyptian sultans, the bridge 
of the Daughters of Jacob seems to have been one 
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day, the ford of Damieh, as it is called, opposite to 
the commencement of the Wady Zerka, some miles 
above the junction of that river with the Jordan, 
and where the road from Nibulus to es-Salt crossed. 
Could we ascertain the true site of Succoth, we 
might be better able to decide which of these two 
fords answered best to the Beth-barah of the Old 
Test., or Bethabara of the New; and then Enon 
might be the ford, or one of the two fords, to the 
N. of it. It is perhaps worthy of note that the 
neighborhood of the ford Sikwa is represented 
as the dreariest wild imaginable — fearful solitude 
and monotony (Narr., April 15). That Messrs. 
Irby and Mangles forded the Jordan near Tarichea 
was probably due to the ruins of the old Roman 
‘bridge; on the contrary, where they forded it on 
horseback, 1} hour from Be‘sdn, Lynch found the 
water between 5 and 6 feet deep. 

The ford el-Mashra’a over against Jericho was 
the last ford put upon record, and it is too well 
known to need any lengthened notice. Here tra- 








Fite, 


from Nabliis to es-Salt. 


of the high-roads to Damascus. Another road to 
Damascus was from Ndbulus through Beisdn, and 
was brought over by the bridge at the mouth of 
the Yarmuk. The sites of these cities, with their 
history, are discussed under their respective names; 
and for the same reason we abstain from going 
deeply into the physical features of the Jordan or 
of the Ghor, for these will be treated of more at 
large under the general head of Palestine. We 
shall confine ourselves therefore to the most cursory 
notice. As there were slime-pits, or pits of bitu- 
men, and salt-pits (Gen. xi. 3; Zeph. ii. 9) in the 
vale of Siddim, on the extreme south, so Mr. 
Thomson speaks of bitumen wells 20 minutes 
from the bridge over the Hashdeiya on the extreme 
north; while Ain el-Mellihah above L. Ihileh is 
emphatically “the fountain of the salt works” 
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(Lynch’s Narrat., p. 470) Thermal springs are 
frequent about the Lake of Tiberias; the ust cele- 
brated, below the town bearing that name (Robin- 
son, ii. 384, 385); some near Emmaus (Lynch, p. 
467), some near Magdala, and some not far from 
Gadara (Irby, pp. 90,91). ‘The hill of Dan is said 
to be an extinct crater, and masses of volcanic rock 
and tufa are noticed by Lynch not far from the 
mouth of the Yarmuk (Narrat., April 12). Dark 
basalt is the characteristic of the rocks in the upper 
stage; trap, limestone, sandstone, aud conglomerate 
in the lower. On the 2d day of the passage a 
bank of fuller’s-earth was observed. 

How far the Jordan in olden time was ever a 
zone of cultivation like the Nile is uncertain. 
Now, with the exception of the eastern shores of 
the LZ. Huleh, the hand of man may be said to 
have disappeared from its banks. ‘lhe genuine 
Arab is a nomad by nature, and contemns agricul- 
ture. There, however, Dr. Robinson, in the month 
of May, found the land tilled almost down to the 
lake; and large crops of wheat, barley, maize, 
sesame, and rice rewarded the husbandman. 
Horses, cattle, and sheep—all belonging to the 
Chawarineh tribe — fattened on the rich pasture; 
and large herds of black buffaloes luxuriated in the 
streams and in the deep mire of the marshea (vol. 
iii. p. 396). These are doubtless lineal descendants 
of the “fat bulls of Bashan,” as the “oaks of Ha- 
shan” are still the magnificent staple tree of those 
revions. Cultivation deyenerates as we advance 
southwards. Corn-fields wave round Gennesaret 
on the W., and the palm and vine, fig and pome- 
granate, are still to be seen here and there. Melons 
grown on its shores are of great size and much 
esteemed. Pink oleanders, and a rose-colored spe- 
cies of hollyhock, in great profusion, wait upon 
every approach toa rill or spring. ‘These gems of 
nature reappear in the lower course of the Jordan. 
There the purple thistle, the bright yellow marigold 
and scarlet anemone saluted the adventurers of the 
New World: the laureatinus and oleander, cedar 
and arbutus, willow and tamarisk, accompanied 
them on their route. As the climate became more 
tropical and the lower Ghor was entered, large 
ghurrah trees, like the aspen, with silvery foliage, 
overhung them; and the cane, frequently impene- 
trable and now in blossom, “ was ever at the water’s 
edge.’’ Only once during the whole voyage, on the 
4th day, were patches of wheat and barley visible, 
but the hand that had sowed them lived far away. 
As Jeremiah in the O. T., and St. Jerome and 
Phocas (see Reland as above) among Christian pil- 
grims, had spoken of the Jordan as the resort of 
lions, so tracks of tigers, wild boars, and the like, 
presented themselves from time to time to these 
explorers. Flocks of wild ducks, of cranes, of 
pigeons, and of swallows, were scared by their ap- 
proach; and a specimen of the bulbul, or Syrian 
nightingale, fell into their hands. The scenery 
throughout was not inspiring — it was of a sub- 
dued character when they started; profoundly 
gloomy and dreary near ford Sidkwa; and then 
utterly sterile just before they reached Jericho. 
With the exception of a few Arab tribes — so sav- 
age as scarce to be considered exceptions — hu- 
manity had become extinct on its banks. 

We cannot take leave of our subject without 


@ *¥or general sketches of the Jordan Valley the 
reader may see, also, Robinson, Phys. Geogr. of Pal- 
estine, p. 82 f., pp. 144-164; Rawlinson, Ancient Mon- 
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expressing our warmest thanks to our Transatlantic 
brethren. It was not enough that Dr. Robinson 
should have eclipsed all other writers who had pre- 
ceded him in his noble work upon Palestine, but 
that a nation from the extreme W.— from a con- 
tinent utterly unknown to the Old or New Testa- 
ment — should have been the first to accomplish 
the navigation of that sacred river, which has been 
before the world so prominently for nearly 4000 
years; this is a fact which surely ought not to be 
passed over by any writer on the Jordan in silence, 
or uncommemorated.¢ E. 8. Ff. 

JORTBAS (‘IdépiBos: Joribus)= Jarre (1 
Eadr. viii. 44; comp. Ezr. viii. 16). 

JOR IBUS (dp:Bos: Joribus)=Jaris (1 
Eadr. ix. 19; comp. Fzr. x. 18). 

JO’RIM (Iwpeiu: [Jorim]), aon of Matthat, 
in the genealogy of Christ (Luke iii. 29), in the 
13th generation from David inclusive; about con- 
temporary, therefore, with Ahaz. ‘The form of the 
name is anomalous, and should probably be either 
Joram or Joiarim. A. C. H. 


JOR’KOAM (SYN [diffusion of the peo- 
ple, First]: "lexady: "(Va at. laxAay;] Alex. lep- 
xaay: Jercaam), either a descendant of Caleb the 
son of Hezron, through Hebron, or, as Jarchi says, 
the name of a place in the tribe of Judah, of which 
Raham was prince (1 Chr. ii. 44). It was proba- 
bly in the neighborhood of Hebron. Jerome gives 
it in the form Jerchaam ( Quest. Hebr. in Paral.). 

JOS’ABAD. 1. (Tar [Sehovdh ts giter]: 

"Iwa(aBd@ [Vat. -BaB)]; Alex. Iw(aBad; FA. 
Iw(aBaB: Jezabed.) Properly Jozanap, the 
Gederathite, one of the hardy warriors of Benjamin 
who left Saul to follow the fortunes of David during 
his residence among the Philistines at Ziklag (1 
Chr. xii. 4). 

2. (‘IwoaBdds; [Vat. lwcaBees; Ald. Iecds- 
ados:| Josadus)= Jozabad, son of Jeshua the 
Levite (1 Esdr. viii. 63; comp. Ezr. viii. 33). 

3. ((Rom. ‘Iw(dB8os; Vat. ZaB8os: Ald. "Ie- 
odBados:) Alex. Q(aBados: Zabdias), one of the 
sons of Bebai (1 Esdr. ix. 29). [ZABBAI.] 

JOS’APHAT (‘Iwcagdr: Josaphat) = JE 
HOSHAPHAT, king of Judah (Matt. i. 8). 

JOSAPHIVAS (‘Iwcaplas: Josaphins) = Jo- 
SIPHIAH (1 [sdr. viii. 86; comp. Ezr. viii. 10). 

* JO’SE, A. V., Luke iii. 29 incorrectly fur 
JosEs, which see. A. 

JOWVEDEC (Clwoedée: Josedec, Josedech), 
1 Eadr. v. 5, 48, 56, vi. 2, ix. 19; Ecclus. xix. 12, 
== JEHOZADAK or JOZADAK, the father of Jeshua, 
whose name also Appears as JOSEDECH (Hag. i. 1). 

JO’SEPH (FID [see infra]: “Ieohe: Jo 
seph). 1. The elder of the two sons of Jacob by 
Rachel. Like his brethren, he received his name 
on account-of the circumstances of his birth. We 
read that Rachel was long barren, but that at length 
she “bare a son; and said, God hath taken away 


(FJD) my reproach : and she called his name Joseph 
(FION); saying, the Lord will add (FD*) to me 


another son" (Gen. xxx. 23, 24); a hope fulfilled 
in the birth of Benjamin (comp. xtxv. 17). This 


archies, iv. 256, 277 ; Tristram, Natwral History of the 
Bible, pp. 5, 10, 22 ; and, especially, Gage’s transiation ef 
Ritter's Geogr. of Palestine, ti. 14, 60-63, 161, &« 4H. 


JOSEPH 
passage seems to indicate a double etymology (from 
FIDE and F\D)). There is nothing improbable in 
this explanation, because of the relation of the tak- 
ing away the reproach to the expectation of another 


son. Such double etymologies are probably more 
common in Hebrew names than is generally sup- 


The date of Joseph's birth relatively to that of 
the coming of Jacob into Egypt is fixed by the 
mention that he was thirty years old when he be- 
came governor of Egypt (xli. 46), which agrees 
with the statement that he was ‘seventeen years 
old” (xxxvii. 2) about the time that his brethren 
sold him. He was therefore born about 3Y years 
before Jacob came into Egypt, and, according to the 
chronology which we hold to be the most probable, 
B.C. cir. 1906. 

After Joseph's birth he is first mentioned when 
a youth, seventeen years old. As the child of 
Rachel, and “son of his old age”’ (xxxvii. 3), and 
doubtless also for his excellence of character, he 
was beloved by his father above all his brethren. 
Probably at this time Kachel was already dead and 
Benjamin but an infant, Benjamin, that other 
“child of his old age” (xliv. 20), whom Jacob 
afterwards loved as all that remained of Rachel 
when he supposed Joseph dead — ‘his brother is 
dead. and he alone is left of his mother, and his 
father loveth him” (i. c.).@ Jacob at this time 
had two small pieces of land in Canaan, Abraham's 
burving-place at Hebron in the south, and the 
parcel of a field, where he [Jacob] had spread 
his tent’? (Gen. xxxiii. 19), at Shechem in the 
north, the latter being probably, from its price, the 
lesser of the two. He seems then to have stayed 
at Hebron with the aged Isaac while his sons kept 
his flocks. Joseph, we read, brought the evil re- 
port of his brethren to his father, and they hated 
him because his father loved him more than them, 
and had shown his preference by making him a dress 


(D*DS 13), which appears to have been a 


@ According to the order of the narrative, Rachel's 
death preceded the selling of Joseph; it is unlikely 
that 17 years should have elapsed between the birth 
of Joneph and that of Benjimin; and as Benjainin 
had ten sons at the coming into Egypt (xlvi. 21), it is 
scarcely probable that he was born no more than 22 
years before. There is moreover no mention of Rachel 
besides the allusion in the speech of Judah to Joseph, 
quoted above (xliv. 20), in the whole subsequent nar- 
rative, until dying Jacob, when he blesses Ephraim 
and Manasseh, returns to the thought of his beloved 
wife. and says, * And as for me, when I came from 
Padan, Rachel died by me in the land of Canaan {in 
the way, when yet (there was] but a little way to come 
unto Ephrath: and I buried her there in the way of 
Ephrath ; the same [is] Beth-lehem ” (xviii. 7). Jo- 
seph’s anxiety in Egy pt to see Benjumin seems to favor 
the idea that he had known him as a ohild. When 
Joseph was sold, Benjamin can, however, have only 
been very young. 

6 The name of this dress seems to signify “a tunic 
reaching to the extremities.’ It was worn by David's 
daughter Tamur, being the dress of © the king's daugh- 
ters [that were] virgins’? (2 Sam. xiil. 18, see 19). 
There seems vo reason for the LXX. rendering yi twv 
mouxiAos, or the Vulg. polymita, except that it is very 
likely that such a tunic would be ornamented with 
colored stripes, or einbroidered. The richer classes 
among the ancient Egyptians wore long dresses of 
white linen. The people of Palestine and Syria, rep- 
tesen‘ei on the Egyptian monuments as enemies or 
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long tunic with sleeves, worn by youths and maid- 
ens of the richer class. The hatred of Joseph's 
brethren was increased by his telling of a dream 
foreshowing that they would bow down to him, 
which was followed by another of the same import.¢ 
It is remarkable that thus early prophetic dreams 
appear in Joseph's life. This part of the history 
(xxxvii. 3-11) may perhape be reyarded as a retro- 
spective introduction to the narrative of the great 
crime of the envious brethren. They had gone to 
Shechem to feed the flock, and Joseph was sent 
thither from the vale of Hebron by his father to 
bring him word of their welfare and that of the 
flock. They were not at Shechem, but were gone 
to Dothan, which appears to have been not very fur 
distant, pasturing their flock like the Arabs of the 
present day, wherever the wild country (ver. 22) 
was unowned. On Joseph's approach, his brethren, 
except Reuben, resolved to kill him; but Reuben 
saved him, persuading them to cast him into a dry 
pit with the intent that he might restore him tv 
his father. Accordingly when Joseph was cnme, 
they stripped him of his tunic and cast him into 
the pit, “and they sat down to eat bread: and 
they lifted up their eyes and looked, and behold, a 
company of Ishmaelites came from Gilead, with their 
camels bearing spicery [7] and balm and gum 
ladanum [7], going to carry [it] down to Evypt” 
(ver. 25).— In passing we must call attention to 
the interest of this eurly notice of the trade be- 
tween [’alestine and Eyypt. — The Ishmaelites are 
also called Midianites in the uarrative: that the 
two names are used interchangeably is evident from 
ver. 28; it must therefore be supposed that one of 
them is generic; the caravan ‘came from Gilead "’ 
and brought balm;4 so that it is reasonable to 
infer the merchants to have been Midianites, and 
that they are also called Ishmaelites by a kind of 
generic use of that name. Judah suggested to his 
brethren to sell Joseph to the Ishmnelites, appeal- 
ing at once to their covetousness and, in proposing 
a less cruel course than that on which they were 





tributaries, wore similar dresses, partly colored, gen- 
erally with a stripe round the skirts and the borders 
of the sleeves. 

¢ From Joseph’s second dream, and his father’s 
rebuke, it might be inferred that Rachel was living 
at the time that he dreamt {t. It is indeed poasibie 
that it may have occurred some time before the sell- 
iug of Joseph, and been interpreted by Jacob of Ra- 
chel, who certainly was not alive at ite fulfillznent, so 
that it could not apply to her. Yet, if Leah only 
survived, Jacob might have spoken of her as Joseph's 
mother. The dream, moreover, indicates eleven breth- 
ren besides the father and mother of Joseph; if there- 
fore Benjamin were already born, Rachel must have 
been dead: the reference is therefore more probably 
to Leah, who may have been living when Jacob went 
into Egypt. 

d The three articles of commerce carried by the 
caravan we have rendered spicery, balm, and gum 


ladanum. The meaning of SIND) is extremely 


doubtfal : there is nothing to guide us but the ren- 
derings of the LXX @vucapa and the Vulg. arommata, 
and the congruity of their meaning with that of the 


name of the second article. As to the wis, there 
can be no doubt that it was a kind of balm, although 
ita exact kind is difficult to determine. The meaning 
of v5 is not certain: perhaps gum Iadanum is 
a not improbable conjecture. 
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probably still resolved, to what remnant of broth- 
erly feeling they may still have had. Accordingly 
they took Joseph out of the pit and sold him “ for 
twenty (shekels] of silver’’ (ver. 28), which we 
find to have been, under the Law, the value of a 
male from five to twenty years old (Lev. xxvii. 5).¢ 
Probably there was a constant traffic in white slaves, 
and the price, according to the unchangeableness 
of eastern customs, long remained the saine. It is 
worthy of remark that we here already find the 
descendants of Abraham's concubines oppressing 
the lawful heirs. Reuben was absent, and on his 
return to the pit was greatly distressed at not find- 
ing Joseph. His brethren pretended to Jacob that 
Joseph had been killed by some wild beast, taking 
to him the tunic stained with a kid’s blood, while 
even Keuben forbore to tell him the truth, all speak- 
ing constantly of the lost brother as though they 
knew not what had befallen him, and even as dead. 
“And Jacob rent his clothes, and put sackcloth 
upon his loins, and mourned for his son many days. 
And all his sons and all his daughters rose up to 
comfort him; but he refused to be comforted; and 
he said, For I will go down unto my son mourning 
into the grave. ‘Thus his father wept for him” 
(Gen. xxxvii. 34, 35).o Jacob's lamentation shows 
that he knew of a future state, for what comfort 
would he have in going into his own grave when 
he thought that his lost son lad been torn by wild 
beasts? This is one of the cases in which we 
should certainly understand “ Hades** by * the 
grave,’ and may translate, “For I will go down 
unto my son mourning to Hades.” ¢ 

The Midianites sold Joseph in zypt to Potiphar, 
“an officer of Pharaoh, captain of the execution- 
ers, an [Xgyptian’’ (xxxix. 1; comp. xxxvii. 36).¢ 
We have probably no right to infer, as Gesenius 


has done (Thes.s.v. (TA""), that by the execu- 


tioners we are to understand the same as the king's 
guard or body-guard.¢ This may be the case when 
the Chaldwans are spoken of, for the immediate in- 
fliction of punishment under the very eye of the 
sovereign was always usual both with Shemites and 
Tartars, as a part of their system of investing the 
regal power with terror; but the more refined 
Egyptians and their responsible kings do not seem 
to have practiced a custom which nothing but ne- 
cessity could render tolerable. That in this case 
the title is to be taken literally, is evident from the 
control exercised by Potiphar over the king’s prison 
(xxxix. 20), and from the fact that this prison is 
afterwards shown to have been in the house of the 
captain of the executioners, that officer then being 
doubtless a successor of Potiphar (xl. 3, 4). The 
name Potiphar is written in hieroglyphica PEt- 
PA-RA or PET-P-RA, and signifies “ belonging to 


@ Kalisch remarks (ad loc.) that twenty shekels 
was ‘a price less than that ordinarily paid for a 
Hebrew slave (Ex. xxi. 32; Lev. xxvii. 5). The 
former reference is to the fine to be paid, thirty shek- 
els of silver, to the owner of a slave, male or female, 
gored to death by an ox: the latter disproves his 
assertion. The payment must have been by weight, 
since there is no reason to believe that coined money 
was kuown at this remote period. [Monery.] 

b The daughters here mentioned were probably the 
wives of Jucob’s sons: he seeins to have had but one 
daughter; and if he had many grand-daughters, few 
would have been born thus early. 

¢ For this interesting inference we are indebted to 
Dr. Marks. On the knowledge of the future state 
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Ra"’ (the sun). It occurs again, with a slightly 
different orthography, Poti-pherah, as the name of 
Joseph's father-in-law, priest or prince of On. It 
may be remarked that as Ra was the chief divinity 
of On, or Heliopolis, it is an interesting undesigned 
coincidence that the latter should bear a name in- 
dicating devotion to Ra. [PoripHar.] 

It is important to observe that a careful com- 
parison of evidence has led us to the conclusion 
that, at the time that Joseph was sold into yypt, 
the country was not united under the rule of a 
single native line, but governed by several dynas- 
ties, of which the Fifteenth Dynasty, of Shepherd 
Kings, was the predominant line, the rest being 
tributary to it. The absolute dominions of this 
dynasty lay in Lower Eyypt, and it would there- 
fore always be most connected with Palestine. 
The manners described are Egyptian, although 
there is apparently an occasional slight tinge of 
Shemitism. The date of Joseph's arrival we should 
consider B.C. cir. 1890. [EGyrT; CHRONOLOGY. } 

In Egypt, the second period of Joseph‘s life 
begins. As a child he had been a true son, and 
withstood the evil example of his brethren. He 
is now to serve a strange master in the hard state 
of slavery, and his virtue will be put to a severer 
proof than it had yet sustained. Joseph prospered 
in the house of the Egyptian, who, seeing that God 
blessed him, and pleased with his good service, 
‘set him over his house, and all [that] he had he 
gave into his hand’ (xxxix. 4, comp. 5). He was 
placed over all his master’s property with periect 
trust, and “the Lord blessed the I:yyptian’s house 
for Joseph's sake" (ver. 5). The sculptures and 
paintings of the ancient Egyptian tombs bring 
vividly before us the daily life and duties of Joseph. 
The property of great men is shown to have Leen 
managed by scribes, who exercised a most methud- 
ical and minute supervision over all the operations 
of agriculture, gardening, the keeping of live stock, 
and. fishing. Every product was caretully regis- 
tered to check the dishonesty of the laborers, who 
in Egypt have always been famous in this respect. 
Probably in no country was farming ever more sys- 
tematic. Joseph's previous knowledge of tending 
flocks, and perhaps of husbandry, and his truthtul 
character, exactly fitted him for the post of over- 
seer. How long he filled it we are not told. 
“ Joseph was fair of form and fair in appearance” 
(xxxix. 6). His master's wife, with the well-known 
proflizacy of the Egyptian women, tempted him, 
and failing, charged him with the crime she would 
have made him cominit. Potiphar, incensed against 
Joseph, cast him into prison. It must not be sup- 
posed, from the lowness of the morals of the Eg: p- 
tians in practice, that the sin of unfaithfulness in 
among the Israelites during and after the sojourn in 
Egy pt, see art. Egypt. 

d The word opmiok which we have rendered 
officer,’ with the A. V., properly means “eunuch,” 
as explained in the margin, although it is also used 
in the Bible in the former sense (Gesen. Thes. 8. V.). 
Votiphur’s office would scarcely have been given to a 
eunuch, and there is, we believe, no evidence that 
there were such in the Egyptian courts in ancient 
times. ‘This very word first occurs in hieroglyphics, 
written SARS, as a title of Persian functionaries, iz 
inscriptions of the time of the Persian dominion. 


¢ ONTDOTT TW must mean “captain of the 
executioners,” from Potiphar’s connection with the 
prison, although the LXX. renders it apxiuayeipos. 
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a wife was not ranked among the heaviest vices. 
The punishment of adulterers was severe, and a 
moral tale recently interpreted, “ The Two Brvth- 
ers,’ is founded upon a case nearly resembling 
that of Joseph. It has, indeed, been imagined 
that this story was based upon the trial of Joseph, 
and ag it was written for the heir to the throne of 
Egypt at a later period, there is some reason in the 
idea that the virtue of one who had held so high 
& position as Joseph might have been in the mind 
of the writer, were this part of his history well 
known to the priests, which, however, is not likely. 
This incident, moreover, is not so remarkable as to 
justify great stress being laid upon the similarity 
to it of the main event of a moral tale. The 
story of Bellerophon might as reasonably be traced 
to it, were it Kvyptian and not Greek. ‘The Mus- 
lims have founded upon the history of Joseph and 
Potiphar's wife, whom they call Yoosuf and Ze- 
leekha, a famous religious allegory. This is much 
to be wondered at, as the Kur-in relates the tempt- 
ing of Joseph with no material variation in the 
main particulars from the authentic narrative. The 
comnuientators say, that after the death of Potiphar 
(Kitfeer) Joseph married Zeleekha (Sale, ch. xii.). 
This mistake was probably caused by the circum- 
stance that Joseph’s father-in-law bore the same 
name as his master. 

Potiphar, although convinced of Joseph's guilt, 
does not appear to have brought him before a tri- 
bunal, where the enormity of his alleged crime, 
especially after the trust placed in him, and the 
fact of his being a foreigner, which was made much 
of by his master's wife (xxxix. 14, 17), would prob- 
ably have insured a punishment of the severest 
kind. He seems to have only cast him into the 
prison, which appears to have been in his house, 
or, at least, under his control, since afterwards 
prisoners are related to have been put “in ward 
[in] the house of the captain of the executioners, 
into the prison "’ (xi. 3), and simply, “in ward [in] 
the captain of the executioners’ house"? (xli. 10, 
comp. xl. 7). The prison is described as “a place 
where the king's prisoners [were] bound"? (xxxix. 
20). Here the hardest time of Joseph's period of 
probation began. He was cast into prison on a 
false accusation, to retnain there for at least two 
years, and perhaps for a much longer time. At 
first he was treated with severity; this we learn 
from Ps, cv., * He sent a man before them, Joseph 
{who]: was sold for a slave: whose feet they at- 





@ * This remarkable “ Tale of the Two Brothers ” is 
found in a papyrus in the British Museum, dating 
from the 19th Dynasty Some of the points of resem- 
blance between this Egyptian romance and the story 
of Joseph are, —a similar temptation overcome, the 
spurned woinan’s hatred, prolonged disappointment, 
and a final succession to the throne. For a transla- 
tion of the tale see the Cambridge Essays for 1858. 

J. P. T. 

& Joreph’s complaint to the chief of the cupbearers, 

@ And here also have I done nothing that they should 


put me into the dungeon ” (M523, xl. 15), does not 


throw light upon this matter; for although the word 
used seems properly to mean the worst kiod of prison, 
or the worst part of a prison, here it must be merely 


equivalent, as in xii. 14, to WTIDATVD (xxxix. 


2, &c.), which seems properly a milder term. 

e It has been imagined, from the account of the 
dream of the chief of the cupbearers, that the wine 
then drunk by the king of Egypt may have been the 
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flicted with the fetter: the iron entered into his 
soul’’ (ver. 17, 18). ‘There ia probably here a 
connection between ‘fetter’? and “iron ’’ (comp 
cxlix. 8), in which case the signification of the last 
clause would be “the iron entered into him,” 
meaning that the fetters cut his feet or legs. This 
is not inconsistent with the statement in Genesis 
that the keeper of the prison treated Joseph well 
(xxxix. 21), for we are not justified in thence in- 
ferring that he was kind from the first.° 

In the prison, as in Potiphar's house, Joseph was 
found worthy of complete trust, and the keeper of 
the prison placed everything under his control, 
God's especial blessing attending his honest service. 
After a while, Pharaoh was incensed against two 
of his officers, “the chief of the cup-bearers ” 


(O'PWADTT IW), and « the chief of the bakers” 
(BSD INT “W), and cast them into the prison 


where Joseph was. Here the chief of the execu- 
tioners, doubtleas a successor of Potiphar (for, had 
the latter been convinced of Joseph's innocence, he 
would not have left him in the prison, and if not 
so convinced, he would not have trusted him), 
charged Joseph to serve these prisoners. Like 
Potiphar, they were “ officers *’ of Pharaoh (xl. 2), 
and though it may be a mistake to call them gran- 
dees, their easy access to the king would give them 
an importance that explains the care taken of them 
by the chief of the executioners. [ach dreamed a 
prophetic dream, which Joseph interpreted, dis- 
claiming buman skill and acknowledging that in- 
terpretations were of God. It is not necessary here 
to discuss in detail the particulars of this part of 
Joseph's history, since they do not materially affect 
the leading events of bis life; they are however very 
interesting from their perfect agreement with the 
manners of the ancient Evyptians as represented 
on their monuments.¢ Joseph, when he told the 
chief of the cup-bearers of his coming restoration 
to favor, prayed him to speak to Pharaoh for him; 
but he did not remember him. 

“+ After two years,""4 Joseph’s deliverance came. 
Pharaoh dreamed two prophetic dreams. “ He 


stood by the river "’ [78}, the Nile].e And, be- 


hold, coming up out of the river seven kine [or 
‘heifers ’}, beautiful in appearance and fat-fleshed ; 


and they fed in the marsh-grass [WN]./ And, 
behold, seven other kine coming up after them out 





fresh unfermented juice of the grape; but the nature 
of the dream, which embraces a Jong period, and 
merely indicates the various stages of the growth of 
the tree and fruit as though immediately following 
one another, would allow the omission of the process 
of preparing the wine. The evidence of the monu- 
ments makes it very improbable that unfermented 
wine was drunk by the ancient inhabitants, so that it 
seems impossible that it should ever have tuken the 
place of fermented or true wine, which was the national 
bevernge of the higher classes at least. 

d Lit. “at the end of two years of days;’ but we 
may read “after” for “at the end;” and the word 
« days’ appears merely to indicate that the year was 
8 period of time, or possibly is used to distinguish the 
ordinary year from a greater period, the year of days 
trom the year of years. 

e This word is probably of Egyptian origin. [Eorpr; 
Nu.) 

JS There can be no doubt that this is an Egyptian 
word. The LXX. does not translate it (Gen. xli. 2, 
18; Is. xix. 7); and Jesus the son of Simch, an 
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of the river, evil in appearance, and lean-fleshed ” 
(xli. 1-3). These, afterwards described still more 
strongly, ate up the first seven, and yet, as is said 
in the second account, when they had eaten them 
remained as lean ag before (xli. 1-4, 17-21). Then 
Pharaoh had a second dream — ‘Behold, seven 
ears of corn coming up on one stalk, fat [or ‘full,’ 
ver. 22] and good. And, behold, seven ears, thin 
and blasted with the east wind, sprouting forth 
after thei” (ver. 5, 6). These, also described more 
strongly in the second account, devoured the first 
seven ears (ver. 5-7, 22-24). In the morning 


Pharaoh sent for the “ scribes,” (BMatO71M), and 
the “wise men,” and they were unable to give him 
an interpretation. Then the chief of the cupbearers 
remembered Joseph, and told Pharaoh how a young 
Hebrew, “ servant to the captain of the execution- 
ers,”’ had interpreted his and his fellow-prisoner's 
dreams. “ ‘Then Pharaoh sent and called Joseph, 
and they made him hasten out of the prison: and 
he shaved (himself }, and changed his raiment, and 
came unto Pharaoh” (ver. 14). The king then 
related his dreams, and Joseph, when he had dis- 
claimed human wisdom, declared to him that they 
were sent of (sud to forewarn Pharaoh. There was 
essentially but one dream. Both kine and ears 
symbolized years. There were to be seven years 
of great plenty in Egypt, and after them seven years 
of consuming and “very heavy famine.’ ‘Ihe 
doubling of the dream denoted that the events it 
foreshadowed were certain and imminent. On the 
interpretation it may be remarked, that it seems 
evident that the kine represented the animal prod- 
ucts, and the ears of corn the vegetable products, 
the most important object in each class representing 
the whole class. Any reference to Egyptian super- 
stitions, such as some commentators have imagined, 
is both derogatory to revelation and, on purely crit- 
ical grounds, unreasonable. ‘Ihe perfectly Egyptian 
color of the whole narrative is very noticeable, and 
nowhere more so than in the particulars of the first 
dream. ‘The cattle coming up from the river and 
feeding on the bank may be seen even now, though 
among them the lean kine predominate; and the 
use of one Egyptian word, if not of two, in the 
narrative, probably shows that the writer knew the 
Egyptian language. The corn with many ears on 
one stalk must be wheat, one kind of which now 





Egyptian Jew, uses it untranslated (Ecclus. xl. 16): it 
is written in these places dy:, dye. Jerome remarks 
that when he asked the learned Egyptians what this 
word meant, they said that in their language this 
name was given to every kind of marsh-plant (‘ omne 
quod in palude virens nascitur, Com. in Is. 1. ¢.). 


The change of the ancient Egyptian vowel Ex to } is 
quite consistent with the laws of permutation which 
we discover by a comparison of Egyptian and Hebrew 
(Enc. Brit. 8th ed. * Hieroglyphics’). This word oc- 


curs with ap! in Job viil. 11. The latter we have 


supposed to be there used generically, as * the reed ”’ 
[Eorer] ; but from the occurrence of an Egyptian word 
with it, it may be inferred to have its special significa- 
tion, “the papyrus.” The former word, however, 
seems to be always generic. [FLaGc, Amer. ed.] 

@ Bunsen remarks upon this word: “ Der Ostwind, 
der wegen seiner funfzigtiigigen Dauer jetat in egy pten 
Chamasin heisst, ist sehr trocken und hat Verwandschaft 
mit dem Samum (d. h. der Giftige), dem eratickenden 
Sturmwind des wiisten Arabien, der im April und Mai 
berrscht ” ( Bibeliverk, ad loc.). But it should be ob- 
served: 1. The east wind does not blow during the 
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grown in Egypt has this peculiarity. Another 
point to be remarked is, that Joseph shaved before 
he went into Pharaoh's presence, and we find from 
the monuments that the Egyptians, except when 
engaged in war, shaved both the head and face, the 
small beard that was worn on the chin being prob- 
ably artificial. Having interpreted the dream, Jo- 
seph counselled Pharaoh to choose a wise man and 
set him over the country, in order that he should 
take the fifth part of the produce of the seven years 
of plenty against the years of famine. To this high 
post the king appointed Joseph. Thus, when he 
was thirty years of age, was he at last released from 
his state of suffering, and placed in a position of 
the greatest honor. About thirteen years’ proba- 
tion had prepared him for this trust; some part 
passed as Potiphar’s slave, some part, probally the 
greater? in the prison. If our views of Hebrew 
and Egyptian chronology be correct, the Pharaoh 
here mentioned was Assa, Manetho's Assis or Ass, 
whose reign we suppose to have about occupied the 
first half of the nineteentb century B. c. 

Pharaoh, seeing the wisdom of giving Joseph, 
whom he perceived to be under God's guidance, 
greater powers than he had advised should be given 
to the officer set over the country, made him not 
only governor of Egypt, but second only to the 
sovereign. We read: ‘“ And Pharaoh touk off his 
signet ¢ from his hand, and put it upon Joseph's 
hand, and arrayed him in vestures of fine linen 


(Ww, byssus), and put a collar of gold about his 


neck; and he made him to ride in the second 
chariot which he had; and they cried before him, 


Abrech (JIN), even to set him over all the land 


of Egypt" (xli. 42, 43). The monuments show 
that on the investiture of a high official in Ecype, 
one of the chief ceremonies was the putting on him 
a collar of gold (see Ancient Hgyptians, pl. 80); 
the other particulars, the vestures of fine linen and 
the riding in the second chariot, are equally in ac- 
cordance with the manners of the country. The 
meaning of what was cried before him has not Leen 
satisfactorily determined.4 We are told that Pharaoh 


named Joseph Zapbnath-paaneah (xli. 45) (MET 
M3IY], VorOoupashy), the signification of which 





Khamaseen. 2. The spring hot winds are southerly. 
3. They do not last fifty days. 4. They are not calied 
Chamsin (Khamseen) or Khamdseen. 5. They prevail, 
usually for three days at a time, during the srven 
wecks (49 days) following Easter, vulgarly called in 
Egypt Khamdseen, which is a plural of Khamseen, a 
term applied in the singular to neither winds por 
period, though they are not strictly confined to this 
fluctuating period. 6 They have no relation to the 
S8amoom, which occurs in any hot weather, and seldcm 
lasts more than # quarter of an hour. 7. The Samoosn 
is not peculiar to Arabia. 

b We only know that Joseph was two years in prison 
after the liberation of the chief of the cupbearers. The 
preponderance of evidence, however, seems in favor of 
supposing that he was longer in prison than in Pod- 
phar’s house. 

¢ The signet was of so much importance with the 
ancient Egyptian kings that their names (except 


‘perhaps in the earliest period) were always inclosaed 


in an oval which represented an elongated rignet- 

d We do not here except Bunsen's etymology (Brded- 
werk, ad loc.), for we doubt that the root bears tbe 
signification he gives it, and think the constructiar 
inadmissible. 
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ia doubtful. [See ZAPHNATH-PAANFAR.] He! wife, Hebrew names, still less, names signifying bis 


also “ gave hin to wife Asenath daughter of Poti- 
pherah, priest [or ‘prince,’ 775] of On” (ver. 


45). Whether Joseph's father-in-law were priest or 
prince cannot, we think, be determined,® although 
the former seems more likely, since On was a very 
priestly city, and there is no good reason to think 
that a priest would have been more exclusive than 
any other Evyptian functionary. His name. im- 
plying devotion to Ra, the principal object of 
worship at On, though, as already noticed, appro- 
priate to any citizen of that place, would be espe- 
cially eo to a priest. [Poriritar.] It is worthy 
of remark that On appears to have been the capital, 
and seems to have been certainly the religious 
capital, as containing the great temple, of Apepee, 
a shepherd-king, probably of the same line as 
Joseph's Pharaoh. (Select Papyrt; Brugsch, 
Leitechrift d. Deutsch. Morgenlanud, Gesellschaft.) 
The name of Joseph's wife we are dispused to con- 
sider to be Hebrew. [AsENATH.] 

Joseph's history, as governor of Egypt, shows 
him in two relations, which may be here separately 
considered. We shall first speak of his adminis- 
tration of the country, and then of his conduct to 
his brethren. In one respect, as bearing upon 
Joseph's moral character, the two subjects are 
closely connected, but their details may be best 
treated apart, if we keep this important aspect con- 
stantly in view. 

Joseph's first act was to go “ throughout all the 
land of Egypt" (ver. 46). During “the seven 
plenteous years" there was a very abundant produce, 
and he gathered the fifth part, as he had advised 
Pharaoh, and laid it up. The narrative, according 
to Semitic usage, speaks as though he had taken 
the whole produce of the country, or the whole 
surplus produce (ver. 48); but a comparison with 
a paraHel passage shows that our explanation must 
be correct (ver. 34, 35). The abundance of this 
store is evident from the statement that ‘ Joseph 
gathered corn as the sand of the sea, very much, 
until he left numbering; for [it was] without num- 
ber” (ver. 49). The representations of the monu- 
ments, which show that the contents of the gran- 
aries were accurately noted by the scribes when 
they were filled, well illustrate this passaze. 

Before the years of famine Asenath bare Joseph 
two sons, of whom we read that he named * the 
firstborn Manasseh [a forgetter}: lor God [said 
he] hath made me forget all my toil, and all my 
father's house. And the name of the second called 
he Ephraim [fruitful?];° For God hath caused 
me to be fruitful in the land of my affliction (50- 
52). Though, aa was natural, the birth of a son 
made Joseph feel that he had at last found a home, 
that his father's house was no longer his home, yet 
it was not in utter forgetfulness of his country that 
he wave this and the other, both born of his Kgyptian 


@ The very old opinion that Jr7D means prince 
as well as priest has been contradicted by Gesenius, 
but not disproved. 

b It may be remarked, as indicating that Joseph's 
family did not mafntain an Egyptian mode of life, that 
Manasseh took an Aramitess as a concubiue (1 Chr. 
vii. 14). This happened in his father's lifetime: for 
Joseph lived to sve the children of Machir the son of 
this concubine (Gen. |. 23). 

¢ The derivation of Ephraim can scarcely be 
doubted, although there is difficulty in determining 


devotion to the God of his fathers. 

When the seven good years had passed, the fam- 
ine began. We read that “the dearth was in all 
lands; but in all the land of Evypt there was bread. 
And when all the land of Egypt was famished, the 
people cried to Pharaoh for bread: and Pharaoh 
said unto all the Egyptians, Go unto Joseph, what 
he saith to you, do. And the famine was over all 
the face of the earth. And Joseph opened all the 
storehouses [lit. ‘all wherein ' was], and sold unto 
the Kgyptians; and the famine waxed sure in the 
land of Egypt. And all countries came into kgypt 
to Joseph for to buy [corn]; because that the fiam- 
ine was [so] sore in all lands ’’ (ver. 54-57). ‘The 
expressions here used do not require us to suppose 
that the famine extended beyond the countries 
around Egypt, such as Palestine, Syria, and Arabia, 
as well as some part of Africa, although of course 
it may have Leen more widely experienced. It may 
be observed, that although famines in Egypt depend 
immediately upon the failure of the inundation, 
and in other countries upon the failure of rain, yet 
that, as the rise of the Nile is caused by heavy 
rains in Ethiopia, an extremely dry season there 
and in Palestine would produce the result described 
in the sacred narrative. It must also be recullected 
that Evypt was anciently the granary of neighbor- 
ing countries, and that a famine there would cause 
first scarcity, and then famine, around. amines 
are not very unfrequent in the history of Egypt; 
but the famous seven years’ famine in the reign of 
the Fatimee Khaleefeh El-Mustansir-b-illih is the 
only known parallel to that of Joseph: of this an 
account is given under FAMINE. Early in the 
time of famine, Joseph's brethren came to buy 
corn, a part of the history which we mention here 
only as indicating the liberal policy of the governor 
of Exypt, by which the storehouses were opened to 
all buyers of whatever nation they were. 

After the famine had lasted for a time, apparently 
two years, there was “no bread in all the land; 
for the famine [was] very sore, so that the land of 
Egypt and [all] the land of Canaan fainted by 
reason of the famine. And Joseph gathered up 
all the money that was found in the land of Egypt, 
and in the land of Canaan, for the corn which they 
bought: and Joseph brought the money into Pha- 
raoh’s house’? 4 (xlvii. 13, 14). When all the 
money of Egypt and Canaan was exhausted, barter 
became necessary. Joseph then obtained all the 
cattle of Evypt,¢ and in the next year, all the land, 
except that of the priests, and apparently, as a con- 
sequence, the Egvptians themselves. He demanded, 
however, only a fifth part of the produce as Pha- 
raoh’s right. It has been attempted to trace this 
enactment of Joseph in the fragments of Egyptian 
history preserved by profane writers, but the result 
has not been satisfactory. Even were the latter 
sources trustworthy as to the early period of Egyp- 
it. This difficulty we may perhaps partly attribute to 
the pointing. 

d It appears from this narrative that purchase by 
money was, in Joseph's time, the general practice in 
Egypt. The representations of the mouuments show 
that in early times money was abundant, not coined, 
but, in the form of rings of gold and silver, weighed 
out when purchases were made. 

e It does not appear whether, after the money of 
Canaan was exhausted, Joseph made conditions with 
the Canaunites like those he had made with the Egyp- 
tians. 
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tian history, it would be difficult to determine the' of all the land, and the Egyptians themselves, be 


age referred to, as the actions of at least two kings 
are ascribed by the Greeks to Sesostris, the king 
particularized. Herodotus says that, according to 
the Egyptians, Sesostris ‘‘ made a division of the 
soil of Egypt among the inhabitants, assigning 
equare plots of ground of equal size to all, and ob- 
taining his chief revenue from the rent which the 
holders were required to pay him every year”? (ii. 
109). Elsewhere he speaks of the priests as hav- 
ing no expenses, being supported by the property 
of the temples (37), but he does not assign to Se- 
sostris, as has been rashly supposed, the exemption 
from taxation that we may reasonably infer. Dio- 
dorus Siculus ascribes the division of Egypt into 
nomes to Sesostris, whom he calls Sesodsis. Tak- 
ing into consideration the general character of the 
information given by Herodotus, respecting the 
history of Egypt at periods remote from his own 
time, we are not justified in supposing anything 
more than that some tradition of an ancient allot- 
ment of the soil by the crown among the popula- 
tion was current when he visited the country. The 
testimony of Diodorus is of far less weight. 

The evidence of the narrative in Genesis seems 
favorable to the theory we support that Joseph 
ruled Egypt under a shepherd-king. It appears to 
have been his policy to give Pharaoh absolute power 
over the Egyptians, and the expression of their 
gratitude — “ Thou hast saved our lives: let us find 
grace in the sight of my Lord, and we will be 
Pharaoh's servants ’’ (xlvii. 25) — seems as thouch 
they had been heretofore unwilling subjects. The 
removing the people to cities probably means that 
in that time of suffering the scattered population 
was collected into the cities for the more convenient 
distribution of the corn. 

There is a notice, in an ancient Egyptian inscrip- 
tion, of a famine which has been supposed to be 
that of Joseph. The inscription is in a tomb at 
Benee-Hasan, and records of Amenee, a governor 
of a district of Upper Egypt, that when there were 
years of famine, his district was supplied with food. 
This was in the time of Sesertesen [., of the XIIth 
Dynasty. It has been supposed by Baron Bunsen 
(Egypt's Place, iti. 334) that this must be Joseph’s 
famine, but not only are the particulars of the 
record inapplicable to that instance,? but the ca- 
lamity it relates was never unusual in Egypt, as its 
ancient inscriptions and modern history equally 
testify.® 

Joseph’s policy towards the subjects of Pharaoh 
is important in reference to the forming an esti- 
mate of his character. It displays the resolution 
and breadth of view that mark his whole career. 
He perceived a great advantage to be gained, and 
he lost no part of it. He put all Egypt under 
Pharaoh. First the money, then the cattle, last 


@ Baron Buneen’s quotation, ' When, in the time 
of Sesortosis I., the great famine prevuiled in all the 
other districts of Egypt, there was corn in mine”’ 
(Egypt's Piace, 1. c.), is nowhere in the original. See 
Birch in Tyansactions R. Soc. Lit. 2d Ser. v. Pt. ii. 
232, 233; Brugsch, Histoire d' Egypte, 1. 58. 

6 Dr. Brugsch remarks on this inscription: * La 
dernitre partie de cette curieuse Inscription ot Amenj, 
se reportant a une famine qui avait Neu pendant les 
annees de son gouvernement, se fait un panégyrique 
d’avoir prévenu les malheurs de Ja disette auns se par- 
tialiser, a attiré la plus grande attention de ceux qui 


exme the property of the sovereign, and that toc 
by the voluntary act of the people, without ary 
pressure. This being effected, he exercised a great 
act of generosity, and required only a fifth of the 
produce as a recognition of the rights of the crown. 
Of the wisdom of this policy there can be no duubt. 
Its justice can hardly be questioned when it is 
borne in mind that the Egyptians were not forcibly 
deprived of their liberties, and that when they had 
been given up, they were at once restored. We 
do not know all the circumstances, but if, as we 
may reasonably suppose, the people were warned 
of the famine and yet made no preparation during 
the years of overflowing abundance, the govern- 
ment had a clear claim upon its subjects for having 
taken precautions they had neglected. In any case 
it may have been desirable to make a new allotment 
of land, and to reduce an unequal system of taxa- 
tion to a simple claim to a fifth of the produce. 
We have no evidence whether Joseph were in this 
matter divinely aided, but we cannot doubt that, if 
not, he acted in accord with a judgment of great 
clearness in distinguishing good and evil. 

We have now to consider the conduct of Joseph 
at this time towards his brethren and his father. 
Early in the time of famine, which prevailed equally 
in Canaan and Egypt, Jacob reproved his helpless 
sons and sent them to Egypt, where he knew there 
was corn to be bought. Benjamin alone he kept 
with him. Joseph was now governor, an Egyptian 
in habits and speech, for like all men of lange mind 
he had suffered no scruples of prejudice to make 
him a stranger to the people he ruled. In his 
exalted station he labored with the zeal that he 
showed in all his various charges, presiding himself 
at the sale of corn. We read: “And the sons 
of Israel came to buy [corn] among those that 
came; for the famine was in the land of Canaan. 
And Joseph, the governor over the land, he [it was] 
that sold to all the people of the land; and Joseph's 
brethren came, and Lowed down themselves betore 
him [with] their faces to the earth " (xlii. 5, 6). 
His brethren did not know Joseph, grown from the 
boy they had sold into a man, and to their e;es an 
FEyvyptian, while they must have been scarcely 
changed, except from the-effect of time, which 
would have been at their ages far less marked. 
Joseph remembered his dreams, and behaved to 
them as a stranger, using, as we afterwards learn, 
an interpreter, and spoke hard words to them. and 
accused them of being spies. In defending them- 
selves they thus spoke of their household. © Thr 
servants [are] twelve brethren, the sons of one man 
in the land of Canaan, and, behold, the youngest 
[is] this day with our father, and one [is] not” 
(13). Thus to Joseph himself they maintained 
the old deceit of his disappearance. Le at once 





de famine de ce pays. Cependant {] ne faut pas croire, 
que le roi Ousertésen I., sous le régne duquel une 
famine eut lieu en Egypte, soit le Pharaon de Joseph. 
ce qui n'est guére admissible, par suite de raisous 
chronologiques. Du reste ce nest pas la seule inscrip- 
tion qui fasse mention de la famine ; il en existe d'au- 
tres, qui datant de rois tout-d-fait différents, parleot 
du méme ficau et des mémes precautions prises pour 
le prévenir.”” — Histoire d’Ezypte, i. 66. We are 
glad to learn from this new work that Dr. Brugsch, 
though differing from us as to the Excdus, is disposed 
to hold Joseph to have governed Egypt under a Sher 


y voient, et nous sjoutons trés 4 propos, un pendant | herd-king (pp 79, 80). 


Se Vhistoire de Joseph en Egypte, et des sept années 
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desires to see his brother, first refusing that they 
should return withvut sending for and bringing 
Benjainin, then putting them in prison three days, 
but at last releasing them that they might take 
back corn, on the condition that one should be left 
as a hostage. ‘They were then stricken with re- 
morse, and saw that the punishment of their great 
crime was come upon them. ‘And they said one 
to another, We [are] verily guilty concerning our 
brother, in that we saw the anguish of his soul, 
when he besought us, and we would not hear; 
therefore is this distress come upon us. And Reu- 
ben answered them, saying, Spake I not unto you, 
saying, Do not sin against the child, and ye would 
not hear? therefore, behold, also his blood is re- 
quired. And they knew not that Joseph under- 
stood [them]; for an interpreter [was] between 
them. And he turned himself about from them, 
and wept; and returned to them again, and com- 
muned with them, and tvok from them Simeon, 
and bound him before their eyes’ (21-24). ‘Thus 
he separated one of them from the rest, as they 
had separated him from his father. Yet he restored 
their money in their sacks, and gave them provision 
for the way, besides the corn they had purchased. 
The discovery of the money terrified them and 
their father, who refused to let them take Benja- 
min. Yet when the famine continued, and they 
had eaten the supply, Jacob desired his sons to go 
aguin to Egypt. But they could not go without 
Benjamin. At the persuasion of Judah, who here 
appears as the spokesman of his brethren, Jacob 
was at last prevailed on to let them take him, 
Judah offering to be surety. It may be remarked 
that Keuben had made the same offer, apparently, 
at once after the return, when Jacob had withheld 
his consent, telling his father that he might slay 
his two sons if he did not bring back Benjamin 
(37, 38). Judah seems to have been put forward 
by his brethren as the most able, and certainly his 
after-conduct in Egypt would have justitied their 
choice, and his father's trusting him rather than 
the rest. Jacob, anxious for Benjamin, and not 
unmindfaul of Simeon, touchingly sent to the gov- 
ernor out of his scanty stock a little present of the 
best products of Palestine, as well as double money 
that his sons might repay what had been returned 
to them. 

When they had come into Egypt, Joseph’s 
brethren, as before, found him presiding at the 
sale of corn. Now that Benjamin was with them 
he told his steward to slay and make ready, for 
they should dine with him at noon. So the man 
brought them into Joseph's house. They feared, 
not knowing, as it seems, why they were taken to 
the house (xliii. 25), and perhaps thinking they 
miyht be imprisoned there. Joseph no doubt gave 
his command in Ezyptian, and apparently did not 
cause it to be interpreted to them. They were, 
however, encouraged by the steward, and Simeon 
was brought out to them. When Joseph came 
they brought him the present, again fulfilling his 
dreams, as twice they bowed before him. At the 
sight of Benjamin he was greatly affected. “ And 
he lifted up his eyes and saw his brother Benjamin, 
his mother's son, and said, [Is] this your younger 
brother, of whom ye spake unto me? And he said, 
God be gracious unto thee, my son. And Joseph 
made haste, for is bowels did yearn upon his 
brother, and he sought [where] to weep; and he 
entered into [his] chamber, and wept there. And 
be washed his face, and went out, and refrained 
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himself*’ (29-31). The description of Joseph's 
dinner is in accordance with the representations of 
the monuments. The governor and each of his 
guests were served separately, and the brethren 
were placed according to their age. But though 
the youngest thus had the lowest place, yet when 
Joseph sent messes from before him to his brethren, 
he showed his favor to Benjamin by a mess five 
times as large as that of any of them. ‘And they 
drank, and were merry with him "’ (32-34). It is 
mentioned that the Egyptians and Hebrews sat 
apart from each other, as to eat bread with the 
Hebrews was “an abomination unto the Egyp- 
tians’’ (32). The scenes of the Egyptian tombs 
show us that it was the custom for each person to 
eat singly, particularly among the great. that rueata 
were placed according to their right of precedence, 
and that it was usual to drink freely, men and even 
women being represented as overpowered with wine, 
probably as an evidence of the liberality of the en- 
tertainer. These points of agreement in matters 
of detail are well worthy of attention. There is no 
evidence as to the entertaining foreigners, but the 
generul exclusiveness of the Egyptians is in har- 
mony with the statement that they did not eat 
with the Hebrews. 

The next morning, when it was light, they left 
the city (for here we learn that Joseph's house was 
in a city), having had their money replaced in their 
sacks, and Joseph's silver cup put in Benjamin's 
sack. His steward was ordered to follow them, and 
say (claiming the cup), ‘* Wherefore have ye re- 
warded evil for good? [Is] not this [it] in which 
my lord drinketh, and whereby indeed he divineth ? 
Ye have done evil in so doing "’ (xliv. 4, 5). When 
they were thus accused, they declared that the 
guilty person should die, and that the rest should 
be hondmen. So the steward searched the sacka, 
and the cup was found in Benjamin’s sack; where- 
upon they rent their clothes, and returned to the 
city, and went to Joseph's house, and “ fell before 
him on the ground. And Joseph said unto them, 
What deed [is] this that ye have done? wot ye 
not that such a man as I can certainly divine?" 
Judah then, instead of protesting innocence, ad- 
mitted the alleged crime, and declared that he and 
his brethren were the governor's servants. But 
Joseph replied that he would alone keep him in 
whose hand the cup was found. Judah, not un- 
mindful of the trust he held, then laid the whole 
matter before Joseph, showing him that he could 
not leave Benjamin without causing the old man’s 
death, and as surety nobly offered himself as a 
bondman in his brother's stead. Then, at the 
touching relation of his father's love and anxiety, 
and, perhaps, moved by Judah's generosity, the 
strong will of Joseph gave way to the tenderness 
he had so Jong felt, but restrained, and he made 
himself known to his brethren. If hitherto he had 
dealt severely, now he showed his generosity. He 
sent forth every one but his brethren. “ And 
he wept aloud. ... And Joseph snid unto his 
brethren, I [am] Joseph; doth my father yet live? 
And his brethren could not answer him; for they 
were troubled at his presence. And Joseph said 
unto his brethren, Come near to me, I pray you. 
And they came near. And he said, I [am] Joseph 
your brother, whom ye sold into Egypt. Now there- 
fore be not grieved, nor angry with yourselves, that 
ye sold me hither: for God did send me before you 
to preserve life. For these two years [hath] the 
famine [been} in the land: and yet (there are} five 
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years in the which [there shall] neither [le] earing 
nor hurvest. And God sent me before you to pre- 
serve you a posterity in the earth, and to save your 
lives by a great deliverance. So now [it was] not 
you [that] sent me hither, but God’ (xlv. 2-8). 
He then desired ‘them to bring his father, that be 
and all his offspring and flocks and herds might be 
preserved in the famine, and charged them to tell 
his father of his greatness and glory. “ And he 
fell upon his brother Benjamin's neck, and wept; 
and Benjamin wept upon his neck. Moreover he 
kissed all his brethren, and wept upon them ” (14, 
15). Pharaoh and his servants were well pleased 
that Joseph's brethren were come, and the king 
commanded him to send for his father according 
to his desire, and to take wagons for the women 
and children. He said, “ Also let not your eye 
spare your stuff; for the good of all the land of 
Egypt [is] yours ’’ (20). From all this we see how 
highly Joseph was regarded by Pharaoh and his 
court. Joseph then gave presents to his brethren, 
distinguishing Benjamin as before, and sent by 
them a present and provisions to his father, dis- 
missing them with this charge, ‘See that ye fall 
not out by the way ’’@ (24). He feared that even 
now their trials had taught them nothing. 

Joseph's conduct towards his brethren and his 
father, at this period, must be well examined before 
we can form a judgment of his character. We 
have no evidence that he was then acting under the 
Divine directions: we know indeed that he held 
that his being brought to Evypt was providentially 
ordered for the saving of his father’s house: from 
some points in the narrative, especially the matter 
of the cup, which he said that he used for divina- 
tion, he seems to have acted on his own judgment. 
Supposing that this inference is true, we have to 
ask whether his policy towards his brethren were 
founded on a resolution to punish them from resent- 
ment or a sense of justice, as well as his desire to 
secure his union with his father, or again, whether 
the latter were his sole object. Joseph had suffered 
the most grievous wrong. According to all but the 
highest principles of self-denial he would have been 
justitied in punishing his brethren as an injured 
person: according to these principles he would have 
been hound to punish them for the snke of justice, 
if only he could put aside a sense of personal injury 
in executing judgment. This would require the 
stronvest self-command, united with the deepest 
feeliny, self-command that could keep feeling under, 
and feeling that could subdue resentment, so that 
justice would be done impartially. ‘These are the 
two qualities that shine out most strongly in the 
noble character of Joseph. We helieve therefore 
that he punished his brethren, but did so simply 
as the instrument of justice, feeling all the while a 
brother's tenderness. It must be remembered what 
they were. Reuben and Judah, both at his selling 
and in the journeys into gypt, seem better than 
the rest of the elder brethren. But Reuben was 
guilty of a crime that was lightly punished by the 
loss of his birthright, and Judah was profligate and 
cruel. Even at the time of reconciliation Joseph 
saw, or thoucht, as his parting charge shows, that 
they were either not less wicked or not wiser than 
of old. After his father’s death, with the sus- 
picion of ungenerous and deceitiul men, they feared 
Joseph's vengeance, and he again tenderly assured 
them of his love for them. Joseph's conduct to 
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Jacob at this time can, we think, Le only explained 
by the supposition that he felt it was his duty to 
treat his brethren severely: otherwise bis delay and 
his causing distress to his father are inconsistent 
with his deep affection. The sending for Benjamir 
seems hard to understand, except we suppose that 
Joseph felt he was the surest link with his father, 
and perhaps that Jacob would more readily receive 
his testimony as to the lost son. 

There is no need here to speak largely of the 
rest of Joseph's history: full as it is of interest, it 
throws no new light upon his character. Jacob's 
spirit revived when he saw the wagons Joseph had 
sent. Encouraged on the way by a Divine vision, 
he journeyed into Egvpt with his whole house. 
‘And Joseph made ready his chariot, and went up 
to meet Israel his father, to Goshen, and presented 
himself unto him; and he fell on his neck, and 
wept on his neck a good while. And Israel said 
unto Joseph, Now let me die, since I have seen thy 
face, because thou [art] yet alive”? (xlvi. 29, 30). 
Then Jacob and his house abode in the land of 
Goshen, Joseph still ruling the country. Here 
Jacob, when near his end, gave Joseph a portion 
above his brethren, doubtless including the * pared 
of ground '* at Shechem, his future burying-place 
(comp. John iv. 5). Then he blessed his sons, 
Joseph most earnestly of all, and died in Egypt. 
“ And Joseph fell upon his father's face, and wept 
upon him, and kissed him" (1. 1). When he had 
caused him to be embalmed by “his servants the 
physicians ’’ he carried him to Canaan, and laid 
him in the cave of Machpelah, the burying-place 
of his fathers. Then it was that his brethren feared 
that, their father being dead, Joseph would punish 
them, and that he strove to remove their fears. 
From his being able to make the journey into 
Canaan with ‘a very reat company "’ (9), as well 
as from his living apart from his brethren and their 
fear of him, Joseph seems to have been still gov- 
ernor of Egypt. We know no more than that he 
lived **a hundred and ten years’’ (22, 26), having 
been more than ninety in Egypt; that he “saw 
Ephraim’s children of the third ’’ [generation], and 
that * the children also of Machir the son of Manas- 
seh were borne upon Joseph's knees"’ (23); and 
that dying he took an oath of his brethren that 
they should carry up his bones to the land of 
promise: thus showing in his latest action the faith 
(Heb. xi. 22) which had guided his whole life. 
Like his father be was embalmed, “and he was 
put in a coffin in I:gypt"’ (1. 26). His trust Moses 
kept, and laid the bones of Joseph in his inbent- 
ance in Shechem, in the territory of Ephraim his 
offspring. 

The character of Joseph is wholly composed of 
creat materials, and therefore needs not to be mi- 
nutely portrayed. We trace in it very little of that 
balance of good and evil, of strength and weakness, 
that marks most things human, and do not any- 
where distinctly discover the results of the conflict 
of motives that generally occasions such great dif- 
ficulty in judging men’s actions. We have as full 
an account of Joseph as of Abraham and Jacob, 8 
fuller one than of Isaac: and if we compare ther 
histories, Joseph’s character is the least marked by 
wrong or indecision. His first quality seems to 
have been the greatest resolution. He not only 
believed faithfully, but could endure patiently, and 
could command equally his good and evil passions. 
Hence his strong sense of duty, his zealous work, 
his strict justice, his clear discriminativo of good 
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and evil. Like all men of vigorous character, he 
loved power, but when he had gained it he used it 
with the greatest generosity. He seenis to have 
striven to get men unconditionally in his power 
that he might confer benefits upon them. Gen- 
erosity in conferring benefits, as well as in forgiving 
injuries, is one of his distinguishing characteristics. 
With this strength was united the deepest tender- 
ness. He was easily moved to tears, even weeping 
at the first sight of his brethren after they had 
sold him. His love for his father and Benjamin 
was not enfeebled by years of separation, nor by his 
great station. ‘The wise man was still the same as 
the true youth. These great qualities explain his 
power of governing and administering, and his ex- 
traordinary flexibility, which enabled him to suit 
himself to each new position in life. ‘The last 
characteristic to make up this great character was 
modesty, the natural result of the others. 

In the history of the chosen race Joseph occupies 
a very high place as an instrument of Providence. 
He was “sent before” his people, as he himself 
knew, to preserve them in the terrible famine, and 
to settle them where they could multiply and prosper 
in the interval before the iniquity of the Canaanites 
was full. In the latter days of Joseph’s life, he is 
the leading character among the Hebrews. He 
makes his father come into Egvpt, and directs the 
settlement. He protects his kinsmen. Dying, he 
reminds them of the promise, charging them to 
take his bones with them. Blessed with many 
revelations, he is throughout a God-taugnt leader 
of his people. In the N. T. Joseph is only men- 
tioned: yet the striking particulars of the persecu- 
tion and sale by his brethren, his resisting tempta- 
tion, his great degradation and yet greater exalta- 
tion, the saving of his people by his hand, and the 
confounding of his enemies, seem to indicate that 
he was a type of our Lord. He also connects the 
Patriarchal with the Gospel dispensation, as an 
instance of the exercise of some of the highest 
Christian virtues under the less distinct manifesta- 
tion of the Divine will granted to the fathers. 

The history of Joseph's posterity is given in the 
articles devoted to the tribes of EPHRAIM and 
Manassien. Sometimes these tribes are spoken 
of under the name of Joseph, which is even given 
to the whole Israelite nation. Ephraim is, how- 
ever, the common name of his descendants, for the 
division of Manasseh gave almost the whole political 
weight to the brother-tribe. That great people 
seeins to have inherited all Joseph's ability with 
none of his goodness, and the very knowledge of 
his power in E:zypt, instead of stimulating his off- 
spring to follow in his steps, appears only to have 
cunstantly drawn them into a hankering after that 
forbidden land which began when Jeroboam intro- 
duced the calves, and ended only when a treasonable 
alliance laid Samaria in ruins and sent the ten 
tribes into captivity. R. 8. P. 

* «Joseph's conduct towards his brethren and 
his father,’ prior to the disclosure in Egypt, is 
susceptible of a somewhat different interpretation 
from that which is offered in a preceding paragraph. 
The mental distress which the brothers endured, 
was both a deserved punishment and a needful dis- 
cipline, and it was a fitting retribution of Divine 
Providence that the injured brother should be the 
agent in inflicting it. Its evident justice, if not 
the motive for its infliction, may have well recon- 
ciled him to it, and his conviction of its necessity 
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reluctance to cause his honored father an ad Jitional 
pang, even though his sorrow would soon be turned 
into joy. ‘The assumed part which he acted, and 
the harsh tone which he adopted, were foreiyn te 
every sentiment of his heart, and it coat a violent 
strugvle with his noble nature, to bear this alien 
attitude to a point essential to the end which he 
had in view. And what was this end? Was it, 
as suggested above, to punish. his brethren ? — not 
indeed to gratify an unfraternal vindictiveness, but 
as a calm instrument of God's justice, and for their 
good. This effect was, doubtless, secured, but it 
seems to us that he had an object, apart from this, 
which dictated his policy, while he neither sought, 
nor desired, their punishment — willingly leaving 
that to the Being who had been his Protector. 

Before revealing himself to them, it was neces- 
sary for him to know whether they still cherished 
the feelings which had prompted their wicked treat- 
ment of him. Had he sought their punishment, 
or a mere personal triumph, he could have had it 
at an earlier period. ‘This he did not seek, but 
waited for the day, which he must have anticipated 
from the time of his elevation, when he could put 
them to the test, and ascertain if the way were 
open for the resumption of the lost relation — which 
he did desire with the longings of a filial and 
fraternal soul, intensified by the experience of an 
exile from home. ‘The hour has come, and he 
must now know whether they have repented of 
their wickedness towards him — whether the old 
rancor has been changed to contrition and tender- 
ness. Their relation to his own brother Benjamin, 
will furnish a decisive test. The partiality which 
the doting father had felt for himself, and which 
had cost him so dearly, would have inevitably 
passed over to the surviving son of the lamented 
Rachel, the son of his old age. Joseph cannot be 
certain that Benjamin is alive, or if living, that he 
is not persecuted — that, having the same pretext 
for it, their treatment of him has not been as 
treacherous and cruel as it was of himself. He 
must see them together and judge for himself, and 
learn whether their dispositions are changed. Their 
brief imprisonment and the detention of Simeon 
(the eldest next to Keuben, who was comparatively 
guiltless) were severe, but necessary, expedients to 
induce them to bring Benjamin, or rather, to deter 
them from coming without him, on their second 
visit, which would be equally a necessity with the 
first. 

The plan succeeds, and Benjamin arrives with his 
brothers. Joseph bestows special attentions upon 
him, and has the opportunity of observing whether 
their former envy survives. He finally causes him 
to be arrested as a thief, and proposing to retain 
him as a prisoner, bids the others return in peace 
to their father. Will they do it! They not merely 
abandoned Joseph — they sold him as a slave, and 
only not murdered him. Will they now simply 
desert Benjamin, and leave him to his fate? They 
did not scruple to shock their father with the 
tidings of Joseph’s death. Are they still so callous 
as to consent to return and tell him that Benjamin 
is gone also? They committed an enormous crime 
to rid themselves of the other favorite. Are they 
willing to be freed from this, without any culpable 
agency of their own? The result shows that their 
hearts are softened. The recollection of their in- 
justice to Joseph, has made them even tender of 
Benjamin. The sight of the suffering which they 
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careful of his feelinzs and sympathetically devoted 
to his happiness. The arrest of the youngest brings 
them all, with rent garments, into Joseph's presence, 
when Judah, the orator of the company, draws near 
and addresses his unknown brother in a strain 
which stands unequaled, perhaps, among recorded 
speeches, as an exhibition of pathetic eloquence. 
With entire artlessness he tells the whole story, 
and with the generous devotion of a true son and 
brother, asks leave to abide as a bondman “ instead 
of the lad,”’ “lest, peradventure, I see the evil that 
shall come on my father."’ 

Joseph, under Divine guidance, has refrained from 
& premature disclosure, and the fit time has fully 
come. He has no disposition to injure or reproach 
his brothers, or punish them in any way. He has 
put them to the test, as it was his duty to do, and 
satistied that their feelings are now right, the strug- 
gling emotions of his nature, long pent up, find an 
irrepressible vent. ‘Iroubled by the disclosure and 
unable to speak, he calms their agitation and seeks 
to soothe their self-upbraiding, thrice reminding 
them of the wisdoin of God's plan, which had been 
broader than theirs. This is followed by affectionate 
embraces, and the charge to hasten homeward with 
a reviving message to their aged father — sitting 
in his loveliness, day after day, in the door of his 
tent at Hebron, and anxiously waiting for tidings 
from Egypt. And years after, when on the decease 
of their father they humbly asked the forgiveness 
of their brother, he still comforted them with the 
reflection that God had overruled their conduct for 
good. From first to last, the narrative appears to 
us to countenance the view, which also seems to us 
most consonant with the eminent magnanimity of 
this noble Hebrew, that the leading design of his 
harsh policy was to subject them to a needful test, 
which the Lord used as a means of deepening their 
penitence, and that he gladly desisted, and with a 
brother's sympathy sought to assuage their bitter 
regrets, as soon as he was convinced that they were 
no longer false brothers, but true. 

We would further sugvest that the charge to 
them to “ fall not out by the way "’ on their return, 
does not necessarily indicate that he thought them 
“not less wicked or not wiser than of uld..’ Now 
that their associated guilt had been brought hoine 
to them, nothing was more natural than that 
they should seek to throw off individual responsi- 
bility. Reuben had already put in his exculpating 
ples, and the design of the charge was to turn 
them from unprofitable mutual criminations, and 
leal them to a devout recognition of the divine 
sovereignty and goodness. 

It is intimated above, that Joseph was not wholly 
acting under Divine direction. The divining cup 
may not be fully explicable; it plainly reveals an 
Egyptian superstition, but does not necessarily im- 
ply Joseph‘s participation in it, and the allusion 
must be construed by what is known of his life. If 
consunimate wisdom in plan and skill in execution, 
if a spirit beautiful in every relation, if the fruits 
of a manly and lovely piety, if a character as nearly 
faultless as has been delineated in human biography, 
be marks of Divine guidance, we must accord it to 
him, whose bow abode in strength and whose arms 
were made strong by the hands of the mighty God 
of Jacob. 

It is obvious to add, that the wisdom of the 
providential dealings, as related to the family in 
Hebron, was not less marked as related to Joseph 
‘n Egypt. The course of discipline through which 
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he passed was an indispensable qualification for the 
high service in reserve for him — enabling him to 
learn the most ditticult lesson, and be prepared to 
bear without injury one extreme of fortune, by 
having properly endured the other. Ss. W. 

* Ewald, in his Geschichte dex Volkes Terael. 
comments upon the statesmanship of Joseph in 
taking advantage of the pressure of famine to reduce 
the entire population to a tenantry of the crown, 
thus accomplishing without violence a great social 
revolution; —a statesmanship “careful at once of 
the weal of populous nations, and for the consolida- 
tion and increase of the royal authority, and win- 
ning its best victories through the combination of 
these seemingly opposite aims. By providently 
storing up in his garners supplies of corn sufficient 
for many years of possible scarcity, Joseph was 
enabled not only to secure to the people the present 
means of existence and the possibility of better 
times in future, but to establish a more solid organ- 
ization of government, such as a nation is very 
loath to accede to except in a time of overmastering 
necessity.”’ (Martineau's translation, p. £13.) 

The present state of Fgyptian chronology will 
hardly warrant the positive conclusions of Mr. 
Poole concerning the epoch of Joseph: and, there- 
fore, while his views are retained in the text, the 
data are here appended fur a more comprehensive 
view of the subject. The problem concerning the 
Israelites in Egypt is mixed with the question of 
the Hyksos whose date is still unsettled. Bunsen 
makes Joseph the Grand-vizir of Scsortosis, second 
king of the 12th Dynasty, about 2180 n. c., and 
200 years before the usurpation of the Hyksos; as 
the Hyksos were Semitic tribes, the Hebrews were 
undisturbed during their supremacy; but after their 
expulsion, the Israelites were reduced to forced 
labor as a means of consolidating the Pharaonic 
power. But this theory, which mukes the sojourn 
in Egypt outlast the coming and going of the 
Hyksos, prolongs the stay of the Israelites bevond 
the utmost stretch of our Biblical chronology. 
(Eqypts Place, vol. v. p. 68.) Brugsch regards 
the Hyksos as Ishmaelitish Arabs, who invaded 
Egypt about 2115 B. c. and ruled over the Delta 
for 511 years. ‘Taking the second Meneptah of the 
19th Dynasty, 1341-1321 B. c. for the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus, and computing backward 430 vears, 
he places Joseph in oftice under one of the Shep- 
herd kings. (/istoire d Egypte, i. 79.) Mr. Poole 
also makes the Pharaoh of Joseph one of the 
Shepherd kings in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, B. c. But if the Hebrews were in Ecypt 
under the Hyksos — though this may account for 
the favorable reception of Jacob, and the undis- 
turbed growth of his posterity in Goshen — it is 
not easy to imagine how so large a foreign popula- 
tion, of a kindred race with the Hyksos, was suf- 
fered to remain in the Delta when the Shepherds 
were expelled by the reviving native empire; and 
the notion that the Exodus of the Israelites and 
the expulsion of the Hyksos were the same event, 
has no foundation either in Egyptian or in Hebrew 
history. To meet this difficulty, Lepsius places 
the migration of Jacob into Egypt after the expul- 
sion of the Hyksos, with an interval sufficient for 
the fear of another Arab invasion to have died out, 
though the prejudice of the Egyptians against the 
nomadic “ shepherds’? remained. His dates are, 
for the expulsion of the Hyksos about 1591 B. c., 
the arrival of Jacob 1414, the Exodus 1314. (Ad- 
nigsluch.) But this brings the Exodus down to a 
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very late period, and reduces the sojourn in Egypt 
to one hundred years. Ewald, with his usual bold- 
ness in inventing an hypothesis to solve a ditticulty, 
conjectures that at the first, only a small portion 
of the Israelitish family followed Joseph into Eypt, 
— then under the rule of the Hyksos: that, at the 
expulsion of the latter, the Israelites took sides 
with the Ecyptians, and that Joseph then sum- 
moned [srael in a body out of Canaan, and estab- 
lished them in Goshen as a frontier-guard of the 
kingdom against any new attacks of the Hyksos.”’ 
In the date of the Hyksos invasion and the dura- 
tion of the Shepherd dynasties in Egypt, all these 
writers are substantially agreed. ‘They agree also 
in the main facts concerning Joseph as an histoncal 
person, and the residence of the Israelites in Egypt 
until the exodus under Moses. Even Ewald con- 
cedes that the * Blessing of Jacob’’ (Gen. xlix. 
22-26), from the complexion of the language and 
poetry, must be referred to pre-Mosaic times. ‘The 
order of the historical events is not strictly depend- 
ent upon chronology. J. P. T. 


2. Father of Igal who represented the tribe of 
Issachar among the spies (Num. xiii. 7). 

3. A lay Israelite of the family of Bani, who was 
compelled by Ezra to put away his foreign wife 
(Iizr. x. 42). In 1 Esdr. it is given as JosEPHUS. 

4. [Vat. Alex. FA.! omit.] Representative of 
the priestly family of Shebaniah, in the next gen- 
eration after the return from Captivity (Neh. xii. 
14). 

5. (‘Idongos; [in ver. 56, "Ilwofhp; in ver. 18, 

in. Iwonos; in ver. 60, Sin. Iwonpws Or wong 
es, Sin®*. Iwonros: Josephus). A Jewish ofticer 
deteated by Gorgias c. 164 B. Cc. (1 Mace. v. 18, 
56, 60). 

6. [Alex. Iwonwos: Josephus.}) In 2 Mace. 
viii. 22, x. 19, Joseph is named among the breth- 
ren of Judas Maccabreus apparently in place of 
John (Ewald, Gesch. iv. 384, note; Grimm ad 2 
Mace. viii. 22). The confusion of "Iwdyyns, 'Iw- 
oid, "Iwo%s is well seen in the various readings in 
Matt. xiii. 55. 

7. [laohp: Joseph.} An ancestor of Judith 
(Jud. viii. 1). BF. W. 

8. One of the ancestors of Christ (Luke iii. 30), 
son of Jonan, and the eighth generation from David 
inclusive, about contemporary therefore with king 
Ahaziah. 

9. [lwo but Tisch. Treg. and WLachm. 

mirg. "Iwony: Joseph.] Another ancestor of 
Christ, son of Judah or Abiud, and grandson of 
Joanna or Hananiah the son of Zerubbabel, Luke 
iii. 26. Alford adopts the reading Josek, a mis- 
take which seems to originate with the common 


confusion in Heb. MSS. between ©, and “J. 

10. Arother, [Luke iii. 24,] son of Mattathias, 
in the seventh generation before Joseph the hus- 
band of the Virgin. 

11. Son of Heli [Luke iii. 23], and reputed 
father of Jesus Christ. The recurrence of this 
name in the three above instances, once before, and 
twice after Zerubbabel, whereas it does not occur 
once in St. Matthew's genealovy, is a strong evi- 
dence of the paternal descent of Joseph the son of 
Heli, as traced by St. Luke to Nathan the son of 
David. 

All that is told us of Joseph in the N. T. may 
be summed up in a few words. He was a just 
man, and of the house and lineage of David, and 
was known as such by his contemporaries, who 
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called Jesus the son of David, :nd were disposed 
to own Him as Messiah, as being Joseph's son. 
The public registers also contained his name under 
the reckoning of the house of David (John i. 45; 
Luke iii. 23; Matt. i. 20; Luke ii. 4). He lived 
at Nazareth in Galilee, and it is probable that his 
family had been settled there for at least two pre- 
ceding generations, possibly from the time of 
Matthat, the common grandfather of Joseph and 
Mary, since Mary lived there too (Luke i. 26, 27). 
He espoused Mary, the daughter and heir of his 
uncle Jacob, and before he took her home as his 
wife received the angelic communication recorded 
in Matt. i. 20. It must have been within a very 
short time of his taking her to his home, that the 
decree went forth from Augustus Cresar which 
obliged him to leave Nazareth with his wife and 
go to Bethlehem. He was there with Mary and 
his first-born, when the shepherds came to see the 
babe in the manger, and he went with them to 
the Temple to present the infant according to the 
law, and there heard the prophetic words of Sim. 
eon, as he held him in his arms. When the wise 
men from the Kast came to Lethlehem to worship 
Christ, Joseph was there; and he went down to 
Egypt with them by night, when warned by an 
angel of the danger which threatened them; and 
on a second message he returned with them to the 
land of Israel, intendiny to reside at Bethlehem the 
city of David; but being afraid of Archelaus he 
took up his abode, as belore his marriage, at Naz- 
areth, where he carried on his trade as a carpenter. 
When Jesus was 12 years old, Joseph and Mary 
took him with thein to keep the Passover at Jeru- 
salem, and when they returned to Nazareth he 
continued to act as a father to the child Jesus, and 
was reputed to be so indeed. But here our knowl- 
edge of Joseph ends. ‘That he died before our 
Lord’s crucifixion is indeed tolerably certain by 
what is related John xix. 27. and perhaps Mark 
vi. 3 may imply that he was then dead. But where, 
when, or how he died. we know not. What was 
his age when he married, what children he had, 
and who was their mother, are questions on which 
tradition has been very busy, and very contradic- 
tory, and on which it affords no available iuforma- 
tion whatever. In fact the different accounts given 
are not traditions, but the attempts of different 
ages of the early Church to reconcile the narrative 
of the Gospels with their own opinions, and to give 
support, as they thought, to the miraculous concep- 
tion. It is not necessary to detail or examine these 
accounts here, as they throw light rather upon the 
history of those opinions during four or five centu- 
ries, than upon the history of Joseph. But it may 
be well to add that the origin of all the earliest 
stories and assertions of the fathers concerning 
Joseph, as e. g., his extreme old age, his having 
sons by a former wife, his having the custody of 
Mary given to him by lot, and so on, is to be found 
in the apocryphal Gospels, of which the earliest is 
the Protevangelium of St. James, apparently the 
work of a Christian Jew of the second century, 
quoted by Origen, and referred to by Clement of 
Alexandria and Justin Martyr (Tisechendorf, Proteg. 
xiii.). The same stories are repeated in the other 
apocryphal Gospels. The monophysite Coptic 
Christians are said to have first assicned a festival 
to St. Joseph in the Calendar, namely, on the 20th 
July, which is thus inscribed in a Coptic almanac: 
& Requies sancti senis justi Josephi fabri liynarii, 
Deipare Virginis Marise sponsi, qui pater Christi 
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vocari promeruit."” The apocryphal Historia Jo- 
sephi fubri lignarii, which now exists in Arabic, 
is thought by Tischendorf to have been originally 
written in Coptic, and the festival of Joseph is 
supposed to have been transferred to the Western 
Churches from the East as late as the year 1399.¢ 
The above-named history is acknowledged to be 
quite fabulous, though it belongs probably to the 
4th century. It professes to be an account given 
by our Lord himself to the Apostles on the Mount 
of Olives, and placed by thein in the library of 
Jerusalem. It ascribes 111 years to Joseph's life, 
and makes him old and the father of 4 sons and 2 
daughters before he espoused Mary. It is headed 
with this sentence: ‘ Benedictiones ejus et preces 
servent nos omnes, O fratres. Amen.’ The reader 
who wishes to know the opinion of the ancients on 
the obscure subject of Joseph's marriage, may con- 
eult Jerome's acrimonious tract Contra Helridium. 
He will see that Jerome highly disapproves the 
common opinion (derived from the apocryphal 
Gospels) of Joseph being twice married, and that 
he claims the authority of Ignatius, Polycarp, Ire- 
nseus, Justin Martyr, and “ many other apostolical 
men,”’ in favor of his own view, that our Lord's 
brethren were his cousins only, or at all events 
against the opinion of Helvidius, which had been 
held by Ebion, ‘Theodotus of Byzantium, and Val- 
entine, that they were the children of Joseph and 
Mary. Those who held this opinion were called 
Antidicomarianite, as enemies of the Virgin. 
(Epiphanius, Adv. Heres. 1. iii. t. ii. Hor. Ixxviii., 
also fer. li. See also Pearson on the Creed, Art. 
Virgin Mary; Mill, on the Brethren of the Lord; 
Calmet, de S. Joseph. S. Mar. Virg. conjuge; 
and for an able statement of the opposite view, 
Alford's nute on Mutt. xiii. 55; Winer, Realid. 
s. vv. Jesus and Joseph.) A. C. H. 

* 12. Joseph is the reading of the oldest MSS. 
(adopted by Lachmann, ‘Tischendorf, and ‘Tregelles, 
instead of Joses of the received text) in Matt. xiii. 
65, as the name of one of the brethren of our 
Lord. [Josxs, 2.] A. 

*13. Joseph (instead of Joses) is the proper 
name of Barnabas (Acts iv. 36) according to the 
oldest MSS. and the best critical editions. [JusEs, 
3.) , A 


JOSEPH OF ARIMATH}®’A [A. V. 
Arimathe’a] (‘Iwohd 6 &md 'Apimadalas), a rich 
and pious Israclite who had the privilege of per- 
forming the last offices of duty and affection to the 
body of our Lord. He is distinguished from other 
persons of the same name by the addition of his 
birth-place Arimathaa, a city supposed by Robin- 
son to be situated somewhere between Lydda and 
Nobe, now Beit Nubu, a mile northeast of Fulo 
(Bibl. Res. ii. 239-41, ili. 142). 

Joseph is denominated by St. Mark (xv. 43) an 
honorable councillor, by which we are probably to 
understand that he was a member of the Great 
Council, or Sanhedrim. He is further character- 
ized as ‘a good man anda just’ (Luke xxiii. 50), 
one of those who, bearing in their hearts the words 
of their old prophets, was waiting for the kingdom 
of God (Mark xy. 43; Luke ii. 25, 38, xxiii. 51). 
We are expressly told that. he did not “consent to 
the counsel and deed” of his colleagues in conspir- 





@ Calmet, however, places the admission of Joseph 
Into the calendar of the Western Church as early as 
before the year 90). See Tischendorf, ut sup. 
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ing to bring about the death of Jesus; but he 
seems to have lacked the courage to protest against 
their judgment. At all events we know that he 
shrank, through fear of his countrymen, from pro- 
fessing himself openly a disciple of our Lord. 
The awful event, however, which crushed the 
hopes while it excited the fears of the chosen dis- 
ciples, had the effect of inspiring him with a bold- 
ness and confidence to which he had before been a 
stranger. ‘The crucitixion seems to have wrought 
in him the same clear conviction that it wrought 
in the centurion who stood by the cross; for on 
the very evening of that dreadful day, when the 
triumph of the chief priests and rulers seened 
complete, Joseph “went in boldly unto Pilate and 
craved the body of Jesus.’? The fact is mexitioned 
by all four Evangelists. Pilate, having assured 
himself that the Divine Sufferer was dead, con- 
sented to the request of Joseph, who was thus 
rewarded for his faith and courage by the blessed 
privileye of consiguing to his own new tomb the 
body of his crucified Lord. In this sacred ottice 
he was assisted by Nicodemus, who, like hiniself, 
had hitherto been afraid to make open profession 


of his faith, but now disinissing his fears brought 
an abundant store of myrrh and aloes for the cm- 


balming of the body of his Lord according to the 


Jewish custom. 


These two masters in Israel then having enfolded 
the sacred body in the linen shroud which Joseph 
had bought, consigned it to a tomb hewn in a rock 
—a tomb where no buman corpse had ever yet 
been laid. 

It is specially recorded that the tomb was ina 


garden Lelonging to Joseph, and close to the place 
of crucifixion. 


The minuteness of the narrative seems purposely 


designed to take away all ground or pretext for any 


rumor that might be spread, after the Resurrection, 
that it was some other, not Jesus himself, that Lad 
risen from the grave. But the burial of Jesus in 
the new private sepulchre of the rich man of Ari- 
mathea must also be regarded as the fulfillment 
of the prophecy of Isaiah (liii. 9): according to the 
literal rendering of Bishop Lowth, “with the rich 
man was his tomb.” Nothing, but of the merest 
legendary character, is recorded of Joseph, beyond 
what we read in Scripture. There is a traditicn, 
surely a very improballe one, that he was of the 
number of the seventy disciples. Another, whether 
authentic or not, deserves to le mentioned as gen- 
erally current, namely — that Joseph, being sent 
to Great Britain by the Apostle St. Philip, about 
the year 63, settled with his brother disciples at 
Glastonbury, in Somersetshire; and there erected 
of wicker-twigs the first Christian oratory in Eng- 
land, the parent of the majestic abbey which was 
afterwards founded on the same site. The lecal 
guides to this day show the miraculous thorn (said 
to bud and lLlossom every Christmas-day) that 
sprung from the staff which Joseph stuck in the 
ground as he stopped to rest hiniself on the hill 
top. (See Dugdale’s Afonusticon, i. 1; and Hearne, 
Mist. and Ant. of Glistonbury ; Assemann, Bid. 
Orient. iii. 319.) Winer refers to + monograph 
on Joseph — Broemel, Diss. de Jiveepho Arinuth. 
Viteb. 1683, 4to. E. H....8 
JO’SEPH, called BAR’SABAS [or Bar- 
BAB’BAS, Lachm. Tisch. Treg.], and surnamed 
Justus; one of the two persons chosen by the se 
sembled church (Acts i. 23) as worthy to fill the 
place in the Apostolic company from which Judas 
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had fallen. He, therefore, had been a companion 
of the disciples all the time that they fullowed 
Jesus, from his haptism to his ascension. 

Papias (ap. Euseb. HM. £. iii. 39) calls him Jus- 
tus Barsabas, and relates that having drunk some 
deadly poison he, through the grace of the Lord, 
sustained no harm. Eusebius (//. &. i. 12) states 
that he was one of the seventy disciples. He is to 
be distinguished from Joses Barnabas (Acts iv. 36) 
and froin Judas Barsabas (Acts xv. 22). The sig- 
nification of Barsabas is quite uncertain. Light- 
foot (f/or. Hebr. Acts i. 23) gives five possible 
interpretations of it, namely, the son of conversion, 
of quiet, of an oath, of wisdom, of the old man. 
He prefers the last two; and suggesta that Joseph 
Barsabas may be the same as Joses the son of Al- 
phzus, and that Judas Harsabas may be his brother | . 
the Apostle.¢ W. T. B. 


JOSE’PHUS (Idéangos; [Vat. Soanmos: 
Josephus}), 1 Eadr. ix. 34. (Josep, 3.] 


JO’SES (lIwohs [or twos; Lachm. Tisch. 
Treg.] Alford ‘Ingovs; ‘lwo [or ‘Iwoy] is the 
genitive case: [Jcaus]). 1. Son of Eliezer, in the 
genealogy of Christ (Luke iii. 29), 15th generation 
from David, t. ¢. about the reign of Manasseh. 

* The A. V. gives the name as JosE, which is 
merely the form of the genitive case. 

2. [In Matt. xiii. 55, Lachm. Tisch. Treg. 
"Iwofp: and so Sin. in Mark vi. 3; Tisch. reads 
"Iwaf@ also in Matt. xxvii. 56: Juseph.J Que 
of sig Lord's brethren (Matt. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 
3). His name connects -him with the preceding. 
For the inquiry who these brethren of the Lord 
were, see JAMES. All that appears with certainty 
from Scripture is that his mother’s name was Mary, 
and his brother's James (Matt. xxvii. 56; (Mark 
xv. 40, 47]). 


3. [Lachm. Tisch. Treg. ‘Iwcfdm: Joseph.) 
JosEs [or Josepn] Bar’nanas (Acts iv. 36). 
(Barxanas. ] A. C. H. 


JO'SHAH (TDN [perh. Jehovah lets dwell, 


Ges.]: "Iwola; [Vat. Iwoea;] Alex. Iworas: 
Jost), a prince of the house of Simeon, son of 
Amaziah, and connected with the more prosperous 
branch of the tribe, who, in the days of Hezekiah, 
headed 1 marauding expedition against the peace- 
able Hamite shepherds dwelling in Gedor, exter- 
minated them, and occupied their pasturage (1 Chr. 
iv. 34, 38-41). . 
JOSH’APHAT (O5W [Jehovah judges): 
"Ieoapdr; FA.1 lwoadas: Josaphat), the Mith- 
nite, one of David's guard, apparently selected from 
among the warriors from the east of Jordan (1 
Chr. xi. 48). Buxtorf (Lex. Tulm. col. 1284) 
gives Mathnan as the Chaldee equivalent of Ba- 
shan, by which the latter is always represented in 
the Targ. Onk.; and if this were the place which 
gave Joshaphat bis surname, he was probably a 
Gadite. In the Syriac, Joshaphat and Uzziah (ver. 
44) are interchanged, and the latter appears as 
“ Axi of Anathoth.” 


@ * Barsabas, says Meyer, is a patronymic (son of 
Soba), and Justus a Roman surname such as Jews 
often adopted at that time (Apostelyesch. 1.23). H. 

& It has been questioned whether the Captain of 
the Lord's Host was a created being or not. Dr. W. 
fl. Mill discusses this point at full length and with 
great learning sn decides in favor of the former al- 
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JOSHAVI‘/AH (mw (Jehorah makes to 


dwell, Ges.]: * "Iwala; [Vat. FA.) Iwoeia: Jo 
saia), the son of K]naam, and one of David's 
guards (1 Chr. xi. 46). The LXX. make him the 


son of Jerihai, by reading 23 for ‘23. ‘The 


name appears in eight, and probably nine, different 
forms in the MSS. collated by Kennicott. 
JOSHBEK’ASHAH (WOW: ‘lec Ba- 
gaxd; [Vat. le:Bagaxa, Baxara:] Alex. XeBa- 
xatray, [lerBaxaray:] Jesbucasst), head of the 
16th course of musicians. [JESHARELAI.) He 
belonged to the house of Heman (1 Chr. xxv. 4, 
24). (A. C. HL] 


JOSHUA (pwr: "Incous: Jesua 
i. e. whose help is Jehovah, Ges., or rather “Gud 
the Saviour,” Pearson, On the C -eed, Art. IT., p. 
89, ed. 1843: on the import of his name, and the 
change of it from Oshea or Hoshea, Num. xiii. 
16 = “ welfare '’ or * salvation,’’ see Pearson, é. c.: 
it appears in the various forms of Hosta, Ostika, 
JEHOSHUA, JESNUA, and JEsus). 1. The son of 
Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim (1 Chr. vii. 27). 
The future captain of invading hosts grew up a 
slave in the brick-fields of Egypt. Born about the 
time when Moses fied into Midian, he was aman of 
nearly forty years when he saw the ten plagues, and 
shared in the hurried triumph of the Exodus. 
The keen eye of the aged Lawgiver soon discerned in 
Hoshea those qualities which might be required in 
a colleague or successor to himself. He is men- 
tioned first in connection with the fight against 
Amalek at Rephidim, when he was chosen (Ex. 
xvii. 9) by Moses to lead the Israelites. When 
Moses ascended Mount Sinai to receive for the first 
time (compare Ex. xxiv. 13, and xxxiii. 11) the two 
Tables, Joshua, who is called his minister or ser- 
vant, accompanied him part of the way, and was 
the first to accost him in his descent (Ex. xxxii. 17). 
Soon afterwards he was one of the twelve chiefs 
who were sent (Num. xiii. 17) to explore the land 
of Canaan, and one of the two (xiv. 6) who gave 
an encouraging report of their journey. The 40 
years of wandering were almost passed, and Joshua 
was one of the few survivors, when Moses, shortly 
before his death, was directed (Num. xxvii. 18) to 
invest Joshua solemnly and publicly with definite 
authority, in connection with Eleazar the priest, over 
the people. And after this was done, God Himself 
gave Joshua a charge by the mouth of the dying 
Lawgiver (Deut. xxxi. 14, 23). 


Under the direction of God again renewed (Josh 
i. 1), Joshua, now in his 85th year (Joseph. Ant. v. 
1, § 29), assumed the command of the people at 
Shittim, sent spies into Jericho, crossed the Jordan, 
fortified a camp at Gilgal, circumcised the people, 
kept the passover, and was visited by the Captain © 
of the Lord’s Host. <A miracle made the fall of 
Jericho more terrible to the Canaanites. A mirac- 
ulous repulse in the first assault on Ai impressed 
upon the invaders the warning that they were the 
instruments of a holy and jealous God. Ai fell: 


ternative (On the Historical Character of St. Luke's 
First Ciapter, Camb. 1841, p. 92). ButJ. G. Abicht 
(De Duce Exerettus, §c., ap. Nov. Thes. Theologrev- 
philolog. i. 503) is of opinion that He was the um 
created Angel, the Son of God. Compare also I'feiffer 
Diff. Script. Loc. p. 178. 
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and the law was inscribed on Mount. Ebal, and read 
by thei leader in the presence of all [srael. 

The treaty which the fear-stricken Gibeonites 
obtained deceitiully was generously respected by 
Joshua. It stimulated and brought to a point the 
hostile movements of the five confederate chiefs of 
the Amorites. Joshua, aided by an unprecedented 
hailstorm, and a miraculous prolongation of the 
day, obtained a decisive victory over them at Mak- 
kedah, and proceeded at once to subjugate the 
routh country as far as Kadesh-barnea and Gaza. 
He returned to the camp at Gilgal, master of half 
of Palestine. 

In another campaign he marched to the waters 
of Merom, where he met and overthrew a confed- 
eracy of the Canaanitish chiefs in the north, under 
Jabin king of Hazor ; and in the course of a pro- 
tracted war he led his victorious soldiers to the gates 
of Zidon and into the Valley of Lebanon under Her- 
mon. In six years, six nations with thirty-one 
kings swell the roll of his conquests; and amongst 
others the Anakim — the old terror of Israel — are 
specially recorded as destroyed everywhere except in 
Philistia. It must be borne in mind that the ex- 
tensive conquests of Joshua were not intended to 
achieve and did not achieve the complete extirpa- 
tion of the Canaanites, many of whom continued 
to occupy isolated strongholds throughout the 
land. 

Joshua, now stricken in years, proceeded in con- 
junction with Eleazar and the heads of the tribes 
to complete the division of the conquered land; and 
when all was allotted, Timnath-serah in Mount 
Ephraim was assigned by the people as Joshua's 
peculiar inheritance. The Tabernacle of the con- 
gregation was established at Shiloh, six cities of 
refuge were appointed, forty-eight cities assigned to 
the Levites, and the warriors of the traus-Jordanic 
tribes dismissed in peace to their homes. 

After an interval of rest, Joshua convuked an as- 
sembly from all Israel. He delivered two solenin 
addresses reminding them of the marvelous fulfill- 
ment of God's promises to their fathers, and warn- 
ing them of the conditions on which their prosperity 
depended; and lastly, he caused them to renew 
their covenant with God, at Shechem, a place al- 
ready famous in connection with Jacob (Gen. xxxv. 
4), and Joseph (Josh. xxiv. 32). 

He died at the age of 110 years, and was buried 
in his own city, Timnath-serah. 

Joshua's life has been noted as one of the very 
few which are recorded in history with some fullness 
of detail, yet without any stain upon them. In 
his character have been traced, under an oriental 
garb. such features as chiefly kindled the imagina- 
tion of western chroniclers and poets in the Mid- 
dle Aves: the character of a devout warrior, blame- 
less and fearless, who has been taught by serving 
as a youth how to command as a man; who earns 
by manly vigor a quiet honored old age; who 
combines strength with gentleness, ever looking up 
for and obeying the Divine impulse with the sim- 
plicity of a child, while he wields creat power and 
directs it calmly, and without swerving, to the 
accomplishment. of a high unselfish purpose. 

All that part of the book of Joshua which re- 
lates his personal history seems to be written with 
the unconscious, vivid power of an eye-witness. 
We are not merely taught to look with a distant 
reverence upon the first man who bears the name 
which is above every name. We stand by the side 
of one who is admitted to hear the werds of God, 
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and see the vision of the Almighty. The image 
of the armed warrior is before us as when in the 
sight of two armies he lifted up his spear over un- 
guarded Ai. We see the majestic presence which 
inspired all Israel (iv. 14) with awe; the mild 
father who remonstrated with Achan; the calm, 
dignified judge who pronounced his sentence; the 
devout worshipper prostrating himself before the 
Captain of the Lord's host. We see the lonely 
man in the height of his power, separate from 
those about him, the last survivor, save one, of a 
famous generation; the honored old man of many 
deeds and many sufferings, gathering his dying 
energy for an attempt to bind his people more 
closely to tne service of God whom he had so long 
served and worshipped, and whom he was ever 
learning to know more and more. 

The great work of Joshua's life was more ex- 
citing but less hopeful than that of Moses. He 
gathered the first fruits of the autumn harvest 
where his predecessor had sown the seed in spring. 
It was a hiezh and hopeful task to watch beside the 
cradle of a mighty nation, and to train its early 
foutsteps in laws which should last for centuries. 
And it was a fit end to a life of expectation to gaze 
with longing eyes from Pisgah upon the Land of 
Promise. But no such brightness gleamed upon 
the calm close of Joshua's life. Solemn words, and 
dark with foreboding, fell from him as he sat “ un- 
der the oak that was by the sanctuary of the Lord 
in Shechem."” The excitement of his battles was 
past ; and there had grown up in the mind of the 
pious leader a consciousness that it is the tendency 
of prosperity and success to make a people wanton 
and worldly-minded, idolaters in spirit if not in 
act, and to alienate them from God. 

Holy Scripture itself suggests (Heb. iv. 8) the 
consideration of Joshua as a type of Christ. Many 
of the Christian Fathers have enlarged upon this 
view ; and Bishop Pearson, who has collected their 
opinions (On the Creed, Art. ii, pp. 87-90, and 
94-96, ed. 1843), points out the following and 
many other typical resemblances: (1) the name 
common to both; (2) Joshua brings the people of 
God into the land of promise, and divides the land 
among the tribes; Jesus brings his people into the 
presence of God, and assigns to them their man- 
sions; (3) as Joshua succeeded Moses and com- 
pleted his work, so the Gospel of Christ succeeding 
the Law, announced One by whom all that believe 
are justified from all things from which we could 
not be justified by the Law of Moses (Acts xiii. 
39): (4) as Joshua the minister of Moses renewed 
the rite of circumcision, so Jesus the minister af 
the circumcision brought in the circunicision of the 
heart (Rom. xv. 8, fi. 29). 

The treatment of the Canaanites by their Jewish 
conquerors is fully discussed by Dean Graves (Ua 
the Pentuteuch, pt. 3, lect. i.). He concludes that 
the extermination of the Canaanites was justified Ly 
their crimes, and that the employment of the Jews 
in such extermination was quite consistent with 
yod’s method of governing the world. Prof. Fair- 
bairn ( Typology of Scripture, bk. iii. ch. 4. § 1. ed. 
1854) argues with great force and candor in favor 
of the complete agreement of the principles on 
which the war was carried on by Joshua with the 
principles of the Christian dispensation. 

Among the supernatural occurrences in the Bfe 
of Joshua, none has led to so much discussion as 
the prolongation of the day of the battle of Mak- 
kedah (x. 12-14). No great ditticulty is found. ir 
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deciding, as Pfeiffer has done (Diff. Script. l. c. p. 
175), between the lengths of this day and that of 
Hezekiah (2 K. xx. 11) 3 and in connecting both 
days with the Egyptian tradition mentioned by He- 
rodotus, ii. 142. But since modern science re- 
vealed the stupendous character of this miracle, 
modern criticisin has made several attempts to ex- 
plain it away. It is regarded by Le Clerc, Dathe, 
and others, as no miracle but an optical illusion ; 
by Rosenmiiiller, following Ilgen, as a mistake of the 
time of day ; by Winer and many recent German 
critics, with whom Dr. Davidson (/nutrod. to O. T. 
p- 644) seems to ugree, as a mistake of the mean- 
ing or the authority of a poetical contributor to the 
book of Jasher. So Ewald (Geach. /sr. ii. 326) 
traces in the latter part of verse 13 an interpolation 
by the hand of that anonymous Jew whom he sup- 
poses to have written the book of Deuteronomy, 
and here to have misunderstood the vivid concep- 
tion of an old poet : and he cites numerous similar 
conceptions from the old poetry of Greece, Rome, 
Arabia, and Peru. But the literal and natural 
interpretation of the text as iutended to describe a 
miracle is sufticiently vindicated by Deyling, Ob- 
sere. Sacr. i. §19, p. 100: and J. G. Abicht, De 
stattone Solis ap. Nor. Thes. Theol.-Philol. i. 
516; and is forcibly stated by Bishop Watson in 
the 4th letter in his Apology for the Bible.—[For 
the view of Hengstenberg on the “ Standing still of 
the Sun and Moon,” see “rang. Kirchenzettung, 
1832, No. 88: and the same translated in the Budi. 
Repository, iii. 721-739.—11.] 

Procopius, who flourished in the 6th century, 
relates ( Vandal. ii. 10) that an inscription existed 
at ‘Tingis in Mauritania, set up by Phenician refu- 
gees from Canaan, and declaring in the Pheenician 
language, “ We are they who fled from the face of 
Joshua the robber the son of Nun.’’ Ewald 
(Gesch. Isr. ii. 297, 298) gives sound reasons for 
forbearing to use this story as authentic history. 
It is, however, accepted by Rawlinson (Bumptun 
Lectures, for 1839, iii. 91). 

Lightfoot (//or. Heb. in Matt. i. 5, and Chorogr. 
Lucwm premis. iv. §3) quotes Jewish traditions 
to the effect that Rahab became a proselyte, and 
the wife of Joshua, and the ancestress of nine 
prophets and priests; also that the sepulchre of 
Joshua was adorned with an image of the Sun in 
meinory of the miracle of Ajalon. 
the Arab. Ver. add to Jush. xxiv. 30 the state- 
ment that in his sepulchre were depvsited the flint- 
knives which were used for the circumcision at Gil- 
gal (Josh. v. 2). 

The principal occurrences in the life of Joshua 
are reviewed by Bishop Hall in his Cunfemplations 
on the O. T. bks. 7, 8, and 9. W. T. B. 

* Joshua, the son of Nun, is meant, Heb. iv. 8, 
where the A. V. employs Jesus for Ingous, though 
the translators add in the margin “that is, 
Joshua." ‘The object may have been to represent 
the Greek name in a uniform manner in the N. T. 


The LXX. and | 
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4. [Incots: Jesus.) Called Jeshua in Ezre 
and Nehemiah; a high priest, who returned from 
the rate with Zerubbabel. [See Hag. i. 1, 12, 
14, ii. 2 14; Zech. iii. 1, 3, 6, 8, 9, vi- 11. J kor 
details, see JosHuA, No. 4. W. T. B. 


JOSH’UA, BOOK OF. 1. Authority. — 
The claim of the book of Joshua toa place in the 
Canon of the O. T. has never been disputed. [See 
Canon.] (Bp. Cosin’s Scholastical History of the 

‘anon: Dr. Wordsworth's Lescourses on the Can- 
on.) Its authority is confirmed by the references, 
in other bovoks of Holy Scripture, to the events 
which are related in it; as I’s. Ixxviii. 53-65; Is. 
xxviii. 21; Hab. iii. 11-13; Acts vii. 45; Heb. iv. 
8, xi. 30-32; James ii. 25. ‘The miracles which it 
relates, and particularly that of the prolongation of 
the day of the battle of Makkedah, have led some 
critics to entertain a suspicion of the credibility of 
the book as a history. But such an objection does 
not touch the book of Joshua only. It must stand 
or fall with nearly every historical book of the 
Bible. Some Christians may be more or less dis- 
posed by excess of candor, or a desire to conciliate 
opposition, to regard as the effect of natural and 
ordinary causes, occurrences which have always 
been and still are commonly revarded as miracu- 
lous; and such persons cannot be blamed so long 
as their views are consistent with a fair interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. But it cannot be allowed that 
any canonical book is the less entitled to our full 
belief because it relates miracles. 

The treatment of the Canaanites which is sanc- 
tioned in this book has been denounced for its 
severity by Eichhorn and earlier writers. But there 
is nothing in it inconsistent with the divine at- 
tribute of justice, or with God's ordinary way of 
governing the world. Therefore the sanction which 
is given to it does not impair the authority of this 
book. Critical ingenuity has searched it in vain 
for any incident or sentiment inconsistent with what 
we know of the character of the age, or irrecon- 
cilable with other parts of canonical Scripture. 
Some discrepancies are alleged by De Wette and 
Hauff to exist within the book itself, and have been 
described as material differences and contradictions. 
But they disappear when the words of the text are 
accurately stated and weighed, and they do not 
affect the general credibility of the book. Thus, it 
cannot be allowed that there is any real disagree- 
ment between the statement xi. 16 and xii.7, that 
Joshua took all the land and gave it to Israel, and 
the subsequent statement xviii. 3 and xvii. 1, 16, 
that the people were slack to possess the land which 
was given to them, and that the Canaanites were 
not entirely extirpated; of course it was intended 
(Ex. xxiii. 28, 30) that the people should occupy 
the land by little and little. It cannot be allowed 
that there is any irreconcilable contradiction be- 
tween the statement xii. 10-12, that the kings of 
Jerusalem and Gezer were smitten and their country 


Most of the preceding English versions avoid this | divided, and the statement, xv. 63, xvi. 10, that 


confusion. See Trench, Authorized Verston,-p. 75 f. 
(2d ed. 1859). [JEsus, 3] H. 


their people were not extirpated for some time 
afterward. It cannot be alluwed that the general 


2. [‘Qoné; Alex. Incous: Josue.] An inhabi- | statement, xi. 23, that Joshua gave the land unto 
tant of Beth-shemesh, in whose land was the stone , all Israel according to their divisions by their tribes, 
at which the milch-kine stopped, when they drew | is inconsistent with the fact (xviii. 1, xix. 51), that 
the ark of (sod with the offerings of the Philistines | many subsequent years passed before the process 


from Ikron to Beth-shemesh (1 Sam. vi. 14, 18). 


of division was completed, and the allotments finally 


3. ["Incovs: Josue.] A governor of the city |adjusted. Other discrepancies have been alleyved 
who yave his name to a gate of Jerusalem (2 K. | by Dr. Davidson, with the view not of disparaging 


sxiii. 8). 


the credibility of the book, but of supporting the 
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theory that it is a compilation from two distinct | of a contemporary, but of an eye-witness. Ap 


documents. The boundaries of the different tribes, 
it is said, are stated sometimes with greater, some- 
times with less exactness. Now, this may be a 


awful sense of the Divine Presence reigns throuch- 
out. We are called out from the din and tumult 
of each battle-field to listen to the still, small Voice. 


fault of the surveyors employed by Joshua; but it |The progress of events is clearly foreshadowed in 


is scarcely an inconsistency to be charged on the 
writer of the book who transcribed their descrip- 
tions. Again, the Divine promise that the coast 
of Israel shall extend to the Euplhirates (i. 4) is not 
inconsistent with the fact that the country which 
Joshua was commanded to divide (xiii. 16) does not 
extend so far Again, the statement (xiii. 3) that 
Ekron, etc., remained yet to he possessed is not 
inconsistent with the subsequent statement (xv. 45) 
that it was assigned to Judah. Pr. Davidson gives 
no proof either of his assertion that the former text 
is in fact subsequent to the latter, or of his sup- 
position that Ekron was in the possession of Judah 
at the time of its assignment. Again, it would 


the first chapter (vv. 5,6). Step by step we are 
led on through the solemn preparation, the arduous 
struggle, the crowning triumph. Moving everything 
around, yet himself moved by an unseen Power, the 
Jewish leader rises high and calm amid all. 

The second part of the book (ch. xiii.-xxi.) has - 
been aptly compared to the Domesdavy-book of the 
Norman conquerors of England. The documents 
of which it consists were doulitless the alstract of 
such reports as were supplied by the men whom 
Joshua sent out (xviii. 8) to describe the land. In 
the course of time it is probable that chances were 
introduced into their reports — whether kept sep- 
arately among the national archives, or embodied 


seem that Dr. Davidson pushes a theory too far | in the contents of a book — by transcribers adapting 


when he assumes (/ntrod. to O. T. 637, 638) that one 
and the same writer would hardly denote a “tribe” 
hy one Hebrew word in some passages, and by a 
synonymous Hebrew word in others; or that he 
would not in some passages designate Moses as the 
servant of the Lord, and in others mention Moses 
without so designating him; or that he would not 
describe the same class of persons in one place as 
* priests,” and in another as “sons of Aaron.” 
Such alleged discrepancies are not sufficient either 
to impair the authority of the book, or to prove 
that it was not substantially the composition of one 
author. 

2. Scope and contents. — The book of Joshua 
is a distinct whole in itself. Although to later 
generations it became a standing witness of the 
faithfulness of God in fulfilling his promises to 
Israel, yet the immediate aim of the inspired writer 
was probably of a more simple character. He 
records, for the information of the nation to which 
he belonged, the acts of Joshua so far as they pos- 
sessed a national interest. The book was not in- 
tended to Le a mere ascription of praise to God, 
nor a mere biography, nor a mere collection of 
documents. While it serves ag a link between that 
which precedes, and that which follows it, it has a 
distinct purpose, which it fulfills completely. There 
is not sufficient ground for treating it as a part of 
the Pentateuch, or a compilation from the same 
documents as formed the groundwork of the Pen- 
tateuch. The fact that its first sentence begins 
with a conjunction does not show any closer con- 
nection between it and the Pentateuch than exists 
between Judges and it. The references in i. 8, viii. 
31, xxiii. 6, xxiv. 26, to the “bouk of the law” 
rather show that that book was distinct from 
Joshua. Other references to events recorded in the 
Pentateuch tend in the same direction. No quota- 
tion (in the strict moder sense of the word) from 
the Pentateuch can be found in Joshua. The 
author quotes from memory, like the writers of the 
N. T., if he quotes at all (comp. xiii. 7 with Num. 
xxxiv. 13; xiii. 17 with Num. xxxii. 37; xiii. 21, 
22 with Num. xxxi. 8; xiii. 14, 33, and xiv. 4 with 
Deut. xviii. 1, 2; and Num. xviii. 20, xxi. with 
Num. xxxy.). 

Perhaps no part of Holy Scripture is more in- 
jured than the first half of this book by being 
printed in chapters and verses. The first twelve 
chapters form a continuous narrative, which seems 
never to halt or flag. And the description is fre- 
quently so minute as to show the hand not merely 


them to the actual state of the country in later 
times when political divisions were modified, new 
towns sprung up, and old ones disappeared (comp. 
the two lists of Levitical towns, Josh. xxi. and 1 
Chr. vi. 54, &c.). 

The book nay be regarded as consisting of three 
parts: (a) the conquest of Canaan, (4) the partition 
of Canaan, (c) Joshua's farewell. 

a. ‘The preparations for the war, and the passage 
of the Jordan, ch. 1-5; the capture of Jericho, 6; 
the conquest of the south, 7-10; the conquest of 
the north, 11; recapitulation, 12. 

b. ‘Territory assigued to Reulen, Gad. and half 
Manasseh, 13: the lot of Caleb and of the tribe of 
Judah, 14, 15; Ephraim and half Manasseh, 16, 
17; Benjamin, 18; Simeon, Zebuiun, Issachar, 
Asher, Naphtali, and Dan, 19; the appointment of 
six cities of refuge, 20; the assignment of forty- 
eight cities to Levi, 21: the departure of the trans- 
Jordanic tribes to their homes, 22. 

c. Joshua's convocation of the people and first 
address, 23; his second address at Shechem, and 
his death, 24. . 

The events related in this took extend over a 
period of about 25 years, from B. C. 1451 to 1426. 
The declaration of Caleb, xiv. 10, is useful in de- 
termining the chronology of the book. 

8. Author.— Nothing is really known as to the 
authorship of the book. Joshua himself is generally 
named as the author by the Jewish writers and the 
Christian Fathers; and a great number of critics 
acquiesce more or less entirely in that belief. Hut 
no contemporary assertion or sufficient historical 
proof of the fact exists, and it cannot be maintained 
without qualification. Other authors have been 
conjectured, as Phinehas by Lightfoot; Eleazar hy 
Calvin; Samuel by Van Til; Jeremiah by Henry; 
one of the elders who survived Joshua, by Keil. 
Von Lengerke thinks it was written by some one 
in the time of Josiah; Davidson by seme one in 
the time of Saul, or somewhat later: Masius, Le 
Clerc, Maurer, and others by some one who lived 
after the Babylonish Captivity. The late date is 
now advocated for the most part in connection with 
a theory, which may perhaps help to explain the 
composition of the Pentateuch; but which, when 
applied to a book so uniform in its style as Joshua, 
seems to introduce more difficulties than it removes. 
It has been supposed that the book as it now stands 
is a compilation from two earlier decuments; one, 
‘the original, called Elohistic, the other eupplemen- 
ltary, called Jehovistic; they are distinguished by 
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the names given in them to God, and by some other 
characteristic differences on which the supporters 
of the hypothesis are not perfectly agreed. Ewald's 
theory is that the Pentateuch and the book of 
Joshua form one complete work: that it is mainly 
compiled from contemporary and ancient docu- 
ments, and that it has grown into its present form 
under the hands of five successive writers or editors ; 
the first of whom composed his bovk in the time 
of the judges, and the last (to whom the book of 
Deuteronomy is assigned) in the time of Manasseh. 
* His account of these authors or compilers may be 
seen in Gesch. /sr. i. 81-174, and his method of 
apportioning various parts of the book of Joshua to 
the several writers in Gesch. /ar. i. 84 and ii. 299- 
305. ‘The theory of this able critic, so conjectural, 
complicated, and arbitrary, has met with many 
opponents, and few, if any, supporters even in his 
own country. 

No one would deny that eome additions to the 
book might be made after the death of Joshua 
without detracting from the possible fact that the 
book was substantially his composition. The last 
verses (xxiv. 2)J-33) were obviously added by some 
later hand. If, as is possible, though not certain, 
some subordinate events, as the capture of Hebron, 
of Debir (Josh. xv. 13-19, and Judg. i. 10-15), 
and of Leshem (Josh. xix. 47, and Judg. xviii. 7), 
and the joint occupation of Jerusalem (Josh. xv. 
63, and Judg. i. 21) did not occur till after Joshua's 
death, they may have been inserted in the book of 
Joshua by a late transcriber. ‘The passages xiii. 
2-6, xvi. 10, xvii. 11, which also are subsequently 
repeated in the book of Judyes, may doubtless 
describe accurately the same state of things existing 
at two distinct periucds. 

The arguments which, though insufficient to 
prove that Joshua was the author, yet seem to give 
@ preponderance in favor of him when compared 
with any other person who has been named, may 
be thus briefly stated: («) It is evident (xxiv. 26) 
that Joshua could and did write some account of 
at least one transaction which is related in this 
book; (6) the numerous accounts of Joshua's inter- 
course with God (i. 1, iii. 7, iv. 2, v. 2, 9, vi. 2, 
vii. 10, viii. 1, x. 8, xi. 6, xiii. 1, 2, xx. 1, xxiv. 2), 
and with the Captain of the Lord's Host (v. 13), 
must have emanated from himself; (c) no one is 
more likely than the speaker himself to have com- 
mitted to writing the two addresses which were 
Joshua's legacy to his people (xxiii. and xxiv.): 
(d) no one was so well qualified by his position to 
describe the events related, and to collect the docu- 
ments contained in the book; (¢) the example of 
his predecessor and master, Moses, would have sug- 
gested to him such a record of his acts; (f°) one 
verse (vi. 25) must have been written by some 
persou who lived in the time of Joshua; and two 
other verses, v. 1 and 6 — assuming the common 
reading of the former to be correct —are most 
fairly interpreted as written by actors in the scene. 

Havernick's assertion that some grammatical 
forms used in Joshua are less ancient than the cor- 
responding forms in Judges, may be set against 
Keil's list of expressions and forms which are 
peculiar to this book and the Pentateuch; and 
Havernick is not supported by facts when he sup- 
poses that no expedition of any separate tribe against 
the Canaanites could have occurred in the lifetime 
of Joshua, and that the book was therefore written 
some time afterwards. It has been said that the 
aspression ‘to this day,” which is found fourteen 
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times im the book, presupposes so considerable an 
interval of time between the occurrence of the event 
and the composition of the history, that Joshua 
could not have lived long enough to write in such 
language. But a careful examination of the pas- 
sages will scarcely bear out that observation. For 
instance, in three places (xxii. 3, xxiii. 8, 9) the 
phrase denotes a period unquestionably included 
within the twenty-five years which Joshua lived in 
Canaan; in xxii. 17 it goes but a little farther back; 
in iv. 9, vii. 26, viii. 20, and x. 27 it describes 
certain piles of stones which he raised as still re- 
maining —a remark which does not necessarily 
imply that more than twenty years had elapsed 
since they were raised; and in vi. 25 it defines a 
period within the lifetime of a conteniporary of 
Joshua, and therefore probably within his own. In 
the remaining passages (viii. 28, xiii. 13, xiv. 14, 
xv. 63, xvi. 10) there is nothing which would make 
it impossible that Joshua should have used this 
expression. 

4. There is extant a Samaritan book of Joshua 
in the Arabic language. It was printed for the 
first time at Leyden in 1848, with the title “ Liber 
Josus; Chronicon Samaritanum, edidit, Latine 
vertit, ete., T. G. J. Juynboll.’’ Its contents were 
known previously from the accounts given of it by 
Hottinger and others. It was written in the 13th 
century. It recounts the late acts of Moses ampli- 
fied from the book of Numbers, a history of Joshua 
interspersed with various legends, portions of the 
Jewish law, and several unconnected historical pas- 
sages more or less falsified, extending down to the 
time of Hadrian. 

5. Literature. — The best Commentary which is 
accessible to the English reader is the translation 
of Keil's Commentary on Joshua (Clark, Edin. 
burgh, [1857.]) A complete list of commentaries 
may be found in Rosenmiiller’s Scholia. Among 
the Fathers, Ephrem Syrus has written an expla- 
nation, and Augustine and Theodoret have discussed 
questions connected with the book. The following 
commentaries may be selected as most useful: — 
That of Jarchi or Rashi (Solomon ben Isaac), 
translated into Latin by Breithaupt, Goth, 1710; 
the commentary of Masius, Antwerp, 1574, inserted 
in the Critici Sacrt; those of Le Clerc, Amster- 
dam, 1708; Rosenmiiller, Leipsic, 1833; and Keil, 
Erlangen, 1847. W. T. B. 

* Other commentators who should be mentioned 
are Maurer, Comm. in Vet. Test. i. 97-126 (1835); 
Knobel, Die Biicher Numeri, Deuteron. u. Josue 
erklart, Leipz. 1861 (Lief. xiii. of the Kurzgef. 
exeget. Handb. zum A. T.); Keil and Delitzsch, 
Bibl. Comm, ib. d. A. T., Theil ii. Bd. i. (Josue, 
Richter u. Ruth, von Keil), Leipz. 1863, English, 
transl. Edin. 1865; Chr. Wordsworth, [oly Bible 
with Notes, etc., ii. pt. i. 1-74 (Lond. 1865); and 
in our own country, George Bush, Noles Critical 
and Practical, on the Books of Jushua and Judges, 
N. Y. 1838. See also Baumgarten’s art. Josut, 
in Herzog's Real-Encyk. vii. 38-43; J. L. Konig, 
Alttestamentliche Studien, Heft 1 (Meurs, 1836); 
Bertheau, on Joshua’s wars and conquest of Canaan 
Zur Gesch. der Israeliten, pp. 266-273 (Git. 
1842); Kurtz, Gesch. des A. Bundes, vol. ii., Eng- 
lish transl. by Edersheim, Edin. 1859; Ewald, 
Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 3° Aus. ii. 322 ff., English 
transl. by Martineau, Lond. 1868; Bleek, Zin. in 
das A, Test. pp. 311-332: Keil's inl. tn das A. 
Test. pp. 142-153; Palfrey’s Lectures om the Jew- 
ish Scriptures, ii. 134-183; Davidson's Introd. t 
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the Old Test. i. 409-448; and Rawlinson's Histort-| the Midianites and the Ammonites and the Philis- 


cal Evidences, ete., Lect. iii. See also the litera- 
ture under PENTATEUCH. 

We have some words from Ritter respecting the 
geographical and historical accuracy of the book of 
Joshua, which deserve attention. The subject of 
the book being the subjugation and conquest of the 
land of Canaan, its predominant character, as he 
remarks, must from the nature of the case be geo- 
graphical. But beyond this it is true also that the 
entire political and religious life of the Hebrews 
was interwoven in the closest manner, like a piece 
of network, with the geography of the country; far 
more so than is true of modern European nations; 
so that, especially at this time when we know so 
much of the topography of Palestine, we are able 
to subject the history to a rigorous scrutiny. The 
test has been applied, and the result has been to es- 
tablish the accuracy of the book even in minute 
details, and comparatively unimportant and trivial 
local relations. Its notices, not only of distinct 
regions, but of valleys, fountains, mountains, vil- 
lages, have been confirmed, often with surprising 
certainty and particularity. The great geographer 
refers as an example of this to the account of 
Joshua's second campaign in the south of Palestine 
(Josh. xi. 16 ff xv. 21, ff). He shows that the 
division of the country there into five parts, the 
scene of that expedition, rests upon a basis in na- 
ture, upon a diversity of geoyraphical position 
which none but an eye-witness could have remarked, 
and which modern travellers find to be entirely 
characteristic of the region still. He shows, in 
addition to this generis accuracy in the outline, 
tbat the speciiites are equally true; that many 
of the cities and towns which are mentioned have 
remained under their ancient names to the present 
day, and also occur together in groups, precisely 
in the manner that the sacred writers represent 
them as having been arranged of old. This agree- 
ment between the Old Testament records in general 
and the geography of the land ag now more and more 
fully illustrated, furnishes an important evidence 
of their authenticity. (/in Blick auf’ Paldstina 
und seine Christliche Bevolkerung, Berlin, 1852.) 

On no side perhaps has this hook been so vio- 
lently assailed as that of its morality involved in the 
mission of Joshua to subdue and extirpate the abo- 
riginal Canaanites. The reader will find some very 
pertinent remarks on this subject, in Dean Stanley’s 
History of the Jewish Church, i. 278 ff. (Amer. ed.). 
We quote, after his example, a few sentences from 
one of Dr. Arnold's Sermons on the Wars of the 
Israelites (vi. 35 ff.): “It is better that the wicked 
should be destroyed a hundred times over than that 
they should tempt those who are as yet innocent to 
join their company. Let us but think what might 
have been our fate, and the fate of every other na- 
tion under heaven at this hour, had the sword of 
the Israelites done its work more sparingly. Even 
as it was, the small portions of the Canaanites who 
were left. and the nations around them, so tempted 
the Israelites by their idolatrous practices, that we 
read continually of the whole people of God turn- 
ing away from his service. 
lived in the land in equal numbers, and, still more, 
had they intermarried laryely with the Israelites, 
how was it possible, humanly speaking, that any 
sparks of the licht of God's truth should have 
survived to the coming of Christ? .... 

“They seein of very stpall importance to us now, 
eo thuse perpetual contests with the Canaanites and 


tines, with which the books of Joshua and Judyes 
and Samuel are almost filled. We may half wonder 
that God should have interfered in such quarrels, 
or have changed the course of nature, in order to 
give one of the nations of Palestine the victory over 
another. But in these contests, on the fate of one 
of these nations of Palestine, the happiness of the 
human race depended. The Israelites fuught not for 
themselves only, but for us. .. . They did God's 
work; they preserved unhurt the seed of eternal 
life, and were the ministers of blessing to all other ” 
nations, even though they themselves failed to en- 
joy it.” H. 


JOSVAH (TENS (Jehorah heals or 
saves:] "Iwaias; [Vat. almost everywhere lwoe:as: 
Sin. in Zeph. i. 1, lovgtas:] Jesias). 1. The son 
of Amon and Jedidah, succeeded his father B. c. 
641, in the eighth year of his age. and reigned 31 
years. His history is contained in 2 K. xxii.-xxiii. 
30; 2 Chr. xxxiv., xxxv.; and the first twelve 
chapters of Jeremiah throw much light upon the 
general character of the Jews in his days. 

He began in the eighth vear of his reign to seek 
the lord; and in his twelfth year, and for six years 
afterwards, in a personal progress throughout all 
the land of Judah and Israel, he destroyed every- 
where high places, groves, images, and all outward 
signs and relics of idolatry. Those which Solomon 
and Ahaz had built, and even Hezekinh had spared, 
and those which Manasseh had set ap n.cre re- 
cently, now ceased to pollute the land of Judah; 
and in Israel the purification began with Jeroboam’s 
chapel at Bethel, in accordance with the reniarka- 
ble prediction of the disobedient prophet, by whom 
Josiah was called by name three centuries befure 
his birth (1 K. xiii. 2). The Temple was restored 
under a special commission; and in the course of 
the repairs Hilkiah the priest [HILKIAnN] found 
that book of the Law of the Lord which guickened 
so remarkably the ardent zeal of the king. ‘The 
question as to the contents of that book has leen 
discussed elsewhere; in forming an opinion on it 
we should hear in mind that it is very difficult for 
us in this age and country to estimate the scanti- 
ness of the opportunities which were then open to 
laymen of acquiring literary knowledge connected 
with religion. The special commission sent forth 
by Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 7) is a proof that even 
under such kings as Asa and his son, the Levites 
were insufficient for the religious instruction of the 
people. What then must have been the amount 
of information accessible to a generation which had 
grown up in the reigis of Manasseh and Amon ? 
We do not know that the Law was read as a stated 
part of any ordinary public service in the Temple 
of Solomon (unless the injunction, Deut. xxxi. 10, 
was obeved once in seven years), though (iod was 
worshipped there with daily sacrifice, psalnindy, 
and prayer. ‘The son of Amon began only when 
he was sixteen years old to seek the God of David, 
and for ten years he devoted all his active energies 
to destroying the gross external memorials of idcla- 


But had the heathen | try throughout his dominions, and to strenethen- 


ing and multiplying the visible signs of true religion, 
[t is not surprising that in the 26th year of his age 
he should find the most awful words in which Gud 
denounces sin come home to his heart on a partic- 
ular occasion with a new and strange power, and 
that he should send toa prophetess to inquire in 
what degree of closeness those words were to be 


- ders. 


JOSIAH 


epplied to himself and his generation. 
. bad never read the words is probable. 
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That he; Abarbanel (ap. Eisenmenger, Ent. Jud. i. 858) 
But his | records an oral tradition of the Jews to the effect 


conduct is no sufficient proof that he had never |that the Ark of the Covenant, which Solomon de- 
heard them before, or that he was not aware of the ! posited in the Temple (1 K. vi. 19), was removed 


existence of a “ Book of the law of the Lord.” 


und hidden by Josiah, in expectation of the de- 


The great day of Josiah‘s life was that on which ; struction of the Temple; and that it will not be 


he and his people, in the eighteenth year of his 
reign, entered into a special covenant to keep the 
law of the Lord, and celebrated the feast of the 
Passover at Jerusalem with more munificent offer- 
. ings, better arranged services, and a larger con- 
course of worshippers than had been seen on any 
previous occasion. 

After this, his endeavors to abolish every trace 
of idolatry and superstition were still carried on. 
But the time drew near which had been indicated 
by Huldah (2 K. xxii. 20). When Pharaoh- 
Necho went from Egypt to Carchemish to carry on 
his war against Assyria (comp. Herodotus, ii. 159), 
Josiah, possibly in a spirit of loyalty to the Assyr- 
ian king, to whom he may have been bound,? op- 
posed his march along the sea-coast. Necho reluc- 
tantly paused and gave him battle in the Valley of 
Esdraelon; and the last good king of Judah was 
carried wounded from Hadadrimmon, to die before 
he could arrive at Jerusalem. 

He was buried with extraordinary honors; and 
a funeral dirge, in part compused by Jeremiah, 
which the atfection of his subjects sought to per. 
petuate as an annual solemnity, was chanted prob- 
ably at Hadadrimmon. Compare the narrative in 
2 Chr. xxxv. 25 with the allusions in Jer. xxii. 10, 
18.and Zech. xii. 11, and with Jackson, On the 
Creed, bk. viii. ch. 23, p. 878. The prediction of 
Huldah, that he should “be gathered into the 
Brave in peace,’’ must be interpreted in accordance 
with the explanation of that phrase given in Jer. 
xxxiv. 5. Some excellent remarks on it may be 
found in Jackson, On the Creed, bk. xi. ch. 36, p. 
664. Josiah’s reformation and his death are com- 
mented on by Bishop Hall, Contemplations on the 
O. T. bk. xx. 

It was in the reign of Josiah that a nomadic 
horde of Scythians overran Asia (Herodotus, i. 
104-106). A detachment of them went towards 
Egypt by the way of Philistia: somewhere south- 
ward of Ascalon they were met by messengers from 
Psammetiehus and induced to turn back. ‘They 
are not mentioned in the historical accounts of 
Josiash's reign. But Ewald (Die Paclmen, 165) 
conjectures that the 59th Psalm was composed by 
king Josiah during a siege of Jerusalem by these 
Scythians. The town Beth-shan is said to derive 


brought again to light until the coming of Mes- 
siah. W. T. B. 
2. The son of Zephaniah, at whose house the 
prophet Zechariah was commanded to assemble the 
chief men of the Captivity, to witness the svolemn 
and symbolical crowning of Joshua the high-priest 
(Zech. vi. 9). It has been conjectured that Josidh 
was either a goldsmith, or treasurer of the Temple, 
or one of the keepers of the Temple, who received 
the money offered by the worshippers, but nothing 
is known of him. Possibly he was a descendant 
of Zephaniah, the priest mentioned in Jer. xxi. 1, 
xxxvii. 3, and if Hen in Zech. vi. 14 be a proper 
name, which is doubtful, it probably refers to the 
same person, elsewhere called Josiah. W.A. W. 


JOSVAS. 1. (‘Iwolas; [Vat. Iwoesas; 80 
Sin. in Ecclus. and Matt., and Lachm. Tisch. 
Treg. in Matt.:] Josias.) Josiah, king of Judah 
(1 Esdr. i. 1, 7, 18, 21-23, 25, 28, 29, 32-34; Ecclua 
xlix. 1, 4; Bar. i. 8; Matt. i. 10, 11). 

2. (‘leolas; [Vat. with preceding word Aapeo- 
tas;}] Alex. leootas: Mausias.) Jeshaiah the 
son of Athaliah (1 Esdr. viii. 33; comp. Ezr. 
viii. 7). 

JOSIBV'AH (MMRWN, i.e. Joshibiah [Je- 
hovah makes to dwell |: 'AcaBia; [Vat.] Alex. 
loaBia: Justbias), the father of Jehu, a Simeon- 
ite, descended from that branch of the tribe of 
which Shimei was the founder, and which after- 
wards became most numerous (1 Chr. iv. 35). 


JOSIPHI’AH (MEOW [whom Jehovah 
adds = Joseph]: "lwaepla [Vat. -pesa]: Josphias), 
the father or ancestor of Shelomith, who returned 
with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 10). A word is evidently 
omitted in the first part of the verse, and is sup- 
plied both by the ILX.X. and the Syr., as well as by 
the compiler of 1 Esdr. viii. 36. The LXX. supply 


Baavi, i. e. ‘22, which, from its resemblance to 


the preceding word ‘33, might easily have been 
omitted by a transcriber. ‘The verse would then 
read, ‘of the sons of Bani, Shelomith the son of 
Josiphiah.”’ In the Syriac Shelomith is repeated, 
but this is not likely to have been correct. Josi- 


its Greek name, Scythopolis (Reland, Pal. 992; phiah is called in Esdras Josapuitas. 


Lightfoot, Chor. Mare. vii. § 2), from these inva- 


* JOTAPATA (lwrdrara), a famous for- 


The facility with which Josiah appears to tress in (Galilee, which figured largely in the early 


have extended his authority in the land of Israel is | post-Biblical Jewish history. Josephus, who com- 
adduced as an indication that the Assyrian con-. inanded the forces in it, and was captured there, has 
querors of that land were themselves at this time! given a full description of the place, which he had 
under the restraining fear of some enemy. The |‘ fortified,and of the siege by Vespasian, in which 


prophecy of Zephaniah is considered to have been | 40,000 persons perished before it was reduced. 


(B. 


written amid the terror caused by their approach. | J. iii. 7 ff.) he site, which had been searched for 
The same people are described at a later period by | by modern travelers, was discovered by Schultz in 
Ezekiel (xxviii.). See Ewald, Gesch. Jr. iii. 689. | 1847, and identified with the modern Jefat —an 


@ Such is at least the conjecture of Prideaux (Con- | ( Gesch. Isr. iii. 707) conjectures that it may have been 


serion, anno 610), and of Milman ( History of the Jews, 
4. 313). 
motive fo Josiah: and it does not occur to Josephus, 
who attributes (Ant. x 5, § 1) Josinh’s resixtance 
merely to Fate urging him to destruction ; nor to the 
‘author of 1 Esdr. i. 28, who describes him as acting 
willfully against Jeremiah’s advice ; nor to Ewald, who 


But the Bible ascribes no such chivalrous | 


the constant aim of Josiah to restore not only the rit- 
ual, but also the kingdom of David in its full extent 


and independence, and that he attacked Nechoas an in- 


vader of what he considered as his northern dominions. 
This conjecture, if equajly probable with the former, 
is equally without adequate support in the Bible, and 
is somewhat derogatory to the charncter of Josiah. 
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uninhabited 7d, about fifteen miles southeast from 
Akka. The spot was visited and described by Dr. 
Robinson in 1853 (Later Bibl. Res. p. 105 £f.), 
who also identifies it with the Jiphthuh-el of 
Joshua. (JiruTHaH-EL.] Ss. W. 
JOT’BAH Cnioiae (goodness ]: ‘leréBa; 
[Vat. leoeBaa;] Alex. lerayad: Jos. 'lo8drn: 
Jetcba), the native place of Meshullemeth, the queen 
of Manasseh, and mother of Amon king of Judah 
(2 K. xxi. 19). The place is not elsewhere named 
as a town of Palestine, and is generally identified 
with Jotbath, or Jothathah, mentioned below. ‘This 
there is nothing either to prove or disprove. [G.] 


JOT’BATH or JOT’BATHAH (77209 
[goodness, plensuntness): ‘EreBada; (Vat. in Deut. 
Ta:Badx, in Num. Vat! ZereBaba;} Alex. 
lereBaday, [or -6a: Jetebutha), Deut. x. 7; Num. 
Xxxili. 34), a desert station of the Israelites: it is 
described as +a land of torrents of waters; there 
are several contluences of wadies on the W. of the 
Arabah, any one of which might in the rainy sea- 
son answer the description, and would agree with 
the general locality. H. H. 


JOTHAM (BAY [Jehovah is upright): 


Iodéap; [Vat. Iwaday; Alex. in ver. 5, ladap, 
ver. 21, Iw@au:] Joatham). 1. The youngest son 
of Gideon (Judy. ix. 5, [" 21, 57]), who escaped 
when his brethren, to the number of 69 persons, 
were slain at Ophrah by their half-brother Abime- 
lech. When this bloody act of Abimelech had 
secured his election as king, Jotham, ascending 
Mount Gerizim, boldly uttered, in the hearing of 
the men of Shechem, his well known warning para- 
ble of the reign of the bramble. Nothing is known 
of him afterwards, except that he dwelt at BEER. 
2. [IwdOan, Iwd@ay; Vat. 2 K. xv. 5, 7, 32, 
Iwvaday, and so Alex. 2 K. xv. 30, 1 Chr. iii. 
12, 2 Chr. xxvi. 23; Alex. 1 Chr. vy. 17, lwOay: 
Jouthan, Joatham.] The eon of king Uzziah or 
Azariah and Jerushah. After administering the 
kingdom for some years during his father’s lep- 
rosy, he succeeded to the throne B. c. 758, when 
he was 25 years old, and reigned 16 years in Je- 
rusalem. He was contemporary with Pekah and 
with the prophet Isaiah. His history is contained 
in 2 K. xv. and 2 Chr. xxvii. He did right in the 
sight of the Lord, and his reign was prosperous, 
although the high-places were not removed. He 
built the high gate of the Temple, made some ad- 
ditions to the wall of Jerusalem, and raised forti- 
fications in various parts of Judah. After a war 
with the Ammonites he compelled them to pay him 
the tribute they had been accustomed to pay his 
father. ‘Towards the end of his reign Rezin king 
of Damascus, and lekah, began to assume a 
threatening attitude towards Judah. W. T. B. 
3. A descendant of Judah, son of Jahdai (1 Chr. 
i. 47). 
* JOURNEY, Day's. 
Amer. ed.] 


* JOURNEY, Sagpatu-pay's. [SABBATH.] 
JOZ ABAD. 1. (ABM [yift of Jehorah]: 
"Iw(aBdd; (Vat. FA. Tw(aBad;] Alex. Iw(afad: 
Jozabad.) A captain of the thousands of Manas- 
seh, who deserted to David before the battle of 


Gilboa, and assisted him in his pursuit of the ma- 
rauding band of Ainalekites (1 Chr. xii. 20). One 


of Kennicott’s MSS. reads “AIT, é. e. Jochabar. 


[Day’s Journey, 


JOZACHAR 


2. (‘IweaBalé; [FA. lwoafed;} Alex. lee 
Bed.) <A hero of Manasseh, like the preceding 
(1 Chr. xii. 20). 

3. (‘Iw(aBdd; [Vat. E(afad;] Alex. le(aBad, 
in 2 Chr. xxxi. 13.) A Levite in the reign of 
Hezekiah, who was one of the overseers of offerings 
and dedicated things in the Temple, under Cononiah 
and Shimei, after the restoration of the tue 
worship. 

4. (Joznbad.) One of the princes of the Levites, 
who held the same office as the preceding. and tuck 
part in the great Passover kept at Jerusalem in the 
reign of Josiah (2 Chr. xxxv. 9). 

6. (Jozabed.]. A Levite, son of Jeshua, who 
assisted Meremoth and Eleazar in registering the 
number and weight of the vesaels of guld and silver 
belonging to the Temple, which they brought with 
them from Babylon (Ezr. viii. 33). He is called 
JOSABAD in the parallel narrative of 1 Esdr. viii. 
63, and is probably identical with 7. 

6. (‘Iw{aBd3 in Ezra; ’Qxd8nAos in 1 Esdr. 
ix. 22: Jozabed.) A priest of the sons of Pashur, 
who had married a foreigner on the return from 
the Captivity (Ezr. x. 22). He appears as OcipeLcs 
in the A. V. of 1 Esdr. 

7. (‘Iw(uBddos [ Vat. Iw(aBdos] in ] Esdr. ix. 
23: Juzabed, Ezr. x. 22; Jorabdtus, 1 Esdr. ix. 23.) 
A Levite among those who returned with Ezra and 
had married foreign wives. He is probably iden- 
tical with Jozalad the Levite, who assisted when 
the law was read by Fzra (Neh. viii. 7); and with 
Jozabad, one of the heads of the Levites who pre- 
sided over the outer work of the Temple (Neh. xi. 
16). W. A. W. 


JOZ’/ACHAR (m3 [whom Jehorah re- 
members]: "le(ipxydp; [Vat. leCeryap:] Alex 
Iw(axap: Josachur), the son of Shimeath the 
Ammoonitess, and one of the murderers of Joash 
king of Judah (2 K. xii. 21). The writer of the 
Chronicles (2 Chr. xxiv. 26) calls him ZasBan, 
which is nothing more than a clerical error for 
Jozachar: the first syllable being omitted in con- 
sequence of the final letters of the preceding word 


yy, In 18 MSS. of Kennicott's collation the 


name in the Kings is TOT, ¢. e. Jozabad, and 
the same is the reading of 32 MSS. collated by De 
Rossi. Another MS. in De Rossi’s possession had 


“TITN, i. e. Jozachad, and one collated by Ken- 


nicott “IST, or Jozabar, which is the reading of 
the Peshito-Syriac. Burrington concludes that the 


original form of the word was “TAT, or Jozal:ad: 
but for this there does not seem sufficient reason, - 
as the name would then be all but identical with 
that of the Moabite Jehozahad, who was the ac- 
complice of Jozachar in the murder. It is uncer- 
tain whether their conspiracy was prompted by a 
personal feeling of revenge for the death of Zecha- 
riah, as Josephus intimates (Art. ix. 8, § 4), o@ 
whether they were urged to it by the familv of 
Jehoiada. ‘The care of the chronicler to show that 
they were of foreicn descent seems almost intended 
to disarm a suspicion that the king's assassination 
was an act of priestly vengeance. But it is mere 
likely that the conspiracy had a different origin 
altogether, and that the king's murder was regarded 
by the chronicler ax an instance of Divine retribu- 
tion. On the accession of Amaziah the conspiratoss 
were executed. W. A. W. 
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sabbatical year and the general directions for its 
observance are given Jev. xxv. 8-16 and 23-55.9 
Its bearing on lands dedicated to Jehovah is stated 
Lev. xxvii. 16-25. There is no mention of the 
Jubilee in the book of Deuteronomy, and the only 
other reference to it in the Pentateuch is in the 
appeal of the tribe of Manasseb, on account of the 
daughters of Zelophehad (Num. xxxvi. 4: see be- 
low, § VI. note @). 


JOZADAK 


JOZADAK (PIZN [Jehovan righteous): 
Neoedéxn; (Vat. in Neh., Eusredex:] Josedec), 
Ezr. iii. 2, 8, v. 2, x. 18; Neh. xii. 26. The name 
is a contraction of JEHOZADAK. 


JU’BAL (Oa (sound, blast of trumpets): 


‘lovBdaA: Jubal), a son of Lamech by Adah, and 
the inventor of the “harp and organ" (Gen. iv. 











21; kinrdr vetyob, probably general terms for 
stringed and wind instruments). His name appears 
to be connected with this subject, springing from 
the same root as yobel, “jubilee.” ‘That the in- 
ventor of musical instruments should be the brother 
of him who introduced the nomad life, is strictly 
in accordance with the experience of the world. 
The connection between music and the pastoral life 
is indicated in the traditions of the Greeks, which 
ascrited the invention of the pipe to Pan and of 
the lyre to Apullo, each of them being also devoted 
to pastoral pursuits. W. L. B. 
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Yar. and simply Yai: tros ris apicews, 
adecews onudora, and &pecis: annus jubilei, and 
jubileus), the fiftieth year after the succession of 
seven sabbatical years, in which all the land which 
had been alienated returned to the families of those 
to whom it had been allotted in the original dis- 
tribution, and all Londmen of Hebrew blood were 
liberated. ‘The relation in which it stood to the 


a Ewald observes that vv. 17-22 in this chapter 
should be read immediately after ver. 7, since they 
carry on the account of the sabbatical year, and have 
no reference to the year of Jubilee. 


b It does not seem likely that the rites of solemn 
humiliation which marked the great fast of the year 
were disturbed. The joyful sound probably burst 
forth in the afternoon, when the high-priest had 
brought the services of Atonement to a conclusion. 
The contrast between the quiet of the day and the 
loud binst of the trumpets at its close, must have ren- 
dered deeply impressive the hallowing of the year of 
release from poverty and bondage. But Hupfeld {s so 
offended with the incongruity of this arrangement, 
that he would fain repair what he thinks must bea 
Gefect in the Ilebrew text, in order that he may put 
back the commencement of the vear of Jubilee from 
the Day of Atonement, on the 10th, to the Feast of 
Trumpets, on the lst of Tisri. ‘ ilic (#. e. in ver. 9) 
vetus nendum latere suspicor, forte in diei numero, 


“YW PD, primitus positum (pro “IETND) cui deinde 
glonea acceasit ‘die expiationis’” (Comment. de vera 
jest. rat. pt. iii. p 20). In the same vein of criticism. 
considering that the rest of the soil is alieu to the idea 
of the Jubilee, he would expunge ver. 11 as an inter- 
polation. He is disposed to deal still more freely with 
that purt of the chapter which relates to the sabbatical 
year. 


¢ The trumpets ured in the proclamation of the 
Jubilee appear to have been curved horns, not the 
long, straight trumpets represented on the arch of 
Titus, and which, according to Hengstenberg (Ezypt 
and the Books of Moses, p. 131, Eng. trans.), are the 
only ones represented in Egyptian sculptures and 


paintings. The straight trumpet was called ISSN, 
the other, IDW and 77j2, The Jubilee horus 
ased in the siege of Jericho are called mrpw 
pYosavt (Josh. vi. 4); and, collectively, in the 
folinwiug verse, 92)T} T27- (See Keil on Josh. 


of the usufruct for a limited time. 





II. The year was inaugurated on the Day of 
Atonement? with the blowing of trumpets ¢ through- 


out the land, and by a proclamation of universal 
liberty. 


1. The soil was kept under the same condition 


of rest as had existed during the preceding sab- 
batical year. 
sowing, nor reaping; but the chance produce was 
to be left fur the use of all comers. [SABBATICAL 


There was to be neither ploughing, 


YEAR.] ‘ 

2. Every Israelite returned to ‘his possession 
and to his family; "’ that is, he recovered his right 
in the land originally allotted to the family of which 
he was a member, if he, or his ancestor, had parted 
with it. 

(a.) A strict rule to prevent fraud and injustice 
in such transactions is laid down: if a Hebrew, 
urged by poverty,“ had to dispose of a field, the 
price was determined according to the time of the 
sale in reference to the approach of the next Jubilee 
The transfer was thus, not of the land itself, but 
Deduction was 





vi. 4.) It is not quite certain whether they were the 
horns of oxen or formned of metal (Kranold, p. 50), but 
tho latter seems by far more probable. Connected with 


the mistake as to the origin of the word 935% (which 


will be noticed belo), was the notion that they were 
rams’ horns. R. Jebuda, in the Mishna, says that the 


horns of rams (S957) were used at the Feast of 


Trumpets, and those of wild goats (ny>y) at the 


Jubilee. But Maimonides and Bartenora say that 
rams’ horna were used on both occasions (Rosh Ha- 
shana, p. 342, edit. Suren.). Bochart aud others have 
justly objected that the horns of rams, or those of 
wild goata, would form but sorry trumpets. [CoRrNer.] 

It is probable that on this, as on other occasions 
of public proclamation, the trumpets were blown by 
the priests, in accordance with Num. x. 8. (See 
Kranold, Comment. de Jubilao, p. 50; with whom 
agree Ewald, Bahr, and most modern writers.) Bahr 
supposes that, at the proclamation of the Jubilee, the 
truinpets were blown in all the priests’ cities and 
wherever a priest might be living ; while, on the Feast 
of Trumpets, they were blown only in the Temple. 
Maimonides says that every Hebrew at the Jubilee 
blew nine blasts, so as to make the trumpet literally 
* sound throughout the land” (Lev. xxv. 9). Such a 
usage may have existed, as a mere popular expression 
of rejoicing, but it could have been no essential part 
of the ceremony. 

d It would seem that the Israelites never parted 
with their land except from the pressure of poverty. 
The objection of Naboth to accept the offer of Ahab 
(1 K. xxi. 1), appears to exemplify the sturdy feeling 
of a substantial Hebrew, who would have felt it to be 
a shame and a ain to give up any part of his patri- 
mony — * The Lord forbid it me that I should give 
the inheritance of my fathers to thee.” If Michaelis 
had felt as most Englishmen do in such matters, he 
would have had more respect for the conduct of Na- 
both. (See Comment. on the Mosaic Law, art. 78.) 
But the conduct of Naboth has been questioned on 
different ground in a dissertation by 8. Andreas, in the 
Criti:i Sacri, vol. xifl. p. 608. 
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systematically made on account of the number of 
sabbatical years, which would deprive the purchaser 
of certain crops within that period.¢ 

(6.) The possession of the field could, at any time, 
be recovered by the original proprietor, if his cir- 


cumstances improved, or by his next of kin ® (Ys, 
i. e. one who redeems). The price to be paid for 
its redemption was to be fixed according to the 
game equitable rule as the price at which it had 
been purchased (ver. 16). 

(c.) Houses in walled cities ¢ were not subject to 
the law of Jubilee, but a man who sold his house 
could redeem it at any time within a full year of 
the time of its sale. After that year, it became the 
absolute property of the purchaser. 

(d.) Houses and buildings in villages, or in the 
country, being regarded as essentially connected 
with the cultivation of the land, were not excepted, 
but returned in the Jubilee with the land on which 
they stood. 

(e.) The Levitical cities were not, in respect to 
this law, reckoned with walled towns. If a Levite 
sold the use of his house, it reverted to him in the 
Jubilee, and he might redeem it at any previous 
time. ‘The lands in the suburbs of the Levites’ 
cities could not be parted with under any condition, 
and were not therefore affected by the law of Jubilee 
(ver. 34). 

(f.) Ifa man had sanctified a field of his patri- 
mony unto the Lord, it could be redeemed at any 
time before the next year of Jubilee, on his paying 
one fifth in addition to the worth of the crops, 
rated at a stated valuation (Lev. xxvii. 19). If not 
so redeemed, it became, at the Jubilee, devoted for 
ever. If the man had previously sold the usufruct 
of the field to another, he lost all right to redeem 
it (vv. 20, 21). 

(g-) If he who had purchased the usufruct of a 
field sanctified it, be could redeem it till the next 
Jubilee, that is, as long as his claim lasted; but it 
then, as justice required, returned to the original 
proprietor (ver. 22-24). 

3. All Israelites who had become bondmen, either 
to their countrymen, or to resident foreigners, were 
set free in the Jubilee (Lev. xxv. 40, 41), when it 
happened to occur before their seventh year of servi- 
tude, in which they became free by the operation 
of another law (Ex. xxi. 2). Those who were bound 
to resident foreigners might redeem themselves, if 
they obtained the means, at any time; or they 
might be redeemed by a relation. Even the bond- 
man who had submitted to the ceremony of having 
his ears bored (Ex. xxi. 6) had his freedom at the 
Jubilee.¢ 

Such was the law of the year of Jubilee, as it is 
given in the Pentateuch. It was, of course, like 
the law of the sabbatical year, and that of those 
rites of the great festivals which pertain to agricul- 


@ This must be the meaning of the price being cal- 


culated on “the years of fruits,” nan aw 
(Lev. xxv. 15, 16), the years of tillage, exclusive of the 
years of rest. ° 

» Kranold observes (p. 54) that there is no record 
of the goel ever exercising his right till after the death 
of him who had sold the field. But the inference 
that the goei could not previously exercise his power 
seems to be hardly warranted, and is opposed to what 
is perhaps the simplest interpretation of Ruth iv. 3, 4. 
Bee note 4, § V. 

¢ A Jewish tradition, preserved by Maimonides and 
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ture, delivered proleptically. The same formula is 
used — ‘+ When ye be come into the land which 
I give unto you’’ — both in Lev. xxv. 2, and Lev. 
xxiii. 10. 

Til. Josephus (Ant. iii. 12, § 3) states that all 
debts were remitted in the year of Jubilec, while 
the Scripture speaks of the remission of debts only 
in connection with the sabbatical year (Deut. x9. 
1,2). [SABBATICAL YEAR.] He also describes 
the terms on which the holder of a piece of land 
resigned it in the Jubilee to the original proprietor. 
The former (he says) produced a statement of the 
value of the crops, and of the money which he had 
laid out in tillage. If the expenses proved to be 
more than the worth of the produce, the balance 
was paid by the proprietor before the field was re- 
stored. But if the balance was on the other side, 
the proprietor simply took back the field, and al- 
lowed him who had held it to retain the profit. 

Philo (De Septenarto, cc. 13, 14, vol. v. p. 37, 
edit. Tauch.) gives an account of the Jubilee agree- 
ing with that in Leviticus, and says nothing of the 
remission of debts. ¢ 

IV. There are several very difficult questions 
connected with the Jubilee, of which we vow pro- 
ceed to give a brief view: — 

1. Origin of the word Jubilee. —The doubt on 
this point appears to be a very old one. The He 
brew word is treated by the LXX. in different 
modes. They have retained it untranslated in Josh. 
vi. 8, 13 (where we find xepariva: rod laBha, and 
adAmiyt Tov ‘lwBhA). In Lev. xxv. they generally 
render it by &peous, or addcews onudoia; but 
where the context suits it, by pdvn odAmiyyos. 
In Ex. xix. 13 they have aj geval nal ai oddmiy- 
pid The Vulgate retains the original word in 

v. xxv., as well as in Josh. vi. ( buccing: quarum 
usus est in Jubilzo'’), and [renders it} by buccina 
in Ex. xix. 13. It seems, therefore, beyond doubt 
that uncertainty respecting the word must have 
been felt when the most ancient versions of the 
Q. T. were made. 

Nearly all of the many conjectures which have 
been hazarded on the subject are directed to explain 
the word exclusively in its bearing on the year of 
Jubilee. This course has -been taken by Josephus 
— éAcvdepiay 5¢ onualver rofvoua; and by St. 
Jerome — Jubel est demittens aut mittens. Many 
modern writers have exercised their ingenuity in 
the same track. Now in all such attempts at ex- 
planation there must be an anachronism, as the 
word is used in Ex. xix. 13, before the institution 
of the Law, where it can have nothing to do with 
the year of Jubilee, or .its observances. The ex- 


pression there used is Savant Twp. . similar 
to that in Josh. vi. 5, VAYL [ITE Woe. 


The question seems to be, can Say here mean 





others, states that no cities were thus reckoned, as 
regards the Jubilee, but such as were walled in the 
time of Joshua. According to this, Jerusalem was 
excluded. 

d Maimonides eays that the interval between the 
Feast of Trumpets and the Day of Atonement, in the 
year of Jubilee. was a time of riotous rejoicing to all 
servants. If there is any truth in the tradition that 
he records (which is in itself probable enough), the 
eight days must have been a sort of Saturnalia. 

¢ The Mishna contains nothing on the Jubilee but 
unimportant scattered notices, though it has a coe 
siderable treatise on the sabbatical year (Siruiita) 


. 
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the peculiar sound, or the instrument for producing 
the sound? Ewald favors the latter notion, and 


so does Grsenius (Tes. sub 17), following the 
old versions (with which our own agrees), though 


under Ph he explains vay as clangor. De 
Wette inclines the same way, rendering the words 
in Ex. xix. 13—* beim Blasen des Jobelhorns.”’ 
Luther translates the same words — “ wenn es wird 
aber lange tenen™ (though he is not consistent 
with himself in rendering Josh. vi. 5);—Bibr ren- 
ders them, ‘cum trahetur sonus,’’ and most recent 
critics agree with him. It would follow from this 
view that what is meant in Joshua, when the 
trumpet is expressly mentioned, is, ‘* When the 
sound called Jubilee (whatever. that may. be) is 
prolonged on the horn.” 4 


As regards the derivation of the word, it is now 


very generally ascribed to the root may “ undavit, 
copiose et cum quodam impetu fluxit.”. Hence 


Kranold explains bas, ‘id quod magno strepitu 
fluit ’’; and he adds, “ duplex igitur in ea radice vis 


distinguitur, fluendi et sonandi altera in ban 


(diluvium), Gen. vi. 17, altera in 930° (artis 
musics inventor), Gen. iv. 21, conspicua.”” The 
meaniny of Jubilee would thus seem to be, @ rusi- 
ing, penetrating sound® But in the uncertainty, 
which, it must be allowed, exists, our translators 
have taken a safer course by retaining the original 
word in Lev. xxv. and xxvii., than that which was 
taken by Luther, who has rendered it by Halljuhr. 

2. Was the Jubilee every 49th or 50th year ¥ — 
If the plain words of Lev. xxv. 10 are to be fol- 
lowed, this question need not be asked. ‘The state- 
ment that the Jubilee was the 50th year, after the 
succession of seven weeks of years, and that it was 
distinguished from, not identical with, the seventh 
sabbatical year, is as evident as language can make 
it. But the difficulty of justifying the wisdom of 


@ The grounds on which the opposite view rests are 
stated elsewhere. (See Cornet ] 

6 Carpzov (App. p. 449) appears to have been the 
first who put forth this view of the origin and mean- 
{ng of the word. The figure of the pouring along of 
the “rich stream of music” is familiar enough in 
most languages to recommend it as probable. But 


Gesenius prefers to make a second root, ba, jubilare, 
-7T 


which he ascribes to onomatopoea, like the Latin 
pubuare, and the Greek dAoAvcev. 


The fanciful notion that Sav signifies a ram has 


some interest, from its being held by the Jews so 
generally and by the Chaldee Paraphrast ; and from 
ita having influenced our translators in Josh. vi. to 
call the horns on which the Jubilee was sounded, 
trumpets of rams’ horns. It appears to come from the 
strange nonsense which some of the Rabbis in early 
times began to talk respecting the ram which was 
sacrificed in the place of Isaac. They said (R. Bechai 
in Ex. xix. ap. Kranold) that after the ram was burnt, 
God miraculously restored the body. His muscles 
were deposited in the golden altar; from his viscera 
were made the strings of David's harp; his skin be- 
came the mantle of Elijah; his left horn was the 
trumpet of Sinal; and his right horn was to sound 
when Messiah comes (Is. xxvii. 13). R. Akiba, to con- 


nect this with the Jubilee, affirms that ba is the 


Arabic for a ram, though the best Arabic scholars say 
there is no such word in the language. 
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allowing the land to have two years of rest in suc- 
cession has been felt by some, and deemed sufficient 
to prove that the Jubilee could only have been the 
49th year, that is, one with the seventh Sabbatical 
year. ut in such a case, a mere @ priori argu- 
ment cannot justly be deemed sufficient to over- 
throw a clear unequivocal statement, involving no 
inconsistency, or physical impossibility.¢ 

Hug has suggested that the sabbatical year 
might have begun in Nisan and the Jubilee Year 
in Tisri (Winer, sub voce). In this way the labors 
of the husbandmen would only have been inter- 
mitted for a year anda half. But it is surely a 
very harsh supposition to imagine that Moses would 
have spoken of the institution of the two years, and 
of the relation in which they stand to each other, 
without noticing such a distinction, had it existed. 
It is most probable that the sabbatical year and 
the year of Jubilee both began in ‘lisri, as is stated 
in the Mishna (Josh Hashana, p. 300, edit. Suren.). 
[SABBATICAL YEAR. ] 

The simplest view, and the only one which ac- 
cords with the sacred text, is, that the year which 
followed the seventh sabbatical year was the Jubilee, 
which was intercalated between two series of sab- 
batical years, so that the next year was the first of 
a new half century, and the seventh year after that 
was the first salbatical year of the other series. 
Thus the Jubilee was strictly a Pentecost year, 
holding the same relation to the preceding seven 
sabbatical years, as the day of Pentecost did to 
the seven Sabbath days. Substantially the same 
formula, in reference to this point, is used in each 
case ! (cf. Lev. xxiii. 15, 16, xxv. 8-10). 

3. Were Debts remitted in the Jubilee ? — Not a 
word is said of this in the O. T., or in Philo. The 
affirmative rests entirely on the authority of Jose- 
phus. Maimonides says expressly that the remis- 
sion of debts¢ was a point of distinction between 
the sabbatical year and the Jubilee. The Mishna 
is to the same ettect (Shebuth, cap. x. p. 194, edit. 
Suren.)/ It seems that Josephus must either have 


The other notions respecting the word may be found 
in Fuiler (Mise. Sac. p. 1026 f.3 Cretici Sacri, vol. 
ix.), in Carpzov (p. 448 f.), and, most completely given, 
in Kranold (p. 11 f.). 

ce The only distinguished Jewish teacher who advo- 
cated the claims of the 49th year was R. Jehuda. He 
was followed by the Gaonim, certain doctors who took 
up the exposition of the Talmud after the work was 
completed, from the seventh to the eleventh century 
(Winer, s«4 voce). The principal Christian writers on 
the same side are, Scaliger, Petavius, Ussher, Cunseus, 
and Schroeder. 

ad Ewald (Alterthuimer, p. 419) and others, have re- 
ferred the words of Ia. xxxvij. 30 to the Jubilee year 
succeeding the sabbath year. But Gesenius adopts 
another view of the passage, which accords better with 
the context. Ile regards it as merely referring to the 
continuance of the desolation occasioned by the war 
for two years, 

The language of Josephus and of Philo, and of every 
eminent Jewish and Christian writer, except those that 
have been mentioned, are in favor of the fiftieth year. 
Jdeler has taken up the matter very sutisfactorily 
(Handbh. der Giron i. p. 505). 

e Whether this was an absolute remission of debts, 
or merely*a gustitiion for the year, will be considered 
under SabBATICAL YEAR. 

Sf * Ginsburg, in his art. on the year of Jubilee in 
Kitto'’s Cycl. of Bibl. Lit., 3d ed., says that this ref 
erence to the Mishna {is erropeous, the passage in 
question not spexking of the Jubilee at all. A. 
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wholly nade a mistake, or that he has drawn too ; Jubilee is more immediately connected with the 
wide an inference from the general character of the | body politic; and it was only ay a member of the 
year. Of course to those who were in bondage for | state that each person concerned could participate 
their debts, the freedom conferred by the Jubilee! in its provisions. It has less of a formally religious 
must have amounted to a remission; as did, not , aspect than either of the other sabbatical institu- 
less, their freedom at the end of their seven years, tiona, and its details were of a more immediately 
of servitude. practical character. It was not distinguished by 

The first Jubilee year must have fallen in due any prescribed religious observance peculiar to itself, 
course after the tirst seven sabbatical years. For like the rites of the Sabbath day and of the sab- 
the commencement of the scries on which the: batical month; nor even by anything like the read- 
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succession of sabbatical years waa reckoned, see 
CHRONOLOGY, vol. i. p. 437, and SABBATICAL 
YEAR. 

V. Maimonides, and the Jewish writers in gen- 
eral, consider that the Jubilee was observed till the 
destruction of the first Temple. But there is no 
direct historical notice of its observance on any one 
occasion, either in the books of the O. T., or in any 
other records. ‘The only passages in the Prophets 
which can be regarded with much confidence, as 
referring to the Jubilee in any way, are Is. v. 7, 8, 
9, 10; Is. Ixi. 1, 2; Ez. vii. 12, 13; Fz. xlvi. 16, 
17,18. Reyarding Is. xxxvii. 30, see noted, p. 1485. 
Some have doubted whether the law of Jubilee ever 
came into actual operation (Michaelis, Laws of 
Moses, art. Ixxvi.. and Winer, sud roce), others 
have confidently denied it (Kraneld, p. 80; Hup- 
feld, pt. iii. p. 20). But Ewald contends that the 
institution is eminently practical in the character 
of its details, and that the accidental circumstanee 
of no particular instance of its observance having 
been recorded in the Jewish history proves nothing. 
Besides the passaves to which reference has been 
made, he applies several others to the Jubilee. He 
conceives that ‘the year of visitation" mentioned 
in Jer. xi. 23, xxiii. 12, xlviii. 44, denotes the pun- 
ishment of those who, in the Jubilee, withheld by 
tyranny or fraud the possessions or the liberty of 
the poor.* From Jer. xxxii. 6-12 he infers that 
the Law was restored to operation in the reign of 
Josiah ® (Alterthiimer, p. 424, note 1). 

VI. The Jubilee is to be regarded as the outer 
circle of that great sabbatical svstem which com- 
prises within it the sabbatical vear, the sabbatical 
month, and the Sabbath day. [FEAsts.] The rest 
and restoration of each member of the state, in his 
spiritual relation, belongs to the weekly Sabbath 
and the sabbatical month, while the land had its 
rest and relief in the sabbatical year. But the 





@ The words of Isaiah (v. 7-10) may, ft would seem 
with more distinctness, be understond to the same 
effect, as denouncing woe against those who had un- 
righteously hindered the Jubilee from effecting its 
object. 

> Is there not a difficulty in considering this pas- 
sage to have any bearing on the Jubilee, from its 
relating, apparently, to a priest's field? (See § II. 
2(¢).) At all events, the transaction was merely the 
transfer of land from one member of a fumily to 
another, with recognition of a preference allowed 
toa near relation to purchase. The case mentioned 
Ruth iv. 3 f. appears to go further in illustrating the 
Jubilee principle. — Naomi is about to sell a field of 
Elimelech’s property. Boaz proposes to the next of 
kin to purchase it of her, in order to prevent it from 
going out of the family, and, on his refusal, takes it 
himeclf, as having the next right. ° 

¢ The foundation of the law of Jubilee appears to 
be so essentially connected with the children of Israel, 
that it seems strange that Michaelis should have con- 
fidently affimned its Egyptian origin, while yet he 
acknowledges that he cap produce no specific evidence 


ing of the Law in the sabbatical year. But in the 
Hebrew state, polity and religion were never sep- 
arated, nor was their essential connection ever 
dropped out of sight. Hence the year was hal- 
lowed, in the strict sense of the word, by the solemn 
blast of the Jubilee trumpets, on the same day on 
which the sins of the people hhd been acknowledged 
in the general fast, and in which they had been 
symbolically expiated by the entrance of the hich- 
priest into the holy of holies with the blood of the 
appointed victims. Hence also the deeper ground 
of the provisions of the institution is stated with 
marked emphasis in the Law itself. — The land was 
to be restored to the families to which it had been 
at first allotted by divine direction (Josh. xiv. 2), 
because it was the Lord’s. The land shall not 
be sold for ever: for the land is mine; for ye are 
strangers and sojourners with me” (Lev. xxv. 23). 
‘Tam the Lord your God which brought you forth 
out of the land of Egypt, to give you the land of 
Canaan, and to be your God"’ (ver. 38). — The 
Hebrew bondman was to have the privilege of 
cluiming his liberty as a right, because he could 
never become the property of any one but Jehovah. 
“For they are my servants which I brought forth 
out of the land of Egypt; they shall not be sold as 
bondmen”’ (ver. $2). ‘* For unto me the children 
of Israel are servants, whom I brought forth out of 
the land of Egypt’ © (ver. 55). 

If regarded from an ordinary point of view, the 
Jubilee was calculated to meet and remedy those 
incidents which are inevitable in the course of 
human scciety; to prevent the accumulation of 
inordinate wealth in the hands of a few; and to 
relieve those whom misfortune or fault had reduced 
to poverty. As far as legislation could go, its pro- 
visions tended to restore that equality in outward 
circumstances which was instituted in the first 
settlement of the land by Joshua.? But if we kok 


on the subject (Mos. Law, art. 78). The only well- 
proved instance of anything like it in other nations 
appears to be that of the Dalmatians, mentioned by 
Strabo, lib. vii. (p. 815, edit. Casaub.). He says that 
they redistributed their land every eight years. Ewald, 
following the statement of Plutarch, refers to the 
institution of Lycurgus; but Mr. Grote has given 
another view of the matter (Hist. of Greece, vol ii. 
p. 530). 

d A collateral result of the working of the Jubilee 
must have been the preservation of the genealogical 
tables, and the maintenance of the distinction of the 
tribes. Ewald and Michaelis suppose that the tables 
were systematically corrected and filled up at each 
Jubilee. This seems reasonable enough, in order that 
the fresh names might be filled in, that irregularities 
arising from the dying out of families might be recti- 
fied, and that disputed claims might be, as far as pos- 
sible, authoritatively met. 

Its effect in maintaining the distinction of the tribes 
is illustrated in the appeal made by the tribe of Nan 
asseh in regard to the daughters of Zelophehad (Num. 
xxxvi. 4). The sense of the passage is, however, ob 
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@pon it in its more special characler, as a part of 
the divine law appointed for the chosen people, its 
sedtties bearing was to vindicate the right of each 
sraelite to his part in the covenant which Jehovah 
had made with his fathers respecting the land of 
promise. The loud notes of the Jubilee horns 
symbolized the voice of the Lord proclaiming the 
restoration of political order, as (according to Jew- 
ish tradition) the blast in the least of ‘Trumpets 
had, ten days before, commemorated the creation 
of the world and the completion of the material 
kosmos. 

In the incurable uncertainty respecting the fact 
of the observance of the Jubilee, it is important 
that we should keep in mind that the record of the 
Law, whether it wag obeyed or not, was, and is, a 
constant witness for the truth of those great social 
principles on which the theocracy was established.¢ 
Moreover, from the allusions which are made to it 
by the prophets, it must have become a standing 
prophecy in the hearts of the devout Hebrews. 
They who waited in faith for the salvation of Israel 
were kept in mind of that spiritual Jubilee which 
was to come (Luke iv. 19), in which every one of 
the spiritual seed of Abraham was to have, in the 
sight of God, an equality which no accident could 
ever disturb; and a glorious freedom, in that lib- 
erty with which He that was to come was to make 
him free, and which no force or fraud could ever 
take from him. 

There are several monographs on the Jubilee, of 
which Kranold has given a catalogue. There is a 
treatise by Maimonides, de Anno Subbatico et Ju- 
dileo, Of more recent works, the most important 
are that of J. G. C. Kranold himself, Commentatio 
de anno Hebreeqrum Jubileo, Gottingen, 1837, 4to, 
and that of Carpzov, first published in 1730, but 
afterwards incorporated in the App rats Historico- 
Criticus, p. 447 ff; Ewald (Allerthiimer, p. 415, 
ff.) and Biihr (Symnbolik, vol. ii. p. 572 ff), but 
especially the latter, have treated the subject in a 
very instructive manner. Hupfeld (Cummentatio 
de Hebrenrtum Festis, pt. iii. 1852) has lately dealt 
with it in a willful and reckless style of criticism. 
Of other writers, those who appear to have done 
most to illustrate the Jubilee, are Cuneus (de Rep. 
Hebr. c. ii. § iv., in the Critict, Suert, vol. ix. p. 
378 ff.), and Michaelis (Commentaries on the Laws 
of Moses, vol. i. p. 376 ff., English translation). 
Vitringa notices the prophetical bearing of the 
Jubilee in lib. iv. c. 4 of the Observationes Sacre. 
Lightfoot (Harm. Evang. in Lue. iv. 19) pursues 
the subject in a fanciful manner, and makes out 
that Christ suffered in a Jubilee year. For this he 
is well rebuked by Carpzov (App. Hist. Crit. p. 
468). Schubert (Symbvlik des Traums) has fol- 
Jowed in neariy the same track, and has been 
answered by Biihr. S. C. 


JU’CAL (YD [prob. Jehovah is mighty, 
Dietr.}: ‘Ilwdyad: Juchal), son of Shelemiah 
(Jer. xxxviii. 1). Elsewhere called JEMUCAL. 


JU’DA (‘lovSas, t. e. Judas; ‘lod8a being 
only the genitive case). 





scured in most versions. It is, “ And even when the 
Jubilee comes, their inheritance will be in another 
tribe.” The rendering the particle ESN by etiamsi 
is antisfactorily vindicated by Kranold, p. 83. 


As regards the reason of the exception of houses 
in towns from the law of Jubilee, B:ihr has observed 
that, as they were chiefly inhabited by artificers and 
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1. [Juda.] Son of Joseph in the genealogy of 
Christ (Luke iif. 30), in the ninth generation from 
David, about the time of King Joash. 


2. [Juda.] Son of Joanna (Joannas] or Hana- 
nigh [HANANIAN, 8] (Luke iii. 26). He seems 
to be certainly the same person as Abiud in Matt. 


i. 13. Ilis name, TTIW, is identical with that 


of “TTSDN, only that AN is prefixed; and whem 
Rhesa is discarded from Luke’s line, and allowance 
is made for St. Matthew’s omission of generations 
in his genealogy, their times will agree perfectly. 
Both may be the same as Hodaiah of 1 Chr. iii 
24. See Hervey's Genenloyies, p. 118 ff. 

3. [Judus.] One of the Lord's brethren, enu- 
merated in Mark vi. 3. (Josrs; Joseru.] On 
the question of his identity with Jude the brother 
of James, one of the twelve Apostles (Luke vi. 16; 
Acts i. 18), and with the author of the general 
Kpistle, see art. Jupr. In Matt. ‘xiii. 55 his name 
is given in the A. V. as JuDAs [and should be so 
given, Mark vi. 3]. 

4. [Judes.) The patriarch Jupatt (Sus. 56; 
Luke iii. 33; Heb. vii. 14; Rev. v. 5, vii. 5) [or 
in the last three passages, the name of the tribe.] 

A. C. H. | 


* JUDA, A city oF (A. V.), for dacs "lodda 
in Luke i. 89, where Zacharias and Elizabeth lived, 
and where probably John the Baptist was born. 
But whether a town so named is meant, or the ter- 
ritory of Juda (= Iovdala) is disputed. In the 
latter case the city is spoken of merely as one “in 
the hill country (dpemhy, Luke)’ of Judea, the 
name of which may have been unknown to Luke. 
Some suppose that the nameless city may have been 
Hebron, as that was both among the hills and be- 
longed to the priests (Josh. xxvi. 11). So Lightfoot 
(Hor. Hebr. ii. 493, Rotterd. 1686), Sepp (Leben 
Christ, ii. 8), and Andrews (Life of our Lord, p. 
65). The Franciscans have a Convent of St. John 
at ’Ain Karin, a little west of Jerusalem, where 
they place the house of Zacharias and the nativity 
of the Forerunner (Thomson's Land and Book, ii. 
536 ff). Others regard this Juda as the name of 
the town itself, and identical with the modern 
Jitta, found in the neighborhood of Hebron. Dr. 
Robingon, after Reland (Pakestinu, p. 870), adopts 
this view (Bibl. Res. ii. 206, and Greek Hurm., 
Notes, § 4). That this Jutta and Juttah in Josh. 
xxi. 16, are the same, no one can doubt; but it 
does not follow from this that Jutta and Juda are 
the same. Meyer (on Luke i. 39) calls it an arbi- 
trary supposition. Bleek also objects (Synopt. Er- 
kldrung, i. 53) that if Luke had been acquainted with 
the name, he would naturally have introduced it in 
ver. 23. If Juda answers to .Juttah (== Yiltr), 
it can be only asa very mutilated form; for oth- 


erwise Juda and Juttah (FTtON) have no ety- 
mological relation to each other. H. 


JUDA’A or JUDE‘A (lov8ala), a territo- 
rial division which succeeded to the overthrow of. 
the ancient landmarks of the tribes of Israel and 


tradesmen, whose wealth did not consist in lands, it 
was reasonable that they should retain them in abso- 
lute possession. It has been conjectured that many 
of these tradesmen were forvign proselytes, who could 
not hold property in the land which was subject to 
the law of Jubilee. 

‘@ This view ts powerfully set forth by Bihr. 
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Judah in their respective captivities. The word 
Grst occurs Dan. vy. 13 (A. V. «Jewry ’’), and the 
first mention of the * province of Juda’ is in 
the book of Ezra (v. 8); it is alluded to in Neh. xi. 
3 (Hebr. and A. V. “Judah ’’), and was the result 
of the division of the Persian empire mentioned 
by Herodotus (iii. 89-97), under Darius (comp. 
Fsth. viii. 9; Dan. vi. 1). In the Apocryphal 
Books the word * province” is dropped, and 
throughout the books of Esdras, Tobit, Judith, 
and Maccabees, the expressions are the ‘land of 
Judwa,” “Judwa’? (A. V. frequently “Jewry "), 
and throughout the N. T. In the words of Jo- 
sephus, “ ‘The Jews made preparations for the work 
(of rebuilding the walls under Nehemiah) —a 
name which they received forthwith on their re- 
turn from Babylon, from the tribe of Judah, which 
being the first to arrive in those parts, gave name 
both to the inhabitants and the territory’? (Ant. 
xi. 5,§ 7). But other tribes also returned from 
Babylon, such as the tribes of Benjamin and Levi 
(E:zr. i. 5, and x. 5-9; Neh. xi. 4-30), scattered 
remnants of the “children of Ephraim and Man- 
asseh ’? (L Chr. ix. 3), or “Tsrael,’’ as they are 
elsewhere called (Ezr. ii. 70, iii. 1, and x. 5; Neh. 
vii. 73), and others whose pedigree was not ascer- 
tainable (Kzr. ii. 59). In fact so many returned 
that in the case of the sin-offering the number of 
he-coats offered was twelve, according to the origi- 
nal number of the tribes (ibid. vi. 17, see also viii. 
35). There had indeed been more or less of an 
amalgamation from the days of Hezekiah (2 Chr. 
xxx.-xxxi.), which continued ever afterwards, down 
to the very days of our Lord. Anna, wife of 
Phanuel, for instance, was of the tribe of Asher 
(St. Luke ii. 86), St. Paul of the tribe of Benja- 
min (Rom. xi. 1), St. Barnabas, a Levite, and so 
forth (Acts iv. 36; comp. Acts xxvi. 7; and Pri- 
deaux, Connection, vol. i. p. 128-130, ed. McCaul). 
On the other hand the schismatical temple upon 
Mount Gerizim drew many of the disaffected Jews 
from their own proper country (Joseph. Ant. xi. 8); 
Nazareth, a city of Galilee, was the residence of 
our Lord’s own parents; Bethsaida, that of three 
of his Apostles; the borders of the sea of Gulilee 
generally, that of most of them. ‘The scene of 
his preaching —intended as it was, during his 
earthly ministry, for the lost sheep of the house 
of [srael — was, with the exception of the last part 
of it, confined to Galilee. His disciples are ad- 
dressed by the two angels subsequently to his 
Ascension, as “men of Galilee’? (Acts i. 11), and 
it was asked by the multitude that came together 
in wonder on the day of Pentecost, Are not all 
these who speak, Galileans?"’ (Acts ii. 7). Thus, 
neither did all who were Jews inhabit that limited 
territory called Judea; nor again was Judsa in- 
habited solely by that tribe which gave name to it, 
or even in sole conjunction with Benjamin and 
Levi. 

Once more as regards the territory. In a wide 
and more improper sense, the term Juda was 
sometimes extended to the whole country of the 
Canaanites, its ancient inhabitants (Joseph. Aut. i. 
6, § 2); and even in the (rospels we seem to read 
of the coasts of Judea beyond Jordan (St. Matt. 
six. 1; St. Mark x. 1), a phrase perhaps counte- 
aanced by Josephus no less (Ant. xii. 4, § 11; comp. 
Josh. xix. 34), if the usual rendering of these pas- 
saves is to he fullowed (see Reland, Polastina, i. 
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Jrom Galilee, unto this place," said the chief 
priests of our Lord (St. Luke xxiii. 5). With 
Ptolemy, moreover (see Reland, ilid.), and with 
Dion Cassius (xxxviii. 16), Judea is synonymous 
with Palestine-Syria; the latter adding that the 
term Palestine had given place to it. With Strabo 
(xvi. p. 760 ff.) it is the common denomination for 
the whole inland country between Gaza and Anti- 
Libanus, thus including Galilee and Samaria. 
Sinnlarly, the Jews, according to Tacitus (//ist. v. 
6), occupied the country between Arabia on the E., 
Egypt on the S., Phoenicia and the sea on the W., 
and Syria on the N.; and by the same writer both 
Pompey and ‘Titus are said to have conquered 
Juda, the other and less important divisions of 
course included. 

Still, notwithstanding all these larze significa- 
tions which have been affixed to it, Juda was, in 
strict language, the name of the third district. west 
of the Jordan, and south of Samaria. Its north- 
ern boundary, according to Josephus (2. .J/. iii. 3, 
§ 5) was a village called Anuath, its southern 
another village named Jardas. Its general Lreadth 
was from the Jordan to Joppa, though its coast 
did not end there, and it was latterly subdivided 
into eleven lots or portions, with Jerusalem for 
their centre (Joseph. ibed.). In a word it embodied 
“ the original territories of the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, together with Dan and Simeon: being 
almost the same with the old kingdom of Judah, 
and about 100 miles in length and 60 in breadth * 
(Lewis, Heb. Republ. i. 2). 

It was made a portion of the Roman province 
of Syria upon the deposition of Archel:wus, the eth- 
narch of Judwa in A. b. 6. and was governed by a 
procurator, who was subject to the governor of 
Syria. The procurator resided at Carsirea on the 
coast, and not at Jerusalem (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 13, 
§ 5; xviii. 1, § 1; 2, § 1; 3,§ 1). Its history asa 
Roman province is related under JERUSALEM (p. 
1301 ff. ), and the physical features of the country are 
described in the article PALESTINE. ES. Ff. 


* JUDZH’A, THE LAND OF (7 “lovdala xXepa, 
Mark i. 5; or » "Iovdala yi, John iii. 22), the 
country of Judea as distinguished from the capital 
or Jerusalem. H. 


* JUD’A, THE WILDERNESS OF (% Epnuos 
THs lovdalas: desertum Judee), designates the re- 
gion in which John the Baptist made his first appear- 
ance as the herald of the Messiah (Matt. iii. 1). 
It is the same, no doubt, as the ‘wilderness of 


Judah” (TTA WDD) in Judg. i. 16. It 
lay along the eastern border of Judxa towards 
the Dead Sea, in which were the “ six cities with 
their villages ’’ mentioned in Josh. xv. 61 f. It 
was the scene of many of David's perils and escapes 
during the days of his persecution by Saul [ApuL- 
LAM; EX-GEDI; TEKOA]. It was a desert, of 
course, not in our own, but the oriental sense; 3. ¢., 
fit for cultivation at intervals, thinly inhabited, and 
resorted to mainly as pasture-cround. As such 
terms must be more or less fluctuating, it may have 
included also the western shore of the Jordan north 
of the Dead Sea, which Josephus also designates 
as Zpnuos (B. J. iii. 10, § 7, and iv. 8, $$ 2, 3). 
(See Bleek’s Synopt. Erkldrung der drei ersien 
Lvangelien, i. 141.) 

Mark (i. 4) and Luke (iii. 2) refer to the same 
desert simply as Zpnuos. Luke's 7 wepixapos 


6). “He stirreth up the people, teaching through- Tov ‘lopSdvov (iii. 3) includes the wider circuit 


out all Jewry (xa S\re THs "lovdaias) beginning 


‘of John's labors ut a Inter period, as in the course 
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of his ministry he preached now on this side of 
the Jordan and now on that. It is unnecessary, as 
well aa incorrect, to suppose that any part of this 
Judrean desert lay on the east of the river. It 
certainly is not just to regard 7 épnuos rijs ‘lou- 
Baias (Matt. iii, 1), as equivalent to 4 wepiywpos 
Tov "lopSdyvou (Matt. iii. 5)3 for the latter (the 
Ghor, or Jordan Valley) denotes the general region 
from which, and not that to which, the people came 
for baptism. (See also Bibl. Sacra, xxiii. 529.) 
Hence, if the desert of the Saviour's temptation 
(Matt. iv. 1 ff.) was in Persea (Stanley, Ellicott), 
it was a different one from that in Judwa. To 
urre no other reason, the proximity of Matt. iii. 1 
to iv. 1 is adverse to that opinion. Probably the 
Saviour went to be tempted to a remoter part of 
the desert previously mentioned; but on returning to 
John after the lapse of forty days, he found him at 
Bethabara, or Bethany, beyond the Jordan (John 
i. 28). The actual place of the temptation may 
have been AKiirunsil (a corruption of quadruginta, 
40 days), a part of the desert back of Jericho to- 
wards Jerusalem. It is a high mountain cut off 
from the plain by a wall of rock 1,200 or 1,500 feet 
high, is frightfully desolate, is infested with wild 
beasts and reptiles, and thus answers fully to Mark's 
sivnificant intimation (i. 13) respecting the wildness 
of the scene (uera twy Onplwy)- H. 


JUDAH (TTT, i. e. Yehida [praise, 
honor}: "lov8ay in Gen. xxix. 35; Alex. lovda; 
elzewhere ‘[ovdas in both MSS. and in N. T.; and 
eo also Josephus: Juds), the fourth son of Jacob 
and the fourth of Leah, the lust before the tempo- 
rary cessation in the births of her children. His 
whole brothers were Reuben, Simeon, and Levi, 
elder than himself — Issachar and Zebulun younger 
(see xxxv. 23). ‘The name is explained as having 
originated in Leah's exclamation of ‘ praise'’ at 
this fresh gift of Jehovah — “She said, ‘now will 


I praise (FITS, édeh) Jehovah,’ and she called 
his name Yebudah"’ (Gen. xxix. 35). The same 
play is preserved in the blessing of Jacob — « Ju- 
dah, thou whom thy brethren shall praise!” (xlix. 
8). The name is not of frequent occurrence in 
the O. T. In the Apocrypha, however, it appears 
in the great herv Judas Maccabwus; in the N. T. 
in Jude, Judas Iscariot, and others. [JuDA; 
Jubas. ] 


Of the individual Judah more traits are pre- 
served than of any other of the patriarchs with 
the exception of Joseph. In the matter of the sale 
of Joseph, he and Reuben stand out in favorable 
contrast to the rest of the brothers. But for their 
interference he, who was ‘their brother and their 
flesh,” would have been certainly put to death. 
Though not the firstborn, he “ prevailed above his 
brethren” (1 Chr. v. 2), and we find him subse- 
quently taking a decided lead in all the attuirs of the 
family. When a second visit to Egypt for corn 
had become inevitable, it was Judah who, as the 
mouthpiece of the rest, headed the remonstrance 
against the detention of Benjamin by Jacob, and 
finally undertook to be responsible for the safety of 
the lad (xliii. 3-10). And when, through Joseph's 
artifice, the brothers were brought back to the 
palace, he is again the leader and spokesman of 
the band. In that thoroughly Oriental scene it is 
Judah who unhesitatingly acknowledves the guilt 
which iad never been committed, throws hintself 
on the mercy of the supposed Iyyptian prince, ot- 
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fers himself as a slave, and makes that wonderful 
appeal to the feelings of their disguised brother 
which renders it impossible for Joseph any longer 
to conceal his secret (xliv. 14, 16-34). So too it is 
Judah who is sent before Jacob to smooth the way: 
for him in the land of Goshen (xlvi. 28). This 
ascendency over his brethren is reflected in the last 
words addressed to him by his father — “ Thou 
whom thy brethren shall praise! thy father's sons 
shall bow down before thee! unto him shall be 
the gathering of the people’ (Gen. xlix. 8-10).¢ 
In the interesting traditions of the Koran and 
the Midrash his figure stands out in the same 
prominence. Before Joseph his wrath is mightier 
and his recognition heartier than the rest. It is 
he who hastens in advance to bear to Jacob the 
fragrant robe of Joseph (Weil's Lidlical Legends, 
pp. 88-90). 

His sons were five. Of these three were by his 
Canaanite wife Bath-shua; they are all insignificant, 
two died early, and the third, Sik LAH, does not 
come prominently forward, either in his person, or 
hia family. The other two, PHAKEZ and ZERAH 
— twins — were illezitimate sons by the widow of 
Er, the eldest of the former family. As is not un- 
frequently the case, the illegitimate sons surpassed 
the legitimate, and from Pharez, the elder, were 
descended the royal, and other illustrious families 
of Judah. These sons were born to Judah while 
he was living in the same district of Palestine, 
which, centuries after, was repossessed by his de- 
scendants — amongst villages which retain their 
names unaltered in the catalogues of the time of 
the conquest. The three sons went with their 
father into Egypt at the time of the final removal 
thither (Gen. xlvi. 12; Ix. i. 2). 

When we again meet with the families of Judah 
they occupy a position among the tribes similar to 
that which their progenitor had taken amongst the 
patriarchs. The numbers of the tribe at the cen- 
sus at Sinai were 74,600 (Num. i. 26, 27), consid- 
erably in advance of any of the others, the largest 
of which — Dan — numbered 62,700. On_ the 
borders of the Promised Land they were 76,500 
(xxvi. 22), Dan being still the nearest. The chief 
of the tribe at the former census was NANSHON, 
the son of Amminadab (Num. i. 7, ii. 3, vii. 12, x. 
14), an ancestor of David (Kuth iv. 20). Its rep- 
resentative ainongst the spies, and also among those 
appointed to partition the land, was the great Ca- 
leb the son of Jephunneh (Num. xiii. 6; xxxiv.). 
During the march through the desert Judah's place 
was in the van of the host, on the east side of the 
Tabernacle, with his kinsmen I[ssachar and Zebu- 
lun (ii. 3-9; x. 124). The traditional standard of 
the tribe was a lion's whelp, with the words, Rise 
up, Lord, and let thine enemies be scattered! (‘Targ. 
Pseudojon. on Num. ii. 3). 


During the conquest of the country the only in- 
cidents specially affecting the tribe of Judah are 
— (1) the misbehavior of Achan, who was of the 
great house of Zerah (Josh. vii. 1, 16-18); and (2) 
the conquest of the mountain-district of Hebron 
by Caleb, and of the strong city Debir, in the 
same locality, by his nephew and son-in-law Oth- 
niel (Josh. xiv. 6-15, xv. 13-19). It is the only 
instance given of a portion of the country being 
expressly reserved for the person or persons who 





@ “The obscure and much dispnted passage in vorss 
10 will be best examined under the head SHi.og. 
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conquered it. In general the conquest seems to 
have been made by the whole community, and the 
territory allotted afterwards, without reference to 
the original conquerors of each locality. In this 
case the high character and position of Caleb, and 
perhaps a claim established by him at the time of 
the visit of the spies to “ the land whereon his feet 
bad trodden ”’ (Josh. xiv. 9; comp. Num. xiv. 24), 
may have led to the exception. 

The boundaries and contents of the territory 
allotted to Judah are narrated at great length, and 
with greater minuteness than the others, in Josh. 
xv. 20-63. This may be due either to the fact that 
the lists were reduced to their present form ata 
later period, when the monarchy resided with 
Judah, and when more care would naturally be be- 
stowed on them than on those of any other tribe; 
or to the fact that the territory was more impor- 
tant and more thickly covered with towns and vil- 
lages than any other part of Palestine. ‘The greater 
prominence given to the genealoyies of Judah in 
1 Chr. ii., iii., iv. no doubt arises from the former 
reason. Huwever this may be, we have in the 
records of Joshua a very full and systematic de- 
scription of the allotment to this tribe. The north 
boundary — for the most part coincident with the 
south boundary of Benjamin — began at tl:e em- 
bouchure of the Jordan, entered the hills apparently 
at or about the present road from Jericho, ran 
westward to En-shemesh — probably the present 
Ain-Haud, below Bethany — thence over the Mount 
of Olives to Kn-rogel, in the valley beneath .Jerusa- 
lem; went along the ravine of Hinnom, under the 
precipices of the city, climbed the hill ina N. W. 
direction to the Water of Nephtoah (probably 
Litt), and thence by Kirjath-Jearim (probably 
Auriet el-nab), Beth-shemesh (Ain-Shems), Tim- 
nath, and Ekron,to Jabneel on the sea-coast. On 
the east the Dead Sea, and on the west the 
Mediterranean formed the boundaries. The soutli- 
ern line is hard to determine, since it is denoted 
hy places many of which have not been identified. 
It left the Dead Sea at its extreme south end, and 
joined the Mediterranean at the Wary el-Artsh ; 
but between these two points it passed through 
Maaleh Acrabbim, the Wilderness of Zin, Hezron, 
Adar, Karkaa, and Azmon; the Wilderness of Zin 
the extreme south of all (Josh. xv. 1-12). This 
territory — in average length abuut 45 miles, and 
in average breadth about 50—was from a very 
early date divided into four main regions.  (1.) 
Tue SoutH —the undulating pasture country, 
which intervened between the hills, the proper 
possession of the tribe, and the deserts which en- 
compass the lower part of Palestine (Josh. xv. 21; 
Stanley, S. gf P.). It is this which is designated 
as the wilderness (midbar) of Judah (Judg. i. 16). 
It contained thirty-seven cities, with their dependent 
villages (Josh. xv. 20-32), of which eighteen of 
those farthest south were ceded to Simeon (xix. 
1-9). Amongst these southern cities the most 
familiar name is Beer-sheba. 

(2.) Tne Low ann (xv. 33; A. V. ‘valley '’) 
— or, to give it its own proper and constant appella- 
tion, THE SuEFELAN — the broad belt or strip 
lying between the central highlands —“ the moun- 
tain ’*’— and the Mediterranean Sea; the lower 
portion of that maritime plain, which extends 
through the whole of the sea-board of Valestine, 
from Sidon in the north, to Rhinocelura at the 
south. ‘This tract was the garden and the granary 
of the tribe. In it, long before the conquest of the 
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country by Israel, the Philistines had settled them- 
selves, never to be completely dislodged (Neh. xiii. 
23, 24). ‘There, planted at equal intervals along 
the level coast, were their five chief cities, each with 
its circle of smaller dependents, overlooking, from 

the natural undulations of the ground, the « stand- 
ing corn,’ shocks,’ ‘vineyards and olives,’ 
which excited the ingenuity of Samson, and are 
still remarked by modern travellers. ‘ They are 
all remarkable for the beauty and profusion of the 
gardens which surround them — the scarlet blos- 
soms of the pomegranates, the enormous orances 
which gild the green foliage of their famous groves "' 
(Stanley, S. ¢ P. 257). From the edge of the 
sandy tract, which fringes tbe immediate shore 
right up to the very wall of the hills of Judah, 
stretches the immense plain of corn-fields. In those 
rich harvests lies the explanation of the constant 
contests Letween Israel and the Philistines (S. y P. 
258). Krom them were gathered the enormous 
cargoes of wheat, which were transmitted to Phe- 
nicia by Solomon in exchange for the arts of Hiram, 
and which in the time of the Herods still « nour- 
ished’’ the country of Tyre and Sidon (Acts xii. 
20). There were the olive-trees, the sycamore-trees, 
and the treasures of oil, the care of which was 
sufficient to task the energies of two of David's 
special officers (1 Chr. xxvii. 28). The nature of 
this locality would seem to be reflected in the names 
of many of its towns if interpreted as Hebrew 
words: DILEAN cucumbers; GEDERAH, GhD- 
EROTH, GEDEKOTHAIM, sheepfolds; ZOREAH, 
wasps; EN-GANNIM, spring of gardens, etc., etc. 
But we have yet to learn how far these names are 
Hebrew; and whether at best they are but mere 
Hebrew accommodations of earlier originals, and 
therefore not to be depended on for their significa- 
tions. The number of cities in this district, with- 
out counting the smaller villages connected with 
them, was forty-two. Of these, however, many 
which belonged to the Philistines can only have 
heen allotted to the tribe, and if taken possession 
of by Judah were only held for a time. 

What were the exact Loundaries of the Shefelah 
we do not know. We are at present ignorant of 
the principles on which the ancient Jews drew 
their boundaries between one territory and another. 
One thing only is almost certain, that they were not 
determined by the natural features of the ground, or 
else we shonld not find cities enumerated as in the 
lowland plain, whose modern representatives are 
found deep in the mountains. [JAkMUTH; JirH- 
TAH, etc.] (The latest information regarding this 
district is contained in Tobler's 3fe Wunder ung, 
1859.) 

(3.) The third region of the tribe —TH¥ Movux- 
TAIN, the “ hill-country of Judah *’— thongh not 
the richest, was at once the largest and the most 
important of the four. Beginning a few miles be- 
low Hebron, where it attains its highest level, it 
stretches eastward to the Dead Sea and westward 
to the Shefe/ah, and forms an elevated district or 
plateau, which, though thrown into consideralle 
undulations, yet preserves a general level in both 
directions. It is the southern portion of that ele- 
vated hilly district of Palestine which stretches 
north until intersected by the plain of FEsdraelon, 
and on which Hebron, Jerusalem, and Shechem are 
the chief spots. The surface of this region, which 
is of limestone, is monotunous enouzh — round 
swelling hills and hollows, of somewhat bolder pro- 
portions than those immediately north of Jerusm 
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tem, which, though in early times probably covered 
with forests [HIARETH], have now, where not culti- 
vated, no growth larger than a brushwood of dwarf- 
oak, arbutus, and other bushes. In many places 
tuere is a guod soft turf, discoverable even in the au- 
tut, and in spring the hills are covered with flowers. 
The number of towns enumerated (Josh. xv. 48- 
GO) as belonying to this district is J8; but, if we may 
judge from the ruins which meet the eye on every 
side. this must have been very far below the real 
nuiber. Hardly a hill which is not crowned by 
some fragments of stone buildings, more or less 
considerable,— those which are still inhabited sur- 
rounded by groves of olive-trees, and inclosures of 
stone walls protecting the vineyards. Streams 
there are none, but wells aud springs are frequent 
— in the neighborhood of “ Solomeon’s Pools’? at 
Urtis most abundant. 

(4.) The fourth district is THE WILDERNESS 
(.Midbar), which here and here only appears to be 
synonymous with Ardbah, and to signify the sunk- 
en district immediately adjuining the Dead Sea. 
It contained ouly six cities, which must have been 
either, like Ienyvedi, on the slopes of the cliffs over- 
hanging the Sea, or else on the lower level of the 
shure. ‘The “city of Salt’? may have been on the 
salt plains, between the sea and the clitS which 
form the southern termination to the Ghur.4 

Nine of the cities of Judah were allotted to the 
priests (Josh. xxi. 9-19). The Levites had no” 
cities in the tribe, and the priests had none out of 
it. 

In the partition of the territory by Joshua and 
Eleazar (Josh. xix. 51), Judah had the first allot- 
ment (xv. 1). Joshua had on his first entrance 
into the country overrun the Shefelah, destroyed 
some of the principal towns and killed the kings 
(x. 28-35), and had even penetrated thence into 
the mountains as far as Hebron and Debir (36-39); 
but the task of really subjugating the interior was 
yet to be dune. After his death it was undertaken 
by Judah and Simeon (Judy. i. 20). [n the arti- 
ficial coutrivances of war they were surpassed by 
the Canaanites, and in some places,“ where the 
ground admitted of their iron chariots being em- 
ployed, the latter remained masters of the field. 
Ksut wherever force and vigor were in question, 
there the Israelites succeeded, and they obtained 
entire possession of the mountain district and the 
great corn-growing tract of Philistia (Judg. i. 18, 
1Y¥). The latter was constantly changing hands as 
one or the other side got stronger (1 Sam. iv., v., vil. 
14, etc.); but in the natural fortresses of the moun- 
tains Judah dwelt undisturbed throughout tbe 
troubled period of the Judges. OTHNIEL was 
partly a member of the tribe (Judy. iii. 9), and 


@ On the words “Judah on Jordan,” us:1 in de- 
ecribing the eastern termination of the boundiry of 
Naphtali (Josh. xix. 84), critics have strained their in- 
gevuity to pruve that Judah had some possessions in 
that remote locality either by allotment or inheritance. 
See the elaborate attempt of Von Raumer (Pal. pp. 
405-410) to show that the villages of Jair are intended. 
But the difficulty — maximus atque insoluhilis nolus, 
qui plurimos interpretes torsit— hus defied every at- 
tempt; and the suggestion of Ewald (Gesch. ii. 380, 
note) is the most feasible —that the passage is cor- 
rupt, and that Cinneroth or some other word origi- 
nelly occupied the place of “at Judah” [to * Judah,” 
A. V.). 

* Keil adopts this view of Raumer (see Bibi. Comm. 
im luc.) The district of the 60 villages on the east of 
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the Bethlehem of which [8zAN was a native (xil. 
8, 9) may have been Lethlehem-Judah. But even 
if these two judges belonged to Judah, the tribe 
itself was not molested, and with the one exception 
mentioned in Judy. xx. 19, when they were called 
by the divine oracle to make the attack on Gibeah, 
they had nothing to do during the whole of that 
period but settle themselves in their home. Not 
only did they take no part against Sisera, but they 
ure not even rebuked for it by Deborah. 

Nor were they disturbed by the incursions of the 
Philistines during the rule of Samuel and of Saul, 
which were made through the territory of Dan and 
of Benjamin; or if we place the Valley of ELan at 
the Wady es-Sumt, only on the outskirts of the 
mountains of J udah. On the last-named occasion, 
however, we know that at least one town of Judah 
— Bethlehem — furnished men to Saul's host. The 
incidents of David's flight from Saul will be found 
examined under the heads of Davip, Saut, Maoy, 
HACHILAH, ete. 

The main inference deducible from these consid- 
erations is the determined manner in which the 
tribe keeps aloof from the rest — neither offering 
its aid nor asking that of others. ‘The same inde- 
pendent mode of action characterizes the foundation 
of the monarchy after the death of Saul. There 
was no attempt to set up a rival power to Ishe 
bosheth. ‘The tribe had had full experience of the 
man who had been driven from the court to take 
shelter in the caves, woods, and fastnesses of their 
wild hills, and when the opportunity offered, “ the 
men of Judah came and anointed David king over 
the house of Judah in Hebron ’’ (2 Sam. ii. 4, 11). 
The further step by which David was invested with 
the sovereignty of the whole nation was taken by 
the other tribes, Judah having no special part 
therein; and though willing enough, if occasion 
rendered it necessary, to act with others, their con- 
duct later, when brought into collision with Ephraim 
on the matter of the restoration of David, shows 
that the men of Judah had preserved their inde- 
pendent mode of action. ‘The king was near of kin 
to them; and therefore they, and they alone, set 
about bringing him back. It had been their own 
affair, to be accomplished by themselves alone, and 
they had gone about it in that independent manner, 
which looked like “ despising ’* those who believed 
their share in David to be a far laryer one (2 Sam. 
xix. 4]-43). 

The same independent temper will be found to 
characterize the tribe throughout its existence as 
a kingdom, which is considered in the following 
article. 

2. A Levite whose descendants, Kadmiel and 
his sons, were very active in the work of rebuilding 


the Jordan, he says, is counted as Judah’s, or in Ju- 
dah —beciuse Jair, t© whom it belonged, was de- 
scended on the father’s side from Judah through 
Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 6, 21 f.), while in Josh. xiii. 30 and 
Num. xxxil. 41 he is mentioned contra morem, |. e. 
against the rule (Num. xxxvi. 7), as on the mother’s 
side a descendant of Manasseh. See JUDAH UPON JOR 
DAN in the text (Amer. ed.). H. 

6 But Bethlehem appears to have been closely con 
nected with them (T-dg. xvii. 7,9; xix. 1). 

¢ The word here \Judg. 1. 19) is Emek, entirely a 
different word from Shefelah, and rightly rendered 
sevalley.” Itis difficult, however, to fix upon any 
« valley in this region sufficiently important to be 
alluded to. Can it be the Valley of Exau, where con 
tests with the Philistines took place later! 
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the Temple after the return from Captivity (Ezr. 
iii. 9). Lord Hervey has shown cause for believing 
(Genealoyites, etc., 119) that the name is the same 
as Hopavian and HopEVAH. In 1 Esdr. v. 58, 
it appears to be given as Jona. 

3. ([In Ezr.,] "lovdas, [Vat. Todop, FA. TeSou; 
in Neh. xii. 8,] "IwSad, [Vat. FA.* lovda, Alex. 
Iwade?; in xii. 36, Vat. Alex. FA! omit: Juda, 
Judus.]) A Levite who was obliged by Ezra to 
put away his foreign wife (Ezr. x. 23). Probably 
the same person is intended in Neh. xii. 8, 36. In 
1 Esdr. his name is given as JUDAS. 

4. [(lodda: Vat. Alex. Iov8as: Judes.] A Ben- 
jamite, son of Senuah (Neh. xi. 9). It is worth 
notice, in connection with the suggestion of Lord 
Hervey mentioned above, that in the lists of 1 Chr. 
ix., in many points so curiously parallel to those 
of this chapter, a Benjamite, Hodaviah, son of Has- 
senuah, is given (ver. 7). G. 


JUDAH, KINGDOM OF. 1. When the 
disruption of Solomon's kingdom took place at 
Shechem, only the tribe of Judah followed the house 
of David. But almost immediately afterwards, 
when Rehohoum conceived the design of establish- 
ing his authority over Israel by force of arms, the 
tribe of Benjamin also is recorded as obeying his 
summons, and contributing its warriors to make 
up hisarmy. Jerusalem, situate within the borders 
of Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 28, &c.), yet won from 
the heathen by a prince of Judah, connected the 
frontiers of the two tribes by an indissolulJe polit- 
ical bond. By the erection of the city of David, 
Benjamin's former adherence to Israel (2 Sam. ii. 
9) was canceled; though at least two Benjamite 
towns, Bethel and Jericho, were included in the 
northern kingdom. A part, if not all, of the ter- 
ritory of Simeon (1 Sam. xxvii. 6; 1 K. xix. 3; ef. 
Josh. xix. 1) and of Dan (2 Chr. xi. 10: ef. Josh. 
xix. $1, 42) was recognized as belonging to Judah ; 
and in the reigns of Abijah and Asa, the southern 
kingdom was enlarged by some additions taken out 
of the territory of Ephraim (2 Chr. xiii. 19, xv. 8, 
xvii. 2). After the conquest and deportation of 


Israel by Assyria, the influence, and perhaps the, 


delegated jurisdiction of the king of Judah some- 
times extended over the. territory which formerly 
belonged to Israel. 


2. In Edom a vassal-king probably retained his 
fidelity to the son of Solomon, and guarded for 
Jewish enterprise the road to the maritime trade 
with Ophir. Philistin maintained for the most 
part a quiet independence. Svria, in the height 
of her brief power, pushed her conquests along the 
northern and eastern frontiers of Judah and threat- 
ened Jerusalem; but the interposition of the terri- 
tory of Israel genérally relieved Judah from any 
immediate contact with that dangerous neighbor. 
The southern border of Judah, resting on the un- 
inhabited Desert, was not agitated by any turbulent 
stream of commercial activity like that which flowed 
by the rear of Israel, from Damascus to Tyre. 
And though some of the Egyptian kings were 
ambitious, that ancient kingdom was far less ag- 
gressive as a neighbor to Judah than Assyria was 
to Israel. 

3. A singular gauge of the growth of the king- 
dom of Judah is supplied by the progressive aug- 
mentatiun of the army under successive kings. In 
David's time (2 Sam. xxiv. 9, and 1 Chr. xxi. 5) 
the warriors of Judah numbered at least 500,000. 
But Rehobvam brought into the field (1 K. xii. 21) 
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only 180,000 men: Abijah, eighteen years after. 
wards, 400,000 (2 Chr. xii. 3): Asa (2 Chr. xiv 
8), his successor, 580,000, exactly equal to the sum 
of the armies of his two predecessors: Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chr. xvii. 14-19), the next king, numbered his 
warriors in five armies, the aggregate of which is 
1,160,000, exactly double the army of his father, 
and exactly equal to the sum of the armies of his 
three predecessors. After four mglorious reigns 
the energetic Amaziah could muster only 300,000 
men when he set out to recover Edom. His son 
Ueziah had a standing (2 Chr. xxvi. 11) force of 
307,500 fighting men. It would be out of place 
here to discuss the question which has been raised 
as to the accuracy of these numbers. So far as 
they are authentic, it may be safely reckoned that 
the population subject to each king was about four 
times the number of the fighting men in his 
dominions. [ISRAEL.] 

4. Unless Jndah had some other means beside 
pasture and tillage, of acquiring wealth: as by mari- 
time commerce from the Red Sea ports, or (less 
probably) from Joppa, or by keeping up the old 
trade (1 K. x. 28) with Egypt — it seems dithcult 
to account for that ability to accumulate wealth, 
which supplied the Temple treasury with sufficient 
store to invite so frequently the hand of the spoiler. 
Fyvpt, Damascus, Samaria, Nineveh, and Babylon, 
had each in succession a share of the pillage. The 
treasury was emptied by Shishak (1 K. xiv. 26), 
again by Asa (1 K. xv. 18), by Jehoash of Judah 
(2 K. xii. 18), by Jehoash of Israel (2 K. xiv. 14), 
by Ahaz (2 K. xvi. 8), by Hezekiah (2 K. xviii. 
15), and by Nebuchadnezzar (2 K. xxiv. 13). 

5. The kingdom of Judah possessed many ad- 
vantages which secured for it a longer continuance 
than that of Israel. A frontier less exposed to 
powerful enemies, a soil less fertile, a population 
hardier and more united, a fixed and venerated 
centre of administration and relizion, an hereditary 
aristocracy in the sacerdotal cnste, an army alwavs 
subordinate, a succession of kings which no revolu- 
tion interrupted, many of whom were wise and 
good, and strove successfully to promote the moral 
and spiritual as well as the material prosperity of 
their people; still more than these, the devotion 
of the people to the One True God, which, if not 
always a pure and elevated sentiment, was yet a 
contrast to such devotion as could be inspired by 
the worship of the calves or of Baal; and lastly the 
popular reverence for and obedience to the Divine 
law so far as they learned it from their teachers: — 
to these and other secondary causes is to be attrib- 
uted the fact that Judah survived her more populons 
and more powerful sister kingdom by 135 years; 
and lasted from 8B. C. 975 to B. C. 586. 

6. The chronological succession of the kings of 
Judah is given in the article IstaAEL. <A few dith- 
culties of no great importance have been discovered 
in the statements of the ages of some of the kings. 
They are explained in the works cited in that article 
and in Keil's Commentary on the Book of Kiecs. 
A detailed history of each king will be found under 
his name. 

Judah acted upon three different lines of pclicy 
in succession. First, animosity against Israel: see- 
ondly, resistance, generally in alliance with Israel, 
to Damascus: thirdly, deference, perhaps vasalage 
to the Assyrian king. 

(«.) The first three kings of Judah seem to have 
cherished the hope of reéstablishing their authority 
over the Ten Tribes; for sixty years there was war 
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between them and the kings of Israel. Neither the 
disbanding of Rehoboam’s forces by the authority 
of Sheniaiah, nor the pillage of Jerusalem by the 
irresistible Shishak, served to put an end to the 
fraternal hostility. The victory achieved by the 
daring Abijah brought to Judah a temporary acces- 
uion of territory. Asa appears to have enlarged 
it still further; and to have given so powerful a 
stimulus to the migration of religious Israelites 
to Jerusalem, that [aasha was induced to fortify 
Ramah with the view of checking the movement. 
Asa provided for the safety of his suljects from 
invaders by building, like Kehoboam, several fenced 
cities; he repelled an alarming irruption of an 
Ethiopian horde; he hired the armed intervention 
of Benhadad [., king of Damascus, against Baasha ; 
and he discouraged idolatry and enforced the worship 
of the true God by severe penal laws. 

(6.) Hanani’s remonstrance (2 Chr. xvi. 7) pre- 
pares us for the reversal by Jehoshaphat of the 
policy which Asa pursued towards Israel and Da- 
mascus. A close alliance sprang up with strange 
rapidity between Judah and Israel. For eighty 
years, till the time of Amaziah, there was no open 
war between them, and Damascus appears as their 
chief and common enemy; thouvh it rose after- 
wards from its overthrow to become under Rezin 
the ally of Pekah against Ahaz. Jehoshaphat, 
active and prosperous, repelled nomad invaders from 
the desert, curbed the ayyressive spirit of his nearer 
neighbors, and made his influence felt even among 
the Philistines and Arabians. A still more lasting 
benefit was conferred ou his kingdom by his perse- 
vering efforts for the religious instruction of the 
people, and the regular administration of justice. 
The reign of Jehorain, the husband of Athaliah, a 
time of bloodshed, idolatry, and disaster, was cut 
short by disease. Ahaziah was slain by Jehu. 
Athaliah, the grand-daughter of a Tyrian king, 
usurped the blood-stained throne of David, till the 
followers of the ancient religion put her to death, 
and crowned Jehoash the surviving scion of the 
royal house. His preserver, the high-priest, ac- 
quired prominent personal influence for a time; but 
the king fell into idolatry, and failing to withstand 
the power of Syria, was murdered by his own 
ofticers. The vigorous Amaziah, flushed with tbe 
recovery of Edom, provoked a war with his more 
powerful contemporary Jehoash the conqueror of 
the Syrians; and Jerusalem was entered and plun- 
dered by the Israelites. But their energies were 
sufficiently occupied in the task of completing the 
subjugation of Damascus. Under Uzziah and 
Jotham, Judah long enjoyed political and religious 
prosperity, till the wanton Ahaz, surrounded by 
united enemies, with whom he was unable to cope, 
became in an evil hour the tributary and vassal of 
Tiglath-Pileser. . 

(c.) Already in the fatal grasp of Assyria, Judah 
was yet spared for a checkered existence of almost 
another century and a half after the termination 
of the kingdom of [srael. The effect of the repulse 
of Sennacherib, of the signal religious revival under 
Hezekiah and under Josiah, and of the extension 
of their salutary influence over the long-severed 
‘territory of Israel, was apparently done away by the 
ignominious reign of the impious Manassel, and 
the linzering decay of the whole people under the 
four feeble descendants of Josiah. Drovoked by 
their treachery and imbecility, their Assyrian master 
drained in successive deportations all the strength 
of the kingdom. The consu:nmation of the ruin 
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came upon them in the destruction of the Temple 
by the hand of Nebuzaradan, amid the wailings of 
prophets, and the taunts of heathen tribes released 
at length from the yoke of David. 

7. The national life of the Hebrews seemed now 
extinct; but there was still, as there had been all 
along, a spiritual life hidden within the body. 

It was atime of hopeless darkness to all but 
those Jews who had strong faith in God, with a 
clear and steady insight into the ways of Providence 
as interpreted by pruphecy. ‘The time of the divis- 
ion of the kingdoms was the golden age of proph- 
ecy. In each kingdom the prophetical office was 
subject to peculiar modifications which were re- 
quired in Judah by the circumstances of the priest- 
hood, in Israel by the existence of the House of 
Baal and the Altarin Bethel. If, under the shadow 
of the Temple, there was a depth and a grasp else- 
where unequaled, in the views of Isaiah and the 
prophets of Judah, if their writings touched and 
elevated the hearts of thinking men in studious 
retirement in the silent night-watches; there was 
also, in the few burning words and energetic deeds 
of the prophets of Israel, a power to tame a law- 
less multitude and to check the high-handed ty- 
ranny and idolatry of kings. The organization 
and moral influence of the priesthood were matured 
in the time of David; from about that time to the 
building of the second Temple the influence of the 
prophets rose and became predominant. Some 
historians have suspected that after the reign of 
Athaliah the priesthood gradually acquired and 
retained excessive and unconstitutional power in 
Judah. ‘Tbe recorded facts scarcely sustain the 
conjecture. Had it been so, the effect of such 
power would have heen manifest in the exorbitant 
wealth and luxury of the priests, and in the constant 
and cruel enforcement of penal laws, like those of 
Asa, against irreliyion. But the peculiar offences 
of the priesthood, as witnessed in the prophetic 
writings, were of another kind. Ignorance of God's 
Word, neglect of the instruction of the laity, un- 
truthfulness, and partial judgments, are the offenses 
specially imputed to them, just such as might be 
looked for where the priesthood is an hereditary 
caste and irresponsible, but neither ambitious nor 
powerful. When the priest either. as was the case 
in Israel, abandoned the land, or, as in Judah, 
ceased to be really a teacher, ceased from spiritual . 
communion with God, ceased from living sympathy 
with man, and became the mere image of an in- 
tercessor, a mechanical performer of ceremonial 
duties little understood or heeded by himself, then 
the prophet was raised up to supply some of his 
deficiencies, and to exercise his functions so far as 
was necessary. Whilst the priests sink into ob- 
scurity and almost disappear, except from the 
genealogical tables, the prophets come forward ap- 
pealing everywhere to the conscience of individuals, 
in Israel as wonder-workers, calling together God's 
chosen few out of an idvlatrous nation, and in 
-ludah as teachers and seers, supporting and puri- 
fying all that remained of ancient piety, explaining 
each mysterious dispensation of God as it was 
unfolded, and promulyating his gracious spiritual 
promises in all their extent. The part which 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and other prophets took in pre- 
paring the Jews for their Captivity, cannot indeed 
be fully appreciated without reviewing the succeed- 
ing efforts of Ezekiel and Daniel. But the infiu- 
ence which they exercised on the national mind 
was too important to be overlooked in a sketch 
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bowever brief, of the history of the kingdown of 
Judah. W. T. B. 


* JUDAH upon Jorpan (A. V.), a border 
town of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 34). See note a, 
p- 1491. The Hebrew is more strictly Judah-Jor- 
dan, without a preposition. Though the tribe of 
Judah was in the south and Naphtali in the 
north, it is very conceivable that there may have 
been a town named after one tribe in the territory of 
another. Dr. ‘Thomson's discovery gives support 
to this supposition. He found a place near Banias 


and the Wadi er-Rahbeh (Hast e ols) 


wr Valley of Rehoboth, marked by ruins and a tomb 
with a dome, revered as the tomb of a prophet 


by the Arabs, and called Sidi Yehida (5 daw 
togga) “My Lord Judah.” He is very confi- 
dent that this is the site of the ancient Judah 
with its name perpetuated. (See Land and Bok, i. 
389 ff.) A conterminous border of Judah and 


Naphitali at any point is of course out of the ques- 
tion. H. 


* JUDAISM (lovdaiouds: Vulg. Sudais- 
mus), only in Gal. i. 18, 14 in the N. T. (“Jews 
religion,”’ A. V.), and 2 Mace. ii. 21 (rendered “Ju- 
daism ’’) and xiv. 38 twice (‘*Judaism’’ and “ re- 
ligion of the Jews’). It denotes the system of 
Jewish faith and worship in its perverted form as 
one of blind attachment to rites and traditions, and 
of bigotry, self-righteousness, and national exclu- 
sivences. To what extent the relizion of the Jews 
partouk of this character in the time of our Lord, 
appears not only from his constant exposure of 
their formalism and self-assumption, but especially 
in the fact, that in John's Gospel the Jews” (oi 
‘Jovdasur) Occurs more frequently than otherwise as 
synonytoous with opposers of Christ and of his teach- 
ings. A similar usage is foundin the Acts. Yet 
Paul recognizes the idea of a true Judaism as 
distinguished from its counterfeit, when he says: 
“He is a Jew who is one inwardly; and circuin- 
cision is that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in 
the letter; whose praise is not of men, but of 
God (Rom. ii. 29). 

Of the spirit of Judaism the Apostle himself be- 
_ fore his conversion was a signal example. He as- 
cribes to himself that character in various passages. 
He declares in Gal. i. 13, 14 that his persecution 
of the church was a fruit and evidence of this spirit, 
and that in the violence of his zeal he outstripped 
(wpoéxowroy) all his associates or comrades (ouvn- 
Atci@ras) a3 a zealot (CnAwrhs) for the traditions 
of the fathers. (See also Acts ix. 1 ff.; xxvi. 9; 1 
Tim. i. 13, &c.) Such Judaism possessed in the 
eyes of a Jew the merit of both patriotism and 
piety, and hence is portrayed as such in the heroes 
of the Jewish apocryphal books. H. 


JU’DAS (‘lov8as [Judas]), the Greek form of 
the Hebrew name JUDAH, occurring in the LXX. 


and N. T. [Jupan.] 

1. { Vat. Alex. Qovéas: Coluas.] 1 Esdr. ix. 
23. [JupAH.] 

2. The third son of Mattathias, “ called Macca- 


beeus"' (1 Mace. ii. 4). [MACCABEEs. ] 

3. The son of Calphi (Alpheus), a Jewish gen- 
eral under Jonathan (1 Mace. xi. 70). 

4. A Jew occupying a conspicuous position at 
Jerusalem at the time of the miasion to Aristobu- 
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lus [ARIsTOBULUs] and the Ezyptian Jews (% 
Mace. i. 10). He has been identified with an Es 
sene, conspicuous for his prophetic gifts (Jos. And. 
xii. 11,§ 2; B. J. i. 3, § 5); and with Judas Macca- 
beeus (Grimm ad lvc.). Some again suppse that 
he is a person otherwise unknown. 


5. A son of Simon, and brother of Joanne 
Hyrcanus (1 Mace. xvi. 2), murdered by Ptule- 
nuseus the usurper, either at the same time (c. 135 
B. C.) with his father (1 Macc. xvi. 15 ff.),cr shortly 
afterwards (Jos. Ant. xiii. 8, § 1: cf. Grimm, ad 
Mace. 1 ¢.). 

6. The patriarch JUDAH (Matt.i. 2, 3). 

B. F. W. 

7. A man residing at Damascus, in “ the street 
which is called Straight, in whose house Saul of 
Tarsus lodged after his miraculous conversion 
(Acts ix. 11). The “Straight Street” may be 
with little question identified with the * Street of 
Bazaars,’ a long, wide thoroughfare, penetrating 
from) the southern gate into the heart of the city, 
which, ag in all the Syro-Greek and Syro-Roman 
towns, it intersects in a straight line. The »- 
called «« House of Judas” is still shown in an open 
space called ‘the Sheykh’s Place,” a few stepe out 
of the “Street of Bazaars: '’ it contains a square 
room with a stone floor, partly walled off for a tomb, 
shown to Maundrell (Aurly Trav. Bohn, p. 494) 
asthe “tomb of Ananias.’’ The house is an object 
of religious respect to Mussulmans as well as Christ- 
jans (Stanley, S. ¢ P. p. 412; Conyb. and Hows. 
i. 102; Maundrell, é. c.; Pococke, ii. 119). FE. V. 


* It is not certain, nor probable, that this Judas 
(of whom nothing further is known) was at that 
time a Christian. None of Saul's company were 
Christians, nor did they know that he had he 
come one. Neither they, nor he, would probally 
know of a Christian family to which they could 
conduct him, nor would such a family have then re- 
ceived him. He was probally led by bis compan- 
ions to his intended stopping-place — possitlv, a 
public house. It is a fair inference from the uar- 
rative, that the host and the guest were both per- 
sonally strangers to Ananias. Ss. W. 


JU’DAS, ee BAR’BABAS (lotvdas 
56 éwixadovpevos oaBas [Lachm. Tisch. 
Treg. BapoaBBas] : aa gui cugnominabatur 
Barsubas, (Cod. Amiat. Barsabbs]), a leading 
member of the Apostolic church at Jerusalem 
(avip nyovpevos ey rois GdeAgois), Acts xv. 22, 
aud “perhaps a member of the Presbytery " (Ne- 
ander, Pl. ¢ Tr. i. 123), endued with the gift of 
prophecy (ver. 32), chosen with Silas to accompany 
St. Paul and St. Barnabas as delegates to tle 
church at Antioch, to make known the decree con- 
cerning the terms of admission of the Gentile con- 
verts, and to accredit their commission and charae- 
ter by personal communications (ver. 27). After 
employing their prophetical gifts for the confirma- 
tion of the Syrian Christians in the faith, Judas 
went back to Jerusalem, while Silas either remained 
at Antioch (for the reading Acts xv. 34 is uncer- 
tain; and while some MSS.. followed by the Vul- 
gate, add ydvos ‘lovdas 3¢ éropedén, the best 
oinit the verse altogether), or speedily returned 
thither. Nothing further is recorded of Judas. 

The form of the name Barsabas [or Barsatshas, 
see above] = Son of Sabas, has led to several con- 
jectures: Wolf and Grotius, probably ih 
suppose him to have been a brother of Joseph arse 
bas (Acts i. 23); while Schott (/suyog. § 103, p 
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431) takes Sahas or Zabas to be an abbreviated 
form of Zebedee, regards Judas as an elder brother 
of James and John, and attributes to him the 
“Epistle of Jude.’ Augusti,on the other hand 
(Die Katholisch. Briefe, Lemgo, 1801-8, ii. 86), 
advances the opinion, though with considerable 
hesitation, that he may be identical with the Apvs- 
tle "lovdas *laxwBov. E. V. 


JU’DAS OF GAL’ILEE (‘lovdas 6 Padi 
Aatos: Judas Galilens), the leader of a popular 
revolt ‘in the days of the taxing ” (2. e. the census, 
under the prefecture of I’. Sulp. Quirinus, A. D. 6, A. 
U. C. 759), referred to by Gamaliel in his speech 
before the Sanhedrim (Acts v. 37). According 
to Josephus (Ant. xviii. 1, § 1), Judas was a Gaulon- 
ite of the city of Gamala, probably taking his name 
of Galilean from his insurrection having had its 
rise in Galilee. His revolt had a theocratic charac- 
ter, the watchword of which was “ We have no 
Lord nor master but God,’ and he boldly de- 
nounced the payment of tribute to Cesar, and 
all acknowledement of any foreign authority, as 
treason against the principles of the Mosaic con- 
stitution, and signifying nothing short of downright 
slavery. His tiery eloquence and the popularity of 
his doctrines drew vast numbers to his standard, 
by many of whom he was rezarded as the Messiah 
(Orig. Homil. in Luc, xxv.), and the country was 
for a time entirely given over to the lawless depre- 
dations of the fierce and licentious throng who had 
joined themselves to him; but the might of Rome 
proved irresistible: Judas himself perished, and his 
followers were “ dispersed,’ though not entirely 
destroyed till the final overthrow of the city and 
nation. 

With his fellow insurgent Sudoc, a Pharisee, 
Judas is represented by Josephus as the founder of 
a fourth sect, in addition to the Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees, and Essenes (Ant. xviii. 1. § 1, 6; B..J/. ii. 
8,§1). The only poiut which appears to have 
distinguished his followers from the Pharisees was 
their stubborn love of freedom, leading them to de- 
spise torments or death for themselves or their 
friends, rather than call any man master. 

The Gaulonites, as his followers were called, may 
be regarded as the doctrinal ancestors of the Zealots 
and Sicarii of later days, and to the influence of 
his tenets Josephus attributes all subsequent insur- 
rections of the Jews, and the final destruction of 
the City and Temple. James and John, the sons 
of Judas, headed an unsuccessful insurrection in 
the procuratorship of Tiberius Alexander, A. Dp. 47, 
by whom they were taken prisoners and crucified. 
Twenty years later, A. D. 66, their younger brother 
Menahem, following his father's example, took the 
lead of a band of desperadoes, who, after pillaging 
the armory of Herod in the fortress of Masada, 
near the “ yardens of Engaddi,’”’ marched to Je- 
rusalem, occupied the city, and after a desperate 
siege took the palace, where he immediately as- 
sumed the state of a king, and committed great 
enormities. As he was going up to thé Temple to 
worship, with great pomp, Menahem was taken 
by the partisans of Mleazar the high-priest, by 
whom he was tortured to death Aug. 15, A. D. 66 
(Milman, Hist. of Jers, ii. 152, 231; Joseph. J. c.; 
Orig. in Matt. T. xvii. § 25). E. V. 

JUDAS ISCAR‘TIOT (‘lovSas *loxapidrns 
[in Mark and Luke, Lachm. Tisch. Treg. ’I¢- 


axapied|: Jwlas Isciriotes). He is sometimes 
ealled “the son of Simon" (John vi. 71, xiii. 2, 
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26), but more commonly (the three Synoptic Gos- 
pels give no other name), Iscariotes (Matt. x. 4; 
Mark iii. 19; Luke vi. 16, e¢ al.). In the three 
lists of the Twelve there is added in each case the 
fact that he was the betrayer. 

The name Iscariot has received many interpreta- 
tions more or Jess conjectural. 

(1.) From KERIoTH (Josh. xv. 25), in the tribe of 


Judah, the Heb. YYW, Isu K’grorn, pas- 
sing into "Ioxapiérns in the same way as won 


21% —Ish Tob, a man of Tob— appears in Jose- 
phus (Ant. vii. 6, § 1) a3, “loreBos (Winer, Realud. 
s.v.). In connection with this explanation may be 
noticed the reading of some MSS. in John vi. 71, 
awd Kapiwrov, and that received by Lachmann and 
‘Tischendorf, which makes the name Iscariot belong 
to Simon, and not, as elsewhere, to Judas only. 
On this hypothesis his position among the Twelve, 
the rest of whom belonged to Galilee (Acts ii. 7), 
would be exceptional; and this has led to 

(2.) From Kartha in Galilee (Kartan, A. V., 


‘Josh. xxi. 32; Ewald, Gesch. /sracls, v. 321). 


(3.) As equivalert to ‘Icaxapiérns (Grotius on 
Matt. x. 4; Hewnann, Miscell. Groning. iii. 598, 
in Winer, Realw,). 

(4.) From the date-trees (xapiwrides) in the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem or Jericho (Bartolocci, 
Bibl. Rabbin. iii. 10, in Winer, & c.; Gill, Comm. 
on Mutt. x. +). 


(5.) From S*OTVPOR (—scorte, Gill, l. c.), 
a leathern upron, the name being applied to him as 
the bearer of the bag, and = Judas with the apron 
(Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in Matt. x. 4). 


(6.) From SMDON, ascara = strangling (an- 
gina), as given after his death, and commemora- 
ting it (Lightfoot, 4 c.), or indicating that he had 
een subject to a disease tending to suffucation pre- 
viously (Heinsius in Suicer. Thes. 8. v. "lovdas)- 
This is mentioned also as a meaning of the name 
by Origen, Tract. in Matt. xxxv. 

Of the life of Judas, before the appearance of 
his name in the lists of the Apostles, we know ab- 
solutely nothing. It must be left to the sad vision 
of a poet (Keble, Lyra /nnocentium, ii. 13), or the 
fantastic fables of an apocryphal Gospel (Thilo, 
Cod, Apoc. N. T. Evang. Infunt. ¢. 35) to por- 
tray the infancy and youth of the traitor. What 
that appearance implies, however, is that he had 
previously declared himself a disciple. He was 
drawn, as the others were, by the preaching of the 
Baptist, or his own Messianic hopes, or the “ gra- 
cious words"’ of the new teacher, to leave his 
former life, and to obey the call of the Prophet of 
Nazareth. What baser and more selfish motives 
may have mingled even then with his faith and 
zeal, we can only judge by reasoning backward from 
the sequel. Gifts of some kind there must have 
been, rendering the choice of such a man not 
strange to others, not unfit in itself. and the func- 
tion which he exercised afterwards among the 
Twelve may indicate what they were. The posi- 
tion of bis name, uniformly the last in the lists of 
the Apostles in the Synoptic Gospels, is due, it 
may be imagined, to the infamy which afterwards 
rested on his name, but, prior to that guilt, if 
would seem that he took his place in the group of 
four which always stand last in order, as if posses- 
sing neither the love, nor the faith, nor the devo- 
tion which marked the sons of Zebedee and Jonah. : 
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The choice was not made, we must remember, 
‘without a prevision of its issue. ‘Jesus knew 
from the beginning . . . . who should betray 
Him” (John vi. 64); and the distinctness with 
which that Evangelist records the successive stages 
of the guilt of Judas, and his Master's discernment 
of it (John xii. 4, xiii. 2, 27), leaves with us the 
impression that he too shrank instinctively (Bengel 
describes it aa “singularis antipathia,"” Gromen 
N. T. on John vi. 64) from a nature so opposite 
to his own. We can hardly expect to solve the 
question why such a man was chosen for such an 
office. Either we must assume absolute fore- 
knowledge, and then content ourselves with saying 
with Calvin that the judgments of God are as a 
great deep, and with Ullmann (Siindlosiyk. Jesu, 
p- 97) that he was chosen that the Divine purpose 
might be accomplished through him; or else with 
Neander (Leben Jesu, § 77) that there was a dis- 
-cernment of the latent germs of evil, such as be- 
longed to the Son of Man, in his insight into the 
hearts of men (John ii. 25; Matt. ix. 4; Mark 
xfi. 15), yet not such as to exclude emotions of 
sudden sorrow or anger (Mark iii. 5), or astonish- 
‘ment (Mark vi. 6; Luke vii. 9), admitting the 
thought “with men this is impossible, but not 
with God.” Did He in the depth of that insight, 
and in the fullness of his compassion, seek to over. 
-come the evil which, if not conquered, would be 
so fatal? It gives, at any rate, a new meaning 
and force to many parts of our Lord's teaching, to 
remember that they must have been spoken in the 
hearing of Judas, and may have been designed to 
make him conscious of his danger. The warnings 
as to the impossibility of a service divided between 
God and Mammon (Matt. vi. 19-34), and the de- 
structive power of the “cares of this world, and 
the deceitfulness of riches’? (Matt. xiii. 22, 23), 
the pointed words that spoke of the guilt of un- 
faithfulness in the *‘ unrighteous Mammon" (Luke 
xvi. 11), the proverb of the camel passing through 
the needle’s eye (Mark x. 25), must have fallen on 
his heart as meant specially for him. He was 
among those who asked the question, Who then 
can be saved ? (Mark x. 26). Of him, too, we may 
say, that, when he sinned, he was “ kicking against 
the pricks,” letting slip his « calling and election,” 
frustrating the purpose of his Master in giving him 
so high a work, and educating him for it (comp. 
Chrysost. Hum. on Matt, xxvi. xxvii., John vi.). 

The germs (see Stier's Words of Jesus, infra) 
of the evil, in all likelihood, unfolded themselves 
gradually. The rules to which the Twelve were 
subject in their first journey (Matt. x. 9, 10) shel- 
tered him from the temptation that would have 
been most danverous to him. The new form of 
life, of which we find the first traces in Luke viii. 
8, brought that temptation with it. As soon as 
the Twelve were recognized as a body, travelling 
hither and thither with their Master, receiving 
money and other offerings, and redistributing what 
they received to the poor, it became necessary that 
gome one should act as the steward and almoner 
of the small society, and this fell to Judas (John 
xii. 6, xiii. 29), either as having the gifts that 
qualified him for it, or, ag we may conjecture, from 
his charactes, because he sought it, or, as some 
have imagined, in rotation from time to time. ‘The 
Galilean or Judwan peasant (we have no reason 
for thinking that his station differed from that of 
the other Apostles) found himself entrusted with 
larger sums of money than beture (the three hun- 
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dred denarii of John xii. 5, are spoken of as a sum 
which he might reasonably have expected), and 
with this there came covetousness, unfaithfulness, 
embezzlement. It was impossible after this that 
he could feel ut ease with One who asserted so 
clearly and sharply the laws of faithfulness, duty, 
unseltishness; and the words of Jesus, *“ Have I 
not chosen you Twelve, and one of you is a devil?’ 
(John vi. 70), indicate that even then,? though 
the greed of immediate, or the hope of laryer gain, 
kept him from © going back,"’ as others did (Joha 
vi. 66), hatred was taking the place of love, and 
leading him on to a fiendish malignity. 

In what way that evil was rebuked, what disci- 
pline was applied to counteract it, has been hinted 
at above. The scene at Bethany (John xii. 1-9; 
Matt. xxvi. 6-13; Mark xiv. 3-9) showed how 
deeply the canker had eaten into his soul. The 
warm outpouring of love calls forth no sympathy. 
He utters himself, and suggests to others, the com- 
plaint that it is a waste. Under the plea of caring 
for the poor he covers his own miserable theft. 

The narrative of Matt. xxvi., Mark xiv. places 
this history in close connection (apparently in order 
of time) with the fact of the betrayal. It leaves 
the motives of the hetrayer to conjecture (comp. 
Neander, Leben Jesu, § 264). The mere love of 
money may have been strong enough to make him 
clutch at the bribe offered him. Ie came, it may 
he, expecting more (Matt. xxvi. 15); he will take 
that. He has lost the chance of dealing with the 
three hundred denarii; it will be something to get 
the thirty shekels as his own. It may have been 
that he felt that his Master saw through his hidden 
guilt, and that he hastened on a crisis to avvid the 
shame of open detection. Mingled with this there 
nay have been some feeling of vindictiveness, a 
vague, confused desire to show that he had power 
to stop the career of the teacher who had reproved 
him. Had the words that spoke of “the burial’ 
of Jesus, and the lukewarmness of the people, and 
the conspiracies of the priests led him at last to 
see that the Messianic kingdom was not as the 
kingdoms of this world, and that his dream of 
power and wealth to Le enjoyed in it was a delu- 
sion? (Ewald, Gesch. Isracds, v. 441-46.) There 
may have been the thought that, after all, the Le- 
trayal could do no harm, that his Master would 
prove his innocence, or by sume supernatural] mani- 
festation effect his escape (Lightfoot, Mor. Md. 
p- 886. in Winer and Whitby on Matt. xxvii. 4). 
Another motive has Leen suygested (comp. Nean- 
der, Leben Jesu, 1. c.: and Whately, Assays cm 
Dangers to Christian Faith, Discourse iii.) of an 
entirely different kind, altering altogether the cbar- 
acter of the act. Not the love of money, nor 
revenge, nor fear, nor disappointment, but policy, 
a subtle plan to force on the hour of the triumph 
of the Messianic kingdom, the belief that for this 
service he would receive as high a place as Peter, 
or James, or Jolin; this it was that made him the 
traitor. If he could place his Master in a position, 
from which retreat would be impossible, where he 
would be compelled to throw himself on the people, 
and be raised by them to the throne of his father 
David, then he might look forward to being fore- 
most and highest in that kingdom, with all his 
desires for wealth and power gratified to the full. 


@ Awful as the words were, however, we must re 
member that like words were spoken of and to Veter 
(Matt. xvi. 28). 
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‘tngenious as this hypothesis is, it fails for that 
very reason.2 It attributes to the Galilean peasant 
a subtlety in forecasting political combinations, and 
planning stratagems accordingly, which is hardly 
compatible with his character and learning, hardly 
consistent either with the pettiness of the faults 
into which he had hitherto fallen. Of the other 
motives that have been assigned we need not care 
to fix on any one, as that which singly led him on. 
Crime is for the most part the result of a hundred 
motives rushing with bewildering fury through the 
mind of the criminal. 

During the days that intervened between the 
supper at Bethany and the Paschal or quasi-Pas 
chal wathering, he appeared to have concealed his 
treachery. lle went with the other disciples to 
and fro from Bethany to Jerusalem, and looked on 
the acted parable of the barren and condemned 
tree (Mark xi. 20-24), and shared the vivils in 
Gethsemane (John xviii. 2). At the Last Supper 
he is present, looking forward to the consummation 
of his guilt as drawing nearer every hour. All is 
‘at first as if he were still faithful. He is admitted 
to the feast. His feet are washed, and for him 
there are the fearful words, “ Ye are clean, but not 
all."’ fle, it may be, receives the bread and the 
wine which were the pledges of the new covenant.® 
Then come the sorrowtul words which showed him 
that his design was known. ‘One of you shall 
betray me.’" Others ask, in their sorrow and con- 
fusion, “Is it [?°° He too must ask the same 
question, lest he should seein guilty (Matt. xxvi. 
25). He alone hears the answer. John only, and 
through him Peter, and the traitor himself, under- 
stand the meaning of the act which pointed out 
that he was the guilty one (John xiii. 26).¢ After 
this there comes on him that paroxysm and insanity 
of guilt as of one whose human soul was possessed 
by the Spirit of Evil — « Satan entered into him” 
(John xiii. 27). The words, * What thou doest, 
do quickly,’’ come as a spur to drive himon. The 
other disciples see in them only a command which 
they interpret as connected with the work he had 
hitherto undertaken. Then he completes the sin 
from which even those words might have drawn 
him back. He knows that garden iu which his 
Master and his companions had so often reste 
after the weary work of the day. He comes, ac- 
companied by a band of officers and servants (John 
xviii. 3). with the kiss which was probably the 
usual salutation of the disciples. The words of 


@ Comp. the remarks on this hypothesis, in which 
Whately followed (unconsciously perhaps) in the 
footsteps of Paulus, in Ersch u. Gruber's dl'zem. En- 
eyci. art. “ Judas.” 

6 The question whether Judas was a partaker of 
the Lord’s Supper is encompassed with many difficul- 
ties, both dogmatic and harmonistic. The genera 
consensus of patristic commentators gives an uflfirm- 
ative, that of modern critics a negutive, answer. (Comp. 
Meyer, Cum. on John xiii. 38.) 

¢ The combination of the narratives of the four 
Gospels is not without grave difficulties, for which 
harmoniats and commentators may be consulted. We 
have given that which seems the most prob:xble result. 

d This passage has often been appealed to, ag illus- 
trating the diiference between pcrayeAcca and peravoia. 
It ka questionable, however, how far the N. T. writers 
recognize that distinction (comp. Grotius mm lor.). 
Still more questionable is the notion above referred to, 
that St Matthew describes his disappointment at a 
result so different from that which he bad reckoned 
On. 
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Jesus, calm and gentle as they were, showed that 
this was what embittered the treachery, and made 
the suffering it inflicted more acute (Luke xxii 
48). : 
What followed in the confusion of that night 
the Gospels do not record. Not many students 
of the N. T. will follow Heumann and Archlp. 
Whately (Assays on Dangers, |. c.) in the hypoth- 
esis that Judas was “ the other disciple“ that 
was known to the hich-priest, and brouyht Peter 
in (comp. Meyer on John xviii. 15). I¢ is proba- 
Lle enough, indeed, that he who had gone out with 
the high priest's oftticers should return with them 
to wait the issue of the trial. Then, when it was 
over, came the reaction. ‘The fever of the crime 
passed away. There came back on him the recul- 
lection of the sinless righteousness of the Master 
he had wronged (Matt. xxvii. 3). He repented, 
and his guilt and all that had tempted him to it 
became hateful.¢ He will get rid of the accursed 
thing, will transfer it back again to those who with 
it had lured him on to destruction. They mock 
and sneer at the tool whom they have used, and 
then there comes over him the horror of great 
darkness that precedes self-murder. He has owned 
his sin with ‘an exceeding bitter cry,’ but he 
dares not turn, with any hope of pardon, to the 
Master whom he has betrayed. He hurls the 
money, which the priests refused to take, into the 
sanctuary (vadés) where they were assembled. For 
him there is no longer sacrifice or propitiation. ¢ 
Hle is “the son of perdition’ (John xvii. 12). 
“He departed and went and hanged himself" 
(Matt. xxvii. 5). He went “ unto his own place "'/ 
(Acts {. 25). 

We have in Acts i. another account of the cir- 
cumstances of his death, which it is not easy to 
harmonize with that given by St. Matthew. ‘There, 
in words which may have been spoken by St. Peter 
(Mever, following the general consensus of inter- 
preters), or may have heen a pareuthetical notice 
inserted by St. Luke (Calvin, Olshausen, and oth- 
ers), it is stated — 

(1.) That, instead of throwing the money into 
the Temple, he bought (éerfaaro) a field with it. 

(2.) That, instead of hanging himself, “ falling 
headlong, he burst asunder in the midst, and all 
his bowels gushed out."’ 

(3.) ‘hat for this reason, and not because the 
priests had bought it with the price of blood, the 
field was called Aceldama. 





e It is charncteristic of the wide, far-reaching sym- 
pathy of Origen, that he suggests another motive for 
the suicide of Judas. Despairing of pardon in this 
life, he would rush on into the world of the dead, and 
there (yuury 7 Yuxn) meet his Lord, and confess his 
guilt and ask for pardon (Tyact. in Matt. xxxv.: 
comp. also Taeophanes, Hom. xxvii., in Suicer, Tues. 
8. V. 'lovéas). 

JS The words (dcos rérog in St. Peter’s speech con- 
vey to our minds, probably were meant to convey to 
those who heard them, the impression of some dark 
region in Gehenna. Lightfoot and Gill (/n loc.) quote 
passages from rabbinical writers who find that mean- 
ing in the phrase, even in Gen. xxxi. 56, and Num. 
xxiv. 25. On the other hand it should be remem- 
bered that many interpreters reject that explanation 
(comp. Meyer, tn /oc.),4 and that one great Anglican 
divine (Hammond, Comment. on N. T. in loc.) euters 
a distinct protest against it. 

a*® Mever mentions some who reject the above explane 


tion respecting idcos Towos, though he gives his own sane 
tion Ww it. H. 
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It is, of course, easy to cut the knot, as Strauss 
and De Wette have done, by assuming one or both 
accounts to be apurious and leyendary. Receiving 
both as authentic, we are yet led to the conclusion 
that the explanation is to be found in some un- 
known series of facts, of which we have but two 
fraymentary narratives. The solutions that have 
been suggested by commentators and harmonists 
are nothing more than exercises of ingenuity seeking 
to dovetail into each other portions of a dissected 
map which, for want of missing pieces, do not fit. 
Such as they are, it may be worth while to state 
the chief of them. 

As to (1) it has been said that there is a kind 
of irony in St. l’eter's words, “ This was all he 
got.” That which was bought with his money is 
spoken of as bought by him (Meyer in loc.). 

As to (2) we have the explanations — 

(a.) That arhyéaro, in Matt. xxvii. 5, includes 
death by some sudden spasm of suffocation (angina 
pectoris ¥), such as might be caused by the over- 
powering misery of his remorse, and that then came 
the fall described in the Acts (Suicer, 7hes. 8. v. 
axdyxyw; Grotius, Hammond, Lightfoot, and 
others). By some this hag even been connected 
with the name Iscariot, as implying a constitutional 
tendency to this disease (Gill). 

(6.) That the work of suicide was but half ac- 
complished, and that, the halter breaking, he fell 
(from a fig-tree, in one tradition) across the road, 
aud was manyled and crushed by the carts and 
wagons that passed over him. This explanation 
appears, with strange and horrible exagyerations, 
in the narrative of Papias, quoted by Gecumenius 
on Acts i., and in Theophylact on Matt. xxvii. 

As to (3) we have to choose between the alterna- 
tives — 

(a.) That there were two Aceldamas. [ACEL- 
DAMA. ] 

(o.) That the potter's field which the priests had 
bought was the same as that in which the traitor 
met so terrible a death. 

The life of Judas has been represented here in 
the only light in which it is possible for us to look 
on it, as a human life, and therefore as one of 
temptation, struggle, freedom, responsibility. If 
another mode of speaking of it appears in the N. T.; 
if words are used which imply that all happened as 
it had been decreed; that the guilt and the misery 
were parts of a Divine plan (John vi. 64, xiii. 18: 
Acts i. 16), we must yet remember that this is no 
single, exceptional instance. All human actions are 
dealt with in the same way. They appear at one 
moment separate, free, uncontrolled ; at another 
they are links in a long chain of causes and effects, 
the beginning and the end of which are in the 
‘thick darkness where God is,’’ or determined by 
an inexorable necessity. No adherence to a philo- 
sophical system frees men altogether from incon- 
sistency in their language. In proportion as the’r 
minds are religious, and not philosophical, the 
transitions from one to the other will be frequent, 
abrupt. and startling. 

With the exception of the stories already men- 
tioned, there are but few traditions that gather 
round the name of Judas. It appears, however, in 
a strange, hardly intelligible way in the history of 
the wilder heresies of the second century. The 
sect of Cainites, consistent in their inversion of all 
that Christians in general believed, was reported to 
have honored him as the only Apostle that was in 
possession of the true GNusIs, to have made him ' ed 
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the object of their worship, and to have had e 
Gospel bearing his name (coinp. Neander, Chterch 
History, ii. 153, Eng. transl.; Iren. ade. Herr. i. 
35; ‘Tertull. de Preesc. c. 47).¢ For the general 
literature connected with this subject, especially for 
monographs on the motive of Judas and the manner 
of his death, see Winer, Realiob. For a full treat- 
ment of the questions of the relation in which his 
guilt stood to the life of Christ, comp. Stier's | urds 
of the Lord Jesus, on the passages where Judas is 
mentioned, and in particular vol. vii. pp. 40-67, 
Eng. trans. FE. Hi. P. 

* Question I. What was the character of Judas 
Iscariot ? 

A. What was his intellectual character ? 

(a.) There are more signs in the Gospels that 
Judas had a strong and sturdy intellect than that 
some of the other disciples had. It may be sur- 
mised from John xii. 4-8 as compared with Mat- 
thew xxvi. 8-11 and Mark xiv. 4-7, that especially 
in financial affairs he had a marked influence upon 
his fellow apostles. He was appointed to superin- 
tend the funds, and disburse the charities of the 
retinue which accompanied the Messiah. At one 
time (Luke viii. 1-3) this retinue needed a careful, 
exact, and sharp-siglited treasurer. We may pre- 
sume that Judas’s intellectual fitness for this ottice 
was one reason for his appuintment to it. Some 
(as Rodatz) have supposed that each of the disci- 
ples in his turn had the oversight of the money 
belonging to the retinue of Christ. But this mere 
conjecture is adverse to the Biblical impression. 

(6.) Although the Gospels give us more intima- 
tions of shrewdness as characteristic of Judas than 
as characteristic of the other disciples, they do not 
imply that he had so extensive a reach of mind as 
some German theorists ascribe to him. According 
to these theorists he was so sharp-sighted as to 
reason in a manner like the following: — 

‘It may be inferred from certain words of the 
Master [Matthew xix. 28] that he will assume a 
temporal throne, and exalt his twelve apostles to be 
his twelve princes: it may be inferred from certain 
exhibitions of popular feeling (John xii. 12-19) that 
the masses of the Jews are now ready, and need 
only an impulse and occasion to entbrone him: the 
betrayal will put the Messiah into such a position 
that he must declare himself; the Jewish rulers 
will at once resist his pretensions, but the people 
will at once stand up for him, and under his leader- 
ship will overcome the rulers; the betrayal will thus 
be the means of introducing a new administration 
highly advantageous to the state, of expediting the 
royal glory of the Master, and the princely houors 
of the disciples; of pleasing by exalting the king, 
rather than of displeasing by degrading him.” 

We do not know enough to deny outright that 
such a plan, or at least some parts of it, may have 
momentarily occurred to Judas; but the Gospels 
do not make upon us the impression of his having 
that kind of intellect which remains steadfast in 
such a comprehensive plan. 

B. What was the moral character of Judas? 

(a.) Some writers regard him as possessing & 
merely cold and calculating spirit unsusceptible te 
the influences flowing from the virtues of the Mes 
siah; as having full confidence in the superionty 





a * Mr. Norton gives reasons for doubting the . 
oe of such a sect (Genuineness of the i aes 
. fil. 281 f.). 
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of Jesus to his enemies and in his ability to extri- 
cate himself from their stratagems; therefore as 
devising the traitorous scheme without malice as 
well as without love toward his Master, and with 
a frigid plan of making game of the Jewish rulers, 
getting his thirty pieces of silver by the trick of the 
betrayal which he believed would be harmless to 
others while profitable to himself. But the intima- 
tions of the Gospels are that Judas combined a 
rude strenzth of feeling with his financial sagacity. 
His keenness of remorse, his bitter regrets, the 
powerful emotions terminating in his fearful death 
are sizus that he was impreasible to the motives of 
goodness; that he alternated suddenly from an ex- 
citement of avarice to an excitement of a sense of 
shame and from both to an excitement of the sense 
of right and the fear of retribution. 

(.) Another class of writers represent Iscariot as 
aman of benevolence and probity: see Question 
U. a. 

(c.) Still another class (represented by Daub) re- 
gard the traitor ag a man who even betore his 
entrance upon the apostleship * had fallen irrevo- 
cably a prey to evil,’ had become “a hopelessly 
bad man,” “a devil in the flesh,’ an impersonation 
of “the evil which has utterly cast off all humanity," 
ete., ete. ‘This supposition is refuted by the fact 
that Jesus, ever mindful of the fitnesses of things, 
entrusted to {scariot so responsible an office as that 
of the bursar; also by the fact that Judas, so far 
from being regarded by his fellow disciples as a 
fiend, was for a long time not suspected of any 
misdemeanor; that the Apostles were surprised when 
his future treason was announced at the Paschal 
Supper (Matt. xxvi. 21-ff.; Mark xiv. 18 ff; Luke 
xxii. 21 ff.; John xiii. 11, 18, 23 ff.), and, even when 
he was expelled from their company, thought that 
he was sent forth on a religious or benevolent 
errand (John xiii. 27-30), to gather provisions for 
the feast-week, or to distribute charities among the 
poor, perhaps to provide some indigent families with 
money sufficient for enabling them to offer the fes- 
‘ival sucrifices. 

(.) Another class of writers adopt an intermediate 
and more probable theory, that, although Judas had 
a strength, tact, and carefulness of spirit which 
fitted him to conduct the secular affairs of the 
Lord's retinue, he had no laryeness of mind nor 
loftiness of aim which fitted him for great exploits; 
he had a firmness of seul which qualified him to 
endure persecution, but led him to his terrible 
suicide; be was inean, sordid, miserly, but still not 
insensible to the attractions of the oppos:te charac- 
ter; although engrossed with seltish aims which 
made bim at times frivid and relentless, he had 
yet a passionate nature which made him at other 
times violent in self-reproach; he had enough of 
moral sentiment to know the right and put on the 
semblance of it; he could not have enjoyed for so 
long a time the confidence of the disciples unless 
he had counterfeited their virtues, and he is im- 
plicitly accused by Jobu (xii. 6) of hypocritical 
pretensions; although his powers and sensibilities 
were in a singular degree disproportioned to each 
other, yet they did not place him beyond the reach 
of hope for his improvement, nor leave him (as he 
ia so Often represented) an altogether exceptional 
case of humanity. The sins of Judas were those 
of deliberate intent; the sins of Peter were those of 
su‘iden lapse. Christ says to Deter (Matt. xvi. 23): 
* (set thou behind me, Satan ''; he says, with more 
delilerate emphasis, of Judas (John vi. 70): “ Have 
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I not chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil ?"’ 

still the sins of both Peter and Judas were human 
and therefore when Peter speaks in Acts i. 16-22 
of the traitor’s suicide he maintains a reticence 
which indicates that the author of the denial did 
not think it seemly to hurl any violent epithets 
against the author of the betrayal. Even if (as 
Meyer, Alford) we suppose that the 18th and 19th 
verses of Acts i. belong to the speech of Peter, they 
stand in significant contrast with his open denun- 
ciations of other bad men; as for instance in the 
second chapter of his Second Epistle. But the 
internal evidence is (see Dr. Gill on Acts i. 15-20) 
that those two verses were intercalated by Luke, 
whose medical education would prompt him to such 
a statement, and who with a mixture of severity 
and derision suggests ideas like the following: 
« This man so eager in his pursuit of wealth ended 
his pursuit in acquiring a piece of land, the very 
name of which is infamous. What shall it profit 
aman if he should gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul? This man gained a contemptible 
put of the world, and amid disgusting bruises of 
his body, lost his soul" 

Because our Lord addreased the loyal disciples in 
a strain of rebuke similar to that which he applied 
to Judas (compare Matt. xvi. 23 with John vi. 70; 
also Matt. xxvi. 10, Mark xiv. 6-9 with John xii. 
7, 8), some writers have inferred that Iscariot was 
not eminently selfish. Some (a3 Goldhorn) have 
denied that the Evangelists accuse him of cherishing 
an avaricious temper, or of practicing embezzlement 
for his own personal advantage. He has been 
thought to be a kind of prototype of St. Crispin, 
who is the tutelary saint of shoemakers, and who 
with his brother Crispianus was martyred in A. vb. 
287, after having his hands and feet plunged into 
molten lead. ‘This saint, like Iscariot, was called a 
‘ thief,” for in his benevolent zeal he had been in 
the habit of purloining leather from the compara- 
tively rich in order that he might make shoes of it 
for the compuratively poor. But the supposition 
that Judas Iscariot was absorbed in such a Cris- 
pinade is as idle as the medisval legend that the 
twenty pieces of silver for which Joseph was sold 
by his brethren found their way at last into the 
Jewish ‘Femple, were paid to Judas for his treason, 
and were finally returned by him into the temple 
treasury. 

(Question If. What were the motives inducing 
Judas to betray his Lord? 

In his Essay on Judas Iscariot, Mr. De Quincey 
says: ‘Everything connected with our ordinary 
conceptions of this man, of his real purposes, and 
of his ultimate fate, apparently is erroneous.”” “ It 
must always be important to recall within the fold 
of Christian forgiveness any one who has long been 
sequestered from human charity, and has tenanted 
a Pariah grave. In the greatest and most mem- 
orable of earthly tragedies Judas is a prominent 
firure. So long as the earth revolves, he cannot 
be forgotten. If, therefore, there is a doubt affect- 
ing his case, he is entitled to the benefit of that 
doubt.’’ We are indeed apt to err in supposing 
that the entire character of Judas, and especially 
his signal crimes, were essentially different from the 
character and criines of other bad men. We are 
also apt to err in supposing that he had a clear and 
definite view of the exact evils which would befall 
the Messiah, and that he did not endeavor, like 
other bad men, to palliate his crime by imagining 
that ita evil results would in some way o1 other be 
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prevented. (See Neander'’s Leben Jesu, p. 679 f. 
te Aufl.) We are further apt to err in supposing 
that Judas must have had a single solitary motive, 
ur else a self-consistent system of motives for his 
treason. He seems to have had a spirit which was 
driven bither and thither by a tumult of emotions, 
some of which were at variance with others; to 
have been like a merchant on the eve of bankruptcy 
distracted with conflicting impulses; to have been 
bewildered by the words and acts of Jesus; not to 
have known exactly what to expect; to have been 
at last surprised (Meyer on Matt. xxvi. 14-16) 
that Jesus did not foil his adversaries and escape 
the crucifixion. 

(a.) It has been supposed that Judas was animated, 
in a greater or less degree, by Jewish patriotism. 
He has been called by some “ Kin braver Mann "’; 
he has been thought by others to have combined 
certain selfish impulses with his patriotism and 
benevolence. Jesus could not have made a mistake 
in selecting him as a disciple and bursar; therefore 
Judas must have been worthy of the selection. Mr. 
De Quincey, who thinks that Judas as the purse- 
bearer for the disciples had “the most of worldly 
wisdom, and was best acquainted with the temper 
of the times,” and could not “have made any 
gross blunder as to the wishes and secret designs 
of the populace in Jerusalem,’’ (for * his ofticial 
duty must have brought him every day into minute 
and circninstantial communication with an im- 
portant order of men, namely, petty shop-keepers,"’ 
who “in all countries alike fulfill a great political 
function,”’) supposes that Iscariot had reason to 
hope not only for the rising of the Jewish populace 
in behalf of the Messiah, but also perhaps for the 
ultimate aid of the Romans in defending him 
against the Jewish rulers. (See Theol. Essays, I. 
147-177; see also above, Quest. I. A. (a.).) But as 
the intellect of Judas fitted him for sinall though 
dextervus manceuvres rather than for adhering stead- 
fastly to any great political scheme, so his heart 
was more ready to grasp some petty contracted 
stratagein of selfishness, than to persevere in any 
large plan of patriotism. Besides, if he had en- 
gaged in the betrayal under the influence of this 
wide-reaching plan, he probably would not at last 
have summed up the history of it by the words 
which excluded the semblance of an apology: “I 
have sinned in that I have betrayed the innocent. 
blood,’ Matt. xxvii. 4; nor probably would the 
considerate Jesus have uttered against the * lost" 
man, “the son of perdition,’ those significant 
words, * Good were it for that man if he had never 
been born,’ John xvii. 11; Matt. xxvi. 24; Mark 
xiv. 21; nor probably would Luke have character- 
ized the thirty pieces of silver as “ the reward of 
iniquity,” Acts i. 18, like Balaam's “ wages of un- 
righteousness,"’ 2 Peter ii. 15; nor probally would 
Peter have applied to Judas those fearful predic- 
tions of the Psalms, Acts i. 16, 20, as Matthew 
applied the solemn words of Zechariah, Matt. xxvii. 
9, 10; nor would the beloved disciple have exhibited 
such an involuntary outflow of indignation against 
the traitor as appears in his Gospel xii. 6, xiii. 27- 
30, xiv. 22 (see Meyer), vi. 70, 71; nor perhaps 
would the synoptists, in giving their catalogue of 
the Apostles, have uniformly placed at the foot of the 
list the name of “ Judas Iscariot who also betrayed 
him,’ Matt. x. 4; Mark iii. 19; Luke vi. 16. 

(6.) It is a more plausible theory that Iscariot was 
impelled to his crime by a desire to avoid the sbame 
of being eo frequently and pointedly rebuked by 
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the Messiah. Although he was willing to ecfl his 
kiss for thirty pieces of silver, yet he was a man, 
and must have had some wish to avoid the repri- 
mands which were becoming more and more solemn 
and pointed. 

(c.) Connected with the preceding was his desire 
to avert from himself the persecutions and other 
evils which were to come on the disciples. Even 
if, in his calculation of chances, he did solace him- 
self with the possibility of driving the Messiah up 
to the temporal throne, still he must have had a 
prevailing fear that the new kingdom was not to 
be speedily established. It appears far more prot- 
able that he was influenced by an aim to earn the 
gratitude of the Jews by delivering the Saviour to 
their custody, than by an aim to earn the gratitude 
of the Saviour and the disciples by hastening their 
elevation to thrones. specially does it appear so, 
when we reflect that during the hours of the day 
preceding his formation of the traitorous purpose, 
he had probably heard, or heard of, those fearful 
words of Christ which portended violent changes 
in the Jewish state, and the troublous times of the 
Apostles (see Matt. xxiv. and xxv.; Mark xiii.; 
Luke xxi.; see also (e.) below). 

(d.) One of the motives which strengthened all 
the others for the treason was probably the traitors 
dissatisfaction with the principles of the new king- 
dom (Neander’s Leben Jesu, p. 679 f.). He saw 
more and more distinctly, and the scene recorded 
in John xii. 1-9 confirmed him in the belief, that 
the spiritual kingdom would yield him but a meagre 
living. It was to require a habit of lowly self-denial, 
and was to be characterized by services to the poor. 
For these services he had no taste. 

(e.) Mingled with his aversion to spiritual duty, 
was his vindictive spirit impelling him to work 
some undefined sort of injury to the Messiah. <Ae- 
cording to the most plausible hvpothesix, he had 
been chagrined by the fact that, although the 
almoner of the disciples, he yet had a lower place 
than Peter, James, and especially John in the 
esteem of his Master; his revenge, having been 
repeatedly inflamed by slights and censures, was 
set all on fire when he was reprimanded, and the 
generous woman applauded, at the feast of the 
unction on the evening after Tuesday; stung by 
that disgrace, he formed his plan of the betrayal; 
he may not have determined the exact time of 
executing that plan, but having been still further 
irritated at the Paschal supper on the evening fel- 
lowing Thursday, and having been goaded on by 
the mandate ‘ what thou doest do quickly,”’ he did 
not sleep as the other disciples did on Thursday 
night, but then precipitated himself into his crime 
(Meyer and others suppose that he then formed bis 
purpose of the crime). On Tuesday, during the 
Saviour's last visit to the Temple, the Jewish rulers 
had been violently incensed against him by the 
speeches recorded in Matt. xxii. and xxiii, Mark 
xii., and Luke xx. On the evening after that dav, 
when Judas was irritated by the reprimand of his 
Master, he would naturally think of the Jews cut 
to the heart by the same reprover, and would be 
tempted to conspire with them against the author 
of these reprimands. This was the critical peried 
for him to turn “ State's Evidence," and to join 
hands with the Sanhedrim as Pilate joined hands 
with Herod. 

(f.) Another of the motives working in the 
traitor's mind was avarice. Three hundred devarii 
had been kept out of his purse two days before the 
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betrayal (John xi. 1-9), and this needless loss inten- 
sified his miserly as well as retaliatory spirit. It has 
been objected (even by Neander) that he could not 
have been intluenced by so small a reward as 
eizhteen dollars. It is true that the words » eizhteen 
dollars *’ in American coinage represent the value 
of thirty shekels of silver at the time of Josephus; 
but it must be remembered that eighteen dollars 
according to the American standard represent a far 
sinaller amount of purchasing power than was rep- 
resented by the thirty silverlings of Josephus. For 
obtaining this sum Judas did not regard one kiss 
as avery great work. Desides, an avaricious man 
is often more affected by a small gain than a larve 
one. A little in the hand also is more attractive 
to him than much in the prospect. Even if he 
had endeavored to encourage or excuse himself by 
sudden gleains of hope that he would acquire wealth 
by expediting the Messianic reign, these fitful 
gleams could not relieve his prevailing expectation 
that the new reign would leave him poor; and 
thirty shekels of silver paid down were a surer good 
than the spiritual honors of the uncertain kingdom. 
That in the tumultuous rush of his evil thouchts 
the traitor was under the special power of avarice, 
revenve, and distaste for the spiritualities of the 
Measi:h’s kingdom is intimated in Scriptures like 
the following: Luke xxii. 3; John vi. 12 and 70, 
xii. 6, xiii. 2, 10, 11, 27. 

Question [IIf. Why did Christ select and retain 
Judas as one of the Apostles ? 

We may consider the call of Judas as made by 
man, and as made by God. 

A. Regarding it as made merely by the man 
Jesus, theolozians have maintained, with more or 
less distinctness, the following theuries: — 

(a.) At the first Christ understood the financial 
abilities, but not the thievish or treacherous ten- 
dencies of Iscariot. ‘These were not discovered 
until they were developed in the passion week, or 
at least not until it was too late to eject him from 
the Saviour’s family. The reasons for retaining 
were different from those for originally appointiny 
him. The traitor would have been irritated by the 
expulsion, and would have precipitated the delivery 
of Jesus to his enemies before the full acconplish- 
ment of the Messianic work. ‘ That Jesus knew 
from the beginning that Judas was a thoronelhly 
bad man, and yet received him amonc the twelve 
is altozether impossible.” Schenkel’s Character 
of Jesus portrayed, vol. ii. p. 218; see also Ull- 
mainn's Sdndlosigkeu Jesu, Sect. 3; Winer’s Real- 
worterd. art. Judas. 

(6.) From the first Christ was perfectly certain of 
the traitor’s miserly and dishonest aims; but he 
knew the necessity of being delivered up to be cruci- 
fied; he must have some instrument for being given 
over to the power of his enemies; he sinzled out 
Judas as that instrument, and the discipleship as 
@ convenience for that work. 

(c.) A more plausible account than either of the 
preceling is: The Messiah perceived Iscariot’s 
business talents, economical habits and other to us 
unknown qualifications for the discipleship: he per- 
ceived also the disqualifications which were less 
prominent in Iscariot’s earlier than in his later life, 
for they became more and more agvravated as the 
disciple hardened his heart in resisting the influence 
of the Master; when the appointment was made 
the other Apostles do not appear to have disap- 
proved of it or wondered at it, many to us unknown 
circumstances couspiring to justify it; while the 
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Saviour knew the evil tendencies of Judas and ex- 
pected that these germs of iniquity would unfold 
themselves in embezzlement and treason (John ii. 
25, vi. 64, 70; Matt. ix. 4; Mark ii. 8), still he 
encouraged in himself a hope that he might coun- 
teract those wrong proclivities, and that the sordid 
spirit would be refined and elevated by the apostol- 
ical office— by the honors of it (Matt. xix. 28; 
Luke xxii. 30), by the powers belonging to it (Luke 
xi. 19), by the personal instructions given to the 
occupants of it (especially such instructions as Matt. 
vi. 19-34, xiii. 22, 23; Mark viii. 36, x. 25; Luke 
xvi. 11), by the indefinable endearments of being 
“with Jesus *’ (Mark iii. 14 compared with Acts 
i. 17; Acts iv. 13; Phil. i. 23; Col. iii. 3, 4:1 
Thess. iv. 17; see Dr. N. E. Burt's Hours among 
the Gospels, xxviii.); while the Saviour could not 
fully believe that his efforts would be successful in 
reforming the traitor, still he could not doubt that 
they would be successful in improving the character 
of other men — that the patience, forbearance, forti- 
tude, caution, gentleness, persevering love mani- 
fested in his treatinent of the purse-bearer (as in 
washing the traitor’s feet, and in giving him the 
sweetened bread) would be a useful example to the 
church, that his own character would be set off 
with more distinctness by its contrast with that of 
Judas — good contrasted with evil, moral strength 
amid physical weakness illustrated by moral weak- 
ness amid physical strength — and that such a con- 
fession as *“ have betrayed the innocent blood "' 
would retain through all time a marked historical 
importance, and would be a symbol of the triumph 
of virtue over vice. Could the Redeemer have 
cherished any degree of anticipation that he might 
win Iscariot to a life of virtue, and at the same 
time have believed that he should not succeed ? 
The human mind often cherishes a feeble expecta- 
tion of favorable results, and at the same time 
believes on the whole that the results will be un- 
favorable; makes untiring efforts for a good, and 
in one view of it faintly expects to succeed, but in 
another view of it fully anticipates a failure. Amid 
this conflict of hopes and fears, called by the Latins 
spes-Unsperiita, one nan “against hope be/ered in 
hope,’ Rom. iv. 18, and other men “against hope" 
have disbelicred and labored © in hope.” 

B. Regarding the call of Judas to the apostle- 
ship, as made by (rod, theologians have used it for 
a test of their speculations on the nature of moral 
governinent, etc. In reality there is no other Aind 
of objection to the fact that the Most High in his 
providence allowed Judas to be one of the first 
preachers of the Gospel, than to the fact that he 
has in his providence allowed other unfit men to be 
eminent preachers of it, or that he has allowed un- 
worthy men to sit on the bench of justice, or to 
reign on the throne which, even although they were 
“ordained of God,” they have tarnished. The 
mystery here is the old mystery of moral evil: see 
Olshausen on Matthew xxvii. 3-10. As men differ 
in their speculations in regard to the general sub- 
ject of sin and moral government, they differ, of 
course, in regard to the sin of Judas as related to 
that governinent. 

(a.) Some maintain that Iscariot. was called to his 
office on the ground of his constitutional fitness 
and without any prevision of his treason, sin being 
“altogether arbitrary and inconsequential,” and 
thus incaptble of being foreknown by any mind. 

(6.) Others maintain, that his treason was fore 
known, but was not included in the divine plan 
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just as all other sin is said to be foreseen, but not 
predetermined ; and just as many vile men are prov- 
identially called to occupy offices which it is fore- 
seen they will discrace. 

(c.) Others maintain that his treason wns com- 
prehended in the divine plan (as may be inferred 
from John xiii. 18-26, Acts i. 16-20, Acts iv. 28; 
see Meyer on Matt. xxvi. 14-27, Jolin vi. 70); but 
still the sin was included in this plan not directly, 
but incidentally; the plan was adopted not in any 
degree on accuunt of the sin, but in despite of it, 
and Judas himself was appointed to his oftice not 
because the appointment was directly a good or a 
means of good, but because it was incidental to 
those means of good which were directly predeter- 
muined. 

(d.) Others maintain, that the appointment and 
conduct of Judas were parts of the plan of God, 
just as directly as the movements of matter are 
parts of that plan. Of these divines, oue class 
assiyn various uses for which the appointment was 
designed, and these are all the uses which in fact 
result from it; another class regard the reasons for 
the appointment as shrouded in a mystery which 
does not admit an investivation. 

QuEsTion LV. — How can we reconcile the ap- 
parent discrepancies in the Biblical narratives of 
Judas ? 

A. One of these discrepancies relates to the 
manner of the betrayal. According to Matthew 
xxvi. 48-50, Mark xiv. 44-46, Luke xxii. 47, 48, 
the Saviour was pointed out to his captors by Judas 
tenderly embracing him. According to John xviii. 
4-8 the Saviour came forward and voluntarily made 
himself known to the captors while Judas was 
standing with them. One of the various methods 
in which the two accounts may be harmonized, is 
the following: Judas had stipulated to designate 
the Messiah by a kiss; the Messiah, as soon as he 
saw his captors approaching, advanced to meet 
them; they, noticing his approach, halted (per- 
haps in amazement); Judas went forward, gave 
the sivnificant embrace, returned, and stood with 
the captors; Jesus continued his walk toward them, 
and when sufficiently near, addressed them in the 
words cited by John. The fact of the kiss had 
been mentioned by the Synoptists, and had thus 
becume generally known before John wrote; there- 
fore he did not allude to it. The fact of Christ's 
own subsequent announcement of himself may not 
have been so generally known, therefore John made 
it prominent. (See Tholuck and Meyer on John 
xviii. 4-7.) 

A less probable version is, that Judas, in order 
to fulfill his enyagement, gave the promised sign 
after Jesus had announced himself. Another is, 
that the sign was yiven twice: at first was not ob- 
served (for it was night) by the captors, and was 
therefore given the second time. 

B. The most important of the alleged discrepan- 
cies relate to the last developments of Judas. 

It is said in Matthew xxvii. 6, 7, that the chief 
priests bonght the Potter's Field; but it is said in 
Acts i. 18, that Judas bought it with the thirty 
silvertings. Among the various allowable methods 
of reconciling these passages, the following is 
adopted by the majority of the best interpreters: 
the word éxrfoaro may denote not only “ pur- 
chased,'’ but also “caused to be purchased,” 
“ave occasion for the purchase," and thus we 
glean from the two accounts the connected narra- 
tive that in consequence of Judas’s treachery and | 
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the eighteen dollars obtained by it, the chief priesta 
some time after his death purchased the Field of 
Blood. This field is sometimes thought to be the 
identical field on which Judas died. But we are 
not so informed | y the Evangelists. The field which 
was purchased may have been on the Hill of Evil 
Council over the Valley of Hinnom, and it may 
have been called the Field of Blood for two reasons; 
first, it was purchased with “the price of blood;” 
secondly, with the money obtained from him 
‘swhose bloody end was so notorious’ (Hackett's 
Comm. on Acts i. 19). 

It is said in Matthew xxvii. 5, that Judas hanged 
himself; and in Acts i. 18 that “falling headlong 
he burst asunder (cracked open) in the midst, and 
all his bowels gushed out."’ Several of the terrible 
legends in regard to Judas have been suggested by 
these narratives: see Hoflmann, Leber Jesu nach 
den Apokryphen, § 77. We cannot affirm that 
there is a contradiction between the statements 
when there is a plausible hypothesis on which the 
two can be reconciled. There are several hypotheses 
on which these two statements can be harmonized. 
One of these hypotheses which is in striking uni- 
formity with an old tradition, and is in itself so 
credible that some of the most decided rationalists 
(as Fritzsche) have adopted it in the main, is that 
Matthew describes the beginning, and Luke the 
end of the death-scene; that the traitor suspended 
himself on a bough which hung over a precipice, 
and the rope broke, or the bough broke, or some 
one, unwilling to have such a spectacle exhibited 
during the holy week, cut the rope or the bough, 
and the traitor fell with such physical results as 
Luke describes. Travellers in Palestine exploring 
the Valley of Hinnom have been impressed with 
the probability of this hypothesis; see especially 
Hackett’s /lustrations of Scripture, pp. 264-218. 
No jury in the world would hesitate to adopt an 
hypothesis similar to the preceding for the recon- 
ciliation of two apparently conflicting teatimouies 
given in court. 

Partly on account of these imagined discrepan- 
cies, it has been supposed (without any external 
evidence, however), not only by such critics as 
Strauss and Renan, but also by more conservative 
scholars, that either Matthew xxvii. 3-10, or else 
that Acts i. 18, 19, must be spurious. Prof. Nor- 
ton (in his Genuineness of the Gospels, abridged 
edition, pp. 438-441) gives the following among 
other reasons for rejecting Matthew xxvii. 3-10. 

(1.) “At first view this account of Judas has 
the aspect of an interpolation. It is inserted 90 as 
to disjoin a narrative, the different parts of which, 
when it is removed, come together as if they had 
been originally united.’ But the same may be 
said of numerous passages not only in the Gospels, 
but also in the [pistles, and in the Old Testament. 

(2.) * Whether it be or be not an interpolation, it 
is clearly not in a proper place.’’ “ As the account 
is now placed, it is said that in the morning Judas 
was affected with bitter remorse, because he saw 
that ‘Jesus was condemned;’ but no condemna- 
tion had yet been passed upon him by the Koman 
governor,”’ etc. Some commentators (as Fritzsche; 
would here reply that the “ condemnation ” spoken 
of in Matt. xxvii. 3, is the condemnation by the 
Sanhedrim, and this had taken place before Jesus 
was sent to Pilate, and before Judas repented; but 
the more plausible reply is that Matthew's narra- 
tive of the traitor's death is out of the historical 
order, and instead of being inserted between the 
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24 and the 11th verses, should, for preserving the 
sequence of time, be inserted between the 30th 
and the 3ist verses of his xxviith chapter; as 
John’s narrative of the supper at Bethany is out 
of the /tsturical order, and instead of being in- 
serted between the 2d and 9th verses, should, for 
preserving the sequence of time, be inserted at the 
end of his 12th chapter. Deviations from the exact 
order of time are so frequent in the Biblical narra- 
tives aa to warrant no suspicion that a paragraph 
thus deviating is spurious. Soinetimes they are 
desiyned not for “trajections '’ but for historical 
explanations, as John's narrative of the unction 
(xii. 3-10) may have been designed to explain the 
motive of Judas’s treason, and prepare the reader 
for the otherwise unaccountable assertion in Jobn 
xiii. 12 (see Question II. (¢.) above). 

(3.) The account of Matthew “ represents Judas 
as having had an interview with the chief priests 
and the elders (that is, with the Sanhedmm) in 
the Temple,” but Matthew “could not have de- 
scribed the Sanhedrim as holding a council in the 
house of Caiaphas, and proceeding thence to the 
house of Pilate, and also as being in the Temple, 
where Judas returned them their money,” ete. ‘To 
this some writers would reply, that the Sanhedrim 
condemned Jesus in the Temple which “ was the 
regular place for holding the assemblies of the 
council ’’; and they condemned him early in the 
morning, ‘soon after five, a time which St. John 
would naturally describe by wpwta, because earlier 
than sunrise, wpwt, though much later than the 
dawn of the day, and therefore coincident with the 
time when preparations usually began for the morn- 
ing sacrifice," and when the priests must neces- 
sarily be at the Temple (Greswell's 42d Dissertation). 
But the more plausible reply is that after Jesus had 
been condemned by the Roman governor, some, 
perhaps many, of the priests returned to the “ inner 
court "' or “holy place” of the Temple; and Judas 
not being allowed to step within the ‘court of the 
priests,’ came to the entrance of it, and threw his 
silverlings into it, perhaps upon the floor. 

(4.) In the conclusion of the account found in 
Matthew's Gospel there is an extraordinary misuse 
of a passuve of Zechariah, which the writer professes 
to quete from Jeremiah,’’ and the words of which 
are altogether inapplicable to the purpose for which 
they are used in Matthew xxvii. 9, 10. 

In regard to the word Jeremiah used instead of 
Zechariah, sume critics have supposed that it was 
an error not of Matthew but of the copyist. There 
is no important external evidence for this supposi- 
tion, and it may appear a singular attempt to save 
the genuineness of an entire paragraph by giving 
up the genuineness of one word in it. But where 
a mere date or proper name is obviously wrong, 
there is more reasun for questioning its genuineness 
than there would be if the doubtful word were 
suvyestive of a moral idea or religious sentiment. 
An accidental error is the more easily committed and 
overlooked where the copyist is not guided by any 
impression on his heart. Dr. Henderson says: 
« Auvustine mentions, that in his time some MSS. 
omitted the name of ‘Iepeulov. It is also omitted in 
the MSs. 33, 157; in the Syriac, which is the most 
ancient of all the versions; in the Polyglott Persic, 
and in a l’ersic MS. in my possession, bearing date 
A 1). L057; in the modern Greek; in the Verona 
and Vercelli Latin MSS., and in a Latin MS. of 
Luc. Brug. ‘The Greek MS. 22 reads Zayapiou, 
as also do the Philoxenian Syriac in the margin, 
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and an Arabic MS. quoted by Bengel. Origen and 
Eusebius were in favor of this reading.” Prof. - 
Henderson mentions the conjecture that 'Ip:ou was 
written by some early copyist instead of Zprou, and 
thus the mistake of “Jeremiah "’ for * Zechariah ” 
was easily transmitted. See Henderson's Com- 
mentary on Zechartth, xi. 12, 13; also Robinson's 
Harmony, p. 227. 

In regard to the propriety of the citation of 
Matthew from Zechariah we may remark, that the 
entire book from which the citation was made is 
one of the obscurest in the Bible, and our difficulties 
in determining its precise import should make us 
modest in asserting that the Evangelist has made 
a wrong use of it. It is not true, however, that 
we can discover no propriety in the quotation. 
Among the various methods of explaining it, one 
is the following: The prophet is speaking of him- 
self as a type of Christ, and of his opposers as types 
of Christ's opposers. In this typical style he pre- 
dicts the sufterings of Christ, and also the malice 
of Christ’s opposers. As the chief priests and 
Judas were among the most conspicuous enemies 
of Christ, the prophet may be considered as typi- 
cally referring in the most conspicuous manner to 
them. He describes himself as appraised by his 
foes at a “splendid "’ (¢. e. despicable) price, thirty 
pieces of silver (the sum paid for a common slave, 
Exodus xxi. 32), and this money was given to the 
potter for his field. The Evanyelist, fixing his eye 
upon the salient points of the prophecy and quoting 
ad sensum rather than ad literam, says that Jesus 
was appraised at the same contemptille price, and 
this was given to the potter for his field. The 
events described by Zechariah are thus typical and 
in this sense prophetical of the events described by 
Matthew. There is no more reason for regarding 
Matthew's quotation as spurious than for regarding 
many other quotations in the New ‘Testament as 
such. ‘This is a common style of the New Testa- 
ment writers. Even De Wette in his old age con- 
ceded: ‘The entire Old Testament is a great 
prophecy, a great type of Him who was to come, 
and has cuome.’’ — “The typological comparison, 
also, of the Old Testament with the New was by 
no means a mere play of fancy; nor can it be 
regarded as altogether the result of accident, that 
the evangelical history, in the most important 
particulars, runs parallel with the Mosaic.’ (See 
the passage cited in Fairbairn's Typology, i. 34. 
See also pp. 342, 334.) 

Another and kindred explanation of the passage 
is this: As Psalms lxix. 25 and cix. 8 contain 
prophecies of the generic or ideal righteous man 
of whom Christ is the antitype, so they contain 
prophecies of the generic or ideal unrighteous man 
of whom according to Acts i. 16-20 Judas is an 
antitype, and this prophecy of Zechariah may be 
interpreted as thus generic or ideal in its reference 
to the Messiah and his persecutors. 

E. A. P. 


JUDE, or JU’DAS, LEBBE’US and 
THADDEUS (‘lovSas ‘laxdBou: Judas Ja- 
cob: A. V. “Judas the brother of James’), one 
of the Twelve Apostles; a member, together with 
his namesake “ Iscariot,’’ James the son of Al- 
pheeus, and Simon Zelotes, of the last of the three 
sections of the apostolic body. The name Judas 
only, without any distinguishing mark, occurs in 
the lists given by St. Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13; and 
in John xiv. 22 (where we find ‘ Judas not Iscariot" 
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JUDAS, THE LORD'S BROTHER 


among the Apostles), but the Apostle has been | the author of which expressly calls himself « brother 


generally identified with ‘ Lebbeus whose surname! of James,’’ was the work of this Apostle. 


was Thaddeus" (AeBBatos 6 éxixAnOels @addaios), 
Matt. x. 3; Mark iii. 18, though Schleiermacher 
(Crit. sry on St. Luke, p. 93) treats with scorn 
any such attempt to reconcile the lists. In both 
the last quoted places there is considerable variety 
of reading; some MSS. having both in St. Matt. 
and St. Mark AecBBaios, OF @addatos nione; others 
introducing the name ‘lodSas or Judas Zelotes in 
St. Matt., where the Vulgate reads Thaddeus alone, 
which is adopted by Lachmann in his Berlin edition 
of 1832. This confusion is still further increased 
hy the tradition preserved by Eusebius (/7. E. i. 
13) that the true name of Thomas (the twin) was 
Judas (‘lovdas 5 wal @wpnas), and that Thaddeus 
was one of the “ Seventy,’’ identified by .terome in 
Mut. x. with “Judas Jacobi’? [THADDEvs]; as 
well as by the theories of modern scholars, who 
the “Levi” (Aeuls 5 rod ‘AAgalov) of 
Mark ii. 14, Luke v. 27, who is called “ Lebes"’ 
(AeBhs) by Origen (Cont. Cels. 1. i. § 62), as the 
same with Lebbeus. The safest way out of these 
ucknowledged difficulties is to hold fast to the 
ordinarily received opinion that Jude, Lebbseus, and 
Thaddeus, were three names for the same Apostle, 
who is therefore said by Jerome (in Sfalt. x. to 
have been “trionymus,"’ rather than introduce cun- 
fusion into the apostolic catalogues, and render 
thein erroneous either in excess or detect. 
The interpretation of the names Lebbseus and 
Thaddreus ‘is a question beset with almost equal 
difficulty. ‘The former is interpreted by Jerome 


hearty,’ curculum, as from 25: cor, and Thad- 
dseus has been erroneously supposed to have a cog- 
nate signification, homo peciurosus, as from the 


Syriac WS), pectus (Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. p. 235, 


Bengel; Afutt. x. 3), the true signification of 
being mrmma (Angl. teat), Buxtorf, Lea. Tal. 
2565. Winer (Realicd. 8. v.) would combine the 
two and interpret them as meaning Merzenskind. 
Another interpretation of Lebbseus is the young lion 


(leunculus) as from nn, leo (Schleusner, s. r.), 
while Lightfoot and Baumg.-Crusius would derive 
it trom Lebbs, a maritime town of Galilee men- 
tioned by Pliny (//ist. Nut. v. 19), where, however, 
the ordinary reading is Jebba. Thaddeus appears 
in Syriac under the form Adai, and Michaelis ad- 
mits the idea that Adai, Thaddeus, and Judas, 
may be different representations of the same word 
(iv. 370), and Wordsworth (Gr. Test. in Matt. 
x. 3) identifies Thaddeus with Judas, as both from 


FV JNM, to “ praise.” Chrysostom, De Prod. Jud. 
l. i. c. 2, says that there was a “ Judas Zelotes" 
among the disciples of our Lord, whom he identifies 
with the Apostle. In the midst of these uncer. 
tainties no decision can be arrived at, and all must 
rest on conjecture. 

Much ditlerence of opinion has also existed from 
the earliest times as to the right interpretation of 
the words ‘lovdas ‘laxwBov. ‘The generally re- 
ceived opinion is that there is an ellipse of the word 
&3eAods, and that the A. V. is right in translating 
“ Judas the brother of James:’’ This is defended 
by Winer (Realicd. 8. v.53 Gramm. of N. T. Dict., 


Clark's edition, i. 203), Arnaud (Recher. Crit. sur 


t Ep. de Jude), and accepted by Burton, Alford, 
Tregelles, Michaelis, etc. This view has received 
strength from the belief that the « :pistle of Jude,” 


Kut if, 
as will be seen hereafter, the arguments in ‘avor 
of a non-apostolic origin for this epistle are such 
as to lead us to assign it to another author, the 
mode of supplying the ellipse may be considered 
independently; and since the dependent genitive 
almost universally implies the filial relation, and is 
so interpreted in every other case in the apostolic 
catalogues, we may be allowed to follow the leshito 
and Arabic versions, the Benedictine editor of 
Chrysostom, Hom. XXX//., in Matt. x. 2, and 
the translation of Luther, as well as nearly all the 
most eminent critical authorities, and render the 
words ‘Judas the son of James,” that is, either 
“ James the son of Alpheus,’’ with whom he is 
coupled, Matt. x. 8, or some otherwise unknown 
person. 

The name of Jude only occurs once in the Gospel 
narrative (John xiv. 22), where we find him taking 
part in the last conversation with our Jord, and 
sharing the low temporal views of their Master's 
kingdom, entertained by his brother Apostles. 

Nothing is certainly known of the hater history 
of the Apostle. There may be some truth in the 
tradition which connects him with the foundation 
of the church at Edessa; though here again there 
is much confusion, and doubt is thrown over the 
account by its connection with the worthless fiction 
of * Abyarus king of Edessa’? (Euseb. //. #. i. 
13; Jerome, Cumment. tn Afatt.x.) ([Tnapp.evs.] 
Nicephorus (//. £. ii. 40) makes Jude die a natural 
death in that city after preaching in Palestine, 
Syria, and Arabia. The Syrian tradition speaks of 
his abode at Edessa, but adds that he went thence 
to Assyria, and was martyred in Pheenicia on his 
return; while that of the west makes Persia the 
field of his labors and the scene of his martyrdom. 

The tradition preserved by Hegesippua, which 
appears in Eusebius, relative to the descendants of 
Jude, has reference, in our opinion, to a different 
Jude. See next article. bk. Y. 


JU’DAS, THE LORD’S BROTHER. 
Among tlie bretliren of our Lord mentioned by the 
people of Nazareth (Matt. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3) 
occurs a “ Judas,’’ who has been sometimes identi- 
fied with the Apostle of the same name; a theory 
which rests on the double assumption that ‘lovdas 
‘laxwBou (Luke vi. 16) is to be rendered «Judas 
the brother of James," and that “the sons of 
Alpheus’ were “the brethren of our Lord,” and 
is sufficiently refuted by the statement of St. John 
vij. 5, that * not even his brethren lelieved on 
Him." It has been considered with more prol- 
ability that he was the writer of the epistle which 
bears the name of “Jude the brother of James," 
to which the Syriac version incorporated with the 
later editions of the Peshito adds “and of Joses”’ 
(Origen in Matt. xiii. 55; Clem. Alex. Acduméd. 6; 
Alford, Gk. Test., Matt. xiii. 55). [JUbE, EPisTLe 
OF; JAMES.] 

Kusebius gives us an interesting tradition of 
Hevesippus (H/. £. iii. 20, 32) that two grandsons 
of Jude, ‘* who according to the flesh was called the 
Lord's brother’? (cf. 1 Cor. ix. 5), were seized and 
carried to Rome by orders of Domitian, whose ap- 
prehensions had been excited by what he had besrd 
of the mighty power of the kingdom of Chris. 
hut that the Emperor having discovered by their 
answers to his inquiries, and the appearance of their 
hands, that they were poor men, supporting them- 
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selves by their labor, and having learnt the spiritual 
nature of Christ's kingdom, dismissed them in con- 
tempt, and ceased from his persecution of the 
church, whereupon they returned to Palestine and 
took a leading place in the churches, “as being at 
the same time confessors and of the Lord's family "’ 
. (ds &v 34 pdprupas duot wal ded yéveos ivras 
rov Kupiov), and lived till the time of ‘Trajan. 
Nicephorus (i. 23) tells us that Jude’s wife was 
named Mary. E. VY. 


JUDE, EPISTLE OF. I. /ts Authorship. — 
The writer of this epistle styles himself, ver. 1, 
*¢ Jude the brother of James” (a3eApds "laxdBou), 
and has been usually identified with the Apostle 
Judas Lebbseus or ‘Thaddeus, called by St. Luke, 
vi. 16, ‘lovSas 'laxwBov, A. V. “ Judas the brother 
of James."’ It has been seen above (JupAs Lrs- 
B.xUs] that this mode of supplying the ellipse, 
though uot directly contrary to the usus loguendi, 
is, to say the least, questionable, and that there are 
atrong reasons for rendering the words © Judas the 
son of James:” and inasmuch as the author ap- 
pears, ver. 17, to distinguish himself from the 
Apostles, and bases his warning rather on their 
authority than on his own, we may agree with 
eminent critics in attributing the epistle to another 
author. Jerome, Tertullian, and Origen, among 
the ancients, and Calmet, Calvin, Hammond, Hiin- 
lein, Lange, Vatablus, Arnaud, and ‘T'regelles, among 
the moderns, agree in assigning it to the Apostle. 
Whether it were the work of an Apostle or not, it 
has froin very early times been attributed to “the 
Lord's brother” of that name (Matt. xiii. 55; Mark 
vi. 3): a view in which Origen, Jerome, and (if 
indeed the dAdumbrutiwnes be rightly assigned to 
him) Clemens Alexandrinus agree; which is im- 
plied in the words of Chrysostom (Hom. 48 in 
Joan.), confirmed by the epigraph of the Syriac 
versions, and is accepted by most modern com- 
mentators, Arnaud, Bengel, Burton, Hug, Jessien, 
Olshausen, Tregelles, etc. ‘The objection that has 
been felt by Neander (Pl. and Tr. i. 392), and 
others, that if he had been * the Lord’s brother ”' 
he would have directly styled himself so, and not 
merely “the brother of James,’ has been antici- 
pated by the author of the ‘« Adumbrationes”’ 
(Bunsen, Ancect. Ante-Niven. i. 330), who says, 
*¢ Jude, who wrote the Catholic Epistle, brother of 
the sons of Joseph, an extremely religious man, 
thouzh he was aware of his relationship to the 
Lord, did not call himself His brother; but what 
said he? «Jude the servant of Jesus Christ’ as his 
Lord, but ‘brother of James.'"’ We may easily 
believe that it was through humility, and a true 
sense of the altered relations between them ard 
Him who had been “declared to be the Son of 
God with power... . by the resurrection from 
the dead ” (cf. 2 Cor. v. 16), that both St. Jude and 
St. James forbore to call themselves the brethren 
of Jesus. The arguments concerning the author- 
ship of the epistle are ably summed up by Jeasien 
(de Authent. kp. Jud. Lips. 1821), and Arnaud 
(Recher. Critiq. sur 0 Ep. de Jwle, Strasb. 1351, 
translated Brit. and For. Kv. Rev. Jul. 1859); 
and though it is by no means clear of difficulty, 
the most probable conclusion is that the author was 
Jude, one of the brethren of Jesus, and brother of 
Janes, not the Apostle the son of Alpheus, but 
the Bishop of Jerusalem, of whose dignity and au- 
thority in the church he avails himself to introduce 
his epistle to his readers. 

95 
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II. Genuineness and Canonicity. — Although the 
Epistle of Jude is one of the so-called <Antilego- 
mena, and its canonicity was questioned in the 
earliest ages of the church, there never was any 
doul.t of ite genuineness among those by whom it 
was known. It was too unimportant to be a for- 
gery; few portions of Holy Scripture could, witb 
reverence be it spoken, have been more easily 
spared; and the question was never whether it was 
the work of an impostor, but whether its author 
was of sufticient weight to warrant its admission 
into the Canon. 

This question was gradually decided in its favor, 
and the more widely it was known the more gen- 
erally was it received as canonical, until it took its 
place without further dispute as a -portion of the 
volume of Holy Scripture. 

The state of the case as regards its reception by 
the church is briefly as follows: — 

It is wanting in the Peshito (which of itself 
proves that the supposed Evangelist of Edessa could 
not have been ita author), nor is there any trace of 
its use by the Asiatic churches up to the com- 
mencement of the 4th century; but it is quoted as 
apostolic by Ephrem Syrus (Opp. Syr. i. p. 186). 

The earliest notice of the epistle is in the famous 
Muratorian Fragment (circa a. D. 170) where we 
read “ Epistola sane Juda et superscripti Johannis 
duse in Catholica’’ (Bunsen, Anilect. Ante-Nic. 
i. 152, reads * Catholicis '') «* habentur."’ 

Clement of Alexandria is the first father of the 
church by whom it is recognized (Predag. 1. iii. 
c. 8, p. 239, ed. Sylburg.; Stromet. |. iii. c. 2, p. 
431, Adumdbr. 1. c.). Eusebius ulso informs us 
(H. &£. vi. 14) that it was among the books of Ca- 
nonical Scripture, of which explanations were gives. 
in the //ypotypuses of Clement; and Cassiodorus 
(Bunsen, Anulect. Ante- Nic. i. 330-333) gives some 
notes on this epistle drawn from the same source. 

Origen refers to it expressly as the work of the 
Lord's brother (Comment. in Malt. xiii. 55, 56, t 
x. § 17): “ Jude wrote an epistle of but few verses, 
yet filled with vigorous words of heavenly grace." 
tle quotes it several times (//omil. in Gen. xiii.; 
in Jus. vii; tn Lzech. iv.; Comment. in Matt. t. 
xiii. 27, xv. 27, xvii. 80; in Jounn. t. xiii. § 37; in 
kom. 1. iii. § 6, v.§.1; De Princip. 1. iii. e. 2, $1), 
though he implies in one place the existence of 
doubts as to its canonicity, “if indeed the Epistle 
of Jude be received"? (Comment. ian Sfutt. xxii. 23, 
t. xvii. § 30). 

Eusebius (/f. E. iii. 25) distinctly classes it with 
the Antilegomena, which were nevertheless recoy- 
nized by the majority of Christians;) and as- 
serts (ji. 23) that, in common with the Epistle of 
James, it was “deemed spurious” (yodeveras), 
though tovether with the other Catholic Epistles 
publicly read in most churches. 

Of the Latin Fathers, Tertullian once expressly 
cites this epistle as the work of an Apostle (de Hud. 
Mulicb. i. 3), as does Jerome, “ from whom (Enoch) 
the Apostle Jude in his epistle has yiven a quota- 
tion’ (@n Tek. c. i. p. 708), though on the other hand 
he informs us that in consequence of the quota- 
tion from this apocryphal bouk of Enoch it is re 
jected by most, adding, that “ it has obtained such 
authority from antiquity and use, that it is now 
reckoned among Holy Scripture’? (Cat: Serip- 
tor. Lccles.). Ue refers to it as the work of an 
Apostle (Apist. ad Paulin. iii.). 

The epistle is also quoted by Malchion, a pres- 
byter of Antioch, in a letter to the bishops of Alex- 
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andria and Rome (Euseb. H. £. vii. 80), and by 
Palladius, the friend of Chrysostom (Chrys. Opp. 
t. xiii., Dial. cc. 18,20), and is contained in the 
Laodicene (A. D. 363), Carthaginian (397), and so- 
called Apostolic Catalogues, as well as in those 
emanating from the churches of the East and West, 
with the exception of the Synopsis of Chrysostom, 
and those of Cassiodorus and Ebed Jesu. 

Various reasons might be assigned for delay in 
receiving this epistle, aud the doubts long preva- 
lent respecting it. The uncertainty as to its author, 
and his standing in the church, the unimportant 
nature of its contents, and their almost absolute 
identity with 2 Pet. ii., and the supposed quota- 
tion of apocryphal books, would all tend to create 
@ prejudice against it, which could be only over- 
come hy time, and the gradual recognition by the 
leading churches of its wenuineness and canonicity. 

At the Reformation the doubts on the canonical 
authority of this epistle were revived, and have 
been shared in by modern commentators. They 
were more or less entertained by Grotius, Luther, 
Calvin, Berger, Bolten, Dahl, Michaelis, and the 
Magdeburg Centuriators. It has been ably defended 
by Jessien, de Authentia kp. Judae, Lips. 1821. 

Ill. Zimeand Place of Writing. — Here all is 
conjecture. The author being not absolutely cer- 
tain, there are no external grounds for deciding the 
point; and the internal evidence is but small. The 
question of its date is connected with that of its 
relation to 2 Peter (see below, § vi.), and an earlier 
or later period has been assigned to it according as 
it has been considered to have been anterior or pos- 
terior to that epistle. From the character of the 
errors against which it is directed, it cannot be 
placed very early: though there is no sufficient 
ground for Schleiermacher's opinion that ‘in the 
last time”? (ev doxdrp xpdvq, ver. 18; cf. 1 
John ii. 18, éoydrn Spa éori) forbids our pla- 
cing it in the apostolic aye at all. Lardner places 
it between A. D. 64 and 66, Davidson before A. D. 
70, Credner A. D. 80, Calmet, Estins, Witsius, and 
Neander, after the death of all the Apostles but 
John, and perhaps after the fall of Jerusalem; 
although considerable weight is to be given to the 
argument of DeWette (Ainleit. in N. T. p. 300), 
that if the destruction of Jerusalem had already 
tuken place, some warning would have been drawn 
from so signal an instance of God's vengeance on 
the “ ungodly.” 

There are no data from which to determine the 
place of writing. Burton l:owever, is of opin- 
ion that inasmuch as the descendants of “Judas 
the brother of the Lord,” if we identify him with 
the author of the epistle, were found in Palestine, 
he probably “ did not absent himself long from his 
native country,”’ and that the epistle was published 
there, since he styles himself “the brother of 
James,’ “an expression n:ost likely to be used in 
a country where James was well known” (/ccles. 
Hist. i. 334). 

IV. For uhat Readers designed.— The realers 
are nowhere expressly defined. The address (ver. 
1) is applicable to Christians generally, and there 
is nothing in the body of the epistle to limit its 
reference; and though it is not improbable that the 
author had a particular portion of the church in 
view, and that the Christians of Palestine were the 
immediate objects of his warning, the dangers de- 
scribed were such as the whole Christian world was 
exposed to, and the adversaries the same which had 
everywhere to be guarded aguzinst. 
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V. Its Object, Contents, ond Style.— The object 
of the Epistle is plainly enough announced, ver. 8: 
‘sit was needful for me to write unto you and ex- 
hort you that ye should earnestly contend fur the 
faith that was once delivered unto the saints:”’ the 
reason for this exhortation is given ver. 4, in the 
stealthy introduction of certain “ungodly men, 
turning the grace of our God into lasciviousness, 
and denying the orly Lord God and our Lord 
Jesus Christ." The remainder of the epistle is 
almost entirely occupied by a minute depiction of 
these adversaries of the faith — not heretical teack- 
ers (as has been sometimes supposed), which con- 
stitutes a marked distinction between this epistle 
and that of St. Peter — whom ina torrent of impas- 
sioned invective he describes as stained with unnat- 
ural lusts, like “the angels that kept not their first 
estate’? (whom he evidently identifies with the 
‘sons of God,” Gen. vi. 2), and the inhabitants of 
Sodom and Gomorrah — as despisers of all legiti- 
mate authority (ver. 8) — murderers like Cain — 
covetous like Balaam — rebellious like Korah (ver. 
11) — destined from of old to be signal monuments 
of the Divine vengeance, which he confirms by 
reference to a prophecy current among the Jews, 
and traditionally assigned to Enoch (vv. 14, 15). 

The epistle closes by briefly reminding the read- 
ers of the oft-repeated prediction of the Apostles 
— among whom the writer seems not to rank bim- 
self—that the faith would be assailed by such 
enemies as he has depicted (vv. 17-19), exhorting 
them to maintain their own steadfastness in the 
faith (vv. 20, 21), while they earnestly sought to 
rescue others from the corrupt example of those 
licentious livers (vv. 22, 23), and commending 
them to the power of God in language which forci- 
bly recalls the closing benediction of the epistle to 
the Komans (vv. 24, 25; cf. Rom. xvi. 25, 27). 

This epistle presents one peculiarity, which, aa 
we learn from St. Jerome, caused its authority to 
be impugned in very early times — the supposed 
citation of apocryphal writings (vv. 9, 14, 15). 

The former of these passages, containing the 
reference to the contest of the archangel Michael 
and the Devil “about the body of Moses,” was 
supposed by Origen to have been founded on a 
Jewish work called the ‘ Assumption of Moses" 
CAvdAnyis Mewodws), quoted also by Gcumenius 
(ii. 629). Origen’s words are express, “ which 
little work the Apostle Jude has made mention of 
in his epistle” (de Princip. iii. 2, 1. p. 138); and 
some have sought to identify the book with the 
PTE FY, « The death of Moses," which 
is, however, proved by Michaelis (iv. 382) to bea 
modern composition. Attempts have also been 
made by Larduer, Macknight, Vitringa, and others, 
to interpret the passage in a mystical sense, by 
reference to Zech. iii. 1, 2; but the similarity is too 
distant to afford any weight to the idea. There 
is, on the whole, little question that the writer is 
here making use of a Jewish tradition, based on 
Deut. xxxiv. 6, just as facts unrecorded in Scrip- 
ture are referred to by St. Paul (2 Tim. iii. 8: 
Gal. iii. 19); by the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (ii. 2. xi. 24); by St. Jamea (v. 17), and 
St. Stephen (Acts vii. 22, 23, 30). 

As regards the supposed quotation from the 
Book of Enoch, the question is not so clear whetlet 
St. Jude is making a citation from a work already 
in the hands of his readers — which is the cpinico 
of Jerome (l. c.) and Tertullian (who was in cones 
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quence inclined to receive the Book of Enoch as’ 
canonical Scripture), and has been held by many 
modern critics —or is employing a traditionary 
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St. Jude was not first sent to the Christians of Asia 
‘Minor. As the earliest testimony to the epistle 
comes from Alexandria, it has been suggested that 


prophecy not at that time committed to writing (a, Egypt may have been the original destination of 


theory which the words uses; “ Enoch. prophesied 
saying" @xpophreucey ° "Evox A€ywy, seem 
rather to favor), but ch eewuids sabodied in the 
apocryphal work already named [ENOCH, THE 
Book oF}. This is maintained by Tregelles 
(Horne’s /ntrod. 10th ed., iv. 621), and has been 
held hy Cave, Hofinann (Schri/theweis, i. 420), 
Lighttvot (ii. 117), Witsius, and Calvin (cf. Jerom. 
Comment. in Eph. cv. p. 647, 648; in Tit. ce 1, 
p- 708). 

The main body of the epistle is well character- 
ized by Alford (Gr. Test. iv. 147) as an impassioned 
invective, in the impetuous whirlwind of which the 
writer is hurried along, collecting example after ex- 
ample of Divine vengeance on the ungodly; heap- 
ing epithet upon epithet, and piling image upon 
image, and as it were laboring for words and images 
strong enough to depict the polluted character of 
the licentious apostates against whom he is warning 
the church; returning again and again to the sub- 
ject, as though all languaye was insutticient to give 
an adequate idea of their protligacy, and to express 
his burning hatred of their perversion of the doc- 
trines of the Gospel. 

The epistle is sail by De Wette (Linleit. in N. T. 
p. 300) to be tolerably good Greek, though there 
are some peculiarities of diction which have led 
Schmidt (Atnled. i. 314) and Bertholdt (vi. 3194) 
to imagine an Aramaic original. 

VI. Relition between the Epistles of Jude and 
2 Peter.— It is familiar to all that the larger por- 
tion of this epistle (ver. 3-16) is almost identical 
in lan:ruage and subject with a part of the Second 
Iupistle of Peter (2 Pet. ii. 1-19). In both, the 
heretical enemies of the Gospel are described in 
terms so similar as to preclude all idea of entire 
independence. This question is examined in the 
article PereR, Seconn EPISTLE OF. 

As might be expected from the comparatively 
unimportant character of the epistle, critical and 
exezetical editions of it have not been numerous. 
We may specify Arnaud, Recherches Crit. sur 
¢ Epitre de Jude, Strasb. and Par. 1851; Laur- 
mann, Not. Crit. et Commentar. in Ep. Jud., 
Groningew, 1818; Scharling, Jacob. et Jud. Ep. 

‘uhol. comment., Havnie, 1841; Stier, On the 
Kyrstles of James and Jude; Herder, Briefe 
gocener Briéder Jesu, Lemgo, 1775; Augusti, 
Welcker, Benson, and Macknight, on the Catholic 
Epistles. E. V. 

* It is impossible in a limited space to discuss 
the relations between this epistle and the Second 
of St. Peter; but it may be assumed that an at- 
tentive consideration of them will show that the 
two epistles could not have been written independ- 
ently. Leas certain, and yet probable, is the con- 
clusion that the Epistle of St. Jude was the earlier 
of the two. If this be accepted, then the date 
of the death of St. Peter in A. p. 68 becomes a 
fixed point in determininy the date of the Epistle 
of St. Jude, and the question of date is thus 
brought within narrow limita, as the whole contents 
of the epistle prove it to have been comparatively 
Late. 


It is extremely unlikely that two epistles so sim- 
ilar and so nearly of the same date should have been 
addressed primarily to the saine readers. It may 
therefore be argued negatively that the Epistle of 


the ~pistle. 

The expression in the first paragraph of section 
V., in the preceding article, “ these adversaries of 
the faith — not heretical teachers (as has been 
sometimes supposed ) which constitutes a marked dis- 
tinction between this epistle and that of St. eter” 
— is not easily understood in connection with the 
statement in VI., “In both the heretical enemies of 
the Gospel are described in terms so similar as to 
preclude all idea of entire independence.”’ Certainly 
the terms in both epistles are quite similar, and must 
refer to the same class of persons. It is plain enough 
that they were persons eifktn the church; “ men 
crept in unawares ’’ (Jude 4), “spots in your feasts 
of charity, when they feast with you" (12). St. 
Peter expressly calls them teachers (ii. 1); St. Jude 
describes their teaching and its effects. 

The analysis of the epistle may be given some- 
what more fully, since notwithstanding its warmth 
and glow, it is most thoroughly plauned and care- 
fully arranged. After the salutation (1, 2), and the 
reason for writing (3, 4), follows an argument for 
the certain punishment of the ungodly from a series 
of historical examples (5, 6,7). The application 
of this is made in the following verse, and then, in 
contrast, an exaniple is given of godly conduct (9) - 
and a further application (10). After this follows 
a denunciation of the ungodly by a series of ex- 
amples (11), and by five comparisons (12, 13). 
The certain punishment of the ungodly is then 
further shown by prophecy; first, the prophecy of 
Enoch, as the most ancient possible, and ita appli- 
cation (14-16), then as the most recent, thus show- 
ing perfect accord in all time, the prophecy of the 
Apostles, with its application (17-19). This con- 
cludes the argumentative part of the epistle, and 
then follows an exhortation to the faithful, (a.) in 
regard to their own spiritual welfare (20, 21), and 
(6.) in regard to those corrupted by the ungodly 
(22, 23). The epistle closes with a benediction 
(24) and doxology (25). 

There is nothing in the epistle to indicate that 
the author identified “the angels that kept not 
their first estate’’ (6) with the “sons of God” 
mentioned in Gen. vi. 2. This was an interpreta- 
tion current in the church of the second century; 
but the sin of the angels here mentioned must have 
occurred before man was placed upon the earth. 

In regard to the quotation from Enoch, the re- 
mark above made, that it does not appear that St. 
Jude quoted from any book, is very just. It is 
certain that he could not have made use of onr 
present ‘book of Enoch,” as that work bears de- 
cisive internal evidence of not having been written 
before the middle of the second century. In the 
article ENOCH, THE BOOK OF, a great variety of 
opinions will be found given on this matter. The 
only ground however, on which it seems possible 
to assign an earlier date to this volume than to the 
writings of the New Testament, is that of its having 
been subsequently largely altered and interpolated 
— a supposition which makes it to have been orig- 
inally a different book from that which we now 
have. Without denying the possibility of there 
having heen another more ancient * book of Enoch" 
from which the present one has been formed, it is 
sufficient to say that such a supposition deprives it 
of all interest in the present connection, and it 
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remains that St. Jude could not have quoted from 
the book as we now have it. Such suppositions 
however, are always cumbrous, useless, and unsatis- 
factory, in the absence of any proof, and it is far 
More agreeable to the ordinary laws of evidence to 
consider the whole bouk as a forgery of the second 
century —a period when works of this character 
abounded. ¥F. G. 

* Literature. — For references to the more im- 
portant general commentaries which include the 
Epistle of Jude, see the addition to JoHN, First 
Epistle oF. The following special works may also 
be noted: H. Witsius, Comm. in ‘pist. Jude, 
Lugd. Bat. 1703, 4to, reprinted in his A/feletemata 
Leidensia, Basil. 1739. CU. F. Sehmid, Odserva- 
“hones super Ep. cath. 8. Jude, Lips. 1768. Semler, 
Paraphrasis in Epist. ii. Petri, et Epist. Jude, 
cum Vet. Lat. Translutiunis Varietate, Notis, etc. 
Hale, 1784. H.C. A. Hiinlein, Ap. Jude, Grece, 
Comin. critico et Annot, perpet. illustrata, 2d ed. 
Erlang. 1799, 3d ed. 1804. Schneckenburger, 
Scholien, u. 8. w. in his Beitrdge zur kinl. ins 
N. 7., Stuttg. 1832, p. 214 ff. De Wette, Kurze 
Erklarung d. Briefe d. Petrus Judas u. Jakobus, 
Leipz. 1847, 3¢ Ausg. bearb. von B. Brickner, 
1865 (Bd. iii. Th. i. of his Kurzgef. exeget. Handb.). 
Huther, Kvit. exeget. Handbuch iib. d. 1. Brief d. 
Petrus, d. Brief d. Judus u, d. 2. Brief d. Petrus, 
Gott. 1852, 3¢ Aufl. 1867 (Abth. xii. of Meyer's 
Kommentar). M. F. Rampf, Der Brief Jude, 
hist. krit. exeget. betrachtet, Sulzb. 1854. Fron- 
miiller, Die Briefe Petri u. d. Brief Juda theol.- 
homilet. bearbeitet, Bielefeld, 1859, 2¢ Aufl. 1862 
(Theil xiv. of Lange’s Bibelicerk); translated, with 
additions, by J. 1. Mombert, New York, 1867 (part 
of vol. ix. of Lange's Comm.). Wiesinger, Der 
eweile Briefies Apost. Petrus u.d. Brief d. Judas 
erkldrt, Konigsb. 1862 (Bd. vi. Abth. iii. of Olshau- 
sen's Bibl. Comm.). Theod. Schott, Der zceite 
Brief Petri u. d. Brief Juda erklért, Erlang. 1863. 
Holtzmann, German transl. and brief notes, in 
Bunsen's Bibelwerk, vol. iv. (1864), p. 630 ff., comp. 
vol. viii. p. 590. In English, some of the old Puritan 
divines expatiated at great length on this epistle, 
as W. Perkins (66 sermons), W. Jenkyn, and T. 
Manton (Lond. 1658). Jenkyn’s Ezpxsition, 2 
parts, l.ond. 1052-54, 4to, has been several times 
reprinted (Lond. 1656; Glasgow, 1783; Lond. 1839; 
Edinb. 1863). Practical expositions have also been 
given by W. Muir (1822), E. Bickersteth (1846), 
and W. Macgillivray (1846); see Darling's Cyclup. 
Bibliographica, (Subjects), col. 1728. In our own 
country we have Barnes's Notes (/pistles of James, 
Peter, John, and Jude, New York, 1847); The 
Second Epistle of Peter, the Epistles of John and 
Judas, and the Revelation, translated from the 
Greek, with notes (by the Rev. John Lillie), New 
York, 1854, 4to (Amer. Bible Union); and the 
Rev. Frederic Gardiner's The Last of the Epistles ; 
a Commentary on the Epistle of St. Jule, Boston, 
1856, with Excursus, and an Appendix on the 
similarity between this epistle and the Second of 
St. Peter (abridged from his art. in the Bibl. Sacra 
for January, 1854). 

On the critical questions relating to the epistle 
one may consult, in addition to the Introductions 
to the New Testament by De Wette, Reuss, Bleek, 
Davidson, and others, J. C. G. Dahl, De avderrig 
Fpistt. Petrine posterioris et Jude, Rost. 1807; 





a The expression aNTY> sins (Num. xxv. 14) 
ts remarkable, and seoms to mean ‘the patriarchal 
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L. A. Arnaud, Essai crit. sur Pauthenticité d& 
Fepitre de Jude, Strasb. 1835; F. Brun, /rtred 
crit, a@ Cepitre de Jude, Strasb. 1842; and A. 
Ritschl, Ueber die im Briefe des Judus charak- 
ferwirten Antinomisten, in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 


(1861, pp. 103-113. See also, especially on the 


relation of the 2d Epistle of Peter to that of Jude, 
the literature under PETER, SECUND EpisTLeE OF. 
A. 
* JUDE’A. {Jup.xa.] 


* JU’DETH. (Jupitn, 2.) 


JUDGES. The administration of justice in all 
early eastern nations, as amongst the Arabs of the 
desert to this day, rests with the patriarchal 
seniors;% the judges being the heads of tribes, or 
of chief houses in a tribe. Such from their elevated 
position would have the requisite leisure, would be 
able to make their decisions respected, and through 
the wider intercourse of superior station would 
decide with fuller experience and riper reflection. 
Thus in the book of Job (xxix. 7, 8, 9) the patri- 
archal magnate is represented as going forth “to 
the gate"’ amidst the respectful silence of elders, 
princes, and nobles (comp. xxxii. 9). The actual 
chiefs of individual tribes are mentioned on various 
occasions, one as late as the time cf David, as pre- 
serving importance in the commonwealth (Num. 
vii. 2, 10, 11, xvii. 6, or 17 in Heb. text; xxxiv. 
18; Josh. xxii. 14; 80 perh. Num. xvi. 2, xxi. 18). 
Whether the princes of the tribes mentioned in 1 
Chr. xxvii. 16, xxviii. 1, are patriarchal heads, or 
merely chief men appointed by the king to govern, 
is not strictly certain; but it would Le foreign to 
all ancient eastern analogy to suppose that they 
forfeited the judicial prerogative, until reduced and 
overshadowed by the monarchy, which in David's 
time is contrary to the tenor of history. During 
the oppression of Egypt the nascent people would 
necessarily have few questions at law to plead: and 
the Egvptian magistrate would take cognizance of 
theft, violence, and other matters of police. Yet 
the question put to Moses shows that “a prince” 
and “a judge’’ were connected even then in the 
popular idea (Ex. ii. 14; comp. Num. xvi. 13). 
When they emerged from this oppression into 
national existence, the want of a machinery of judi- 
cature began to press. ‘The patriarchal seniors did 
not instantly assume the function, having probably 
been depressed by bondage till rendered unfit for it, 
not having become experienced in such matters, 
nor having secured the confidence of their tribes- 
men. Perhaps for these reasons Moses at first tock 
the whole burden of judicature upon himeelf, then 
at the suggestion of Jethro (Ex. xviii. 14-24) in- 
stituted judves over numerically graduated sections 
of the people. These were chosen for their moral 
fitness, but from Deut. i. 15, 16, we may infer that 
they were taken from amongst those to whem 
primogeniture would have assigned it. Save in- 
offenses of public magnitude, criminal cases do not 
appear to have been distinguished from civil. The 
duty of teaching the people the knowledze of the 
law which pertained to the Levites, doubtless in- 
cluded such instruction ‘as would assist the judg- 
ment of those who were thus to decide acconiing 
to it. The Levites were thus the ultimate sources 
of ordinary juriaprudence, and perhaps the “ teach- 
ing ’’ aforesaid may merely mean the expounding 
the law as applicable to difficult cases arising in 


senior of a subdivision of the tribe (comp. ] Chr. iy 
88, Judg. v. 3, 15). 
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practice. Beyond this, it is not possib.e to indicate 
any division of the provinces uf deciding on points 
af law as distinct from points of fact. The judges 
mentioned as standing before Joshua in the great 
assemblies of the people must be understood as the 
successors to those chosen by Moses, and had doubt- 
less been elected with Joshua's sanction from among 
the same general class of patriarchal seniors (Josh. 
tv. 2, 4, xxii. 14, xxiv. 1). 

The judge was reckoned a sacred person, and 
secured even from verbal injuries. Seeking a de- 
cision at law is called “enquiring of God" (Ex. 
xviii. 15). The term * gods" is actually applied 
to judges (Ex. xxi. 6; comp. Ps. Ixxxii. 1, 6). The 
judge was told, “thou shalt not be afraid of the 
face of men, for the judgment is Grod's; * and thus, 
whilst human instrumentality was indispensable, 
the source of justice was upheld as divine, and the 
purity of its administration only sank with the 
decline of religious feeling. In this spirit speaks 
Ps. Ixxxii., —a lofty charge addressed to all who 
judge: comp. the qualities regarded as essential at 
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tendence was interrupted at Joshua's death is not 
clear. A simple way would have been for the 
existing judges in every own, etc., tu choose their 
own colleagues, as vacancies fell, from among the 
limited number of persons who, being heads of 
families, were competent. Generally speaking, the 
reputation for superior wealth, as some guarantee 
ayainst facilities of corruption, would determine the 
choice of a judge, and, taken in connection with 
personal qualities, would tend to limit the choice 
to probably a very few persons in practice. The 
supposition that judicature will always be provided 
for is carried through all the books of the Law (see 
Ex. xxi. 6, xxii. pass. ; Lev. xix. 15; Num. xxxv. 
24; Deut. i. 16, xvi. 18, xxv. 1). And all that 
we know of the facts of later history confirms the 
supposition. The Hebrews were sensitive as regards 
the administration of justice; nor is the free spirit 
of their early connnonwealth in anything more 
manifest than in the resentment which followed the 
venal or partial judge. ‘The fact that justice re- 
posed on a popular basis of administration largely 


the institution of the office, Ex. xviii. 21, and the | contributed to keep up this spirit of independence. 


strict admonition of Deut. xvi. 18-20. But besides 
the sacred dignity thus given to the only royal 
function, which, under the Theocracy, lay in human 
hands, it was made popular by being vested in those 
who led public feeling, and its importance in the 
public eye appears from such passages as Ds. Ixix. 
12 (comp. cxix. 23), Ixxxii., exlviii. 11; Prov. viii. 
15, xxxi. 4, 5, 23. There could have been no con- 
siderable need for the leyal studies and expositions 
of the Levites during the wanderings in the wilder- 
mess while Moses was alive to solve all questions, 
and while the law which they were to expound 
was not whiolly delivered, ‘The Levites, too, had a 
charge of cattle to look after in that wilderness like 
the rest, and seem to have acted also, being Moses’ 
own tribe, as supports to his executive authority. 
But then few of the greater entanglements of prop- 
erty could arise before the people were settled in 
their possession of Canaan. ‘Thus they were dis- 
ciplined in smaller matters, and under Moses’ own 
eye, for greater ones. When, however, the com- 
mandment, “judges and officers shalt thou make 
thee in all thy gates”’ (Deut. xvi. 18), came to be 
fulfilled in Canaan, there were the following sources 
from which those officials might be supplied: Ist, 
the ex officio judyes, or their successors, as chosen 
by Moses; 2dly, any surplus left of patriarchal 
seniors when they were taken out (as has been 
shown from Deut. i. 15, 16) from that class; and 
8dly, the Levites. On what principle the nun- 
Levitical judges were chosen after Divine superin- 


@ This term is used for want of a better; but as 
regards privileges of race, the tribe of Levi and house 
of Aaron were the only aristocracy, and these, by their 
privation as regards holding land, were an aristocracy 
very unlike what has usually gone by that name. 


b A number of words —e. g. wd, “Ww, 823 


and (especially in the book of Job) ‘73 — are some- 


times rendered “ prince’ in the A. V.: the first most 
nearly uniformly so, which seems designative of the 
passive eminence of high birth or position ; the next, 


ay, expresses active and official authority. Yet as 
the Nw was most likely, nay, in the earlier annals, 


certain, to be the “By, we must be careful of ex- 
eluding from the person called by the one title the 


which is the ultimate check on all perversions of 
the tribunal. The popular aristocracy? of heads 
of tribes, sections of tribes, or families, is found to 
fall into two main orders of varying nomenclature. 
and rose from the capile censi, or mere citizens, 
upwards. The more common naine for the higher 
order ig “ princes,” and for the lower, “elders” 
(Judg. viii. 14; Ex. ii. 14; Job xxix. 7,8, 9; Ecr 
x. 8). These orders were the popular element of 
judicature. On the other hand the Levitical body 
was imbued with a keen sense of allegiance to God 
as the Author of Law, and to the Covenant as his 
embodiment of it. and soon gained whatever forensic 
experience and erudition those simple times could 
yield; hence they brought to the judicial task the 
legal acumen and sense of general principles which 
complemented the ruder lay element. Thus the 
Hebrews really enjoyed much of the virtue of a 
system which allots separate provinces to judge and 
jury, although we cannot trace any such line of 
separation in their functions, save in so far as has 
been indicated above. To return to the first or 
popular branch, there is reason to think, from the 
general concurrence of phraseology amidst much 
diversity, that in every city these two ranks of 
“princes ** and “elders ''® had their analogies, and 
that a variable number of heads of families and 
groups of families, in two ranks, were popularly 
recognized, whether with or without any form of 
election, as charged with the duty of administering 
justice. Succoth¢ (Judg. viii. 14) may be taken 


qualities denoted by the other. Of the two remaining 


terms, 27), expressing princely qualities, approaches 
most nearly to Nw, and TY), expressing prom- 
inence of station, to “Ww. 


c The princes and elders here were together 77. 
The subordination in numbers, of which Ten is the 
base of Ex. xvili. and Deut. {. 16, strongly suggests 
that 70-++7 were the actual components; although 
they are apoken of rather as regards functions of ruling 
generally than of judging specially, yet we need not 
separate the two, as is clear from Deut. i. 16. Such 
division of labor assuredly found little place {no primi 
tive times. No doubt these men presided “in the 
gate.’ The number of Jacob's family (with which 
Succoth was traditionally connected, Gen. xxxili. 17) 
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as an example. Evidently the ex officio judges of 
Moses’ choice would have left their successors when 
the tribe of Gad, to which Succoth pertained (Josh. 
xiii. 27), settled in its territory and towns: and 
what would be more simple than that the whole 
number of judges in that tribe should be allotted 
to its towns in proportion to their size? As such 
judges were mostly the beadmen by genealogy, 
they would fall into their natural places, and sym- 
metry would be preserved. The Levites also were 
apportioned on the whole equally aniong the tribes ; 
and if they preserved their limits, there were prob- 
ably few parts of Palestine beyond a day's journey 
from a Levitical city. 

One great hold which the priesthood had, in 
their jurisdiction, upon men's ordinary life was the 
custody in the Sanctuary of the standard weights 
and measures, to which, in cases of dispute, reference 
was doubtless made. It is, however, reasonable to 
suppose that in most towns sufficiently exact models 
of them for all ordinary questions would be kept, 
since to refer to the Sanctuary at Shiloh, Jerusalem, 
etc., in every case of dispute between dealers would 
be nugatory (Ex. xxx. 13; Num. iii. 47; Ez. xlv. 
12). Above all these, the high-priest in the aute- 
regal period was the resort in ditticult cases (Deut. 
xvii. 12), as the chief jurist of the nation, and who 
would in case of need be perhaps oracularly directed ; 
yet we hear of none acting as judge save Fli: 4 nor 
is any judicial act recorded of him; though perhaps 
his not restraining his sons is meant to be noticed 
as a failure in his judicial duties. Now the judicial 
authority of any such supreme tribunal must have 
wholly lapsed at the time of the events recorded in 
Judg. xix.o It is also a fact of some weight, 
negatively, that none of the special deliverers called 
judges was of priestly lineage, or even became as 
much noted as Deborah, a woman. This seems to 
show that any central action of the high-priest on 
national unity was null, and of this supremacy, had 
it existed in force, the judicial prerogative was the 
main element. Ditticult cases would include cases 
of appeal, and we may presume that, save so far as 
the authority of those special deliverers made itself 
felt, there was no judge in the last resort from 
Joshua to Samuel. Indeed the current phrase of 
those deliverers that they “judged '’ Israel during 
their term, shows which branch of their authority 
was most in request, and the demand of the people 
for a king was, in the first instance, that he might 
« judge them,” rather than that he might “ fight 
their battles’? (1 Sam. viii. 5, 20). 

These judges were 15 in number: 1. Othniel; 
2. Ehud; 3. Shamgar; 4. Deborah and Barak; 
5. Gideon ; 6. Abimelech; 7. Tola; 8. Jair; 9. 
Jephthah; 10. Ibzan; 11. Elon; 12 Abdon; 13. 
Samson; 14. Eli; 15. Samuel. Their history is 
related under their separate names, and some re- 


having been 70 on their coming down into Egypt (Gen. 


xlvi. 27), may have been the cause of this number | 
being that of the “ elders”’ of that place, besides the 

sacred charucter of the factor 7. See also Ex. xxiv. 9. 

On the other hand, at Ramah about 30 persons occu- 

pied a similar pluce in popular esteem (1 Sam. ix. 22: 

see alzo ver. 13, and vii. 17). 

@ The remark in the margin of the A. V. on 1 Sam. 
iv. 18, seems improper. It is as follows: * He seems 
to have been a judge to do justice only, and that in 
Southwest Israel.”” When it was Inserted, the func- 
tion of the high-priest. as mentioned above, would 
seem to have been overlooked. That function was 
certuinly designed to be general, not partial; though 
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marks upon the first thirteen, contained in the 
book of Judges, are made in the following article. 
The chronology of this period is discussed under 
CHRONOLOGY (vol. i. p. 444). 

This function of the priesthood, being, it may 
be presumed, in abeyance during the period of the 
judges, seems to have merged in the monarchy. 
The kingdom of Saul suffered too severely from 
external foes to allow civil matters much promi- 
nence. Hence of his only two recorded judicial 
acta, the one (1 Sam. xi. 13) was the mere remis- 
sion of a penalty popularly demanded; the other 
the pronouncing of a sentence (rbid. xiv. 44, 45) 
which, if it was sincerely intended, was overruled 
in turn by the right sense of the peuple. In Da- 
vid's reign it was evidently the rule for the king 
to hear causes in person, and not merely be pas- 
sively, or even by deputy (though this might also 
be included),¢ the “fountain of justice’’ to his 
people. For this purpose, perhaps, it was prospec- 
tively ordained that the king should «write him a 
copy of the Law,’ and “read therein all the days 
of his life’’ (Deut. xvii. 18, 19). The same class 
of cases which were reserved for Moses would prob- 
ably fall to his lot; and the high-priest was of 
course ready to assist the monarch. ‘This is fur- 
ther presumable from the fact that no officer anal- 
ogous to a chief justice ever appears under the 
kings. It has been supposed that the subjection 
of all Israel to David's sway caused an influx of 
such cases, and that advantage was artfully taken 
of this by Absalom (2 Sam. xv. 1-4); bnt the rate 
at which cases were disposed of can hardly have 
been slower among the ten tribes after Iavid had 
become their king, than it was during the previous 
anarchy. It is more probable that during }avid's 
uniformly successful wars wealth and population 
increased rapidly, and civil cases multiplied faster 
than the king, ocenpied with war, could attend to 
them, especially when the summary process cus- 
tomary in the East is considered. Perhaps the 
arrangements, mentioned in 1 Chr. xxili. 4, xxvi. 
29 (comp. v. 32, “rulers’’ probably including 
judges), of the 6000 Levites acting as « otticers 
and judges,’ and amongst them specially ‘ Chena- 
niah and his sons;’’ with others, for the trans- 
Jordanic tribes, may have been made to meet the 
need of suitors. In Solomon's character, whoee 
reign of peace would surely be fertile in civil ques- 
tions, the “ wisdom to judge’ was the fitting first 
quality (1 K. iii. 9; comp. Ps. Ixxii. 1-4). As a 
judge Solomon shines * in all his glory ’’ (1 K. iii. 
16, &c.). No criminal was too powerful for bis 
justice, as some had been for his father’s (2 Sam. 
iii. 89; 1 K. ii. 5, 6, 33, 384). The examples of 
direct royal exercise of judicial authority are 2 Sain. 
i. 15, iv. 9-12, where sentence is summarily exe- 
cuted,? and the supposed case of 2 Sam. xiv. 1-21. 


probably, as hinted above, its execution was in- 
adequate. 

b It ought not to be forgotten that in some cases 
of * blood’? the ™ congregation’’ themselves were to 
judge” (Num. xxxv. 24), and that the appeal of 
Judg. xx. 4-7 was thus in the regular course of con- 
stitutional law. 

e See 2 Sam. xv. 8, where the text gives probably 
a better rendering than the margin. 

d The casea of Amnon and Absalom, in whieh vo 
notice was taken of either crime, though set down br 
Michaelis (Laros of Moses, dk. 3. art. x.) as juatances 
of justice forborne through politic consideration of the 
criminal’s power, seem rather to be examples of mere 
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The denunciation of 2 Sam. xii. 5 6. is, though 
nut formally judicial, yet in the same spirit. Sol- 
omon simfarly proceeded in the cases of Joab and 
Shimei (1 K. ii. 34, 46; comp. 2 K. xiv. 5, 6). 
It is likely that royalty in Israel was ultiinately 
unfavorable to the local independence connected 
with the judicature of the * princes °’ and “ elders ’’ 
in the territory and cities of each tribe. The ten- 
dency of the monarchy was doubtless to centralize, 
and we read of large numbers of king's officers ap- 
pointed to this and cognate duties (1 Chr. xxiii. 4, 
xxvi. 29-32). If the general machinery of justice 
had been, as is reasonable to think, deranged or 
retarded during a period of anarchy, the Levites 
afforded the fittest materials for ite reconstitution.2 
Being to some extent detached, both locally, and 
by special duties, exemptions, etc., from the mass 
of the population, they were more easily brought to 
the steady routine which justice requires, and, what 
is no less important, were, in case of neglect of 
duty, more at the mercy of the king (as shown in 
the case of the priesta at Nob, 1 Sam. xxii. 17). 
Hence it is probable that the Levites generally 
superseded the local elders in the administration 
of justice. But subsequently, when the Levites 
withdrew {rom the kingdom of the ten tribes, judi- 
cial elders probably again filled the gap. Thus 
they conducted the mock trial of Naboth (1 K. 
xxi. 8-13). There is in 2 Chr. xix. 5, &., a spe- 
cial notice of a reappointment of judges by Jehosh- 
aphat and of a distinct court, of appeal perhaps, at 
Jerusalem, composed of Levitical und of lay ele- 
ments. In the same place (as also in a previous 
one, 1 Chr. xxvi. 82) occurs a mention of “the 
king's matters’ as a branch of jurisprudence. The 
rights of the prerogative having a constant ten- 
dency to encroach, and needing continual regulation, 
these may have grown probably into a department, 
somewhat like our exchequer. 

One more change is noticeable in the pre-Baby- 
lonian periud. ‘Ihe “ princes’ constantly appear 
as a powerful political body, increasing in influence 
and privileges, and having a fixed centre of action 
at Jerusalem; till, in the reign of Zedekiah, they 
seem to exercise some of the duties of a privy 
council; and especially a collective jurisdiction (2 
Chr. xxviii. 21; Jer. xxvi. 10, 16). These 
+ princes '’ are probably the heads of great houses > 
in Judah and Benjamin, whose fathers had once 
been the pillars of local jurisdiction; but who, 
through the attractions of a court, and probably 
also under the constant alarm of hostile invasion, 
became gradually residents in the capital, and 
formed an oligarchy, which drew to itself, amidst 
the growing weakness of the latter monarchy, what- 
ever vigor was left in the state, and encroached on 
the sovereign attribute of justice. The employ- 
ment in offices of trust and emolument would tend 


weakness, either of government or of personal charac- 
ter, in David. His own criminality with Bathsheba 
it is superfluous to argue, since the matter was by 
Divine interference removed from the cognizance of 
human law. 

a From Num. iv. 8, 23, 30, it would seem that after 
50 years of age the Levites were excused from the 
service of the tabernacle. This was perhaps a pro- 
vision meant to favor their usefulness In deciding on 
points of law, since the maturity of a Judge has hardly 
begun at that age, and before it they would have been 
junior to their lay coadjutors. 

6 That some of the heads of such houses, however, 
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also in the same way, and such chief families would 
probably monopolize such employment. Hence 
the constant burden of the prophetic strain, de- 
nouncing the neglect, the perversion, the corrup- 
tion, of judicial functionaries ([s. i. 17, 21, v. 7, x. 
2, xxviii. 7, lvi. 1, lix. 4; Jer. ii. 8, v. 1, vii. 5, 
xxi. 12; Ez. xxii. 27, xlv. 8,9; Hos. v. 10, vii. 5, 
7; Amos v. 7, 15, 24, vi. 12; Hab. i. 4, &.\. Still, 
although far changed from its broad and simple 
basis in the earlier period, the administration of 
justice had little resembling the set and rigid sys- 
tem of the Sanhedrim of later times.c [See 
SANHEDRIM.}] This last change arose from the 
fact that the patriarchal seniority, degenerate and 
corrupted as it became before the Captivity, was by 
that event broken up, and a new basis of judica- 
ture had to be sought for. 

With regard to the forms of procedure little 
more is known than may be gathered from the 
two examples, Ruth iv. 2, of a civil, and 1 K. xxi. 
8-14, of a criminal character;4 to which, as a 
specimen of royal summary jurisdiction, may be 
added the well-known “judgment’’ of Solomon. 
Buaz apparently empaneis as it were the first ten 
“elders” whom he meets “in the gate,” the well- 
known site of the oriental court, and cites the 
other party by *‘ Ho, such an one; ” and the people 
appear to be invoked as attesting the legality of 
the proceeding. The whole affair bears an extein- 
poraneous aspect, which may, however, be merly 
the result of the terseness of the narrative. In 
Job ix. 19, we have a wish expressed that a “ time 
to plead’? might be ‘set’ (comp. the phrise of 
Roman law, diem dicere). In the case of the in- 
voluntary homicide seeking the city of refuge, he 
was to make out his case to the satisfaction of its 
elders (Josh. xx. 4), and this failing, or the con- 
gregation deciding against his claim to sanctuary 
there (though how its sense was to be taken does 
not appear), he was not put to death by act of 
public justice, but left to the “ avenger of blood "’ 
(Deut. xix. 12). The expressions between “ blood 
and blood,” between ‘plea and plea’’ (Deut. xvii. 
8), indicate a presumption of legal intricacy arising, 
the latter expression seeming to imply something 
like what we call a “cross-suit.."" We may infer 
from the scantiness, or rather almost entire absence 
of direction as regards forms of procedure, that the 
legislator was content to leave them to be provided 
for as the necessity for them arose, it being impos- 
sible by any jurisprudential devices to anticipate 
chicane. It is an interesting question how far 
judges were allowed to receive fees of suitors; Mi- 
chaelis reasonably presumes that none were allowed 
or customary, and it seems, fram the words of 1 
Sam. xii. 3, that such transactions would have been 
regarded as corrupt. There is another question 
how far advocates were usual. There is no reason 


xxvi. 17, where “elders of the land” address an 
“assembly of the people.” Still, the occasion is not 
judicial. 

¢ The Sanhedrim is, by a school of Judaism once 
more prevalent than now, attempted to be based on 
the 70 elders of Num. xi. 16, and to be traced through 
the O. T. history. Those 70 were chosen when judi- 
cature had been already provided for (Ex. xviii. 25), 
and their office was to assist Moses in the duty of 
governing. But no influence of any such body is 
traceable in later times at any crisis of history. They 
seem in fact to have left no successors. 

d The example of Susannah and the elders is to 


retained their proper sphere, seems clear from Jer.' suspicious an authority to be cited. 
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to think that until the period of Greek influence, 
when we meet with words based on guvfyopos and 
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the history of the 13 judges comprised in tlie 
book. An account of six of these 13 is given at 


wapdxAnrTO0s, any professed class of pleaders ex- greater or leas length. The account of the re- 


isted. Yet passages abound in which the pleading 
of the cause of those who are unable to plead their 
own, is spoken of as, what it indeed was, a noble 
act of charity; and the expression has even (which 
shows the popularity of the practice) become a 
basis of figurative allusion (Job xvi. 21; Prov. 
xxii. 23, xxiii. 11, xxxi. 9; Is. i. 17; Jer. xxx. 13, 
l. 34, li. 36). The blessedness of such acts is 
forcibly dwelt upon, Job xxix. 12, 13. 

There is no mention of any distinctive dress or 
badge as pertaining to the judicial officer. A staff 
or sceptre was the common badge of a ruler or 
prince, and this perhaps they bore (Is. xiv. 5; 
Am. i. 5, 8). They would, perhaps, when ofticia- 
ting, be more than usually careful to comply with 
the regulations about dress laid down in Num. xv. 
38, 39; Deut. xxii. 12. The use of the “white 
asses ’' (Judg. v. 10), by those who ‘ait in judy- 
ment,’ was perhaps a convenient distinctive mark 
for them when journeying where they would not 
usually be personally known. 

For other matters relating to some of the forms 
of law, see OATHS, OFFICERS, WITNESSES. 

H. H. 


JUDGES, BOOK OF (D°VEW: Kpr- 
ral: liber Jucdicum). I. Title. — The period of 
history contained in this book reaches from Joshua 
to Ili, and is thus more extensive than the time 
of the Judges. A large portion of it also makes 
no meution of them, though belonging to their 
time. But because the history of the Judges oc- 
cupies by far the greater part of the narrative, and 
is at the same time the history of the people, the 
title of the whole book is derived from that por- 
tion. The book of Ruth was originally a part of 
this book. But about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury after Christ it was placed in the Hebrew copies 
immediately after the Song of Solomon. In the 
LXX. it has preserved its original position, but as 
a separate book. 

II. Arrangement. — The book at first sight may 
be divided into two parts —i.-xvi.,and xvii.—xxi. 

A. i.-xvi. — The subdivisions are: (a.) i-ii. 6, 
which may be considered as a first introduction, 
giving a summary of the results of the war carried 
on against the Canaanites by the several tribes on 
the west of Jordan after Joshua's death, and form- 
ing a continuation of Josh. xii. It is placed first, 
asin the most natural position. It tells us that 
the people did not obey the command to expel tke 
people of the land, and contains the reproof of them 
by a prophet. (b.) ii. 6-iii. 6. This is a second 
introduction, standing in nearer relation to the fol- 
lowing history. It informs us that the people fell 
into idolatry after the death of Joshua and his 
generation, and that they were punished for it by 
being unable to drive out the remnant of the in- 
habitants of the land, and by falling under the 
hand of oppressors. A parenthesis occurs (ii. 16- 
19) of the highest importance as giving a key to 
the following portion. It is a summary view of 
the history: the people fall into idolatry; they are 
then oppressed by a foreign power; upon their 
repentance they are delivered by a judge, after 
whose death they relapse into idolatry. (c.) iii. 7- 
xvi. The words, «and the children of Israel did 
evil in the sight of the Lord,’ which had been 
already used in ii. 11. are employed to introduce 


maining seven is very short, and merely attached 
to the Jonger narratives. These narratives are as 
follows: (1.) The deliverance of Israel by Oth- 
niel, iii. 7-11. (2.) The history of Ehud, and (in 
31) that of Shamear, iii. 12-31. (3.) The deliv- 
erance by Deborah and Barak, iv.-v. (4.) The 
whole passage is vi.-x. 5. The history of Gideoa 
and his son Abimelech is contained in vi.-ix., and 
followed by the notice of ‘lola, x. 1, 2, and Jair, 
x. 3-5. This is the unly case in which the history 
of a judge is continued by that of his children. 
But the exception is one which illustrates the les- 
son taught by the whole book. Gideon's sin in 
making the ephod is punished by the destruction 
of his family by Abimelech, with the help of the 
men of Shechem, who in their turn become the 
instruments of each other's punishment. In addi- 
tion to this, the short reign of Abimelech would 
seem to be recorded ag being an unauthorized an- 
ticipation of the kingly government of later times. 
(5.) x. 6 xii. The history of Jephthah, x. 6-xii. 
7; to which is added the mention of Ibzan, xii. 8- 
10; Elon, 11, 12; Abdon, 13-15. (6.) The history 
of Samson, consisting of twelve exploits, and form- 
ing three groups connected with his love of three 
Philistine women, xiii—xvi. We may observe in 
general on this portion of the book, that it is 
almost entirely a history of the wars of deliver- 
ance; there are no sacerdotal allusions in it: the 
tribe of Judah is not alluded to after the time of 
Othniel; and the greater part of the judges belong 
to the northern half of the kingdom. 

B. xvii.-xxi. — This part has no formal cunnee- 
tion with the preceding, and is often called an ap- 
pendix. No mention of the judges occurs in it. 
It contains allusions to “the house of God,” the 
ark, and the high-priest. The period to which the 
narrative relates is simply marked by the expression 
‘when there was no king in Israel"’ (xix. 1; ef 
xviii. 1). It records (a) the conquest of Laish by 
a portion of the tribe of Dan, and the establish- 
ment there of the idolatrous worship of Jehovah 
already instituted by Micah in Mount Ephraim. 
The date of this occurrence is not marked, but it 
has been thought to be subsequent to the time of 
Deborah, as her song contains no allusion to any 
northern settlements of the tribe of Dan. (4) The 
almost total extinction of the tribe of Benjamin by 
the whole people of Israel, in consequence of their 
supporting the cause of the wicked men of Gibeah, 
and the means afterwards adopted for preventing its 
becoming complete. The date is in some degree 
marked by the mention of Vhinehas, the grandson 
of Aaron (xx. 28), and by the prvof of the unanim- 
ity still prevailing among the people. 

III. Design.— We have already seen that there 
is an unity of plan in i.-xvi., the clew to which is 
stated in ii. 16-19. There can be little doubt of 
the design to enforce the view there expreased. But 
the words of that passage must not be pressed too 
closely. It is a general view, to which the facts of 
the history correspond in different degrees. Thus 
the people is contemplated asa whole; the judyes 
are spoken of with the reverence due to Ciod’s 
instruments, and the deliverances appear coniplete. 
But it would seem that the people were in oO in- 
stance under exactly the same circumstances, and 
the judges in some points fall short of the ideal 
Thus Gideon, who in some respects is the iwost 
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eminent of them, is only the head of his own tribe,| Josh. xv.-xxi. must be compared with Judg. i. in 


and has to appease the men of Ephraim by concilia- 
tory languave in the moment of his victory over 
the Midianites; and he hiuneelf is the means of 
leading away the people from the pure worship of 
God. In Jephthah we find the chief of the land 
of Gilead only, atfected to some extent by personal 
reasons (xi. 9); bis war against the Ammonites 
is confined to the east side of Jordan, though its 
issue probably also freed the western side trom their 
presence, and it is followed by a bloody conflict 
with Kphraim. Again, Samson's task was simply 
“to beyin to deliver Israel" (xiii. 5); and the oc- 
casions which called forth his hostility to the Phil- 
istines are of a kind which place him on a different 
level from Deborah or Gideon. This shows that 
the passage in question is a general review of the 
collective history of Israel during the time of the 
judges, the details of which, in their varying aspects, 
are given faithfully as the narrative proceeds. 

The existence of this design may lead us to expect 
that we have not a complete history of the times — 
a fact which is clear from the book itself. We have 
only accounts of parts of the nation at any one time. 
We niay easily suppose that there were other inci- 
dents of a similar nature to those recorded in xvii.- 
xxi. And in the history itself there are points 
which are obscure from want of fuller information, 
e. g. the reason for the silence about the tribe of 
Judah (see also viii. 18, ix. 26). Some suppose 
even that the number of the judges is not coniplete; 
but. there is no reason for this opinion. Bedn (1 
Sam. xii. 11) is possibly the same as Addun. 
Ewald (Gesch. ii. 477) rejects the common explan- 
ation that the word is a contracted form of Ben- 
Dan, i.e. Samson. And Jael (v. 6) need not be 
the name of an unknown judge, or a corruption of 
Jur, as Ewald thinks, but is probably the wife of 
Heber. “The days of Jael’’ would carry the 
misery of Israel up to the time of the victory over 
Sisera, and such an expression could hardly be 
thought too yreat an honor at that time (see v. 
24). [JAEL.] 

IV. Materitls.—The author must have found 
certain parts of his book in a definite shape: e. g. 
the words of the prophet (ii. 1-5), the song of 
Deborah (v.), Jotham's parable (ix. 7-20; see also 
xiv. 14, 18, xv. 7, 16). How far these and the rest 
of his materials caine to him already written isa 
matter of doubt. Stiihelin (Kvvt. Untersuch. p. 
106) thinks that iii. 7-xvi. present the same man- 
ner and diction throushout, and that there is no 
need to suppose written sources. So Havernick 
(Ltaleitung, i. 1, pp. 68 ff, 107) only recognizes 
the use of documents in the appendix. Other 
critics, however, trace them throughout. Bertheau 
(On Judyes, pp. xxviii.-xxxii.) says that the differ- 
ence of the diction in the principal narratives, 
coupled with the fact that they are united in one 
plan, points to the incorporation of parts of previous 
histories. Thus, according to him, the author found 
the substance of iv. 2-24 already accompanying the 
song of Deborah; in vi.—ix. two distinct authorities 
are used—a life of Gideon, and a history of 
Shechem and its usurper; in the account of Jeph- 
thah a history of the tribes on the east of Jordan 
is employed, which meets us again in different parts 
of the Pentateuch and Joshua; and the history of 
Samson is taken from a longer work on the Philis- 
tine wars. Evwald's view is similar (Gesch. i. 184 
ff., ii. 486 ff). 

V. Relation to other Books.— (A.) To Joshua. — 


order to understand fully how far the several triley 
failed in expelling the people of Canaan. Nothing 
is said in ch. i. about the tribes on the east of Jor- 
dan, which had been already mentioned (Josh. xiii. 
13), nor about Levi (see Josh. xiii. 38, xxi. 1-42). 
The carrying on of the war by the tribes singly is 
explained by Josh. xxiv. 28. The book begins with 
a reference to Joshua's death, and ii. 6-9 resumes 
the narrative, suspended by i.-ii. 5, with the same 
words as are used in concluding the history of 
Joshua (xxiv. 28-31). In addition to this the fob 
lowing passages appear to be common to the two 
books: compare Judy. i. 10-15, 20, 21, 27, 29, 
with Josh. xv. 14-19, 13, 68, xvii. 12, xvi. 10. A 
reference to the conquest of Laish (Judg. xviii.) 
occurs in Josh. xix. 47. 

(B.) To the books of Samuel and Kings. — We 
find in i. 28, 30, 33, 35, a number of towns upon 
which, “ when Israel was strong,’’ a tribute of bond- 
service was levied; this is supposed by some to 
refer to the time of Solomon (1 K. ix. 13-22). 
The conduct of Saul towards the Kenites (1 Sam. 
xv. 6), and that of David (1 Sam. xxx. 29), is ex- 
plained by i. 16. A reference to the continuance 
of the Philistine wars is implied in xiii. 5. ‘The 
allusion to Abimelech (2 Sam. xi. 21) is explained 
by ch. ix. Chapters xvii.—xxi. and the book of Rutb 
are more independent, but they have a general 
reference to the subsequent history. 

The question now arises whether this book 
forms one link in an historical series, or whether it 
has a closer connection either with those that pre- 
cede or fullow it. We cannot infer anything from 
the avreement of its view and spirit with those of 
the other books. But its form would lead to the 
conclusion that it was not an independent book 
originally. The history ceases with Samson, 
excluding Eli and Samuel; and then at this point 
two historical pieces are added — xvii.—xxi. and the 
book of Ruth, —independent of the general plan and 
of each other. This is sufficiently explained by 
Ewald’s supposition that the books from Judges te 
2 Kings form one work. In this case the histories 
of Eli and Samuel, so closely united between them- 
selves, are only deferred on account of their close 
connection with the rise of the monarchy. And 
Judg. xvii.~xxi. is inserted both as an illustration of 
the sin of Israel during the time of the Judges, in 
which respect it agrees with i.-xvi., and as present- 
ing a contrast with the better order prevailing in 
the time of the kings. Ruth follows next, as 
touching on the time of the judges, and contain- 
ing information about David's family history which 
does not occur elsewhere. The connection of these 
books, however, is denied by DeWette (Ainleit. 
§ 186) and Thenius (Aurzgef. exeg. Handb., Sam. 
p. xv.; Adnive. p.i.). Bertheau, on the other hand, 
thinks that one editor may be traced from Genesis 
to 2 Kings, whom he believes to be Ezra, in agree- 
ment with Jewish tradition. 

VI. Date.— The only guide to the date of this 
book which we find in ii. 6-xvi. is the expression 
‘unto this day,’ the last occurrence of which (xv. 
19) implies some distance from the time of Samson. 
But i. 21, according to the most natural explana- 
tion, would indicate a date, for this chapter at 
least, previous to the taking of Jebus by David (2 
Sam. v. 6-9). Again, we should at first sight sup- 
pose i. 28, 30, 33, 35, to belong to the time of 
the judges; but these passages are taken by most 
modern critics as pointing to the time of Solomor 
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(cf. 1 K. ix. 21). i.-xvi. may therefore have been 
originally, as [wald thinks (Geach. i. 202, 203), the 
conimencement of a larger work reaching down to 
above a century after Solomon (see also Davidson, 
Inti o-luction, 649, 650). Again, the writer of the 
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by Thenius (ad /oc.), and is generally adopted, 
partly on account of its agreement with Egyptian 
chronology. Most of the systems therefore shorten 
the time of the judges by reckoning the dates as 
inclusive or contemporary. But all these combina- 


appendix lived when Shiloh was no longer a reliy- | tions are arbitrary. And this may be said of Keil’s 
ious centre (xviii. 31); he was acquainted with the | scheme, which is one of those least open to objec- 


regal form of government (xvii. 6, xviii. 1). ‘There 
is some doubt as to xviii. 30. It is thought by 
some to refer to the Philistine oppression. But it 
seenis niore prubable that the Assyrian captivity is 
intended, in which case the writer must have lived 
after 721 u.c. The whole book therefore must 
have tuken its present shape after that date. And 
if we adopt Ewald’s view, that Judges to 2 Kings 
form one book, the final arrangement of the whole 
must have been after the tbirty-seventh year of 
Jehoiachin's captivity, or B. c. 562 (2 K. xxv. 27). 
Bertheau's sugyestion with respect to Ezra brings 
it still lower. But we may add, with reference to 
the subject of this and the two preceding sections, 
that, however interesting such inquiries may be, 
they are only of secondary importance. Few per- 
sons are fully competent to conduct them, or even 
to pass judgment on their discordant results. And 
whatever obscurity may rest upon the whole mat- 
ter, there remains the one important fact that we 
have, through God's providence, a continuous his- 
tory of the Jewish people, united throughout by 
the conviction of their dependence upon God and 
government by Him. This conviction finds its 
hizhest expression in parts of the Pentateuch, the 
Psalms, and the Prophets; but it was contirmed by 
the events of the history — although, at times, in 
a manner which gave room to Faith to use its power 
of perception, and allowed men in those days, as 
well as in these, to refuse to recognize it. 

VIL. Chronoloyy. — The time commonly as- 
signed to the period contained in this book is 299 
years. But this number is not derived directly 
from it. The length of the interval between Josh- 
ua’s death and the invasion of Cushan-rishathaim, 
and of the time during which Shamgar was judge, 
is not stated. ‘The dates which are given amount 
to 410 years when reckoned consecutively; and 
Acts xiii. 20 would show that this was the compu- 
tation commonly adopted, as the 450 years seem to 
result from adding 40 years for Eli to the 410 of 
this book.¢ Buta difficulty is created by xi. 26, and 
in a still greater degree by 1K. vi. 1, where the 
whole period from the Exodus to the building of 
the Temple is stated at 480 years (440, LXX.). 
One solution questions the genuineness of the date 
in 1 Kings. Kennicott pronounces against it 
( Diss. Gen. 80, § 3), because it is omitted by Ori- 
gen when quoting the rest of the verse. And it is 
urged that Josephus would not have reckoned 
§92 years for the same period, if the present read- 
ing had existed in his time. But it is defended 


a ® It should be stated that the order of the Greek 
in the oldest manuscripts (A BC and the Sinaitic MS.) 
assigns the 450 years in Acts xiii. 19, 20 to the period 
of the guast possession of the promised land before the 
conquest, and not to that of the administration of the 
judges. This order places cai pera ravra after wer- 
ryxovra and before cbwxe. The translation then is: 
«He gave them their land as a possession about four 
hundred and fifty years; and, after that, he gave (to 
them) judges until Samuel the prophet.” Lachinann, 
Tregelles, Lutharudt (Reuter’s Repertorium, 1855, p. 205), 
Green (Course of Developed Criticism, p. 109), Words- 
worth (i# /oc.), and others adopt this reading. In this 


tion. He reckons the dates successively as far as 
Jair, but makes Jephthah and the three fcllowing 
judges contemporary with the 40 years of the Phil- 
istine oppression (cf. x. 6-xiii. 1); and by compress- 
ing the period between the division of the land 
and Cushan-rishathaim into 10 years, and the 
Philistine wars to the death of Saul into 39, he 
arrives ultimately at the 480 years. Ewald and 
Bertheau have proposed ingenious but unsatisfactory 
explanations — differing in details, but both built 
upon the supposition that the whole period from 
the Exodus to Solomon was divided into 12 gen- 
erations of 40 years; and that, for the period of the 
judges, this system has become blended with the 
dates of another more precise reckoning. On the 
whole, it seems safer to give up the attempt to as- 
certain the chronology exactly. ‘Ihe successive 
narratives give us the history of only parts of the 
country, and some of the occurrences may have 
been contemporary (x. 7). Round numbers seem 
to have been used —the number 40 occurs four 
times; and two of the periods are without any 
date. On this difficult subject see also CHKONOL- 
OGY, vol. i. p. 444 f. 

VII. Commentartes. — The following list is 
taken from Bertheau (Kurzgef. exeg. Handb. 2. A. 
7. (Lief. vi.], Das Buch der Richter u. Rut (Leipz. 
1845]), to whom this article is principally indelted. 
(L) Rabbinical: In addition to the well-known 
commentaries, see R. Tanchumi Hierosol. ad kéras 
Vet. Test. commentartt Arabici specimen una cum 
annotationibus ad aliquot loca bri Judd., ed. Ch. 
Kr. Schnurrer, Tubing. 1791, 4to; R. Tanchumi 
Hierosol. Comment. tn prophetas Arab. specimen 
(on Judg. xiii.—xxi.), ed. ‘Th. Haarbriicker, Halis, 
1842, 8vo. (2.) Christian. Victor. Strigel, Schuda 
in lib. Judd., Lips. 1586; Serrarius, Comment. ts 
libros Jos. Judd., ete., 1609; Critict Sacrt, tom. ii. 
Lond. 1660; Sebast. Schmidt, /n libr. Judd., Ar 
gentor. 1706, 4to; Clerici V. T. libri historic, 
Amstelod. 1708, fol.; J. D. Michaelis, Deutsche 
Ucbers. des A. T. Gittingen, 1772: Dathe, Lit 
hist. Lat. vers. 1784; Axeget. Handb. d. A. T. 
[St. 2, 3); Maurer, Comment. gramm. crit. [vol.i.} 
pp. 126-153; Rosenmiilleri Schotia [pars xi.], vol. 
ii. Lipsie, 1835; Gott). Ludw. Studer, Dus Buch 
der Richter grammat. und histor. erklart, 1835. 
There are many separate treatises on ch. v., a list 
of which is found in Bertheau, p. 80. 

FE. R. 0. 

* Other references. — Among the older com- 

mentators (see above) are also J. Drusius, .4d loca 


case, adding together the years from the birth of 
Isaac (regarded as the pledge of the possession de sure 
of Canaan) to that of Jacob (60), the age of Jacod oa 
going into Egypt (130), the sojourn in Egypt (215. as 
required by Gal iii. 17), and the time of the wander- 
ing in the wilderness (47), we have asthe result 452 
ycars between Isaac and the judgee. Meyer says com 
fidently that this form of the text is corrupt (4pos'7/- 
gesch. p. 231, ed. 1854) ; but it is singular that so many 
of the best authorities agree in this wariation. For 
fuller details on this question see the writer's Com 
mentary on the Acts, pp. 127 f. and 2/4 f. 8 


-_—— a 
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dificitiora Josue Jud. et Sam. Commentarius, 
Franek. 1618; J. Bonfrére, Josua, Judices et Ruth 
Commentario illustrati, Par. 1631; J. A. Osiander, 
Comm. tn Judices, Tubing. 1682. For a fuller 
list, see Winer, Hund. d. theol. Lit. i. 202 f.; 
Darling, Cyclop. Bibliogruphica (Subjects), col. 
280 f. Later writers: T. S. Rordam, Libri Jwlicum 
et Ruth secunlum verswnem Syriaco- Hexaplarem, 
ex Curdice Musei Britannict nunc primum edits, 
etc. 2 fasc. Havniw, 1859-61, uccompanied by a 
translation and notes. O. F. Fritzsche, Liber 
Judicum secundum LXX. Interpretes — Trilicem 
Texctus Cunfurmationem recensuit, Lectionis Vu- 
rietales enotacu, Interpret. Vet. Lat. Fragmenta 
addvlit, Turici, 1867, valuable as a contribution to 
the textual criticium of the Septuayzint version. 
Wahl, Ucber den Verfusser des Buches der Rich- 
ter, Ellwangen, 1859. Kamphausea, Aichies, in 
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(Mlpa:réptov) is so trans!ated five times in the A. V. 
of the N. T.; and in those five passayes it denotes 
two different places. 

1. In Juhn xviii. 28, 33, xx. 9, it is the residence 
which Pilate occupied when he visited Jerusalem 
fv which the Jews brought Jesus from the house 
of Caiuphas, and within which He was examined 
by Pilate, and scourged and mocked by the soldiers, 
while the Jews were waiting without in the neigh. 
borhood of the judyment-seat (erected on the Pave- 
ment in front of the Pretorium), on which Pilate 
sat when he pronounced the final sentence. ‘I'he 
Latin word pretorium orizinally signified (see 
Smith’s Dict. of Ant.) the general's tent in a 
Roman camp (Liv. xxviii. 27, &c.); and afterwards 
it had, among other significations, that of the palace 
in which a governor of a province lived and admin- 
istered justice (Cic. Verr. ii. 4, § 28, &c.). The 


Bunsen's Bibelicerk, vol. ii. (1899), a uew ver-; site of Pilate’s prietorium in Jerusalem has given 


sion with brief notes; and on the chronology 
(which Bunsen attempts, to very little purpose, 
to illustrate from Eyyptian history), Bibelwerk, i. 
pp. ccxxxiii.-ccliii. C. F. Keil, Josua, Richter u. 
Ruth, in the Bil. Comm. of Keil and Delitzsch, 
iii. 175-356 (1863), transl. by J. Martin in Clark's 
For, Theol, Libr. (Edin. 1865). Paulus Cassel, 
Richter u. Ruth (Theil v. of Lange's Bibelicerk, 
1865, pp. 1-197). He enumerates and charac- 
terizes the most important Jewish expositors of 
the book. Chr. Wordsworth, July Bible with 
Notes, vol. ii, pt. i. pp. 75-157 (1865). ‘This 
author adheres very strictly to the typical principle 
of interpretation as applied both to the persons and 
the events mentioned in Judges. Joh. Bachmann, 
Der Buch der Richter, mit besonderer Ricksicht 
auf die Gesch. seiner Auslegung u.s. w. (1868), 
i. 1-242. This volume contains only the first three 
chapters. It promises in its spirit, comprehensive- 
ness, and scholarship to be a work of the first order. 
Niigelsbach, Richter, Buch der, in Herzog's Real- 
Encyk, xiii. 29-32, a valuable article. See the 
Kinleitungen in dus A. T. by Bleek (pp. 341-355) 
and hKeil (pp. 153-163, 2e Aufl.) for outlines of the 
course of criticism on this book, and for their own 
views as representatives of somewhat different Bibli- 
cal schvols. Hengstenbery, Lie Zeit der Richter, 
in his Authentie des Pent. ii. 116-148. J.N. Tiele, 
Chronol. dea A. T. pp. 39-58 (1839). Stiihelin, 
Untersuchungen tb. den Pentuteuch, die Bacher 
Josua, Richter, ete. (1843). Milman, History of 
the Jewa, new ed. i. 282-318 (N. Y. 1864). 
Stanley, Jeiwish Church, i. 315-426 (Amer. ed.). 
His recapitulation of the contents of the hook is 
vividly sketched and sugyvestive. He assiyns to the 
period of the judges a position in Hebrew history 
similar to that of the Middle Ages in Christian 
history as to the prevalent moral deeneracy com- 
mon to the two epochs, though relieved in both 
cases by many single examples of heroism in behalf 
of religion and of the public welfare. G. Rawlinson, 
Historical Evidences (Bampton Lectures for 1859), 
pp. 81 f., 295 f. (Amer. ed.). Kitto, Datly Bible 
Jllustratwns, Morning Series, vol. ii. (Porter's ed.). 
The principal monographs on ch. v. (the Song of 
Deborah) bave been mentioned under BAkAK 


rise to much dispute, some supposing it to be the 
palace of kiny Herod, others the tower of Antonia; 
but it has been shown elsewhere that the latter was 
probably the I’reetorium, which was then and long 
afterwards the citadel of Jerusalem. [J ERUSALEM, 
p. 1326 «.] This is supported by the fact that, at 
the time of the trial of Christ, Herod was in Jeru- 
salem, doubtless inhabiting the palace of his father 
(Luke xxiii. 7). It appears, however, from a pas- 
save of Jusephus (B. J. ii. 14, § 8), that the Roman 
governor sometimes resided in the palace, and set 
|up his judyment-seat in front of it. Pilate cer- 
tainly lived there at one time (Philo, Ley. in 
Caiun, 38, 39). Winer conjectures that the pro- 
curator, when in Jerusalem, resided with a body- 
guard in the palace of Herod (Josh. B. J. ii. 15, 
|§ 5), while the Roman garrison occupied Antonia. 
Just in like manner, a former palace of Hiero be- 
came the pretoriun, in which Verres lived in 
Syracuse (Cic. bVerr. ii. 5, § 12). 
2. In Acts xxiii. 35 Herod's judgment-hall or 
preetorium in Cesarea was doubtless a part of that 
'magnificent range of buildings, the erection of 
| which by king Herod is described in Josephus (Ant. 
xv. 9, § 6; see also B. J. i. 21, §§ 5-8). 

3. ‘The word “ palace,” or “ Ceesar's court,” in 
the A. V. of Phil. i. 13, is a translation of the 
same word pretorium. ‘The statement in a later 
part of the same epistle (iv. 22) would seem to 
connect this preetorium with the imperial palace at 
Rome; but no classical authority is found for so 
desivnating the palace itself. ‘The pretorian camp, 
outside the northern wall of Rote, was far from the 
palace, and therefore unlikely to be the prsetorium 
here mentioned. An opinion well deserving con- 
sideration has been advocated by Wieseler, and by 
Conybeare and Howson (Life of St. Paul, ch. 26), 
to the effect that the pretorium here mentioned 
was the quarter of that detachment of the Pre- 
torian Guards which was in immediate attendance 
upon the emperor, and had barracks in Mount 
Palatine. It will be remembered that St. Paul, on 
his arrival at Rome (Acts xxviii. 16), was delivered 
by the centurion into the custody of the pretorian 
prefect.4 

* Prof. Lightfoot at present (Fyisile to the Phi- 


1 








(Amer. ed.). For practical and homiletic uses, see | lippians, pp. 86, 97 ff, Lond. 1868) understands 
especially Bishop Hall, Cuntemplutions on the Old mxpartwpig (Phil. i. 13) in the sense of “ pre- 


Test., bks. ix., x., xi. H. 
* JUDGMENT, DAY OF. [Resur- 


VeECTION.} 


torians,"’ and not “ preetorian camp” as formerly 
(Journ, of Cliss. and Sacr. Phill. iv. 58 ff.) 





a © On the genuinenese of that ‘passage, see vol § 
te 


JUDGMENT-HALL. The word Pretorium  p. 885, note a (Amer. ed.). 
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With this direct personal sense we might expect 
the dative without éy, as in the other clause (comp. 
also Acts iv. 16, vii. 13; 1 Tim. iv. 15). But with 
the local sense as the direct one and the personal 
as indirect (as in Ewald's “im ganzen Pretorium 
unter den krievern,"’ sce his Sendschriben des Ap. 
Paulus, p. 441), the variation of construction is 
natural. See Meyer's note on this passage; also 
the art. C.esak’s HousEHOLD (Amer. ed.). 


4. The word pretorium occurs also in Matt. 
xxvii. 27, where it is translated ‘common hall” 
[A. V. marg. “ governor's house’'], and in Mark 
xv. 16. In both places it denotes Pilate's residence 
in Jerusalem. W. T. B. 


* JUDGMENT-SEAT, the translation (A. 
V.) in various passages of Bja, and once of 
xpirfpioyv. [GABBATHA ; JUDGMENT-HALL ; 
Pratorium.}] Some critics adopt this sense of 
xpirhprov in 1 Cor. vi. 2, 4 (see Meyer in loc., and 
comp. James ii. 6, A. V.). H. 


JUDITH. 1. (FAY TV [see below]: "1ovdi; 
[Alex. Jov@v: Judith]). “The daughter of Beeri 
the Hittite,” and wife of Esau (Gen. xxvi. 34). 
[AHOLIBAMATL.] 

2. [‘tov3id; Vat. Sin. Alex. Iovde:@; Ald. 
"lov8H0, Iovdeld-] ‘The heroine of the apocryphal 
book which bears her name, who appears as an 
ideal type of piety (Jud. viii. 6), beauty (xi. 21), 
. courage, and chastity (xvi. 22 ff.). Her supposed 
descent from Simeon (ix. 2) and the manner in 
which she refers to his cruel deed (Gen. xxxiv. 25 ff.), 
mark the conception of the character, which evi- 
dently belongs to a period of stern and perilous 
conflict. ‘The most unscrupulous daring (xiii.) is 
combined with zealous ritualism (xii. 1 ff.), and 
faith is turned to action rather than to supplication 
(viii. 31 ff.). Clement of Rome (/p. i. 55) assigns 
to Judith the epithet given to Jael (‘Iovdel@ 7 
paxapia); and Jerome sees in her exploit the image 
of the victory of the Church over the power of evil 
(Ep. Ixxix. 11, p. 508; “Judith . . . in typo Ec- 
clesize diabolum capite truncavit; "’ cf. Ep. xxii. 21, 

. 105). 

: The name is properly the feminine form of 


STAT, Judeus (cf. Jer. xxxvi. 14, 21). In the 


passage of Genesis it is generally taken as the cor- 
relative of Judah, i. e. “ praised.” B. F. W. 


* In the A. V. ed. 1611 and other early editions 
the name of the heroine of this book is uniformly 
spelt Judeth, as in the Genevan version. This 
orthography was doubtless derived from the Aldine 
edition, which reads ‘Iovd#@ in the heading, and 
often, though not uniformly, in the text of the 

A. 


JUDITH, THE BOOK OF, like that of 
Tobit, belongs to the earliest specimens of historical 
fiction. The narrative of the reign of “ Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of Ninereh”’ (i. 1), of the campaign 
of Holofernes, and the deliverance of Bethulia, 
through the stratagem and courage of the Jewish 
heroine, contains too many and too serious difficul- 
ties, both historical and geographical, to allow of 
the supposition that it is either literally true, or 
even carefully moulded on truth. The existence 





@ The theory of Volkmar (Das vierte Buch Ezra, p. 
6; Theol. Jahrb. 1856, 1857) that the book of Judith 
refers to the period of the Parthian war of Trajan, need 
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of a kingdom of Nineveh and the reign of a Nebo 
chadnezzar are in themselves inconsistent with 9 
date after the return; and an earlier date is ex- 
cluded equally by internal evidence and by the 
impossibility of placing the events in harmonious 
connection with the course of Jewish history. The 
Intter fact is seen most clearly in the extreme 
varieties of opinion among those critics who have 
endeavored to maintain the veracity of the story. 
Nebuchadnezzar has been identified with Cambyses, 
Xerxes, Esarhaddon, Kiniladan, Merodach Baladan, 
etc., without the slightest show of probability. But 
apart from this, the text evidently alludes to the 
position of the Jews after the exile, when the Temple 
was rebuilt (v. 18. 19, iv. 3) and the hierarchical 
government established in place of the kingdom 
(xv. 8, % yepovola ré&v vidy IopahaA; ef. iv. 4, 
Samaria; viii. 6, xpocdBBaroy, xpouunrfoy); and 
after the Return the course of authentic history 
absolutely excludes the possibility of the occurrence 
of such events as the book relates. This funda- 
mental contradiction of facts, which underlies the 
whole narrative, renders it superfluous to examine 
in detail the other objections which may he urred 
against it (e. g. iv. 6, Joacim; ef. 1 Chr. vi.; 
Joseph. Ant. x. 8, § 6, Joactm). 

2. The value of the bcok is not, however, les- 
sened by its fictitious character. On the contrary 
it becomes even more valuable as exhibiting an ideal 
type of heroism, which was outwardly embodied in 
the wars of independence. The self-sacrificiny faith 
and unscrupulous bravery of Judith were the qual- 
ities by which the champions of Jewish freedom 
were then enabled to overcome the power of Srria, 
which seemed at the time scarcely less formidalle 
than the imaginary hosts of Holofernes. The 
peculiar character of the book, which is exhibited 
in these traits, affords the best indication of its 
date; for it cannot be wrong to refer its orivin to 
the Maccabean period, which it reflects not only 
in its general spirit but even in smaller traits. The 
impious design of Nebuchadnezzar finds a parallel 
in the prophetic description of Antiochus (Dan. xi. 
31 ff.), and the triumphant issue of Judith’s courage 
must be compared not with the immediate results 
of the invasion of Apollonius (as Bertholdt, / rs. 
2553 ff.), but with the victory which the author 
pictured to himself as the reward of faith. But 
while it seems certain that the book is to be referred 
to the second century B. c. (175-100 B. c.). the 
attempts which have been made to fix its date 
within narrower limits, either to the time of the 
war of Alexander Jaunmwus (105-4 B. C., Movers) 
or of Demetrius II. (129 n. c., Ewald), rest on very 
inaccurate data. It might seem more natural (as 
a mere conjecture) to refer it to an earlier time, e 
170 B. c., when Antiochus Epiphanesa made h's 
first assault upon the Teimple.* 

3. In accordance with the view which has been 
given of the character and date of the book, it is 
probable that the several parts may have a distinct 
symbolic meaning. Some of the names can scarcely 
have been chosen without regard to their deriva 
tion (e. g. Achior = Brether of Light; Judith = 


Jewess; Bethulia = mo, the virgin of Je- 


hovnh), and the historical difficulties of the person 
of Nebuchadnezzar disappear when he is regarded 





only be noticed in passing, as it assumes the spuriow 
ness of the First Epistle of Clement (§ 6). 
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as the Scriptural type of worldly power. But it 
is, perhaps, a mere play of fancy to alleyorize the 
whole narrative, as Grotius has done (Prol. in 
Jud.), who interprets Judith of the Jewish nation 


widowed of outward help, Bethulia (ae a>) 
of the Temple, Nebuchadnezzar of the Devil, and 


Holofernes (WT p57, lictor serpentis) of An- 
tiochus, his emissary; while Joacim, the high- 
priest, conveys, as he thinks, by his name the 
assurance that ‘“ God will rise up"’ to deliver this 
peuple. 

4. Two conflicting statements have been pre- 
served as to the original language of the book. 
Origen speaks of it together with Tobit as “ not 
existing in Hebrew even among the Apocrypha” 
in the Hebrew collection (/p. ad Afric. § 13, 
ode yap txovow avra [oi ‘EBpaia) Kal ev 
"Awoxpudas ‘Efpaiorl, ws ax’ avtay pabdyres 
éyvaxaper), by which statement he seems to imn- 
ply that the book was originally written in Greek. 
Jerome, on the other hand, says that ‘among the 
Hebrews the book of Judith ig read among the 
Hayiovrapha [Apocrypha] . . . and being written 
in the Chaldee languave is reckoned among the 
histories ° (Pref. al Jw). The words of Origen 
are, however, somewhat ambiguous, and there can 
be little doubt that the book was written in Pales- 
tine in the national dialect (Svro-Chaldaic), though 
Jahn (inl. ii. § 3) and Eichhorn (Aid. in dd. 
Apokr. 327) maintain the originality of the present 
Greek text, on the authority of some phrases which 
may be assigned very naturally to the translator or 
reviser.@ 

5. The text exists at present in two distinct 
recensions, the Greek (fullowed by the Syriac) and 
the Latin. The former evidently is the truer rep- 
resentative of the original, and it seems certain 
that the Latin was derived in the main from the 
Greek by a series of successive alterations. Jerome 
confesses that his own translation was free (* magis 
sensum e gensu quam verbum e verbo transterens '’): 
and peculiarities of the language (Fritzsche, p. 122) 
prove that he took the old Latin as the basis of his 
work, thongh he compared it with the Chaldee 
text, which was in his possession (* sola ea que in- 
telligentia integra in verbis Chaldieis invenire potui 
Latinis expressi'’). The Latin text contains many 
curious errors, which seem to have arisen in the 
first instance frum false hearing (Bertholdt, And. 
2574 f.; ¢. 9. x. 5, nal Eprwy xa8apay, Vulg. et 
panes et cusewmn, i.e. «al rupov; Xvi. 3. Ore ets 
wapeuBodrds avrov, Vuly. qui posurt castra sua, 
1. ¢. 6 Geis; xvi. 17, nal KAavcovra: ev aigOhe, 
Vol. ut urantur et sentiant); and Jerome remarks 
that it had been variously corrupted and interpolated 
before his time. At present it is impossible to 
determine the authentic text. In many instances 
the Latin is more full than the Greek (iv. 8-15, v. 
11-20, v. 22-24, vi. 15 ff, ix. 6 ff), which however 
contains peculiar passages (i. 13-16, vi. 1, &e.). 
Even where the two texts do not differ in the details 
of the narrative, as is often the case (¢. g. 1, 3 ff. 
iti. 9, v. 9, vi. 13, vii. 2 ff, x. 12 ff, xv. 11, xvi. 
25), they vet differ in linguage (e. g. c. xv., etc.), 
and in names (e. g. viii. 1) and numbers (e. g. i. 2); 


a The present Greek text offers instances of mis- 
translation which clearly point toan Aramaic original : 
e. g. iit. 9, xv. 3, i. 8; cf. v. 15, 18 (Vaibinger, in 
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and these variations can only be explained by going 
back tu some still more remote source (cf. Bertholdt, 
‘inl, 2568 ff), which was probably an earlier Greek 
copy.® 

6. The existence of these various recensions of 
the book is a proof of its popularity and wide cir- 
culation, but the external evidence of its use is 
very scanty. Josephus was not acquatuted with it, 
or it is likely that he would have made some use 
of its contents, as he did of the apocryphal addi- 
tions to Esther (Jos. Ant. xi. 6, §1 ff). The first 
reference to its contents occurs in Clem. Rom. (£p 
i. 53), and it is quoted with marked respect by 
Origen (Sel. in Jerem. 23: cf. Hom, ix. in Jud. 1), 
Hilary (in Psal. cxxv. 6), and Lucifer (De non 
pare. p. 955). Jerome speaks of it as “ reckoned 
amony the Sacred Scriptures by the Synod of Nice,’’ 
by which he probably means that it was quoted in 
the records of the Council, unless the text be cor- 
rupt. It has been wrongly inserted in the cata- 
loxue at the close of the Apostolic Canons, against 
the best authority (cf. Hody, Le Bilt. Text. 646 a), 
but it obtained a place in the Latin Canon at an 
early time (cf. Hilar. Prol. in Ps. 15), which it 
commonly maintained afterwards. [CANON.] 

7. The Commentary of Fritzsche (Aurzyefuss- 
tes rey. Handbuch, Leipzig, 1853) is by far the 
best which has appeared; within a narrow compass 
it contains a guod critical apparatus and scholarlike 
notes. B. F. W. 


* Literature. — Besides the Introductions and 
other general works referred to under the art. APoc- 
KYPUA, the following essays and treatises may be 
noted : Reuss, art. Judith in Ersch and Gruber's 
Allgem, Encykl., Sect. ii. Theil xxviii. pp. 98-103. 
Vaihinger, in Herzog’s Real-E-ucykl. vii. 135-142. 
Ginsburg, in Kitto’s Cyel. of Bill. Lit., 3d ed., ii. 
692-696. «*G. B.” in the Journ. of Sacr. Lit. for 
July, 1856, pp. 342-363, and B. Ll. Cowper, The 
Book of Judith andl its Geography, ibid. Jan. 1861, 
pp. 421-440. O. Wolff (Cath.), Drs Buch Judith 


2} als geschichtliche Urkunde verthewligt u. erklart, 


Leipz. 1861, of little or no value. The most elabo- 
rate and remarkable among the receit publications 
relating to the book is that of Volkinar, J/andb. d. 
kind, in die Apokryphen, ler Theil, 1° Abth. Judith, 
Tub. 1860. He maintains that the book was com- 
posed in the first year of the reign of Hadrian, near 
the end of A. D. 117 or the beginning of 118, and 
that it describes, under the discuise of fictitious 
names, the war of Trajan against the Parthians 
and Jews, and the triumph of the latter in the 
death of Lusius Quietus, the general of ‘Trajan 
and governor of Judsea. Nebuchadnezzar stands 
for Trajan; Nineveh is Antioch “ the great,’’ as the 
chief city under the Koman sway in the Kast; and 
Asavria accordingly stands for Syria as the repre- 
sentative of the power which oppressed the Jews, 
the region where that power was concentrated. 
“ Arphaxad the king of the Medes’ represents the 
Parthian Arsacide; Ecbatana is Nisibis, Holo- 
fernes Lucius Quietus, and the beautiful widow 
Judith symbolizes Judea in her desolation, but 
still faithful to Jehovah, and destined to triumph 
over herenemies. This explanation is carried out 
into detail with great learning and ingenuity. It 


Herzog’s Enrykl. 8. v ; Fritzsche, Evn’. § 2; De Wette 
Eind. § 308, c.). 

b Of modern versions the English follows the Greek 
and that of Lutier the Latin text. “ 
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was first proposed by Volkmar in Zeller'’s Theol. 
Jahrb, for 1856, p. 362 ff, and more fully set forth 
in an article in the same periodical, 1857, pp. 441- 
498; comp. his articles on the Parthian-Jewish war 
of Trajan, in the Aheinisches Museum f. Plalol. 
and the Zeitschr. f. Alterthumskunde for 1858. His 
view has been accepted by Baur, Hitzig (Hilgen- 
feld’s Zeiischr. f. wiss. Theol. 1860, pp. 240--250), 
and Schenkel. Strong objections to it have been 
urged by Hilgenfeld, Zcitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1858, 
ji. 270-281, and 1861, iv. 335-385; R. A. Lipsius, 
thid. 1859, ii. 39-121, and in the Literarisches 
Centralblutt f. Deutschland, 1861, coll. 695-610; 
Ewald, Jahrb. f. Bebl. wiss. xi. 226-231, and (ott. 
Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1861, ii. 693-710; and L. Dies- 
tel, Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. 1862, pp. 781-784. 
See also Ewald's Gesch. d. Volkes /sraet, 3° Ausg. 
iv. 618-625 (541 ff., 2e Auff.). On the different 
forms of the Judith-legend in Jewish tradition, see 
Jellinek’s Bet ha-Midrasch, vols. i., ii. (1853 f.), 
and Lipsius, Jildische Quellen zur Judithsage, in 
Hilgenfeld’s Zettschr. 7. wiss. Theol. 1867, x. 337- 
366. A. 

JU’EL (IovfaA; (Vat. Iovva, but joined with 
the following word:] Johel). 1.1 Esdr. ix. 34. 
[UEL.] 

2. ([Vat. Ouna, but joined with the preceding 
word :] Jesset.) 1 Esdr. ix. 35. [JOEL, 13.] 


JULIA (‘IovaAla: [Juliam, ace.]),a Christian 
woman at Kome, probably the wife, or perhaps the 
sister of Philulogus, in connection with whom she 
is saluted by St. Paul (Rom. xvi. 15). Origen sup- 
poses that they were master and mistress of a 
Christian household which included the other per- 
sons mentioned in the same verse. Some modern 
critics have conjectured that the name may be that 
of a man, Julias. W. T. B. 


JU’LIUS (lovaAtos: [Julius]), the courteous 
centurion of “ Augustus’ band,” to whose charge 
St. Paul was delivered when he was sent prisoner 
from Cesarea to Rome (Acts xxvii. 1, 3). [CEN- 
TURION. ] 

Auzustus’ band has heen identified by some 
commentators with the Italian band (Acts x. 1); 
by others, less probably, with the body of cavalry 
denominated Sebasteni by Josephus (Ant. xix. 9, 
§ 2, &c.). Conybeare and Howson (Life of St. 
Paul, ch. 27) adopt in the main Wieseler's opinion, 
that the Augustan cohort was a detachment of the 
Pretorian Guards attached to the person of the 
Roman governor at Caesarea; and that this Julius 
may be the same as Julius Priscus (Tacit. Hist. ii. 
92, iv. 11), sometime centurion, afterwards prefect 
of the Pretorians. (ITattan Banpb, Amer. ed.] 

W. T. B. 


JUNIA (Clovvias, t. e. Juntas: [Juntam, 
acc.]),a Christian at Rome, mentioned by St. Paul 
as one of his kinsfolk and fellow-prisoners, of note 
among the Apostles, and in Christ before St. Paul 
(Rom. xvi. 7). Origen conjectures that he was 
possibly one of the seventy disciples. Hammond 
also takes the name to be that of a man, Junias, 
which would be a contraction (as Winer observes) 
of Junilius or Junianus. [ANDRONICUS.] Chrys- 
ostom, holding the more common, but perhaps less 
probable, hypothesis that the name is that of a 


|8), 


JUPITER 


refers: Origen supposes that it 1s that bondace 
from which Chnst makes Ubristians free. 
W. T. Bz 


JUNIPER (0309, from O77. “bind,” 
Gesen. p. 1817: padudy, gurdv, 1K. xix. 4, 5: 
juniperus). It has been already stated (Cevar] 
that the oxycedrus or Vheenician juniper was the 
tree whase wood, called “ cedar-wood,’’ was ordered 
hy the law to be used in ceremonial purification 
(Lev. xiv. 4; Num. xix. 6). The word, however, 
which is rendered in A. V. juniper, is beyond 
doubt a sort of broom, Genista monosperma, Ge- 
nista retam of Forskal, answering to the Arabic 
Rethem, which is also found in the desert of Sinai 
in the neighborhood of the true juniper (Robirson, 
ii, 124). It is mentioned as affording shade to 
Elijah in his flight to Horeb (1 K. xix. 4, 5), and 
as affording material for fuel, and also, in extreme 
cases, for human food (Ps. cxx. 4; Jol xxx. 4). It 
is very abundant in the desert of Sinai, and atfords 
shade and protection, both in heat and sturm, to 
travellers (Virg. Georg. ii. 434, 436). Its roots 
are very bitter, and would thus serve as food only 
in extreme cases; but it may be doubted whether 


WNW (Job xxx. 4) isto be restricted to roots only, 
or to be taken in a wider sense of product, and 
thus include the fruit, which is much liked by 
sheep, and may thus have sometimes served for 
human food (Ges. p. 1484). The roots are much 
valued by the Arabs for charceal for the Cairo 
market. Thus the tree which afforded shade to 
Flijah may have furnished also the “coals” or 
ashes for baking the cake which satisfied his hunger 
(1 K. xix. 6; see also Ps. cxx. 4, ‘coals of juni 
per’’). The Rothem isa leguminous plant, and 
bears a white flower. It is found also in Spain, 
Portugal, and Palestine. Its abundance in the 
Sinai desert gave a name toa station of the Israel- 
ites, Rithmah (Num. xxxiii. 18,19; Burckhardt, 
Syria, pp. 483, 637; Robinson, i. 203, 205; Lord 
Lindsay, Letters, p. 183; Pliny, H. N. xxiv. 9, 65; 
Balfour, Plants of the Bible, p. 50; Stanley, 8. ¢ 
P. pp. 20,79, 521; (Thomson, Lund and Beat, 
ii, 436 ff.; and especially Tristram, Nat. List. of 
the Bible, p. 339 f. (Lond. 1867). — H.}). 

H. W. P. 


JUPITER (Zevs, LXX. [and N. T.: Jup- 
ter}). Among the chief measures which Antiochus 
Epiphanes took for the entire subversion of the 
Jewish faith was that of dedicating the Vemple at 
Jerusalem to the service of Zeus Olympius (2 Mace. 
vi. 2), and at the same time the rival Temple on 
Gerizim was dedicated to Zeus Xenius (./ujvfer 
Hospitalis, Vulg.). The choice of the first epithet 
is easily intelligible. The Olympian Zeus was the 
national god of the Hellenic race (‘Thucyd. iii. 14), 
as well as the supreme ruler of the heathen world, 
and as such formed the true opposite to Jehovah, 
who had revealed Himself as the God of Abrabam. 
The application of the second epithet, “ the God 
of hospitality’ (cf. Grimm, on 2 Mace. £ ¢.). is 
more obscure. In2 Mace. vi. 2 it is explained by 
the clause, “as was the character of those who 
dwelt in the place,” which may, however, be an 
ironical comment of the writer (cf. Q. Curt. iv. 5, 
and not a sincere eulogy of the hospitality uf 


woman, Junia, remarks on it, “ How great is the | the Samaritans (as Ewald, Gesch. iv. 339 n.). 


devotion of this woman, that she should he counted 
worthy cf the name of Apostle!” 


Jupiter or Zeus is mentioned in one passace of 


Nothing is the N. T., on the occasion of St. Paul's visit to 


known of the imprisonment to which St. Paul Lystra (Acts xiv. 12, 13), where the expression 


JUSHAB-HESED 


« Jupiter, which was before their city,’ means that 
his temple was outside the city. B. F. W. 

* ‘The Lystrians on that occasion called Bar- 
nabas Jupiter (ver. 12), because Paul being «the 
chief speaker" and therefore Mercury, the god of 
eloquence, they supposed the other visitor must be 
Jupiter, whom they specially worshipped. They had a 
tradifion also that these two gods had once travelled 
in disguise among them (see Ovid. Met. viii. 611). 
It has Tech suggested too that Barnabas may have 
been the older man of the two, and more im- 
posing than Paul in his personal appearance (comp. 
2 Cor. x. 1, 10). H. 

JU’SHAB-HE’SED (TOM AWA: ’Aco- 
Bed; (Vat. ApoBagon;) Alex. AgoBaeo3: [Comp. 
"woaherdd:| Jusabhesed), son of Zerubbabel (1 
Chr. iii. 20). It does not appear why the five chil- 
dren in this verse are separated from the three in 
ver. 19. Bertheau suggests that they might be by 
a different mother, or possibly born in Judea after 
the return, whereas the three others were born at 
Babylon. The name of Jushab-hesed, i.e. “ Lov- 
ing-kindness is returned,” taken in conjunction 
with that of his father and brothers, is a striking 
expression of the feelings of pious Jews at the re- 
turn from Captivity, and at the same time a good 
illustration of the nature of Jewish names. 

A. C. H. 


JUS'TUS (‘lotaros: [-/ustus, “just ’*]). Schoett- 
gen (Hor. Hebr.in Act. Ap.) shows by quotations 
from rabbinical writers that this name was not 
unusual among the Jews. 1. A surname of Joseph 
called Barsabas (Acts i. 23). (Jostrn Barsa- 
BAB. | 


2. A Christian at Corinth, with whom St. 
Paul lodged (Acts xviii. 7). The Syr.and Arab. 
have Titus, while the Vulg. combines both names 
Titus Justus. 


* Paul did not lodge with Justus at this time, 
but having left the synagogue preached at the house 
of Justus, which being near the synagogue was so 
much the more convenient for that purpose (ver. 8). 
For aught that appears, he abode still with Aquila 
(ver. 3) after this separation from the Jews. Nor is 
Justus spoken of asa Christian, but as a Jewish 
proselyte (ceBouévouv tov bedy), though evidently 
he had more sympathy with Paul than with the 
Jews, and no doubt svon became a believer. H. 

3. A surname of Jesus, a friend of St. Paul 
(Col. iv.11). [Jesus, p. 1347.] 


JUTTAH (TOY, i ¢ Jutah;> also 


FIVQAY and in xxi. 16, TTL% (extended, inclined] : 
‘Irdy, Alex. terra; Tayi, Alex. omits: Jota, Jeta), 
a city in the mountain region of Judah, in the 
neighborhood of Maon and Carmel (Josh. xv. 55). 
It was allotted to the priests (xxi. 16), but in the 
catalogue of 1 Chr. vi. 57-59, the name has es- 
caped. In the time of Eusebius it was a large 
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Reland (Pal. p. 870) conjectures that Jutta is 


the xdAcs "Iov8a (A. V. “acity of Juda "’) in the 
hill country, in which Zacharias, the father of John 
the Baptist, resided (Luke i. 39). 
feasible, is not at present confirmed by any positive 
evidence. [Jupa, City oF, Amer. 


But this, though 
ed. ] G. 


K. 


KAB‘ZEEL (ONYPH) [seo below]: [in 


Josh.,] BasoeAefA, Alex. KaoGena, (Comp. Kaf- 


afA, Ald. KaBoefA: in 2 Sain.,] KaBeceha, 
[Vat. KaraBeo@nd, Comp. Ald. KaBagahaA; in 3 
Chr.,] KaBacafaA: Cabseel), one of the “cities” 
of the tribe of Judah; the first named in the enu- 
meration of those next Edom, and apparently the 
farthest south (Josh. xv. 21). Taken as Hebrew, 
the word signifies “collected by God,”’ and may be 
compared with JOKTHEKL, the name bestowed by 
the Jews on an Edomite city. Kabzeel is memo- 
rable as the native place of the great hero BENAIAH- 
ben-Jehoiada, in connection with whom it is twice 
mentioned (2 Sam. xxiii. 20; 1 Chr. xi. 22). After 
the Captivity it was reinbabited by the Jews, and 
appears as JEKABZEEL. 

It is twice mentioned in the Onomasticon — as 
KaBoeha and Capseel; the first time by Eusebius 
only, and apparently confounded with Carmel, un- 
less the conjecture of Le Clerc in his notes on the 
passage be accepted, which would identify it with 
the site of Elijah's sleep and vision, between Beer- 
sheba and Horeb. No trace of it appears to have 
been discovered in modern times. G. 


® KA’DES (Kddns: Vulg. omits), Jud. i. 9, 
perhaps the same as KaprsH (see below), or 
KxpeEsh, Josh. xv. 23. A. 

KADESH, KA’DESH BAR'NEA [Hed. 
Barne’a) (W°T2, PIID Wiz [see in the art. 
and notes]: Kddns [Fz. xlvii. 19, Rom. Vat. Ka- 
Shu), Kddns Bapyh, Kddns rot Bapyfh [Num. 
xxxiv. 4; Cades, Cadesbarne]). This place, the 
scene of Miriam's death, was the farthest point to 
which the Israelites reached in their direct road to 
Canaan; it was also that whence the spies were 
sent, and where, on their return, the people broke 
out into murmuring, upon which their strictly penal 
term of wandering began (Num. xiii. 3, 26, xiv. 
29-33, xx. 1; Deut. ii. 14). It is probable that 
the term “Kadesh," though applied to signify a 
“city,” yet had also a wider application to a region, 
in which Kadesh-Meribah certainly, and Kadesh- 
Barnea probably, indicates a precise spot. ‘Thus 
Kadesh appears as a limit eastward of the same 
tract which was limited westward by Shur ((ren., 
xx. 1). Shur is possibly the same as Sihor, “ which 
is before Egypt"’ (xxv. 18; Josh. xiii. 3; Jer. ii. 
18), and was the first portion of the wilderness on- 


villaze (xéun peyiorn), 18 miles southward of | which the people emerged from the passage of the 


Fleutheropolis ( Qnomesticon, “Jettan’'). A vil- 
lage called Yutta was visited by Robinson, close to 
Afain and Kurmul (Bibl. Res. 1st ed. ii. 195, 628), 
which doubtless represents the ancient town. 


@a The name Jupiter also occurs in the A. V. fn 
Acts xix. 85, where “the image [of the goddess Arte- 
mis} whi:h fell down from Jupiter” is the translation 
Of rou 8:0nerovs. A. 

& This — with one t — is the form given in Hahn’s 


Red Sea. (Snur.}] «Between Kadesh and Bered™ 
is another indication of the site of Kadesh as an 
eastern limit (Gen. xvi. 14), for the point so fixed 
is ‘the fountain on the way to Shur’? (v. 7), and 





text of xv. 65; Michaelis and Walton insert a dagesh, 
but it was apparently unknown toany of the old 
translators, in whose versions (with the exception of 
the Alex. LXX.), whatever shape the word assumes, it 
retains a single t. 
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the range of limits is narrowed by selecting the 
western one not so far to the west, while the eastern 
one, Kadesh, is unchanged. Again, we have Ka- 
desh as the point to which the foray of Chedor- 
laomer “ returned ’*—a word which does not im- 
ply that they had previously visited it, but that it 
lay in the direction, as viewed from Mount Seir 
and Paran meutioned next before it, which was 
that of the point from which Chedorlaomer had 
come, namely, the North. Chedorlaomer, it seems, 
coming down by the eastern shore of the Dead Sea, 
smote the Zuzims (Ammon, Gen. xiv. 5; Deut. ii. 
20), and the Emims (Moab, Deut. ii. 11), and the 
Horites in Maunt Seir, to the south of that sea, 
unto “ El-Paran that is by the wilderness.” He 
drove these Horitea over the Arabah into the eé- 
Tih region. Then “ returned,’ i. e. went north- 
ward to Kadesh and Hazazon Tamar, or Engedi 
(comp. Gen. xiv. 7; 2 Chr. xx. 2). In Gen. xiv. 7 
Kadesh is identified with En-Mishpat, the * foun- 
tain of judgment,” and is connected with Tamar, 
or Hazazon Tamar, just as we find these two in the 
comparatively late book of Ezekiel, as designed to 
mark the southern border of Judah, drawn through 
them and terminating seaward at the “ River to 
(or toward) the Great Sea.”’ Precisely thus stands 
Kadesh-Barnea in the books of Numbers and Joshua 
(comp. Ez. xvii. 19, xlviii. 28; Num. xxxiv. 4; 
Josh. xv. 3). Unless then we are prepared to make 
a double Kadesh for the book of Genesis, it seems 
idle with Reland (Patestina, p. 114-17) to distin- 
guish the “ En-Mishpat, which is Kacesh,’’ from 
that to which the spies returned. For there is an 
identity about all the connections of the two, which, 
if not conclusive, will compel us to abandon all 
possible inquiries. This holds especially as regards 
Paran and ‘Tamar, and in respect of its leing the 
eastern limit of a region, and also of being the first 
point of importance found by Chedorlaomer on 
passing round the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea. In a strikingly similar manner we have the 
limits of a route, apparently a well-known one at 
the time, indicated by three points, Horeb, Mount 
Seir, Kadesh-Barnea, in Deut. i. 2, the distance 
between the extremes being fixed at “11 days' 
journey,"’ or about 165 miles, allowing 15 miles to 
an average day’s journey. ‘This is one element for 
determining the site of Kadesh, assuming of course 
the position of Horeb ascertained. ‘The nume of 
the place to which the spies returned is « Kadesh " 
simply, in Num. xiii. 26, and is there closely con- 
nected with the “wilderness of Paran;"’ yet the 
“wilderness of Zin’ stands in near conjunction, 
as the point whence the ‘search’ of the spies 
commenced (ver. 21). Again, in Num. xxxii. 8, 
we find that it was from Kadesh-Barnea that the 
mission of the spies commenced, and in the re- 
hearsed narrative of the same event in Deut. i. 19, 
and ix. 23, the name “ Barnea"’ is also added. 


@ Another short article of Jerome’s, apparently 
referred to by Stanley (S. §& P. 93 note), as relating 
likewise to En-mishpat, should seem to mean some- 
thing wholly different, namely, the well of Isaac and 
Abimelech in Gerar: dpcéap xpicews ets ert vu eote 
xan Brypday (putrus judicis) cadoupevn év tH Tepa- 
TUKY). 

b There is a remarkable interpolation in the LXX., 
or fas seems lesa probable) omission in the present 
Heb. text of Num. xxxiii. 35, where, in following the 
various stages of the march, we find respectively as 
follows .— 
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Thus far there seems no reasonable doubt of the 
identity of this Kadesh with that of Genesis. Again, 
in Num. xx., we find the people encamped in Ka- . 
desh after reaching the wilderness of Zin. or the 
question whether this was a second visit (supposing 
the Kadesh identical with that of the spies), or a 
continued occupancy, see WILDERNESS UF WAN- 
DERING. The mention of the * wilderness of Zin” 
is in favor of the identity of this place with that of 
Num. xiii. The reasons which seem to have fostered 
a contrary opinion are the absence of water (ver. 2) 
and the position assigned — in the uttermost of” 
the “border” of Edom. Yet the murmuring 
seems to have arisen, or to have been more intense 
on account of their having encamped there in the 
expectation of finding water; which affords again a 
presumption of identity. Further, « the wilderness 
of Zin along by the coast of Edom’ (Num. xxxiv. 
3; Josh. xv.) destroys any presumption to the con- 
trary arising from that position. Jerome clearly 
knows of but one and the same Kadesh —« where 
Moses smote the rock,’’ where “ Miriam's monu- 
ment,” he says, ** was still shown, and where Chedor- 
laomer smote the rulers of Amalek.’’ It is true 
Jerome gives a distinct article on Kd3d5ns, fr6a 4 
ahyn ris xplcews, i. @. En-mishpat,@ but only 
perhaps in order to record the fountain as a distinct 
local fact. ‘The apparent ambiguity of the position, 
first, in the wilderness of Paran, or in Paran; and 
secondly in that of Zin, is no real increase to the 
difficulty. Jor whether these tracts were conticu- 
ous, and Kadesh on their common border, or ran 
into each other, and embraced a common territory, 
to which the name “ Kadesh,” in an extended 
sense, might be given, is comparatively unimportant. 
It may, however, be observed, that the wilderness 
of Paran commences, Num. x. 12, where that of 
Sinai ends, and that it extends to the point. whence 
in ch. xiii. the spies set out, though the only posi- 
tive identification of Kadesh with it is that in xiii. 
26, when on their return to rejoin Moses they come 
‘to the wilderness of Paran, to Kadesh.” PAKAX 
then was evidently the genera] name of the great 
tract south of Palestine, commencing soon after 
Sinai, as the people advanced northwards — that 
perhaps now known as the desert ef-7ih. Hence, 
when the spies are returning southicards they return 
to Kadesh, viewed as in the wilderness of Paran; 
though, in the same chapter, when starting north- 
wards on their journey, they commence from that 
of Zin. It seems almost to follow that the wikler- 
ness of Zin must have overlapped that of Paran on 
the north side; or must, if they were parallel and 
lay respectively east and west, have had a further 
extension northwards than this latter. In the 
designation of the southern border of the Israelites 
also, it is observable that the wilderness of Zin is 
mentioned as a limit, but nowhere that of Paran® 
(Num. xxxiv. 3, Josh. xv. 1), unless the dwelling 


HEBReEw. 
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Kai annjpay éx Teowy Pafep cal wapevéBador tr ry 
épyjpe Liv, cat annpay ex THs EpRov Liy, cal wapere- 
Badoy eis Thy épnsov Sdpay avn) cont Kadrs. 

The UXX. would make them approach the wilderness 


of Sin first, and that of Paran secondly, thus reversing 
the effect of the above observations. 
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of Ishmael “in the wilderness of Paran” (Gen. 
xxi. 21) indicates that, on the western portion of 
the southern border, which the story of Hagar indi- 
cates as his dwelling-place, the Paran nomenclature 
prevailed. 

If it be allowed, in the dearth of positive testi- 
mony, to follow great natural boundaries in sug- 
gesting an answer to the question of the situation 
of these adjacent or perhaps overlapping wilder- 
nesses. it will be seen, on reference to Kiepert’s map 
va Robinson, vol. i.; see also Russegger’s map of 
the same region), that the Arabah itself and the 
plateau westward of it are, when we leave out the 
commonly so-called Sinaitic peninsula (here con- 
sidered as corresponding in its wider or northerly 
portion to “the wilderness of Sinai’’), the two 
parts of the whole region most strongly partitioned 
off from and contrasted with one another. On this 
western plateau is indeed superimposed another, no 
less clearly marked out, to judge from the map, as 
distinct from the former as this from the Arabah; 
out this higher ground, it will be further seen, 
probably corresponds with “the mountain of the 
Amorites."? ‘Ihe Arabah, and its limiting barrier 
of high ground @ on the western side, differ by about 
400 or 500 feet in elevation at the part where Rob- 
inson, advancing from Petra towards Hebron, 
ascended that barrier by the pass el-Khirar. At 
the N. W. angle of the Arabah the regularity of 
this barrier is much broken by the great wadies 
which converge thither; but from its edge at el- 
Khirar the great floor stretches westward, with no 
great interruption of elevation, if we omit the super- 
imposed plateau, to the Egyptian frontier, and 
acrthward to Rhinocolura and Gaza. Speaking of 
it apparently from the point of view at el Khirar, 
Robinson (ii. 586, 587) says it is “not exactly a table- 
land, but a higher tract of country, forming the 
first of the several steps or offsets into which the 
ascent of the mountains in this part is divided.” 
It is now known as the wilderness et- 7ih. A general 
description of it occurs in Robinson (i. 261, 262), 
tovether with a mention of the several travellers 
who had then previously visited it: its configura- 
tion is given, ib. 204. If this ef-7ih region rep- 
resent the wilderness of Paran, then the Arabah 
itself, including all the low ground at the southern 
and southwestern extremity of the Dead Sea, may 
stand for the wilderness of Zin. ‘The superimposed 
plateau his an eastern border converging, towards 
the north, with that of the general elevated tract 
on which it stands, ¢. e. with the western barrier 
aforesaid of the Arabah, but losing towards its 
hivher or northern extremity its elevation and pre- 
ciseness, in proportion as the general tract on which 
it stands appears to rise, till, near the S. W. curve 
of the Dead Sea. the higher plateau and the general 
tract appear to blend. ‘The convergency in question 
arises from the general tract having, on its eastern 
side, 2. e. where it is to the Arabah a western limit, 
a barrier running more nearly N. and S. than that 
of the superimposed plateau, which runs about 
E. N. E. and W. 8S. W. This highest of the two 
steps on which this terrace stands is described by 
Williams (Holy City, i. 463, 464), who approached it 





@ Called, at least throughout a portion of its course, 
Jebel el- Beyanéh. 

b There are three nearly parallel passes leading to 
the same level: thia is the middle one of the three. 
Schubert (Arise, il. 441-3) appears to have taken the 
same path; Bertou that on the W. side, el- Yemen. 
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from Hebron — the opposite direction tu that in 
which Robinson, mounting towards Hebron by the 
higher pass es-Sufah,o came upon it—as “as 
gigantic natural rampart of lofty mountains, which 
we could distinctly trace for many miles ¢ E. and 
W. of the spot on which we stood, whose precipitous 
promontories of naked rock, forming as it were 
bastions of Cyclopean architecture. jutted forth in 
irregular masses from the mountain-barrier into the 
southern wilderness, a confused chaos of chalk.’ 4 
Below the traveller lay the Wady Murreh, running 
into that called el-Fikreh, identifying the spot with 
that described by Robinson (ii. 587) as ‘a formid- 
able barrier supporting a third plateau ’’ (reckoning 
apparently the Arabah as one), rising on the other, 
és. e. northern side of the Wady el-Fikreh. But 
the southern fuce of this highest plateau is a still 
more strongly defined wall of mountains. The 
Israelites must probably have faced it, or wandered 
as {along it, at some period of their advance from the 
wilderness of Sinai to the more northern desert of 
Paran. There is no such boldly-marked line of 
cliffs north of the ¢f-7ik and el-Odjmeh ranges, 
except perhaps Mount Seir, the eastern limit of the 
Arabah. ‘There is a strongly marked expression in 
Deut. i. 7, 19, 20, “the mountain of the Amorites,”’ 
which, besides those of Seir and Hor, is the only 
one mentioned by name after Sinai, and which is 
there closely connected with Kadesh Barnea. The 
wilderness (that of Varan) “great and _ terrible,’ 
which they passed through after quitting Horeb 
(vv. 6, 7, 19), was “ by the way of'’ this ‘* moun- 
tain of the Amorites.’" ‘+ We came,"’ says Moses, 
‘‘to Kadesh Barnea; and I said unto you, ye are 
come unto the mountain of the Amorites.” Also 
in ver. 7, the adjacent territories of this mountain- 
region seen) not obscurely intimated; we have the 
Shefelah (plain’') and the Arabah (* vale"’), 
with the “hills” (*hill-country of Judah ’’) be- 
tween them; and “the South" is added as that 
debatable outlying region, in which the wilderness 
strives with the inroads of life and culture. There 
is no natural feature to correspond so well to this 
mountain of the Amorites as this smaller higher 
plateau superimposed on et- 7th, forming the water- 
shed of the two great systems of wadies, those north- 
westward towards the great Wacdy el-Arish, and 
those northeastward towards the If ‘ady Jerafeh 
and the great Wady el-Jeib. Indeed, in these con- 
verging wady-systems on either side of the “ moun- 
tain,’’ we have a desert-continuation of the same 
configuration of country, which the Shefelah and 
Arabah with their interposed water-shedding high- 
lands present further north. And even as the name 
ARABAH is plainly continued from the Jordan 
Valley, so ag to mean the great arid trough between 
the Dead Sea and Elath; so perhaps the Shefelah 
(* vale '’) mni¢ht naturally be viewed as continued 
to the “river of Ezypt."’ And thus the “ mountain 
of the Amorites’’ would merely continue the moun- 
tain-mass of Judah and Ephraim, as forming part 
of the land “which the Lord our God doth give 
unto us." The southwestern angle of this higher 
plateau, is well defined by the bluff peak of Jebel 
’Araif, standing in about J0° 22’ N., by 34° 30% 


e This is only the direction, or apparent direction, 
of the range at the apot, its general one being as above 
stated. See the maps. 

d So Robinson. before ascending, remarks (11. 585) 
that the hills consisted of chalky stone and con- 
glomerate. 
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E. Assuming the region from Wady Feiran to 
the Jebel Mvusa as a general basis fur the position 
of Horeb, nothing farther south than this ./ebel 
‘Araif appears to give the necessary distance from 
it for Kadesh, nor would any point on the west 
side of the western face of this mountain region 
suit, until we get quite high up towards Beer-sheba. 
Nor, if any site in this direction is to be chosen, is 
it easy to account for “the way of Mount Seir" 
being mentioned as it is, Deut. i. 2, apparently as 
the customary route “from Horeb” thither. But 
if, as further reasons will suggest, Kadesh lay prob- 
ably near the S. W. curve of the Dead Sea, then 
‘Mount Seir'’ will be within sight on the E. 
during all the latter part of the journey “from 
Horeb’’ thither. This mountain region is in 
Kiepert’s map laid down as the territory of the 
Azizimeh, but is said to be sv wild and rugged 
that the Bedouins of all other tribes avoid it, nor 
has any road ever traversed it (Robinson, i. 186). 
Across this then there was no pass; the choice of 
routes lay between the road which, leading from 
Elath to Gaza and the Shefelah, passes to the 
west of it, and that which ascends from the northern 
extremity of the Arabah by the Ma‘aleh Akrabbim 
towards Hebron. ‘The reasons for thinking that 
the Israelites took this latter course are, that if they 
had taken the western, Beer-sheba would seem to 
have been the most natural route of their first at- 
tempted attack (Robinson, i. 187). It would also 
have brought them too near to the land of the 
Philistines, which it seems to have been the Divine 
purpose that they should avoid. But above all, the 
features of the country, scantily as they are noticed 
in Num., are in favor of the eastern route from the 
Arabah and Dead Sea. 

One site fixed on for Kadesh is the ’ Ain es-Shey- 
dbek on the south side of this ‘ mountain of the 
Amorites,” and therefore too near Horeb to fulfill 
the conditions of Deut. i. 2. Messrs. Rowlands and 
Williams (//oly City, i. 463-68) argue strongly in 
favor of a site for Kadesh on the west side of this 
whole mountain region, towards Jebel Helal, where 
they found ‘a Jarge single muss or small hill of 
solid rock, a spur of the mountain to the north of 
it, immediately rising above it, the only visible 
naked rock in the whole district... They found 
salient water rushing from this rock into a basin, 
but soon losing itself in the sand, and a grand 
space for the encampment of a host on the S. W. 
side of it. In favor of it they allege, (1) the name 
Kddés or Kides, pronounced in English Kdddase 
or Kiiddase, as being exactly the form of the He- 
brew name Kadesh; (2) the position, in the line of 
the southern boundary of Judah; (3) the corre- 
spondence with the order of the places mentioned, 
especially the places Adar and Azmon, which these 
travellers recognize in Adetrat and Aseimeh, other- 
wise (as in Kiepert's map) Kadeirat and Kusei- 
meh; (4) its position with regard to Jebel el-Ha- 
lal, or Jehel Helel; (5) its position with regard to 
the mountain of the Amorites (which they seem to 
identify with the western face of the plateau): (6) 


a What is more disputable than the 8S. boundary 
Mne? Jebel Helal derives its sole significance from a 
passage not specified in Jeremiah. The ‘mountain of 
the Amorites,’’ as shown above, need not be that west- 
ern fnce. Mt. Hor is as accessible from elsewhere. 

b Seetzen’s last map shows a Wady Kidicse corre- 
sponding in position nearly with Jebel el- Kudeise given 
in Kiepert's, on the authority of Abeken. Zimmer- 
mann’s Atlas, sect. x., gives el-Ca/essah as ancther 
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its situation with regard to the grand S. W. route 
to Palestine by Beer-lahai-roi from Egypt; (7) ite 
distance from Sinai, and the goodness of the way 
thither; (8) the accessibility of Mount Hor from 
this region. Of these, 2, 4, 5, and 8, seem of no 
weight; @ 1 is a good deal weakened by the fact 
that some such name seems to have a wide range ® 
in this region; 3 is of considerable force, but seems 
overbalanced by the fact that the whole position 
seems too far west; arguments 6 and 7 rather tend 
against than for the view in question, any western 
route being unlikely (see text above), and the 
‘“‘ goodness ’’ of the road not being discoverable, 
but rather the reverse, from the Mosaic record. 
But, above all, how would this accord with «the 
way of Mount Seir"’ being that from Sinai to 
Kadesh Barnea? (Deut. i. 2). 

In the map to Robingon's last edition, a Jebel 
el-Kudeis is given on the authority of Aleken. 
But this spot would be too far to the west for the 
fixed point intended in Deut. i. 2 as Kadesh Har- 
nea. Still, taken in connection with the region en- 
deavored to be identified with the * mountain of 
the Amorites,”” it may be a general testimony to 
the prevalence of the name Kadesh within certain 
limits; which is further supported by the names 
given beiow.° : 

The indications of locality strongly point to s 
site near where the mountain of the Amorites de- 
scends to the low region of the Arabah and Dead 
Sea. Tell Arad is perhaps as clear a local monv- 
ment of the event of Num. xxi. 1, as we can ex- 
pect to find. [Anapv.] The Canaanitish king 
of Arad "’ found that Israel was coming * by the 
way of the spies,” and “fought against’ and 
“took some of them prisoners.’’ The subsequent 
defeat of this king is clearly connected with the 
pass es-Sufa, between which and the 7e/l Arad s 
line drawn ought to give us the direction of route 
intended by “ by the way of the spies; '’ accordinglr, 
within a day‘s journey on either side of this line 
produced towards the Arabah, Kadesh-Harnea 
should be sought for. [HorMan.] Nearly the 
same ground appears to have been the scene of the 
previous discomfiture of the Israelites rebelliously 
attempting to force their way by this pass to occupy 
the “ mountain ’' where “the Amalekites and Am- 
orites"’ were “before them '’ (Num. xiv. 45; Judg. 
i. 17); further, however, this defeat is said to have 
been “in Seir"’ (Deut. i. 44). Now, whether we 
admit or not with Stanley (S. gt P. 94 note) that 
Kdom had at this period no territory west of the 
Arabah, which is perhaps doubtful, yet there can 
be no room for doubt that “the mountain of the 
Amorites ’’ must at any rate be taken as their 
western limit. Hence the overthrow in Seir must 
be east of that mountain, or, at furthest, on its 
eastern edce. The “ Seir’ alluded to may be the 
western edve of the Arabah below the es-Sa/« pass. 
When thus driven back, they “abode in Kadesh 
many days’ (Deut. i. 46). The city, whether we 
prefer Kadesh simply, or Kadesh-Larnea, as its 
designation, cannot have belonged to the Amorites, 





name for the well-known hill AMfadurak, or Moderch, 
lying within view of the point described above, from 
Williams's Holy City, . 463, 454. This is towands the 
east, & good deal nearer the Dead Sea. and so fr 
more suitable. Further, Robertson's map in Stewart's 
The Tent and the Khan places an °Ain KaAades neat 
the junction of the Wady Abyad with the Way ot 


' Arish : but in this map are tokens of some confu .. 0 


iu the druwing. 
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for these after their victory would probably have |{n Petra, the metropolis of the Nabathmans (Stan- 
disputed possession of it; nor could it, if plainly |ley, 8. ¢ P. p. 94), embedded in the mountains te 


Amoritish, have been “jin the uttermost of the 
border”? of Edom. It may be conjectured that it 
lay in the debatable ground between the Amorites 
and Edum, which the Israelites in a messace of 
courtesy to Edom might naturally assign to the 
latter, and that it was possibly then occupied in fact 
by neither, but by a remmant of those Horites 
whom Edom (Deut. ii. 12) dislodged from the 
“mount’’ Seir, but who remained as refugees in 
that arid and unenviable region, which perhaps was 
the sole remnant of their previous possessions, and 
which they still called by the name of “ Seir,"* their 
patriarch. ‘This would not Le inconsistent with «the 
edge of the land of Edom” still being at Mount 
Hor (Num. xxxiii. 37), nor with the Israelites re- 
garding this debatable ground, after dispossessing 
the Amurites from “their mountain,’’ as pertain- 
ing to their own “south quarter.’’ If this view be 

missible, we might regard “ Barnea“* as a He- 
braized remnant of the Horite language, or of 
sonie Horite name. 

The nearest approximation, then, which can be 
given to a site for the city of Kadesh, may be prob- 
ably attained by drawing a circle, from the pass es- 
Siufa, at the radius of about a day’s journey; its 
southwestern quadrant will intersect the ‘“ wilder- 
ness of Paran,"’ or ef- 7th, which is there overhung 
by the superimposed plateau of the mountain of the 
Amorites; while its southeastern one will cross 
what has been designated as the “ wilderness of 
Zin.”’ This seems to satisfy all the conditions of the 
passages of Genesis, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, 
which refer to it. The nearest site in harmony 
with this view, which has yet been sugvested (Rob- 
ingon, ii. 175), is undoubtedly the ’ An el Weibeh. 
To this, however, is opposed the remark of a trav- 
eller (Stanley, S. ¢ P. p.96) who went probably with 
a deliberate intention of testing the local features 
in reference to this suggestion, that it does not 
afford among its ‘stony shelves of three or four 
feet high’ any proper “cliff” (yD), such as 
is the word specially describing that ‘ rock" (A. 
V.) from which the water gushed. It is however 
nearly opposite the Wady Ghuicetr, the 
opening into the steep eastern wall of the Arabah, 
and therefore the most probable « highway” by 
which to “pass through the border’? of Fdom. 
But until further examination of local features has 
been made, which owing to the frichtfully desolate 
character of the region seems very difficult, it 
would be unwise to push identification further. 

Notice is due to the attempt to discover Kadesh 


@ First has suggested DAI" ND, son of wander- 


eng, = Bedouin; bat “VD does not occur as" son” 


in the writings of Moses. The reading of the LXX. 
in Num. xxxiv. 4, Kadns vov Bapyy, seems to favor 
the notion that it was regarded by them as a man’s 
name. The name “ Meribah”’ is accounted for in 
Num. xx. 138. (Mermau.] (Simonis as cited by 


Gesenius regards YIQ as from “VD, open country, 
end V5, wandering, r. YA). —H.) 


b It may be perhaps a Horite word, corrupted so as 
to bear a signification in the Hebrew and Arabic; but, 
assuming it to be from the root meaning “ holiness,’’ 
which exists tn various forms in the Heb.and Arab., 
there may be some connection between that name, 


which the name of Mount Seir is admitted by all 
authorities to apply, and almost overhung by Mount 
Hor. No doubt. the word Seld, “ cliff,” is used as 
& proper name occasionally, and may probably in 2 
K. xiv. 7; Is. xvi. 1, be identified with a city or 
spot of territory belonging to Kdom. But the two 
sites of Petra and Mount Hor are surely far too 
close for each to be a distinct camping station, as 
in Num. xxxiii. 36, 37. The camp of Israel would 
have probably covered the site of the city, the 
mountain, and several adjacent valleys. But, further, 
the site of Petra must have been as thoroughly 
idomitish territory as was that of Bozran, the 
then capital, and could not be described as being 
‘in the uttermost ”* of their border. “ Mount Seir” 
was ‘given to sau for a possession,’ in which he 
was to be unmolested, and not a “ fvot's breadth ”’ 
of his land was to be taken. This seems irrecon- 
cilable with the quiet encampment of the whole of 
Israel and permknency there for “ many days,” as 
also with their subsequent territorial possession of 
it, for Kadesh is always reckoned as a town in the 
southern border belonging to Israel. Neither does 
a friendly request to be allowed to pass through the 
land of Edom come suitably from an invader who 
had seized, and was occupying one of its most dif- 
ficult passes; nor, again, is the evident temper of 
the Edomites and their precautions, if they con- 
templated, as they certainly did, armed resistance 
to the violation of their territory, consistent with 
that invader being allowed to settle himself by 
anticipation in such a position without a stand 
being made against him. But, lastly, the conjunc- 
tion of the city Kadesh with ‘the mountain of the 
Anoorites,” and its connection with the assuult 
repulsed by the Amalekites and Canaanites (Deut. 
i. 44; Num. xiv. 43), points to a site wholly away 
from Mount Seir. 

A paper in the Journal of Sacred Literature, 
April, 1860, entitled A Critical Enquiry into the 
Route of the Exodus, discards all the received sites 
for Sinai, even that of Mount Hor, and fixes on 
Elusa (el-Kalesah) as that of Kadesh. The argu- 
ments of this writer will be considered, as a whole, 
under WILDERNESS OF WANDERING. 

Kadesh appears to have maintained itself, at 
least as a name, to the days of the prophet Ezekiel 
(1. c.) and those of the writer of the apocryphal 
book of Judith (i. 9 [A. V. Kades]). The “ wilder- 
ness of Kadesh ’' occurs only in Ps. xxix. 8, and is 
probably undistinguishable from that of Zin. As 
regards the name * Kadesh,"’ there seems some 
doubt whether it be originally Hebrew.° 


supposed to indicate a shrine, and the En-Mishpat = 
Fountiin of Judgment. Tne connection of the priestly 
and judicial function, having for its root the regarding 
as sacred whatever is authoritative, or the deducing 
all subordinate authority from the Highest, would sup- 
port this view. Compare also the double functiona 
united in Sheikh and Cadi. Further, on this suppo- 
sition, a more forcible sense accrues to the name Kadesh 
Meribah =“ strife” or * contention,” being as it were 
a perversion of Mishpat = judgment —a taking it in 
partem deteriorem. For the Heb. and Arab. derivatives 


from this same root see Ges. Lez. 5. v. WT, vary- 


ing in senses of to be holy, or (piel) to sanctify, asa 
priest, or to keep holy, as the Sabbath, and (pual) its 
passive; also Golil Lex. Arab. Lat. Ll agd. Bat. 1658, 


S. 0. rds. The derived feneei wm, a male 
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Almost any probable situation for Kadesh on the 
grounds of the Scriptural narrative is equally op- 
posed to the impression derived from the aspect of 
the region thereabouts. No spot perhaps, in the 
locality above indicated, could now be an eligible 
site for the host of the Israelites “ for many days.”’ 
Jerome speaks of it as a “desert in his day, and 
makes no allusion to any city there, although the 
tomb of Miriam, of which no modern traveller has 
found any vestige, had there its traditional site. 
It is possible that the great volume of water which 
in the rainy season sweeps by the great e-Jeid and 
other wadies into the S. W. corner of the Ghor, 
might, if duly husbanded, have once created an 
artificial oasis, of which, with the neglect of such 
industry, every trace has since been lost. But, as 
no attempt is made here to fix on a definite site 
for Kadesh as a city, it is enough to observe that 
the objection applies in nearly equal force to nearly 
all solutions of the question of which the Scriptural 
narrative admits. H. H. 


KAD’MIEL (ON*ST [who stands before 
God, i. e. his servant]: Ka3duita; [in Neh. vii. 43, 
Vat. KaBdind:} Cedmihel), one of the Levites who 
with his family returned trom Babylon with Zerub- 
babel, and apparently a representative of the de- 
scendants of Hodaviah, or, as he is elsewhere called, 
Hodevah or Judah (Izr. ii. 40; Neh. vii. 43). In 
the first attempt which was made to rebuild the 
Temple, Kadmiel and Jeshua, probably an elder 
meinber of the same house, were, together with 
their families, appointed by Zerubbabel to superin- 
tend the workmen, and officiated in the thanks- 
giving-service by which the laying of the foundation 
was solemnized (Ezr. iii. 9). His house took a 
prominent part in the confession of the people on 
the day of humiliation (Neh. ix. 4, 5), and with 
the other Levites joined the princes and priests in 
a solemn compact to separate themselves to walk 
in God's law (Neh. x. 9). In the parallel lists of 
1 Esdr. he is called CADMIEL. 


KAD™MONITES, THE (307217, &. e. 
“the Kadmonite" [dieller in the exst] 2 Tovs 
Keduwvaious; Alex. omits: Cedmoneus), a people 
named in Gen. xv. 19 only; one of the nations who 
at that time occupied the land promised to the 
descendants of Abram. The name is from a root 
Kedem, signifying “eastern,” and also “ancient "’ 
(Ges. 7hes. p. 1195). 

Bochart (Chan. i. 19; Phal. iv. 36) derives the 
Kadmonites from Cadmus, and further identifies 
them with the Hivites (whose place they fill in the 
above list of nations), on the ground that the 
Hivites occupied Mount Hermon, “the most east- 
erly part of Canaan.” But Hermon cannot be said 
to be on the east of Canaan, nor, if it were, did the 
Hivites live there so exclusively as to entitle them 
to an appellation derived from that circumstance 
(see vol. ii. p. 1082). It is more probable that the 
name Kadmonite in its one occurrence is a synonym 
for the BENE-KEDEM — the “children [sons] of 
the East,’ the general name which in the Bible 
appeirs to be given to the tribes which roved in the 


prostitute, fem. TROT, a harlot, does not appear 
to occur in the Arb. : it ‘ja to be referred to the notion 
of prostitution in honor of an idol, as the Syrians in 
that of Astarte. the Babylonians in that of Mylitta 
(Herod. i. 199}, and is conveyed In the Greek tepodavAos. 
{[pouatrr, vol. ii. p. 1128 a.) ‘This repulsive custom 
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great waste tracts on the east and southeast of 
Palestine. G. 


® The Kadmonites even at Hermon might be 
snid to be on the east as compared e¢. g. with the 
Zidonians on the west. * This name,’ says Thom- 
son, “is still preserved among the Nusairi\eh north 
of Tripoli, and they have a tradition that their 
ancestors were expelled from Valestine by Jashua. 
It is curious also that a fragment of this strange 
people still cling to their original home at 'Ain- 
Fit, Ziora, aud Ghijar, near the foot of Hermon. 
{ have repeatedly travelled among them in their 
own mountains, and many things in their phvsi- 
ognomy and manners gave me the idea that they 
were a remnant of the most ancient inhabitants of 
this country" (Land g Bock, i. 242). H. 


KAU'LAI [2 syl.] ake [perh. wif? one of 
God, his messenger, Ges.]: KaAAat; [Vat. Alex. 
FA.) omit; FA.8 XaAAai:] Celi), a priest in the 
days of Joiakim the son of Jeshua. [le was qne 
of the chiefs of the fathers, and represented the 
family of Sallai (Neh. xii. 20). 


KA’NAH (f73)) [reed or plice of reeds): 
Kay@ay; Alex. Kava: Cana), one of the places 
which formed the landmarks of the boundary of 
Asher; apparently next to Zidon-ral:lah, or “ great 
Zidon”’ (Josh. xix. 28 only). If this inference is 
correct, then Kanah can hardly be identified in the 
modern village Adana, six miles inland, not from 
Zidon, but from Tyre, nearly 20 miles south thereof. 
The identification, first proposed by Robinson (Bid 
Res. ii. 456), has been generally accepted by travel 
lers (Wilson, Leamds, ii. 230; Porter, Hunddbcak, 
395; Schwarz, 192; Van de Velde, i. 180). Van 
de Velde (i. 209) also treata it as the native place 
of the “ woman of Canaan” (yuvh Xavavaia) who 
cried after our Lord. But the former identification, 
not to speak of the latter — in which a connection 
is assumed between two words radically distinct — 
seenia untenable. An '.4in-Aanet is marked in the 
map of Van de Velde, about 8 miles S. E. of Sida 
(Zidon), close to the conspicuous village Jurjun, at 
which latter place Zidon lies full in view (Van de 
Velde, ii. 437). This at least answers more nearly 
the requirements of the text. But it is put forward 
as a mere conjecture, and must abide further in- 
vestigation. G. 


* That the village of L3LS mentioned by Rob- 
inson (Bibl. Res. ii. 456) and generally accepted br 
travellers, is the one referred to in Josh. xix. 28 
seenis probable for various reasons. Assuming 
BETEN (which see) to have been, as fuselus 
claims, eight miles east of Ptolemais, we must take 
our point of departure in giving the Loundaries of 
Asher (Josh. xix. 25) a little south of Achzil. or 
Ecdippa, the situation of which may be laid down 
with certainty. Passing by Helkath and Halli. the 
site of which is lost, we come to Beten on the nad 
southward toward Carmel. That Beten lay inlard 
might be imagined, inasmuch as the Asherites cid 
not drive out the inhabitants of the sea-coast from 
Achzib to Accho (Akka). The border then passed 





seems more suited to those populous and luxurious 
regions than to the hard, bare life of the desert. Asan 
example of eastern nomenclature travelling far west 
at an early period, Cadiz may perhaps be sugested 8° 
based upon Kadesh, apd carried to Sypwin by the 
Phoenicians. 


KANAH, THE RIVER 
southward to Achshaph, which is probably Hhaifir, 


Lars, of the present day (see ACHSHAPH). P. 
ing by Alammalek (cf. Wady el-Melik north of 
Carmel) and Amad and Misheal, two unknown 
sites, we come to Carmel. This fixes the direction 
of the route by which the border is designated. 
From this point the horder turns eastward, and at 
its junction with the lot of Zebulun its direction 
plainly turns northward, and passing places identi- 
fied with a degree of probability, it reaches Kana, 
and the border of the great Zidon. Now it is 
objected that Tyre is much nearer this Kana than 
Zidon. But it must be remembered that at this 
early period Zidon was probably greater than Tyre, 
and that the inhabitants of Tyre are themselves 
called Zidonians. It may have been, that at that 
period the territory of Zidon extended nearer to 
Kanah than it did in later times when Tyrian 
power had interposed between it and Zidon. In 
any case, the eastern border is simply said to have 
extended from Kanah even unto great Zidon. 

This does not make it necessary that the city 
walls should be understood, which supposition 
would be forbidden by the historical fact that the 
territory of Zidon remained unconquered ; and 
whether we suppose that the territory of Asher 
stretched to the northward of the parallel of Tyre, 
toward Zidon, or not, in either case it is inadmis- 
sible to extend it to the city gates, just as it is 
inadmissible to extend it (ver. 29) to the gates of 
Tyre itself. ‘The existence of the name Kanah, 
unchanged by centuries, in a spot having so many 
claims for recognition as the one intended (Josh. 
xix. 28), must fix the identification with a reason- 
able degree of certainty, and forestall the attempt 
to establish the site at the obscure ‘din Kana near 
Jerjun, S. E. of Saida. 

Van de Velde's attempt (i. 209) to establish this 
site as the place of birth of the * woman of Canaan ”’ 
is to be rejected on philolovical grounds. Xayvavaia 
is derivable fromm Xavady, not from Kaya. Further- 
more, for Xavavaia (Matt. xv. 22), Mark (vii. 26) 
has 2upodoivicca, designating race and nation- 
ality, not place of birth or residence. It would 
have been possible for a Jewess to have resided in 
Kana or be born there, but the Evangelist wishes 
to designate this woman as not a Jewess, but a 
foreigner, a Caunaaniless. G. E. P. 


KA’NAH, THE RIVER (772? Orta =the 


torrent or wady K.: XeAnavd, odouyt Kapavd: 
Alex. yeimappos Kava and papayé Kavac: Vallis 
arundineti), a stream falling into the Mediterranean, 
which formed the division between the territories 
of Ephraim and Manasseh, the former on the south, 
the latter on the north (Josh. xvi. 8, xvii. 9). No 
light appears to be thrown on its situation by the 
Ancient Versions or the Onomasticon. Dr. Robin- 
gon (iii. 135) identifies it “ without doubt’ with a 
wady, which taking its rise in the central moun- 
tains of Ephraim. near Akrabeh, some 7 miles S. E. 
of Nablus, croases the country and enters the sen 
just above Jaffa as Nahr el-Aujeh ; bearing during 
part of its course the name of Wady Kanah. But 
this, though perhaps sufficiently important to serve 
as a boundary between two tribes, and though the 
retention of the name is in its favor, is surely too 
far south to have been the boundary between 
Ephraim and Manasseh. The conjecture of Schwarz 
(51) is more plausible — that it is a wady which 
eomniences west of and close to Nablus, at ’ Ain el- 
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Khassab, and falls into the sea as Nahr Falaik, 


_|and which bears also the name of Wady al-Khassab 


— the reedy stream. This has its more northerly 
position in its favor, and also the agreement in 
signification of the names (Kanah meaning also 
reedy). But it should not be forgotten that the 
name Kihassab is borne by a large tract of the 
maritime plain at this part (Stanley, S. ¢ P. 260) 
Porter pronounces for N. Akidar, close below 
Ceesares. G. 


* KAPER or CAPER (from xdwwapis and 
in Lat. capparis). Many suppose this fruit or plant 


to be meant in Eccles. xii. 5 by 1 TYAN, “the 
caper,'’ instead of ‘desire’ (A. V.). “The word 
occurs only in that passage. The meaning then is 
that, as one of the signs and effects of old age, the | 
caper (accustomed to be eaten for its stimulating 
properties) shall at length lose its power to excite 
the appetite of the aged or restore to them their 
lost vigor. The article in the Hebrew (as above) 
and the verb's semi-figurative sense (MEA, “ ghall 
break’ sc. its compact or promise) favor this ex- 
planation. Celsius (//ierod. i. 209 ff.) mentions 
some of the authorities in support of this view. 
Prof. Stuart adopts it (Commentary on Ecclesiastes, 
p. 327 f.); also Hitzig, Handb. zum A. T. vii. p. 
213. It is the translation of the Sept., Syr., and 
Vulg. See Winer, Reale. i. 650. The caper 
(written also kapper) is very abundant in Palestine. 
It “is always pendant or trailing on the ground. 
The stems have short recurved spines below the 
junction of each leaf. The leaves are oval, of a 
glossy green, and in the warmer situations are ever- 
green. The blossom is very open, loose, and white, 
with many long lilac anthers. The fruit is a large 
pod, about the size and shape of a walnut. It is 
the bud of the flower that is pickled and exported 
as a sauce.” (Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the Bible, 
p- 458.) H. 


KARE’AH (I) [bald-head]: Kdpne: 
Caree), the father of Johanan and Jonathan, who 
supported Gedaliah's authority and avenged his 
murder (Jer. xl. 8, 13, 15, 16, xli. 11, 13, 14, 16, 
xlii. 1, 8, xliii. 2, 4, 5). He is elsewhere called 
CAREAH. 


KARKA/’A (with the def. article, D7 
[bottom, foundation]: Kd8ns, in both MSS. ; 
Symm. translating, aos: Carcaa), one of the 
landmarks on the south boundary of the tribe of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 3), and therefore of the Holy 
Land itself. It lay between Addar and Azgmon, 
Azmon being the next point to the Mediterranean 
(Wady el-Arish). Karkaa, however, is not found 
in the specification of the boundary in Num. xxxiv., 
and it is worth notice that while in Joshua the line 


is said to make a detour (220) to Karkaa, in 
Numbers it runs to Azmon. Nor does the name 
occur in the subsequent lists of the southern cities 
in Josh. xv. 2]-82, or xix. 2-8, or in Neh. xi. 28, 
&c. Eusebius (Onomasticon, 'Anapxd) perhaps 
speaks of it as then existing (xéun érrly), but at 
any rate no subsequent traveller or geographer ap- 
pears to have mentioned it. G. 


KAR ‘KOR (with the def. article, "77 


[ foundation, Ges.; or perh. flat and soft ground, 
Dietr.]: Kapxdp; Alex. Kapxa: Vulg. translating, 
requiescebant), the place in which the remnant of 
the host of Zebab aud Zalmunna which had escaped 
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the rout of the Jordan Valley were encamped, when 
Gideon burst upon and again dispersed them (Judg. 
wiii. 10). It must have been on the east of the 
lordan, beyond the district of the towns, in the 
vpen wastes inhabited by the nomad tribes — 
“them that dwelt in tents on the east of Nobah 
and Jogbehah”’ (ver. 11). But it is difficult to 
believe that it can have been so far to the south as 
it is placed by Eusebius and Jerome ( Onumast. 
Kapxd and “ Carcar"’), namely one day's journey 
(about 15 miles) north of Petra, where in their 
time stood the fortress of Carcaria, as in ours the 
castle of Kerek el-Shoduk (Burckhardt, 19 Aug. 
1812). The name is somewhat similar to that of 
CHARACA, or Charax, a place on the east of the 
Jordan, mentioned once in the Maccabean history ; 
but there is nothing to be said either for or against 
the identification of the two. 

If Aunawat be KENATH, on which Nobah be- 
stowed his own name (with the usual fate of such 
innovations in Palestine), then we should look for 
Karkor in the desert to the east of that place: 
which is quite far enough from the Jordan Valley, 
the scene of the first encounter, to justify both 
-osephus’s expression, wuppa woAv (Ant. vii. 6, 
§ 5), and the careless “ security ”’ of the Midianites. 
Kut no traces of such a name have yet been dis- 
covered in that direction, or any other than that 
above mentioned. G. 


KARTAH (AAA [city]: 4 Kd3ns; Alex. 
Kap@a: Cartha), a town of Zebulun, which with 
its ‘suburbs ’’ was allotted to the Merarite Levites 
(Josh. xxi. 384). It is not mentioned either in the 
general list of the towns of this tribe (xix. 10-16), 
or in the parallel catalogue of Levitical cities in 
1 Chr. vi., nor does it appear to have been recog- 
nized since. G. 

* Van de Velde inserts a Tell Kirdany on his 
Map of Palestine, in the plain a little inland from 
Khaifa. He speaks of this ag probably the Kartah 
of Josh. xxi. 384.“ An ancient mill and numerous 
old building stones '’ mark the site. (Syr. f Pal. 
iL. 289.) H. 


KARTAN (JEN? [double city]: @eupcr; 
Alex. Noexpoy; [Comp. Ald. Kap@dy:] Carthan), 
a city of Naphtali, allotted with 4 its “ suburbs "* to 
the Gershonite Levites (Josh. xxi. 32). In the 
parallel list of 1 Chr. vi. the name appears in the 
more expanded form of KinJATHAIM (ver. 76), of 
which Kartan may be either a provincialism or 
contraction. A similar change is observable in 
Dothan and Dothaim. The LXX. evidently had a 
different Hebrew text from the present. G. 

KATTATH ( wey [small or young]: Kea- 
ravd0; Alex. Karra@: Catheth), one of the cities 
of the tribe of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 15). It is not 
mentioned in the Onomasticon. Schwarz (172) 
reports that in the Jerusalem Megillah, Kattath 
‘is anid to be the modern Katunith,’’ which he 
geeks to identify with Kana el-Jelil, — most probably 
the CANA OF GALILEE of the N. T.,— 5 miles 
north of Sefurieh, partly on the ground that Cana 
is given in the Syriac as Kutna, and partly for 
other but not very palpable reasons. G. 


KE’DAR (7/7, black skin, black- skinned 
man, Ges.: Knddp: Cedar), the second in order 





2 DET. Comp. usage of Arabic, B2y5. 
Karvyeh. 


KEDAR 


of the sons of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 13: 1 Chr. $ 
29), and the name of a great tribe of the Arala 
settled on the northwest of the peninsula and the 
confines of Palestine. This tribe seems to have 
been, with Tema, the chief representative of Ish- 
mael's sons in the western portion of the land they 
originally peopled. The “glory of Kedar ’’ is ra 
corded by the prophet Isaiah (xxi. 13-17) in the 
burden upon Arabia; and its imporiance may also 
be inferred from the ‘ princes of Kedar,'* mentioned 
by Ez. (xxvii. 21), as wellas the pastora] character 
of thetribe: ‘“ Arabia, and all the princes of Kedar, 
they occupied with thee in lambs, and rams, and 
goats; in these [were they] thy merchants.” But 
this characteristic is maintained in several other 
remarkable passages. Jn (Cant.i. 5, the lack tents 
of Kedar, black like the goat's or camel's-hair tents 
of the modern Bedawee, are forcibly mentioned, 
“IT [am] black, but comely, O ye daughters of Jera- 
salem, as the tents of Kedar, as the curtains of Solo- 
mon.’’ In Is. Ix. 7, we find the “ flocks of Kedar,” 
together with the rams of Nebaioth; and in .Jer. xlix. 
28, “concerning Kedar, and concerning the king- 
doms of Hazor,” it is written, “ Arise ye, go up to 
Kedar, and spoil the men of the Fast (the BEX+-Kr- 
DEM]. Their tents and their flocks shall they take 
away; they shall take to themselves their tent-cur- 
tains, and all their vessels, and their camels’’ (28, 29). 
They appear also to have been, like the wandering 
tribes of the present day, ‘‘ archers" and “ mighty 
men” (Is. xxi. 17; comp. Ps. cxx. 5). That they 
also settled in villages or towns, we find from that 
magnificent passage of Isaiah (xlii. 11). * Let the 
wilderness and the cities thereof lift up (their voice], 
the villages (that) Kedar doth inhabit; let the 
inhabitants of the rock sing, let them sbont from 
the top of the mountains; ''—unless encampments 
are here intended. But dwelling in more perma- 
nent habitations than tents is just what we should 
expect from a far-stretching tribe such as Kedar 
certainly was, covering in their pasture-lands and 
watering places the western desert, settling on the 
borders of Palestine, and penetrating into the 
Arabian peninsula, where they were to be the fath- 
ers of a great nation. The archers and warrior 
of this tribe were probably engaged in many of the 
wars which the “men of the Fast” (of whom 
Kedar most likely formed a part) waged, in alli- 
ance with Midianites and others of the Bene-Ke 
dem, with Israel (see M. Caussin de Perceval’s 
Eesut, i. 180, 181, on the war of Gideon, etc.). The 
tribe seems to have been one of the most conspic- 
uous of al] the Ishmaelite tribes, and hence the 
Rabbins call the Arabians universally by this nan:e.® 

In Is. xxi. 17, the descendants of Kedar are 
called the Bene- Kedar. 

Asa link between Bible history and Moham- 
madan traditions, the tribe of Kedar is protal ly 
found in the people called the Cedrei by }'liny, on 
the confines of Arabia Petra to the south (V. 
v.11); but they have, since classical tinies, become 
merged into the Arab nation, of which so great a 
part must have sprung from them. In the Mo- 
hammadan traditions, Kedar ¢ is the ancestor of 
Mohammad; and through him, although the gen- 
ealogy is broken for many generations, the ances- 








6 Hence V7) yw, Rabbin. use of the Arabia 
language (Ges. Lex. ed. Tregelles). 
e Keydar, j!d 3. 
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KEDEMAH 


try of the latter from Ishmael is carried. (See 
Cauasin, /asct, i. 175 ff.) The descent of the 
bulk of the Arabs from Ishmael we have elsewhere 
shown to rest on indisputable. grounds.  [Isu- 
MAEL. ] E. 8. P. 


KED’EMAH (i197), i. e. eastward: Ked- 
pd (Alex. in 1 Chr. Ke8au): Cedma), the youngest 
of the sons of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 15; 1 Chr. i. 31). 


KED’EMOTH (in Deut. and Chron. MOI}; 


in Josh. fai=nip [beyinnings, origin]: Kedaucd, 
Baxedud0, 7 7] Acxuay, f Kudud0; (Vat. in Josh. 
xiii. Baxedyw8, in 1 Chr. Ka8aums;] Alex. Ked- 
pwd, Kednuw0, Tedowr, Kaundwd: Cademoth, 
Cedimoth (/ethsun]), one of the towns in the dis- 
trict east of the Lead Sea allotted to the tribe of 
Reuben (Josh. xiii. 18); given with its “suburbs "’ 
to the Merarite Levites (Josh. xxi. 37; 1 Chr. vi. 
79; in the former of these passages the name, with 
the rest of the verses 36 and J7, is omitted from 
the Rec. Hebrew Text, and from. the Vulg.). = It 
possibly conferred its name on the * wilderness, 
or uncultivated pasture land (éMidbar), of Kede- 
moth,’ in which Israel was encamped when Moses 
asked permission of Sihon to pass through the 
country of the Amorites; althouvh, if Kedemoth 
be treated as a Hebrew word, and translated  East- 
ern,’ the same circumstance may have given its 
name both to the city and the district. And this 
is more probably the case, since * Aroer on the 
brink of the torrent Arnon" is mentioned as the 
extreme (south) limit of Sihon’s kingdom and of 
the territory of Reuben, and the north limit of 
Moab, Kedemoth, Jahazah, Heshbon, and other 
towns, being apparently north of it (Josh. xiii. 16, 
&c.), while the wilderness of Kedemoth was cer- 
tainly outside the territory of Sihon (Deut. ii. 26, 
27, &c.), and therefore south of the Arnon. This 
is supported by the terms of Num. xxi. 23, from 
which it would appear as if Sihon had come out of 
his territory into the wilderness; although on the 
other hand, from the fact of Jahez (or Jahazah) 
being said to be “in the wilderness’? (Num. xxi. 
23), it seems doubtful whether the towns named in 
Josh. xiii. 16-21 were all north of Arnon. As in 
other cases we must await further investigation on 
the east of the Dead Sea. The place is but cas- 
ually mentioned in the QOnomasticun (+ Cade- 
moth"), but yet so as to imply a distinction be- 
tween the town and the wilderness. No other 
traveller appears to have noticed it. (See Ewald, 
Gesch. ii. 271.) [JAnAz.] 


KE’DESH (W iQ): the name borne by three 
cities in Palestine. 
L. (Kddns; Alex. Kedes: 


a Some of the variations in the LXX. are remark- 
able. In Judg. iv. 9, 10, Vat. has Kaéns, and Alex. 
KecSes ; but in ver. 11, [and 1 Chr. vi. 76,] they both 
have Kedes. In 2 K. xv. 29 both have Keveg. In 
Jug. iv. and elsewhere, the Peshito Version has Recem- 
Naphtali for Kedesh, Recem being the name which in 
the Targums is commonly used for the Southern Ka- 
desh, K. Burnes. (See Stanley, S.§ P. 04 note.) 
b Tips Bnpsty mode. me TadcAaias tH¢ ave, Kede- 
ORS OV wOppw. . D. Michaelis (Orient. und Exeget. 
‘Bibliothek, a8, No. 84) argues strenuously for the 
identity of Beroth and Kedes in this passage with 
Berytus ( Beiriut)and Kedesh, near Emessa (see above) ; 
vut interesting and Ingenious as is the attempt, the 


Cades) in the ex- 
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treme south of Judah (Josh. xv. 23). Whether 
this is identical with Kadesh-Barnea, which was 
actually one of the points on the south boundary of 
the tribe (xv. 3; Num. xxxiv. 4), it is impossible to 
say. Against the identification is the difference of 
the name, — hardly likely to be altered if the 
famous Kadesh was intended, and the occurrence 
of the name elsewhere showing that it was of com- 
mon use. 

2. (KéSes; Alex. Kedee: Ceres), a city of Issa- 
char, which according to the catalogue of 1 Chr. 
vi. was allotted to the Gershonite Levites (ver. 72). 
In the parallel list (Josh. xxi. 28) the name is 
KisHon, one of the variations met with in these 
lists, for which it is impossible satisfactorily to ac- 
count. ‘The Kedesh mentioned among the cities 
whose kings were slain by Joshua (Josh. xii. 22), 
in company with Megiddo and Jokneam of Carmel, 
would seem to have been this city of Issachar, and 
not, as is commonly accepted, the northera place 
of the same name in Naphtali, the position of 
which in the catalogue would naturally have been 
with Hazor and ShimroneMeron. But this, though 
probable, is not conclusive. 


3. KEDESH (Kddes, Kddns, KéSes,2 Kevé(; 
Alex. also Ke:des: Cecdes): also KeprEsi LN GALI- 


nee (93D), i. eK. in theGalil:” 4 Kddns, 


[ete.] ev ri * TadsAala [Wat. -Aei]: Cedes in Gal- 
ikea): and once, Judg. iv. 6, KEDESH-NAPHTALI 


(Om) 12: Kd8ns NepOaal [Vat. -Acip, Alex 
~Aet}: Cedes Nephthali). One of the fortified 
cities of the tribe of Naphtali, named between Ha- 
zar and Ldrei (Josh. xix. 37); appointed as a city 
of refuge, and allotted with its ‘“ suburbe’’ to the 
Gershonite Levites (xx. 7, xxi. 32; 1 Chr. vi. 76). 
In Josephus's account of the northern wars of 
Joshua (Ant. v. 1, § 18), he apparently refets to it 
as marking the site of the battle of Merom, if 
Merom be intended under the form Beroth.” It 
was the residence of Barak (Judy. iv. 6), and there 
he and Deborah assembled the tribes of Zebulun 
and Naphtali before the conflict (9,10). Near it 
was the tree of Zaanannim, where was pitched the 
tent of the Kenites Heber and Jael, in which Sis- 
era met his death (ver. 11). It was probably, as 
its nume implies, a “holy¢ place '’ of great an- 
tiquity, which would explain its selection as one of 
the cities of refuge, and its being chosen by the 
prophetess as the spot at which to meet the war- 
riors of the tribes before the commencement of the 
struggle “for Jehovah against the mighty.’ It, 
was one of the places taken by Tiylath-Pileser in 
the reign of Pekah (Jos, Ant. ix. 11, § 1, Kudo; 
2 K. xv. 29); and here again it is mentioned in 
immediate connection with Hazor. Its next and 


conclusion cannot be tenable. 
paper in 1774, No. 116.) 


e Frem the root Wj), common to the Semitio 
languages (Gesenius, Thes. 1195, 8). Whether there 
was any difference of signification between Kadesh 
and Kedesh, does not seem at all clear. Gesenius - 
places the former in connection with a similar word 
whioh would seem to mean a person or thing devoted 
to the infamous rites of ancient heathen worship — 
* Scortum sacrum, idque masculum;” ‘ but he does 
not absolutely say that the bad force resided in the 
name of the place Kadesh.’? To Kedesh he gives a 
favorable interpretation —‘Sacrarium.’? The older 
interpreters, as Hiller and Simonis, do not recognis 
the distinction. 


(See also a subsequent 
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last: appearance in the Bible is as the scene of a 
battle between Jonathan Maccabeeus and the forces 
of Demetrius (1 Macc. xi. 63, 73, A. V. CADES; 
Jos. Ant. xiii. 5, § 6,7). After this time it is 
spoken of by Josephus (8. J. ii. 18, § 1; iv. 2, 
§ 3, xpds Kudvocois) as in the possession of the 
Tyrians — “a strong ialand @ village,’ well forti- 
fied, and with a great number of inhabitants: and 
he mentions that, during the siege of Ciscala, 
fitus removed his camp thither —a distance of 


about 7 miles, if the two places are correctly iden- 


tified — a movement which allowed John to make 
his escape. 

By Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. * Cedes "’) 
it is described as lying near Paneas, and 20 miles 
(Eusebius says 8 — 4— but this must be wrong) 
from Tyre, and as called Kudossos or Cidissus. 
Brocardus (Deser. ch. iv.) describes it, evidently 
from personal knowledge, as 4 leagues north of 
Safet, and as abounding in ruins. It was visited by 
the Jewish travellers, Benjamin of Tudela (A. vb. 
1170) and ha-Parchi (A. p. 1315). The former 
places it one day's, and the latter half-a-day’s, 
journey from Banias (Benj. of Tudela by Asher, i. 
82, ii. 109, 420). Making allowances for imper- 
fect knowledge and errors in transcription, there is 
a tolerable agreement between the above accounts, 
recognizable now that Dr. Robinson has with 
great probability identified the spot. ‘This he has 
done at Kades, a village situated on the western 
edge of the basin of the Ard el-//uleh, the great 
depressed basin or tract through which the Jordan 
makes its way into the Sea of Merom. Kades 
lies 10 English miles N. of Sufcd, 4 to the N. W. 
of the upper part of the Sea of Merom, and 12 or 13 
S. of Banias. The village itself “is situated on 
a rather high ridye, jutting out from the western 
hills, and overlooking a small green vale or basin. 
- « - Its site is a splendid one, well watered 
and surrounded by fertile plains.” There are 
numerous sarcophagi, and other ancient remains 
(Rob. iii. 366-68; see also Van de Velde, ii. 417; 
Stanley, 365, 390).° 

In the Greek (KuSiws) and Syriac (Kedesh de 
Naphiak) texts of Tob. i. 2,— though not in the 
Vulgate or A. V., — Kedesh is introduced as the 
birthplace of Tobias. The text is exceedingly cor- 
rupt, but some little support is Jent to this reading 
by the Vulgate, which, although omitting Kedesh, 
mentions Safed — “ post viam quse ducit ad Occi- 
dentem, in sinistro habens civitatem Saphet.” 

The name Kedesh exists much farther north than 
the possessions of Naphtali would appear to have 
extended, attached to a lake of considerable size on 
the Orontes, a few miles south of //ums, the ancient 
Emessa (Rob. iii. 549; Thomson, in Ritter, Damas- 
cus, 1002, 1004). The lake was well known under 
that name to the Arabic geographers (see, besides 


@ Thomson (Land and Book, ch. xix.) has some 
strange comments on this passage. He has taken 
Whiston’s translation of pecoyeios — “ Mediterran- 
ean  — as referring to the Mediterranean Sea! and has 
drawn his inferences accordingly. 

b * We have an interesting description of the site 
and ruins of this Kadesh in Porter's Giant Cites, etc. 
p. 270 ff. He regards the sculptures on the sarcophagi 
as Grecian or Roman ; whereas Tristram (Land of Is- 
rael, 2ded., p. 682) thinks they were probably Jewish. 
They “were covercd with wreaths,” says the latter, 

. but we could not make out any figures.” H. 


¢ The name may possibly be derived from remp, 


KEILAH 


the authorities quoted by Robinson, Abulfeda ir 
Schultens’ /ndex Geogr., ‘ Fluvius Orontes" and 
“Kudsum'"’), and they connect it in part with 
Alexander the Great. But this and the origin of 
the name are alike uncertain. At the lower end 
of the lake is an island which, as already remarked, 
is possibly the site of Ketesh, the capture of which 
by Sethee I. is preserved in the records of that 
Egyptian king. [JERUSALEM, vol. ii. p. 128], 
note c.] G. 


KEHELATHAH (70017 [assembly, of 
congregation]: MaxeAadé; [Alex. Masedaé:] 
Ceelatha), a desert encampment of the Israelites 


(Num. xxxiii. 22, 23), of which nothing is known. 
H. H. 


KEI'LAH [3 syl.} (2°Y7, but in 1 Sam. 


xxiii. 5, PIOD|) (citadel, fortress, Sim. Ges]: 
Keiadu, 4 Keiad; [Vat.] Alex. Kee:aa [ Vat. once 
Kee:Aau}; Joseph. KfAAa, and the people of Ki- 
Aavol and of KiAAtra:: Cetla: Luth. Kegila),s 
city of the Shefelsh or lowland district of Judah, 
named, in company with Nrzi8 and MARESHAH, 
in the next group to the Philistine cities (Josh. xv. 
44). Its main interest consists in its connection 
with David. He rescued it from an attack of the 
Philistines, who had fallen upon the town at the 
beginning of the harvest (Josh. Ant. vi. 13, § 1), 
plundered the corn from its threshing-floor, and 
driven off the cattle (1 Sam. xxiii. 1). The prey 
was recovered by David (2-5), who then remained in 
the city till the completion of the in-gathering. It 
was then a fortified place,? with walls, gates, and 
bars (1 Sam. xxiii. 7, and Joseph.). During this 
time the massacre of Nob was perpetrated, and 
Keilah became the repository of the sacred Ephod, 
which Abiathar the priest, the sole survivor, had 
carried off with him (ver. 6). But it was not 
destined long to enjoy the presence of these Lrave 
and hallowed inmates, nor indeed was it worthy of 
such good fortune, for the inhabitants soon plotted 
David’s betrayal to Saul, then on his road to besieze 
the place. Of this intention David was warmed by 
Divine intimation. He therefore left (1 Sam. xxiii. 
7-13). 

It will be observed that the word Baali is used 
hy David to denote the inhabitants of Keilah, in 
this passage (vv. 11, 12; A. V. “ men ’'): possibly 
pointing to the existence of Canaanites in the place 
[BAAL, vol. i. p. 207 6]. 

We catch only one more glimpse of the town, in 
the tines after the Captivity, when Hashaliah, the 
ruler of one half the district of Keilah (or whatever 
the word Pelec, A. V., * part,’ may mean), and 
Bavai ben-Henadad, ruler of the other half, assisted 
Nehemiah in the repair of the wall of Jerusalem 
(Neh. iii. 17, 18). Keilah appears to have leen 
a congregation, with the local suffix 77, which many 
of these names carry. Compare the name of another 


place of encampment, none, which appears to 
be from the same root, ° 

d This is said by Gesenius and others to be the dg- 
pification of the name “ Keilah.” If this be ro. there 
would almost appear to be a reference to this and the 
contemporary circumstances of David's life, in Ps 
xxxi.; pot only in the expression (ver. 21), " marvel- 


ous kindness tn a strong city” (MVH 3), bat 
also in ver. 8, and in the general tenor of the Psalm. 





KELAIAH 


known to Eusebius and Jerome. They describe it 
in the Onumnsficon as existing under the name 
Kyad, or Ceila, on the road from Eleutheropolis to 
Hebron, at 8 miles distance from the former. In 
the map of Lieut. Van de Velde (1858), the name 
Kila occurs attached to a site with ruins, on the 
‘lower road from Beit Jibrin to Hebron, at very 
neurly the right distance from B. Jibrin (almost 
certainly Eleutheropolis). and in the neighborhood 
of Beit Niusib (Nezib) and Maresa (Mareshah). 
The name was only reported to Lieut. V. (see his 
Memoir, p. 328), but it has been since visited by 
the indefatizable Tobler, who completely confirms 
the identification, merely remarking that Kile is 
placed a little too far south on the map. Thus 
another is added to the list of places which, though 
specified as in the “lowland,” are yet actually found 
in the mountains: a puzzling fact in our present 
ignorance of the principles of the ancient boundaries. 
[JipHTAH; JUDAH, p. 1490 6.] 

In the 4th century a tradition existed that the 
prophet Habbakuk was buried at Keilah ( Onomis- 
ticun, **Ceila;’"? Nicephorus, //. E. xii. 48; Cas- 
siodorus, in Sozomen, A. £. vii. 29); but another 
tradition gives that honor to HUKKOK. 

In 1 Chr. iv. 19, * KEILAH THE GARMITE"’ is 
mentioned, apparently — though it is impossible to 
say with certainty — as a descendant of the great 
Caleb (ver. 15). But the passage is extremely 
obscure, and there is no apparent connection with 
the town Keilah. G. 


KELATIAH [3 syl] (729 [dwarf] : 
KoAla; Alex. KwAaa: [Vat.] FA. Koreca: Celitin) 
= Keuira (Ezr. x. 23). In the parallel list of 1 
Eadr. his name appears as CoLtus. 


KELITA (N°) [dwarf]: Kealras, 
(Wat. FA KwAcev, FA. KwArrai] Kaderdy in 
Neh. x. 10 [Vat. FA.! omit]: Celita ; Calta in 
Ezr. x. 23), one of the Levites who returned from 
the Captivity with Ezra, and had intermarried with 
the people of the land (Ezr. x. 23). In company 
with the other Levites he assisted Ezra in expound- 
ing the law (Neh. viii. 7), and entered into a solemn 
league and covenant to follow the law of God, and 
separate from admixture with foreign nations (Neh. 
x. 10). He is also called KELAIAH, and in the 
parallel list of 1 Esdr. his name appears as 
CALITAS. 


KEMU’EL (ONY)? [assembly of God] : 
Kayouha: Camuel). 1. ‘The son of Nahor by 
Milcah, and father of Aram, whom Ewald (Gesch. 
i. 414, note) identifies with Ram of Job xxxii. 2, to 
whose family Elihu belonged (Gen. xxii. 21). 

2. The son of Shiphtan, and prince of the tribe 
of Ephraim; one of the twelve men appointed by 
Moses to divide the land of Canaan among the 
tribes (Num. xxxiv. 2+). 

3. [Vat. Sanouna.] A Levite, father of Hash- 
abiah, prince of the tribe in the reign of David 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 17). 

KENAN (3352 [possession]: Kaivay: 
Cuinan) = CAINAN the son of Enos (1 Chr. i. 2), 


whose name is also correctly given in this form in 
the margin of Gen. v. 9. 








@ This is Jerome’s correction of Eusebius, who gives 
17 — manifestly wrong, as the whole distance between 
Hebron and Beit-Jibrin is not more than 15 Roman 
miles. : 

> This passage is erroneously translated in the A. V. 
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KE/NATH (119) [possession]: 4 Kad@, Alex. 
n Kaavad; in Chron. both MSS. [rather, Rom 
Alex.) Kavdé, [Vat. Kavaaé:}] Chunath, Canath), 
one of the cities on the east of Jordan, with ite 
“ daughter-towns " (A. V. “villages '’) taken pos- 
session of by a certain NoBAn, who then called it 
by his own name (Num. xxxii. 42). At a later 
period these towns, with those of Jair, were recap- 
tured by Geshur and Aram (1 Chr. ii. 23°). In 
the days of Eusebius (Qnum. “ Canath’’) it was 
still called Kanatha, and he speaks of it as “4 
village of Arabia . . . . near Buzra."’ Its site has 
been recovered with tolerable certainty in our own 
times at Kencodt, a ruined town at the southern 
extremity of the Jejuh, about 20 miles N. of 
Basrah, which was first visited by Burckhardt in 
1810 (Syria, 83-86), and more recently by Porter 
(Damascus, ii. 87-115; Handbk. 512-14), the latter 
of whom gives a lengthened description apd identi- 
fication of the place. The suggestion that Aenarodt 
was Kenath seems, however, to have been first made 
by Gesenius in his notes to Burckhardt (A. D. 1823, 
p. 505). Another Kenawat is marked on Van de 
Velde's map, about 10 miles farther to the west. 


The name furnishes an interesting example of 
the permanence of an original appellation. NoBAH, 
though conferred by the conqueror, and apparently 
at one time the received name of the spot (Judg. 
viii. 11), has long since given way to the older 
title. Compare ACCHO, KIRJATIH-ARBA, ete. 


KE/NAZ (13) [chase, hunting]: Kevé(; (Alex. 
in Judg. i. 13, Kevey; in 1 Chr. i. 36, Kefe6?] 
Cenez). 1. Son of Eliphaz, the son of Esau. Ile 
was one of the dukes of Edom, according to both 
lists, that in Gen. xxxvi. 15, 42, and that in 1 Chr. 
i. 53, and the founder of a tribe or family, who 
were called from him Kenezites (Josh. xiv. 14, &c.). 
Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, and Othniel, were 
the two most remarkable of his descendants. 
(CALEB. } 

2. [Keve(t (Vat. Xeve(er), Keve¢.] One of the 
same family, a grandson of Caleb, according to 1 
Chr. iv. [13,] 15, where, however, the Hebrew text 
is corrupt. Another name has possibly fallen out 
before Kenaz. A. C. H. 


KEN’EZITE (written KEN’IZZITE, A. V. 


Gen. xv. 19: S337): Keve(aios; [Alex. in Josh. 
xiv. 14, Keve(eos:] Cenezeus), an Edomitish tribe 
(Num. xxxii. 12; Josh. xiv. 6. 14). (KENAz.] 
It is difficult to account for the Kenezites existing 
as a tribe so early as before the birth of Isaac, as 
they appear to have done from Gen. xv. 19. If 
this tribe really existed then, und the enumeration 
of tribes in ver. 19-21 formed a part of what the 
Lord said to Abram, it can only be said, with 
Bochart (Phuleg, iv. 36), that these Kenezites are 
mentioned here only, that they had ceased to 
exist in the time of Moses and Joshua, and that 
nothing whatever is known of their origin or place 
of abode. But it is worth consideration whether 
the enumeration may not be a later explanatory 
addition by Moses or some later editor, and so these 
Kenezites be descendants of Kenaz, whose adoption 


It should be, ** And Geshur and Aram took the H:v- 
vothJair, with Kenath and her daughters, sixty cities.’ 
See Bertheau, Chronik; Zunz’s version ; Targum of 
Joseph, etc., etc. 
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into Israel took place in the time of Caleb, which 
was the reason of their insertion in this place. 
A. C. H. 


KE’NITE, THE, and KE’NITES, THE 
(S3°j2r7 and 3:7, i.e. “ the Kenite;” in Chron. 
EA; but in Num. xxiv. 22, and in Judg. iv. 


11 6, Ri Kain: of Kevaios, [5 Kevaios,] 6 
Kivaios, of Kivatoc [Vat. Ke:-, and 80 commonly 
Alex.]; [1 Sam. xxvii. 10, xxx. 29, 6 Keve(i, Vat. 
-(e1; Alex. 9 Knvei, o Kesvatos: Ceni, elsewhere] 
Cineus),@ a tribe or nation whose history is 
strangely interwoven with that of the chosen people. 
In the genealogical table of Gen. x. they do not 
appear. ‘The first mention of them is in company 
with the Kenizzites and Kadmonites, in the list of 
the nations who then occupied the Promised Land 
(Gen. xv. 19). Their orivin, therefore, like that 
of the two tribes just named, and of the Avvim 
(AvirEs),is hidden from us. But we may fairly 
infer that they were a branch of the larger nation 
of Mrip1an — from the fact that Jethro, the father 
of Moses's wife, who in the records of Exodus (see 
ii. 15, 16, iv. 19, &c.) is represented as dwelling in 
the land of Midian, and as priest or prince of that 
nation, is in the narrative of Judges (i. 16, iv. 11°) 
as distinctly suid to have been a Kenite. As 
Midianites they were therefore descended imme- 
diately from Abraham by his wife Keturah, and in 
this relationship and their connection with Moses 
we find the key to their continued alliance with 
Israel. The important services rendered by the 
sheikh of the Kenites to Moses during a time of 
great pressure and difficulty were rewarded by the 
latter with a promise of firm friendship between the 
two peoples — “ what goodness Jehovah shall do 
unto us, the same will we do to thee.’’ And this 
promise was gratefully remembered long after to 
the advantage of the Kenites (1 Sam. xv. 6). The 
connection then commenced lasted as firmly asa 
connection could last between a settled people like 
Israel and one whose tendencies were so ineradicably 
nomadic as the Kenites. They seem to have ac- 
companied the Hebrews during their wanderings. 
At any rate they were with then: at the time of 
their entrance on the Promised Land. Their en- 
campment — separate and distinct from the rest 
of the people — was within Balaam's view when he 
delivered his prophecy* (Num. xxiv. 21, 22), and 
we may infer that they assisted in the capture of 
Jericho,4 the “city of palm-trees’’ (Judg. i. 16; 
comp. 2 Chr. xxviii. 15}. But the wanderings of 
Israel over, they forsook the neighborhood of the 


@ Josephus gives the name Keveridses (Ant. v. 5, 
4); but in his notice of Saul’s expedition (vi. 7, § 3) 
he has 7d rey Xiaipcrwy €Ovog—the form in which 
he elsewhere gives that of the Shechemites. No ex- 
planation of this presents itself to the writer. The 
Targums of Onkelos, Jonathan, and Pseudojon. uni- 


formly render the Kenite by TIN) = Salmaite, 
poasibly because in the genealogy of Judah (1 Chr. fl. 
65) a branch of the Kenites come under Salma, son 
of Caleb. The same name is Introduced in the Samarit. 
Vers. before " the Kenite” in Gen. xv. 19 only. 

» This passage is incorrectly rendered in the A. V. 
It should be, “ And Heber the Kenite had severed 
himself from Kain of the children of Hobab, the father- 
in-law of Moses, and pitched,”’ ete. 

e If it be necessary to look for a Jiteral ° fulfill- 
wnent”’ of this sentence of Balaam's, we shall best find 
it 1 the accounts of the latter days of Jerusalem under 


KERCHIEFS 


towns, and betook themselves to freer air — to * the 
wilderness of Judah, which is to the south of Arad" 
(Judg. i. 16), where “they dwelt among the people” 
of the districte— the Amalekites who wandered 
in that dry region, and among whom they were 
living centuries later when Saul made his expe 
dition there (1 Sam. xv. 6). Their alliance with 
Israel at this later date is shown no less wy Saul's 
friendly warning than by David's feigned attack 
(xxvii. 10, and see xxx. 29). 

But one of the sheikhs of the tribe, Heber by 
name, had wandered north instead of south, and at 
the time of the great struggle between the north- 
ern tribes and Jabin king of Hazor, his tents were 
pitched under the tree of Zaanaim, near Kedesh 
(Judg. iv. 11). Heber was in alliance with both 
the contending parties, but in the hour of extrem- 
ity the ties of Llccd-relationship ard ancient 
companionship proved strongest, and Sisera fell a 
victim to the hammer and the nail of Jael. 

The most remarkable development of this peo- 
ple, exemplifying most completely their character- 
istics — their Bedouin hatred of the restraints of 
civilization, their fierce determination, their attach- 
ment to Israel, toxether with a peculiar semi-mo- 
nastic austerity not observable in their earlier pro- 
ceedings — is to Le found in the sect or family of the 
RECHABITES, founded by Rechab, or Jonadab his 
son, who cume prominently forward on more than 
one occasion in the later history. [J KHONADAB; 
RECHABITES. ] 

The founder of the family appears to have heen 
a certain Hammath (A. V. HEMATH), and a sip- 
gular testimony is furnished to the connection 
which existed between this tribe of Midianite wan- 
derers and the nation of Israel, by the fact that 
their name and descent are actually included in the 
genealogies of the great house of Judah (1 Chr 
li. 55). 

No further notices would seem to be extant of 
this interesting people. The name of Bu-Aam 
(abbreviated from Bene el-Kain), is mentioned by 
Ewald (Gesch. i. 337, nufe), as borne in compara- 
tively modern days by one of the tribes of the des- 
ert; but little or no inference can be drawn from 
such similarity in names. G. 


KEN’IZZITE ([Keve(aios: Cenezaus], Gen. 
av. 19. [KENEzITrE.] 


* KERCHIEFS, Ezek. xiii. 18,21 (YWTEDD: 
weptBdAaia: cervicalia) = coverings for the head, 
from the French couvrechef. The word appean 
in Chaucer us kererchef (Eastwood and Wrivht's 
Bible Word- Book, p. 281). [Heav-Dress.] H. 


Jehoiakim, when the Kenite Rechabites were so far 
*t wasted’ by the invading army of Assyria as to be 
driven to take refuge within the walls of the city,a 
step to which we may be sure nothing short of actual 
extremity could have forced these Children of the 
Desert. Whether " Asshur carried them away captive ” 
with the other inhabitants we are not told, but it is 
at least probable. 

d It has been pointed out under Hopas that one of 
the wadies opposite Jericho, the same by which, ac 
cording to the local tradition, the Bene-Israel descended 
to the Jordan, retains the name of Sto’erb, the Mussul- 
inan version of Hobab. 

€¢ A place named Krivag, possibly derived from the 
Rame root as the Kenites, is mentioned in the lists of 
the cities of “the south” of Judah. But there is 
nothing to imply any connection between the two 
[Kinag.) 


KEREN-HAPPUCH 


KE’REN-HAP’PUCH CASITA [ the 
painthorn): "Auadbalas [Vat. -@e.-, Sin. C -6:-, 
Alex. MadGeas} Képas: Cornustibi:), the young- 
est of the daughters of Job, born to him during 
the period of his reviving prusperity (Job xiii. 
14), and so called probably from her great beauty. 
The Vulyate has correctly rendered her name “ horn 
of antimony,” the pigment used by eastern ladies 
to culur their eyelashes; but the LAX., unless 
they bad a different reading, adopted a current ex- 
pression of their own age, without regard to strict 
accuracy, in representing Keren-happuch by ‘ the 
boru of Amalthwea,” or * horu of pleuty.’’ 


KE’RIOTH (VP), i.e. Keriyoth [cities]). 
l. (ai wéAeis; Alex. modus: Cartoth.) A name 
which occurs among the lists of the towns in the 
southern district of Judah (Josh. xv. 25).  Ac- 
cording to the A. V. (* Kerioth,¢ and Hezron "’), 
it denotes a distinct place fromm the name which 
follows it; but this separation is not in accordance 
with the accentuation of the Rec. Hebrew text, and 
is now generally abandoned (see Keil, Jusyi, ad 
loc., and Reland, Pakeslinu, pp. T0JU, 708, the ver- 
sionsof Zunz, Cahen, etc.), and the name taken as 
« Keriyoth-Hezron, which is Hazor,"’ i.e. its name 
before the conquest was Hazor, for which was atter- 
wards substituted Keriyoth-Hezron — the * cities 
of H.” 

Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. ii. 101), and Lieut. Van 
de Velde (ii. 82) propose to identify it with Kur- 
yelcin (‘the two cities’), a ruined site which 
stands about 10 miles S. from Hebron, and 3 froin 
Sain (Maon).? 

Kerivth furnishes one, and that perhaps the 
oldest and most usual, of the explanations pro- 
posed for the title “Iscariot,’’ and which are 
enunierated under JuDAS I[scARtoT, vol. ii. p. 
1495. But if Kerioth is to be read in conjuno- 
tion with Hezron, as stated above, anuther ditticulty 
is oe in the way of this explanation. 

. (Kapid0: Curioth.) A city of Moxb, named 
in rf dainuclaiions of Jeremiah — and there only 
— in company with Dibon, Beth-diblathaim, Beth- 
meon, I$ozrah, and other places “far and near "’ 
(Jer. xlviii. 24). None of the ancient interpreters 
appear to give any clew to the position of this 
place. By Mr. VPorter, however, it is unhesi- 
tutingly identified with Aurecyeh, a ruined town 
of some extent lying between Busrah and Sulkhad, 
in the southern part of the Maurin (Five Years 
ete. ii. 191-98; Handovok, pp. 523, 524). The chief 
argument in favor of this is the proximity of 
Kurciyeh to Busrah, which Mr. Porter accepts as 
identical with the BozRaAH of the same passage 
of Jeremiah. But there are some considerations 
which stand very much in the way of these identi- 
fications. Jeremiah is speaking (xlviii. 21) ex- 
pressly of the cities of the “ Mishor’’ (A. V. 
* plain-country "’), that is, the district of level 
downs east of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, which 
prubably answered in whole or in part to the Belka 
of the modern Arabs. In this region were situated 


@ Inthe A. V. of 1611 the punctuation was still 
gore marked — “and Kerioth: and Hezron, which is 
Hazor.”” This agrees with the version of Junius and 
Tremellius — “et Kerijothae (Chetzron ea est Chat- 
wor), and with that of Luther.  Castellio, on the 
other hand, has * Cariothesrop, que alias Hasor.” 

6 © This is a ditferenc place from the ruins and cave 
of Kahtirettin, near Tekoa (which see), about 2 hours 
goutheust of Bethlehem. The names are somewhat 
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Heshbon, Dibon, Elealeh, Beth-meon, Kir-heres — 
the only places named in the passaze in question, the 
positions of which are known with certainty. ‘lhe 
most northern of these (Heshbbon) is not further 
north than the upper end of the Dead Sea; the 
most southern (Kir) lay near ita lower extremity 
Nor is there anything in the parallel denunciation 
of Moab by Isaiah (ch. xvi.) to indicate that the 
limits of Moab extended further to the north. But 
Busrah and Kureiyeh are vo less than 6U miles to 
the N. N. E. of Heshbon itself, bevond the Jimits 
even of the modern Belka (see Kiepert’s nmiap te 
Wetzatein's Huuran und die Truchonen, 1860), 
and in a country of an entirely opposite character 
from the “ flat downs, of smooth and even turf *’ 
which characterize that district — a savaye and 
forbidding aspect... nothing but stones and 
jagged black rocks . . . the whole country around 
Kureiyeh covered with heaps of loose stones,"’ etc. 
(Vorter, ii. 189, 193). A more plausible identifi- 
cation would be Kureiynt, at the western foot of 
Jebel Altavus, and but a short distance from either 
Dibon, Beth-meon, or Heshbun. 

But on the other hand it should not be over- 
looked that Jeremiah uses the expression “ far and 
near"’ (ver. 24), and also that if Busrak and 
Kureiyeh are not Bozrah and Kerioth, thuse im- 
portant places have apparently flourished without 
any notice from the sacred writers. This is one 
of the poiuts which further investigation by com- 
petent persons, east of the Jordan, may probably 
set at rest. 

Kerioth occurs in the A. V., also in ver. 41. 
Here however it bears the definite article 


(PINT: Alex. Axxapiw8; [ Vat. FA. Axna- 
pwr: | Curioth), and would appear to signify not 
any one definite place, but “the cities of Moab” 
— as may also be the case with the same word in 
Amos ii. 2. [Kirrtorn.]} G. 


KE’ROS (O72 [wearer's comb]: Kdd8ns ; 


Alex. Knpaos in Kzr. ii. 44; OW}2: Kipds: (Vat. 
Keipa, F'A.} Alex. Ke:pas in Neh. vii. 47: Ceros), 


one of the Nethinim, whose descendants returned 
with Zerubbabel. 


KET’TLE (TV: adBns: culdaria), @ ves- 
sel for culinary or sacrificial purposes (1 Sam. ii. 
14). The Hebrew word is also rendered “ basket ” 
in Jer. xxiv. 2, “caldron’’ in 2 Chr. xxxv. 13, and 
“pot” in Job xli. 20. [Caupron.] H. W. P. 


KETU’RAH (AIA, incense, Ges.: Xer- 


toupa: Cetura), the wife whom Abraham * add- 
ed and took”’’ (A. V. “again took’’) besides, or 
after the death of, Sarah (Gen. xxv. 1; 1 Chr. i. 
32). Gesenius and others adopt the theory that 
Abraham took Keturah after Sarah's death; but 
probability seems against it (compare Gen. xvii. 
17, xviii. 11; Rom. iv. 19; and Heb. xi. 12), and 
we incline to the belief that the passave commen- 
cing with xxv. 1, and comprising perhaps the whole 
chapter, or at least as far as ver. 10, is placed out 





alike, but that is accidental KXhitreitfin is so called 
from a celebrated munk Chariton, who a. p. 340-350 
occupled the cave as a /aura or monastery, which it 
continued to be for ages. The name is given also to 
the adjacent Wady, and to a fountain and a little vil- 
lage. See Tobler’s Denkblatter aus Jerusalem, p. 681, 
and Sepp's Jerusalem und das hetl. Land, i. 529. U. 
¢ So Ewald, Propheten, “ Die Stiidto Moabs.” 
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of its chronolovical sequence in order not to break 
the main narrative; and that Abraham took Ketu- 
rah during Sarah's lifetime. That she was, strictly 
speaking, his wife, is also very uncertain. The He- 
brew word so translated in this place in the A. V., 
and by many scholars, is /s/dh,2 of which the 
first meaning given by Gesenius is “a woman, of 
every age and condition, whether married or not; ”’ 
and although it is commonly used with the signifi- 
cation of “ wife,’’ as opposed to handmaid, in Gen. 
xxx. 4, it oecurs with the signification of concu- 
bine, “and she gave him Bilhah her handmaid to 
wife.” In the record in 1 Chr. i. 32, Keturah is 
called a “concubine,” and it is also said, in the 
two verses immediately following the genealogy of 
Keturah, that “ Abraham gave all that be had 
unto [saac. But unto the sons of the concubines, 
which Abraham had, Abraham gave gifts, and sent 
them away from Isaac his son, while he yet lived, 
eastward, unto the east country "’ (Gen. xxv. 5, 6). 
Except Hagar, Keturah is the only person men- 
tioned to whom this passage can relate; and in 
confirmation of this supposition we find strong 
evidence of a wide spread of the tribes sprung from 
Keturah, bearing the names of her sons, as we have 
mentioned in other articles. ‘These sons were 
“ Zimran, and Jokshan, and Medan, and Midian, 
and Ishbak, and Shuah ” (ver. 2); besides the sons 
and grandsons of Jokshan, and the sons of Midian. 
They evidently crossed the desert to the Persian 
Gulf and occupied the whole intermediate country, 
where traces of their names are frequent, while 
Midian extended south into the peninsula of Ara- 
bia Proper. The elder branch of the “sons of the 
concubines,’ however, was that of Ishmael. He 
hag ever stood as the representative of the bond- 
woman’s sons; and as such his name has become 
generaily applied by the Arabs to all the Abra- 
hamic settlers north of the Peninsula — besides 
the great Islimaelite element of the nation. 

In searching the works of Arab writers for any 
information respecting these tribes, we must be 
contented to find them named as Abrahamic, or 
even Ishmaelite, for under the latter appellation 
almost all the former are confounded by their de- 
scendants. Keturah® herself is by them men- 
tioned very rarely and vaguely, and evidently only 
in quoting from a rabbinical writer. (In the 
Kamoos the name is said to be that of the Turks, 
and that of a young girl (or slave) of Abraham; 
and, it is added, her descendants are the Turks!) 
M. Caussin de Perceval (#ssci, i. 179) has en- 
deavored to identify her with the name of a tribe 
of the Amalekites (the 1st Amalek) called Katoora,¢ 
but his urguments are not of any weight. They 
rest on a weak etymology, and are contradicted by 
the statements of Arab authors as well as by the 
fact that the early tribes of Arabia (of which is 
Katoora) have not, with the single exception of 
Aimalek, been identified with any historical names; 
while the exception of Amalek is that of an ap- 
parently aboriginal people whose name is recorded 
in the Bible; and there are reasons for supposing 
that these early tribes were aboriginal. 

E. S. P. 


@ * Dr. Thomson describes the lock and key in use 
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KEY (MAD, fron FUND, “to open,” 
Ges. p. 1138: xAels: clavis). The key of a nw 
tive oriental lock is a piece of wood, from 7 inches 
to 2 feet in length, fitted with wires or short nails, 
which, being inserted laterally into the hollow bolt 
which serves as a lock, raises other pins within the 
staple so as to allow the bolt to be drawn back. 
But it is not difticult to open a lock of this kind 
even without a key. namely, with the finger dipped 
in paste or other adhesive substance. The passage, 
Cant. v. 4, 5, is thus probably explained (Harmer, 
Obs. iii. 81; vol. i. 894, ed. Clarke; Rauwolff, ap. 
Ray, Trav. ti. 17). [Lock.] The key, so vb- 
vious a symbol of authority, both in ancient and 
modern times, is named more than once in the 
Bible, especially Is. xxii. 22, passage to which 
allusion is probably made in Rev. iii. 7. The ex- 
pression “ bearing the key on the shoulder” is 
thus a phrase used, sometimes perhaps in the lit- 
eral sense, to denote possession of office; but there 
seems no reason to suppose, with Grotius, any 
figure of a key embroidered on the garment of the 
ottice-bearer (see Is. ix.6).¢ In Talmudic phrase- 
ology the Almighty was represented as «holding 
the keys" of various operations of nature, e. y. 
rain, death, etc., . €. exercising dominion over 
them. The delivery of the key is therefore an act 
expressive of authority conferred, and the posses- 
sion of it implies authority of some kind beld by 
the receiver. The term “chamberlain,” an_otticer 
whose mark of office is sometimes in modern times 
an actual key, is explained under Eunucn (Grotius, 
Calmet, Knobel, on Is. xxii. 22; Hammond: 
Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr.; De Wette on Matt. xvi. 
19; Carpzov on Goodwin, 3foses and Aaron, pp. 
141, 6382; Dict. of Antig. art. “Matrimonium;” 
Ovid, Fast. i. 99, 118, 125, 139; Hofmann, Lez. 
**Camerarius;'’ Chambers, Dict. * Chamberlain; ” 
Reland, Ant. Hebr. ii. 8, 5). H. W. P. 





Iron Key. (From Thebes.) 


KEZI’A (TY) [cassia]: Kaola; Ale. 
Kaocia: Cassia), the second of the daughters of 
Job, born to him after his recovery (Job xiii. 14). 


KE’ZIZ, THE VALLEY OF (r= 


erty) > Auexagls [Vat. -ceis}; Alex. Apexxageis: 
Vallis Casis), one of the “cities ’’ of Benjamin 
(Josh. xviii. 21). That it was the eastern border 
of the tribe is evident from its mention in com- 
pany with BETH-HOGLAH and BETH-HA-A RARAH. 
The name does not reappear in the O. T., but it 
is possibly intended under the corrupted form 
BetnH-sast, in 1 Mace. ix. 62, 64. The name. if 
Hebrew, is derivable from a root meaning to cut of 
(Ges. Thes. 1229; Simonis, Onom. 70). Is it pow 
sible that it can have any connection with the gen- 
among the modern Syrians (Land and Book, i. 46 f.! 
The key is often © Jarge enough for a stout club,” and 
the lock and key together are " almost a load to carry.” 
Many of the locks are on the tnside of the doors. Te 
unlock them, the owner thrusts bix arm through a 
hole for that purpose, and thus inserts the kev. The 
allusion in Cant. iv. 4, 6, may be to such a leck. HL 


KIBROTH-HATTAAVAH 


eral circumcision which took place at Gilgal, cer- 
tainly in the same neighborhood, after the Jordan 
was crossed (Josh. y. 2-9) ? G. 


KIR’ROTH - HATTA’/AVAH (71993) 


POST: prfpara ris ewibuulas: sepulchra 
concunscentia), Num. xi. 84; marg. “the graves 
of lust’ (comp. xxxiii. 17). From there being no 
change of spot mentioned between it and Taberah 
in xi. 3, it is probably, like the latter, about three 
days’ journey from Sinai (x. 33); and from the sea 
being twice mentioned in the course of the narra- 
tive (xi. 22, 31), a maritime proximity may perhaps 
tbe inferred. Here it seems they abode a whole month, 
during which they went on eating quails, and per- 
haps suffering from the plague which followed. If 
the conjecture of /Hudherd (Burckhardt, p. 495; 
Robinson, i. 151) as a site for Hazeroth [see HAz- 
EROTH] be adopted, then ‘the graves of lust’ 
may be perhaps within a day's journey theuce in 
the direction of Sinai, and would lie within 15 
miles of the Gulf of Akabah; but no traces of 
any graves have ever been detected in the region.2 
Both Schubert, between Sinai and the Wady Mur- 
rah (Reisen, 360), and Stanley (S. f P. 82), just 
before reaching Méltherd, encountered flights of 
birds —the latter says of ‘red-legged cranes.’’ 
Ritter > speaks of such flights as a constant phe- 
nomenon, both in this peninsula and in the Eu- 
phrates region. Burckhardt, Travels in Syria, 
406, 8 Aug.. quotes Russell's Aleppo, ii. 194, and 
says the bird Kitt is found in great numbers in 
the neighborhood of Tijileh. [Turnet.] He calls 
it a species of partridge, or “not improbably the 
Seluus or quail. Boys not uncommonly kill three 
or four of them at one throw with a stick.’ 
H. H. 


KIBZA’IM (Azan [see below]: Vat. omits; 


Alex. » KaBoaem: Cibstin), a city of Mount 
Ephraim, pot named in the meagre, and probably 
imperfect, lists of the towns of that great tribe 
(see Josh. xvi.), but mentioned elsewhere as having 
been given up with its “ suburbs "’ to the Kohath- 
ite Levites (xxi. 22). In the parallel list of 1 
Chr. vi., JOKMEAM is substituted for Kibzaim (ver. 
68), an exchange which, as already pointed out 
under the former name, may have arisen from the 
similarity between the two in the original. Jok- 
meain would appear to have been situated at the 
eastern quarter of [Xphraim. But this is merely 
inference, no trace having been hitherto discovered 
of either name. 

Interpreted as a Hebrew word, Kibzaim signi- 
fies “‘ two heaps.” G. 


* KID. For some of the facts pertinent here, 
see GOAT. It may be added that the wild goat is 





@ Save one of a Mohammedan saint (Stanley, S. § P. 
78), which does not assist the question. 

6 He remarks on the continuance of the law of na- 
ture in animal habits throuzh a course of thousands 
of years (xiv. 231). 

¢ Pliny (Nat. Hist. x. 33) saya quails settle on the 
sails of ships by night, so as to sink sometimes the 
ships in the neighboring sea. So Diod. Sic. i. p. 33: 
Tas Oxpas Tw opriyey €roouvro, épépovTs re obror 
Kar’ ayeAag meiGovs ex TOU weAdyous (Lepsius, Thebes to 
Sinai, 23). Comp. Joseph. Ant. iil. 1, § 5; and Frey- 


ad 
tag, Lex. Arab. s.v. (45; also Kalisch on Ex. xvi. 


18, where an {nciilental mention of the bird occurs. 
The Linueaa name appoirs to be Tetrao Alchata. 
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by no means extinct in Palestine at the present day. 
“In the neighborhood of En-gedi,” says ‘Iristram, 
(Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 96), “ while encamped 
by the Dead Sea shore, we obtained several fine 
specimens, and very interesting it was to find this 
graceful creature by the very fountain to which it 
gave name, and in the spot where it roamed of old 
while David wandered to escape the persecutions of 
Saul (1 Sam. xxiv. 2)" [EN-GEDI. ] ‘Thomson 
also speaks of them as found in the ravines near 
this fountain (Land and Book, ii. 420). 

Among the pastoral inhabitants of Palestine a 
kid forms the ordinary dish at a feast or entertain- 
nent. ** [he lambs,"" says Tristram, ‘are more 
generally kept till they resch maturity, for the sake 
of their wool, and a calf is too large and too valua- 
ble to be slain except on some very special occasions. 
Whenever in the wilder parts of Palestine the trav- 
eller halts at an Arab camp, or pays his visit to a 
villaze sheikh, he is pressed to stay until the kid 
can be killed and made ready, and he has an 
opportunity of seeing in front of the tent the kid 
caught and prepared for the cooking * (Nat. Hist. 
of the Bible, p. 90 t.). This usage explains the terms 
of the elder brother’s complaint in the parable of 
the prodizal: ‘Thou never gavest mea kid that 
I might make merry with my friends, but as goon 
as this thy son was come . . thou hast 
killed for him the fatted calf*’ (Luke xv. 29, 30). 
Comp. also Gen. xxvii. 9; and Judg. vi. 19 and 
xiii. 15. 

The custom of “seething a kid in its mother’s 
milk ” (which was forbidden to the Hebrews, see 
Ex. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26, and Deut. xiv. 21) is 
common among the Arabs of the present day. 
« They select,’ says Thomson, “a young kid, 
fat and tender, dress it carefully, and then stew it 
in milk, generally sour, mixed with onions and hot 
spices such as they relish. ‘They call it Ledn 
immé —kid, ‘in its mother's milk.’’’ The Jews 
however, refuse such food with abhorrence, not only 
as being interdicted by the Mosaic law, but unnat- 
ural and barbarous (Land and Bovk, i. 135). 

H. 


KITYRON, THE BROOK (74797) orin*: 


5 xeluappos KéSpwy and ray xé8pwy; in Jer. only 
Ndyad KéSpwy, and Alex. yeimappos Nayad K.: 

torrens Cedron, [convallis Cedron]), @ torrent or 
valley — not a“ brook,’’ as in the A. v. — in imme- 
diate proximity to Jerusalem. It is not. named in 
the earlier records of the country, or in the speci- 
fication of the boundaries of Benjamin or Judah, 
but comes forward in connection with some remark- 
able events of the history. It lay between the 
city and the Mount of Olives, and was crossed by 
David in his flight (2 Sam. xv. 23, comp. 30), and 


d The name is derived by Gesenius and others from 


WI; to be black ; ’ elther, according to Robinson, 


from the turbidness of its stream (comp. Job vi. 16; 
though the words of Job imply that this was a condition 
of all brooks when frozen) ; or more appropriately, with 
Stanley, from the depth and obscurity of the rivine 
(S. § P.172); possibly also — though this is proposed 
with hesitation — from the impurity which seems to 
have attached to it from a very eurly date. 

We cannot, however, too often insist on the great 
uncertainty which attends the derivations of these 
ancient names; and Jn treating Kidron as a Lebrew 
word, we may be mnnking a mistake almost as absurd 
as thatof the copyist who altered itinte rav xedpwy, 
believing that it arose from the freseuce of cedura. 
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by our Lord on his way to Gethsemane (John xviii. 
1;@ comp. Mark xiv. 26; Luke xxii. 39). Its con- 
nection with these two occurrences is alone sutticient 
to leave no doubt that the Nachal-Kidron is the 
deep ravine on the east of Jerusalem, now com- 
monly known as the “ Valley of Jehoshaphat.” 
But it would seem as if the name were forierly 
applied also to the ravines surrounding other por- 
tions of Jerusslem — the south or the west; since 
Solomon's prohibition tu Shimei to * pass over the 
torrent Kidron"’ (1 K. ii. 87; Jos. Ant. viii. 1, 
§ 5) is said to have been broken by the latter when 
he went in the direction of Gath to seek his fugi- 
tive slaves (41, 42). Now a person going to Gath 
would certainly not go by the way of the Mount 
of Olives, or approach the castern side of the city 
at all. The route — whether Gath were at Beil- 
Jibrin or at Fell es-Safich — would be by the 
Bethlehem-gate, and then nearly due west. Per- 
haps the prohibition may have been a more general 
one than is implied in ver. 87 (comp. the king's 
reiteration of it in ver. 42), the Kidron being in 
that case specially mentioned because it was on the 
road to Bahurim, Shimei’s home, and the scene of 
his crime. At any rate, beyond the passage in 
question, there is no evidence of the name Kidron 
having been applied to the southern or western ra- 
vines of the city. 

The distinguishing peculiarity of the Kidron 
Valley — that in respect to which it is most fre- 
quently mentioned in the O. T. —is the impurity 
which appears to have been ascribed to it. Kx- 
cepting the two casual notices already quoted, we 
first meet with it as the place in which King Asa 
demolished and burnt the obscene phallic idol (vol. 
ii. p. 1118) of his mother (1 K. xv. 13; 2 Chr. xv. 16). 
Next we find the wicked Athaliah hurried thither 
to execution (Jos. Ant. ix. 7, § 3; 2 K. xi. 16). 
It then becomes the regular receptacle for the im- 
purities and abominations of the idol-worship, when 
removed from the Temple and destroyed by the ad- 
herents of Jehovah ® (2 Chr. xxix. 16, xxx. 14; 2 
K. xxiii. 4, 6, 12). In the course of these narra- 
tives, the statement of Josephus just quoted as to 
the death of Athaliah is supported by the fact that 
in the time of Josiah it was the common cemetery 
of the city (2 K. xxiii. 6; comp. Jer. xxvi. 23, 
“graves of the common people‘), perhaps the 
‘valley of dead bodies ’’ mentioned by Jeremiah 
(xxxi. 40) in close connection with the « fields "’ of 
Kidron; and the restoration of which to sanctity 
was to be one of the miracles of future times 
(ibul.). 

How long the valley continued to be used for a 
burying-place it is very hard to ascertain. After 
the capture of Jerusalem in 1099, the bodies of the 
slain were buried outside the Golden (Gateway 
(Miaslin, ii. 487; Tobler, Umgebungen, p. 218); but 
what had been the practice in the interval the 
writer has not succeeded in tracing. To the date 
of the monuments at the foot of Olivet we have at 
present no clew; but even if they are of pre-Chris- 
tian times there is no proof that they are tombs. 


a Here, and here only, the form used in the A. V. 
is Cepron. The variations in the Greek text are 
very curious. Codex A has rou xédpwv; B, rav xédpwv; 
D (and Sin.), rou «éSpov, and in some cursive MSS. (one 
MS. quoted by Tischendorf we even find ray d¢vipwr. 

b The Targum appears to understand the obscure 
passage Zeph. i. 11, as referring to the destruction of 
the idolatrous worship io Kidron, for it renders it, 
" Howl all ye that dwell in tho Nachal Kidron, for all 
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From the date just mentioned, however, the burials 
appear to have been constant, and at present it 
is the favorite resting-place of Moslems and Jews, 
the former on the west, the latter on the east of the 
valley. ‘The Moslems are mostly confined to the 
narrow level spot between the foot of the wall and 
the commencenient of the precipitous slope; while 
the Jews have possession of the lower part of the 
slopes of Olivet, where their scanty tombstones are 
crowded so thick together as literally to cover the 
surface like a pavement. 

The term Nuachal¢ is in the O. T., with one 
single exception (2 K. xxiii. 4), attached to the 
name of Kidron, and apparently to that alone of 
the valleys or ravines of Jerusalem. Hinnom is 
always the Ge. ‘This enables us to infer with great 
probability that the Kidron is intended in 2 Chr. 
xxxii. 4, by the “ drook (Nachal) which ran through 
the midst of the land’’; and that Hezekiah's 
preparations for the siege consisted in sealing the 
source of the Kidron— ‘the upper springhead 
(not ‘watercourse,’ as A. V.) of Gibon,’’ where it 
burst out in the wady some distance north of the 
city, and leading it by a subterranean channel to 
the interior of the city. If this is ao, there is no 
difficulty in accounting for the fact of the subse- 
quent want of water in the ancient bed of the Kid- 
ron. In accordance with this also is the specifica- 
tion of Gihon as “ Gihon-in-the-Nachal ** — that is, 
in the Kidron Valley — though this was probably the 
lower of two outlets of the same name. = [GiHon.] 
By Jerome, in the Onomasticon, it is mentioned as 
* close to Jerusalem on the eastern side, and spoken 
of by John the Evangelist." But the favorite 
name of this valley at the time of Jerome, and for 
several centuries after, was ‘the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat,’? and the name Kidron, or, in accordance 
with the orthography of the Vulgate, Cedron, is 
not invariably found in the travellers (see Arculf, 
Earl. Trav. 1; Sewulf, 41; Benjamin of Tudela; 
Maundeville, Karl Trav. 176; Thietmar, 27; but 
not the Bordeaux Pilgrim, the Citez de Jheruss- 
lem, Willibald, ete.). 

The following description of the Valley of Kidron 
in its modern state — at once the earliest and the 
most accurate which we possess— is taken frum 
Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. i. 269): — 

© In approaching Jerusalem from the high mesk 
of Neby Sumivil in the N. W., the traveller frst 
descends and crosses the bed of the great Wry 
Beit Haninw already described. He then ascends 
again towards the S. E. by a small side wady and 
along a rocky slope for twenty-five minutes, when 
he reaches the Tombs of the Judges, Iving in 8 
small gap or depression of the ridge, still half an 
hour distant from the northern gate of the city. 
A few steps further he reaches the water-shed be. 
tween the great wady behind him and the tract 
before him; and here is the head of the Vallev of 
Jehoshaphat. From this point the dome of the 
Holy Sepulchre bears S. by E. The tract around 
this spot is very rocky; and the rocks have been 
much cut away, partly in quarrying building-stone, 





the people are broken whose works were like the works 
of the people of the land of Canaan.” (MaxkTEs#.) 

¢ Nachal is untranslatable in English unles by 
« Wady,’? to which it answers exactly, and which bis 
fuir to become shortly an English word. It does not 
signify the stream, or the valley which contained the 
bed of the stream, and was its receptacle when swollea 
by winter-ralns — but both. ([Rivza) 
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and partly in the formation of sepulchres. The 
revion is full of excavated tombs; and these con- 
tinue with more or less frequency on both sides of 
the valley, all the way down to Jerusalem. The 
valley runs for 15 minutes directly towards the 
city; @ it is here shallow and broad, and in some 
parts tilled, though very stony. The road follows 
along its bottom to the same point. The valley 
now turns nearly east, almost at a right angle, and 
passes to the northward of the Tombs of the Kings 
and the Juslim Wely before mentioned. Here it 
is about 200 rods distant from the city; and the 
tract between is tolerably level ground, planted 
with olive-trees. The Nadulus road crosses it in 
this part, and ascends the hill on the north. The 
valley is here still shallow, and runs in the same direc- 
tion for about 10 minutes. It then bends again to 
the south, and, following this general course, passes 
between the city and the Mount of Olives. 

‘‘ Before reaching the city, and also opposite its 
northern part, the vallev spreads out into a basin 
of some breadth, which is tilled, and contains 
plantations of olive and other fruit-trees. In this 
part it is crossed obliquely by a road leading from 
the N. E. corner of Jerusalem across the northern 
part of the Mount of Olives to ‘Andt:. Its sides 
are still full of excavated tombs. As the valley 
descends, the steep side upon the right becomes 
more and more elevated above it; until, at the gate 
of St. Stephen, the height of this brow is about 
100 feet. Here a path winds down from the gate 
on a course S. I. by E., and crosses the valley by 
a bridge; beyond which are the church with the 
Tomb of the Virgin, Gethsemane, and other plan- 
tations of olive-trees, already described. The path 
and bridge are on a causeway, or rather terrace, 
built up across the valley, perpendicular on the 
south side; the earth being filled in on the northern 
side up to the level of the bridge. The bridge 
itself consists of an arch, open on the south side, 
and 17 feet high from the bed of the channel be- 
low; but the north side is built up, with two sub- 
terranean drains entering it from above; one 
of which comes from the sunken court of the Vir- 
gin’s Tomb, and the other from the fields farther 
in the northwest. The breadth of the valley at 
this point will appear from the measurements which 
I tvok from St. Stephen's Gate to Gethsemane, 
along the path, namely — 

Eng. feet. 

1. From St. Stephen’s Gate to the brow of 

the descent, level . 
2. Bottom of the slope. the angle of the 


descent being 16}° 415 
8. Bridge, level 140 
4. N. W. corner of Gethsemane. slight rise 145 
6. N. E. corner of do. do. 150 


The last three numbers give the breadth of the 
proper bottom of the valley at this spot, namely, 
435 feet, or 145 yards. Further north it is some- 
what broader. 

‘ Below the bridge the valley contracts gradually, 
and sinks more rapidly. The first continuous traces 
of a water-course or torrent-bed commence at the 
bridge, though they occur likewise at intervals 
higher up. The western hill becomes steeper and 
more elevated; while on the east the Mount of 
Olives rises much higher, but is not so steep. At 
the distance of 1000 feet from the bridge on a 


@ See a slight correction of this by Tobler, Umge- 
bungen, p. 22. 
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course S. 10° W. the bottom of the valley has be- 
come merely a deep gully, the narrow bed of a 
torrent, from which the hills rise directly on each 
side. Here another bridge® is thrown across it on 
an arch; and just by on the left are the alleged 
tombs of Jehoshaphat, Absalom, and others; as 
also the Jewish cemetery. The valley now con- 
tinues of the same character, and follows the same 
course (S. 10° W.) for 550 feet further; where it 
makes a sharp turn for a moment towards the right. 
This portion is the narrowest of all; it is here a 
mere ravine between high mountains. The S. E. 
corner of the area of the mosque overhangs this part, 
the corner of the wall standing upon the very brink 
of the declivity. From it to the bottom, on a course 
S. E. the angle of depression is 27°, and the dis- 
tance 450 feet, giving an elevation of 128 feet at 
that point; to which may be added 20 feet or more 
for the rise of ground just north along the wall; 
making in all an elevation of about 150 feet. This, 
however, is the highest point above the valley; for 
further south the narrow ridge of Ophel slopes 
down as rapidly as the valley itself. In this part 
of the valley one would expect to find, if anywhere, 
traces of ruins thrown down from above, and the 
ground raised by the rubbish thus accumulated. 
Occasional blocks of stone are indeed seen; but 
neither the surface of the ground, nor the bed of 
the torrent, exhibits any special appearance of having 
been raised or interrupted by masses of ruins. 

“ Below the short turn above mentioned, a line 
of 1025 feet on a course S. W. brings us to the 
Fountain of the Virgin, lying deep under the 
western hill. The valley has now opened a little; 
but its bottom is still occupied only by the bed of 
the torrent. From here a course S$. 20° W. carried 
us along the village of Siloam (Ke/r Selican) on 
the eastern side, and ut 1170 feet we were opposite 
the mouth of the ‘T'yropceon and the Pool of Siloam, 
which lies 255 feet within it. The mouth of this 
valley is still 40 or 50 feet higher than the bed of 
the Kidron. The steep descent between the two 
has been already described as built up in terraces, 
which, as well as the strip of level ground below, 
are occupied with gardens belonging to the village 
of Siloam. These are irrigated by the waters of 
the Pool of Siloam, which at this time were lost in 
them. In these gardens the stones have been re- 
moved, and the svil is a fine mould. They are 
planted with fig and other fruit-trees, and furnish 
also vegetables for the city. Elsewhere the bottom 
of the valley is thickly strewed with small stones. 

“Further down, the valley opens more and is 
tilled. A line of 685 feet on the same course (S. 
20° W.) brought us to a rocky point of the eastern 
hill, here called the Mount of Offense, over against 
the entrance of the Valley uf Hinnom. ‘Thence to 
the well of Job or Nehemiah is 275 feet due south. 
At the junction of the two valleys the bottom forms 
an oblong plat, extending from the gardens above 
mentioned nearly to the well of Job, and being 150 
yards or more in breadth. The western and north- 
western parta of this plat are in like manner oc- 
cupied by gardens; many of which are also on 
terraces, and receive a portion of the waters of 
Siloam. 

‘* Below the well of Nehemiah the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat continues to run S. 8. W. between 
the Mount of Offense and the Hill of Evil Counsel, 


6 For a minute account of the two bridges, see 
Tobler, Umgebungen, pp. 85-89. 
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po called. At 130 feet is a small cavity or outlet 
by which the water of the well sometimes runs off. 
At about 1200 feet, or 400 yards, from the well is 
a place under the western hill, where in the rainy 
season water flows out as from a fountain. At 
about 1500 feet or 500 yards below the well the 
valley bends off S. 75° E. for half a mile or more, 
and then turns again more to the south, and pur- 
sues its way to the Dead Sea. At the angle where 
it thus bends eastward a small wady comes in from 
the west, from behind the Hill of Evil Counsel. 
The: width of the main valley below the well, as far 
as to the turn, varies from 50 to 100 yards; it is 
full of olive and fig-trees, and is in most parts 
ploughed and sown with grain. Further down it 
takes the name among the Arabs of Wady er-Rahid, 
‘Monks’ Valley,’ from the convent of St. Saba 
situated on it; and still nearer to the Dead Sea it 
is also called Wady en-Nar, ‘ Fire Valley.’ 4 

«The channel of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, the 
Brook Kidron of the Scriptures, is nothing more 
than the dry hed of a wintry torrent, bearing marks 
of being occasionally swept over by a large volume 
of water. No stream flows here now except during 
the heavy rains of winter, when the waters descend 
into it from the neighboring hills. Yet even in 
winter there is no constant flow; and our friends, 
who had resided several years in the city, had never 
seen a stream running through the valley. Nor 
is there any evidence that there was anciently more 
water in it than at present. Like the wadies of 
the desert, the valley probably served of old, as 
now, only to drain off the waters of the rainy 
season.” 

One point is unnoticed in Dr. Robinson's de- 
scription, sufficiently curious and well-attested to 
merit further careful investigation — the possibility 
that the Kidron flows below the present surface of 
the ground. Dr. Barclay (City, etc. 302) mentions 
‘a fountain that bursts forth during the winter in 
a valley entering the Kidron from the north, and 
flows several hundred yards before it sinks; ”’ and 
again he testifies that at a point in the valley about 
two miles below the city the murmurings of a 
stream deep below the ground may be distinctly 
heard, which stream, on excavation, he actually dis- 
covered (:id.). His inference is that between the 
two points the brook is flowing in a subterraneous 
channel, as is * not at all unfrequent in Palestine" 
(p. 303). Nor is this a modern discovery, for it is 
spoken of by William of Tyre; by Brocardus (Deser. 
cap. vili.), ag audible near the “ ‘Tomb of the 
Virgin:" and also by Fabri (i. 370), Marinus 
Sanutus (3, 14, 9), and others. 

That which Dr. Robinson complains that neither 
he nor his friends were fortunate enough to witness 
has since taken place. In the winter of 1853-54 so 
heavy were the rains, that not only did the lower 
part of the Kidron, below the so-called well of 
Nehemiah or Joab, run with a considerable stream 
for the whole of the month of March (Barclay, 515), 
but also the upper part, “in the middle section of 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat, flowed for a day or two” 
(Stewart, Tent g Khan, 316). The Well of Joab 
is probably one of the outlets of the mysterious 


@ A list of some of the plants found in this valley 
is given by Mislin (jii. 209); and some scrape of in- 
formation about the valley itself at p. 199. 

& © During the latter rains of February and March 
the well ’Ain Ayih is a subject of much speculation 
and interest to all dwellers in the city. If it over- 
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spring which flows below the city of Jerusalem, and 
its overflow is comparatively common; ? but the 
flowing of a stream in the upper part of the valley 
would seem not to have taken place for many years 
before the occasion in question, although it occurred 
also in the following winter (Jewish Intelligencer, 
May 1856, p. 137 nufe), and, as the writer ia in- 
formed, has since become almost periodical. G. 


® The language of Dr. Barclay (see above) hardly 
implies so much as the actual discovery of the sub- 
terranean stream spoken of. His words are that 
‘“‘about two miles southeast of the city'’ where a 
noise as of running water beneath the ground was 
said to have been heard, “on removing the rocks 
to the depth of about ten or twelve feet, water was 
found, though in small quantity, in midsummer” 
(City of the Great King, pp. 302, 303). 

Lieut. Warren avows his belief in the existence 
of this subterranean current. At the latest dates, 
he was directing his attention to this point, but 
had not solved the question. About 500 yards 
below the Bir Ayub [x-RoGEL] he discovered a 
flight of steps leading down to an ancient aqueduct, 
now choked with silt, which he cleared about 100 
feet northward, and believes to have been connected 
with that well and the ancient system of water 
supply. Whatever may be the truth however in 
this instance, it appears that some of the rumors 
of this nature are traceable to a very different 
origin. Capt. Wilson, of the Royal Engineers, 
relates an example of this which is worthy of 
notice. “A few words” (Ordnance Surrey of 
Jerusalem, p. 87, Lond. 1865) * may be said 
here on the sound of running water which has 
been heard by travellers near the l)amascus Gate, 
and at the head of the Kidron Valley. On one 
occasion, when returning to the city after a heavy 
storm of rain, the same sound was noticed, and after 
some little trouble found to arise from the running 
of water into a cistern near the north road. The 
surface drainage passing throuzh small earthenware 
pipes, and falling some distance onto the water 
below, made a splashing sound, which, softened by 
the vaulted roof, might easily be mistaken for run- 
ning water. The same thing was nuticed after 
wards on several occasions, especially at the two 
cisterns neur the Damascus Gate.”’ 

It is undoubtedly a correct opinion that the 
Kidron was never more than a winter torrent 
formed by the water which flowed into the valiey 
from the hills north and east of Jerusalem. It is 
not however a just inference from this character of 
the stream that the amount of water there must 
always have been the same, nor is this consistent 
with the testimony of competent observers. Mr. 
Tristram (Land of Israel, p. 256, 2d ed.), speaking 
of a bluff about two miles south of din Feahkhah, 
on the west shore of the Dead Sea, says: “Just 
beyond it, the Kedron in the days of its abundance 
has worked out a tremendous chasm, a few feet wide, 
through which it winds to the sea.” The present 
stream could not have done this. But the evidence 
ig more positive, that formerly rain was more 
abundant in Palestine than at present, and bence 
that the Kidron was a larger stream. Dr. Olin 


flows and dischargers its waters down the Wady ca- 
Nar, the lower part of the Kidron, then they are cer- 
tain that they will have abundance of water during 
the summer; if there is no overflow, their minds sre 
filled with forebodings.’”? (Stewart, 316.) 
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says: ‘“ The entire destruction of the woods which 
ouce covered the mountains, and the utter neylect 
of the terraces which supported the soil on steep 
declivities, have given full range to the rains, which 
have left many traces of bare rock, where formerly 
were vineyards and cornfields.” With this agrees 
also Dean Stanley's representation: “It is prob- 
able that, as in Europe generally, since the disap- 
pearance of the German forests, and in Greece, since 
the fall of the plane-trees, which once shaded the 
bare landscape of Attica, the gradual cessation of 
rain produced by this loss of vegetation has exposed 
the country in a greater degree than in early times 
to the evils of drought. ‘This at least is the effect 
of the testimony of residents at Jerusalem within 
whose experience the Kidron has recently for the 
first time flowed with a copious torrent, evidently 
in consequence of the numerous enclosures of mul- 
berry and olive groves, made within the last few 
years by the Greek Convent, and in thetnselves a 
sample of the different aspect which such cultiva- 
tion more widely extended would give to the whole 
country.” (S. ¢ P. pp. 121 and 123.) H. 
KI’NAH (19)? [limentation, dirge]: "Indy; 
Alex. Kiva: Cina), a city of Judah, one of those 
which lay on the extreme south boundary of the 
tribe, next to Edom (Josh. xv. 22). It is men- 
tioned in the Onomasticun of Eusebius and Jerome, 
but not so as to imply that they had any actual 
knowledye of it. With the sole exception of 
Schwarz (99), it appears to be unmentioned by any 
traveller, and the “town Cinah situated near the 
wilderness of Zin** with which he would identify 
it, is not to be found in his own or any other map. 
Professor Stanley (S. ¢ P. p. 160) very ingeniously 
connects Kinah with the Kenites 2"), who 
settled in this district (Judg. i. 16). But it should 
nut be overlooked that the list in Josh. xv. purports 
to recurd the towns as they were at the conquest, 
while the settlement of the Kenites probably 
‘though not certainly) did not take place till afte 
t. G. 


a 1. (a.) “ND, ® flesh ;” oixetos; caro. (b.) 
TIN,  kinswoman,’’ also “ kindred,” oixeia, caro, 
from NW, to swell,” also “to remain,” é. ¢. 't be 


tuperfiuous.”” Whence comes “NW, * remainder,” 
Gen. 1349-50. lence, in Lev. xviii. 6, A. V. has in 
margin “ remeinder.”’ 

2. “Wa, “flesh,” gdpf, caro, from “wa. be 
prful,” t. e. conveying the notion of beauty, Ges. p. 
248. 


%. rm imizhehak family,” vd}, familia, applied 
yoth to races and single families of mankind, and also 
© animals. 

4. (a., 21, yy, and in Keri D'TVd, from 


yy, gee,” * know.” (}.) Also, from same root, 


AYN, kindred ;”? and hence “kinsman,” or 
*kinswoman,”? used, like “ acquaintance,” in both 
senses, Ges. p. 574. But Buxtorf limits (5) to the 
abstract sense, (a) to the concrete, yrwpinos, propin- 
gus. 


6. TTITTS, “brotherhood,” Sabie, germanitas, 


Ges. p. 63. 
Nenrly allied with the foregolng in sense are the 
following general terms : — 
97 
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KINDRED.2 I. Of the special names de- 
noting relation by consanguinity, the principal will 
be found explained under their proper heada, 
FATHER, BROTHER, etc. It will be there seen 
that the words which denote near relation in the 
direct line are used also for the other superior or 
inferior degrees in that line, as grandfather, grand- 
son, etc. 

On the meaning of the expression Sh'ér basar 
(see below 1 and 2) much controversy has arisen. 
Sh'er, as shown below, is in Lev. xviii. 6, in marg. 
of A. V., “ remainder.’’ The rendering, however, 
of Sh’ér basar in text of A. V., “ near of kin,’’ may 
be taken as correct, but, as Michaelis shows, with- 
out determining the precise extent to which the 
expreasion itself is applicable (Mich. Laws of Moses, 
ii. 48, ed. Smith; Knobel on Leriticus; see also 
Lev. xxv. 49; Num. xxvii. 11). 

II. The words which express collateral consan- 
guinity are—(1) uncle;° (2) aunt;¢ (3) nephew; 4 
(4) niece (not in A. V.); (5) cousin. ¢ 

Tl. The terms of affinity are — 1. (a) father-in- 
law/ (6) mother-in-law; 9 2. (2) son-in-law,’ (6) 
daughter-in-law; § 3. (a) brother-in-law,* (6) sister~ 
in-law.! 

The relations of kindred, expressed by few words, 
and imperfectly defined in the earliest ages, acquired 
in course of time greater significance and wider 
influence. The full list of relatives either by con- 
sanguinity, #. e. as arising from a common ancestor, 
or by attinity, t. ¢. as created by marriage, may be 
seen detailed in the Corpus Juris Civ. Digest. lib. 
xxxviii. tit. 10, de Gradibus; see also Curp. Jur. 
Canon. Decr. ii. c. xxxv. 9, 5. 

The domestic and economical questions arising 
out of kindred may be classed under the three heads 
of MARRIAGE, INHERITANCE, and BLoop-RE- 
VENGE, and the reader is referred to the articles on 
those subjects for information thereon. It is clear 
that the tendency of the Mosaic Law was to in- 
crease the restrictions on marriage, by defining 
more precisely the relations created by it, as is shown 
by the cases of Abraham and Moses. [ISCAH ; 


6. 39), near,” hence “a relative,” 6 ¢yyvs, 
propinyuus, Ges. p. 1234. 


ve Sw, from Ona, redeem,” Ges. p. 253, 3 
ayxtorevwy, “a kinsman,” i. e. the relative to whom 
belonged the right of redemption or of vengeance. 


6 97, adeApds rou warpds, oixetog ; patruus. 
PTT, oF ITT, § ovyyenis, uror patrui. 


d MT, in connection with “TDD, “ offspring ;” 
but see Jocugpep. It is rendered “ nephew ” in A. V., 
but indicates a descendant in general, and is usually 
so rendered by LXX. and Vulg. See Ges. p. 84. 

€ Luyyenijs, cognatus, Luke i. 86, 68. 


t on wevOepos, s0cer. 

9 nvr, wevOepd, SOcrUS. 

A mW, youBpés, socer, from Pan, give in. 
marriage,” whence come part. in Kal. yn, m., and 


Pap) “T, f., father-in-law and mother-in-law, i. ¢. 
parents who give a daughter in marriage. 


‘ m9, vupon, nurus. 
k a> abdeApds rov avdpés, levir. 
t V2); yury Tod adeAgov, uxor fratris. 
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JOCHEBED.] For information on the general sub- 
ject of kindred and its obligations, see Selden, de 
Jure Naturalt, lib. v.; Michaelis, Laws of Moses, 
ed. Smith, ii. 36; Knobel on Lev. xviii., Philo, de 
Spec. Leg. iii. 3, 4, 5, vol. ii. pp. 301-804, ed. Man- 
gey; Burckhardt, Arab Tribes, i. 150; Keil, Bedl. 
Arch. ii. p. 50, §§ 106, 107. [Kinrxp.} 
H. W. P. 


KINE. [Cow.] 


KING (72%, melek: Bagtrebs: rez), the 
name of the supreme ruler of the Hebrews during 
a period of about 500 years previous to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, B. c. 586. It was 
borne first by the ruler of the 12 Tribes united, 
and then by the rulers of Judah and Israel sepa- 
rately. 

The immediate occasion of the substitution of a 
regal form of government for that of the judges 
seems to have been the siege of Jabesh-Gilead by 
Nahash, king of the Ammonites (1 Sam. xi. 1, xii. 
12), and the refusal to allow the inhabitants of that 
city to capitulate, except on humiliating and cruel 
conditions (1 Sam. xi. 2, 4-6). The conviction 
seems to have forced itself on the Israelites that 
they could not resist their formidable neighbor 
unless they placed themselves under the sway of a 
king, like surrounding nations. Concurrently with 
this conviction, disgust had been excited by the 
corrupt administration of justice under the sons of 
Samuel, and a radical change was desired by them 
in this respect also (1 Sam. viii. 3-5). Accord- 
ingly the original idea of a Hebrew king was two- 
fold: first, that he should lead the people to battle 
in time of war; and, secondly, that he should ex- 
esute judgment and justice to them in war and in 
peace (1 Sam. viii. 20). In both respects the 
desired end was attained. The righteous wrath 
and military capacity of ‘Saul were immediately 
triumphant over the Ammonites; and though ulti- 
mately he was defeated and slain in battle with the 
Philistines, he put even them to flight on more 
than one occasion (1 Sam. xiv. 23, xvii. 52), and 
generally waged successful war against the sur- 
rounding nations (1 Sam. xiv. 47). His successor, 
David, entered on a series of brilliant conquests 
over the Philistines, Moabites, Syrians, Edomites, 
and Ammonites {see DAvin, vol. i. p. 561}; and 
the Israelites, no longer confined within the narrow 
bounds of Palestine, had an empire extending from 
the river Euphrates to Gaza, and from the entering 
in of Hamath to the river of Egypt (1 K. iv. 21). 
In the mean while complaints cease of the corrup- 
tion of justice; and Solomon not only consolidated 
and maintained in peace the empire of his father, 
David, but left an enduring reputation for his wis- 
dom as a judge. Under this expression, however, 
we must regard him, not merely as pronouncing 
decisions, primarily, or in the last resort, in civil 
and criminal cases, but likewise as holding public 
levees and transacting public business “at the 





@ The precise period depends on the length of the 
reign of Saul, for estimating which there are no cer- 
tain data. In the O. T. the exact length is nowhere 
mentinned. In Acts xiii. 21 forty yeurs are specified ; 
but this is in a speech, and statistical accuracy may 
have been foreign to the speaker's ideas on that occa- 
sion. And there are difficulties in admitting that he 
reigned so long as forty years. See Winer sud roc., 
and the article Saut in this Dictionary. I¢ is only in 
the reign of David that mention {s first made of the 
® recorder” or “ chronicler’ of the king (2 Sam. viil. 
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gate,”’ when he would receive petitions, hear com- 
plaints, and give summary decisions on varicus 
pointe, which in a modern European kingdom would 
come under the cognizance of numerous distinct 
public departments. 

To form a correct idea of a Hebrew king, we 
must abstract ourselves from the notions of modern 
Europe, and realize the position of oriental sove- 
reigns. It would be a mistake to regard the 
Hebrew government as a limited monarchy, in the 
English sense of the expression. It is stated in 
1 Sam. x. 25, that Samuel “told the people the 
manner © of the kingdom, and wrote it in the book 
and laid it before the Lord,’’ and it is barely pos- 
sible that this may refer to some statement respect- 
ing the boundaries of the kingly power. But no 
such document has come down to us; and if it ever 
existed, and contained restrictions of any moment 
on the kingly power, it was probably disrezarded 
in practice. The following passage of Sir John 
Malcolm respecting the Shahs of Persia may, with 
some slight modifications, be regarded as fairly 
‘applicable to the Hebrew monarchy under David 
and Solomon: “The monarch of Persia has been 
pronounced to be one of the most absolute in the 
world. His word has ever been deemed a law: 
and he has probably never had any further restraint 
upon the free exercise of his vast authority than 
has arisen from his regard for religion, his respect 
for established usages, his desire of reputation, and 
his fear of exciting an opposition that might be 
dangerous to his power, or to hia life’? (Malcolm's 
Persia, vol. ii. 303; compare EJphinstone's /ndia, 
or the Indian Mahometan Empire, book viii. ¢. 3). 
It must not, however, be supposed to have Leen 
either the understanding, or the practice, that the 
sovereign might seize at his discretion the private 
property of individuals. Ahab did not venture to 
seize the vineyard of Naboth till, through the testi- 
mony of false witnesses, Naboth had been convicted 
of blasphemy; and possibly his vineyard may have 
been seized as a confiscation, without flagrantly 
outraging public sentiment in those who did not 
know the truth (1 K. xxi. 6). But no monarchy 
perhaps ever existed in which it would not be 
regarded as an outrage, that the monarch should 
from covetousness seize the private property of an 
innocent subject in no ways dangerous to the state. 
And generally, when Sir John Malcolm proceeds as 
follows, in reference to “one of the most absolute” 
monarchs in the world, it will be understood that 
the Hebrew king, whose power might be described 
in the same way, is not, on account of certain 
restraints which exist in the nature of things, to be 
regarded as ‘a limited monarch’ in the European 
use of the words. ‘We may assume that the 
power of the king of Persia is by usage absolute 
over the property and lives of bis conquered ene- 
mies, his rebellious sulyects, his own family, his 
ministers, over public officers caval and mulilary, 
and ail the numerous train of domestica; and that 





16). Perhaps the contemporary notation of dates may 
have commenced in David's reign. 

b The word wer 1, translated “ manner ” in the 
A. V , is translated in the LXX. dxatepa, t. ¢. atatute 
or ordinance (see Ecclus. iv. 17, Bar. ii. 12, iv. 13) 
But Josephus seems to have regarded the document 88 
a prophetical statement, read before the king, of the 
calamities which were to arise from the kingly povet, 
as a kind of protest recorded for suceeeding ages (st? 
Ant. vi. 4, § 6). 
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he may punish any person of these classes, without 


examination or formal procedure of ary kind: 
m all other cases that are capital, the forms pre- 
scribed by Inw and custom are observed; the mon- 
erch only commands, when the evidence has been 
examined and the law declared, that the sentence 
shall be put in execution, or that the condemned 
culprit shall be pardoned " (vol. ii. p. 306). In ac- 
cordance with such usages, David ordered Uriah to 
be treacherously exposed to death in the forefront 
of the hottest battle (2 Sam. xi. 15); he caused 
Rechab and Baanah to be slain instantly, when 
they brought him the head of IshLesheth (2 Sam. 
iv. 12‘: and he is represented as having on his 
death-bed recommended Solonion to put Joab and 
Shimei to death (1 K. ii. 5-9). In like manner, 
Solomon caused to be killed, without trial, not only 
his elder brother Adonijah, and Jvab, whose execu- 
tion might be regarded as the exceptional acts of a 
dismal state policy in the beginning of his reign, 
but likewise Shimei, after having been seated on 
the throne three years. And King Saul, in resent- 
ment at their connivance with David's escape, put 
to death 85 priests, and caused a massacre of the 
inhabitants of Nob, including women, children, and 
sucklings (1 Sam. xxii. 18, 19). 

Besides being commander-in-chief of the army, 
supreme judge, and absolute master, as it were, of 
the lives of his subjects, the king exercised the 
power of imposing taxes on them, and of exacting 
from them personal service and labor. Both these 
points seem clear from the account given (1 Sam. 
viii. 11-17) of the evils which would arise from the 
kingly power; and are confirmed in various ways. 
Whatever mention may be made of consulting 
“old men,”’ or “elders of Israel," we never read 
of their deciding such points as these. When 
Pul, the king of - Assyria, imposed a tribute on the 
kingdom of Israel, Menahem, the king,’ exacted 
the money of all the mighty men of wealth, of each 
man 5() shekels of silver (2 K. xv. 19). And when 
Jehoiakim, king of Judah, gave his tribute of silver 
and gold to Pharaoh, /e taxed the land to give the 
tnoney; he exacted the silver and gold of the people 
of every one according to his taxation (2 K. xxiii. 
35). And the degree to which the exaction of per- 
sonal labor might be carried on a special occasion 
is illustrated by King Solomon's requirements for 
building the Temple. He raised a levy of 30,000 
men, and sent them to Lebanon by courses of ten 
thousand a month; aud he had 70,000 that bare 
burdens, and 80,000 hewers in the mountains (1 K. 
v. 13-15). Judged by the oriental standard, there 
is nothing improbable in these numbers. In our 
own days, for the purpose of constructing the Mah- 
moodeyeh Canal in Egypt, Mehemet Ali, by orders 
given to the various sheikhs of the provinces of 
Sakarah, Ghizeh, Mensourah, Sharkieh, Menouf, 
Bahyreh, and some others, caused 300,000 men, 
women, and children, to be assembled along the site 
@ See The Englishwoman in Egypt, by Mra. Poole, 
vol. ii. p. 219. Owing to insufficient provisions, bad 
treatment, and neglect of proper arrangements, 30,000 
of this number perished in seven months (p. 220). In 
compulsory levies of labor, it is probably difficult to 
prevent gross instances of oppression. At the rebel- 
Hon of the ten tribes, Adoniram, called also Adoram, 
who was over the levy of 80,000 men for Lebanon, 
was stoned to death (1 K. xii. 18; 1K. v. 14; 2 Sam. 
xx 24). 

b It ts supposed both by Jahn (Archa@ol. Bib. § 222) 
sod Sauer (in his Hed. Alter thiimer, § 20), that a king 
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This was 120,000 more 
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of the intended canal. 
than the levy of Solomon. 

In addition to these earthly powers, the King of 
Israel had a more awful claim to respect and obe- 
dience. He was the vicegerent of Jehovah (1 Sam. 
x. I, xvi. 13), and as it were His son, if just and 
holy (2 Sam. vii. 14; Ps. lxxxix. 26, 27, ii. 6, 7). 
He had been set apart as a consecrated ruler. Upon 
his head had been poured the holy anointing oil, 
composed of olive-oil, myrrh, cinnamon, sweet cal- 
amus, and cassia, which had hitherto been reserved 
exclusively for the priests of Jehovah, especially 
the high-priest, or had been solely used to anoint 
the Tabernacle of the Congregation, the Ark of the 
Testimony, and the vessels of the Tabernacle (Ex. 
xxx. 23-33, x1. 9; Lev. xxi. 10; 1 K.i. 39), He 
had become, in fact, emphatically “the Lord's 
Anointed.” At the coronation of sovereigns in 
modern Europe, holy oil has been frequently used, 
as a symbol of divine right; but this has been 
niainly regarded as a mere form; and the use of it 
was undoubtedly introduced in imitation of the 
Hebrew custom. Hut, from the beginning to the 
end of the [Iebrew munarchy, a living real siguifi- 
cance was attached to consecration by this holy 
anointing oil. From well-known anecdotes related 
of David, — and perhaps, from words in his lamen- 
tation over Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. i. 21) — it 
results that a certain sacredness invested the person 
of Saul, the jirst king, as the Lord’s anointed; and 
that, on this account, it was deemed sacrilegious to 
kill him, even at his own request (1 Sam. xxiv. 6, 
10, xxvi. 9, 16; 2 Sam. i. 14). And, after the 
destruction of the first Temple, in the Book of La- 
mentations over the calamities of the Hebrew peo- 
ple, it is by the name of ‘the Lord's Anointed ”’ 
that Zedekiah, the dist king of Judah, is .bewailed 
(Lam. iv. 20). Again, more than 600 years after 
the capture of Zedekiah, the name of the Anointed, 
though never so used in the Old Testament — yet 
suggested probably by Ps. ii. 2, Dan. ix. 26 — had 
become appropriated to the expected king, who was 
to restore the kingdom of David, and inaugurate a 
period when Edom, Moab, the Ammonites, and the 
Philistines, would again be incorporated with the 
Hebrew monarchy, which would extend from the 
Euphrates to the Mediterranean Sea and to the ends 
of the earth (Acts i. 6; John i. 41, iv. 25; Is. xi. 
12-14; Ps. Ixxii. 8). And thus the identical [le- 
brew word which signifies anointed, through its 
Aramaic form adopted into Greek and Latin, is still 
preserved to us in the English word Messiah. (See 
Gesenius's Thesaurus, p. 823.) 

A ruler in whom so much authority, human and 
divine, was embodied, was naturally distinguished 
by outward honors and luxuries. He had a court 
of oriental maznificence. When the power of the 
kingdom was at its height, be sat on a throne of 
ivory, covered with pure gold, at the feet of which 
were two figures of lious. The throne was ap- 


was only anointed when a new family came to the 
throne, or when the right to the crown was disputed. 
It is usually on such occasions only that the anointing 
is specified ; as in 1 Sam. x. 1, 2 Sam. il. 4, 1 K. 1. 89, 
2 K. ix. 8, 2 K. xi. 12: but this is not imvariably the 
case (see 2 K. xxiii. 30), and there does not seem suffi- 
clent reason to doubt that each individual king was 
anointed. There can be little doubt, likewise, that 
the kings of Israel were anointed, though this is not 
specified by the writers of Kings and Chronicles, whe 
would deem such anointing invalid. 
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proached by 6 steps, guarded by 12 figures of lions, 
two on each step. ‘The king was dressed in royal 
robes (1 K. xxii. 10; 2 Chr. xviii. 9); his insignia 
were, a crown or diadem of pure gold, or perhaps 
radiant with precious gems (2 Sam. i. 10, xii. 30; 
2 K. xi. 12; I's. xxi. 3), and a royal sceptre (Ez. 
xix. 11; Is. xiv. 5; Ps. xlv. 6; Am. i. 5,8). Those 
who approached him did him obeisance, bowing 
down and touching the ground with their foreheads 
(1 Sam. xxiv. 8; 2 Sam. xix. 18); and this was 
done even by a king's wife, the mother of Solomon 
(1 K. i. 16). Their officers and subjects called 
themselves his servants or slaves, though they do 
not seem habitually to have given way to such ex- 
travagant salutations as in the Chaldwan and Per- 
sian courts (1 Sam. xvii. 32, 34, 36, xx. 8; 2 Sam. 
vi. 20; Dan. ii. 4). As in the East at present, a 
kiss was a sign of respect and homage (1 Sam. x. 
1, perhaps Ps. ii. 12). He lived in a splendid 
palace, with porches and columns (1 K. vii. 2-7). 
All his drinking-vessels were of gold (1 K. x. 21). 
He had a large harein, which in the time of Solomon 
must have been the source of enormous expense, if 
we accept as statistically accurate the round num- 
ber of 700 wives and 300 concubines, in all 1000, 
attributed to him in the Book of Kings (1 K. xi. 3). 
As is invariably the case in the great eastern mon- 
archies at present, his harem was guarded by 
eunuchs; translated “ officers’’ in the A. V. for 
the most part (1 Sam. viii. 15; 2 K. xxiv. 12, 15; 
1K. xxii. 9; 2 K. viii. 6, ix. 32, 33, xx. 18, xxiii. 
Ul; Jer. xxxviii. 7). 

The main practical restraints on the kings seem 
to have arisen from the prophets and the prophetical 
order, though in this respect, as in many others, a 
distinction must be made between different periods 
and different reigns. Indeed, under all circum- 
stances, much would depend on the individual 
character of the king or the prophet. No transac- 
tion of importance, however, was entered on with- 
out consulting the will of Jehovah, either by Urim 
and Thummim or by the prophets; and it was the 
general persuasion that the prophet was in an 
especial sense the gervant and messenger of Jehovah, 
to whom Jehovah had declared his will (Is. xliv. 26; 
Am. iii. 7; 1 Sam. xxviii. 6, ix. 6; see PROPHETS). 
The prophets not only rebuked the king with bold- 
ness for individual acts of wickedness, as after the 
murders of Uriah and of Naboth; but also, by in- 
terposing their denunciations or exhortations at 
critica) periods of history, they swayed permanently 
the destinies of the state. When, after the revolt 
of the ten tribes, Rehoboam had under him at 
Jerusalem an army stated to consist of 180,000 
men, Shemaiah, as interpreter of the divine will, 
caused the ariny to separate without attempting to 
put down the rebellion (1 K. xii. 21-24). When 
Judah and Jerusalem were in imminent peril from 
the invasion of Sennacherib, the prophetical utter- 
ance of Isaiah encouraged Hezekiah to a successful 
resistance ([a. xxxvii. 22-36). On the other hand, 
at the invasion of Juda by the Chaldees, Jeremiah 
prophetically aunounced impending woe and calam- 
ities in a strain which tended to paralyze patriotic 
resistance to the power of Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. 
xxxvili. 4,2). And Jeremiah evidently produced 
an impression on the king's mind contrary to the 
counsels of the princes, or what might be called the 
war-party in Jerusalem (Jer. xxxviii. 14-27). 

‘The law of succession to the throne is somewhat 
obscure. but it seems most probable that the king 
during his lifetime named his successor. 


This was: 
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certainly the case with David, who passed over his 
elder son Adonijah, the son of Hagzith, in favor 
of Solomon, the son of Bath-sheba (1 K. i. 30, ii 
22); and with Rehohoam, of whom it is said that 
he loved Maachah the daughter of Absalom above 
all his wives and concubines, and that he made 
Abijah her son to be ruler among his brethren, to 
make him king (2 Chr. xi. 21, 22). The succession 
of the first-born has been inferred from a passage in 
2 Chr. xxi. 3, 4, in which Jehoshaphat is said to 
have given the kingdom to Jehoram *“ because he 
was the first-born.”” But this very passage tends 
to show that Jehoshaphat had the porrer of naning 
his successor: and it is worthy of note that Je- 
horam, on his coming to the throne, put to death 
all his brothers, which he would scarcely, perhaps, 
have done if the succession of the first-born had 
been the law of the land. From the conciseness 
of the narratives in the books of Kings no inference 
either way can be drawn from the ordinary formula 
in which the death of the father and succession of 
his son is recorded (1 K. xv. 8). At the same 
time, if no partiality for a favorite wife or son inter- 
vened, there would always be a natural bias of 
affection in favor of the eldest son. There appears 
to have been some prominence given to the mother 
of the king (2 K. xxiv. 12, 15; 1 K. ii. 19), and 
it ia possible that the mother may have heen regent 
during the minority of a son. Indeed some such 
custom best explains the possibility of the audacious 
usurpation of Athaliah on the death of her son 
Ahaziah: an usurpation which lasted six years after 
the destruction of all the seed-royal except the 
young Jehoash (2 K. xi. 1, 3). 

The following is a list of some of the officers of 
the king: — 

1. The Recorder or Chronicler, who was perhaps 
analogous to the Historiographer whom Sir John 
Malcolm mentions as an officer of the Persian court, 
whose duty it is to write the annals of the king's 
reign (/istory of Persia, c. 23). Certain it is that 
there is no regular serics of minute dates in Hel rew 
history until we read of this recorder, or remem 
brancer, as the word mazkir is translated in a 
marginal note of the english version. He signifies 
one who keeps the memory of events alive, in sc- 
cordance with a motive assigned by Herodutus for 
writing his history, namely, that the acts of men 
might not become extinct by time (Herod. i. 1; 
2 Sam. vill. 16; 1 K. iv. 3; 2 K. xviii. 18; b 
xxxvi. 3, 22). 

2. The Scribe or Secretary, whose duty would 
be to answer letters or petitions in the name of the 
king, to write despatches, and to draw up edicts 
(2 Sam. viii. 17, xx. 25; 2 K. xii. 10, xix. 2, 
xxii. 8). 

3. The officer who was orer the house (Is. xxii. 
15, xxxvi. 3). His duties would be those of chief 
steward of the household, and would embrace all 
the internal economical arrangements of the palace, 
the superintendence of the king's servants, and the 
custody of his costly vessels of gold and silver. He 
seems to have worn a distinctive robe of off.ce and 
girdle. It was against Shebna, who held this offee, 
that Isaiah uttered his personal prophecy (xxii. 15- 
25), the only instance of the kind in his writings 
(see Ges. Com. on [sriah, p. 694). 

4. The king's friend (1 K. iv. 5), called likewise 
the king’s companion. It is evident from the name 
that this officer must have stood in confidential 
relation to the king, but his duties are nowhere 
specified. 
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5. The keeper of the vestry or wardrobe (2 K. 
x. 22). 

6. The captain of the body-qguard (2 Sam. xx. 
23). The importance of this officer requires no 
comment. It was he who obeyed Solomon in putting 
to death Adonijah, Joab, and Shimei (1 K. ii. 23, 
34, 46). 

7. Distinct officers over the king's treasures — 
his storehouses, laborers, vineyards, olive-trees, and 
sycamore-trees, herds, camels, and flocks (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 25-31). 

8. The officer over all the host or army of Israel, 
the commander-in-chief of the army, who com- 
manded it in person during the king's absence 
(2 Sam. xx. 23; 1 Chr. xxvii. 34; 2 Sam. xi. 1). 
As an instance of the formidable power which a 
general might acquire in this office, see the narra- 
tive in 2 Sam. iii. 30-37, when David deemed him- 
self obliged to tolerate the murder of Abner by 
Joab and Abishai. 

9. The royal counsellors (1 Chr. xxvii. 32; Is. 
Hi. 3, xix. 11, 13). Ahithophel is a specimen of 
how much such an officer might effect for evil or 
for good; but whether there existed under Hebrew 
kings any body corresponding, even distantly, to 
the English Privy Council, in former times, does 
not appear (2 Sam. xvi. 20-23, xvii. 1-14). 

The following is a statement of the sources of 
the royal revenues: — 

1. The royal demesnes, cornfields, vineyards, 
and olive-gardens. Some at least of these seem 
to have been taken from private individuals, but 
whether as the punishment of rebellion, or on any 
other plausible pretext, is not specified (1 Sam. viii. 
14; 1 Chr. xxvii. 26-28). 2. The produce of the 
royal flocks (1 Sam. xxi. 7; 2 Sam. xiii. 23; 2 Chr. 
xxvi. 10; 1 Chr. xxvii. 25). 3. A nominal tenth 
of the produce of corn-land and vineyards and of 
sheep (1 Sam. viii. 15, 17). 4. A tribute from 
merchunts who passed throuvh the Hebrew territory 
(1 K. x. 15). 5. Presents made by his subjects 
(1 Sam. xvi. 20; 1 Sam. x. 27; 1 K. x. 25; Ps. 
Ixxii. 10). There is perhaps no greater distinction 
in the usages of eastern and western nations than 
on what relates to the giving and receiving of 
presenta. When made regularly they do in fact 
amount to a regular tax. Thus, in the passage 
last referred to in the book of Kings, it is stated 
that they brought to Solomon “every man his 
present, vessels of silver and vessels of gold, and 
garmenta, and armor, and spices, horses and mules, 
a rate year by year."’ 6. In the time of Solomon, 
the king had trading-vessels of his own at sea, 
which, starting from Eziongeber, brought back once 
in three years gold and silver, ivory, apes, and 
peacocks (1 K. x. 22). It is probable that Solomon 
and some other kings may have derived some 
revenue from commercial ventures (1 K. ix. 28). 
7. The spoila of war taken from conquered nations 
and the tribute paid by them (2 Sam. viii. 2, 7, 8, 
10; 1K. iv. 21; 2 Chr. xxvii. 5). 8. Lastly, an 
undefinel power of exacting compulsory labor, to 
which reference has been already made (1 Sam. viii. 
12, 13, 16). As far as this power was exercised it 
wan equivalent to so much income. There is nothing 
in 1 Sam. x. 25, or in 2 Sam. v. 3, to justify the 
statement that the Hebrews defined in express terms, 
or in any terms, by a particular agreement or cove- 
nant for that purpose, what services should be ren- 
dered to the king, or what he could legally require. 
(see Jahn, Archa@ologia Biblica; Bauer, Lehrbuch 
der Ucbrdischen Alterthiimer ; Winer, s. v. Konig.) 
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It only remains to add, that in Deuteronomy 
xvii. 14-20 there is a document containing some 
directions as to what any king who might be ap- 
pointed by the Hebrews was to do and not to do. 
The proper appreciation of this document would 
mainly depend on its date. It is the opinion of 
many modern writers — Gesenius, De Wette, Winer, 
Ewald, and others — that the book which contains 
the document was composed long after the time 
of Moses. See, however, DEUTERONOMY in the Ist 
vol. of this work; and compare Gesenius, Geschichte 
der [feordischen Sprache und Schrift, p. 32; De 
Wette, Linleitung in die Bibel, “ Deuteronomium”'; 
Winer, s. v. Konig; Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel, iii. 381. E. T. 


* KING'S GARDEN, 2 K. xxv. 4, ete. 
[GARDEN, vol. i. p. 870 a.] 


* KING’S MOWINGS, Am. vii. 1. [Mow- 
ING. ] 


* KING'S POOL, Neh. ii. 14. [S1roax.] 


* KINGDOM OF HEAVEN —always with 
the article, 7 BactAela Trav ovpaver. 

1. This expression occurs thirty-three times in 
the first Gospel, but nowhere else in the Scriptures. 
In one passage (iii. 2) it is attributed by Matthew 
to John the Baptist, in another (xviii. 1) to the 
disciples of Christ, and in all the rest to Christ 
himself. An abbreviated form of it is found in 
such phrases as, “the gospel of the kingdom ” 
(iv. 23), “the word of the kingdom ”’ (xiii. 19), 
*‘ the sons of the kingdom "’ (viii. 12, xiii. 88), and 
“the kingdom prepared for you"’ (xxv. 34). Ina 
single instance (2 Tim. iv. 18) Paul speaks of the 
Lord's ‘heavenly kingdom,"’ — ry BaciArelay 
avrou thy éwoupdyiwy, —an expression which is 
equivalent to “the kingdom of heaven,"’ as this 
phrase was sometimes used by Christ. (See Matt. 
viii. 11, 12.) — It will be observed that the Apostle 
not only describes the kingdom as ‘ heavenly,’ 
but also as the Lord's, “Ais heavenly kingdom.” 
In a few passages of the first Gospel (xiii. 41, xvi. 
28, cf. xx. 21) it is likewise referred to as the 
Messiah's kingdom. With these may properly be 
connected the language of Christ in the Gospel of 
John (xviii. 36), the words of the Angel to Mary 
as preserved by Luke (i. 33), those of Christ as 
recorded by the same Evangelist (xix. 12, 15, xxii. 
29, 30), and the teaching of the Apostles in their 
letters (1 Cor. xv. 24, 25; Eph. v. 5; Col. i. 13; 
2 Tim. iv. 1; Heb. i. 8; 2 Pet. i. 11). The king- 
dom of heaven is therefore frequently represented 
as the kingdom of Christ. But it is still more 
frequently called the kingdom of God. Matthew 
attributes this expression in several instances to 
Christ (vi. 10, 33, xii. 28, xiii. 43, xxi. 31, 43, 
xxvi. 29), and when, in reporting the Saviour's 
teaching, his Gospel gives the words “ kingdom of 
heaven,’’ the other synoptical Gospels have, as a 
rule, the words “ kingdom of God "' (e. g. cf. Matt. 
v. 3, xi. 11, xiii. 81, 33, with Luke vi. 20, vii. 28, 
xiii. 18, 20). In all the other books of the New 
Testament the latter designation is regularly em- 
ployed. While therefore the two expressions de- 
note the same object, and may be regarded as 
substantially equivalent, the latter appears for some 
reason to have disploced the former in the language 
of the Apostles. Reuss (Histoire de la Theoloyte 
Chretienne au Siecle Apostolique, i. 181) supposes 
that it had the advantage of being more compre. 
hensive, not “seeming to restrict the notion to # 
future epoch, a particular locality, or a state of 
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things different from that in which humanity now 
exists,’’ and was therefore preferred to the other 
by the Apostles. 

2. But the idea of a divine or heavenly kingdom 
was not proposed for the first time by John the 
Baptist and then adopted by Christ. It may be 
traced in many parts of the O. T., from the Pen- 
tateuch to the prophets of the exile. The Israelites 
as a people belonged especially to Jehovah, and 
were already in the law described as a nation of 
kings and priests unto Him (Ex. xix. 6, cf. 1 Pet. 
ii. 9). Yet even in their best estate, under David 
their greatest king, they were Lut a type of the 
true people of God, and their sovereizn but a shadow 
of his greater Son. And this they were clearly 
taught; for a Messiah was foretold by the prophets, 
who should spring from the family of David, should 
subdue all his foes, and should reign forever in 
righteousness and peace (I's. ii., cx.; Is. xi.; ef. Ps. 
Ixxii.; Jer. xxiii. 6 ff, xxxi. 21 ff., xxxii. 387 ff, 
xxxiii. 7 ff.; Ez. xxxiv. 23 ff, xxxvii. 24 ff.; Mic. 
iv. 1 ff). At length in the prophecies cf Daniel it 
was distinctly revealed that the God of heaven ”’ 
was to set up a kingdom (ii. 44), which was to be 
composed of his saints (vii. 27), was to be admin- 
istered by One like a son of man (vii. 13, 14), and 
was to be universal and everlasting (vii. 14, 27). 
The very expression, “kingdom of Gcd,’’ occurs 
in the Apocrypha ( Wiad. of’ Sol. x. 10). Accord- 
ingly, when Christ appeared among the Jews, they 
were expecting this kingdom of “the God of 
heaven "’ which was to be set up by the ayer:cy 
of their long anticipated Messiah: ard, however 
erroneous their views of its nature had Lecome, they 
were prepared to understand in some measure the 
language of Jesus and his disciples concerning it. 
A few indeed of the more devout and spiritual, like 
Simeon and Anna, appear to have had a tolerably 
just conception of its nature. 

3. This kingdom, in its ultimate and perfect 
form, ia said to have been prepared for the saints 
from the foundation of the world. (Matt. xxv. 34.) 
It was therefore included in the wise purpose of 
God which antedates creation, and in this sense it 
is eternal. But the various representations of the 
N. T. have given rise to some differences of opinion 
among Biblical scholars as to the fe: minus a quo 
of its actual establishment on earth. The writers 
of the O. T. speak of it distinctly as future and 
not present; and many passages of the N. T. refer 
to it in connection with the second coming of 
Christ. It is therefore n-aintained by some inier- 
preters, that this kingdom has not yet been estab- 
lished, and will not be until the Lord returns in 
glory. Others have made the preaching of John 
the Baptist the date of its commencement, appeal- 
ing to the words of Christ (see Matt. xi. 12, xvii. 
11; Luke xvi. 16) in support of their position. 
But it has been objected to this, that one who was 
spoken of, by way of contrast, as less than the 
least of those in the kingdom of heaven (Matt. xi. 
11) could not have been an agent in setting up 
that kingdom, by introducing men into it, and that 
the kingdom itself must take its date from the 
personal appearance and recognition of its king, 
that is, from the time of Christ's entrance on his 
public ministry. Others still, identifying the king- 
dom of God with the Christian church, have fixed 
apon the day of Pentecost, when the Spirit was 
poured out marvelously, as the date of its estab- 
lishinent. Perhaps the view which connects it most 
closely with the person of Christ, affirming that it 
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began, properly speaking, with his public n.inistry, 
is entitled to the preference. For in the course of 
his teaching he spoke of it clearly aa already come. 
At one time he said to the Pharisees, “ If I cast 
out demons by the Spirit of God, then the king- 
dom of God is come unto you— &@Oacer é¢' suas 
(Matt. xii. 28); and at another time he said to the 
same class of men, according to a natural interpre- 
tation of his words, * Behold, the kingdom of God 
is in the midst of you”’ (Luke xvii. 21). “ The 
kingdom of God ’* (Reuss, Hist. de ls Theol. Chr. 
i. 190) “ which Jesus wished to realize began with 
his personal appearance on the world’s theatre; his 
advent, and the advent of the kingdom, are one 
and the same thing, for he is the source and cause 
of it, and the cause may not exist without the 
effect. .. . . He went so far even as to assign an 
exact date to the advent of the kingdom, and this 
date was no other than the moment when John 
Baptist, the last and greatest of the prophets, opened 
the door, so to speak, by announcing to the world 
Him who would realize its cherished hopes. At 
that moment the movement towards the kingdom 
began, and men pressed on with ardor to enter 
into it.’” 

4. But if the kingdom of heaven was established 
at the first coming of Christ, it is not to be con- 
summated until his second appearing; and then, 
at length, it will be transferred by the Son, as Medi- 
ator, to the Father (1 Cor. xv. 24-28). In the 
mean time its progress among men will Le silent 
and gradual, like the influence of leaven upon the 
meal in which it is placed, or like the growth of a 
mustard-plant from its diminutive seed (Matt. xiii. 
31 ff., 33 ff). The petition, “ Thy kingdom cone,” 
introduced by Christ into the prayer which he 
taught his disciples, may naturally be referred to 
this gradual extension of the divine authority over 
the hearts of men, making them the true subjects 
of God. To be a member of this kingdom in its per- 
fect form is to be a possessor of eternal blessedness 
(Matt. viii. 11, xxv. 34; Mark ix. 47; Luke xiii. 
28, 29; 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, xv. 50: Gal. v. 21; Eph. 
v. 5; 2 Thess. i. 5; 2 Tim. iv. 18); but connection 
with it in its present form gives only a foretaste 
of celestial good. 

5. The nature of this kingdom may be expressed 
in a word by calling it spiritual. It embraces those, 
and only those, who are poor in spirit, who have 
been Lorn of the Spirit, who have the Spirit of 
Christ, and who worship God in spirit and in truth 
(Matt. v. 3; Jobn iii. 3, 5, iv. 24; Rom. viii. 9). 
“ The kingdom of God is not eating and drinking, 
but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost’? (Rom.:xiv. 17). It is not of this world 
(John xviii. 36). It is related to heaven rather 
than to earth in its principles and spirit, and its 
consummation here would make the society of earth 
as loyal to God and as blessed in his service, as 
that of heaven (Matt. vi. 10). Tholuck ( /2pusition 
of the Sermon on the Mount, i. 103, Eng. transl.) 
remarks in his note on Matt. v. 3: “ We lay down 
as the fundamental notion of the kingdom of God: 
A community in which God reigns, and which, as 
the nature of a right government invodres, obeys 
Him not by constraint, but from free will and affec- 
tion; of which it follocs as a necessary consequcnce 
that the parties are intimately bound to each other 
in the mutual interchange of offices of lure." Bat 
the spirituality of this kingdom involves its univer- 
sality. It is limited to no tribe or people, but i 
intended to comprise all in evety nation who obey 
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from the heart the will of God. Jew and Greek, 
bond and free, are alike welcomed to the duties, 
tue honors, and the eternal blessedness of the Mes- 
siah’s reign. And there are a few passages of the 
N. T. which seem to ascribe to holy angels a con- 
nection with it both in service and glory. (Matt. 
xvi. 27, xiii. 41, xviii. 10; Luke xv. 10; Heb. i. 
14; Eph. i. 10, 20, 22, iii. 15; 1 Pet. i. 12, iii. 
22.) 

6. Yet this kingdom, though in its nature 
spiritual, was to have while on earth a visible form 
in Christian churches, and the simple rites belong- 
ing to church life were to be observed by every 
loyal subject (Matt. xxviii. 18 ff.; John iii. 5; Acts 
ii. 38; Luke xxii. 17 ff.; 1 Cor. xi. 24 ff.). It 
cannot however be said that the N. T. makes the 
spiritual kingdom of Christ exactly coextensive with 
the visible church. There are many in the latter 
who do not belong to the former (1 John ii. 9), and 
some doubtless in the furmer who do not take their 
place in the latter. 

Literature. — E. Reuss, Histoire de la Théevlogie 
Chrétienne au Siécle Apostolique, i. 180 ff. C. F. 
Schmid, Biblische Theolugie des N. T. p. 266 ff. 
A. Tholuck, /zposition of the Sermon on the 
Mount, at Matt. v. 3. Heemskerk, Nofio ris Bac- 
tAclas Tey ovpayay ex mente Jesu Christi, Amst. 
1839. Bourguet, Recherches sur la signification 
de mat: Ruytume de Dies, Mont. 18:38. Sar- 
torius, Ueber den Zweck Jesu bei Stiftung eines 
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* KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. §[Isratt, 
KINGDoM OF. ] 

* KINGDOM OF JUDAH. [(Jupan, 


KINGDOM OF.] 


KINGS, FIRST anp SECOND BOOKS 
OF, originally only one book in the Hebrew Canon, 
and first edited in Hebrew as two hy Bomberg, 
after the model of the LXX. and the Vulgate (De 
Wette and QO. Thenius, Ainleituny). ‘They are 
called by the LXX., Origen, etc., BagiAewy tpirn 
and rer , third and fourth of the Aingdoms 
(the books of Samuel being the first and second), 
but by the Latins, with few exceptions, tertius et 
quartus Regum liber. Jerome, though in the head- 
ing of his translation of the Scriptures he follows 
the Hebrew name, and calls them Liber Malachim 
Primus and Secundus, yet elsewhere usually follows 
the common usage of the church in his day. In 
his Prologus Galeatus he places them as the fourth 
of the second order of the sacred books, i. e¢. of the 
Prophets: “ Quartus, Malachim, i. e. Regum, qui 
tertio et quarto Regum volumine continetur. Me- 
liusque multo est Malachim, ¢. e. Regum, quam 
Mamelachoth, ?. e. Regnorum, dicere. Non enim 
multarum gentium describit regna; sed unius Is- 
raclitici populi, qui tribubus duodecim continetur."’ 
In his epistle to Paulinus he thus describes the 
contents of these two books: “ Malachim, &. e. ter- 
tius et quartus Regum liber, a Salomone usque ad 
Jechoniam, et a Jeroboam filio Nabat usque ad 
Osee qui ductus est in Assyrios, regnum Juda et 
regnum describit Israel. Si historiam respicias, 





@ De Wette’s reasons for reckoning Kings as a sep- 
arate work seem tw the writer quite inconclusive. On 
the other hand. the book of Joshua seems to be an 
independent bonk. Ewald classes these books together 
exactly an is done above ( (7-sch. 1. 175), and calls them 
te great Book of the Kings.’ 
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verba simplicia sunt: si in literis sensum latentem 
inspexeris, Ecclesise paucitas, et hereticorum contra 
ecclesiam bella, narrantur."’ ‘The division into two 
books, being purely artificial and as it were me- 
chanical, may be overlooked in speaking of them; 
and it must also be remembered that the division 
between the books of Kings and Samuel is equally 
artificial, and that in point of fact the historical 
books commencing with Judges and ending with 
2 Kings present the appearance of one work, 
giving a continuous history of Israel from the times 
of Joshua to the death of Jehoiachin. It must 
suffice here to mention, in support of this assertion. 
the frequent allusion in the book of Judges to the 
times of the kings of Israel (xvii. 6, xviii. 1, xix. 1, 
xxi. 25); the concurrent evidence of ch. ii. that 
the writer lived in an age when he could take s 
retrospect of the whole time during which the 
judges ruled (ver. 16-19), ¢. e. that he lived after 
the monarchy had been established; the occurrence 
in the book of Judges, for the first time, of the 
phrase * the Spirit of Jehovah "’ (iii. 10), which is 
repeated often in the bouk (vi. 34, xi. 29, xiii. 25, 
xiv. 6, &c.), and is of frequent use in Samuel and 
Kings, (e. g- 1 Sam. x. 6, xvi. 13, 14, xix. 9; 2 
Sam. xxiii. 2; 1 K. xxii. 24; 2 K. ii. 16, &.); 
the allusion in i. 21 to the capture of Jebus, and 
the continuance of a Jebusite population (see 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 16); the reference in xx. 27 to the removal 
of the ark of the covenant from Shiloh to Jerusalem, 
and the expression ‘in those days,”’ pointing, as 
in xvii. 6, &., to remote times; the distinct refer- 
ence in xviii. 30 to the Captivity of Israel by Shal- 
maneser; with the fact that the books of Judges, 
Ruth, Samuel, Kings, form one unbroken narrative, 
similar in general character, which has no beginning 
except at Judg. i., while, it may be added, the book 
of Judges is not a continuation of Joshua, but. 
opens with a repetition of the same events with 
which Joshua closes. In like manner the book of 
Ruth clearly forms part of those of Saniwuel, sup- 
plying as it does the essential point of David's 
genealogy and early family history, and is no less 
clearly connected with the book of Judges by its 
opening verse, and the epoch to which the whole 
book relates.o Other links connecting the books 
of Kings with the preceding may be found in the 
comparixon, suggested by De Wette, of 1 K. ii. 26 
with 1 Sam. ii. 35; ii. 11 with 2 Sam. v. 5; 1K. 
ii. 3, 4, v. 17, 18, viii. 18, 19, 25, with 2 Sam. vii. 
12-16; and 1 K. iv. 1-6 with 2 Sam. viii. 15-18. 
Also 2 K. xvii. 41 may be compared with Judg. ii 
19; 1 Sam. ii. 27 with Judg. xiii. 6; 2 Sam. xiv. 
17, 20, xix. 27, with Judy. xiii..6; 1 Sam. ix. 21 
with Judg. vi. 15, and xx.; 1 K. viii. 1 with 2. 
Sam. vi. 17, and v. 7, 9; 1 Sam. xvii. 12 with. 
Ruth iv. 17; Ruth i. 1 with Judg. xvii. 7, 8, 9, 
xix. 1, 2 (Bethlehem-Judah); the use in Judg. xiii. 
6, 8, of the phrase “the man of God" (in the 
earlier books applied to Moses only, and that only 
in Deut. xxxiii. 1 and Josh. xiv. 6), may be com- 
pared with the very frequent use of it in the books 
of Samuel and Kings as the common designation 
of a prophet, whereas only Jeremiah besides (xxxv. 4) 
20 uses it before the Captivity.c The phrase, ‘ God 


b Eichhorn attributes Ruth to the author of the 
books of Samuel (Th. Parker’s De Wette, ii. 820). 

¢ In Chronicles, Kara, and Nehemiah, it repeatedly 
ocours. 
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do so to me, and more also,”’ is common to Ruth, 
Samuel, and Kings, and * till they were ashamed,” 
to Judges and Kings (Judg. iii. 25; 2 K. ii. 17, 
viii. 11). And generally the style of the narrative, 
ordinarily quiet and simple, but rising to great 
vigor and spirit when stirring deeds are described 
(as in Judg. iv., vii., xi, &c.; 1 Sam. iv., xvii., 
xxxi. &c.; 1K. viii., xviii., xix., &c.), and the in- 
troduction of poetry or poetic style in the midst 
of the narrative (as in Judg. v., 1 Sam. ii., 2 Sam. 
i. 17, &., 1 K. xxii. 17, &c.), constitute such strong 
features of resemblance as lead to the conclusion 
that these several books forin but one work. In- 
deed the very names of the books sufficiently indi- 
eate that they were all imposed by the same au- 
thority for the convenience of division, and with 
reference to the subject treated of in each division, 
and not that they were original titles of independent 
works. 

But to confine ourselves to the books of Kings. 
We shall consider — 

I. Their historical and chronological range; 

{l. Their peculiarities of diction, and other 

features in their literary aspect ; 

III. Their authorship, and the sources of the 

author's information ; 

IV. Their relation to the books of Chronicles; 

V. Their place in the canon, and the references 

to them in the New Testament. 

I. The books of Kings range from David's death 
and Solomon's accession to the throne of Israel, 
commonly reckoned as B. C. 1015, but according 
to Lepsius B. c. 993 (Kénigsd. d. Avyypt. p. 102), 
to the destruction of the kingdom of Judah and 
the desolation of Jerusalem, and the burning of the 
Temple, according to the same reckoning B. C. 
588 (B. Cc. 586, Lepsius, p. 107), — a _ period of 427 
(or 405) years: with a supplemental notice of an 
event that occurred after an interval of 26 years, 
namely, the liberation of Jehoiachin from his prison 
at Babylon, and a still further extension to Jehoia- 
chin’s death, the time of which is not known, but 
which was probably not long after his liberation. 
The history therefore comprehends the whole time 
of the Israelitish monarchy, exclusive of the reigns 
of Saul and David, whether existing as one kiug- 
dom as under Solomon and the eight last kings, or 
divided into the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 
It exhibits the Israelites in the two extremes of 
power and weakness; under Solomon extending 
their dominion over tributary kingdoms from the 
Euphrates to the Mediterranean and the border of 
Egypt (1 K. iv. 21); under the last kings reduced 
to a miserable remnant, subject alternately to 
Egypt and Assyria, till at length they were rooted 
up from their own land. As the cause of this 
decadence it points out the division of Solomon's 
monarchy into two parts, followed by the religious 
schism and idolatrous worship brought about from 
political motives by Jeroboam. How the conse- 
quent wars between the two kingdoms necessarily 
weakened both; how they led to calling in the 
stranger to their aid whenever their power was 
equally balanced, of which the result was the de- 
struction first of one kingdom and then of the other ; 
how a further evil of these foreign alliances was the 
adoption of the idolatrons superstitions of the 
heathen nations whose friendship and protection 
they sought, by which they forfeited the Divine 
protection —all this is with great clearness and 
simplicity set forth in these books, which treat 
equally of the two kingdoms while they lasted. 
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The doctrine of the Theocracy is also clearly 
brought out (see e. g. 1 K. xiv. 7-11, xv. 29, 30, xvi. 
1-7), and the temporal prosperity of the pious kings, 
as Asa, Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, and Josiah, stands 
in contrast with the calamitous reigns of Rehoboam, 
Ahaziah, Ahaz, Manasseh, Jehoiachin, and Zede- 
kiah. At the same time the continuance of the 
kingdom of Judah, and the permanence of the 
dynasty of David, are contrasted with the frequent 
changes of dynasty, and the far shorter duration of 
the kingdom of Israel, though the latter was the 
more populous and powerful kingdom of the two 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 9). As regards the affairs of foreign 
nations, and the relation of Israel to them, the his- 
torical notices in these books, though in the earlier 
times scanty, are most valuable, and as has Leen 
lately fully shown (Rawlinson’s Bampton Lectures, 
1859), in striking accordance with the latest addi- 
tions to our knowledge of contemporary profane 
history. Thus the patronage extended to Hadad 
the Edomite by Psinaches king of Egypt (1 K. xi. 
19, 20); the alliance of Solomon with his successor 
Psusennes, who reigned 35 years; the accession of 
Shishak, or Sesonchis [., towards the close of Sol- 
omon’s reign (1 K. xi. 40), and his invasion and 
conquest of Juda in the reign of Rehobuam, of 
which a monument still exists on the walls of Kar- 
nac (Kénigsb. p. 114); the time of the #thiopian 
kings So (Sabak) and Tirhakah, of the 25th dy- 
nasty; the rise and speedy fall of the power of 
Syria; the rapid growth of the Assyrian monarchy 
which overshadowed it; Assyria’s struggles with 
Egypt, and the sudden ascendency of the Baby- 
lonian empire under Nebuchadnezzar, to the de 
struction both of Assyria and Egypt, as we find 
these events in the books of Kings, fit in exactly 
with what we now know of Egyptian, Syrian, 
Assyrian, and Babylonian history. The names of 
Omri, Jehu, Menahem, Hoshea, Hezekiah, ete., 
are believed to have been deciphered in the cunei- 
form inscriptions, which also contain pretty full ac- 
counts of the campaigns of Tiglath-Pileser, Sargon, 
Sennacherib, and FEsarhaddon: Shalmaneser's 
name has not yet been discovered, thouvh two in- 
scriptions in the British Museum are thought to 
refer to his reign. These valuable additions to our 
knowledge of profane history, which we may hope 
will shortly be increased both in number and in 
certainty, together with the fragments of ancient 
historians, which are now Lecoming better under- 
stood, are of great aasistance in explaining the brief 
allusions in these books, while they afford an irre- 
fragable testimony to their historical truth. 

Another most important aid to a right under- 
standing of the history in these books, and to the 
filling up of its outline, is to be found in the 
prophets, and especially in Isaiah and Jeremiah. 
In the former the reigns of Ahaz and Hezekiah, 
and of the contemporary Israelitish and foreign po- 
tentates, receive especial illustration; in the latter, 
and to a still greater extent, the reigns of Jehoiakim 
and Zedekiah, and those of their heathen contem- 
poraries. An intimate acquaintance with these 
prophets is of the utmost moment for elucidating 
the concise narrative of the books of Kings. The 
two together give us a really full view of the events 
of the times at home and abroad. 

It must, however, be admitted that the chrono- 
logical details expressly given in the books of Kings 
form a remarkable contrast with their striking his- 
torical accuracy. These details are inexplicable, 
and frequently entirely contradictory. The wry 
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first date of a decidedly chronvlogical character 
which is given, that of the foundation of Solomon's 
Temple (1 K. vi. 1), is manifestly erroneous, as 
being irreconcilable with any view of the chronolo- 
gy of the times of the judyes, or with St. Paul's 
calculation, Acts xiii. 2)).4 It isin fact abandoned 
by alinost all chronoloygists, whatever school they 
belong to, whether ancient or modern, and is ut- 
terly ignored by Josephus. (CHRONOLOGY, vol. i. 
pp. 444-47.] Moreover, when the text is examined, 
it immediately appears that this date of 480 years 
is both unnecessary and quite out of place. The 
reference to the Exodus is gratuitous, and alien to 
all the other notes of time, which refer merely to 
Solomon's accession. If it is left out, the text will 
be quite perfect without ito and will agree exactly 
with the resumé in v. 37, 38, and also with the 
parallel passave in 2 Chr. iii. 2. The evidence 
therefore of its being an interpolation is wonder- 
fully strong. Lut if so, it must have been inserted 
by a professed chronolovist, whose object was to re- 
duce the Scripture history to an exact system of 
chronology. It is likely therefore that we shall find 
traces of the same hand in other parts of the books. 
Now De Wette (/inlett. p. 235), among the evi- 
dences which he puts forward as marking the books 
of Kings as in his opinion a separate work from 
those vf Samuel, mentions, though erroneously, as 
2 Sam. v. 4, 5 shows, the sudden introduction of 
“a chronological system" (die genauere Zeitrech- 
nung). When therefore we find that the very first 
date introduced is erroneous, and that numerous 
other dates are also certainly wrong, because con- 
tradictory, it seems a not unfair conclusion that 
such dates are the work of an interpolator, trying 
to bring the history within his own chronological 
system: a conclusion somewhat confirmed by the 
alterations and omissions of these dates in the 
LXX.¢ As regards, however, these chronolozical 
ditticulties, it must be observed they are of two es- 
sentially different kinds. One kind is merely the 
want of the dati necessary for chronological exact- 
ness. Such is the absence, apparently, of any 
uniform ule for dealing with the fragments of 
years at the beginning and end of the reigns. 
Such might algo be a deficiency in the sum of the 
recnal years of Israel as compared with the syn- 
ehronistic years of Judah, caused by unnoticed in- 
terrezna, if any such really occurred. And _ this 
class of difficulties may probably have belonged to 
these books in their original state, in which exact 
scientific chronolozy was not aimed at. But the 
other kind of ditticulty is of a totally different 
character, and embraces dates which are very exact 
in their mode of expression, but are erroneous and 
contradictory. Some of these are pointed out be- 
low; and it is such which it seems reasonable to 
ascribe to the interpolation of later professed chro- 
nolozists. But it is necessary to give specimens of 
each of these kinds of ditticulty, both with a view to 
approximating to a true chronulovy, and also to show 
the actual condition of the books under consideration. 

(1.) When we sum up the years of all the reigns 
of the kings of Israel as given in the books of Kings, 
and then all the years of the reigns of the kings 
of Judah frum the lst of Rehoboam to the 6th cf 
Hezekiah, we find that, instead of the two sums 

@ The MSS ABC have, however, a different read- 
irg. which is adopted by Lachmann [Tregelles) and 
Werus worth, 

6 * Aud it came to pass. .. . in the fourth year 
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agreeing, there is an excess of 19 or 20 years in 
Judah — the reigns of the latter amounting to 261 
years, while the former make up only 242. But 
we are able to get somewhat nearer to the seat of 
this disagreement, because it so happens that the 
parallel histories of Israel and Judah touch in four 
or five points where the synchronisms are precisely 
marked. These points are (1) at the simultaneous 
accessions of Jeroboam and Kehoboam; (2) at the 
simultaneous deaths of Jehoram and Ahaziah, or, 
which is the same thing, the simultaneous acces- 
sions of Jehu and Athaliah; (3) at the 15th year 
of Amaziah, which was the Ist of Jeroboam II. 
(2 K. xiv. 17); (4) in the reign of Ahaz, which was 
contemporary with some part of Vekah’s, namely, 
according to the text of 2 K. xvi. 1, the three first 
years of Ahaz with the three last of Pekah; and 
(5) at the 6th of Hezekiah, which was the 9th of 
Hoshea; the two last points, however, being less 
certain than the others, at least as to the precision 
of the synchronisms, depending as this does on the 
correctness of the numerals in the text. 

Hence, instead of lumping the whole periods of 
261 years and 242 years together, and comparing 
their difference, it is clearly expedient to compare 
the different sub-periods, which are defined by com- 
mon termini. Beginning, therefore, with the sub- 
period which commences with the double accession 
of Rehoboam and Jeroboam, and closes with the 
double death of Ahaziah and Jehoram, and summing 
up the number of years assigned to the diterent 
reigns in each kingdom, we find that the six reigns 
in Judah make up 95 years, and the eight reigns in 
Israel make up 98 years. Here there is an excess 
of 3 years in the kingdom of Israel, which may, 
however, be readily accounted for by the frequent 
chanyes of dynasty there, and the probability of 
fragments of years being reckoned as whole years, 
thus causing the same year to be reckoned twice 
over. The 95 years of Judah, or even a less num- 
ber, will hence appear to be the true number of 
whole years (see too Clinton, F’. #/. ii. 314, &c.). 

Beginning, again, at the double accession of Atha- 
liah and Jehu, we have in Judah 7-+40+14 first 
years of Amaziah = 61, to correspond with 28-+17 
+16 = 61, ending with the last year of Jehoash 
in Israel. Starting again with the 15th of Amaziah 
== 1 Jerobuam II., we have 15+52+16+3= 
86 (to the 3d year of Ahaz), to correspond with 
41+1-+10 +2 + 20 =74 (to the close of Pekah’s 
reign), where we at once detect a deticiency on the 
part of Israel of (86-——74 =) 12 years, if at least the 
3d of Ahaz really corresponded with the 20th of 
Pekah. And lastly, starting with the year fullow- 
ing that last named, we have 13 last years of Ahaz 
+7 first of Hezekiah = 20, to correspond with the 
9 years of [loshea, where we find another deficiency 
in Israel of 11 years. 

The two first of the above periods may then be 
said to agree together, and to give 95 + 61 = 156 
years from the accession of Rehoboam and Jeroboam 
to the 15th of Amaziah in Judah, and the death 
of Jehvash in Israel, and we observe that the dis- 
crepance of 12 years first occurs in the third period, 
in which the breaking up of the kingdom of Israel 
began at the close of Jehu's dynasty. Putting aside 
the synchronistic arrangement of the years as we 


of Solomon's reign over Israel, in the month Zif, which 
is the second month, that he began to build the house 
of the Lord.” 

¢ See 1 K. xvi. 8, 15, 29, vi. 1. 
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now find them in 2 K. xv. ff., there would be no 
difficulty whatever in supposing that the reigns of 
the kings of Israel at this time were not continuous, 
and that for several years after the death of Zach- 
ariah, or Shallum, or both, the government may 
either have been in the hands of the king of Syria, 
or broken up amongst contending parties, till at 
length Menahem was able to establish himself on 
the throne by the help of Pul, king of Assyria, and 
transmit his tributary throne to his son Pekahiah. 

But there is another mode of bringing this third 
period into harmony, which violates no historical 
probability, and is in fact strongly indicated by the 
fluctuations of the text. We are told in 2 K. xv. 8, 
that Zachariah began to reign in the 38th of Uzziah, 
and (xiv. 23) that his father Jeroboam began to 
reign in the 15th of Amaziah. Jeroboam must 
therefore have reigned 52 or 53 years, not 41: for 
the idea of an interregnum of 11 or 12 years 
between Jeroboam and his son Zachariah is absurd. 
But the addition of these 12 years to Jeroboam’s 
reign exactly equalizes the period in the two king- 
doms, which would thus contain 86 years, and 
makes up 242 years from the accession of Rehoboam 
and Jeroboam to the 3d of Ahaz and 20th of Pekah, 
supposing always that these last-named years really 
synchronize. 

As regards the discrepance of 11 years in the 
last period, nothing can in itself be more probable 
than that either during some part of Pekah’s life- 
time, or after his death, a period, not included in 
the regnal years of either Pekah or Hoshea, should 
have elapsed, when there was either a state of 
anarchy, or the government was administered by an 
Assyrian officer. There are also several passages in 
the contemporary prophets Isaiah and Hosea, which 
would fall in with this view, as Hos. x. 3,7; Is. ix. 
9-19. But it is impossible to assert peremptorily 
that such was the case. The decision must await 
some more accurate knowledge of the chronology 
of the times from heathen sources. The addition 
of these last 20 years makes up for the whole dura- 
tion of the kingdom of Israel, 261 or 262 years, 
more or less. Now the interval, according to Lep- 
sius's tables, from the accession of Sesonchis, or 
Shishak, to that of Sabacon, or So (2 K. xvii. 4), 
is 245 years. Allowing Sesonchis to have reigned 
7 years contemporaneously with Solomon, and 
Sabaco, who reigned 12 years,2 to have reigned 
9 before Shalmaneser came up the second time 
against Samaria (245 +7-+ 9 = 261), the chrvo- 
nology of Egypt would exactly tally with that here 
given. It may, however, turn out that the time 
thus allowed for the duration of the Israelitish 
monarchy is somewhat too long, and that the time 
indicated by the years of the Israelitish kings, 
without any interregnum, is nearer the truth. If 
so, a ready way of reducing the sum of the reigns 
of the kings of Judah would be to assign 41 years 
to that of Uzziah, instead of 52 (as if the numbers 
of Uzziah and Jeroboam had been accidentally in- 
terchanged): an arrangement which interferes with 
no known historical truth, though it would disturb 
the doubtful synchronism of the 3d of Abaz with 
the 20th of Pekah, and inake the 3d of Ahaz cor- 
respond with about the 9th or 10th of Pekah. 
Indeed it is somewhat remarkable that if we neglect 
this synchronism, and consider as one the period 


@ Lepsius, Kiinigsb. p. 87. 
b Lepsius suggests that Azariah and Uzzah may 
feesibiy be different and successive kings, the former 
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from the accession of Athaliah and Jehu to the 7th 
of Hezekiah and 9th of Hoshea, the sums of the 
reigns in the two kingdoms agree exactly, when we 
reckon 41 years for Uzziah, and 52 tor Jeroboam, 
namely, 155 years, or 250 for the whole time of the 
Israelitish monarchy. Another advantace of this 
arrangement would be to reduce the age of Uzziah 
at the birth of bis son and heir Jotham from the 
improbable age of 42 or 43 to dl or 32. It may 
be added that the date in 2 K. xv. 1, which assigns 
the 1st of Uzziah to the 27th of Jeroboam, seems 
to indicate that the author of it only reckoned 41 
years for Uzziah's reign, since from the 27th of 
Jeroboam to the Ist of Pekah ia just 41 years (see 
Lepsius’s table, Kénigsb. p. 103°). Also that 2 K. 
xvii. 1, which makes the 12th of Ahaz = Ist of 
Hoshea, implies that the lst of Abaz = 9th of 
Pekah. 

(2.) Turning next to the other class of difficulties 
mentioned above, the following instances will per- 
haps be thought to justify the opinion that the 
dates in these books which are intended to establish 
@ precise chronology are the work of a much later 
hand or hands than the books themselves. 

The date in 1 K. vi. 1 is one which is obviously 
intended for strictly chronological purposes. If 
correct, it would, taken in conjunction with the 
subsequent notes of time in the books of Kings, 
supposing them to be correct also, give, toa year, 
the length of the time from the Exodus to the Haby- 
lonian Captivity, and establish a perfect connection 
between sacred and profane history. But so little 
is this the case, that this date is quite irreconcilable 
with Egyptian history, and is, as stated above, by 
almost universal consent rejected by chronolozists, 
even on purely Scriptural grounds. This date is 
followed by precise synchronistic definitions of the 
parallel reigns of Israel and Judah, the effect of 
which would be, and must have been designed to 
be, to supply the want of accuracy in stating the 
length of the reigns without reference to the odd 
months. But these synchronistic definitions are in 
continual discord with the statement of the length 
of reigns. According to 1 K. xxii. 51 Abhaziah 
succeeded Ahab in the 17th year of Jehoshaphat. 
But according to the statement of the length of 
Ahab’s reign in xvi. 29, Ahab died in the 18th of 
Jehoshaphat; while according to 2 K. i. 17, Jeho- 
ram, the son of Ahaziah, succeeded his brother 
(after his 2 years’ reign) in the second year of 
Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat, though, “accord- 
ing to the length of the reigns, he must have suc- 
ceeded in the 18th or 19th of Jehoshaphat (see 2 
K. iii. 1), who reigned, in all, 25 years (1 K. xxii. 
42). [JEHORAM.] As regards Jehoram the son 
of Jehoshaphat, the statements are so contradictory 
that Archbishop Usher actually makes three distinct 
beginnings to his regnal era: the first when be 
was made prorex, to meet 2 K. i. 17; the second 
when he was associated with his father, 5 years 
later, to meet 2 K. viii. 16; the third when his sole 
reign commenced, to meet 1 K. xxii. 50, compared 
with 42. But as the only purpose of these syn- 
chronisms is to give an accurate measure of time, 
nothing can be more absurd than to suppose such 
variations in the time from which the commence- 
ment of the regnal year is dated. It may also bere 
be remarked that the whole notion of these joint 


of whom reigned 11 years, and the latter 41. But 
beyond the confusion of the names there is nothing 
to support such a notion. 
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reigns has not the smallest foundation in fact, and 
unluckily does not come into play in the only cases 
where there might be any historical probability of 
their having occurred, as in the case of Asa's illness 
and Uzziah's leprosy. From the length of Ama- 
ziah’s reign, as yiven 2 K. xiv. 2, 17, 23, it is 
manifest that Jeroboam II. began to reign in the 
15th year of Amaziah, and that Uzziah began to 
reign in the 16th of Jeroboam. But 2 K. xv. 1 
places the commencement of Uzziah's reign in the 
27th of Jereloam, and the accession of Zachariah 
== the close of Jeroboam's reign, in the 38th of 
Uzziah — statements utterly contradictory and 
irreconcilable. 

Uther grave chronological difficulties seem to 
have their source in the same erroneous calculations 
on the part of the Jewish chronologist. For ex- 
ample, one of the cuneiform inscriptions tells us 
that Menahem paid tribute to Assyria in the 8th 
year of TVivlath-Pileser (Rawl. //erud. i. 469), and 
the same inscription passes on directly to speak of 
the overthrow of Rezin, who we know was Vekah's 
ally. Now this is scarcely compatible with the 
supposition that the remainder of Menahem's reign, 
the 2 years of Pekahiah, and 18 or 19 years of 
Pekah's reign intervened, as must have been the 
case according to 2 K. xvi. 1, xv. 32. But if the 
invasion of Judaea was one of the early acts of 
Pekah's reign, and the destruction of Rezin fol- 
lowed soon after, then we should have a very intel- 
ligible course of eventa as follows. Menahem paid 
his last tribute to Assyria in the 8th of Tiglath- 
Pileser, his suzerain (2 K. xv. 19), which, as he 
reigned fur some time under Pul, and only reigned 
10 years in all, we may assume to have heen bis 
own last year. On the accession of his son Peka- 
hiah, Pekah, one of his captains, rebelled against 
him, made an alliance with Rezin king of Syria to 
throw off the yoke of Assyria, in the course of a 
few months dethroned and killed Pekahiah, and 
reigned in his stead, and rapidly followed up his 
success by a joint expedition against Judah, the 
object of which was to set up a king who should 
strengthen his hands in his rebellion asainst 
Assyria. The king of Assyria, on learning this, 
and receiving Ahaz's messave for help, immediately 
marches to Syria, takes Damascus, conquers and 
kills Rezin, invades Israel, and carries away a large 
body of captives (2 K. xv. 29), and leaves Pekah to 
reign as tributary king over the enfeebled remnant. 
till a conspiracy deprived him of his life. Such a 
course of events would be consistent with the 
cuneiform inscription, and with everything in the 
Scripture narrative, except the synchronistic ar- 
rangement of the reigns. But of course it is 
impossible to affirm that the above was the true 
state of the case. Only at present the text and 
the cuneiform inacription do not agree, and few 
people will be satisfied with the explanation sug- 
gested by Mr. Rawlinson, that the official who 
coniposed, or the workman who engraved, the 
Assyrian document, made a mistake in the name,”’ 
and put Menahem when he should have put Pekah 
(Bampt. Lect. pp. 136, 409; Herod. i. 468-471). 
Again: “Scripture places only 8 years between 
the fall of Samaria and the first invasion of Judzea 
by Sennacherib" (3. e. from the 6th to the 14th of 





@ Lepsius proposes reducing the retgn of Manasseh 
‘o 35 years. He observes with truth the improba- 
bility uf Amon having been born in the 45th year 
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Hezekiah). ‘ The inscriptions (cuneiform) assign 
ing the fall of Samaria to the first year of Sargon, 
giving Sargon a reign of at fevst 15 years, and 
assigning the firat attack on Hezekiah to Sennach- 
erib's third year, put an interval of at least 18 
years between the two events" (Rawl. /ervd. i. 
479). This interval is further shown by reference 
to the canon of Ptolemy to have amounted in fact 
to 22 years. Again, Lepsius (Koniysbd. p. 95-97) 
shows with remarkable force of argument that the 
14th of Hezekiah could not by possibility fall 
earleer than B.C. 692, with reference to ‘l'irhakah’s 
accession; but that the additional date of the 3d 
of Sennacherib furnished by the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, coupled with the fact given by Berosus, that 
the year 4. c. 693 was the year of Sennachierib's 
accession, fixes the year 8. C. 691 as that of Sennach- 
erib’s invasion, and consequently as the 14th of 
Hezekiah. But from B. c. 691 to Bb. Cc. 586, when 
Jerusalem was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, is an 
interval of only 105 years; whereas the sum of the 
regnal years of Judah for the same interval amounts 
to 125 years.¢ From which calculations it neces- 
sarily fullows, both that there is an error in those 
figures in the book of Kings which assign the 
relative positions of the destruction of Samaria and 
Sennacherib's invasion, and also in those which meas- 
ure the distance between the invasion of Sennach- 
erib and the destruction of Jerusalem. It should, 
however, be noted that there is nothing to fix the 
fall of Samaria to the reign of Hezekiah but the 
statement of the synchronism; and 2 Chr. xxx. 6, 
18, &., seems rather to indicate that the kingdom 
of Israel had quite ceased in the Ist of Hezekiah. 
Many other numbers have the same stamp of incor- 
rectness. Rehoboam’s age is given as 41 at his ° 
accession, 1 K. xiv. 21, and yet we read at 2 Chr. 
xiii. 7, that he was “ young and _ tender-hearted ” 
when he caine to the throne. Moreover, if 41 when 
he became king, he must have been born before 
Solomon came to the throne, which seems improb- 
able, especially in connection with his Ammonitish 
mother. In the apocryphal passage moreover in 
the Cod. Vat. of the LXX., which follows 1 K. 
xii. 24, his age is said to have been 16 at his 
accession, which is much more probable. Accord- 
ing to the statement in 2 K. xv. 33, compared with 
ver. 2, Uzziah’s son and heir Jotham was nut born 
till his father was 42 years old; and according to 
2 K. xxi. 1, compared with ver. 19, Manasseh’s 
son and heir Amon was not born till his father was 
in his 45th year. Still more improbable is the 
statement in 2 K. xviii. 2, compared with xvi. 2, 
which makes Hezekiah to have been born when his 
father was 11 years old: a statement which Bochart 
has endeavored to defend with his usual vast erudi- 
tion, but with little success (Opera, i. 921). But 
not. only does the incorrectness of the numbers 
testify against their genuineness, but in some pas- 
sages the structure of the sentence seems to betray 
the fuct of a later insertion of the chronological 
element. We have seen one instance in 1 K. vi. 1. 
In like manner at 1 K. xiv. 31, xv. 1, 2, we can 
see that at some time or other xv. 1 has been 
inserted between the two other verses. So again 
ver. 9 has been inserted between 8 and 10; and xv. 
24 must have once stood next to xxii. 42, as xxii. 


of his father’s life. Mr. Bosunquet would lower the 
date of the destruction of Jerusalem to the year B. 0. 
556. 
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50 did to 2 K. viii. 17, at which time the corrupt 
ver. 16 had no existence. Yet more manifestly 
viii. 24, 26, were once consecutive verses, though 
they are now parted by 25, which is repeated, with 
a variation in the numeral, at ix. 29. So also xvi. 
1 has been interposed between xv. 38 and xvi. 2. 
xviii. 2 is consecutive with xvi. 20. But the plain- 
est instance of all is 2 K. xi. 21, xii. 1 (xii. 1 ff, 
Heb.), where the words “In the seventh year of 
Jehu, Jehoash bezan to reign,’’ could not possibly 
have formed part of the original sentence, which 
may be seen in its integrity 2 Chr. xxiv. 1. The 
disturbance caused in 2 K. xii. by the intrusion of 
this clause is somewhat disguised in the LX X. and 
the A. V. by the division of Heb. xii. 1 into two 
verses, and separate chapters, but is still palpable. 
A similar instance is pointed out by Movers in 2 
Sam. v., where ver. 3 and 6 are parted by the 
introduction of ver. 4, 5 (p. 190). But the diffi- 
culty remains of deciding in which of the above 
cases the insertion was by the hand of the original 
compiler, and in which by a later chronologist. 

Now when to all this we add that the pages of 
Josephus are full, in like manner, of a multitude 
of inconsistent chronological schemes, which prevent 
his being of any use, in spite of Hales‘s praises, in 
clearing up chronological difticulties, the proper in- 
ference seems to be, that no authoritative, correct, 
systematic chronology was originally contained in 
the books of Kings, and that the attempt to supply 
such afterwards led to the introduction of many 
erroneous dates, and probably to the corruption of 
some true ones which were originally there. Cer- 
tainly the present text contains what are either 
conflicting calculations of antagonistic chronoloyists, 
or errors of careless copyists, which no learning or 
ingenuity has ever been able to reduce to the con- 
sistency of truth. 

II. The peculiarities of diction in them, and other 
features in their literary history, may be briefly dis- 
posed of. The words noticed by De Wette, § 185, 
as indicating their modern date, are the following: 


‘ES for FS, 1K. xiv. 2. (But this form is also 
found in Judg. xvii. 2, Jer. iv. 30, Ez. xxxvi. 13, 
and not once in the later books.) ‘WV for Ws, 
2 K.i. 15. (But this form of SYS is found in Lev. 


xv. 18, 24; Josh. xiv. 12; 2 Sam. xxiv. 24; Is. lix. 
21; Jer. x. 5, xii. 1, xix. 10, xx. 11, xxxv. 2; Ez. 


xiv. 4, xxvii. 26.) DW for DDS, 1 K. ix. 8. 
(But Jer. xix. 8, xlix. 17, are identical in phrase 
and orthography.) JS" for OYE, 2 K. xi. 13. 
(But everywhere else in Kings, e. g. 2 K. xi. 6, &c., 
O°S", which is also universal in Chronicles, an 
avowedly later book; and here, as in rb ba beg , 1K. 
xi. 33, there is every appearance of the 7 being a 

















seems to have been then already obsolete.) ev 


1K. xxi. 8,11. (Occurs in Is. and Jer.) 3°, 
2 K. xxv. 8. (But as the term evidently came in 
with the Chaldees, as seen in Kab- shakeh, Rab-saris, 
Rab-mag, its application to the Chaldee general is 
no evidence of a time later than the person to whom 
the title is given.) pow, 1 K. viii. 61, &e. (But 
there is not a shadow of proof that this expression 
belongs to late Hebr. It is found, among other 
places, in Is. xxxviii. 3; a passage against the au- 
thenticity of which there is also not a shadow of 
proof, except upon the presumption that prophetic 
intimations and supernatural interventions on the 


part of God are impossible.) »sipr, 2 K. xiii 
7. (On what grounds this word is adduced it is 
impossible to guess, since it occurs in this sense in 


Josh., Is., Sam., and Jer.: vid. Gesen.) ws, 


2K. xviii. 19. (Is. xxxvi. 4, Eccl. ix. 4.) FU TUT, 
2 K. xviii. 26. (But why should not a Jet, in 
Hezekiah’s reign, as well as in the time of Nebe 
miah, have called his mother-tongue + the Jeu’ 
lanyuage,”’ in opposition tothe Arama@an? There 
was nothing in the Babylonish Captivity to give it 
the name, if it had it not before; nor is there a singk 
earlier instance — Is. xix. 18 might have furnished 
one — of anyname given to the language spoken 
by all the Israelites, and which in later tines was 
called Hebrew: ‘Efpaiori, Prolog. Ecelus.; Luke 


xxiii. 38; John v. 2, &c.)@ ON BED “DI, 
2K. xxv. 6. (Frequent in Jer. iv. 12, xxxix. 5, 


&c.) Theod. Parker adds rm) (see, too, Thenius, 
Finl. § 6), 1 K. x. 15, xx. 24; 2 K. xviii. 24, on 
the presumption probably of its being of Persian 
derivation; but the etymology and orivin of the 
word are quite uncertain, and it is repeatedly used 
in Jer. li., as well as Is. xxxvi. 9. With better 


reason might STD have been adduced, 1 K. sii. 


33. The expression ViTZ77 “AY, in 1 K. iv. 24 
is also a ditticult one to form an impartial opinion 
about. It is doubtful, as De Wette admits, whether 
the phrase necessarily implies its being used by cne 
to the east of the Euphrates, because the use varies 
in Num. xxxii. 19, xxxv. 14; Josh. i. 14 ff, v. 1, 
xii. 1, 7, xxii. 7; 1 Chr. xxvi. 30; Deut. i. 1, 5, 
&c. It is also conceivable that the phrase micht 
be used as a mere yeographical designation by those 
who belonged to one of * the provinces hevond the 
river ’’ subject to Kabylon: and at the time of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, Judwa had been «uch a 
province for at least 23 years, and probably longer. 
We may safely affirm therefore, that on the whole 
the peculiarities of diction in these books do net 
indicate a time after the Captivity, or towards the 
close of it, but on the contrary point pretty dix 
tinctly to the age of Jeremiah. And it may be 
added, that the inarked and syatematic differences 
between the language of Chronicles and that of 
Kings, taken with the fact that all attenipts to prove 
the Chronicles later than Ezra have utterly failed, 
lead to the samme conclusion. (See many exan:ples 
in Movers, p. 200 ff.) Other peculiar or rare a- 
pressions in these books are the proverbial ones: 


PB PAw sD, found only in them and in 1 
Sam. xxv. 22, 34, “slept with his fathers,” «bin 
that dieth in the city, the dogs shall eat,” efc.; 


clerical error for the copulative 1; see Thenius, 2. c.) 


mim, 1 K. xx. 14. (But this word occurs 
Lam. i. 1, and there is every appearance of its being 
a technical word in 1 K. xx. 14, and therefore as 


old as the reign of Ahab.) “> for ™9n, 1 K. 
iv. 22. (But “ID is used hy Ez. xlv. 14, and homer 





@ See Rodiger’s Gesen. Hed. Gramm. Eng. tr. p. 6; 
Keil, Chron. p. 40. 
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"Oe mipy® md, 1K. ti. 23, &c.; also TY, 
1 K. i. 41, 45; elsewhere only in poetry, and in the 
composition of proper names, except Deut. ii. 36. 
MIM, 1.9. DDI, “fowl,” iv. 23. MN, 
stalls,” v. 6; 2 Chr. ix. 25. OW PON, v.13, 
ix. 15, 21. YO, “a stone-quarry’’ (Gesen.), 
vic7. 9202, vie l7. YAU, 19. DNDPD and 
FWND/PD, “ wild cucumbers,” vi. 18, vii. 24, 2 K. 
iv. 39. FT), x. 28; the names of the months 
ONIN, viii 2, 1, DNB, vi. 37, 38. NZ, 
“to invent,’ xii. 33, Neh. vi. 8, in both cases 
joined with abn. NyEVEN, “an idol,” xv. 13. 
IVD and WY, followed by WATTS, | to de- 
stroy,” xiv. 10, xvi. 3, xxi. 21. EY TT, “joints 
of the armor,” xxii. 34. AW, “a pursuit,” xviii. 
27. “W1Q ‘to bend one's selt,”” xviii. 42, 2 K. iv. 
34, 35. DAW, “to gird up,” xviii. 46. TDK, 
«a head-band,” xx. 38, 41. [DW, « to suffice,” 
xx. 10. oon, incert. signif. xx. 33. mlb 
FTDNID, “to reign,” xxi. 7. VT OY, “a dish,” 
2K. ii. 20. B32, «to fold up,” i 8. WH, 
POR, “an 
oil-cup,” iv. 2. Os “TIFT, “to have a care for,” 
13; 73, “ to sneeze,"* 35; PORE, “a bag,’’ 42. 
TOT, “a money-bag,” v. 23. FTI, “an 


‘6a herdsman,” iii, 4, Am. i. 1. 


encamping” (?) vi. 8; FTID, “a feast,” 23; 
SVT, “ descending,” 9; Ap, “a cab,” 25; wa 
bP be “dove's dung,” ib. “BD, perhaps “a 
fly-net,”” viii. 15. =| (in sense of “ self,” as in 
Chald. and Samar.), ix. 13. “W3E, “a heap,” 
x. 8; Mon, “a vestry,” 22; MIST, a 
draught-house,"* 27. “2, «© Cherethites,’’ xi. 4, 
19, and 2 Sam. xx. 23, Cethib. [T2%3, “a keeping 
off,’ xi. 6. 
The form 7, from rm, ‘to shoot,”’ xiii. 17. 
PVIASDFATT YDB, “ hostages," xiv. 14, 2 Chr. 
XXV. 24. mona FVD, “sick house,” xv. 
B, 2 Chr. xxvi. 21. DDR, “before,” xv. 10. 
Pwr, «© Damascus,” xvi. 10 (perlmps only a 
fulse reading). JV237D, “a pavement,” xvi. 17. 
TJS, or FD, “a covered way,” xvi. 18. 
SEIT in Pih. « todo secretly,” xvii. 9. FTIR, 
with *, 16, only besides Deut. vii. 5, Mic. v. 14. 
BJD, ig. TID, xvii. 21 (Cethid). DY, 
“« Samaritans," 29. 707 9, “ Nehushtan,” xviii. 


“2; ‘Can acquaintance,”’ xii. 6. 
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4. TIQDN, “a pillar,” 16. Meta MPy 


‘to make peace,” 31, Is. xxxvi. 16. wero 
‘that which grows up the third year,” xix. 29, Js 


xxxvii. 30. 5) FVD, “treasure-house,” xx. 
13, Is. xxxix. 2. wD, part of Jerusalem so 
called, xxii. 14, Zeph. i. 10, Neh. xi. 9. W939, 
“signs of the Zodiac,” xxiii. 5. “13, “a sub- 
urb,” xxiii. 11. °D3, « ploughmen,” xxv. 12 


(Cetbib). NBW, for rT3W, «to change,” xxv. 29. 
To which may be added the architectural terms in 
1 K. vi., vii.. and the names of foreign idols in 2 
K. xvii. The general character of the language is, 
most distinctly, that of the time before the Baby- 
lonish Captivity. But it is worth consideration 
whether some traces of dialectic varieties in Judah 
and Israel, and of an earlier admixture of Syriasms 
in the language of Israel, may not be discovered in 
those portions of these books which refer to the 
kingdom of Israel. As regards the text, it is far 
from being perfect. Besides the errors in numerals, 
some of which are probably to be traced to this 
source, such passages as 1 K. xv. 6, v. 10, com- 
pared with v. 2; 2 K. xv. 30, viii. 16, xvii. 34, are 
manifest corruptions of transcribers. In some in- 
stances the parailel passage in Chronicles correcta 
the error, as 1 K. iv. 26 is corrected by 2 Chr. ix. 
25; 2 K. xiv. 21, &c., by 2 Chr. xxvi. 1, &c. So 
the probable misplacement of the section 2 K. xxiii. 
4-20 is corrected by 2 Chr. xxxiv. 3-7. ‘The sub- 
stitution of Azariah for Uzziah in 2 K. xiv. 21, 
and throughout 2 K. xv. 1-30, except ver. 13, fol- 
lowed by the use of the right name, Uzziah, in vv. 
30, 32, 34, is a very curious circumstance. In 
Isaiah, in Zechariah (xiv. 5), and in the Chronicles 
(except 1 Chr. iii. 12), it is uniformly Uzziah. 
Perhaps no other cause is to be suught than the 


close resemblance betweem FWY and TI VWY, 


and the fact that the latter name, Azariah, might 
sugvest itself more readily to a Levitical scribe. 
There can be little doubt that Uzzinh was the 
king’s true name, Azariah that of the high-priest. 
(But see Thenius on 1 K. xiv. 21.) 

In connection with these literary peculiarities 
may be mentioned also some remarkable variations 
in the version of the LXX. These consist of trans- 
positions, omissions, and some considerable arddi- 
lions, of all which Thenius gives some useful notices 
in his Introduction to the books of Kings. 

The most important (ransposi/ions are the his- 
tory of Shimei's death, 1 K. ii. 36-46, which in 
the LXX. (Cod. Vat.) comes after iii. 1, and 
divers scraps from chaps. iv., v., and ix., accompanied 
by one or two remarks of the translators. 

The sections 1 K. iv. 20-25, 2-6, 26, 21, 1, are 
strung together and precede 1 K. iii. 2-28, but are 
many of them repeated again in their proper 
places. 


The sections 1 K. iii. 1, ix. 16, 17, are strung 
together, and placed between iv. 34 and v. 1. 


The section 1 K. vii. 1-12 is placed after vii. 51. 

Section viii. 12, 13, is placed after 53. 

Section ix. 15-22 is placed after x. 22. 

Section xi. 43, xii. 1, 2, 3, is much transposed 
and confused in LXX, xi. 43, 44, xii. 1-3. 

Section xiv. 1-21 is placed in the midst of the 
long addition to Chr. xii. mentioned below. 
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Section xxii. 42-50 is pliced after xvi. 28. Chaps. 
xx. and xxi. are transposed. 

Section 2 K. iii. 1-3 is placed after 2 K. i. 18. 

The omésswns are few. 

Section 1 K. vi. 11-14 is entirely omitted, and 
37, 38, are only slightly alluded to at the opening 
of ch. iii. The erroneous clause 1 K. xv. 6 is 
omitted; and so are the dates of Asa's reign in 
xvi. 8 and 15; and there are a few verbal omissions 
of no consequence. 

The chief interest lies in the additions, of which 
the principal are the following. The supposed 
mention of a fountain as among Solomon's works 
in the Temple in the passage after 1 K. ii. 35; of 
a paved causeway on Lebanon, iii. 46; of Solomon 
pointing to the sun at the dedication of the Temple, 
before he uttered the prayer, “ The Lord said he 
would dwell in the thick darkness,"’ etc., viii. 12, 
13 (after 53 LXX.), with a reference to the 
BiBAioy THs wdijs, & passage on which Thenius 
relies ag proving that the Alexandrian had access 
to original documents now lost; the information 
that “Joram his brother” perished with Tibni, 
xvi. 22; an additional date, “in the 24th year 
of Jeroboam,”’ xv. 8; numerous verbal additions, 
as xi. 29, xvii. 1, &c.; and lastly the long pas- 
sage concerning Jeroboam the son of Nebat, in- 
serted between xii. 24 and 25. There are also 
many glosses of the translator, explanatory, or 
necessary in consequence of transpositions, as e. g. 
1 K. ii. 35, viii. 1, xi. 43, xvii. 20, xix. 2, &e. Of 
the above, from the recapitulatory character of the 
passage after 1 K. ii. 35, containing in brief the 
sum of the things detailed in ch. vii. 21-23, it seems 
far more probable that KPHNHN TH ATAHS is 
only a corruption of KPINON TOY AIAAM, there 
mentioned. The obscure passage about Lebanon 
after ii. 46, seems no less certainly to represent 
what in the Heb. is ix. 18, 19, as appears by the 
triple concurrence of Tadmor, Lebanon, and 8uva- 
oredpara, representing WAown. The strange 
mention of the sun seems to be introduced by the 
translator to give sicnificance to Solomon's mention 
of the House which he had built for God, who had 
said He would dwell -in the thick durkness ; not 
therefore under the unveiled light of the sun; and 
the reference to “ the book of song’’ can surely 
mean nothing else than to point out that the pas- 
sage to which Solomon referred was Ps. xevii. 2. 
Of the other additions the mention of Tibni‘s 
brother Joram is the one which has most the sem- 
blance of an histerical fact, or makes the existence 
of any other source of history probable. See too 
1 K. xx. 19, 2 K. xv. 25. There remains only the 
long passage about Jerobfam. That this account 
is only an apocryphal version made up of the exist- 
ing materials in the Hebrew Scriptures, after the 
manner of 1 Esdras, Bel and the Dragon, the apocry- 
phal Esther, the Targums, etc., may he inferred on 
the following grounds. The framework of the story 
is given in the very words of the Hebrew narrative, 
and that very copiously, and the new matter is only 
_ worked in here and there. Demonstrably therefore 
the Hebrew account existed when the Greek one was 
framed, and was the original one. The principal 
new facts introduced, the marriage of Jerohoam to 
the sister of Shishak’s wife, and his request to be 
permitted to return, is a manifest imitation of the 


a A later tale of Solomon's wisdom, in imitation of 
the judgment of the two women, told in the Talmud, 
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story of Hadad. The misplacement of the stury 
of Abijah's sickness, and the visit of Jeroboam's 
wife to Ahijah the Shilonite, makes the whole 
history out of keeping — the disguise of the queen, 
the rebuke of Jeroboam's idolatry (which is ac- 
cordingly left out from Ahijah's prophecy, as is 
the mention at v. 2 of his having told Jeroboam he 
should be king}, and the king's anxiety about the 
recovery of his son and heir. The embellishments 
of the story, Jeroboam's chariots, the amplifica- 
tion of Ahijah’s address to Ano, the request asked 
of Pharaoh, the new garment rot trashed in water, 
are precisely such as an embroiderer would add, as 
we may see by the apocryphal books alove cited. 
Then the fusing down the three Hebrew names 
Wy, MYNME, and mon, into one Yapipd, 
thus giving the same name to the mother of Jero- 
boam, and to the city where she dwelt, shows bow 
comparatively modern the story is, and bow com- 
pletely of Greek growth. A yet plainer indication 
is the confounding Shemaiah of 1 K. xii. 22, with 
Shemaiah the Nehelamite of Jer. xxix. 24, 31, and 
putting Ahijah’s prophecy into his mouth. For 
beyond all question "EyAapf, 1 K. xii., is only 
another form of Aidaulrns (Jer. xxxvi. 24, LXX.). 
Then again the story is self-contradictory. For if 
Jeroboam’s child Abijam was not bor till a year 
or so after Solomon's death, how could “ any good 
thing toward the Lord God of Israel’ have been 
found in him before Jeroboam tecame king? The 
one thing in the story that is mom like truth than 
the Hebrew narrative is the age given to Reholcam, 
16 years, which may have been preserved in the 
MS. which the writer of this romance had before 
him. The calling Jeroboam's mother yur} xdépvq 
instead of yu} yfpa, was probably accidental. 

On the whole then it appears that the great va- 
riations in the LXX. contribute little or nothing to 
the elucidation of the history contained in there 
books, nor much even to the text. ‘lhe Hebrew 
text and arrangement is not in the least shaken in 
ita main points, nor is there the slightest cloud cast 
on the accuracy of the history, or the truthfulness 
of the prophecies contained in it. But these varia- 
tions illustrate a characteristic tendency of the 
Jewish mind to make interesting portions of the 
Scriptures the groundwork of separate religious 
tales, which they altered or added to according to 
their fancy, without any regard to history or chro- 
nology, and in which they exercised a peculiar kind 
of ingenuity in working up the Scripture material, 
or in inventing circumstances calculated as they 
thought to make the main history more protable. 
The story of Zerubbabel's answer in 1 Esdr. about 
truth, to prepare the way for bis mission by Darius; 
of the discovery of the imposture of Bel's priests 
by Daniel, in Bel and the Dragon; of Mordecai's 
dream in the Apocr. Fsther; and the paragraph in 
the Talmud inserted to connect 1 K. xvi. 34, with 
xvii. 1 (Smith's Sacr. Ann., vol. ii. p. 421), are 
instances of this. And the reigu of Solomon, ¢ 
and the remarkable rise of Jerotoam were not un 
likely to exercise this propensity of the Hellenistic 
Jews. [tis to the existence of such works that 
the variations in the LXX. account of Solomon 
and Jeroboam may most probably be attributed. 

Another feature in the literary condition of our 
books must just be noticed, namely that the con:piler, 





may be seen fn Ciwiositics of Literature, 1. 236. The 
Talmud contains many more. 
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in arranging his materials, and adopting the very 
words of the documents used by him, bas not always 
been careful to avoid the «ppearance of contradic- 
tion. ‘Thus the mention of the staves of the ark 
remaining in their place “unto this day,’ 1 K. 
viii. 8, does not accord with the account of the de- 
struction of the Temple 2 K. xxv. 9. The mention 
of Elijah as the only prophet of the Lord left, 1 K. 
xviii. 22, xix. 10, has an appearance of disayree- 
ment with xx. 13, 28, 35, &c., though xviii. 4, 
xix. 18, supply, it is true, a ready answer. In 
1K. xxi. 14, only Naboth is mentioned, while in 
2 K. ix. 26, his suns are added. The prediction 
in 1 K. xix. 15-17 has no perfect fulfilment in the 
following chapters. 1 K. xxii. 38 does not seem 
‘to be a fultitlment of xxi. 19.¢ The declaration in 
1 K. ix. 22 does not seem in harmony with xi. 28. 
There are also some singular repetitions, as 1 K. 
xiv. 21 compared with 31; 2 K. ix. 23 with viii. 
25; xiv. 15,16 with xiii. 12,13. But it is enough 
just to have pointed these out, as no real difficulty 
can be found in them. 

IIL. As regards the authorship of these books, 
but litule ditticulty presents itself. The Jewish 
tradition which ascribes them to Jeremiah, is borne 
out by the strongest internal evidence, in addition 
te that of the language. The last chapter, espe- 
cially as compared with the last chapter of the 
Chronicles, bears distinct traces of having been 
written by ove who did not go into captivity, but 
remained in Judsea, after the destruction of the 
‘Temple. This suits Jeremiah.o The eventa singled 
out tor mention in the concise narrative, are pre- 
cisely those of which he had personal knowledge, 
and in which he took special interest. ‘The famine 
in 2 K. xxv. 3 was one which had nearly cost Jere- 
miah his life (Jer. xxxviii. 9). The capture of the 
city, the flight and capture of Zedekiah, the judg- 
ment and punishment of Zedekiah and his sous at 
Riblah, are related in 2 K. xxv. 1-7, in almost the 
identical words which we read in Jer. xxxix. 1-7. 
So are the breaking down and burning of the Tem- 
ple, the king's palace, and the houses of the great 
men, the deportation to Babylon of the fuvitives 
and the surviving inhabitants of Jerusalem and 
Judza. The intimate knowledge of what Nebuzar- 
adau did, both in respect to thuse selected for capi- 
tal punishment, and those carried away captive, and 
those poor whom he left in the land, displayed by 
the writer of 2 K. xxv. 11, 12,.18-21, is fully ex- 
plained by Jer. xxxix. 10-14, xl. 1-5, where we 


@ For a discussion of this difficulty see Nabora, Jez- 
m¥eL. The simplest explanation is that Naboth was 
stoned at Samaria, since we find the elders of Jezreel at 
Samaria, 2 K. x. 1. Thus both the spot where 
Naboth‘a blood flowed, and his vineyard at Jezreel, 
were the scene of righteous retribution. 

'b De Wette cites from Hivernick and Movers, 1 K. 
ix. 8,9, comp. with Jer. xxii. 8; 2K. xvii. 13, 14, 
comp. with Jer. vil. 18, 24; 2 K. xxi. 12, comp. with 
Jer. xix. 3; and the identity of Jer. lif. with 2 K. xxiv. 
18 ff. xxv., as the strongest passages in favor of 
Jeremiih’s authorship, which, however, he repudiates, 
on the ground that 2 K. xxv. 27-30 could not have 
been written by him. A weaker ground can scarcely 
be imayined. Jer. xv. 1 may also be cited as con- 
necting the compilation of the books of Samuel with 
Jeremiah. Compare further 1 K. wifi, 61 with Jer. 
xi. 4. 

ec The last four verses, relative to Jehoiachin, are 


equally a supplement whether added by the author or | 


by some later hand. There is nothing impossible in 
tan supposition of Jeremiah having survived till the 
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read that Jeremiah was actually one of the captives 
who followed Nebuzar-adan as far as Ramah, and 
was very kindly treated by him. The careful enu- 
meration of the pillars and of the sacred vessels of 
the Temple which were plundered by the Chal- 
deeans, tallies exactly with the prediction of Jere- 
miah concerning them, xxvii. 19-22. The paragraph 
conceruing the appointment of Gedaliah as governor 
of the remnant, and his murder by Ishmael, and 
the flight of the Jews into Egypt, is merely an 
abridged account of what Jeremiah tells us more 
fully, x1.-xliii. 7, and are events in which he was 
personally deeply concerned. ‘The writer in Kings 
has nothing more to tell us concerning the Jews or 
Chaldees in the land of Judah, which exactly 
agrees with the hypothesis that he is Jeremiah, 
who we know was carried down to Egypt with the 
fugitives. In fact, the date of the writing and the 
position of the writer seem as clearly marked by 
the termination of the narrative at v. 26, as in the 
case of the Acts of the Apostles.c It may be 
added, though -the argument is of less weight, 
that the annexation of this chapter to the writings 
of Jeremiah so as to form Jer. Jii. (with the addi- 
tional clause contained 28-30), is an evidence of a 
very ancient, if not a contemporary belief, that 
Jeremiah was the author of it. Again, the special 
mention of Seraiah the high-priest, and Zephan- 
iah, the second priest, as slain by Nebuzar- 
adan (v. 18), together with three other priests,? is 
very significant when taken in connection with Jer. 
xxi. 1, xxix. 25-29, passages which show that Zeph- 


aniah belonged to the faction which opposed the 


prophet, a faction which was headed by priests and 
false prophets (Jer. xxvi. 7,8, 11, 16). Going 
back to the xxivth chapter, we find in ver. 14 an 


enumeration of the captives taken with Jehoiachin 


identical with that in Jer. xxiv. 1; in ver. 13, a 
reference to the vessels of the Temple precisely 
similar to that in Jer. xxvii. 18-20, xxviii. 3, 6, 


and in vv. 3, 4, a reference to the idolatries and 


bloodshed of Manasseh very similar to those in Jer. 
ii. 34, xix. 4-8, &c., a reference which also con- 
nects ch. xxiv. with xxi. 6, 13-16. In ver. 2 the 
enumeration of the hostile nations, and the refer- 
ence to the prophets of God, point directly to 
Jer. xxv. 9, 20, 21, and the reference to Pharaoh 
Necho in ver. 7 points to ver. 19, and to xlvi. 
1-12. Brief as the narrative is, it brings out 
all the chief points in the politica! events of the 
time which we know were much in Jeremiah's 





87th of Jehotachin’s captivity, though he would have 
been between 80 and 90. There is something touch- 
ing in the idea of this gleam of joy having reached 
the prophet in his old age, and of his having added 
these few words to his long-finished history of his 
nation. 


d These priests, of very high rank, called saw 


F\DIT, “ keepers of the door,” i. ¢. of the three prin- 
cipal entrances to the Temple. are not to be con- 
founded with the porters, who were Levites. We are 
expressly told in 2 K. xii. 10 (9, A. V.) that these 
‘ keepers ” were priests. 2 K. xxii. 4, xxiii. 4, with 
xii. 10 and xxv. 18, clearly poiut out the rank of © 
these officers as next in dignity to the second priest, or 
sagan. (llian-Priest, vol. fi. p. 1039.) Josephus calls 
them rovs dvAdagovras Td iepow wyenovas. The ex- 
pression F\DIT sw, in however also applied to 


the Levites in 2 Chr. xxxiv. 9,1 Chr. ix. 19. (Koma- 
airK.) 
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mind; and yet, which is exceedingly remarkable, 
Jeremiah is never once named (as he is in 2 Chr. 
xxxvi. 12, 21), although the manner of the writer 
is frequently to connect the sufferings of Judah 
with their sins and their neglect of the Word of 
God, 2 K. xvii. 13 ff, xxiv. 2,3, de. And this 
leads to another striking coincidence between that 
portion of the history which belongs to Jeremiah's 
times, and the writings of Jeremiah himself. De 
Wette speaks of the superficial character of the 
history of Jeremiah's times as hostile to the theory 
of Jeremiah’s authorship. Now, considering the 
nature of these annals, and their conciseness, this 
criticism seems very unfounded as regards the reigns 
of Josiah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiachin, and Zedekiah. It 
must, however, be acknowledged that as regards 
Jehoiakim's reign, and especially the latter part of 
it, and the way in which he came by his death, the 
narrative js much more meagre than one would 
have expected from a contemporary writer, living 
on the spot. But exactly the same paucity of infor- 
mation is found in those otherwise copious notices of 
contemporary events with which Jeremiah’s proph- 
ecies are interspersed. Let any one open, ¢. g- 
Townsend's * Arrangement,’ or Geneste's * Par. 
allel Histories," aud he will see at a glance how 
remarkably little light Jeremiah's narrative or 
prophecies throw upon the latter part of Jehoiakim‘s 
reign. ‘The cause of this silence may be ditficult 
to assign, but whatever it was, whether absence 
from Jerusalem, possibly on the mission described, 
Jer. xiii.,.¢ or imprisonment, or any other impedi- 
ment, it operated equally on Jeremiah and on the 
writer of 2 K. xxiv. When it is borne in mind 
that the writer of 2 K. was a contemporary writer. 
and, if not Jeremiah, must Lave had independent 
means of information, this coincidence will bave 
great weiht. 

Going back to the reign of Josiab, in the xxiii. 
and xxii. chapters, the connection of the destruction 
of Jerusilem with Manasseh's transgressions, and 
the comparison of it to the destruction of Samaria, 
vv. 26, 27, lead us back to xxi. 10-13, and that 
passage leads us to Jer. vii. 15, xv. 4, xix. 3, 4, &. 
The particular account of Josiah's passover, and 
his other good works, the reference in vv. 24, 25 
to the law of Moses, and the finding of the Book 
by Hilkiah the priest, with the fuller account of 
that discovery in ch. xxii., exactly suit Jeremiah, 
who began his prophetic oftice in the 13th of 
Josiah; whose xith chap. refers repeatedly to the 
book thus found; and who showed his attachment 
to Josiah by writing a lamentation on his death 
(2 Chr. xxxv. 29), and whose writings show how 
much he made use of the copy of Deuteronomy so 
found. (JEREMIAH, HILKkiAn.] With Josiah’s 
reign (although we may even in earlier times hit 
upon occasional resemblances, such for instance as 
the silence cuncerning Manasseh’s repentance in 
both), necessarily cease all strongly marked char- 
acters of Jeremiah's authorship. For though the 
general unity and continuity of plan (which, as 
already observed, pervades not only the books of 
Kings, but those of Samuel, Ruth, and Judges 
likewise,) lead us to assign the whole history in a 
certain sense to one author, and enable us to carry 


@ The prophet does not tell us that he returned to 
Jerusalem after hiding his girdle in the Euphrates. 
The “ muny days’ spoken of in ver. 6 may have been 
apent among the Captivity at Babylon. (JEReMiAR, p. 
1257.) He may have returned jus* after Jehoiakim’s 
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to the account of the whole book the proofs derived 
from the closing chapters, yet it must be bore in 
mind that the authorship of those parts of tne his- 
tory of which Jeremiah was not an eye-witness, that 
is, of all before the reign of Josiah, would have 
consisted merely in selecting, arranging, inserting 
the connecting phrases, and, when necessary, slightly 
modernizing (see Thenius, Lincit. § 2) the old his- 
tories which had been drawn up hy contemporary 
prophets through the whole period of time. See 
e. gy. 1 K. xiii. 32. For, as regards the svurces of 
information, it may truly be said that we have the 
narrative of contemporary writers throughout. It 
has already been observed [CHRONICLES] that 
there was a regular series of state-annals both for 
the kingdom of Judah and for that of Israel, which 
embraced the whole time comprehended in the 
books of Kings, or at least to the end of the reign 
of Jehoiakim, 2 K. xxiv. 5. These annals are 
constantly cited by name as “ the Book of the Acts 
of Solomon,” 1 K. xi. 41; and, after Solomon, 
“the Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Judah, or Israel,"’ e. g. 1 K. xiv. 29, xv. 7, xvi. 5, 
14, 20; 2K. x. 34, xxiv. 5, &c., and it is manifest 
that the author of Kings had them both Lefore 
him, while he drew up his history, in which 
the reigns of the two kingdoms are harmonized, 
and these annals constantly appealed to. But in 
addition to these national annals, there were also 
extant, at the time that the books of Kings were 
compiled, separate works of the several prophets 
who had lived in Judah and Israel, and which 
probably bore the same relation to the annals, 
which the historical parts of Isaiah and Jeremiah 
hear to those portions of the annals preserved in the 
books of Kings, #. ¢. were, in some instances at 
least, fuller and more copious accounts of the cur- 
rent events, by the same hands which drew up the 
more concise narrative of the annals, though in 
others perhaps mere duplicates. Thus the acts of 
Uzziah, written by Isaiah, were very likely identical 
with the history of his reign in the national chro2- 
icles; and purt of the history of Hezekiah we know 
was identical in the chronicles and in the prophet. 
The chapter in Jeremiah relating to the destruction 
of the Temple (lii.) is identical with that in 2 K. 
xxiv., xxv. In later times we have supposed that 
a chapter in the prophecies of Daniel was used for 
the national chronicles, and appears as Ezr. ch. i. 
[Ezra, Book or.] Compare also 2 K. xvi. 5, 
with Is. vii. 1; 2 K. xviii. 8, with Is. xiv. 28-32. 
As an instance of verbal agreement, coupled with 
greater fullness in the prophetic account, see 2 K. 
xx. compared with Is. xxxviii., in which latter alone 
is Hezekiah’s writing given. 

These other works, then, as far as the memory of 
them has been preserved to us, were as follows (see 
Keil’s Apolug. Vers.). For the time of David, the 
book of Samuel the seer, the book of Nathan the 
prophet, and the book of Gad the seer (2 Sam. 
xxi.-xxiv. with 1 K. 1, being probably extracted 
from Nathan's book), which seem to have been 
collected — at least that portion of them relating 
to David — into one work called “the Acts of 
David the King,’’ 1 Chr. xxix. 29. For the time 
of Solomon, ‘the Book of the Acts of Solomon,”’ 


death ; and “the king and the queen,” in ver. 18, 
may mean Jeboiachin and his mother. Comp. 2 K. 
xxiv. 12, 15, which would be the fulfillment of Jes 
xiii. 18, 19. 
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1K. xi. 41, consisting probably of parts of the 
* book of Nathan the prophet, the prophecy of 
Ahijah the Shilonite, and the visions of Iddo the 
seer,'’ 2 Chr. ix. 29. For the time of Rehoboam, 
« the words of Shemaiah the prophet, and of [ddo 
the seer concerning genealogies,” 2 Chr. xii. 15. 


For the time of Abijah, “the story (WT!) ¢ of 
the prophet Iddo,”’ 2 Chr. xiii. 22. For the time 
of Jehoshaphat, “the words of Jehu the son of 
Hanani,”’ 2 Chr. xx. 34. For the time of Uzziah, 
‘the writings of Isaiah the prophet,’’ 2 Chr. xxvi. 
22. For the time of Hezekiah, “the vision of 
Isaiah the prophet, the son of Amoz,’’ 2 Chr. xxxii. 
32. For the time of Manasseh, a book called the 
sayings of the seers,'’ as the A. V., following the 
LXX., Vuly., Kimchi, ete., rightly renders the 
passage, in accordance with ver. 18, 2 Chr. xxxiii. 
19, though others, following the grammar too 
servilely, make Chozs a proper name, because of 
the absence of the article. [CHronicues, vol. i. 
p. 431.] For the time of Jeroboam I[., a prophecy 
of ‘Jonah, the son of Amittai the prophet, of 
Gath-hepher,” is cited, 2 K. xiv. 25; and it seems 
likely that there were hooks containing special his- 
tories of the acts of [‘lijah and Elisha, seeing that 
the times of these prophets are described with such 
copiousness. Of the latter Gehazi might well have 
been the author, to judge from 2 K. viii. 4, 5, as 
Elisha himself might have been of the former. 
Possibly too the prophecies of Azariah the son of 
Oded, in Asa's reign, 2 Chr. xv. 1, and of Hanani 
(2 Chr. xvi. 7) (unless this latter is the same as 
Jehu son of Hanani, as Oded is put for Azariah in 
xv. 8) and Micaiah the son of Imlah, in Ahab's 
reign; and Eliezer the son of Dodavah, in Jehosha- 
phat’s; and Zechariah the son of Jehoiada, in 
Jehoash's; and Oded, in Pekah's; and Zechariah, 
in Uzziah’s reign: of the prophetess Huldah, in 
Josiah's, and others, may have been preserved in 
writing, some or all of them. These works, or at 
least many of them, must have been extant at the 
time when the books of Kings were compiled, as 
they certainly were much later when the books of 
Chronicles were put tozether by Ezra. But 
whether the author used them all, or only those 
duplicate portions of them which were embodied 
in the national chronicles, it is impossible to say, 
seeing he quotes none of them by name except the 
Acts of Solomon, and the prophecy of Jonah. On 
the other hand, we cannot infer from his silence 
that these books were unused by him, seeing that 
neither does he quote by name the Vision of Isaiah 
as the Chronicler does, thouch he must, from its 
recent date, have been familiar with it, and that so 
many parts of his uarrative have every appearance 
of being extracted from these bouks of the prophets, 
and contain narratives which it is not likely would 
have found a place in the chronicles of the kings. 
(See 1 K. xiv. 4, &e., xvi. 1, &e., xi; 2 K. 
xvii., &c.) 


With regard to the work so often cited in the 
Chronicles as “the Book of the Kings of Israel and 
Judah,’ 1 Chr. ix. L; 2 Chr. xvi. 11, xxvii. 7, 
xxviii. 26, xxxii. 32, xxxv. 27, xxxvi. 8, it has been 
thought by some that it was a separate collection 
containing the joint histories of the two kingdoins ; 


@ Movers thinks the term way implies trans- 
lation from older works. a 
b Thenius comes to the same conclusion (Einest. 
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by others that it is our books of Kings which answer 
to this description; but by Eichhorn, that it is the 
same as the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah so 
constantly cited in the books of Kings; and this 
last opinion seems the best founded. For in 2 Chr. 
xvi. 11, the same book is called “the Book of the 
Kings of Judah and Israel,”’ which in the parallel 
passave, 1 K. xv. 23, is called ‘the Book of the 
Chronicles of the Kings of Judah.’ So again, 2 
Chr. xxvii. 7, comp. with 2 K. xv. 36; 2 Chr. 
xxvili. 26, comp. with 2 K. xvi. 19; 2 Chr. xxxii. 
32, comp. with 2 K. xx. 20; 2 Chr. xxxv. 27. with 
2 K. xxiii. 28; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 8, with 2 K. xxiv. 5. 
Moreover the book so quoted refers exclusively to 
the affairs of Judah; and even in the one passage 
where reference is made to it as ‘the Book of the 
Kings of Israel,” 2 Chr. xx. 34, it is for the reign 
of Jehoshaphat that it is cited. Obviously, there- 
fore, it is the same work which is elsewhere 
described as the Chr. of Israel ond Judah, and of 
Juduh and Jsruel.o Nor is this an unreasonable 
title to give to these chronicles. Saul, David, Solo- 
mon, and in some sense Hezekiah, 2 Chr. xxx. 1, 
5, 6, and all his successors were kings of Israel ag 
well as of Judah, and therefore it is very con- 
ceivable that in Ezra‘s time the chronicles of Judah 
should have acquired the name of the Book of the 
Kings of Iarael and Judah. Even with regard to 
a portion of Israel in the days of Rehoboam, the 
Chronicler remarks, apparently as a matter of 
gratulation, that ** Rehoboam reigned over them," 
2 Chr. x. 17; he notices Abijah's authority in 
portions of the Israelitish territory, 2 Chr. xiii. 
18, 19, xv. 8, 9; he not unfrequently speaks of 
Israel, when the kingdom of Judah is the matter 
in hand, as 2 Chr. xii. 1, xxi. 4, xxiii. 2, &c., and 
even calls Jehoshaphat “King of Israel."" 2 Chr. 
xxi. 2, and distinguishes * Israel and Judah,”’ from 
“Ephraim and Manasseh,’’ xxx. 1; he notices 
Hezekiah's authority from Dan to Beer-shela, 2 
Chr. xxx. 5, and Josiah’s destruction of idols 
throughout all the land of Israel, xxxiv. 6-9, and 
his passover for all Israel, xxxv. 17, 18, and seems 
to parade the title * Aung of Israel"* in connection 
with David and Solomon, xxxv. 3, 4, and the 
relation of the Levites to ‘all Israel,” ver. 3; 
and therefore it is only in accordance with the 
feeling displayed in such passaves that the name, 
“the Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah” 
should be given to the chronicles of the Jewish 
kingdom. The use of this term in speaking of the 
‘Kings of Israel and Judah who were carried 
away to Babylon for their transgression,” 1 Chr. 
ix. 1, would be conclusive, if the construction of 
the sentence were certain. But thouzh it is al-surd 
to separate the words “and Judah" from [srael, 
as ertheau does (Aurzgef. Arey. Hoult, follow- 
ing the Masoretic punctuation, seeing that the 
6 Book of the Kings of lsrve and Judah” is 
cited in at least six other places in Chr., still it is 
possible that Israel and Judah might be the 


antecedent to the pronoun understood before N93. 

It seems, however, much more likely that the ante- 
e ” Me 

cedent to WN is TM "ips 395. On the 

whole, therefore, there is no evidence of the exist- 

ence in the time of the Chronicler of a history, 


§ 3). It is cited in 2 Chr. xxiv. 27 as “the story” 


— the Midrash — ways of the book of the Kings. 
Comp 2 K. xii. 19. 


sd 
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since lost, of the two kingdoms, nor are the books 
of Kings the work so quoted by the Chronicler, 
seeing he often refers to it for “ the rest of the acts ”’ 
of Kings, when he has already given all that is 
contained in our books of Kings. He refers there- 
fore to the chronicles of Judah. From the above 
authentic sources then was compiled the history in 
the books under consideration. Judging from the 
facts that we have in 2 K. xviii., xix., xx., the his- 
tory of Hezekiah in the very words of Isaiah, 
XXxvi.-xxxix.; that, as stated above, we have 
several passages from Jeremiah in duplicate in 2 K., 
and the whole of Jer. lii. in 2 K. xxiv. 18, &c., 
xxv.; that so large a portion of the books of Kings 
is repeated in the books of Chronicles, though the 
writer of Chronicles had the original chronicles 
also before him, as well as from the whole internal 
character of the narrative, and even some of the 
blemishes referred to under the 2d head; we may 
conclude with certainty that we have in the tooks 
of Kings, not only in the main the history faith- 
fully preserved to us from the ancient chronicles, 
but must frequently whole passages transferred 
verbatim into them. Occasionally, no doubt, we 
have the compiler's own comments or reflections 
thrown in, as at 2 K. xxi. 10-16, xvii. 10-15, xiii. 
23, xvii. 7-41 &. We connect the insertion of 
the prophecy in 1 K. xiii. with the fact that the 
compiler himself was an eye-witness of the fulfill- 
ment of it, and can even see how the vorv/s ascribed 
to the old prophet are of the age of the compiler.“ 
We can perhaps see his hand in the frequent 
repetition on the review of each reign of the 
remark, “the high places were not taken away, 
the people still sacrificed and burnt incense on the 
high places,” 1 K. xxii. 43; 2 K. xii. 3, xiv. 4, xv. 
4, 35; cf. 1 K. iii. 3, and in the repeated observa- 
tion that such and such things, as the staves by 
which the ark was borne, the revolt of the 10 
tribes, the rebellion of Edom, etc., continue “ unto 
this day,” though it may be perhaps doubted in 
some cases whether these words were not in the old 
chronicle (2 Chr. v. 9). See 1 K. viii. 8, ix. 153, 
21, x. 12, xii. 19; 2 K. ii. 22, viii. 22, x. 27, xiii. 
23, xiv. 7, xvi. 6, xvii. 23, 34, 41, xxiii. 25. It is, 
however, remarkable that in no instance does the 
use of this phrase lead us to suppose that it was 
penned after the destruction of the Temple: in 
several of the above instances the phrase necessarily 
supposes that the Temple and the kingdom of 
Judah were still standing. If the phrase then is 
the compiler's, it proves him to have written before 
the Babylonish Captivity; if it was a part of the 
chronicle he was quoting, it shows how exactly he 
transferred its contents to his own pages. 

IV. As regards the relation of the books of 
Kings to those of Chronicles, it is manifest, and is 
universally admitted, that the former is by far 
_ the older work. The language, which is quite free 
from the Persicisms of the Chronicles and their 
late orthography, and is not at all more Aramaic 
than the language of Jeremiah, as has been shown 
above (II.), clearly points out its relative superiority 
in regard to age. Its subject also, embracing the 
kingdom of Israel as well as Judah, is another 
indication of its composition before the kingdom 
of Israel was forgotten, and before the Jewish 
enmity to Samaria, which is apparent in such 
passages ag 2 Chr. xx. 37, xxv., and in those 


@V.8 The phrase “the cities of Samaria” of 
course cannot belong tc the age of Jeroboam. 
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chapters of Ezra (i.-vi.) which belong to C)rent- 
cles, was brought to maturity. While the books 
of Chronicles therefore were written especially for 
the Jews after their return from Habylon, the 
book of Kings was written for the whole of Israel, 
before their common national existence was hope- 
lessly quenched. 

Another comparison of considerable interest be- 
tween the two histories may be drawn in respect to 
the main design, that design having a marked 
relation both to the individual station of the sup- 
posed writers, and the peculiar circumstances of 
their country at the times of their writing. 

Jeremiah was himself a prophet. He lived while 
the prophetic office was in full vigor, in his own 
person, in Ezekiel, and Daniel, and many others, 
both true and false. In his eyes, as in truth, the 
main cause of the fearful calamities of his country- 
men was their rejection and contempt of the Word 
of God in his month and that of the other proph- 
ets; and the one hope of deliverance lay in their 
hearkening to the prophets who still continued to 
speak to them in the name of the Lord. Accord- 
ingly, we find in the books of Kings great promi- 
nence given to the prophetic office. Not only are 
some fourteen chapters devoted more or less to the 
history of Elijah and Elisha, the former of whom 
is but once named, and the latter not once in the 
Chronicles; but besides the many passages in which 
the names and sayings of prophets are recorded 
alike in both histories, the following may he cited 
as instances in which the compiler of Kings has 
notices of the prophets which are peculiar to him- 
self. The history of the prophet who went from 
Judah to Bethel in the reign of Jerolcam, and of 
the old prophet and his sons who dwelt at Bethel. 
1 K. xiii.; the story of Ahijah the prophet and 
Jeroboam’s wife in 1 K. xiv.: the prophecy of Jehu 
the son of Hanani concerning the house of Baasha, 
1 K. xvi.; the reference to the fulfillment of the 
Word of God in the termination of Jehu's dynasty, 
in 2 K. xv. 12; the reflections in 2 K. xvii. 7-23; 
and above all, as relating entirely to Judah, the 
narrative of Hezekiah's sickness and recovery in 2 
K. xx. as contrasted with that in 2 Chr. xxxii., 
may be cited as instances of that prominence given 
to prophecy and prophets by the compiler of tbe 
book of Kings, which is also especially noticed by 
De Wette, § 183, and Parker, transl. p. 233. 

This view is further confirmed if we take into 
account the lengthened history of Samuel the 
prophet, in 1 Sam. (while he is but bareiy named 
two or three times in the Chronicles), a circum- 
stance, by the way, strongly connecting the books 
of Samuel with those of Kings. 

Ezra, on the contrary, was only a priest. In his 
days the prophetic office had wholly fallen into 
abeyance. That evidence of the Jews being the 
people of God, which consisted in the presence of 
prophets among them, was no more. But to the 
men of his generation, the distinctive mark of the 
continuance of God’s favor to their race was the 
rebuilding of the Temple at Jerusalem, the restora- 
tion of the daily sacrifice and the Levitical worship, 
and the wonderful and providential renewal of the 
Mosaic institutions. The chief instrument. too, for 
preserving the Jewish remnant from absorptiun into 
the mass of heathenism, and for maintaining their 
national life till the coming of Messiah, was the 
maintenance of the Temple, its ministers, and ite 
services. Hence we see at once that the chief care 
of a good and enlightened Jew of the age of Ezra 
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and ail the more if he were himself a priest, would! 
naturally be to enhance the value of the Levitical | 
ritual, and the diznity of the Levitical caste. And! 
in compiling a history of the past glories of his; 
race, he would as naturally select such passaves 
As especially bore upon the sanctity of the priestly | 
uitice, and showeil the deep concern taken by their 
ancestors in all that related to the honor of God's 
House, and the support of his ministering servants. 
Ilence the Ilevitical character of the books of 
Chronicles, and the presence of several detailed | 
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that he did,” etc., necessarily supposes that there 
were in the chronicles of each reign, and in the 
other works cited, many things recorded which the 
‘compiler did not transcribe, and which of course 
it was open to any other compiler to insert in his 
narrative if he pleased. If then the chronicler, 
writing with a different motive and different pre- 
dilections, and in a different age, had access to the 
same original documents from which the author of 
Kings drew his materials, it is only what was to 
be expected, that he should omit or abridge some 


narratives not found in the Looks of Kings, and things given in detail in the books of Kings, and 
the more frequent reference to the Mosaic institu- should insert, or give in detail, some things which 
tions. may most naturally and simply be accounted | the author of Kings had omitted, or given very 


for, without resorting to the absurd hypothesis he 
the ceremonial law was an invention subsequent to 
the Captivity. 2 Chr. xxix., xxx., xxxi. compared 
with 2 K. xviii. is perhaps as good a specimen as 
can be selected of the distinctive spirit of the 
Chronicles. See also 2 Chr. xxvi. 16-21, comp. 
with 2 K. xv. 5; 2 Chr. xi. 13-17, xiii. 9-20, xv. 
1-15, xxiii. 2-8, comp. with 2 K. xi. 5-9, und vv. 
18, 19, comp. with ver. 18, and many other pas- 
sages. Moreover, upon the principle that the 
sacred writers were influenced by natural feelings 
in their selection of their materials, it seems most 
appropriate that while the prophetical writer in 
Kings deals very fully with the kingdom of Israel, 
in which the prophets were much more illustrious 
than in Judah, the | evitical writer, on the contrary, 
should concentrate all lis thoughts round Jerusalem 
where alone the Levitical caste had all its power 
and functions, and should dwell upon all the 
instances preserved in existing muniments of the 
deeds and even the miuutest ministrations of the 
priests and Levites, as well as of their faithfulness 
and sufferings in the cause of truth. This pro- 
fessional bias is so true to nature, that it is 
surprising that any one should be found to raise 
an objection from it. Its subserviency in this 
instance to the Divine purposes and the instruction 
of the Church, is an interesting example of the 
providential government of God. {It may be 
further mentioned as tending to account simply 
and naturally for the difference in some of the nar- 
ratives in the bovks of Kings and Chronicles 
respectively, that whereas the compiler of Kings 
usually quotes the Book of the Chronicles of the 
Kings of Judah, the writer of Chronicles very fre- 
quently refers to those books of the contemporary 
prophets which we presume to have contained more 
copious accounts of the same reigns. This appears 
remarkably in the parallel passages in 1 K. xi. 41; 
2 Chr. ix. 29, where the writer of Kings refers for 
“¢ the rest of Solomon's acts"’ to the “ book of the 
acts of Solomon,’’ while the writer of Chronicles 
refers to “the book of Nathan the prophet’ and 
«¢the prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite,”’ and “the 
visions of Iddo the seer against Jeroloam the son 
of Nebat;’’ and in 1 K. xiv. 29, and 2 Chr. xii. 15, 
where the writer of Kings sums up his history of 
Rehoboam with the words, ‘* Now the rest of the 
acts of Rehoboam and all that he did, are they not 
written in the Book of the Chronicles of the Kings 
Of Judzh ?"* whereas the chronicler substitutes “ in 
the Bok of Shemaiah the prophet, and of Iddo 
the seer concerniny genealogies;” and in 1 K. 
xxii. 45, where “the Book of the Chronicles of the 
Kings of Judah’ stands instead of ‘the Book of 
Jehu the son of Hanani,” in 2 Chr. xx. 34. 
Besiles which, the very formula so frequently 
ased, ‘the rest of the acts of so and eo, and all 


briefly. 


The following passages which are placed 


side by side are examples of these opposite methods 
of treating the same subject on the part of the two 


writers: — 
Full in Kings. 


‘1(4K«.1., if. give in detail 
the circumstances of Solo- 
mon's accession, the con- 
spiracy of Adonijah, Joab, 
Abiathar, etc., and sub- 
stitution of Zadok in the 
priest’s office in room of 
Abiathar, the submission 
of Adonijah and all his 
party, Joab's death, etc 


1 K. iii. 6-14. 

Ver. 6. “And Solomon 
said, Thou hast showed 
unto thy servant David my 
father great mercy, ac- 
cording as he walked be- 
fore Thee in truth, and in 
righteousness, and in up- 
rightness of heart with 
Thee; and Thou hast kept 
for hin this great kind- 
ness, that Thou hast given 
him a son to sit on his 
throne, as it is this day.” 

7, 8, 9, 10. * And the 
speech pleased the Lord, 
that Solomon had asked 
this thing.” 

11. “ And God said unto 
him,” etc. 

13... . like unto thee 
all thy days.” 

14. “And if thoa wilt 
walk in my ways, and 
keep my statutes and my 
commandments as thy 
father David did walk, 
then I will lengthen thy 
days.” 

15. “And Solomon a- 
woke, aud behold it was 
adream. And he came 
to Jerusalem, and stood 
before the ark of the cov- 
enant of the Lord, and 
offered up _ burnt-offer- 
ings, and offered peace- 
offerings, and made a feast 
to all his servants.” 


Short tn Chronicles 


1Chr xxix. 22-24. 

* And they made Solo 
mon the son of David king 
the second time, and 
anointed him unto the 
Lord to be the chief gov- 
ernor, and Zadok to be 
priest. Then Solomon sat 
on the throne of the Lord 
as king instead of David 
his father, and prospered, 
and all Israel obeyed him. 
And all the princes and 
the mighty men, and all 
the sons likewise of king 
David, subuwitted them- 
selves unto Solomon the 
king.” 


2 Chr. £. 7-12. 

Ver. 8. “ And Solomon 
said unto God, Thou hast 
shewed great mercy unto 
David my father, 


and hast made me 
reign in his stead.” 


11. * And God said to 
Solomon,” etc. 

12. “... any after thee 
have the like.’ 


18. ©Then Solomon 
came from his journey to 
the high place that was at 
Gibeon to Jerusalem, from 
before the taberuacle of 


the congregation, 
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Full in Kings. 
. 16-28. Solomon's judg- 
ment. 

iv. 1. “So king Solo- 
mon was king over all 
Israel.” 

2-19. Containing a list 
of Solomon’s officers. 

xi. 1-40. Containing his- 

tory of Solomon’s idolatry, 
and the enmity of Hadad, 
and Rezon, and Jeroboam 
against him. 
+ xii, 2. Who was yet in 
Egypt.’? The omission of 
the word " yet” in Chron. 
is of course accounted for 
by his tlight to Egypt not 
having been narrated by 
the chronicler. 


1 K. xiv. 22-24. 
A detailed account of 
the idolatries of Judah ib 
the reign of Rehoboam. 


1 K. xv. 18. 

Then Asa took all the 
silver and the gold that 
were left in the treasures 
of the house of the Lord, 
and the treasures of the 
king’s house, and deliv- 
ered them into the hand 
of his servants ; and king 
Asa sent them to Benha- 
dad the son of Tabrimon, 
the son of Hezion, king of 
Syria, that dwelt at Da- 
mascus, saying, There is 
@ league,” etc. 

2 K. xvi. 10-16. 

A detailed account of 
Ahaz’s visit to Damascus, 
and setting up an altar in 
the temple at Jerusalem 
after the pattern of one at 
Damascus. Urijah’s sub- 
serviency, etc. 


xx. 1-19. 

Hezekiah’s sickness, 
prayer, and recovery, with 
Isaiah’s prophecy, and the 
sizo ¢f the shadow on the 
dial ; the visit of the Baby- 
lonish ambassadors ; Heze- 
' kKiah's pride, Isaiah's re- 
buke, and Hezekiah’s sub- 
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Short in Chronicles. 
and reigned over Israel.” 


Omitted in Chronicles. 


Wholly omitted in 
Chronicles, except the al- 
lusion in 2 Chr. x. 2, "It 
came to pass, when Jero- 
boam the son of Nebat, 
who was in Egypt, whith- 
er he had fied from the 
presence of Solomon the 
king,” eto. 


2 Chr. xii. 1. 

‘(And it came to pass 
when Reboboam had es- 
tablished the kingdom, 
and hed strengthened 
himself, he forsook the 
law of the Lord, and all 
Israel with him.” 


2 Chr. xvi. 2. 
© Then Asa brought 
out silver and gold out of 
the treasures of the house 
of the Lord, and of the 
king's house, and 


sent to Benhadad 


king of Syria, that dwelt 
at Damascus, saying, 
There is a league,” etc. 


2 Chr. xxviii. 22, 23. 

* And in the time of his 
distress did he trespass 
yet more against the Lord: 
this is that king Ahuz. 
For he sacrificed unto the 
gods of Damascus which 
smote him. And he said, 
Because the gods of Syria 
help them, therefore will 
T sacrifice to them, that 
they may help me.”’ 

xxxil. 24-26. 

In those days Heze- 
kiah was sick to the death, 
and prayed unto the Lord. 
and He spake unto him 
and gave hima sign. But 
Hezckinh rendered not 
again according to the 
benefit done unto him; 


@ The annexed list of kings’ mothers shows which 
are named in Kings and Chronicles, which in Kings 


alone :—~ 


Solomon son of Bathsheba, K. and Chr. (i. iii. 5). 


Rehoboam ‘* 
Abjjah e 
Asa e 


Jehoshaphat “ 
Jehoram ee 
Ahaziah te 
Joash « 





Naamah, K. and Chr. 

Maacbah or Michaiah, K. and Chr. 
Maachah, da. of Absalom, K. and Chr. 
Azubub, K. and Chr. 


Athaliah, K. and Chr. 
Zibiah, K. and Chr. 
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Full in Kings. 
mission. Throughout the 
history of Hezekiah the 
narrative in 2 K. and 
Isaiah is much fuller than 
in Chronicles. 


xxi. 10-16. 
Message from God to 
Manasseh by His prophets. 
Manasseh’s sin. 


2 K. xxiii. 4-25. 

Detailed account of the 
destruction of Baal-wor- 
ship and other idolatrous 
rites and places in Judah 
and Israel, by Josiah, 
that he might perform 
the words of the law 
which were written in the 
book that Ililkiah the 
priest found in the house 
of the Lord.” 


Short tn Chronicles. 
for hie heart was lifted up 
therefore there was wrath 
upon him, and upon Jo- 
dah and Jerusalem. Not- 
withstanding, Hezekiah 
humbled himself for the 
pride of his heart, both he 
and the inhabitants of Je 
rusalem, so that the wrath 
of the Lord came not upon 
them in the days of Heze- 
kiah.”? Ver. 81. * Howbeit 
in the business of the am- 
bassadors of the princes of 
Babylon, who sent unto 
him to enquire of the 
wonder done in the land, 
God left him to try bim, 
that he might know all 
that was in his heart.” 


2 Chr. xxxiii. 10. 
And the Lord spake 
to Manasseh and his peo- 
ple: but they would not 
hearken.”’ 


2 Chr. xxxiv. 82, 33. 

‘And the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem did accord- 
ing to the covenant of 
God, the God of their fath- 
ers. And Josiah took 
away all the aboininations 
out of all the countries 
that pertained to the 
children of Israel, and 
made all that were present 
in Israel to serve. even to 
serve the Lord their God.” 


In like manner a comparison of the history of the 


reipns of Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jehoiacbin, and 
Zedekiah, will show, that, except in the matter of 
Jehoiakim’s capture in the 4th year of his reign, 
and deportation to (or towards) Babylon, in which 
the author of Chronicles follows Daniel and Fzekiel 
(Dan. i. 1, 2; Ez. xix. 9), the narrative in Chron- 
icles is chiefly an abridgment of that in Kings. 
Compare 2 K. xxiii. 30-37, with 2 Chr. xxxvi. 1-5; 
2 K. xxiv. 1-7, with 2 Chr. xxxvi. 6-8; 2 K. xxiv. 
10-17, with 2 Chr. xxxvi. 10. From 2 Chr. xxxvi. 
13, however, to the end of the chapter, is rather a 
comment upon the history in 2 K. xxv. 1-21, than 
an abridgment of it. 

Under this head should be noticed also what may 
be called systematic abridgments; as when the state- 
ments in Kings concerning high-place worship in the 
several reizns (2 K. xii. 2, 3, xiv. 3, 4, xv. 3. 4, 35) 
are either wholly omitted, or more cursorily glanced 
at, asat 2 Chr. xxv. 2, xxvii. 2; or when the name of 
the queen-mother is omitted, asin the case of the 
seven last kings from Manasseh downwards, whese 
mothers are given by the author of Kings, but struck 
out by the author of Chronicles.@ There is some 





Amaziah son of Jehoaddan, K. and Chr. 





Uzziah  Jecoliah, K. and Chr. 
Jotham  Jerusha, K. and Chr. 
Ahaz * 

Hezekiah =) =Abi, K and Chr. 
Manasseh © Hephzi-bah, K. 
Amon « Meshullemeth, K. 
Josiah  Jedidah, K. 
Jeboahaz © MHamutal, K. 
Jehoiakim  Zebudah, K. 
Jehoiachin * Nehushta, K. 
Zedekiah t¢ Hamutal. K. 
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thing systematic also in the omitted or abbreviated 
accounts of the idolatries in the reigns of Solomon, 
Rehoboam, and Ahaz. It may not always be easy 
to assign the exact motives which influence a 
writer, who is abbreviating, in his selection of pas- 
saves to be shortened or left out; but an obvious 
motive in the case of these idolatries, as well as the 
high-places, may be found in the circumstance that 
the idolatrous tendencies of the Jews had wholly 
ceased during the Captivity, and that the details 
and repetition of the same remarks relating to them 
were therefure less suited to the requirements of the 
age. ‘lo see a design on the part of the Chronicler 
to deceive and mislead, is to draw a conclusion not 
from the facts before us, but from one’s own prej- 
udices. It is not criticism, but invention. 

Ou the other hand, the subjoined passages pre- 
sent some instances in which the books of Kings 
give the short account, and the books of Chronicles 
the full one. 


Short in Kings. Full in Chronicles. 
1K. viii. 

Ver. 10. * And it came 

to pass when the priests 

were come out of the holy 


place, 


2 Chr. yv. 

Ver. 11. “And it came 
to pass when the priesta 
were come out of the holy 
place: (for all the priests 
that were present were 
sanctified, and did not 
then wait by course: - 

12. “ Also the Levites 
which were the singers, 
all of them of Asaph, of 
Heman, of Jeduthun, with 
their sons and their breth- 
ren, being arrayed in 
white linen, having cym- 
bals and psalteries and 
harps, stood at the east 
end of the altar, and with 
them 120 priests, sound- 
ing with trumpets :) 

13. “It came even to 
pass, as the trumpeters 
and singers were as one, to 
make one sound to be 
heard in praising and 
thanking the Lord; and 
when they lifted up their 
voice with the trumpets 
and cymbals and instru- 
ments of music,@ and 
praised the Lord, saying, 
For He is good, for His 
mercy endureth for ever ; 
that then the house was 


on his 


that the cloud filled the 
house of the Lord, 

11. So that the priests 
could not stand to minis- 
ter because of the cloud : 
for the glory of the Lord 
had filled the house of the 
Lord. 

12. “Then said Solo- 
mon,” etc. 


filled with a cloud, even 
the house of the Lord. 

14. “ So that the priests 
could not stand to minis- 
ter by reason of the cloud : 
for the glory of the Lord 
had filled the house of 
God. Then said Solo- 
mon,’’ ete. 


@ A curious incidental confirmation of the fact of 
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Short in Kings. 
1 K. vili. 
Ver. 62 corresponds 
with 2 Chr. vi. 40. Ver. 
53 is omitted in Chr. 


54. * And it was so that 
when Solomon had made 
an end of praying all this 
prayer and supplication 
unto the Lord, he arose 
from before the altar of 
the Lord, from kneeling 
knees with his 
hands spread up to 
heaven.” 


65-61. *t And he stood 
and blessed all the con- 
gregation,”’ etc. 

62. * And the king, and 
all Israel with him, offered 
sacrifices before the Lord.” 
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Full in Chronicles. 

2 Chr. vi., vii. 

Ver. 41. “Now there 
fore arise, 0 Lord God, 
into thy resting-place, 
thou, and the ark of thy 
strength: let thy priests, 
O Lord God, be clothed 
with salvation, and thy 
saints rejoice in goodness. 

42. °O Lord God, turn 
not away the face of thine 
anointed ; remember the 
mercies of David thy ser 
vant. 

1. * Now when Solo 
man had made an end of 
praying, the fire came 
down from heaven, and 
consumed the burnt-offer- 
Ing and the sacrifices, and 
the glory of the Lord 
filled the house, and the 
priests could not enter 
into the house of the Lord, 
because the glory of the 
Lord had filled the Lord's 
house.6 And when all 
the children of Israel 
saw how the fire came 
down, and the glory of the 
Lord upon the house, they 
bowed themselves with 
their faces to the ground, 
upon the pavement, and 
worshipped and praised 
the Lord, saying, For He 
is good, for His mercy en- 
dureth for ever. 

4. Then the king and 
all the people offered sac- 
rifice before the Lord.” 


1 K. xii. 24 corresponds with 2 Uhr. xi. 4. 


Wholly omitted in 
Kings, where from xii. 25 
to xiv. 20 is occupied with 
the kingdom of Israel, and 
seems to be not improba- 
bly taken from the book 
of Ahijah the Shilonite. 


xiv. 25, 26. 

A very brief mention of 
Shishak’s invasion, and 
plunder of the sacred and 
royal treasures. 


1 K. xv. 
Ver. 7. And there was 
war between Abijam and 
Jeroboam.”’ 


ferred from the frequent 


2 Chr. xi. §-23. 

Containing particulars 
of the reign of Rehoboam, 
and the gathering of 
priesta and Levites to Je 
rusalem, during his three 
first yeurs, very likely 
from the book of Iddo, as 
this passage has a genea- 
logical form. 


xii. 2-9. 

A more detailed account 
of Shishak’s invasion, of 
the number and nature of 
his troops, the capture of 
the fenced cities of Judah, 
and the prophesying of 
Shemaiah on the occasion ; 
evidently extracted from 
the book of Shemaiah. 


2 Chr. xiil. 

Ver. 2. ** And there was 
war between Abiah and 
Jeroboam.”? 

8-21 contains a detailed 
account of the war be 


mention of the Levitica] 


this copious use of musical instruments in Solomon's 
time may be found in I K. x. 11, 12, where we read 
that Solomon made of the “great plenty of almug- 
tives’? which came from Ophir “ harps and peaiteries 
for singers.’’ Several able critics (as Ewald) have in- 


musical services, that the author of Chronicles was one 
of the singers of the tribe of Levi himself. 

6 This is obviously repeated here, because at this 
moment the priests ought to have entered into the 
house, but could not because of the glory. 
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Short in Kings. 


7. © And the rest of the 
acts of Abijam, and all 
that he did, are they not 
written in the book of the 
Chronicles of the Kings of 
Judah,” etc. 

8. And Abijam slept 
with his fathers,” etc. 


1 K. xv. 

12. (Asa) “took away 
the sodomites out of the 
land, and removed all the 
idols that his fathers had 
made." 


Entirely omitted. 
16-28 His war with 


23. “ Nevertheless in 
the time of his old age he 
was diseased in his feet.’ 


%. “And Asa slept 
with his fathers.” 


1 K. xxii. 41-60. 
® Jehoshaphat was 86 
years old when he began 
to reign,” etc. These tew 
verses are all the account 
of Jehoshaphat’s reign, ex- 
cept what is contained in 

the history of Israel. 


All omitted in Kings. 


Full in Chronicles. 
tween the two .kings; of 
Abijah's speech to the Is- 
raelites, upbiaiding them 
with forsaking the Leviti- 
cal worship, and glorying 
in the retention of the 
same by Judah; hw vie- 
tories, and his family. 

22. © And the rest of 
the acts of Abijah, and his 
wavs and his sayings, are 
written in the story (mid- 
rash) of the prophet Iddo.”” 

23." And Abijah slept 
wich his fathers,” etc. 
(xiv. 1, A. V-) 


xiv. 3-15, xv. 1-16. 

A detailed account of 
the removal of the idols; 
the fortifying the cities of 
Judah ; of Aso’s army; the 
invasion of Zerah the 
Ethiopian ; Aea’s victory ; 
Azariah the son of Oded’s 
prophecy; Asa’s further 
reforms in the 15th year 
of his reign. 


xvi. 7-14. 

Hanani’s prophecy 
against Asa, for calling in 
the aid of Tabrimon king 
of Syria; Asa’s wrath, 
disease, death, embalming, 
and burial. 

“And Asa slept with 
his fathers, and died in 
the 41st year of his reign.” 


2 Chr. xvil. 

1. “And Jehoshaphat 
his son reigned in his 
stead.’’ 

2-19 describes how the 
king strengthened himself 
against Israel by putting 
garrisons in the fortified 
towns of Judah, and some 
in Ephraim ; his wealth; 
his zeal in destroying idol- 
atry ; his measures for in- 
structing the peopie in the 
law of the Lord by means 
of priests and Levites ; his 
captains, and the numbers 
of his troops. 


1 K. xxil. (from history of Israel) <= 2 Chr. xviit. 


All omitted in Kings. 


All omitted in Kings. 


2 Chr. xix. 

Jehoshaphat’s reproof 
by Jehu the son of Hanani. 
His renewed zeal against 
idolatry. His appointment 
of judges, and his charge 
to them. Priests and Le- 
vites appointed as judges 
at Jerusaiem under Am- 
ariah the high-priest. 


2 Chr. xx. 1-80. 

Invasion of Moabites 
and Ammonites. Jehosh- 
aphat’s fast; his prayer to 
God for aid. The prophecy 
of Jahaziel. Ministration 
of the Levites with the 
army. Discomfiture and 
plunder of the enemy 
Return to Jerusalem. 


Levitical procession. 


Short in Kings. 
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Full in Chronicles. 


1K. xxil. 48, 49, 50 = 2 Chr. xx. 85, 3, xxi. L 


Omitted in Kings. The 
refasal of Jehoshaphat 
was after the prophecy of 
Eliezer 


e 


Omitted in Kings. 


Omitted in Kings. 


2 K. ix. 27. 
® And when Ahariah the 
king of Judah saw this, he 
fled by the way of the 
garden-house. And Jehu 
followed after him, and 
said, Smite him also in the 
chariot. And they did so 
at the going up to Gur, 
which is by Ibleam. And 
he fled to Megiddo, and 
died there. And his ser- 
vants carried him in a 
chariot to Jerusalem, and 
buried him in his sepul- 
chre with his fathers in 

the city of David.’’ 


2 Chr. xx. 87. 
Prophecy of Eliezer. 


2 Chr. xxi. 2-4. 
Additional history of 
Jehoshaphat’s family. 


2 Chr. xxi. 12-19, xxii. L. 

Idolatries of Jehoram. 
Writing of Elijah. Inve 
sion of Judah by Philis- 
tines and Arabians. 
Slaughter of the king's 
sons. Miserable sickness 
and denth of Jehoram. 

2 Chr. xxii. 7-9. 

"And the destruction 
of Ahaziah was of God by 
coming to Joram: for 
when he was come, he 
went out with Jehoram 
against Jehu the son of 
Nimshi, whom the Lord 
had anointed to cut off the 
heuse of Ahab. And it 
came to pass that whea 
Jehu was executing jadg- 
ment upoa’the house of 
Ahab, and found the 
princes of Judah and the 
sons of the brethren of 
Ahaziah, that minixtered 
to Ahaziah, he slew them. 


And he sought Abaziah 
and they caught him (for 
he was hid in Samaria), 
and they brought him to 
Jehu ; and when they had 
slain him they buried him, 
because,said they, he is the 
son of Jehoshaphat, who 
sought the Lord with all 
his heart. 80 the house 
of Ahaziah had no power 
still to keep the kingdom.” 


With reference to the above two accounts of the 
death of Ahaziah, which have been thought irre 
concilable (Ewald, iii. 529; Parker's De Wette, 
270; Thenius, ete.), it may be here remarked. that 
the order of the events is sufficiently intelligible if 
we take the account in Chronicles, where the king- 
dom of Judah is the main subject, as explanatory 
of the brief notice in Kings, where it is only inci- 
dentally mentioned in the history of Israel. The 
order is clearly as follows: Ahaziah was with 
Jehoram at Jezreel when Jehu attacked and killed 
him. Ahaziah escaped and fled by the Beth-gan 
road to Samaria, where the partisans of the house 
of Ahab were strongest, and where his own brethren 
were, and there concealed himself. But when the 
sons of Ahab were all put to death in Samaria, and 
the house of Ahab had hopelessly lost the kingdom, 
he determined to make his submission to Jehu, and 
sent his brethren to salute the children of Jehu 
(2 K. x. 13), in token of his acknowledgment of 
him as king of Israel. Jehu, instead of accepting 
this submission, had them all put to death, and 
hastened on to Samaria to take Ahaziah also, whe 
he had probably learnt from some of the attendants, 


@ Not, as Thenius and others, the children of Je 
horam, and of Jezebel the queen-mother 
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or as he already knew, was at Samaria. Ahaziah 
avain took to flight northwards, towards Megiddo, 
perhaps in hope of reaching the dominiuna of the 
king of the Sidonians, his kinsman, or more prob- 
ably to reach the coast, where the direct road from 
Tyre to Egypt would bring bim to Judah. 
[C.esaREA.] He was hotly pursued by Jehu and 
his followers, and overtaken near Ibleam, and mor- 
tally wounded, but managed to get as far as 
Meviddo, where it should seem Jehu followed in 
pursuit of him, and where he was brought to him 
as his prisoner. There he died of his wounds. In 
consideration of his descent from Jehoshaphat, 
*‘who sought Jehovah with all his heart," Jehu, 
who was at this time very forward in displaying 
his zeal for Jehovah, handed over the corpse to his 
followers, with permission to carry it to Jerusalem, 
which they did, and buried him in the city of 
David. The whole difficulty arises from the ac- 
count in Kings being abridged, and so bringing 
together two incideuts which were not consecutive 
iu the original account. But if 2 K. ix. 27 had 
been even divided into two verses, the first ending 
at ‘“ garden-house,”’ and the next beginning « and 
Jehu followed after him,” the ditficulty would 
almost disappear. Jehu's pursuit of Ahaziah would 
only be interrupted by a day or two, and there 
would be nothing the least unusual in the omission 
to notice this interval of time in the concise abridged 
narrative. We should then understand that the 
word «lso in the originel narrative referred not to 
Jehoram, but to the brethren of Ahaziah, who hail 
just before been smitten, and the death of Aliaziah 
would fall under 2 K. x.17. If Beth-gan (A. V. 
«+ garden-huuse "’) be the same as En-gannim, now 
Jenin, it lay directly on the road from Jezreel to 
Samaria, and is also the place at which the road 
to Meyiddo and the coast, where Cvesarea afterwards 
stood, turns off from the road between Jezrcel and 
Samaria? In this case the mention of Beth-gan 
in Kings as the direction of Ahaziah's flivht is a 
confirmation of the statement in Chronicles that 
he concealed himself in Samaria. This is also sub- 
stantially Keil’s explanation (p. 288, 289). Movers 
proposes an alteration of the text (p. 92, note), but 


not very successfully AN? Nv NO?) in- 


stead of ITT!" $3 3; >), 

The other principal additions in the books of 
Chronicles to the facts stated in Kings are the 
following. In 2 Chr. xxiv. 17-24 there is an ac- 
count of Joash’s relapae into idolatry after the death 
of Jehoiada, of Zechariah’s prophetic rebuke of 
bim, and of the stoning of Zechariah by the king's 
command in the very court of the Temple; and the 
Syrian invasion, and the consequent calamities of 
the close af Juash’s reign are stated to have been 
the consequence of this iniquity. The book of 
Kings gives the history of the Syrian invasion at 
the close of Joash’s reign, but omits all mention 
of Zechariah's death. In the account of the Syrian 
invasion also some details are given of a battle in 
which Jehoash was defeated, which are not men- 
tioned in Kings, and repeated reference is made to 
the sin of the king and people as having drawn 
down this judgment upon them. But though the 
apostasy of Jehoash is not mentioned in the book 
of Kings, yet it is clearly implied in the expression 
(2 K. xii. 2), *‘ Jeboash did that which was right 


@ See Van de Velde’s map of the Holy Land, and 
Stanley, S. § P. p. 842. 
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in the eyes of Jehovah all his days, wherein Jehoiada 
the priest instructed him.’’ ‘The silence of Ki 

is perhaps to be accounted for by the aithor fel 
lowing here the Chronicle of the Kings, in which 
Zechariah’s death was not given. And the truth 
of the narrative in the book of Chronicles is con- 
firmed by the distinct reference to the death of 
Zechariah, Luke xi. 49-51. 

2 Chr. xxv. 5-16 contains a statement of a ge- 
nealogical character,> and in connection with it an 
account of the hiring of 100,000 mercenaries out 
of Israel, and their dismissal by Amaziah on the 
bidding of & man of God. This is followed by an 
account (in greater detail than that in Kings) of 
Amaziah'‘s victory over the Edomites, the plunder 
of certain cities in Judah by the rejected mercenaries 
of Israel, the idolatry of Amaziah with the idols of 
Kdom, and his rebuke by a prophet 

2 Chr. xxvi. 5-20 contains particulars of the 
reign of Uzziah, bis wars with the Philistines, bis 
towers and walls which he built in Jerusalem and 
Jadal., and other statistics concerning his kingdom, 
somewhat of a genealogical character; and lastly, 
of his invasion of the priestly office, the resistance 
of Azariah the priest, and the leprosy of the king. 
Of all this nothing is mentioned in Kings except 
the fact of Uzziah's leprosy in the latter part of 
his reign; a fact which confirms the history in 
Chronicles. ‘The silence of the book of Kings may 
most probably be explained here on the mere prin- 
ciple of abridyhent. 

2 Chr. xxvii. 2-6 contains some particulars of 
the reign of Jotham, especially of the building done 
by him, and the tribute paid by the Ammonites, 
which are not contained in Kings. 

2 Chr. xxviii. 17-19 gives details of invasions by 
Edomites and Philistines, and of cities of Judah 
tuken by them in the reign of Ahaz, which are not 
recorded in Kings. 2 K. xvi. 5 speaks only of the 
hostile attacks of Rezin and Pekah. But 2 Chr. 
xxix.-xxxi. contains by far the longest and most 
important addition to the narrative in the book of 
Kings. It is a detailed and circumstantial account 
of the purification of the Temple by Hezekiah's 
orders in the first year of his reign, with the names 
of all the principal Levites who took part in it, and 


‘the solenin sacrifices and musical services with 


which the Temple was reopened, and the worship 
of God reinstated, after the desuetude and idolatries 
of Ahaz'’s reign. It then gives a full account of 
the celebration of « great Passover at Jerusalem in 
the second month, kept by all the tribes, telling us 
that “since the time of Solomon the son of David 
king of Israel there was not the like in Jerusalem ; “’ 
and goes on to describe the destruction of idols 
both in Judah and Israel; the revival of the courses 
of priesta and Levites, with the order for their 
proper maintenance, and the due supply of the 
daily, weekly, and monthly sacrifices; the prepara- 
tion of chambers in the Temple for the reception 
of the tithes and dedicated things, with the names 
of the various Leyites appointed to different. charges 
connected with them. Of this there is no mention 
in Kings: only the high religious character and 
zeal, and the attachment to the law of Moses, 
ascribed to him in 2 K. xviii. 4-8, is in exact ac- 
cordance with these details. 

2 Chr. xxxii. 2-8 supplies some interesting facts 


b From | Chr. ix. 1, it appears that “ The Book of 
the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah” contained 8 
copious collection of genealogies. 
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connected with the defense of Jerusalem, and its 
supplies of water, in Hezekiah's reign, which are 
not mentioned in 2 K. xviii. 

2 Chr. xxxiii. 11-19 contains the histcry of 
Manasseh’s captivity, deportation to Babylon, re- 
pentance and restoration to his throne, and an 
account of his buildings in Jerusalem after his 
return. The omission of this remarkable passage 
of history in the book of Kings is perhaps one of 
the most difficult to account for. But since the 
circumstances are, in the main, in harmony with 
the narrative in Kings, and with what we know 
of the profane history of the times (as Keil has 
shown, p. 427), and since we have seen numerous 
other omissions of important events in the books 
of Kings, to disbelieve or reject it on that account, 
or to make it a ground of discrediting the book 
of Chronicles, is entirely contrary to the spirit of 
sound criticism. Indeed all the soberer German 
critics accept it as truth, and place Manasseh’s 
captivity under Esarhaddon (Bertheau, in /oc.).¢ 
Bertheau suggests that some support to the account 
may perhaps be found iv 2 K. xx. 17 ff. Movers, 
while he defends the truth of Manassch’s exile to 
Babylon, seems to give up the story of his repent- 
ance, and reduces it to the level of 1 moral romance, 
such as the books of Tobit and Judith. But such 
a mode of explaining away plain historical state- 
ments of a trustworthy historian, who cites contem- 
porury documents as his authority (let alone the 
peculiar character of the Bible histories as © given 
by inspiration of God *'), cannot reasonably Le ac- 
cepted. There is doubtless sue reason why the 
repentance of Manasseh for his dreadful and heinous 
wickedness was not recorded in the hook of Kings, 
and why it was recorded in Chronicles; just as 
there is some reason why the repentance of the 
thief on the cross is only recorded by one evangelist, 
and why the raising of Lazarus is passed over in 
silence in the three first Gospels. It may be a 
moral reason: it may have been that Manasseh’s 
guilt being permanent in its fatal effects upon his 
country, he was to be handed down to posterity in 
the national record as the SINFUL KING, though, 
having obtained mercy as a penitent man, his re- 


pentance and pardon were to have a record in the. 


more private chronicle of the church of Israel. But, 
whatever the cause of this silence in the book of 
Kings may be, there is nothing to justify the rejec- 
tion as non-historical of any part of this narrative 
in the book of Chronicles. 

Passing over several other minor additions, such 
as 2 Chr. xxxiv. 12-14, xxxv. 25, xxxvi. 6, 7, 13, 
17, it may suttice to notice in the last place the 
circumstantial account of JostAt’s PASSOVER in 
2 Chr. xxxv. 1-19, as compared with 2 K. xxiii. 
21-23. This addition has the same strong Levitical 
character that appears in some of the other addi- 
tions; contains the names of many Levites, and 
especially, as in so many other passages of Chron- 
icles, the names of singers; but is in every respect, 
except as to the time,” confirmatory of the brief 
account in Kings. It refers, curiously enough, to 
a great Passover held in the days of Samuel (thus 


@ In like manner the Book of Kings is silent con- 
cerning Jehoiakim’s being carried to Babylon; and 
yet Dan. i. 2, Ez. xix. 9, both expressly mention it, 
tn accordance with 2 Chr. xxxvi. 6. 

» See above, under IT. 
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defining the looser expressions in 2 K. xxiii. 22 
“the days of the judges *’), of which the memorial, 
like that of Joab’s terrible campaign in Edom (1 K. 
xi. 15, 16), has not been preserved in the books of 
Samuel, and enables us to reconcile one of those 
little verbal apparent discrepancies which are jumped 
at by hostile and unscrupulous criticism. For the 
detailed account of the two Passovers in the reigns 
of Hezekiah and Josiah enables us to see, that, 
while Hezekiah's was most remarkable for the ex- 
tensive feasting and joy with which it was celebrated, 
Josiab’s was more to be praised for the exact order 
in which everything was done, and the fuller union 
of all the tribes in the celebration of it (2 Chr. xxx. 
26, xxxv. 18; 2 K. xxiii. 22). As regards dis- 
crepancies which have been imagined to exist be- 
tween the narratives in Kings and Chronicles, 
besides those already noticed, and besides those 
which are too trifling to require notice, the account 
of the repair of the Temple by King Joash, and 
that of the invasion of Judah by Hazael in the 
same reign may be noticed. For the latter, xe 
JoasH. As regards the former, the only real dif- 
ficulty is the position of the chest for receiving the 
contributions. The writer of 2 K. xii. 9 seems to 
place it in the inner court, close to the brazen altar, 
and says that the priests who kept the door put 
therein all the money that was brought into the 
house of Jehovah. The writer of 2 Chr. xxiv. 8, 
places it apparently in the outer court, at the en- 
trance into the inner court, and makes the princes 
and people cast the money into it themselves. 
Bertheau thinks there were two chests. Lightfoot, 
that it was first placed by the altar, and afterwards 
removed outside at the gate (ix. 374, 375), but 
whether, either, of these be the true explanation, or 
whether rather the same spat be not intended by 
the two descriptions, the point is too unimportant 
to require further consideration in this place. 
Krom the above comparison of parallel narratives 
in the two books, which, if given at all, it was 
necessary to give somewhat fully, in order to cive 
then) fairly, it appears that the results are precisely 
what would naturally arise from the circumstances 
of the case. ‘The writer of Chronicles, having the 
books of Kings before him,¢ and to a great extent 
making those books the basis of his own, but also 
having his own personal views, predilections, and 
motives in writing, writing for a different age, and 
for people under very different circumstances; and, 
moreover, having before him the original authorities 
from which the books of Kings were compiled, as 
well as some others, naturally rearranged the older 
narrative as suited his purpose, and his tastes; cave 
in full passages which the other had abridged, in- 
serted what had been wholly omitted, omitted some 
things which the other had inserted, including 
everything relating to the kingdom of Israel, and 
showed the color of his own mind, not only in the 
nature of the passages which he selected from the 
ancient documents, but in the reflections which be 
frequently adds upon the events which he relates, 
and possibly also in the turn given to some of the 
speeches which he records. But to say, as has been 





rest of the acts,” eto., comes in in both books. See, 
e.g. 1K. xy. 28, 24, and 2 Chr. xvi. 11, 12. Of this 
1 K. xiv. 81, xv. 1, compared with 2 Chr. xii. 16, xiii 
1, 2, is another striking proof. So is the repetition 
of rare words found in K. by the Chronicler. Comp 


¢ This appears by comparing the parallel pnasages, |2 K. xiv. 14 with 2 Chr. xxv. 24, 2K. xv. 5 with 2 
and especially noticing how the formula, ‘ Now the )Chr. xxvi. 21, 1 K. lv. 23 with 2 Chr. ix. 2a 
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said or insinuated, that a different view of super- 
natural agency and Divine interposition, or of the 
Mosaic institutions and the Levitical worship, is 
given in the two bouks, or that a less historical 
character belongs to one than to the other, is to 
say what has not the least foundation in fact. 
Supernatural agency, as in the cloud which filled 
the Temple of Solomon, 1 K. viii. 10, 11; the ap- 
pearance of the Lord to Solomon, iii. 5, 11, ix. 2 ff. ; 
the withering of Jeroboam's hand, xiii. 3-6; the 
fire from heaven which consumed Elijah’s sacrifice, 
xviii. 38, and numerous other incidents in the lives 
of Elijah and Elisha; the smiting of Sennacherib's 
army, 2 K. xix. 35; the going back of the shadow 
on the dial of Ahaz, xx. 11; and in the very frequent 
prophecies uttered and fulfilled, is really more often 
adduced in these books than in the Chronicles. 
‘The selection therefore of one or two instances of 
‘ miraculous agency which happen to be mentioned 
in Chronicles and not in Kings, as indications of 
the superstitious credulous disposition of the Jews 
after the Captivity, can have no effect but to mis- 
lead. ‘The same inay be said of a selection of pas- 
sages in Chronicles in which the mention of Jewish 
idolatry is omitted. It conveys a false inference, 
because the truth is that the Chronicler does expose 
the idolatry of Judah as severely as the author of 
Kings, and traces the destruction of Judah to such 
idolatry quite as clearly and forcibly (2 Chr. xxxvi. 
14 ff). The author of Kings azain is quite as 
explicit in his references to the law of Moses, and 
hay many allusions to the Levitical ritual, though 
he does not dwell so copiously upon the details. 
See e.g. 1 K. ii. 3, iii. 14, viii. 2, 4, 9. 53, 56, ix. 
9, 20, x. 12, xi. 2, xii. 31, 32; 2 K. xi. 5-7, 12, 
xii. 5, 11, 13, 16, xiv. 6, xvi. 13, 15, xvii. 7-12, 
13-15, 84-39, xviii. 4, 6, xxii. 4, 5, 8 ff, xxiii. 21. 
dic., besides the constant references to the Temple, 
and to the illegality of high-place worship. So that 
remarks on the Levitical tone of Chronicles, when 
made for the purpose of supporting the notion that 
the law of Moses wis a late invention, and that the 
Levitical worship was of post-HKabylonian growth, 
are made in the teeth of the testimony of the books 
of Kings, as well as those of Joshua, Judes, and 
Samuel. 
piled “towards the end of the Babylonian exile," 
is doubtless also adopted in order to weaken as 
much as possible the force of this testimony (De 
Wette, ii. p. 248; Th. Parker's transl.). As re- 
gards the weight to be given to the judgment of 
critics “of the liberal school,’’ on such questions, 
it may be observed by the way that they commence 
every such investigation with this axiom as a start- 
ing point, “ Nothing supernatural can be true.” 
All prophecy is of course comprehended under this 
axiom. Every writing therefore containing any 
reference to the Captivity of the Jews, as 1 K. viii. 
46, 47, ix. 7, 8, must have been written after the 
events referred to. No events of a supernatural 
kind coud be attested in contemporary historical 
documents. All the narratives therefore in which 
such events are narrated do not belong to the 
ancient annals, but must be of later growth, and so 
on. How far the mind of a critic, who has such 
an axiom to start with, is free to appreciate the 
other and more delicate kinds of evidence by which 
the date of documents is decided it is easy to per- 

@ The miracle of the loaves and fishea (Luke ix. 18, 
2 K. iv. 42; John vi. 9. 2 K. iv. 48), and the catching 
away of Philip, Acts viii. 89, 40, as compared with 1 


The opinion that these hooks were com- 
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ceive. However, these remarks are made here solely 
to assist the reader in coming to a right decision 
on questions connected with the criticism of the 
books of Kings. 

V. The last point for our consideration is the 
place of these books in the Canon, and the references 
to them in the N. T. Their canonical authority 
having never heen disputed, it is needless to bring 
forward the testimonies to their authenticity which 
may be found in Josephus, Eusebius, Jerome, Au- 
gustine, etc., or in Bp. Cosin, or any other modern 
work on the Canon of Scripture. [CANon.] They 
are reckoned, as has been already noticed, among 
the Prophets [BrBveE, vol. i. p. 304 «J, in the three- 
fold division of the Holy Scriptures; a position in 
accordance with the supposition that they were 
compiled by Jeremiah, and contain the narratives 
of the different prophets in succession. They are 
frequently cited by our Lord and by the Apostles. 
Thus the allusions to Solomon's glory (Matt. vi. 
29); to the queen of Sheba’s visit to Solomon to 
hear his wisdom (xii. 42); to the Temple (Acts vii. 
47, 48); to the great drought in the days of Elijah, 
and the widow of Sarepta (Luke iv. 25, 26); to the 
cleansing of Naaman the Syrian (ver. 27); to the 
charge of Elisha to Gehazi (2 K. iv. 29, comp. with 
Luke x. 4); to the dress of Elijah (Mark i. 6, comp. 
with 2 K.i. 8); to the complaint of Elijah, and 
God’s answer to him (Rom. xi. 3, 4); to the raising 
of the Shunammite’s son from the dead (Heb. xi. 
35); to the giving and withholding the rain in answer 
to Klijah’s prayer (Jam. v. 17, 18; Rev. xi. 6); to 
Jezebel (Rev. ii. 20); are all derived from the books 
of Kings, and, with the stutement of K:lijah's pres- 
ence at the ‘Transfiguration, are a striking testimony 
to their value for the purpose of religious teaching, 
and to their authenticity us a portion of the Word 
of God.2 

On the whole then, in this portion of the history 
of the Israelitish people vo which the name of the 
Buoks of Kings has been given, we have (if we 
except those errors in numbers, which are either 
later additions to the original work, or accidental 
corruptions of the text) a most important and 
accurate account of that people during upwards of 
four hundred years of their national existence, de- 
livered for the most part by contemporary writers, 
and guaranteed by the authority of one of the most 
eminent of the Jewish pruphets. Considering the 
conciseness of the narrative, and the simplicity of 
the style, the amount of knowledge which these 
books convey of the characters, conduct, and man- 
ners of kings and people during so long a period is 
truly wonderful. The insight they give us into the 
aspect of Judah and Jerusalem, both natural and 
artificial, into the religious, military, and civil in- 
stitutions of the people, their arts and manufactures, 
the state of education and learning among them, 
their resources, commerce, exploits, alliances, the 
causes of their decadence, and finally of their ruin, 
is most clear, interesting, and instructive. In ‘a 
few brief sentences we acquire more accurate knowl- 
edge of the affairs of Egvpt, Tyre, Syria, Assyria, 
Babylon, aud other neighboring nations, than had 
been preserved to us in all the other remains of 
antiquity up to the recent discoveries in hierog]yph- 
ical and cuneiform monuments. If we seek in 
them a system of scientific chronology, we may 


K. xviil. 12,2 K. fi. 16. are also, in a different way 
N. T. references to the books of Kings.. 
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Indeed be disappointed; but if we are content to 
read accurate and truthful history, ready to fit into 
its proper place whenever the exact chronology of 
the times shall have been settled from other sources, 
then we shall assuredly find they will abundantly 
repay the moet laborious study which we can be- 
stow upon them. 

But it is for their deep religious teaching, and 
fur the insight which they give us into God’s provi- 
dential and moral government of the world, that 
they are above all valuable. The books which 
describe the wisdom and the glory of Solomon, and 
yet record his fall; which make us acquainted with 
the painful ministry of Elijah, and his translation 
into heaven; and which tell us how the most mag- 
nificent temple ever built for God’s glory, and of 
which He vouchsafed to take poaseasion by a visible 
symbol of his presence, was consiyned to the flames 
and to desolation, for the sins of those who wor- 
shipped in it, read us such lessons concerning both 
God and man, as are the best evidence of their 
divine origin, and make them the richest treasure 
to every Christian man. 

On the points discussed in the preceding article 
see Ussher’s Chronologia Sacra ; Hales’ Analysis; 
Clinton's Fast. Hellen. vol. i.; Lepsius, Konigsbuch 
d. £qypt.; Bertheau's Bich. d. Chronik; Keil, 
Chronik; Movers, Krit. Untersuck. tb. d. Bibl. 
Chronk ; De Wette, Linleitung; Ewald's Ges- 
chichte des Volk. Isr.; Bunsen, Egypt's Place in 
Hist. ; Geneste's Parallel Histories ; Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus, and Bampton Lect. ; J. W. Bosanquet, 
Chronology of Times of kzra, Transact. of 
Chronolog. Instit. No. iii.; Maurice, Kings a 
Prophets. A. C. H. 

* Other commentaries and helps. — Among the 
older writers may be mentioned ‘Theodoret, Quars- 
tiones in libros iit. et iv. Regnorum (Opp. vol. i. 
ed. Schultze et Nisselt, 1769); Seb. Schmid, .Ad- 
notatl. in libros Regum (1697); Calmet, Commen- 
taire litéral, ete. vol. ii. (1724); Jo. Clericus (Le 
Clerc), Vet. Test. libri historici, ete. (1733); Bp. 
Patrick, Comm. on the Hist. Books of the O. T.., 
5th ed., vol. ii. (1738); and the commentators in 
the Critica Sacri, tom. ii. pp. 635-678 (1700). 
The principal later writers are Maurer, Comm. Crit. 
i. 198-231 (1835); Thenius, Die Bicher der Ko- 
mige erkldrt (Lief. ix. of the Kurzgef. exeg. 
Handb., 1849); K. F. Keil, Bacher der Kénive 
(1848), Engl. trans. Edin. 1857; and also Comun. 
ib. die Bucher der Konige (Theil ii. Bd. iii. of the 
Bibl. Comm. iib, das A. Test. by Keil and Delitzsch); 
Vaihinger, Kénige, Bicher der, in Herzog's Real- | 
Encyk. viii. 2-8 (1857); Wordsworth, Books of 
Kings, ete., in his Holy Bible, with Notes and In- 
troductions, vol. iii. (1866); and Dr. Bahr in 
Lange's Bibelwerk (in preparation, 1868). For a 
Jong list of writers on single difficult in 
Kings, see Danz’s Universal-Worterbuch, p. 555 f. 
De Wette's German translation of these books (in 
his Heilige Schrift, 4° Aufl., 1858) and the French 
translation of H. A. Perret-Gentil, publ. by the 
Société Biblique Protestante (Paris, 1866), embody 
the results of the best modern scholarship. ‘The 
latter is sometimes paraphrastic. Other translations 
of considerable value, accompanied with notes, are 
those of Dathe, Libri hist. Vet. Test. (Halse, 1784); 
J. D. Michaelis, Deutsche Uebers. d. A. Test. 
Theil xii. (1785); and S. Cahen, La Bible, trad. 
powe. tom. viii. (Paris, 1836). 

For historical sketches derived to a great extent 
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from these books, see Jahn’s Mebrew Common 
wealth, pp. 82-133 (Andover, 1828); Milman's 
Histury of the Jews, i. 319-451 (Amer. ed.); Pal- 
frey, Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures, ii 44-146 
(Boston, 1852); Stanley's Lectures on the Jewish 
Church, vol. ii. Lect. xxvi-xl; Bertheau, Zur 
Geschichte der Israeliten, pp. 304-357 ; Ewald, 
Gesch. des Volkes Israel, Bd. iii., 3e Ausg. (1866); 
and (Ebler's article Kéniye in Herzog’s Keab 
Encyk. viii. 8-16. Of « kindred character is the 
valuable chapter on “ Konige "’ in Saalschiitz's Das 
Mosaische Recht, i. 72-89. Newman's Hist. of the 
Hebrew Monarchy (2d ed. Lond. 1853) is written 
from a purely naturalistic stand-point. For the con- 
nection of the Hebrews with Nineveh and Babylon 


during this period of the Hebrew monarchy, we 


have M. von Niebuhr’s Geach. Assur's und Babel’s, 
pp. 51, 85 £., 164, 171, 214, d&c.; Oppert and 
Ménant’s Les Fastes de Sargon (Paris, 1863); 
Oppert’s Jnscriptions des Sargonides (Versailles, 
1863); Rawlinson’s Monarchies of the Ancient 
Eastern World, especially vols. ii. and iii. (Lond. 
1864, 1865); and Layard’s Disovrertes in the 
ftuins of Nineveh and Bubylon, eapecially ob. xxv. 
para tn G. Rawiinson touches vu this List 
topic in his Bampton Lectures (already referred to) 
for 1859, ch. v. See further, on the chronolo:ry of 
these books, the work of Wolff and others referred 
to under the art. CHRONOLOGY, vol. i p. 451. and 
Riehm, Sargon u. Salmanassar, in the Ticul 
Stud. «. Krit. 1868, pp. 683-698, 

Of the Introductions to the O. T., those in par- 
ticular of Hiivernick (ii. 148-226) and Bleek (pp. 
355-401) furnish a good outline of the ques- 
tions relating to the authorship, sources, and his- 
torical character of the Books of Kings. See also 
Davidson's /ntrod. to the Old Test. ii. 1-46 (1882), 
and Kuenen, Hist. crit. des livres de [ Ancien Test., 
trad. par Pierson, i. 400-441 (Paris, 1868). 

It will be borne in mind that the interest of 
these chronicles centres largely {n the personal 
character and history of those who are mentioned 
in them. The reader therefore will find important 
aid for the study of these books in the articles 
on the flames in the Dictionary (Solomon, Jeroboam, 
Jehu, Elijah, Elisha, Ahab, Jehoram, Hezekiah, 
Manasseh, Isaiah, and others), which represent this 
period of Hebrew history. The copious articles on 
JUDAH, KinGpom oF, and IsraEL, Kixncpom 
OF, may be consulted for the same purpose. H. 

* KINRED is the reading of the original edi- 
tion of the A. V. (A. p. 1611) in all the passages 
in which “kindred” now stands in later editions. 
This substitution is one of the changes which illus- 
trate the “large amount of tacit and unacknowl- 
edged revision " which the English Scriptures have 
gradually undergone. See Trench, <Auhorized 
Version, p. 65 (2d ed.). H. 

* KINREDS in the A. V. ed. 1611 has also 
(see above) given place in later editions to “ kin- 
dreds,"" in the sense of families or tribes. The 
original terms are in the O. T. FYWTEW'S (1 Che. 
xvi. 28; Ps. vxii. 27, &c.), and in the N. T. 
warpial (Acta iii. 25) and guAaf (Rev. i. 7, vil. 
9, &e.). H. 

KIR (a)? [wall, walled place]: [Am. i. 5,} 
Xappd»; [ix. 7, BdOpos; Is., LXX. omit; 2 K. 
xvi. 9, Rom. Vat. omit, Alex. Kupnyy:) Cyrene) 
is mentioned by Amos (ix. 7) as the land from 
which the Syrians (Aramsans) were once “ brough? 
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up: i. e. apparently, as the country where they | Ps. xlviii. 2; Is. i. 26, dc. &c.), and 8 in the book 
had dwelt before migrating to the region north of |of Ezra, either in speaking of Samaria (iv. 10), of 
Palestine. It was also, curiously enough, the land|in the letter of the Samaritans (iv. 12-21), 
to which the captive Syrians of Damascus were | implying that it had become a provincialism. In 


removed by Tiglath-Pileser on his conquest of that 
city (2 K. xvi. 9; comp. Am. i. 5). Isaiah joins 
it with Elam in a passage where Jerusalem is 
threatened with an attack from a foreign army 
(xxii. 6). These notices, and the word itself, are 
all the data we possess for determining the site. 
A variety of conjectures have been offered on this 
point, grounded on some similarity of name. Ren- 
nell suggested Kurdistan (Geography of Herodotus, 
p- 391); Vitringa, Carine, a town of Media; 
Bochart (Phaleg, iv. 32, p. 293), Carena or Curna, 
likewise in Media. But the common opinion among 
recent commentators has been that a tract on the 
river Aur or Cyrus (Kopos) is intended. This is 
the view of Rosenwiiller, Michaelis, and Gesenius. 
Winer sensibly remarks that the tract to which 
these writers refer “never belonged to Assyria,” 
and so cannot possibly have been the country 
whereto ‘Tiglath-Pileser transported his captives 
(Keulwérterbuch, i. 658). He might have added, 
that all we know of the Semites and their migra- 
tions is repugnant to a theory which would make 
Northern Armenia one of their original settlements. 
The Semites, whether Arameans, Assyrians, Phoe- 
nicians, or Jews, seem to have come originally from 
lower Mesopotamia — the country about the mouths 
of the Euphrates and Tigris rivers. Here exactly 
wag Elam or Elymais, with which Kir is so closely 
connected by Isaiah. May not Kir then be a 
variant for Kish or Kush (Cush), and represent 
the eastern Ethiopia, the Cissia (Kioola) of He- 
rodotus ? G. R. 

KIR-HARA’SETH (AI WIT: robs 
AlOovs roo rolyou «aOnpyuévous ; Alex... . - 
xaOnpevous: murs fictiles), 2 K. iii. 25. [Krr- 
HERES. | 


KIR-HARE'SETH (MEI PD: sols 


xaroixovor 88 XO pederjoes: muros cocti luite- 
vis), Is. xvi. 7. [Kir-Henes.] 


KIR-HA'RESH (717 (7), i.e. Kir-hares: 
reitxot evexainicas ; Alex. rixos 0 evexevioas : 
ad murum cocti luteris), Is. xvi. 11. [Krr- 
HERES. | 


° s 

KIR-HE’RES (W117 1): wespddes aixmod, 
[ete.]: murus fictilis), Jer. xiviii. 31, 36. This 
name and the three preceding, all slight variations 
of it, are all applied to one place, probably Krr- 
Moan. Whether Cheres refers to a worship of the 
sun catried on there is uncertain; we are without 
clew to the meaning of the name. 


KIRIAH (FW), apparently an ancient or 
archaic word, meaning a city or town. The 
grounds for considering it a more ancient word 


than IR (Y) or AR (7) are —(1.) Its more 
frequent oecurrence in the names of places existing 
in the country at the time of the eonquest. These 
will be found below. (2.) Its rare occurrence as a 
mere appellative, except in poetry, where old words 
and forms are often after they become 
obsolete in ordinary language. Out of the 36 times 
that it is found in the O. T. (both in its original 
and its Chaldee form) 4 only are in the narrative 
of the earlier books (Deut. ii. 36, iii. 4; 1 K. i. 
$1, 45), 24 are in poetical passages (Num. xxi. 28; 





this it is unlike Ir, which is the ordinary term for 
a city in narrative or chronicle, while it enters into 
the composition of early names in s far smaller 
proportion of cases. For illustration — though for 
that only — Kiryah may perhaps be compared to the 
word - burg,"’ or “ bury,” in our own language. 

Closely related to Kiryah is Kereth (i172), 
apparently a Pheenician form, which occurs occar 
sionally (Job xxix. 7; Prov. viii. 3). This is 
familiar to us in the Latin garb of Carthago, and 
in the Parthian and Armenian names Cirta, 
Tigrano-Certa (Bochart, Chanaan, fi. cap. x.3 
Gesenius, Thes. 1236-37). 

As a proper name it appears in the Bible under 
the forms of Kerioth, Kartah, Kartan ; besid 
those immediately following. GQ. 


KIRIATHA‘IM (ON}*7}), but in the Cethibd 


of Fz. xxv. 9, COW) [two cities]: Kapiadép, in 
Vat. (rather, Kom.] of Jer. xlviii. 1; [Vat. here 
and] elsewhere with Alex. Kapia@ayz; [FA. in 
Jer. xlviii. 23, Kapsadev:] Cariathaim), one of the 
towns of Moab which were the “glory of the 
country;"? named amongst the denunciations of 
Jeremiah (xlviii. 1, 23) and Ezekiel (xxv. 9). It is 
the same place as KinJATHAIM, in which form the 
name elsewhere occurs in the A. V. Taken as 
a Hebrew word this would mean “double city;’’ 
but the original reading of the text of Ez. xxv. 9, 
Kiriatham, taken with that of the Vat. LXX. at 
Num. xxxii. 37, prompts the suspicion that that 
may be nearer its original form, and that the aim 
— the Hebrew dual — is a later accommodation, ia 
obedience to the ever-existing tendency in the 
names of places to adopt an intelligible shape. In 
the original edition (A. D. 1611) of the A. V. the 
name Kirjath, with its compounds, is given as 
Kiriath, the yod being there, as elsewhere in that 
edition, represented by # Kiriathaim is one of 
the few of these names which in the subsequent 
editions have escaped the alteration of i to 7. 
G 


KIRIATHIA’‘RIUS (Kapiabipl; [Vat. Kap- 
raveraperos: Ald.) Alex. Kaovadidpios : Crear. 
pitros), 1 Esdr. v. 19. [KImgATH-JEARIM, and 
K. Arm.] 


KIRIOTH (AY 777, with the definite arti- 
cle, {. e. hak-Kertyoth (the cities}: al wéAas 
airjs: Caricth), a place in Moab the palaces of 
which were denounced by Amos with destruction 
by fire (Am. ii. 2); unless indeed it be safer to 
treat the word as meaning simply “the cities " — 
which is probably the case also in Jer. xlviil. 41, 
where the word is in the original exactly similar 
to the above, though given in the A. V. “ Kerioth.” 
[KxRIoTH.} G. 


KIRJATH (FW) [city]: "tapiy;s (Vat. 
lapeiu;}] Alex. wodis Iapim: Cariath), the last 
of the cities enumerated as belonging to the tribe 
of Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 28), one of the group 
which contains both Gibeon and Jerusalem. It is 
named with Gibeath, but without any copulative — 
“Gibeath, Kirjath,” « circumstance which, in the 
alience of any further mention of the place, has 
given rise to several explanations. (1.) That of 
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Eusebius in the Onomasticon (Kapid@), that it was 
under the protection of Gibeah (54d untpoxdAw 
TaBaéd). This, however, seems to be a mere 
supposition. (2.) That of Schwarz and others, 
that the two names form the title of one place, 
* Gibeath-Kirjath "? (the hill-town). Against this 
ig the fact that the towns in this group are summed 
up as 14; but the objection has not much force, 
and there are several considerations in favor of the 
view. [See GIBEATH, p. 9144.) But whether 
there is any connection between these two names or 
not, there seems a strung probability that Kirjath 
is identical with the better known place Kirsatu- 
JEAKIM, and that the latter part of the name has 
been omitted by copyists at some very early period. 
Such an omission would be very likely to arise from 
the fact that the word for “cities,” which in He- 
brew follows Kirjath, is almost identical with 
Jearim ;@ and that it has arisen we have the testi- 
mony of the LXX. in both MSS. (the Alex. most 
complete), as well as of some Hebrew MSS. still 
existing (Davidson, ebr. Text, ad loc.). In uddi- 
tion, it may be asked why Kirjath should be in 
the “construct state'’ if no word follows it to be 
in construction with? In that case it would be 
Kiriah. ‘True, Kirjath-jearim is enumerated as a 
city of Judah (Josh. xv. 9, 60, xviii. 14), but so 
are several towns which were Simeon's and Dan's, 
aud it is not to be supposed that these places never 
changed hands. G. 


KIRJATHA‘IM (D°97))) [two cities], the 
a of two cities of ancient Palestine. 

1. (Kapiabduc [Vat. Kapaday) (in Num.), 
Kapiabalp : [Alex. KapiaOaiu:) Cariathaim.) On 
the east of the Jordan, one of the places which 
were taken possession of and rebuilt by the RKeu- 
benites, and had fresh names conferred on them 
(Num. xxxii. 37, and see 38). Here it is men- 
tioned between Elealeh, Nebo, and Haal-meon, the 
first and last of which are known with some tolera- 
ble degree of certainty. But on its next occurrence 
(Josh. xiii. 19) the same order of mention is not 
maintained, and it appears in company with 
MEPHAATH and S1pmMAH, of which at present 
nothing is known. It is possilly the same place 
as that which gave its name to the ancient Shaveh- 
Kiriathaim, though this is mere conjecture. It 
existed in the time of Jeremiah (xlviii. 1, 23) and 
Ezekiel (xxv. 9 — in these three passaves the A. V. 
gives the name KIRIATHAIM). Both these prophets 
include it in their denunciations against Moab, 
in whose hands it then was, prominent among the 
cities which were “the glory of the country” 
(Itz. xxv. 9). 

By Kusebius it appears to have been well known. 


a The text now stands DYTY $7); in the 


above view it originally stood DS7Y BY F877). 

b It is as well to observe, though we may not be 
able yet to draw any inference from the fact, that on 
both occasions of its being attributed to Judah. it is 
called by another name, — “ Kirsard-BaaL, which is 
Kirjath-jearim.’ 

¢ This readiug ot the LXX. suggesta that the dual 
termiuation “aim ’’ mav have been a later accommo- 
dation of the name to Iicbrew forms, as was possibly 
the case with Jerushalaim (vol. fi. p. 1272). It is 
supported by the Hebrew text: cf. Ez. xxv. 9, and the 
Vat. [Rom.) LXX. of Jer. xlviii. 1. [Kirtaraarm.] 

d There is some uncertainty about Burckhardt’s 
toute at this part. In order to see Madrba, which is 


KIRJATH- ARBA 


He describes it (Onom. Kapia@ielu) as a village 
entirely of Christians, 10 miles west of Medela, 
“close to the Baris’ (éw) ray Bepiy). Burckhardt 
(p. 867, July 13) when at Mudeba (Medeba) was 
told by his guide@ of a place, e¢- Tc¢ym, about half 
an hour (14 mile English, or barely 2 miles Roman) 
therefrom, which he suvgests was identical with 
Kirjathaim. This is supported by Gesenius (see 
his notes on Burckhardt in the Germ. transl. p. 
1063), who passes by the discrepancy in the dis- 
tance by saying that Eusebius'’s measurements are 
seldom accurate. Seetzen also names half an hour 
as the distance (fetsen, i. 408). 

But it must be admitted that the evidence for 
the identity of the two is not very couvineiny, and 
appears to rest entirely on the similarity in sound 
between the termination of Kirjathaim and the 
name of et-Teym. In the time of Eusebius the 
name was Karias— having retained, as would be 
expected, the first and chief part of the word. 
Porter (Handbook, p. 300) pronounces confidently for 
Kuretyat, under the southern side of Jebel Atéarus, 
as being identical both with Kirjathaim and Kirjath- 
Huzoth; but he adduces no arguments in support 
of his conclusion, which is entirely at variance with 
Eusebius; while the name, or a similar one (see 
KERIOTH, KikioTH, in addition to those named 
already), having been a common one east of the 
Jordan, as it still is (witness Auretyeh, Kuretyctetn, 
etc.), Auretyat may be the representative of some 
other place. 

What was the “ Baris ’’ which Eusebius places 
so close to Kirjathaim? Was it a place or fortress 


(TTD, Bdpis), or is it merely the corruption of a 
name? If the latter, then it is slightly in accord- 
ance with Heresha, the rear ltg of the Targum 
Pseudojon. at Num. xxxii. 37.¢ But where to find 
Beresha we do not at present know. A village 
named Sirazin is marked in the maps of Robinson 
(1856) and Van de Velde, but about 9 miles east 
of Hesbdn, and therefore not in a suitable posi- 
tion. 

2. ( Kapiadaty.) A town in Naphtali not 
mentioned in the original lists of the possession 
allotted to the tribe (see Josh. xix. 32-39), but 
inserted in the list of cities given to the Gershonite 
Levites, in 1 Chr. (vi. 76), in place of Kantan in 
the parallel catalogue, Kartan being aia aed 
a contraction thereof. 


KIR’JATH-AR’BA (2a ?, and once, 


Neh. xi. 25, NT ? {see in the art.J: wdAcs 


"ApBdn, w.°A prs ; Alex. es ApBer,] ApBo 
and ApBoa; 77 f KapiadapBdi [Vat. Kapa@apBox); 
KapiaapBoxoepep, but Mai KapsapBot Epep; 
shown on the maps as nearly 8S. of Hrshin, he left 
the great road at the latter place, and went through 
Dyeboul, es-Sameh, and other places which are shown 
as on the road eastward, in an entirely different 
direction from Maeba, and then after 8 hour, with- 
out noting any change of direction, he arrives at 
Madeba, which appears from the maps to be only 
about 1} hour from Hesban. 


é¢ The following is the fall synonym of this Targum 
for Kirjathaim: “And the city of two streets paved 


with marble, the same is Beresha” (StS). 
This ts almost identical with the rendering given ia 
the same Targum on Num. xxii. 89, for Kirjach 
Huzoth. Can Beresha contain an allusion to Gerasm, 
the modern Jerash ? 


KIRJATH-ARBA 


Alex. KapiapBox oepep; [in Neh., Kapia@ap- 
Bor, Vat. WA! »K tadap, Alex. KapiaéapBo:} 
Civitis Arbee, Cartsth-Arbe), an early name of 
the city which after the conquest is generally known 
as Hewron (Josh. xiv. 15 ; Judg. i. 10). Possi- 
bly, however, not Kirjath-arba, but MAMRE, was 
its earliest appellation (Gen. xxxv. 27), though the 
latter name may have been that of the sacred 
grove near the town, which would occasionally 
transfer its title to the whole spot. [MAMRE.] 

The identity of Kirjath-Arba with Hebron is 
constantly asserted (Gen. xxiii. 2, xxxv. 27; Josh. 
xiv. 15, xv. 13, 54, xx. 7, xxi. 11),¢ the only men- 
tion of it without that qualification being, as is 
somewhat remarkable, after the return from the 
Captivity (Neh. xi. 25), a date so late that we 
might naturally have supposed the aboriginal name 
would have become extinct. But it lasted far 
longer than that, for when Sir John Maundeville 
visited the place (cir. 1322) he found that « the 
Saracens call the place in their lancuage Karicarba, 
but the Jews call it Arbotha” (arly Trap. p. 
161). Thus too in Jerome’s time would Debir 
seem to have been still called by its original title, 
Kirjath-Sepher. So impossible does it appear to 
extinguish the name originally bestowed on a 
place! > 

The signification of Kirjath-Arba is, to say the 
least, doubtful. In favor of its being derived 
from some ancient hero is the statement that “ Arba 
was the great man among the Anakim " (Josh. xiv. 
15) — the * father of Anak ” (xxi. 11). Against it 
are (a.)the peculiarity of the expression in the 
first of these two passages, where the term Adam 


(San OWT) — usually employed for the spe- 


cies, the human race — is used instead of /sh, which 
commonly denotes an individnal. (6.) The con- 
sideration that the term “father '’ is a metaphor 
frequently employed in the Bible—as in other 
oriental writings — for an originator or author, 
whether of a town or a quality, quite as often as 
of an individual. The LXX. certainly so under- 
stood both the passages in Joshua, since they have 
in each untpdmoaAts, 6a mother-city.”’ (c.) The 
constant tendency to personification so familiar to 
students of the topographical philology of other 
countries than Palestine, and which in the present 
ease must have had some centuries in which to ex- 
ercise its influence. In the lists of 1 Chron. He- 
bron itself is personified (ii. 42) as the son of 
Mareshah, a neighboring town, and the father of 
Tappuah aud other places in the same locality; and 
the same thing occurs with Beth-zur (ver. 45), 
Ziph (42), Madmannah and Gibea (49), ete. etc. 
(d.) On more than one occasion ((ien. xxxv. 27; 
Josh. xv. 13; Neh. xi. 25) the name Arba has the 
detinite article prefixed to it. ‘This is very rarely, 
if ever, the case with the name of a man (see Ke- 
land, Put. p. 724). (e.) With the exception of the 


a In Gen. xxxv. 27, the A. V. has " the city of Ar- 
bah ;"" in Josh. xv. 13. and xxi. 11, “the city of 
Arbs”’ (but * Arbad,” ed. 1611, in xxi. 11}. 

6 A curious parallel to this tenacity is found in our 
own country, where many a villave is still known to 
its rustic inhabitants by the identical name by which 
it is inscribed in Domesday Book, while they are ac- 
tually unaware of the later name by which the place 
bas been currently known in maps and documenta, 
and In the general language of all but their own class 
for centuries. If this is the case with Kirjath-Arba 
and Hebron. the occurrence of the former in Nehe- 
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Ir-David — the city of David, Zion — the writer 
does not recall any city of Palestine named after a 
man. Neither Joshua, Caleb, Solomon, nor any 
other of the heroes or kings of Israel, conferred 
their names on places; neither did Og, Jabin, or 
other Canaanite leaders. The ‘city of Sihon,” 
for Heshbon (Num. xxi. 27), is hardly an exception, 
for it occurs in a very fervid burst of poetry, differ- 
ing entirely from the matter-of-fact documents we 
are now considering. (/.) The general consent of 
the Jewish writers in a different interpretation is 
itself a strong argument against the personality of 
Arba, however absurd (according to our ideas) may 
be their ways of accounting for that interpretation. 
They take Arba to be the Hebrew word for “ four,’’ 
and Kirjath- Arba therefore to be the ‘city of four; "’ 
and this they explain as referring to four great 
saints who were buried there — Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and Adam — whose burial] there they prove 
by the words already quoted from Josh. xiv. 15 
(Beresh. rabba, quoted by Beer, Leben Abrahams, 
189, and by Keil, ad loc.; Bochart, Phaleg, iv. 84, 
&c.). In this explanation Jerome constantly con- 
curs, not only in commentaries (as Quest. in Gen- 
esim, xxiii. 2; Comm. in Mutt. xxvii.; Epit. Patule, 
§ 11; Onomast. “ Arboch" and “ Cariatharbe,” 
etc.), but also in the text of the Vulyate at this 
passage — Adam mazimus ibi inter Enacim situs 
est. With this too agrees the Veneto-Greek ver- 
sion, wéAet Tay Terrdpwy (Gen. xxiii. 2, xxxv. 27). 
It is also adopted by Bochart (Chanaan, i. 1), in 
whose opinion the “four’’ are Anak, Ahiman, 
Sheshai, and Talmai. 

The fact at the bottom of the whole matter 
probably is, that Arba was neither a man nor a 
numeral, but that (as we have so often had occa- 
sion to remark in similar cases) it was an archaic 
Canaanite name, most likely referring to the situa- 
tion or nature of the place, which the Hebrews 
adopted, and then explained in their own fashion. 
[See JEGAR-SAHADUTHA, ete. ] 

In Gen. xxiii. 2, the LXX. (both MSS. [rather, 
Rom. and Alex.]) insert 4 dori év rq KotAduati3 
and in xxxv. 27 they render K. Arba by eis wéAuy 
tov wediouv. In the former of these the addition 
may be an explanation of the subsequent words, “ in 
the land of Canaan,” the explanation having 
slipped into the text in its wrong place. Its occur- 
rence in both MSS. shows its great antiquity.c It 
is found also in the Samaritan (Codex and Version. 
In xxxv. 27 wed{oy may have arisen from the trans- 
lators reading I QTY for VION. c 

KIR’J ATH-A’RIM (OIP"|: Kapiaéia- 
plu: [Vat. Kapiw@ Iapou;} Alex. Kapiadiaperm: 
Cariathtarim), an abbreviated form of the name 
KIRJATH-JEAKIM, which occurs only in Ezr. ii. 
25. In the parallel passage of Nehemiah the name 


is in its usual furm, and in Esdras it is Kirta- 
THIARIUS. G. 


minh, noticed above, is easily understood. It was 
simply the effort of the original name to assert its 
rights and assume its position, as soon as the tempo- 
rary absence of the Isrnelites at Babylon had left the 
Canaanite rustics to themselves. 

e © The Vatican MS. wants Gen. 1.-xlvi. 29. Here, 
as generally in the English edition of this Dictionary, 
the Roman edition of 1587 is confounded with it. 
The clause in question appears to be found in all MSS. 
of the LXX., but is marked with an obelus in the 
Coislinian (X) A. 
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U 

KIRJATH-BAYAL (OYD"P =toun of 
Baal: Kapia@ BdaA: Cariathbaal), an alternative 
name of the place usually called Kirjath-jearim 
(Josh. xv. 60, xviii. 14), but also BAALAN, and 
once BAALE-OF-JUDAH. These names doubtless 
point to the existence of a sanctuary of Baal at this 
snot before the conquest. They were still attached 
to it considerably later, for they alone are used, to 
the exclusion of the (probably) newly bestowed 
name of Kirjath-jearim, in the description of the 
removal of the ark thence (2 Sam. vi.). G. 


° ¢ 

KIR’JATH-HU’ZOTH (ET {> [see in 
the art.]: wdAeis ewatAcwy: urbs que in extremtes 
regni ejus finibus erat), a place to which Balak ac- 
eompanied Balaam immediately after his arrival in 
Moab (Num. xxii. 39), and which is nowhere else 
mentioned. It appears to have lain between the 
Arnon (Wady Mojeb) and BAMOTH-BAAL (comp. 
wv. 36 and 41), probably north of the former, since 
there is some, though only alight, ground for sup- 
posing that Bamoth-Baal lay between Dibon and 
Bethbaal-meon (see Josh. xiii. 17). The passage 
(Num. xxii. 39) is ol scure in every way. It is not 
obvious why sacrifices should have been offered 
there, or how, when Balaain accompanied Balak 
thither, Balak conld have ‘sent’ thence to him 
and to the princes who were with him (40). 

No trace of the name has been discovered in 


later times. It is usually interpreted to mean 


“city of streets,” from the Hebrew word VV, 


chutz, which has sometimes this meaning (Gesenius, 
Thes. 456 a; margin of A. V.; and so LutLer, die 
Gussenstadt; so also the Veneto-Greek): but Je- 
rome, in the Vulgate, has adopted another signi- 
fication of the root. The LXX. seem to have read 


PANT, “ villages,” the word which they usually 
render by éravAe:s, and which {s also the reading 
of the Peshito. ‘The Samaritan Codex and Ver- 


sion, the former by ite reading 771 ‘.~, “ visions,” 


and the latter, ‘$7, “mysteries,” seem to favor 


the idea — which Js perhaps the explanation of the 
sacrifices there—that Kirjath-Chutzoth was a 
place of sacred or oracular reputation. The Tar- 
gum Pseudojon, gives it as ‘the streets of the 
great city, the city of Sihon. the same is Birosa,”' 
apparently identifying it with Kirjathaim (see note 
to p. 1564.) G. 


¢ 

KIR'JATH-JE’ARIM (O°7Q% 77: wéas 
is aes and ‘laply, Kapiadiapin [city of forests), 
and once wéAts Kapiabiaplu: Alex. the same, ex- 
cepting [in some cases] the termination efu; [ Vat. 
ser, -ey; there are other variations not here no- 
ticed:] Joseph. Kapra@idpma: Cariathiarim), a 
city which played a not unimportant part in the 
history of the Chosen People. We first encoun- 
ter it as one of the four cities of the Gibeonites 
(Josh. ix. 17): it next occurs as one of the land- 
marks of the northern boundary of Judah (xv. 9), 
and as the point at which the western and south- 
ern boundaries of Benjamin coincided (xviii. 14, 
15); and in the two last passages we find that it 


aiIn1 Chr. xili. 6, the Vulgate has Collis Cariath- 
turtm for the Baalah of the Hebrew text. 

b Kirjath-jearlm is not stated to have been allotted 
to the Levites, but it is difficult to suppose that Abin- 
asdab and Elewsar were not Levites. This question, 


KIRJATH-JEARIM 


bore another, perhaps earlier, name — that of the 
great Canaanite deity Baal, namely BAaLan®é 
and KirsaTH-BAAL. It is included among the 
towns of Judah (xv. 60), and there is some reason 
for believing that under the shortened form of 
KIRJATH it is also named among those of Benja- 
min, as might almost be expected from the position 
it occupied on the confines of each. Some consid- 
erations bearing on this will be found under Kir- 
JATH and GIBEAH. It is included in the genealo- 
gies of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 60, 52) as founded by, or 
descended from, SHOBAL, the son of Calebben-Hur, 
and as having in its turn sent out the colonies of 
the Ithrites, Puhites, Shumathites, and Mishraites, 
and those of Zorah and Eshtaol. “ Behind Kirjath- 
jearim ” the band of Danites pitched their camp be- 
fore their expedition to Mount Ephraim and Laish, 
leaving their name attached to the spot for long after 
(Judg. xviii. 12). [MANANEH-DAN.] Hitherto, 
beyond the early sanctity implied in its bearing the 
name of BAAL, there is nothing remarkable in 
Kirjath-jearim. It was no doubt this reputation 
for sanctity which made the people of Beth-shemesh 
appeal to its inhabitants to relieve them of the Ark 
of Jehovah, which was bringing such calamities on 
their untutored inexperience. From their place in 
the valley they looked anxiously for some eminence, 
which, according to the belief of those days, should 
be the appropriate seat for so powerful a Deity — 
‘s Who is able to stand before the face of Jehovah. 
this holy God, and to whom shall He (or LXX., 
the ark of Jehovah) go up from us?" =‘ And they 
sent to the inhabitants of Kirjath-jearim, saying, 
the Philistines have brought back the ark of Je- 
hovah, come ye dotcn and fefch u up to you" 
(1 Sam. vi. 20, 21). In this high-place — ~ the 


hill” (FTPD2T) — under the charge of Eleazar, 
son of Abinadab,® the ark remained for twenty years 
(vii. 2), during which period the spot became the 
resort of pilgrims from all parts, anxious to offer 
sacrifices and perform vows to Jehovah (Joseph. 
Ant. vi. 2, § 1). At the close of that time Kirjath- 
Jearim lost its sacred treasure, on its removal by 
David to the house of Obed-edom the (Gittite 
(1 Chr. xiii. 6, 6; 2 Chr. i. 4; 2 Sam. vi. 2, 
&c.). It is very remarkable and suggestive that in 
the account of this transaction the ancient and 
heathen name Baal is retained. In fact, in 2 Sam. 
vi. 2 — probably the original statement — the name 
Baale is used without any explanation, ard to the 
exclusion of that of Kirjath-jearim. In the allusion 
to this transaction in Ps. cxxxii. 6, the name is 
obscurely indicated as the ‘ wood" — yar, the 
root of Kirjath-jeqrim. We are further told that 
its people, with those of Chephirah and Heeroth, 
743 in number, returned from captivity (Neb. vii- 
29; and see Ezra ii. 25, where the name is 
K.-ARIM, and 1 Esdr. v. 19, KIrIraTHIARIUs). 
We also hear of a prophet Untyat-ben-Shemaiah, 
a native of the place, who enforced the warnings 
of Jeremiah, and was cruelly murdered by Jehoia- 
kim (Jer. xxvi. 20, &c.), but of the place we know 
nothing beyond what has been already said. A 
tradition is mentioned by Adrichomius (Descr. 7. 
S. Dan. § 17), though without stating his suthor:- 
ty, that it was the native place of * Zechariah, son 


and the force of the word rendered “ sanctified ” (TH. 
1), will be noticed under Levrres. On the other band 
it is remarkable that Beth-shemesh, from whieb the 
Ark was sent away, was a city of the priests. 


KIRJATH-SANNAH 


of Jehoiada, who was slain between the altar and 
the Temple.’ 4 

To Eusebius and Jerome ( Onom. “ Cariathiarim ”’) 
it appears to have been well known. They describe 
it as a village at the ninth (or, s. v. “ Baal,” tenth) 
mile between Jerusalem and Diospolis (Lydda). 
With this description, and the former of these two 
distances agrees Procopius (see Reland, p. 503). It 
was reserved for Dr. Robinson (Adi. Res. ii. 11) to 
discover that these requirements are exactly ful- 
filled in the modern village of Kuriet el--nab — 
now usually known as Abi Gosh, from the robber- 
chief whose head-quarters it was —at the eastern 
end of the Wady Aly, on the road from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem. And, indeed, if the statement of Euse- 
bius contained the only conditions to be met, the 
identification would be certain. It does not, how- 
ever, so well agree with the requirements of 1 Sam. 
vi. The distance from Beth-shemesh (Ain Shems) 
is considerable — not less than 10 miles — through 





have the play on the name in Ps. cxxxii. 6, already 
noticed, the authority of Jerome (Comm. in Is. 
xxix. 1), who renders it villa silvarum, and the 
testimony of a recent traveller (Tobler, Dritte Wan- 
derung, 178, 187), who in the immediate neighbor- | 


hood, on the ridge prowaby answering to Mount | KinJATH-SEPHER. 


 Ges.]: wéXus 
which occurs once only (Josh. xv. 49), as another, 
and probably an earlier, appellation for DEBrr, an 

important place in the mountains of Judah, not far 
from Hebron, and which also bore the name of 
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a very uneven country, with no appearance of any 
road ever having existed (Rob. iii. 157). Neither 
is it at all in proximity to Bethlehem (Ephratah), 
which would seem to be implied in Ps. exxxii. 6; 
though this latter passage is very obscure. Wil- 
liams (Holy City) endeavors to identify Kirjath- 
jearim with Deir el-Howa, east of Ain Shems. But 
this, though sufficiently near the latter place, does 
not answer to the other conditions. We may 
therefore, for the present, consider Kuriet el-Enab 
as the representative of Kirjath-jearim. 

The modern name, differing from the ancient 
only in its latter portion, signifies the “ city of 
grapes;”’ the ancient name, if interpreted as He- 
brew, the “city of forests.’’ Such interpretations 
of these very antique names must be received with 
great caution on account of the tendency which 
exists universally to alter the names of places and 
persons so that they shall contain a meaning in the 


language of the country. In the present case we 


wy: Cariathsenna), a name 


Whence the name is derived 


JEARIM, states that, “for real genuine (echfes) | we have no claw, and its meaning has given rise to 
woods, so thick and so solitary, he had seen nothing | a variety of conjectures (see Keil, Josua, on x. 40; 


like them since he left Germany.” 

It remains yet to be seen if any separate or 
definite eminence answering to the hill or high- 
place on which the ark was deposited is recognizable 
at Kuriet el-Enab. G. 

* An old Gothic church at Kurtet el-Enab built 
by the Crusaders is an object of mournful interest 
to the traveller.- It is one of the most perfect 
Christian ruins of this description in Palestine. 
The exterior walls are well preserved, and the aisles, 
pillars, and some old frescoes still remain. The 
Moslems often make mosques of such churches, but 
this one they have turned into a stable or cow-pen. 

H. 


KIRJATH-SAN’NAH (3D 7 [city of 
instruction or writing, First; of palm-branch, 


@ The mention of Kapraftapeiv (Alex. Kaprafcapin ) 
in the LXX. of Josh. iii. 16, possibly proceeds from a 
corruption of the Hebrew Kirjath-Adam, “ the city 


Ewald, Gesch. i. 324, note). That of Gesenius— 
( Thes. 962) is, that sinnah is a contraction of san- 
sannth =a palm-branch, and thus that Kirjath- 
sannah is the “city of palms.” But this, though 
adopted by Stanley (S. f P. 161, 524), is open to 
the objection that palms were not trees of the 
mountain district, where Kirjath-sannah was sit-- 
uated, but of the valleys (S. ¢ P. 145). 

It will be obverved that the LXX. interpret both 
this name and Kirjath-sepher alike. G. 

* The etymology of the name at present seems 
almost hopelessly obscure, and any explanation 
founded on that basis must be uncertain. It has 


been suggested that 712 may mean the palm- 
branch or leaf as used for writing purposes, as is 
the case so extensively in Asia at the present day. 


Adam,” as has been pointed out under Apaw, vol. i 
p. 27 a. 
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If this were so, Kirjath-sannah and Kirjath-sepher 
would differ only as referring the one to the books 
written or preserved in the place and the other to 
the material out of which they were made. If the 
palm trees themselves did not grow there (though 
several are found now even at Jerusalem), the leaves 
could have been procured elsewhere and brought 
thither. If the later name Debir (which sce) sig- 
nifies ‘sacred recess,’  sanctuary'’ (Jerome, 
oraculum), it then simply points back by a less 
detinite designation to the ancient character of the 
town (shadowed forth in the other names) as the 
seat of some reliyious cultus among the old Canaan- 
ites. H. 


t 

KIR’J ATH-SE’PHER (NED j2 [city of 
the bok or writing]: in Judg. i. 11, Kapiadoepep 
[Vat. Kapracowpap] wddrs ypauudrwy; in ver. 
12, and in Josh. the first word is omitted: Cariath- 
sepher), the early name of the city DEnIR, which 
further had the name — doubtless also an early one 
—of KIRJATH-SANNAH.  Kirjath-sepher occurs 
only in the account of the capture of the place by 
Othniel, who gained thereby the hand of his wife 
Achsah, Caleb's daughter (Josh. xv. 15, 163 and 
in the exact repetition of the narrative, Judy. i. 11, 
12). In this narrative, a document of unmistak- 
ably early character (Ewald, Gesch. ii. 373, 374), 
it ia stated that “the name of Debir before was 
Kirjath-sepher."’ Ewald conjectures that the new 
name was yviven it by the conquerors on account 
of its retired position on the back 4— the south or 
southwestern slopes — of the mountains, possibly at 
or about the modern el-Bury, a few miles W. of 
ed-Dhuhertyeh (Geach. ii. 373, note). But what- 
ever the interpretation of the Hebrew nae of the 
place may be, that of the Canaanite name must 
certainly be more obscure. It is generally assumed 
to mean “city of book" (from the Hebrew word 
Sepher = book), and it has been made the founda- 
tion for theories of the amount of literary culture 
possessed by the Canaanites (Keil, Josua, x. 39; 
Ewald, i. 324). But such theories are, to say the 
least, premature during the extreme uncertainty as 
to the meaning of these very ancient names.® 

The old name would appear to have been still in 
existence in Jerome's time, if we may understand 
his allusion in the epitaph of Paula (§ 11), where 
he translates it ravcudum Uderarum. [Comp. Kir- 
JATH-ARBA. | 


KIR OF MOAB (ANW WN)? [wall or Yor- 
tification of Moab): +d retxos ris MwaBlridos 
[Vat. Sin. -Bei-]: murus Moab), one of the two 
chief stroncholds of Moab, the other being AR OF 
Moas. The name occurs only in Is. xv. 1, though 
the place is probably referred to under the names 
of Kik-1ekES, Kik-HARASETH, etc. ‘The clew to 
its identification is given us by the Targum on 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, which for the above names 


has NIID, Cracea, FIZ, Crac, almost identical 
with the name Kerak, by which the site of an im- 
portant city in a high and very strong position at 
the S. E. of the Dead Sea is known at this day. 
The chain of evidence for the identification of Kerak 
with Kir-Moab is very satisfactory. Under the 


@ Taking Dehir to mean an adytum, or innermost 
recess, as it duces In 1 K. vi. 5, 19, &c. (A. V. 
* oracle ’’). 


’ 
b In the Targum it is rendered by SD7N ee 


KIR OF MOAB 


name of Xapaxua@Ba it is mentioned in the Acts 
of the Council of Jerusalem, A. D. 536 (Reland, /uL 
p. 533), by the geographers Ptolemy and Stephanus 
of Byzantium (Keland, pp. 463, 705). In a. p. 1131, 
under King Fulco, a castle was built there which 
became an important station for the Crusaders. 
Here, in A. D. 1183, they sustained a fruitless 
attack from Saladin and his brother (Bohaeddin, 
Vit. Sal. ch. 25), the place being as impregnable 
as it had been in the days of Elisha (2 K. iii. 23). 
It was then the chief city of Arabia Secunda or 
Petracensia; it is specified as in the Belka, and is 
distinguished from “ Moab'’ or “ RabLat,"’ the 
ancient AR-MoAB, and from the Mons regalis 
(Schultens, /udex Geogr. “ Caracha”’; see also the 
remarks of Gesenius, Jesai7, 517, and his notes to 
the German transl. of Burckhardt‘). The Crusa- 
ders in error believed it tp be Petra, and that name 
is frequently attached to it in the writings of Wii- 
liam of Tyre and Jacob de Vitry (see quotations in 
Rob. Bitd. Res. ii. 167). This error is perpetuated 
in the Greek Church to the present day; and the 
bishop of Petra, whose office, as representative of 
the Patriarch, it is to produce the holy fire at 
Easter in the “Church of the Sepulchre "’ at Jeru- 
salem (Stanley, S. f P. 467), is in reality bishop 
of Kerak (Seetzen, Reisen, ii. 358; Burckh. 387). 
The modern Kerak is known to us through the 
descriptions of Burckhardt (379-390), Irby (ch. 
vii.), Seetzen (Reisen, i. 412, 413), and De Saulcy 
(La Mer Morte, i. 355, &c.); and these fully bear 
out the interpretation given above to the name — 
the ‘fortress,’ as contradistinguished from the 
“ metropolis’? (Ar) of the country, t. e. Kalbath- 
Moab, the modern Rabon. It lies alout 6 miles 
S. of the last-named place, and some ten miles 
from the Dead Sea, upon the plateau of highlands 
which forms this part of the country, not far from 
the western edge of the plateau. Its situation is 
truly remarkable. It is built upon the top of a 
steep hill, surrounded on all sides by a deep and 
narrow valley, which again is completely inclosed 
by mountains rising higher than the town, and 
overlookiny it on all sides. It must have been frum 
these surrounding heights that the Israelite «lingers 
hurled their vollies of stones after the capture of 
the place had proved impossible (2 K. iii. 25). The 
town itself is encompassed by a wall. to which, 
when perfect, there were but two entrances, one to 
the south and the other to the north, cut or tun- 
nelled through the ridge of the natural rock below 
the wall for a length of 100 to 120 feet. ‘The wali 
is defended by several large towers, and the western 
extremity of the town is occupied by an enormous 
mass of buildings — on the south the castle or keep, 
on the north the seraglio of E:l-Melek edh-Dhalur. 
Between these two buildings is apparently a third 
exit, leading to the Dead Sea. (A map of the site 
and a view of part of the keep will be found in the 
Atlas to De Saulcy, La Aer Morte, etc., feuilles 
8, 20). The latter shows well the way in which 
the town is inclosed. The walls, the keep, and 
seraclio are mentioned by Lynch (Report, May 2, 
pp. 19, 20), whose account, though interesting, con- 
tains nothing new. ‘The elevation of the town cap 





elty of princes” (apxui). See Buxtorf, Lez. Talim. 
217. 

c Gesenius expresses it as follows: " Ar-Moab, Stadt 
Moabs gleichaam adorv oder urbs Moahiarum .. - 
und die Burg des Landes Kir-Moab ” (Burckhardt, vee 


Gesenius, 1064). 


KISH 


hardly be less than 3000 feet above the sea (Porter, 
Hdbk. 60). From the heights immediately outside 
it, near a ruined mosque, a view is obtained of the 
Dead Sea, and in clear weather of Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem (Seetzen, Reisen, i. 413; Schwarz, 217). 
G. 

KISH (W/? [perh. bow, Ges.]: Kis; [Vat. Alex. 
Kets, and so Lachm. Tisch. Treg. in Acts:] Cis, 
Vulg. and A. V., Acts xiii. 21). 1. A man of the 
tribe of Benjamin and the family of Matri, accord- 
ing to 1 Sam. x. 21, though descended from Becher 
according to 1 Chr. vii. 8, compared with 1 Sam. 
ix. 1. (Becner.] He was son of Ner, brother 
to Abner, and father to King Saul. Gibeah or 
Gibeon seems to have been the seat of the family 
from the time of Jehiel, otherwise called Abiel 
(1 Sam. xiv. 51), Kish’s grandfather (1 Chr. ix. 
35). 

2. Son of Jehiel, and 
(1 Chr. [viii. 30,) ix. 36). 

3. [Kioaios; Vat. Alex. Ke:oaios.} A Benja- 
mite, great grandfather of Mordecai, who was taken 
captive at the time that Jeconiah was carried to 
Babylon (Esth. ii. 5) 

4. A Merarite, of the house of Mahli, of the 
tribe of Levi. His sons married the daughters of 
his brother Fleazar (1 Chr. xxiii. 21, 22, xxiv. 28, 
29), apparently about the time of King Saul, or 
early in the reign of David, since Jeduthun the 
singer was the son of Kish (1 Chr. vi. 44, A. V., 
compared with 2 Chr. xxix. 12). In the last cited 
place, “ Kish the son of Abdi,” in the reign of 
Hlezekiah, must denote the Levitical house or divis- 
ion, under its chief, rather than an individual. 
[Jestua.] The genealogy in 1 Chr. vi. shows 
that, though Kish is called “the son of Mahli”’’ 
(1 Chr. xxiii. 21), yet eight generations intervened 
between him and Mahli. In the corrupt text of 
1 Chr. xv. the name is written Aushaich at ver. 17, 
and for Jeduthun is written Athan. LJEDUTHUN. ] 
At 1 Chr. vi. 29 (44, A. V.) it is written Azshi. 
It is not improbable that the name Kish may have 
passed into the tribe of Levi from that of Benjamin, 
owing to the residence of the latter in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of Jerusalem, which might lead 
to intermarriages (1 Chr. viii. 28, 32). 

A. C. H. 


KISH (“2% [perh. Jehovah's bow, Ges.J: 


Kioa; (Vat. Keica:;] Alex. Keicay: Cusi), a 
Merarite, and father or ancestor of I‘than the 
minstrel (1 Chr. vi. 44). The form in which his 


uncle to the preceding 


@ Kishon is from DW, to be bent, or tortuous ; 


Kishion from Iw, to be hard (hes. 1211, 1243). 


6 By some this was— with the usual craving to 
make the name of a place mean something — developed 
into x. rwy Kicowv, “the torrent of the ivy bushes” 
(Suidas, s. ¢. "Iofiv), just as the name of Kidron 
(Kedpwv) was made tay Kedpwy, “of the cedars.” 
(CepRox ; Kipron.} 

¢ The term coupled with the Kishon in Judg. v. 21, 


ONVSVT TT, in A. V. that ancient river,” has been 
wery variously rendered by the old interpreters. 1. It 
ia taken as a proper name, and thus apparently that 
of a distinct stream —in some MSS. of the LXX., 
Kaédypecu (see Bahrit’s Herapla); by Jerome, in the 
Vulgate, torrens Cadinnim ; in the Peshito and Arabic 
versions, Carmin. This view is also taken by Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, who speaks of the river close to 
Acre (doubtless meaning thereby the Belus) as the 
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name appears in the Vulg. is supported by 22 of 
Kennicott’s MSS. In 1 Chr. xv. 17 he is called 
KusHAlaAn, and Kisu in 1 Chr. xxiii. 21, xxiv. 
29. 


KISH’ION (JW? [hardness]: Kiodv; [Vat. 
Keiowy;] Alex. Keowwy: Cesiun), one of the towns 
on the boundary of the tribe of Issachur (Josh. xix. 
20), which with its suburbs was allotted to the 
Gershonite Levites (xxi. 28; though in this place 
the name — identical in the original —is incor- 
rectly given in the A. V. Kisnon). If the judg- 
ment of Gesenius may be accepted, there is no con- 
nection between the name RKishion and that of the 
river Kishon, since as Hebrew words they are de- 
rivable from distinct roots.¢ But it would seem 
very questionable how far so archaic a name as that 
of the Kishon, mentioned, as it is, in one of the 
earliest records we possess (Judg. v.), can be treated 
as Hebrew. No trace of the situation of Kishion 
however exists, nor can it be inferred so as to enable 
us to ascertain whether any connection was likely 
to have existed between the town and the river. 


KI’/SHON YD? [see above]: 4 Kiedy, 
[Vat. Kesowv;] Alex. 9 Kiowwy: Cesion), an in- 
accurate mode of representing (Josh. xxi. 28) the 
name which on its other occurrence is correctly 
given as Kisu1on. In the list of Levitical cities 
in 1 Chr. vi. its place is occupied by KEDESH 
(ver. 72). 


KYSHON, THE RIVER (Pw? Sma 
(torrent, K., i. e. bending itself, serpentine, Ges.] 
6 xetudoSous Kicav, Kiooov,° and Ke:cav; [Vat 
uniformly, and] Alex. usually Kew: forrens 
Cison), a torrent or winter stream of central Pales- 
tine, the scene of two of the grandest achievements 
of Israelite history — the defeat of Sisera, and the 
destruction of the prophets of Baal by Elijah. 

Unless it be alluded to in Josh. xix. 11 as ‘the 
torrent facing Jokneam '’ — and if Kaimdn be Jok- 
neam, the description is very accurate — the Kishon 
is not mentioned in describing the possessions of 
the tribes. Indeed its name occurs only in con- 
nection with the two great events just referred to 
(Judg. iv. 7, 13, v. 21;¢ Ps. Ixxxiii. 9 — here in- 
accurately “ Kison:"? and 1 K. xviii. 40). 

The Nahr Mukitta, the inodern representative 
of the Kishon, is the drain by which the waters of 
the plain of Esdraelon, and of the mountains which 
incloSe that plain, namely, Carmel and the Samaria 
range on the south, the mountains of Galilee on 





SarTty bro. 2. as an epithet of the Kishon 
itself: LXX., yetrappovs apyaiwy: Aquila, cavowvey, 
perhaps intending to imply a scorching wind or simoom 
as accompanying the rising of the waters ; Symmachus, 
aiyiwy OF atywy, perhaps alluding to the swift spring- 
ing of the torrent (alyes is used for high waves by 
Artemidorus). Tbe Targum, adhering to the significa- 
tiop “ ancient,’ expands the sentence — " the torrent 
in which were shown signs and wonders to Israel of 
old ;”? and this miraculous torrent a later Jewish tra- 
dition (preserved in the Commentariwus in*Canticum 
D+thora, ascribed to Jerome) would identify with the 
Red Sea, the scene of the greatest marvels in Isracl’s 
history. The rendering of the A. V. is supported by 
Mendelssohn, Gesenius, Kwald, and other eminent mod- 
ern scholars. But is it not possible that the term may 
refer to an ancient tribe of Kedumim — wanderers from 
the enstern deserts — who had in remote antiquity 
settled on the Kishon or one of its tributary wadies? 
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the north, and Gilboa, “ Little Hermon '' (so called), 
and Tabor on the east, find their way to the Medi- 
terranean. Its course is in a direction nearly due 
N. W. along the lower part of the plain nearest the 
foot of the Samarian hills, and close beneath the 
very cliffs of Carmel (Thomson, Land and Book, 2d 
. ed. p. 436), breaking through the hills which separate 
the plain of Esdraelon from the maritime plain of 
Acre, by a very narrow pass, beneath the eminence 
of Harothieh or Harti, which is believed still to 
retain a trace of the name of Harosheth of the 
Gentiles (Thomson, p. 437). It has two principal 
feeders: the first from Deburieh (Daberath), on 
Mount Tabor, the N. E. angle of the plain; and 
secondly, from Jelbiin (Gilboa) and Jenin (Fngan- 
nim) on the S. E. The very large perennial spring 
of the last-named place may be said to be the origin 
of the remote part of the Kishon (Thomson, p. 438). 
It is also fed by the copious spring of Lejjun, the 
stream from which is probably the “waters of 
Megiddo "’ (Van de Velde, 353; Porter, Handbook, 
p. 385). During the winter and spring, and after 
sudden storms of rain, the upper part of the Kishon 
flows with a very strong torrent; 90 strong, that 
in the battle of Mount Tabor, April 16, 1799, some 
of the circumstances of the defeat of Sisera were 
reproduced, many of the fugitive Turks being 
drowned in the wady from Deburich, which then 
inundated a part of the plain (Burckhardt, p. 339). 
At the same seasons the ground about Lejjun 
(Megiddo) where the principal encounter with Sisera 
would seem to have taken place, becomes a morass, 
impassable for even single travellers, and truly de- 
structive 2 for a huge horde like his army (Prokesch, 
in Rob. ii. 364; Thomson, p. 436). 

But like most of the so-called “ rivers’ of Pales- 
tine, the perennial stream forms but a small part of 
the Kishon. During the greater part of the year 
its upper portion is dry, and the stream confined to 
a few miles next the sea. The sources of this 
perennial portion proceed from the roots of Carmel 
—the “vast fountains called Sn’adiyeh, about 
three miles east of Chaifa * (Thomson, p. 435), and 
those, apparently still more copious, described by 
Shaw (Rob. ii. 365),® as bursting forth from be- 
neath the eastern brow of Carmel, and discharging 
of themselves ‘‘a river half as big as the Isis."’ 
It enters the sea at the lower part of the bay of 
Akka, about two miles east of Chaifu, “in a deep 
tortuous bed between banks of loamy soil some 15 
feet high, and 15 to 20 yards apart'"’ (Vorter, 
Handbook, pp. 383, 384). Between the mouth and 
the town the shore is lined by an extensive grove 
of date-palms, one of the finest in Palestine (Van 
de Velde, p. 289). 

The part of the Kishon at which the prophets of 
Baal were slaughtered by Elijah was doubtless close 
below the spot on Carmel where the sacrifice had 
taken place. This spot is now fixed with all but 
certainty, as at the extreme east end of the moun- 


@ “ The Kishon, considered, on account of its quick- 
sands, the most dangerous river in the land” (Van de 
Velde, 1. 289). 

b The report of Shaw that this spring is called by 
the people of the place Kas el-Kishon, though dis- 
missed with contempt by Robinson in his note, on the 
ground that the name K. is not known to the Arabs, 
has been confirmed to the writer by the Rev. W. Lea, 
who recently visited the spot. 

¢ The English reader should be on his guard not 
to rely on the translation of Benjamin contained in 
the edition of Asher (Berlin, 1840). In the part of 
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tain, to which the name is still attached of e- 
Mahrakah, “the burning.”” [CARMEL.] No- 
where does the Kishon run so close to the mountain 
as just beneath this spot (Van de Velde, i. 324). 
It is about 1000 feet ubove the river, and a pre- 
cipitous ravine leads directly down, by which the 
victims were perhaps hurried from the sacred pre- 
cincts of the altar of Jehovah to their doom in the 
torrent bed below, at the foot of the mound, which 
from this circumstance may be called 7ell Kusis, 
the hill of the priests. Whether the Kishon con- 
tained any water at this time we are not told; that 
required for Elijah's sacrifice was in all probability 
obtained from the spring on the mecuntain side 
below the plateau of el-Mahrakuh. [CARMEL 
vol. i. p. 390 a.] 

Of the identity of the Kishon with the present 
Nahr Mukitta there can be no question. The 
existence of the sites of Taanach and Megiddo 
along its course, and the complete agreement of 
the circumstances just named with the require- 
ments of the story of Elijah, are sufficient to 
satisfy us that the two are one and the same. But 
it is very remarkable what an absence there is of 
any continuous or traditional evidence on the point. 
By Josephus the Kishon is never named, neither 
does the name occur in the early Itineraries of 
Antoninus Aucustus, or the Bordeaux Pilzrim. 
Eusebius and Jerome dismiss it in a few words, 
and note only its origin in Tabor (Onom. « Cison “*), 
or such part of it as can be seen thence (fp. ad 
Eustochium, § 138), passing by entirely its con- 
nection with Carmel. Benjamin of Tudela visited 
Akka and Carmel. He mentions the river by 
name as *‘ Nachal Kishon;’’¢ but only in the most 
cursory manner. Brocardus (cir. 1500) describes 
the western portion of the stream with a litue 
more fullness, but enlarges most on its upper or 
eastern part, which, with the victory of Barak, be 
places on the east of ‘Tabor and Hermon, as dis- 
charging the water of those mountains inte the Sea 
of Galilee (Descr. Terra S. cap. 6,7). This has 
been shown by Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. ii. 364) to 
allude to the bWVacly el-Bireh, which runs down to 
the Jordan a few miles above Scythopolis. For 
the descriptions of modern travellers, see Maundrell 
(Karly Trav. 430); Robinson (ii. 362, &e., iti 
116,117); Van de Velde (324, &c.); Stanley (336, 
339, 355), and Thomson (Land and Bovk, chap. 
xxix.). G. 

KI’SON (YW)? [see above]: Ke:oaw; Alex. 
Kicowy: Cison), an inaccurate mode of represent- 
ing the name elsewhere correctly given in the A. V. 
KIsHON (Ps. Ixxxiii. 9 only). An additional in- 
consistency is the expression “ the brook of Kison " 
—the word ‘of’ heing redundant both here and 
in Judg. iv. 13, and v. 21. G. 


KISS.“ Kissing the lips hy way of affectionate 
salutation was not only permitted, but customary, 


the work above referred to two serious errors occur. 
(1.) OMS)? Sm is rendered ‘Nahr el-Kelb ; * 
most erroneously, for the N. el-Keib (Lycus) is more 
than 80 miles farther north. (2.) Pep or is 
rendered ‘the river Mukattua.” Other renderings 


no less inexact occur elsewhere, which need not be 
noted here. 


d 1. Verd. PW): LXX. and N. T. ude, eere- 
giAdeo’ osculor, deosculor. 2. Sube. ie, the 


KISS 


amongst near relatives of both sexes, both in patri- 
urchal and in later times (Gen. xxix. 11; Cant. 
vii. 1). Between individuals of the same sex, and 
in a limited degree between those of different sexes, 
the kiss on the cheek as a mark of respect or an 
act of salutation has at all times been customary 
in the East, and can hardly be said to be extinct 
even in Europe. Mention is made of it (1) be 
tween parents and children (Gen. xxvii. 26, 27, 
xxxi. 28, 55, xlviii. 10, 1. 1; Ex. xvili. 7; Ruth i. 
9, 14; 2 Sam. xiv. 33; 1 K. xix. 20; Luke xv. 20; 
Tob. vii. 6, x. 12): (2) between brothers or near 
male relatives or intimate friends (Gen. xxix. 13, 
xxxiii. 4, xlv. 15; Ex. iv. 27; 1 Sam. xx. 41): 
(8) the same mode of salutation between ns 
not related, but of equal rank, whether friendly or 
deceitful, is mentioned (2 Sam. xx. 9; Ps. lxxxv. 
10; Prov. xxvii. 6; Luke vii. 45 (Ist clause), xxii. 
48; Acts xx. 37): (4) as a mark of real or affected 
condescension (2 Sam. xv. 5, xix. 39): (5) respect 
from an inferior (Luke vii. 38, 45, and perhaps viii. 
44). 

In the Christian Church the kiss of charity was 
practiced not only as a friendly salutation, but as 
an act symbolical of love and Christian brotherhood 
(Rom. xvi. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 12; 
1 Thess. v. 26; 1 Pet. v. 14). It was embodied 
in the early Christian offices, and has been con- 
tinued in some of those now in use (Apost. Constit. 
ii. 57, viii. 11; Just. Mart. Apol. i. 65; Palmer, 
On Lit. ii. 102, and note from Du Cange; Bing- 
ham, Christ. Antty. b. xii. ¢. iv. § 5, vol. iv. p. 49, 
b. ii. ce. xi. § 10, vol. i. p. 161, b. ii. c. xix. § 17, vol. 
i. p. 272, b. iv. c. vi. § 14, vol. i. p. 526, b. xxii. c. iii. 
§ 6, vol. vii. p. 316; see also Cod. Just. V. Tit. iii. 
16, de Dun. ante Nupt.; Brande, Pop. Anteq. il. 
87). 

Between persons of unequal rank, the kiss, as a 
mark either of condescension on the one hand, or 
of respect on the other, can hardly be said to sur- 
vive in Europe except in the case of royal per- 
sonaves. [mn the East it has been continued with 
little diminution to the present day. The ancient 
Persian custum among relatives is mentioned by 
Xenophon (Cyrnp. i. 4, § 27), and among inferiors 
towari|s superiors, whose feet and hands they kissed 
(eb. vii. 5, § 32; Dion Cass. lix. 27). Among the 
Arabs the wouien and children kiss the beards of 
their husbands or fathers. The superior returns 
the salute by a kiss on the forehead. In Egypt 
az inferior kisses the hand of a superior, generally 
on the back, but sometimes, as a special favor, on 
the palm also. ‘To testify abject submission, and 
in asking favors, the feet are often kissed instead 
of the hand. “The son kisses the hand of his 
father, the wife that of her husband, the slave, 
and often the free servant, that of the master. 
The slaves and servants of a grandee kiss their 
lord’s sleeve or the skirt of his clothing"? (Lane, 
Mod. Fg. ii. 9; Arvieux, Trav. p. 151; Burck- 
bardt, Trav. i. 369; Niebuhr, Voy. i. 329, ii. 93; 
Layard, Vin. i. 174; Wellsted, Arabia, i, 341; 
Malcolm, Sketches of Persia, p. 271; see above 
(5) ). 


notion being of extension, or possibly from the sound, 
Gesen. p. 924: LXX. and N. T. giaqua: osculum. 
@ In the parallel pasange of Lev. xi. the glede 


(7) is omitted; but the Hebrew word has in all 


probability crept into the text by an error of some 
transcriber. (See Gesen. 8 v., and GLEDE.) 


6 In ornithological language * kite” as  glede” 
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The written decrees of a sovereign are kissed in 
token of respect; even the ground is sometimes 
kissed by Orientals in the fullness of their sub- 
mission (Gen. xli. 40; 1 Sam. xxiv. 8; Ps. Ixxii. 93 
Is. xlix. 23; Mic. vii. 17; Matt. xxviii. 9; Wilkin- 
son, Anc. ‘4g. ii. 203; Layard, Nén. i. 274; Harmer, 
Ubs. i. 336). 

Friends saluting each other join the right hand, 
then each kisses his own hand, and puts it to his 
lips and forehead, or breast; after a long absence 
they embrace each other, kissing first on the right 
side of the face or neck, and then on the left, or on 
both sides of the beard (Lane, ii. 9, 10; Irby and 
Mangles, p. 116; Chardin, Joy. iii. ‘421: Arvieux, 
lc; Burckhardt, Notes, i. 369; Russell, Aleppo, 
i. 240). 

Kissing is spoken of in Scripture as a mark of 
respect or adoration to idols (1 K. xix. 18; Hos. 
xiii. 2; comp. Cic. Verr. iv. 43; Tacitus, speaking 
of an eastern custom, //fist. iii. 24, and the Mo- 
hammedan custom of kissing the Kaaba at Mecca; 
Burckhardt, Trav, i. 250, 298, 323; aha 
Aradia, ii. 215). H. W. P. 


KITE (718, ayyth: lerivos, yoy: cult 
milrvus*), The Hebrew word thus rendered occurs 
in three passages, Lev. xi. 14, Deut. xiv. 13, and 
Job xxviii. 7: in the two former it is translated 
‘kite’? in the A. V., in the latter “ vulture." It 
is enumerated among the twenty names of birds 
mentioned in Deut. xiv.¢ (belonging for the most 
part to the order faptores), which were considered 
unclean hy the Mosaic Law, and forbidden to be 
used as food by the Israelites. The allusion in Job 
alone affords a clew to its identification. ‘The deep 
mines in the recesses of the mountains from which 
the labor of man extracts the treasures of the 
earth are there described as “a track which the 
bird of prey hath not known, nor hath the eye of 
the ayyak looked upon it.” Among all birds 
of prey, which are proverbially clear-sighted, the 
ayyah is thus distinguished as possessed of peculiar 
keenness of vision, and by this attribute alone is 
it marked. Translators have been singularly at 
variance with regard to this bird. In the LXX. 
of Lev. and Deut. ayyrh is rendered “kite,’’® 
while in Job it is ‘‘ vulture,” which the A. V. has 
followed. The Vulg. gives“ vulture" in all three 
passages, unless, as Drusius suggests (on Lev. xi. 
14), the order of the words in Lev. and Deut. 
is changed; but even in this case there remains 
the rendering “vulture” in Job, and the reason 
advanced by Drusius for the transposition is not 
conclusive. The Targ. Onkelos vazuely renders it 
“bird of prey;"’ Targ. Pseudo-Jonathan, © black 
vulture; °’ Targ. Jerus. by a word which Buxtorf 
translates “a pie,’’ in which he is supported by the 
authority of Kimchi, but which Lochart considers 
to be identical in meaning with the preceding, and 
which is employed in Targ. Onkelos as the equiva- 
lent of the word rendered “ heron’? in A. V. of Lev. 
xi. 19. It is impossible to say what the rendering 
of the Peshito Syriac in Lev. and Deut. may be, in 
consequence of an evident confusion in the text; in 
(Milvus culgaris); but “glede’’ is applied by the 
common people in Ireland to the common buzsard 
(Buteo vulgaris), the “ kite” not being indigenous te 
that country. So, too, the translators of the A. V. 
considered the terms ‘kite” and " glede”’ as distinct, 


for they render ms t glede,” and TPs  Kito,” 
and the glede and the kite " (Deut. xiv. 13). 
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Job ayyah is translated by daitho,2 “a kite” or 
“vulture "’ as some have it, which is the repre- 
sentative of “vulture” in the A. V. of Is. xxxiv. 
15. The Arabic versions of Saadias and Abulwalid 
give ‘the night-owl;’’ and Aben Ezra, deriving it 
from a root® signifying ‘an island,’’ explains it 
as “the island bird,’’ without however identifying 
it with any individual of the feathered tribes. 
Robertson (Clavis Pentateuchi) derives ayyah from 


the Heb. T1°S, an obsolete root, which he connects 
with an Arabic word,¢ the primary meaning of 
which, according to Schultens, is “to turn.”” If 
this derivation be the true one, it is not improbable 
that ‘kite’? is the correct rendering. The habit 
which birds of this genus have of ‘sailing in 
circles, with the rudder-like tail by its inclination 
governing the curve,” as Yarrell says, accords with 
the Arabic derivation.4 : 
Bochart, regarding the etymology of thé word, 
connected it with the Arabic al yuyu,.a kind of 
hawk 80 called from its cry ydydé, described by 
Damir as a small bird with a short tail, used in 
hunting, and remarkable for its great courage, the 
swiftness of its flight. and the keenness of its vision, 
which is made the subject of praise in an Arabic 
stanza quoted by Damir. From these considerations 
Bochart identifies it with the merlin, or Falco 
esalun of Linnseus, which is the same as the Greek 
aicaAdy and Latin @salo. It must be confessed, 
however, that the grounds for identifying the ayyah 
with any individual species are too slight to enuble 
us to regard with confidence any conclusions which 
may be based upon them; and from the expression 
which follows in Lev. and Deut., “after its kind,” 
it is evident that the term is generic. The Talmud 
goes so far as to assert that the four Hebrew words 
rendered in A. V. “ vulture,”’ “ glede,”’ and “ kite,” 
denote one and the same bird (Lewysohn, Zvdlogie 





Kite. 


des Talmuds, § 196). Seetzen (i. 310) mentions 
a species of falcon used in Syria for hunting gazelles 
and hares, and a smaller kind for hunting hares in 
the desert. Russell (Aleppo, ii. 196) enumerates 


a JAas, 
e (So). 
d@ Gesenius traces the word to the unused root 
TTS = Arub. Sse, *€to howl like a dog or wolf.” 
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KNIFE 


seven different kinds employed by the oatives fa 
the same purpose. 

Two persons are mentioned in the O. T. whose 
names are derived from this bird. [Asan.] Furst 
(Hand. s. v.) compares the parallel instances of 
Shahin, a kind of falcon, used as a proper name by 
the Persians and Turks, and the Latin Jfiirizs. 
To these we may add Falco and Falconia among 
the Romans, and the names of Hawke, Falcon, 
Falconer, Kite, etc., ete., in our own language (see 
Lower's Historical Essays on English Surnames). 

W. A. W. 

* The common black kite, which is seen wheel- 
ing in circles over the cities of Egypt, with the 
small vulture ( Vuliur percnoplerus) is called by the 


natives Kolko. This species is found also i 


7 

Syria, though like all the raptorial birds, les 
numerously than in Egypt. From its imi 
to the cities it would appear to prefer what it can 
pick up of offal and dead birds to the more preca- 
rious hunting of its living prey. The pigeons of 
Egypt, which are exceedingly numerous in the 
neighborhood of the towns, seem to fly about m 
perfect indifference to the presence of this powerful 
raptor, and I never saw a kite make a descent on 
a flock of pigeons, though they might do so at all 
times. They are exceedingly wary and difficult te 
approach, or shoot on the wing. G. E. P. 

KITH'LISH (W°OMD, & ¢. Cithlsh: 
Maayds: Alex. XadAws; (Comp. Ald. Keéanis:] 
Cethls), one of the towns of Judah, in the Shefelak 
or lowland (Josh. xv. 40), named in the same 
with Eglon, Gederoth, and Makkedah. It is not 
named by Eusebius or Jerome, nor does it appear 
to have been either sought or found by any later 
traveller. G. 


KITRON (715) [perb. castle, fortress, 

Dietr.]: Ké8per; Alex., with unusual departure 
from the Heb. text, XeBpey: [Ald. Xedpen; Comp. 
Kerpdv:] Cetron), a town which, though not men- 
tioned in the specification of the possessions of 
Zebulun in Josh. xix., is catalogued in Judg. i. 30 
as one of the towns from which Zebulun did not 
expel the Canaanites. It is here named next te 
Nahalol, a position occupied in Josh. xix. 15, by 
Kattath. Kitron may be a corruption of this, or 
it may be an independent place omitted for some 
reason from the other list. In the Talmud ( Weal 
lah, as quoted by Schwarz, 173) it is identified with 
¢ Zippori,”’ 1. e. Sepphoris, now Seffurteh. GG. 
. KITVTIM (BAD : Kfriot, Gen. x. 4; Kiries, 
[Alex.1 Kymwtoc? Comp. Xerrip, Ald. Xerrieip,] 
1 Chr. i. 7: [Cetthim,] Cethim). Twice written 
in the A. V. for CHITTIM. 

KNEADING-TROUGHS. [Breap.) 


KNIFE- 1. The knives of the Egyptians, and 
of other nations in early times, were probably only 
of bard stone, and the use of the flint or stone knife 
was sometimes retained for sacred pu after 
the introduction of iron and steel (Plin. 7. N. 


el. = ba Gesen. p. 516: pdye:pa: ghacims, 


eulter. 2. NON, from DDR, eat,” Geren. Pp 
88, 92: pdudasa: gladius. 


KNIFE 


xxxv. 12, § 165). Herodotus (ii. 86) mentions 
knives both of iron and of stone? in different stages 
of the same process of embalming. The same may 
perhaps be said to some extent of the Hebrews.? 

2. In their meals the Jews, like other Orientals, 
made little use of knives, but they were required 
both for slaughtering animals either for food or 
sacrifice, as well as cutting up the carcase (Lev. vii. 
33, 34, vili. 15, 20, 25, ix. 13; Num. xviii. 18; 1 
Sam. ix. 24; Ez. xxiv. 4; Ezr. i. 9; Matt. xxvi. 23; 
Russell, Aleppo, i. 172; Wilkinson, i. 169; Mischn. 
Tamid, iv. 3). 

3. Smaller knives were in use for paring fruit 
(Joseph. Ant. xvii. 7; B. J. i. 33, § 7) and for 


sharpening pens ¢ (Jer. xxxvi. 23). 





1, 2. Egyptian Flint Knives in Museum at Berlin. 
8. Egyptian Knife represented in Hieroglyphics. 


4. The razor 4 was often used for Nazaritic pur- 
poses, for which a special chamber was reserved in 
the Temple (Num. vi. 5, 9, 19; Ez. v. 1; Is. vii. 
20; Jer. xxxvi. 23; Acts xviii. 18, xxi. 24; Mischn. 
Midd. ii. 5). 





Egyptian Knife. (British Museum.) 


5. The pruning-hooks of Is. xviii. 5¢ were prob- 
ably curved knives. 

6. The lancets/ of the priests of Baal were doubt- 
less pointed knives (1 K. xviii. 28). [LANCET.] 

Asiatics usually carry about with them a knife 
or dagger, often with a highly ornamented handle, 
which may be used when required for eating pur- 





@ Aidos Ai@comds. 

& “WE (Ex. iv. 25) is in LXX. yrigos, in which Syr. 
and other versions agree ; as aleo ES mraarn, 
Ges. p. 1160; paxaipas werpivas dx wérpas axporopovs, 
Josh. v. 2. See Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. ii. 164; Prescott, 
Mexico, \. 68. 
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poses (Judg. fii. 21; Layard, Nin. ii. 342, 299, 
Wilkinson, i. 358, 360; Chardin, Voy. iv. 18; 
Niebuhr, Voy. i. 340, pl. 71). H. W. P 
* Instead of “sharp knives” in Josh. v. 3 
(A. V.) the margin reads “ knives of flint,"’ which 
is more exact for ONS FYI, lit. knives of 
rocks or stones. The account of Joshua's burial 
(Josh. xxiv. 80) contains in the Septuagint this re- 





Assyrian Knives. (From Originals in Britun 
Museum.) 


markable addition. ‘Then they placed with him 
in the tomb in which they buried him there the flint 
knives (ras uaxalpas ras werplvas) with which he 
circumcised the children of Israel in Gilgal, when he 
led them forth out of Egypt, as the Lord com- 
manded them; and there they are unto this day.” 
It thus appears that the Alexandrian: translator _ 
(even supposing that he has not followed here a dis- 
tinct tradition respecting the great Hebrew leader) 
was at all events familiar with the fact that it was not 
uncommon to bury such relics with distinguished 
persons when they died. It is well known that in 
the Sinaitic peninsula stone or flint knives have 
often been discovered on opening ancient places of 
sepulture. The Abyssinian tribes at the present 
day use flint knives in performing circumcision 
(Knobel, Exodus, p. 40). See Stoxxs, 3. H. 
KNOP, that is Knos (A. S. enep). A word 
employed in the A. V. to translate two terms, of 
the real meaning of which all that we can say with 
certainty is that they refer to some architectural or 
ornamental object, and that they have nothing in 


common. 


1. Caphtor (AVAND). This occurs in the de- 
scription of the candlestick of the sacred tent in 
Ex. xxv. 31-36, and xxxvii. 17-22, the two passages 
being identical. The knops are here distinguished 
from the shaft, branches, bowls, and flowers of the 
candlestick ; but the knop and the flower go together, 
and seem intended to imitate the produce of an 
almond-tree. In another part of the work they 
appear to form a boss, from which the branches are 
to spring out from the main stem. In Am. ix. } 





e NDT TPM, " the knife of a scribe.” 
4 DYQEATT APA, Ges. p. 1000. 
@ PATON, Ges. p. AL: Spérana:: falces 
S DNA: cecpopdoras : lanceoli 
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the same word is rendered, with doubtful accuracy, 
“ lintel.’” The same rendering is used in Zeph. ii. 
14, where the reference is to some part of the palaces 
of Nineveh, to be exposed when the wooden upper 
story —the “cedar work "’ — was destroyed. The 
Hebrew word seems to contain the sense of “ coyv- 
ering” and “crowning” (Gesenius, Thes. 709). 
Josephus's description (Ant. iii. 6, § 7) names both 
balls (opaipla) and pomegranates (fotaxos), either 
of which may be the caphtor. The ‘Targum @ agrees 

with the latter, the LXX. (aqaiperijipes) with ih the 
former. [LINTEL.] 


2. The second term, Peka’im (ESP), i is found 
only in 1 K. vi. 18 and vii. 24. It refers in the 
former to carvings executed in the cedar wainscot of 
the interior of the Temple, and, as in the preceding 
word, is ussociated with flowers. In the latter case 
it denotes an ornament cast round the great reser- 
voir or “ sea ’’ of Solomon's Temple below the brim: 
there was a double row of them, ten to a cubit, or 
about 2 inches from centre to centre. 

The word no doubt signifies some globular thing 
resembling a small gourd,” or an egg,¢ though as 
tu the character of the ornament we are quite in 
the dark. The following woodcut of a portion of a 





Border of a Slab from Kouyunjik. (Fergusson’s 
Arehitecture, ) 


richly ornamented door-step or slab from Kouyunjik, 
probably represents something approximating to 


a “YET, an apple, or other fruit of a round form, 
both in Onkelos and Pseudojon. 

> Compare the similar word [YP 23, Pakkudth, 
® gourds,” in 2 K. iv. 89. 

© This is the rendering of the Targum. 


KOHATH 


the “knop and the flower” of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple. But as the building from whieh this is tekes 
was the work of a king at least as late as the soe 
of Fsarhaddon, contemporary with the latter part 
of the reign of Manasseh, it is only natural to sup- 
pose that the character of the ornament would have 
undergone considerable modification from what it 
was in the timeof Solomon. We must await some 
future happy discovery in Assyrian or Egyptian 
art, to throw clearer light on the meaning of these 
and a hundred other terms of detail in the deserip- 
tions of the buildings and life of the Israelites. 
G. 


* KNOWEN. This older form of the past 
participle is used throughout the original edition of 
the A. V. instead of Knuwn. A similar remark 
applies to blowen, growen, mowen, sowen, Urrowen, 
and hewen. This was the common orthography at 
the time when the translation was made. A. 


KO‘A (P57: “ryové?; [Alex Aovd; Comp 
Koudé; Ald. Kov@: principes}) is a word whieh oc- 
curs only in Fz. xxiii. 23: “The Babylonians 
and all the Chaldeans, Pekod, and Shoa, and Koa, 
and all the Assyrians with them. ** It is uncer- 
tain if the word is a proper name or no. It may 
perhaps designate a place otherwise unknown, which 
we must suppose to have been a city or district of 
Babylonia. Or it may be a common noun, signi- 
fying “ prince’ or “nobleman,” as the Vulgate 
takes it, and some of the Jewish interpreters. 

G. R. 


KO’'HATH ¢ (Ti and Nam. xvi. 1, &c, 


Wp? (2s assembly: Kad@ and [Alex. once] Kaé: Ca- 


hath), secoud of the three sons of Levi (Gershon, Ke- 
hath, Merari), from whom the three principal divis- 
ions of the Levites derived their origin and their name 
(Gen. xlvi. 11; Exod. vii. 16,18; Num. ii. 17; 


d The conjunction being taken as part of the name. 

é¢ It is not apparent why the form Kohath, which 
oceurs but occasionally, should have been chosen in 
the A. V. in preference to the more usual one of Ke- 
bath, sanctioned both by LXX.and Vulg. [The A. V. 
seems to have derived this form from the Genevan ver 
sion. The Bishops’ Bible has Cehathand Cuats. — A] 





LEVI. 
Gershon. Konarfu. ei Oe A daughter, Jochebed. 
Gershonites. | Merarites. 
J | | i) 
Amram 7 Jochebed. a i eee — 
| Izharites. Hebronites. Uazielites. 
Aaron = Elisheba. Moses = Zipporah. Chr. xxiv. 43 Chr. xzxiil. » Ch. xuili. 20.) 
_ be “ xxvi. 3) iy ‘3, Of. ; e 
Gershom. Eliezer. Korah. 
Korahites. 
a Chr. ix. 19.) 
Elkanah. 
Samuel. 
BHEBUE SuUXLOMITR. Lowit 


In time of David, Ta ime of David 


6uE Hew JER 
« Orthe aons of Sons of tiewian a Chr. Sati. 18; Che 
h Chr. vi. ieee - sai ah 


“ of the sons sof (1 Chr. xxvi. Seay zhar” (1 Chr. 4.) 
Amram” But xxiil. 1%, in >. | 

Chr. xxiil. hebiah™ was time of David Evi. AMMIEADAB. 
xxiv. 90). chief of the eons (and xxiv. 22). (1 Chr. xv.9) (1 Chr. xv. 38) 


of Eliezer in the 


days of David, ee to 1 Chr. 


xxill. 17; and ‘Bhelomot 
of the sons of Izhar (xziv 


waa chief 
+ 22). 


KOHATH 


2 Chr. xxxiv. 12, &c.). Kohath was the father of 
Amram, aud he of Moses and Aaron. From him, 
therefore, were descended ull the priests; and hence 
those of the Kohathites who were not priests were 
of the -highest rank of the Levites, though not the 
sons of Levi's first-born. Korah, the son of Izhar, 
was # Kohathite, and hence, perhaps, bis impa- 
tience of the superiority of his relatives, Moses and 
Aaron. In the journeyings of the ‘Tabernacle the 
sons of Kohath had charge of the most holy por- 
tion of the vessels, to carry them by staves, as 
the vail, the ark, the tables of show-bread, the 
golden-altar, etc. (Num. iv.); but they were not 
to touch them or look upon them “ lest they die.”’ 
These were all previously covered by the priests, 
the sons of Aaron. Inthe reign of Ilezekiah the 
Kohathites are mentioned first (2 Chr. xxix. 12), 
as they are also 1 Chr. xv. 5-7, 11, when Uriel 
their chief assisted, with 120 of his brethren, in 
bringing up the ark to Jerusalem in the time of 
David. It is also remarkable that in this last list 
of those whom David calls “chief of the fathers of 
the Levites,"’ and couples with « Zadok and Abia- 
thar the priests,” of six who are mentioned by 
naine four are deacendants of Kohath; uamely, be- 
sides Uriel, Shemaiah the son of Elzaphan, with 
200 of his brethren; Eliel, the sou of Hebron, 
with 80 of his brethren; and Amminadab, the son 
of Uzziel, with 112 of his brethren. For it appears 
from Ex. vi. 18-22, compared with 1 Chr. xxiii. 12, 
xxvi. 23-32, that there were four families of sons of 
Kohath — Amramites, Izharites, Hebronites, and 
Uzzielites; and of the above names Elzaphan and 
Amminadab were both Uzzielites (Ex. vi. 22), and 
Eliel a Hebronite. The verses already cited from 
1 Chr. xxvi.; Nuh. iii 19, 27; 1 Chr. xxiii. 12, 
also disclose the wealth and importance of the Ko- 
hathites, and the important offices filled by them as 
keepers of the dedicated treasures, as judges, offi- 
cers, aud rulers, both secular and sacred. In 2 
Chr. xx. 19, they appear as singers, with the Kor- 
hites. 

The number of the sons of Kohath between the 
ages of 30 and 50, at the first census in the wilder- 
ness, Was 2,750, and the whole number of males 
frum.a month old was 8,600 (Num. iii. 28, iv. 36). 
Their nuuber is not given at the second numbering 
(Num. xxvi. 57), but the whole number of Levites 
had increased by 1,300, namely, from 22,000 to 
23,300 (Num. iii. 39, xxvi. 62). The place of the 
sons of Kohath in marching and encampment was 
south of the Tabernacle (Num. iii. 29), which was 
also the situation of the Reubenites. Samuel was 
a Kohathite, and so of course were his descendants, 
Heman the singer and the third division of the 
singers which was under him. [HEMAN; ASAPH; 
JEDUTHUN.] The inheritance of those sons of 
Kohath who were not priests lay in the half tribe 
of Manasseh, in Ephraim (1 Chr. vi. 61-70), and 
in Dan (Josh. xxi. 5, 20-26). Of the personal 
history of Kohath we know nothing, except that he 
came down to [igypt with Levi and Jacob (Gen. 
xlvi. 11), that his sister was Jochebed (Ex. vi. 20), 
and that he lived to the age of 133 years (Ex. 
vi. 18). He lived about 80 or 90 years in Egypt 
during Joseph's lifetime, and about 30 more after 
his death. He may have been some 20 years 


@ The meaning of Korah’s name (baldness) has 
supplied a ready handle to some members of the 
Church of Rome to banter Calvin (Calvinus, Calvus), 
as being homonymous with bis predecessor in schisin ; 
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younger than Joseph his uncle. The table on the 
preceding page shows the principal descents from 
Kohath ; a fuller table may be seen in Burrington's 
Genealvyies, Tab. X. No. 1. [Luvrres.] 

A. C. H. 


* KO'HATHITES (1572 ,, 8 times, and 


IM, 7 times: Kad@, exc. Num: xxvi. 57, 1 


Chr. Vi b4, Kaa@l (Vat. -@e:), and 1 Chr. ix. 32, 
Kaadirns (Vat. Sin. -Qer-): Caathite, Canth), 
desvendants of KoHATH. A 


* KOHE’LETH. [Ecciestasres.} 

KOLATAH [8 syl.] (TYAN [cvice of 
Jehovah]: Kereta; [Vat. Ko8ia; Ales. KoAea;] 
FA. KoAea: Colata). 1, A Benjamite whose 
descendants settled in Jerusalem afver the return 
from the Captivity (Neh. xi. 7). 

2: (LXX. omit: Cola or Culias.) The father 
of Ahab the false prophet, who was burnt by the 
king of Babylon (Jer. xxix. 21). 


KO/RAH (M7, baldness: Kopé: Core). 
L. Third son of Esau by Aholibamah (Gen. xxxvi. 5, 
14, 18; 1 Chr. i. 35). He was born in Canaan 
before Esau migrated to Mount Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 
5-9), and was one of the “ dukesa’’ of Edom. 

2. Another Edomitish duke of this name, sprung 
from Eliphaz, Esau’s son by Adah (Gen. xxxvi. 
16); but this is not contirmed by ver. 11, nor by 
the list in 1 Chr. i. 36, nor is it probable in 
es 

3. [Vat. Kopee.] One of the “ eons of Hebron " 
in L Chr. ii. 43; but whether, in this obscure pas- 
sage, Hebron is the name of a man or of a city, 
and whether, in the latter case, Korah is the same 
as the son of Izhar (No. 4), whose children may 
have been located at Hebron among those hohath- 
ites who were priests, is difficult to determine. 

4. Son of Izhar, the son of Kohath, the son’ of 
Levi. He was leader of the famous rebellion ayainat 
his cousins Moses and Aaron in the wilderness, for 
which he paid the penalty of perishing with his 
followers by an earthquake and flames of fire (Num. 
xvi., xxvi. 9-11). The details of this rebellion are 
too well known to need repetition here, but it may 
be well to remark, that the particular grievance 
which raukled in the mind of Korah and his com- 
pany was their exclusion from the office of the 
priesthood, and their being confined — those among 
them who were Levites — to the inferior service of 
the Tabernacle, as appears clearly, both from the 
words of Moses in ver. 9, and from the test resorted 
to with regard to the censers and the offering of 
incense. The same thing also appears frum the 
subsequent confirmation of the priesthood to Aaron 
(ch. xvii.). ‘The appointment of Elizaphan to be 
chief of the Kohathites (Num iii. 30) may have 
further inflamed his jealousy. Korah's position as 
leader in this rebellion was evidently the result of 
his personal character, which was that of a bold, 
haughty, and ambitious man. This appears from 
his address to Moses in Num. xvi. 3, and especial- 
ly from his conduct in ver. 19, where both his 
daring and his influence over the congregation are 
very apparent. Were it not for this, one would 
have expected the Gershonites —as the elder 


and it has been retorted that Korah’s baliness has @ 
more suitable antitype in the tonsure of the Bomish 
priests (Simonis, Onom. 3. v.). 
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branch of the Levites — to have supplied a leader 
in conjunction with the sons of Keuben, rather 
than the family of Izhar, who was Amram's younger 
brother. From some cause which does not clearly 
appear, the children of Korah were not invoWed in 
the destruction of their father, as we are expressly 
told in Num. xxvi. 11, and as appears from the 
continuance of the family of the Korahites to the 
reign, at least of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xx. 19), and 
probably till the return from the Captivity (1 Chr. 
ix. 19, 31). (Koranite.] Perhaps the fissure 
of the ground which swallowed up the tents of 
Dathan and Abiram did not extend beyond those 
of the Reubenites. From Num. xvi. 27 it seems 
clear that Korah himself was not with Dathan and 
Abiram at the moment. His tent may have been 
one pitched for himself, in contempt of the orders 
of Moses, by the side of his fellow-rebels, while his 
fainily continued to reside in their proper camp 
nearer the tabernacle; or it must have been sepa- 
rated by a considerable space from those of Dathan 
and Abiram. Or, even if Korah’s family resided 
amongst the Reubenites, they may have fled, at 
Moses’s warning, to take refuge in the Kohathite 
camp, instead of remaining, as the wives and chil- 
dren of Dathan and Abiram did (ver. 27). Ko- 
rah himself was doubtless with the 250 men who 
bare censers nearer the tabernacle (ver. 19), and 
perished with them by the “fire from Jehovah” 
which accompanied the earthquake. It is nowhere 
said that he was one of those who “ went down 
quick into the pit ’’ (comp. Ps. evi. 17, 18), and it 
is natural that he should have been with the cen- 
ser-bearers. That he was so is indeed clearly im- 
plied by Num. xvi. 16-19, 35, 40, compared with 
xxvi.9, 10. In the N. T. (Jude ver. 11) Korah is 
coupled with Cain and Balaam, and seems to be 
held out as a warning to those who “despise domin- 
ion and speak evil of dignities,”’ of whom it is said 
that they “perished in the gainsaying of Core.’’ ¢ 
Nothing more is known of Korah's personal 
character or career previous to his rebellion. 
A. C. H. 


KORAHITE (1 Chr. ix. 19, 31), KOR 
HITE, or KO’RATHITE (in Hebrew always 


WTA, or in plur. ON") [patr. from Koran): 

never expressed at all by the’ LXX., but paraphrased 
viol, 37juos, or yevéoeis Kopé [error, see note): 

Corite, [Core, Carehim]), that portion of the 
Kohathites who were descended from Korah, and 
are frequently styled by the synonymous phrase 
Sons of Korah. [KoHATH.] It would appear, at 
first sight, from Ex. vi. 24, that Korah had three 
sons — Assir, L]kanah, and Abijasaph — as Winer, 


@ 'Avruoyia. “ contradiction,” alluding to his speech 
in Num. xvi. 8, and accompanying rebellion. Com- 
pare the use of the same word in Heb. xii. 8, Ps. evi. 
82, and of the verb, John xix. 12, and Is. xxii. 22, Ixv. 
2(LXX.), in which latter passage, as quoted Rom. x. 
21, the A. V. has the same expression of ' gninsaying " 
asin Jude. The Son of Sirach, following Ps. cvi. 16, 


mun WN3i2*, etc. (otherwise rendered however 
by LXX:, Ps. evi. 16, wapipyicay), describes Korah 
and his companions as envious or jeslous of Moses, 
where the English “ maligned’ is hardly an equiva- 
lent for é¢jAwoay. 

b * There is but one instance in which the word is 
paraphrased by the LXX., namely, 1 Chr. xxvi. 1, vior 


Kopetu (Vat. -ecu), Alex. vrore Kope, for OTP; 
tm the other cases, Ex. vi. 24, Num. xxvi. 68, ‘a Chr. 
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Rosenmiiller, etc., also understand it; but as we 
learn from 1 Chr. vi. 22, 23, 37, that Assir, El 
kanah, and Abiasaph, were respectively the son. 
grandson, and great-grandson of Korah, it seems 
obvious that Ex. vi. 24 gives us the chief houses 
sprung from Korah, and not his actual sons, ana 
therefore that Elkanah and Abiasaph were not the 
sons, but later descendants of Korah. If, however, 
Abiasaph was the grandson of Assir his name must 
have been added to this genealoyy in Exodus later, 
as he could not have been born at that time. 
Elkanah might, being of the same generation as 
Phinehas (Ex. vi. 25). 

The offices filled by the sons of Korah, as far as 
we are informed, are the following. They were an 
important branch of the sinyers in the Kohathite 
division, Heman himself being a Korabite (1 Chr. 
vi. 33), and the Korahites being among those who, 
in Jehoshaphat's reign, ‘stood up to praise the 
Lord God of Israe] with a loud voice on high” 
(2 Chr. xx. 19). [Hestan.] Hence we find eleven 
Psalms (or twelve, if Ps. 43 is included under the 
same title as Ps. 42) dedicated or assigned to the 
sons of Korah, namely, Ps. 42, 44-49, 84, 85, 87, 
88. Winer describes them as some of the most 
beautiful in the collection, from their high lyric 
tone. Origen says it was a remark of the old in- 
terpreters that all the Psalms inscribed with the 
name of the sons of Korah are full of pleasant and 
cheerful subjects, and free from anything sad or 
harsh (Homil. on 1 Kings, i. e. 1 Sam.), and on 
Matt. xviii. 20, he ascribes the authorship of these 
Psalms to “the three sons of Korah,"’ who, “ be- 
cause they agreed together had the Word of God 
in the midst of them” (Homil. xjv.).¢ Of moderns, 
Rosenmiiller thinks that the sons of Korah, espe- 
cially Heman, were the authors of these Psalms, 
which, he says, rise to greater sublimity and breatl:e 
more vehement feelings than the Psalms of David. 
and quotes Hensler and Eichhorn as agreeing. I'e 
Wette also considers the sons of Korah as the 
authors of them (ini. 335-339), and so does Just. 
Olshausen on the Psalma (/zeg. Handb. Kinl. p. 
22). As, however, the language of several of these 
Psalms —as the 42d, 84th, &c.— is manifestly 
meant to apply to David, it seems much simpler 
to explain the title “for the sons of Korah,” to 
mean that they were given to them to sing in the 
Teinple-services. If their style of music, vocal and 
instrumental, was of a more sublime and Ivric 
character than that of the sons of Merari or Gershon, 
and Heman had more fire in his execution than 
Asaph and Jeduthun, it ie perfectly natural that 
David should have given his more poetic and ele- 
vated strains to Heman and his choir, and the 


xxvi. 19,) 2 Chr. xx. 19, yeréoers, Sjuos, and vioi rep- 
resent distinct Hebrew words. and Kope is used instead 
of the patronymic ; while in 1 Chr. ix. 19, 31, xii. 6, 
the LXX. have Kopirns or Kopiza: (Vat. -pec-)} A. 

e¢ St. Augustine has a still more fanciful conceit, 
which he thinks it necessary to repeat in almost every 
homily on the eleven psalms inscribed to the sona of 
Kore. Adverting to the interpretation of Korah, Cal- 
tities, he finds in it a great mystery. Under this term 
is set forth Christ, who is entitled Calvus, because He 
was crucified on Calvary, and was mocked by the by- 
standers, as Elisha had been by the children, who cried 
after him * Calve, calve!” and who, when they said 
* Go up, thou bald pate,” had prefigured the cruci- 
fixion. The sons of Korah are therefore the children 
of Christ the bridegroom (Homi. on Psalms) 
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elmpler and quieter pealms to the other choirs. J. 
van Iperen (ap. Rosenm.) assigns these psalms to 
the times of Jehoshaphat: others to those of the 
Maccabees; Ewald attributes the 42d Psalm to 
Jeremiah. The purpose of many of the German 
critics seems to be to reduce the antiquity of the 
Scriptures as low as possible. 

Others, again, of the sons of Korah were “ por- 
ters,"’ ¢. e. doorkeepers, in the Temple, an office of 
considerable dignity. In 1 Chr. ix. 17-19, we learn 
that Shallum, a Korahite of the line of Ebiasaph, 
was chief of the doorkeepers, and that he and his 
brethren were over the work of the service, keepers 
of the gates of the tabernacle (comp. 2 K. xxv. 18), 
apparently after the return from the Babylonish 
Captivity. [KinGs.}] See also 1 Chr. ix. 22-29; 
Jer. xxxv. 4; and Ezr. ii. 42. But in 1 Chr. xxvi. 
we find that this official station of the Korahites 
dated from the time of David, and that their chief 
was then Shelemiah or Meshelemiah, the son of 
(Abi)asaph, to whose custody the east gate fell by 
lot, being the principal entrance. Shelemiah is 
doubtless the same name as Shallum in 1 Chr. ix. 
17, and, perhaps, Meshullam, 2 Chr. xxxiv. 12, 
Neh. xii. 25, where, as in so many other places, it 
designates, not the individuals, but the house or 
family. In 2 Chr. xxxi. 14, Kore, the son of Imnah 
the Levite, the doorkeeper towards the east, who 
was over the free-will offerings of God to distribute 
the oblations of the Lord and the most holy things, 
was probably a Korahite, as we find the name Kore 
in the family of Korah in 1 Chr. ix. 19. In 1 Chr. 
ix. 31, we find that Mattithiah, the first-born of 
Shallum the Korahite, had the set oftice over the 
things that were made in the pans. (Burrington’s 
Genealogies ; Patrick, Comment. on Num. ; Lyell's 
Prine. of Geol., ch. 23, 24, 25, on Earthquakes; 
Rosenmiiller and Olshausen, On Psalms ; De Wette, 
Einl.) A. C. H. 


KO’RATHITES, THE OFT 2), Nun. 
xxvi. 58. [KoRAHITE.]} 

* This form, for which there is no justification, 
seems to have been derived from the reading of the 
Bishop's Bible in the passage referred to, “ Co- 
rathites,"” probably a mere misprint. A. 


KOR HITES, THE (1T27), Ex. vi. 24; 
1 Chr. xii. 6, xxvi. 1: 2 Chr. xx. i9. [KoranHirt¥. ] 


KO’RE (SIP [caller]: Kopé; (Vat. KwpnB,] 
Alex. Xwp7 in 1 ra ix. 19; Alex. Kopye, 1 Chr. 
xuxvi. 1: Core). Ll. A Korahite, ancestor of Shal- 
lum and Meshelemiah, chief porters in the reign 
of as 

2. (Koph: Alex. Kepy-) Son of Imnah, a 
Levite in the reign of Hezekiah, appointed over 
the free-will offerings and most holy things, and 
a gatekeeper on the eastern side of the ‘Temple 
after the reform of worship in Judah (2 Chr. xxxi. 
14). 

3. In the A. V. of 1 Chr. xxvi. 19, “the sons 
of Kork” (following the Vulg. Core), should 
properly be ‘the sons of the Korhite."’ 

KOZ (VV) [thorn]: *Anxxods [Vat. Axous] 
in Ezr. ii. 61; 'Axwds, Neh. iii. 4, 21; [in Neh. 
fii. 4, Vat. FA. Axws; ver. 21, Vat. AxwB, FA. 
laxwB8:} Accos in Ezr., Accus in Neh. iii. 4, /ac- 
cus in Neh. iii. 21) = Accoz = Coz = Hakkoz. 


KUSHATAH [3 ayl.) (7A [Jehovah's 
pow): Kioalas [Vat. FA. Ke-]: Casaias). The 
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same as Kish or Kisut, the father of Ethan tha 
Merarite (1 Chr. xv. 17). 


L. 


LA’ADAH (TAP? [order, arranging]: 
Aaadd; (Vat. Madaé:] Lada), the son of Shelah, 
and grandson of Judah. He is described as the 
“ futher,’’ or founder, of MARESHAH in the low- 
lands of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 21). 


LA‘ADAN (39? [put in order]: AuaBdy: 
Alex. Tadtaa8a and AaaSa: Landan). 1. An 
Ephraimite, ancestor of Joshua the son of Nun 
(1 Chr. vii. 28). 

2. (ESdy; Alex. Aca8ay: Leedan, 1 Chr. xxiii. 
7,8, 9: AaSdy Alex. AeSay and Aaa8a: Ledan, 
1 Chr. xxvi. 21.) The son of Gershom, elsewhere 
called Lisyr. His descendants in the reign of 
David were among the chief fathers of his tribe, 
and formed part of the ‘lemple-choir. 


LA'BAN (129 [white]: AdBav: Joseph. Ad- 
Bavos: Ladan), sou of Kethuel, grandson of Nahor 
and Milcah, grand-nephew of Abraham, brother of 
Rebekah, and father of Leah and Rachel; by whom 
and their handmaids Bilhah and Zilpah he was the 
natural progenitor of three fourths of the nation of 
the Jews, and of our Blessed Lord, and the legal 
ancestor of the whole. 

The elder branch of the family remained at Haran 
when Abrahain removed to the land of Canaan, and 
it is there that we first meet with Laban, as taking 
the leading part in the betrothal of his sister Re- 
bekah to her cousin Isaac (Gen. xxiv. 10, 29-60, 
xxvii. 43, xxix. 4). Bethuel, his father, plays so 
insignificant a part in the whole transaction, being 
in fact only mentioned once, and that after his son 
(xxiv. 50), that various conjectures have been formed 
to explain it. Josephus asserts that Bethuel was 
dead, and that Laban was the head of the house 
and his sister’s natural guardian (int. i. 16, § 2); 
in which case *‘ Bethuel”’ must have crept into the 
text inadvertently, or Le supposed, with some (Adam 
Clarke, tr Joc.), to be the name of another brother 
of Revekah. Le Clerc (tn Pent.) mentions the con- 
jecture that Bethuel was absent at first, but re- 
turned in time to give bis consent to the marriage. 
The mode adopted by Prof. Blunt (Unidesigned 
Coincidences, p. 35) to explain what he terms * the 
consistent insiguificance of Bethuel,”’ namely, that 
he was incapacitated from taking the management 
of his family by age or imbecility, is most ingenious; 
but the prominence of Laban may be sutticiently 
explained by the custom of the country, which then, 
as now (see Niebubr, quoted by Rosenmiiller in luc.), 
gave the brothers the main share in the arrange- 
ment of their sister's marriage, and the defense of 
her honor (comp. Gen. xxxiv. 13; Judg. xxi. 22; 
2 Sam. xiii. 20-29), [BernuKt.] 

The next time Laban appears in the sacred nar- 
rative it is as the host of his nephew Jacob at Haran 
(Gen. xxix. 13, 14). The subsequent transactions 
by which he secured the valuable services of his 
nephew for fourteen years in return for his two 
daughters, and for six years as the price of his 
cattle, together with the disgraceful artifice by which 
he palined off his elder and less uttractive daughter 
on the unsuspecting Jacob, are familiar to all (Gen. 
xxix , XXX. ). 
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Laban was absent shearing his sheep, when Jacob, 
having gathered toyether all his possessions, started 
with his wives and children for hia native land; and 
it was not till the third day that he heard of their 
stealthy departure. In hot haste he sets off in pur- 
suit of the fugitives, his indignation at the prospect 
of losing a servant, the value of whose services he 
had proved by experience (xxx. 27), and a family 
who he hoped would have increased the power of 
his tribe, being increased by the discovery of the 
loss of his teraphim, or household gods, which 
Rachel had carried off, probably with the view of 
securing a prosperous journey. Jaceb and_ his 
family had crossed the Euphrates, and were already 
some days’ march in advance of their pursuers; but 
eo large a caravan, encumbered with women and 
children, and cattle, would travel but slowly (comp. 
Gen. xxxiii. 13), and Laban and his kinsmen came 
up with the retreating party on the cast side of the 
Jordan, among the mountains of Gilead. The 
eollision with his irritated father-in-law mizht have 
proved dangerous for Jacob but for a divine intima- 
tion to Laban, who, with characteristic hypocrisy, 
passes over in silence the real ground of his dis- 
pleasure at Jacob's departure, urging only its clan- 
destine character, which had prevented his sending 
him away with marks of affection and honor, and 
the theft of his gods. After some sharp mutual 
recrimination, and an unsuccessful search for the 
teraphim, which Rachel, with the cunning which 
characterized the whole family, knew well how to 
hide, a covenant of peace was entered into between 
the two parties, and a cairn raised about a pillir- 
stone set up by Jacob, both as a memorial of the 
covenant, and a boundary which the contracting 
parties pledged themselves not to pass with hostile 
intentions. After this, in the simple and beautiful 
words of Scripture, ‘ Laban rose up and kissed his 
sons and his daughters, and blessed them, and de- 
parted, and returned to his place; '’ and he thence- 
forward disappears from the Biblical narrative. 

Few Scriptural characters appear in more repul- 
sive colors than Laban, who seems to have concen- 
trated all the duplicity and acquisitiveness which 
marked the family of Haran. The leading principle 
of his conduct was evidently self-interest, and he 
was little scrupulous as to the means whereby his 
ends were secured. Nothing can excuse the abom- 
inable trick by which he deceived Jacob in the 
matter of his wife, and there is much of harshness 
and mean selfishness in his other relations with 
him. At the same time it is impossible, on an 
unbiased view of the whole transactions, to acquit 
Jacob of blame, or to assign him any very decided 
superiority over his uncle in fair and genervus 
dealing. In the matter of the flocks each was 
evidently seeking to outwit the other; and though 
the whole was divinely overruled to work out im- 
portant issues in securing Jacob's return to Canaan 
in wealth and dignity, our moral sense revolts from 
what Chalmers (Vaily Ser. Readings, i. 60) does 
not shrink from designating the “ sneaking artifices 
for the promotion of his own selfishness,"’ adopted 
for his own enrichment and the impoverishment of 
his uncle; while we can well excuse Laban's morti- 


@ The ordinary editions of the Vatican LXX., 
Tischendorf's included, give Aayis, and the Alex. 
Aaxets; but the edition of the former by Cardinal 
Mai has the Aaxeis throughout. In Josh. xv. 39, all 
trace of Lachish has disappeared in the common 
editions; but in Maj's, May7js5 is inserted between 
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fication at seeing himself outdone by his sephew 
in cunning, and the best of his flocks changing 
hands. In their mistaken zeal to defend Jacob, 
Christian writers have unduly depreciated Laban; 
and even the ready hospitality shown by him to 
Abraham's servant, and the affectionate reception 
of his nephew (Gen. xxiv. 30, 31, xxix. 13, 14), 
have been misconstrued into the acts of a selfish 
man, eager to embrace an opportunity of a lucrative 
connection. No man, however, is wholly selfish; 
aud even Laban was capable of generous impulsea, 
however mean and unprincipled his general con- 
duct. E. V. 

LA’BAN (729 [white]: AoBéy: Laban), one 
of the landmarks named in the obscure and dis- 
puted passage, Deut. i. 1: “Paran, and ‘lophel, and 
Laban, and Hazeroth, and Di-zahab."". The mention 
of Hazeroth has perhaps led to the only conjecture 
regarding Laban of which the writer is aware, 
namely, that it is identical with Lisnan (Num. 
xxxiii. 20), which was the second station from 
Hazeroth. 

The Syriac Peshito understands the name as 
Lebanon. ‘The Targums, from Onkelos downward, 
play upon the five names in this passage, connecting 
them with the main events of the wanderinzs. 
Laban in this way suggests the manna, because of 
its white color, that being the force of the word in 
Hebrew. G. 


LAB’ANA (Aafovd : Labana), 1 Esdr. v. 29. 
(LEsaNna.j 


* LACE (0. Eng. lus, Fr. lacs, Span. lezo, 
‘‘lasso,"’ It. laccio, from the Lat. dagnueus) is used 
in the sense of cord or bund in Ex. xxviii. 28, 37, 
xxxix. 21, 31. The corresponding Hebrew word, 
a, pathil, from a verb signifying “ to twist,” 
is translated thread in Judg. xvi. 9, line in Ez. x1. 
3, wire (of gold) in Ex. xxxix. 3, ribband in Num. 
xv. 38, and very improperly bracelets in Gen. 
xxxviii. 18, 25, where it denotes the cord or string 
by which the signet-ring was suspended from the 
neck. A. 


LACEDEMO’NIANS (Lwapriara: ; once 
Aaxedaimdvior, 2 Macc. v. 9: Spartitte, Spartiis, 
Lacedemone:), the inhabitants of Sparta or Lace- 
demon, with whom the Jews claimed kindred 
(1 Macc. xii. 2, 5, 6, 20, 21; xiv. 20, 23; xv. 23; 
2 Macc v.9). [SPARTA.] 

LA’CHISH (°° [perb. obstinate, incinci- 
ble, Dietr.]}: [Rom. Aayis, exc. Is. xxxvi. 3 
Aaxns, Mic. i. 13, Aayels; Vat. Alex., FA. in 
Neh. and Jer., Sin. in Is. xxxvi. 2,] Aaxeis; {in 
Is. xxxvii. 8, Alex. Sin. omit;} but in Vat. of 
Josh. xv. Mayns;@ Joseph. Adxeiwa: Lachisi, a 
city of the Amorites, the king of which joined with 
four others, at the invitation of Adonizedek king 
of Jerusalem, to chastise the Gibeonites for their 
league with Israel (Josh. x. 3, 5). ‘They were, 
however, routed by Joshua at Beth-horon, and the 
king of Lachish fell a victim with the others under 
the trees at Makkedah (ver. 26). The destruction of 
the town seems to have shortly followed the death 








*TaxapeyA and xai . [In this note, as through: 
out the origina) edition of the Dictionary, the editioa 
of the LXX. printed at Rome in 1587 is erroneously 
supposed to represent the Vatican manuscript No. 128 
though i¢ differs from it, in proper names alone, iz 
thousands of places. — A.} 


LACHISH . 


of the king: it was attacked in its turn, immediately | plied many centuries later (2 K. xix. 8). 


after the fall of Libnah, and notwithstanding an 
effort to relieve it by Horam king of Gezer, was 
taken, and every soul put to the sword (vv. 31-33). 
In the spevial statement that the attack lasted two 
days, in contradistinction to the other cities which 
were taken in one (see ver. 35), we gain our first 
impee of that strength of position for which 
hish wag afterwards remarkable. In the cata- 
logue of the kings slain by Jushua (xii. 10-12), 
Lachish occurs in the same place with regard to the 
others as in the narrative just quoted; but in Josh. 
xv., where the towns ure separated into groups, it 
is placed in the Shefelsh, or lowland district, and 
in the same group with Evlon and Makkedah (ver. 
39), apart from its former companions. It should 
not be overlooked that, though included in the low- 
land district, |achish was a town of the Amorites, 
who appear to have been essentially mountaineers. 
Its king is expressly named as one of the “ kings of 
the Amorites who dwell in the mountains” (Josh. 
x.6). <A similar remark has already been made of 
JARMUTH, KEILAH, and others; and see JUDAH, 
vol. ii. p. 1490 6. Its proximity to Libnah is im- 
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which’ bear the inscription ‘Sennacherib, the 
mighty king. king of the country of Assyria, 
sitting on the throne of judgment before (or at the 
entrance of) the city of Lachish (Lakhisha). I 
give permission for its slaughter” (Layard, NV. ¢ 
B. pp. 149-52, and 153, note). These slabs con- 
tain a view of a city which, if the inscription is 
correctly interpreted, must be Lachish itself. 
Another slab seems to show the ground-plan of 
the same city after its occupation by the conquerors 
— the Assyrian tents pitched within the walls, and 
the foreign worship going on. The features of the 
town appear to be accurately given. At any rate 
there is considerable agreement between the two 
views in the character of the walls and towers, and 
both are unlike those represented on other slabs. 
Both support in a remarkable manner the con- 
clusions above drawn from the statement of the 
Bible as to the position of Lachish. The eleva- 
tion of the town (fig. 1) shows that it was on hilly 
ground, one part higher than the other. This is 





© Col. Rawlinson seems to read the name as Lubana, 
i ¢. Libnah (Layard, N. § B. 168, note). 

6 This is also the opinion of Rawlinson (Herod. I. 
480, note 6). 
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| achish 
was one of the cities fortified and garrizuned by 
Rehoboam after the revolt of the northern king- 
dom (2 Chr. xi. 9). What was its fate during the 
invasion of Shishak— who no doubt advanced by 
the usual route through the maritime lowland, 
which would bring him under ita very walls — we 
are not told. But it is probable that it did not 
materially suffer, for it was evidently a place of 
security later, when it was chosen as a refuge by 
Amaziah king of Judah from the conspirators who 
threatened him in Jerusalem, and to whom he at 
last fell a victim at Lachish (2 K. xiv. 19, 2 Chr. 
xxv. 27). Later still, in the reign of Hezekiah, it 
was one of the cities taken by Sennacherib when 
on his way from Phoanicia to Egypt (Rawlinson's 
Herod. i. 477). It is specially mentioned that he 
laid siege to it “ with all his power ’’ (2 Chr. xxxii. 
9). and here “the great king" himself remained, 
while his officers only were dispatched to Jerusalem 
(2 Chr. xxxii. 9; 2 K. xviii. 17). 

This siege is considered by Layard and Hincks 
to be depicted on the slabs found by the former in 
one of the chambers of the palace at Kouyunjik, 
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Fig. 1. The city of Lachish repelling the 


attack of Sennacherib. From Layard’s Mon- 
uments of Nineveh, 2d Series, plate 21. 


also testified to by the background of the scene ia 
fig. 2, which is too remote to he included in the 
limits of the woodcut, but which in the original 
shows a yery hilly country covered with vineyards 
and fig-trees. On the other hand the palms round 
the town in fig. 2 point to the proximity of the 
maritime plain, in which palms flourished — and 
still flourish — more than in any other region of 
Palestine. But though the Assyrian records thus 
appear @ to assert the capture of [achish, no state- 
ment is to be found either in the Bible or Josephus 
that it was taken. Indeed, some expressions in the 
former would almost seem to imply the reverse (seq 
“thought to win them,’ 2 Chr. xxxii. 1; “de 
parted > from Lachish," 2 K. xix. 8; and especially 
Jer. xxxiv. 7). 

The warning of Micah (i. 13)¢ was perhaps de- 
livered at this time. Obecure as the passage is, it 
plainly implies that from Lachish some form of 
idolatry, possibly belonging to the northern king- 
dom, had been imported into Jerusalem. 


¢ The play of the words is between Lacish and 
Recesh (2°71, A. V. swift beast”), and the em 
; bortation Is to flight. 
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After the return from Captivity, Lachish with its 
surrounding “ fields ’* was reoccupied by the Jews 
(Neh. xi. 30). It is not, however, named in the 
books of the Maccabees, nor indeed does its name 
reappear in the Bible. 

By Eusebius and Jerome, in the Onomasticon, 
Lachish is mentioned as ‘7 miles from Eleuthe- 
ropolis, towards Daroma,”’ §. e. towards the south. 
No trace of the name has yet been found in any 
position at all corresponding to this. A site called 
Um-Lékis, situated on a “low round swell or 
knoll,” and displaying a few columns and other 
fragments of ancient buildings, is found between 
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Gaza and Beil-Jibrin, probably the ancient Elev- 
theropolis, at the distance of 11 miles (14 Roman 
miles), and in a direction not S., but about W. S. 
W. from the latter. Two miles east of Um-Lakis 
is a site of similar character, called '4)/én (Rob. ii. 
46, 47). Among modern travellers, these sites 
appear to have been first discovered by Dr. Robin- 
son. While admitting the identity of ‘Aylaa with 
Econ, he disputes that of Um-Ldékis, on the 
ground that it is at variance with the statement of 
Eusebius, as above quoted; and further that the 
remains are not those of a fortified city able to 
brave an Assyrian army (47). On the other hand, 





Fig. 2. Plan of Lachisn (?) after its capture. From the same work, plate 24. 


in favor of the identification are the proximity of 
Eglon (if ’Aylan be it), and the situation of Um- 
LAkis in the middle of the plain, right in the road 
from Egypt. By “Daroma” also Eusebius may 
have intended, not the southern district, but a 
place of that name, which is mentioned in the 
Talmud, and is placed by the accurate old traveller 
hap-Parchi as two hours south of Gaza (Zunz in 
Benj. of Tudel, by Asher, ii. 442). With regard 
to the weakness of Um-Lakis, Mr. Porter has a 
good comparison between it and Ashdod (Handbk. 
p- 261). G. 

LACU’NUS (Aaxxodvos: Caleus), one of the 
sons of Addi, who returned with Ezra, and had 
married a foreign wife (1 Esdr. ix. 31). The name 
does not occur in this form in the parallel lists of 
Ezr. x., but it apparently occupies the place of 
CHELAL (ver. 30), as is indicated by the Caleus of 
the Vulg. 


LADAN ((Ald. Aaddy;] Aaddy, Tisch. 
[?. e. Rom.], but Agay in Mai’s ed. [#. ¢. Vat.]}: 
Dalarus), 1 Eadr. v. 37. ([DELAIAH, 2.] 





@ This name is found in the Talmud, mp>o 


“IST. See Zunz (Benj. of Tud. 402). 
& Maundrell, ordinarily so exact (March 17), places 


LADDER OF TYRUS, THE (4 xatual 
Tépov: a terminis Tyri, possibly reading «Aipa), 
one of the extremities (the northern) of the district 
over which Simon Maccabeeus was made captain 
(orparrryés) by Antiochus VI. (or Theos), very 
shortly after his coming to the throne; the otber 
being “the borders of Egypt’’ (1 Macc. xi. 59). 
The Ladder of Tyre,@ or of the Tyrians, was the 
local name for a high mountain, the highest in that 
neighborhood, a hundred stadia north of Ptolemais, 
the modern Akka or Acre (Joseph. B. J. ii. 10, 
§ 2). The position of the Ras en-Nakhurah agrees 
very nearly with this, as it lies 10 miles, or about 
120 stadia, from Aka, and is characterized by 
travellers from Parchi downwards as very high and 
steep. Both the Ras en-Nakhurah and the Ras 
el-Abyad, i. e. the White Cape, sometimes called 
Cape Blanco. a headland 6 miles still farther north, 
are surmounted by a path cut in zigzags: that 
over the latter is attributed to Alexander the Great 
It is possibly from this circumstance that the Ras 
el-Abyad > is by some travellers (Irby, Van de 
Velde, etc.) treated as the ladder of the Tyrians. 


“the mountain climax” at an hour and a quarter 
south of the Nahr Ibrahim Bassa (Adoats River), 
meaning therefore the headland which encloses on the 
north the bay of Juneh above Beir0:’ On the other 
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But by the early and accurate Jewish traveller, 
hap-Parchi ¢ (Zunz, 402), and in our own times by 
- Robinson (iii. 89), Mislin (Les Saints Lieu, ii. 
9), Porter (Handbk. p. 889), Schwarz (76), Stanley 
(S. ¢ P. p. 264), the Ras en-Nakhurah is identified 
with the ladder; the last-named traveller pointing 
out well that the reason for the name is the fact of 
its “differing from Carmel in that it leaves no 
beach between itself and the sea, and thus, by cut- 
ting off all communication round its base, acts as 
the natural barrier between the Bay of Acre and 
the maritime plain to the north — in other words, 
between Palestine and Pheenicia” (comp. p. rte 


LA’EL (os (to God, i. e. consecrated to 
him, Fiirst]: Aaha: Laél), the father of Eliasaph, 
prince of the Gershonites at the time of the Kxo- 
dus (Num. iii. 24). 


LA’HAD (7H? : Aadd; [Vat Aaad;] Alex. 
Aa’: Laad), son of Jahath, one of the descendants 
of Judah, from whom sprung the Zorathites, a 
branch of the tribe who settled at Zorah, accord- 
ing to the Targ. of R. Joseph (1 Chr. iv. 2). 


LAHAI’-RO'l, THE WELL (‘112 “NSP 


ss: 7d dpéap THs Spdoews: puteus, cujus no- 
men est [xxv. 11, nomine] Virentis et Videntis). In 
this form is given inthe A. V. of Gen. xxiv. 62, and 
xxv. 11, the name of the famous well of Hagar's 
relief, in the ousis of verdure round which Isaac 
afterwards resided. In xvi. 14—the only other 
occurrence of the name — it is represented in the 
full Hebrew form of BEER-LAHAI-RoI. In the 
Mussulman traditions the well Zemzem in the Beit- 
allah of Mecca is identical with it. [Lem] G. 


LAH’MAM (aygrT? : Maxés cal Maaxas; 
Alex. Aauas: Leheman, Leemas), a town in the 
lowland district of Judah (Josh. xv. 40) named be- 
tween Cannon and KirHiisn, and in the same 
group with LacuisH. — It is not mentioned in the 
Onomasticon, nor does it appear that any traveller 
has sought for or discovered its site. 

In many MSS. and editions of the Hebrew Bible, 
amongst thein the Rec. Text of Van der Hoocht, 
the name is given with a final s— Lachmas.® 
Corrupt as the LXX. text is here, it will be ob- 
served that both MSS. exhibit the s. This is the 


case also in the Targum and the other oriental, 


versions. The ordinary copies of the Vulgate have 
Leheman, but the text published in the Benedic- 
tine edition of Jerome Leemas. G. 


LAH MI (OM [Bethlehemite? Rom. rdv 
Aaxul; Vat.] tov EAeuee; Alex. rov Acenev: 
Beth-lehem-ites), the brother of Goliah the Gittite, 
slain by Elhanan the son of Jair, or Jaor (1 Chr. 
xx. 5). In the parallel narrative (2 Sam. xxi. 19), 


amongst other differences, Lahmi disappears in the 
word Beth huldachmi, i. e. the Bethlehemite. ‘This 


ee 
hand, Irby and Mangles (Oct. 21), with equally unu- 
sunl inaccuracy, give the name of Cupe Blanco to the 
Ras Nakurah—an hour's ride from es-Z:b, the an- 
cient Kcdippa. Wilson also (il. 232) has fallen into a 
curious confusion between the two. 

@ He gives the name as ai-Naraktr, probably a 
mere corruption of en- Nakura. 


’ DDITY for port, by interchange of © 
or ©. 


passage has been the 
writer has not however seen cause to alter the conclu- 
sion to which he came under ELHANAN — that the 
text of Chronicles is the more correct of the two. 
In addition to the LXX., the Peshito and the Tar- 
gum both agree with the Hebrew in reading Lachmi. 
The latter contains a tradition that he was slain on 
the same day with his brother. G. 


one of the calves of Jeroboam. 
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reading is imported into the Vulgate of the Chron. 


(see above). What was the original form of the 


aubject of much debate; the 


LAISH (10° [lion]; in Ieaiah, WY + Aar 


od; Judg. xviii. 29, ObAauals;¢ Alex. Aaets; [in 
Is. x. 30, Vat. Alex. ev Za, Sin. omits:] Lais, 


[Laisa in Is.]), the city which was taken by the 
Danites, and under its new name of DAN became 
famous as the northern limit of the nation, and as 
the depository, first of the graven image of Micah 
(Judg. xviii. 7, 14, 27, 29), and subsequently of 
In another ac- 
count of the conquest the name is given, with a 
variation in the form, as LeEsHeM (Josh. xix. 47). 
It is natural to presume that Laish was an ancient 
sanctuary, before its appropriation for that purpose 
by the Danites, and we should look for some ex- 
planation of the mention of Dan instead of Laish 
in Gen. xiv.; but nothing is as yet forthcoming on 
these points. There is no reason to doubt that the 
situation of the place was at or very near that of 
the modern Banias. [DAN.] 

In the A. V. Laish is again mentioned in the 


graphic account by Isaiah of Sennacherib’s march 
on Jerusalem (Is. x. 30): 
daughter of Gallim! cause it to be heard unto 


“Lift up thy voice, O 


Laish, oh poor Anathoth!'? — that is, cry so loud 


that your shrieks shall be heard to the very con- 


fines of the land. This translation — in which our 


translators followed the version of Junius and 
Tremellius, and the comment of Grotius — is adopt- 
ed because the last syllable of the name which ap- 
pears here as Laishah is taken to be the Hebrew 
particle of motion, “to Laish,” as is undoubtedly 
the case in Judg. xviii. 7. 
is found neither in any of the ancient versions, nor 


But such a rendering 


in those of modern scholars, as Gesenius, Ewald, 
Zunz, etc.; nor is the Hebrew word “ here rendered 
‘cause it to be heard,’’ found elsewhere in that 
voice, but always absolute — “ hearken,” or ‘ at- 
tend.’ ‘here is a certain violence in the sudden 


introduction amongst these little Benjamite vil- 


lages of the frontier town so very far remote, and 
not less in the use of its ancient name, elsewhere 


so constantly superseded by Dan. (See Jer. viii. 


16.) On the whole it seems more consonant with 
the tenor of the whole passage to take Laishah as 
the. name of a small village lying between Gallim 
and Anathoth, and of which hitherto, as is still the 


case with the former, and until 1831 was the case 


with the latter, no traces have been found. 
In 1 Mace. ix. 5 a village named Alssa (Mai, and 
Alex. AAaga; A. V. Eleasa) is mentioned as the 





¢ The LXX. have here transferred literally the He 


brew words wis DYN, «sand indeed Laish.” Ex 


actly the same thing is done in the case of Lus 
Gen. xxviii. 19. 


d SQWNT, hiphil imp., from 3tH72. 
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scene of the battle in which Judas was killed. In 
the Vulcate it is given as Laisa. If the Berea at 
which Demetrius was encamped on the same occa- 
sion was Beeroth —and from the Peshito reading 
this seems likely —then Alasa or Laisha was some- 
where on the northern road, 10 or 12 miles from 
Jerusalem, about the spot at which a village named 
Adasa existed in the time of Eusebius and Jerome. 
D (4) and L (A) are so often interchanged in 
Greek manuscripts, that the two names may indi- 
cate one and the same place, and that the Laishah 
of Isaiah. Such an identification would be to a 
certain extent consistent with the requirements of 
Is. x. 30, while it would throw some light on the 
Qncertain topography of the last struggle of Judas 
Maccabeus. But it must be admitted that at 
present it is hut conjectural; and that the neigh- 
borhood of Beervth is at the best somewhat far 
removed from the narrow circle of the villages 
enumerated by Isaiah. G. 


LA’ISH (wis [lion]; in 2 Sam. the orig. 


text, Cethib, has WY: (Rom. Apls, Vat.] Auers, 
Meddans; Alex. Aais, Aae:s: Lois), father of Phal- 
tiel, to whom Saul had given Michal, David's wife 
(1 Sam. xxv. 44; 2 Sam. iii. 15). He wasa native 
of GALLIM. It is very remarkable that the names 
of Laish (Iaishah) and Gallim should be found in 
conjunction at a much later date (Is. x. 30). G. 


LAKES. [PAveEstine.] 
LA’KUM (0999, i.e. Lakktim [wayob- 


structer = castle, defense]: AwSdu; Alex. —un- 
usually wide of the Hebrew — ews Axpou; (Comp. 
Aaxxov:) Lecum), one of the places which formed 
the landmarks of the boundary of Naplitali (losh. 
xix. 33), named next to Jabneel, and apparently 
between it and the Jordan; but the whole state- 
ment is exceedingly obscure, and few, if any, of 
the names have yet been recognized. Lakkum is but 
easually named in the Onomasticon, and no one 
since has discovered its situation. The rendering 
of the Alex. LXX. is worth remark. G. 


LAMB. 1. “WS, immar, is the Chaldee 
equivalent of the Hebrew cebes. See below, No. 
6 (zr. vi. 9, 17, vii. 17). 

2, TT'2%, talh (1 Sam. vii. 9; Is. Inv. 25), 0 
young sucking lamb: originally the young of any 
animal. The noun from the same root in Arabic 
signifies a fawn,” in Ethiopic “a kid,’* in Samar- 
itan ‘a boy:”’ while in Syriac it denotes ‘a 
boy,”’ and in the fem. “a girl.” Hence “ Talitha 
kumi,”” “ Damsel, arise!" (Mark v. 41). The 
plural of a cognate form occurs in Is. xl. 11. 


3. was, cebes, air "2, ceseb, and the femi- 
nines mwa, cibsah, or mira, cabsdh, and 


mates, cisbah, respectively denote a male and 
female lamb from the first to the third year. The 
former perhaps more nearly coincide with the pro- 
vincial term hog or hogget, which is applied to a 
young ram before he is shorn. ‘The corresponding 
word in Arabic, according to Gesenius, denotes a 
ram at that period when he has lost his first two 
teeth and four others make their appearance, which 
happens in the second or third year. Young rams 
of this age formed an important part of almost 
every sacrifice. They were offered at the daily 
moming and evening sacrifice (Ex. xxix. 38-41), 
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on the Sabbath day (Num. xxviil. 9), at the feast 
of the new moon (Num. xxviii. 11), of trumpets 
(Num. xxix. 2), of tabernacles (Num. xxix. 13-40), 
of Pentecost (Lev. xxiii. 18-20), and of the Pass- 
over (Ex. xii. 5). They were brought by the 
princes of the congregation as burnt-offerings at 
the dedication of the tabernacle (Num. vii.), and 
were offered on solemn occasions like the consecra- 
tion of Aaron (Lev. ix. 3), the coronation of Sclo- 
mon (1 Chr. xxix. 21), the purification of the Tem- 
ple under Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 21), and the 
great passover held in the reign of Josiah (2 Chr. 
xxxv. 7). They formed part of the sacrifice offered 
at the purification of women after childbirth (Lev 
xii. 6), and at the cleansing of a leper (Lev. xiv. 
10-25). They accompanied the presentation of 
first-fruits (Lev. xxiii. 12). When the Nazarites 
commenced their period of separation they offered 
a he-lamb for a trespass-offering (Num. vi. 12); 
and at its conclusion a he-lamb was sacrificed a3 a 
burnt-offering, and an ewe-lamb asa sin-offeriug 
(v. 14). An ewe-lamb was also the offering for the 
sin of ignorance (Lev. iv. 32). 


4. ~ 3, car, a fat ram, or more probably « weth- 
er,” as the word is generally employed in opposi- 
tion to ayil, which strictly denotes a“ ram *"’ (Deut. 
xxxit. 14; 2 K. iti. 4; Is. xxxiv. 6). Mesha king 
of Moab sent tribute to the king of Israel 100,- 
000 fat wethers; and this circumstance is made use 
of by R. Joseph Kimchi to explain Is. xvi. 1, 
which he regards as an exhortation to the Maabites 
to renew their tribute. The Tyrians obtained 
their supply from Arabia and Kedar (Fz. xxvii. 21), 
and the pastures of Bashan were famous as grazing 
grounds (Iz. xxxix. 18). [BasHan, Amer. ed.] 

5. YSZ, tsén, rendered “lamb” in Ex. xii. 21, 
is properly a collective term denoting a * flock” 
of small cattle, sheep and goats, in distinction from 
herds of the larger animals (Eccl. ii. 7; Fz. xiv. 
15). In opposition to this collective term the word 


6. rT, seh, is applied to denote the individ- 


uals of a flock, whether sheep or goats; and hence, 
though “lamb” is in many passages the rendering 
of the A. V., the marginal reading gives “kid” 
(Gen. xxii. 7, 8; Fx. xii. 3, xxii. 1,&c.). [Snexp.] 
On the Paschal Lamb see Passover. 
W. A. W. 


LAMECH (T90: [perh. youth, one in his 
strength, Ges.]: Aayéx: Lamech). properly Lemeeh, 
the name of two persons in antediluvian history. 
1. The fifth lineal descendant from Cain (Gen. iv. 
18-24). He is the only one except Enoch, of the 
posterity of Cain, whose history is related with 
some detail. He is the first polygamist on record. 
His two wives, Adah and Zillah, and his dauchter 
Naamah, are, with Eve, the only antediluvian 
women whose names are mentioned by Moses. 
Hlis three sons —JABAL, JUBAL, and TrRAL- 
CAIN, are celebrated in Scripture as authors of 
useful inventions. The Targum of Jonathan adds, 
that his daughter was ‘the mistress of sounds and 
songs,’ #. e. the first poetess. Josephus (Ant i 
2, § 2) relates that the number of his sons was 
seventy-seven, and Jerome records the same tradi- 
tion, adding that they were all cut off by the Del- 
uge, and that this was the seventy-and-sevenfold 
vengeance which Lamech imprecated. 

The remarkable poem which Lxamech uttered bes 
not yet been explained quite satisfactorily. It is 
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the subject of a dissertation by Hilliger in 
Thesaurus Theologico-Philol. i. 141, and is dis- 
cussed at length by the various commentators on 
Genesis. The history of the descendants of Cain 
closes with a song, which at least threatens blood- 
shed. Delitzsch observes, that as the arts which 
were afterwards consecrated by pious men to a 
heavenly use had their origin in the family of Cain, 
so this early effort of poetry is composed in honor, 
not of God, but of some deadly weapon. It is the 
only extant specimen of antediluvian poetry; it 
came duwn, perhaps as a popular song, to the 
generation for whom Moses wrote, and he inserts it 
in its proper place in his history. Delitzsch traces 
in it all the peculiar features of later Semitic 
poetry — rhythm, assonance, parallelism, strophe, 
and poetic diction. It may be rendered : — 


Adah and Zillah! hear my voice, 

Ye wives of Lamech! give ear unto my speech ; 
For a man had I slain for smiting me, 

And a youth fur wounding me: 
Surely sevenfold shall Cain be avenged, 

But Lamech seventy and seven. 


The A. V. makes Lamech declare hiniself a 
murderer, “I have slain a man to my wounding,” 
ete. ‘This is the view taken in the LXX. and the 
Vulgate. Chrysostom (/fom. xx. tn Gen.) regards 
Lamech as a murderer stung by remorse, driven to 
make public confession of his guilt solely to ease 
his conscience, and afterwards (//om. in Ps. vi.) 
obtaining mercy. Theodoret ( Quest. in Gen. 
xliv.) sets him down as a murderer. Basil (Ep. 
260 [317], § 5) interprets Lamech’s words to mean 
that he had committed two murders, and that he 
deserved a much severer punishment than Cain, as 
having sinned after plainer warning: Basil adds, 
that some persons interpret the last lines of the 
poeni as meaning, that whereas Cain's sin increased, 
and was followed after seven generations by the 
punishment of the Deluge washing out the foulness 
of the world, so Lamech's sin shall be followed in 
the seventy-seventh (see St. Luke iii. 23-38) 
generation by the coming of Him who taketh 
away the sin of the world. Jerome (Ap. xxxvi. 
ad Dunasum, t. i. p. 161) relates as a tradition of 
bis predecessors and of the Jews, that Cain was 
accidentally slain by Lamech in the seventh genera- 
tion from Adam. This legend is told with fuller 
details by Jarchi. According to him, the occasion 
of the poem was the refusal of Iamech’s wives to 
associate with him in consequence of his having 
killed Cain and Tubal-cain; Lamech, it is said, 
was blind, and was led about by Tubal-cain; when 
the latter saw in the thicket what he supposed to 
be a wild-beast, Lamech, by his son's direction, 
shot an arrow at it, and thus slew Cain; in alarm 
and indignation at the deed, he killed his son; 
hence his wives refused to associate with him; and 
he excuses himself as having acted without a 
vengeful or murderous purpose. Luther considers 
the occasion of the poem to be the deliberate 
murder of Cain by Lamech. Lightfoot (Decas 
Chorogr. Marc. prem. § iv.) considers Lamech as 
expressing remorse for having, as the first polyg- 
amist, introduced more destruction and murder 
than Cain was the author of into the world. 
Pfeiffer (Diff. Scrip. Loc. p. 25) collects different 
opinions with his usual diligence, and concludes 
that the poem is Lamech's vindication of himself to 
his wives, who were in terror for the possible conse- 


quences of his having slain two of the posterity of , 
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Seth. Lowth (De S. Poesi Heb. iv.) and Michaelis 
think that Lamech is excusing himself for roms 
murder which he had committed in self-defense 
“ for a wound inflicted on me.” 

A rather milder interpretation has been given to 
the poem by some, whose opinions are perhaps of 
greater weight than the preceding in @ question of 
Hebrew criticism. Onkelos, followed by Pseudo- 
jonathan, paraphrases it, “I have not slain a man 
that I should bear sin on his account.” The Arab. 
Ver. (Sandia) puts it in an interrogative form, 
“Have [ slain a man?” ete. These two versions, 
which are substantially the same, are adopted by 
De Dieu and Bishop Patrick. Aben-Ezra, Calvin, 
Drusius, and Cartwright, interpret it in the future 
tense as a threat, «I will slay any man who 
wounds nie.” ‘This version is adopted by Herder; 
whose hypothesis as to the occasion of the poem 
was partly anticipated by Hess, and has been 
received by Rosenmiiller, Ewald, and Delitzsch. 
Herder regards it as Lamech’s song of exultation 
on the invention of the sword by his son ‘Tubal- 
cain, in the possession of which he foresaw a great 
advantage to himself and his family over any 
enemies. This interpretation appears, on the whole, 
to be the best that has been suggested. But 
whatever interpretation be preferred, all persons 
will agree in the remark of Bp. Kidder that the 
occasion of the poem not being revealed, no man 
can be expected to determine the full sense of it; 
thus much is plain, that they are vaunting words 
in which Lamech seems, from Cain's indemnity, to 
encourage himself in violence and wickedness. 

W. T. B. 
® The sacred writer inserts the lines, says Dr. 
Conant, “as an illustration of the spirit of the 
period of violence and blood, which culminated in the 
state of society described in Gen. vi.5 and 11-13, 
when ‘the earth was filled with violence.’ They 
celebrate the prowess of an ancient hero, who boasts 
that he had signally avenged his wrong upon his 
adversary, and that the vengeance promised to Cain 
was light, compared with what he had inflicted ”* 
(Genesis, with a revised Version and Notes, p. 25; 

N. Y. 1868). H 


2. The father of Noah (Gen. v. 25-31; 1 Chr. £. 
3). Chrysostom (Sem. ix. in Gen. and Hom. xxi. 
in Gen.), perhaps thinking of the character of the 
other Lamech, speaks of this as an unrighteous 
man, thongh moved by a divine impulse to give a 
pruphetic name to his son. Buttmann and others, 
observing that the names of Lamech and Enoch 
are found in the list of Seth's, as well as in the 
list of Cain's family, infer that the two lists are 
merely different versions or recensions of one origi- 
nal list, — traces of two conflicting histories of the 
first human family. This theory is deservedly 
repudiated by Delitzsch on Gen. v. W. T. B. 


LAMENTATIONS. The Hebrew title of 


this book, Echah (12°S), is taken, like those of 
the five hooks of Moses, from the Hebrew word 
with which it opens, and which appears to have 
been almost a received formula for the commence- 
ment of a song of wailing (comp. 2 Sam. i. 19-27). 
The Septuagint translators found themselves obliged, 
as in the other cases referred to, to substitute some 
title more significant, and adopted @pijvos “lepeplou 


as the equivalent of Kinoth (mip,  lamenta- 


tions’), which they found in Jer. vii. 29, ix. 10, 
20; 2 Chr. xxxv. 25, and which had probably bees 
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applied familiarly, as it was afterwards by Jewish 
commentators, to the book itself. The Vulgate 
gives the Greek word and explains it (Thrent, td est, 
Lamentatwnes Jeremie Prophete). Luther and 
the A. V. have given the translation only, in 
Klaglieder and Lamentations respectively. 

The poems included in this collection appear in 
the Hebrew canon with no name attached to them, 
and there is no direct external evidence that they 
were written by the prophet Jeremiah earlier than 
the date given in the prefatory verse which appears 
in the Septuagint. bis represents, however, the 
established belief of the Jews after the completion 
of the canon. Josephus (Ant. x. 5, § 1) follows, 
as far as the question of authorship is concerned, 
in the same track, and the absence of any tradition 
or probable conjecture to the contrary, leaves the 
consensus of critics and commentators almost un- 
disturbed. An agreement so striking rests, as 
might be expected, on strong internal evidence. 
The poems belong unmistakably to the last days 
of the kingdom, or the commencement of the exile. 
They are written by one who speaks, with the 
vividness and intensity of an eye-witness, of the 
misery which he bewails. It might almost be 
enough to ask who else then living could have 
written with that union of strong passionate feeling 
and entire submission to Jehovah which charac- 
terizes both the Lamentations and the Prophecy of 
Jeremiah. ‘The evidences of identity are, however, 
stronger and more minute. In both we meet, once 
and again, with the picture of the  Viryin- 
daughter of Zion,’ sitting down in her shame and 
misery (Lam. i. 15, ii. 13; Jer. xiv. 17). In both 
there is the same vehement outpouring of sorrow. 
The prophet's eyes flow down with tears (Lam. i. 
16, ii. 11, iii. 48, 49; Jer. ix. 1, xiii. 17, xiv. 17). 
There is the same haunting feeling of being sur- 
rounded with fears and terrors on every side (Lam. 
ii. 22; Jer. vi. 25, xlvi. 5).¢ In both the worst of 
all the evils is the iniquity of the prophets and the 
priests (Lam, ii. 14, iv. 13; Jer. v. 30, 31, xiv. 13, 
14). The sufferer appeals for vengeance to the 
righteous Judge (Lam. iii. 64-66; Jer. xi. 20). 
Ue bids the rival nation that exulted in the fall of 
Jerusalem prepare for a like desolation (Lam. iv. 
21; Jer. xlix. J2). We can well understand, with 
all these instarces before us, how the scribes who 
compiled the Canon after the return from Babylon 
should have been led, even in the absence of external 
testimony, to assign to Jeremiah the authorship of 
the lamentations. 

Assuming this as sufficiently established, there 
come the questions —(1.) When, and on what 
occasion did he write it? (2.) In what relation 
did it stand to his other writings? (3.) What 
light does it throw on his personal history, or on 
that of the time in which he lived ? 

I. The earliest statement on this point is that 
of Josephus (Ant. x. 5,§ 1). He finds among the 
books which were extant in his own time the 
lamentations on the death of Josiah, which are 
mentioned in 2 Chr. xxxv. 25. As there are no 


@ © And it came to pass that after Israel was led 
captive and Jerusalem was laid waste, Jeremiah sat 
weeping, and lamented with this lamentation over 
Jerusalem, and said.”? 

&b The question whether all the five poems were by 
the same writer, has however been raised by Thentus, 
Die Klagelieder erklart: Vorbemerk., quoted 1n David- 
son’s Introd. to O. T., p. 888. 
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traces of any other poem of this kind in the later 
Jewish literature, it has been inferred, naturally 
enough, that he speaks of this. This opinion was 
maintained also by Jerome, and has been defended 
by some modern writers (Ussher, Dathe, Michaelis,¢ 
Notes to Lowth, Prel. xxii.; Calovius, Prolegom. 
ad Thren. ; De Wette, Linl. in das A. T., Klagl.). 
It does not appear, however, to rest on any better 
grounds than a hasty conjecture, arising from the 
reluctance of men to admit that any work by an 
inspired writer can have perished, or the arbitrary 
assumption (De Wette, 1 c.) that the same man 
could not, twice in his life, have been the spokes- 
man of a great national sorrow.e And against it 
we have to set (1) the tradition on the other side 
embodied in the preface of the Septuagint. (2) the 
contents of the book itself. Admitting that some 
of the calamities described in it may have been 
common to the invasions of Necho and Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we yet look in vain for a single word dis- 
tinctive of a funeral dirge over a devout and zealous 
reformer like Josiah, while we find, step by step, 
the closest possible likeness between the pictures of 
misery in the Lamentations and the events of the 
closing years of the reign of Zedekiah. The long 
siege had brought on the famine in which the 
young children fainted for hunger (Lam. ii. 11, 12, 
20, iv. 4,9; 2K. xxy. 3). The city was taken by 
storm (Lam. ii. 7, iv. 12; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 17). The 
Temple itself was polluted with the massacre of the 
priests who defended it (Lam. ii. 20, 21; 2 Chr. 
xxxvi. 17), and then destroyed (Lam. ii. 6; 2 Chr. 
xxxvi. 19). The fortresses and strongholds of 
Judah were thrown down. The anointed of the 
Lord, under whose shadow the remnant of the 
people might have hoped to live in safety, was 
taken prisoner (Lam. iv. 20; Jer. xxxix. 5). The 
chief of the people were carried into exile (J.am. i. 
5, i. 9; 2 K. xxv. 11). The bitterest grief was 
found in the malignant exultation of the Edomites 
(Lam. iv. 21; Ps. exxxvii. 7). Under the rule of 
the stranger the Sabbaths and solemn feasts were 
forgotten (Lam. i. 4, ii. 6), as they could hardly 
have been during the short period in whiclr Jerusa- 
lem was in the hands of the Egyptians. Unless 
we adopt the strained hypothesis that the whole 
poem is prophetic in the sense of being predictive, 
the writer seeing the future as if it were actually 
present, or the still wilder conjecture of Jarchi, that 
this was the roll which Jehviachin destroyed, and 
which was re-written by Baruch or Jeremiah 
(Carpzov, Introd. ad lib. V. T. iii. c. iv.), we are 
compelled to come to the conclusion that the cvin- 
cidence is not accidental, and to adopt the later, 
not the earlier of the dates. At what period after 
the capture of the city the prophet gave this utter- 
ance to his sorrow we can only conjecture, and the 
materials for doing 90 with any probability are Lut 
scanty. The local tradition, which pointed out a 
cavern in the neighborhood of Jerusalem as the 
refuge to which Jeremiah withdrew that he might 
write this book (Del Rio, Proleg. in Thren., 
quoted by Carpzov, /ntrod. t. c.), is as trustworthy 





¢ More detailed coincidences of words and phrases 
are given by Kell (quoting from Pareau) in his Kini. 
in das A. T. § 129, 

d Michaelis and Dathe, however, afterwards aban 
doned this hypothesis, and adopted that of the later 
date. 

e The argument that ili. 27 implies the youth of the 
writer, hardly needs to be confuted. 
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sa most of the other legends of the time of Helena. 
The ingenuity which aims at attaching each indi- 
vidual poem to some definite event in the prophet’s 
life, is for the most part simply wasted. He may 
have written it immediately after the attack was 
over, or when he was with Gedaliah at Mizpeh, or 
when he was with his countrymen at Tahpanhies. 

If. It is well, however, to be reminded by these 
conjectures that we have before us, not a book in 
five chaptera, but five separate poems, each com- 
plete in itself, each having a distinct subject, yet 
brought at the same time under a plan which in- 
cludes them all. It is clear, before entering on 
any other characteristics, that we find, in full pre- 
dominance, that strong personal emotion which 
minyled itself, in greater or less measure, with the 
whole prophetic work of Jeremiah. ‘There is here 
no “word of Jehovah,’’ no direct message to a sin- 
ful people. The man speaks out of the fullness of 
his heart, and though a higher Spirit than his own 
helps him to give utterance to his sorrows, it is yet 
the language of a sufferer rather than of a teacher. 
There is this measure of truth in the technical 
classification which placed the Lamentations among 
the Hagiographa of the Hebrew Canon, in the 
feeling which led the rabbinic writers (Kimchi, 
Pref. in Psalm.) to say that they and the other 
books of that group, were written indeed by the 
help of the Holy Spirit, but not witb the special 
gift of prophecy. 

Other differences between the two books that 
bear the prophet’s name grew out of this. Here 
there is more attention to form, more elaboration. 
The rhythm is more uniform than in the prophecies. 
A complicated alphabetic structure pervades nearly 
the whole book. It will be remembered that this 
acrostic form of writing was not peculiar to Jere- 
miah. Whatever its origin, whether it had been 
adopted as a help to the memory, and so fitted 
especially for didactic poems, or for such as were 
to be sung by great bodies of people (Lowth, Prel. 
xxil.),? it had been a@ received, und it would seem 
popular, framework for poems of very different 
characterg, and extending probably over a consid- 
erable period of time. The 11th Psalm is the 
great monument which forces itself upon our notice ; 
but it is found also in the 25th, 34th. 37th, 111th, 
112th, 145th — and in the singularly beautiful frag- 
ment appended to the book of Proverbs (Prov. xxxi. 
10-31). Traces of it, as if the work had been left 
half-tinished (De Wette, Psalmen, ad loc.) appear 
in the 9th and 10th. In the Lamentations (con- 
fining ourselves for the present to the structure) we 
meet with some remarkable peculiarities. 


@ Pareau (quoted by De Wette, /.c.) connects the 
poems in the life as follows: — 

C. I. During the siege (Jer. xxxvil. 5). 

C. II. After the destruction of the Temple. 

C. ILI. At the tine of Jeremiah's imprisonment in 
the dungeon (Jer. xxxviii. 6, with Lai. iii. 55). 

C. IV. After the capture of Zedekiah. 

C. V. After the destruction, luter than ec. fi. 

b De Wette maintains (Comment. ther die Psalm. 
p. 55) that this acrostic form of writing was the out- 
growth ofa feeble and degenerate age dwelling on the 
outer structure of poetry when the soul had departed. 
His judgment as to the origin and character of the 
alphabetic form is shared by Ewald (Poet. Bich. }. p. 
140). It is hard, however, to reconcile this estimate 
with the impression made on us by such Psalms as 
the 25th and 34th ; and Ewald himeelf, in his transla- 
tion of the Alphabetic Psaims and the Lamentations, 

100 
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(1.) Ch. L, ii., and iv. contain 22 verses each, 
arranved in alphabetic order, each verse falling inte 
three nearly balanced clauses (Ewald, Poet. Biich. 
p. 147); ii. 19 forms an exception as having a 
fourth clause, the result of an interpolation, as if 
the writer had shaken off for a moment the restraint 
of his self-imposed law. Possibly the inversion of 
the usual order of Y and 5 in ch. ii., iii., iv, may 
have arisen from a like forgetfulness. Grotius, ad 


loc., explains it on the assumption that here Jere- 
miah followed the order of the Chaldean alphabet.¢ 


(2.) Ch. iti. contains three short verses under 
each letter of the alphabet, the initial letter being 
three times repeated. 


(3.) Ch. y. contains the same number of verses 
as ch. L., ii., iv., but without the alphabetic order. 
The thought suggests itself that the earnestness 
of the prayer with which the book closes may have 
carried the writer beyond the limits within which 
he had previously confined himself; but the con- 
jecture (of Ewald) that we have here, as in Ps. ix. 
and x., the rough draught of what was intended to 
have been finished afterwards in the same manner 
as the others, is at least a probable one. 

ILI. The power of entering into the spirit and 
meaning of poems such as these depends on two 
distinct conditions. We must seek to see, as with 
our own eyes, the desolation, nnisery, confusion, 
which came before those of the »rophet. We must 
endeavor also to feel as he felt when he looked on 
them. And the last is the more difticult of the two. 
Jeremiah was not merely a patriot-poet, weeping 
over the ruin of his country. He was a prophet 
who had seen all this coming, and had foretold it 
as inevitable. He had urved submission to the 
Chaldeans as the only mode of diminishing the 
terrors of that ‘day of the Lord.” And now 
the Chaldwans were come, irritated by the perfidy 
and rebellion of the king and princes of Judah; and 
the actual horrors that he saw, surpassed, though 
he had predicted them, all that he had been able 
to imagine. All feeling of exultation in which, as 
mere prophet of evil, he might have indulged at 
the fulfillment of his forebodings, was swallowed up 
in deep overwhelming sorrow. Yet sorrow, not less 
than other emotions, works on men according to 
their characters, and a man with Jeremiah's gifts 
of utterance could not sit down in the mere silence 
and stupor of a hopeless grief. He was compelled 
to give expression to that which was devouring his 
heart and the heart of his people. ‘The act itself 
was a relief to him. It led him on (as will be seen 
hereafter) to a calmer and serener state. It revived 





has shown how compatible such a atructure is wien 
the hizhest energy and beauty. With some of these, 
too, it must be added, the assignment of a later date 
than the time of David rests on the foregone conclusion 
that the acrostic structure ia itself a proof of it. 
(Comp. Delitzsch, Commmentar tiber den Psalter, on Ps. 
ix., x.). De Wette however allows, condescendingly, 
that the Lamentations, in spite of their degenerate 
taste, “have some merit in their way” (‘sind zwar 
in ihrer Art von einizen Werthe ’’). 

¢ Similar anomalies occur in Ps. xxxvii., and have 
received a like explanation (De Wette, Ps. p. 67). It 
is however a mere hypothesis that the Chaldmwan 
alphabet differed in this respect from the Hebrew; 
nor is it easy to see why Jeremiah should have chosen 
the Hebrew order for one poem, and the Chaldean for 
the other three. 
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the faith and hope which had been nearly crushed ' whole peem. 


out. 
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That which haunts the prophet's 
mind is the solitude in which he finds himeelf. 


It has to be remembered too, that in thus speak- ee that was * princess among the nations" (1) 


ing he was dving that which many must have 
looked for from him, and so meeting at once their 
expectations and their wanta. Other prophets and 
poets had made themselves the spokesmen of the 
nation's feelings on the death of kings and heroes. 
The party that continued faithful to the policy and 
principles of Josiah remembered how the prophet 
had lamented over his death. The lamentations 
of that period (though they are lost to us) had 
been accepted as a great national dirge. Was he 
to be silent now that a more terrible calamity had 
fallen upon the people? Did not the exiles in 
Babylon need this form of consolation? Does not 
the appearance of this book in their Canon of 
Sacred writings, after their return from exile, indi- 
cate that during their captivity they had found that 
consolation in it? 

The choice of a structure so artificial as that 
which has been described above, may at first sight 
appear inconsistent with the deep intense sorrow of 
which it claims to be the utterance. Some wilder 
less measured rhythm would seem to us to have 
been a fitter form: of expression. It would belong, 
however, to a very shallow and hasty criticism to 
pass this judgment. A man true to the gift he 
has received will welcome the discipline of self- 
imposed rules for deep sorrow as well as for other 
strong emotions. In proportion as he is afraid of 
being carried away by the strong current of feeling, 
will he be anxious to make the laws more dittcult, 
the discipline more effectual. Something of this 
kind is traceable in the fact that so many of the 
master-minds of European literature have chosen, 
as the fit vehicle for their deepest, tenderest, must 
impassioned thoughts, the complicated structure 
of the sonnet; in Dante's selection of the terza 
rima for his vision of the unseen world. What the 
sonnet was to Petrarch and to Milton, that the 
alphabetic verse-system was to the writers of Jere- 
miah’s time, the most difficult among the recognized 
forms of poetry, and yet one in which (assuming 
the earlier date of some of the Psalms above referred 
to) some of the noblest thoughts of that poetry had 
been uttered. We need not wonder that he should 
have employed it as fitter than any other for the 
purpose for which he used it. If these Lamenta- 
tions were intended to assuage the bitterness of the 
Babylonian exile, there was, besides this, the sub- 
sidiary advantage that it supplied the memory with 
an artificial help. Hymns and poems of this kind, 
once learnt, are not easily forgotten, and the cir- 
cumstances of the captives made it then, more than 
ever, necessary that they should have this help 
afforded them.@ 

An examination of the five poems will enable us 
to judge how far each stands by itself, how far they 
are connected as parts forming a whole. We must 
deal with them as they are, not forcing our own 
meanings into them; looking on them not as 
prophetic, or didactic, or historical, but simply as 
lamentations, exhibiting, like other elegies, the dif- 
ferent phases of a pervading sorrow. 

I. The opening verse strikes the key-note of the 


@ The reappearance of this structure in the later 
literature of the East is not without interest. Alpha- 
betic poems are found among the hymns of Ephraem 
Byrus (Assemani, Bibi. Orient. iii. p. 68) and other 
writers ; sometimes, as in the case of Ebed-jesus, with 


sits (like the JUD.RA CAPTA of the Koman medals) 
“ solitary,’ “as a widow.”’ Her “lovers” (the 
nations with whom she had been allied) hold aloof 
from her (2). ‘lhe heathen are entered into the 
sanctuary, and mock at her Sabbaths (7, 10). 
Atter the manner so characteristic of Hebrew poetry, 
the personality of the writer now recedes and now 


ladvances, and blends by hardly perceptible transi- 


tions with that of the city which he personifies, and 
with which he, as it were, identifies himself. At 
one time, it is the daughter of Zion that asks “ Is 
it nothing to you, all ye that pasa by?’ (12). At 
another, it is the prophet who looks on her, and 
portrays her as ‘spreading forth her hands, and 
there is none to comfort ber’? (17). Mingling with 
this outburst of sorrow there are two thouchts 
characteristic both of the man and the time. ‘The 
calamities which the nation suffers are the conse- 
quences of its sins. ‘There must be the confession 
of those sins: * ‘he Lord is righteous, for I have 
rebelled against His commandment" (18). There 
is also, at any rate, this gleam of consolation, that 
Judah is not alone in her sufferings. ‘Those who 
have exulted in her destruction shall drink of the 
same cup. ‘They shall be like unto her in the day 
that the Lord shall call (21). 

If. As the solitude of the city was the suljject 
of the first lamentation, so the destruction that 
had laid it waste is that which is most conspicuous 
in the second. Jehovah had thrown down in his 
wrath the strongholds of the daughter of Judah 
(2). The rampart and the wall lament together 
(8). The walls of the palace are given up into the 
hand of the enemy (7). The breach is great as if 
made by the inrushing of the sea (13). With this 
there had been united all the horrors of the famine 
and the assault: young children fainting for bunger 
in the top of every street (19); women eating their 
own children, and so fulfilling the curse of Deut. 
xxviil. 563 (20); the priest and the prophet slain in 
the sanctuary of the Lord (eid.). Added to all this, 
there was the remembrance of that which had teen 
all along the great trial of Jeremiah’s life, against 
which he had to wage continual war. The prophets 
of Jerusalem had seen vain and foolish things, false 
burdens, and causes of banishment (14). A rizhteous 
judgment had fallen on them. The prophcts found 
no vision of Jehovah (9). The king and the princes 
who had listened to them were captive among the 
Gentiles. 

Ill. The difference in the structure of this poem 
which has been already noticed, indicates a corre- 
sponding difference in its substance. In the two 
preceding poems, Jeremiah had spoken of the misery 
and destruction of Jerusalem. In the third he 
speaks chiefly, though not exclusively, of his own. 
He himself is the man that has seen affliction (1), 
who has been brought into darkness and not into 
light (2). He looks back upon the long life of 
suffering which he has been called on to endore, 
the scorn and derision of the people, the bitterness 
as of one drunken with wormwood (14, 15). But 
that experience was not one which had ended in 





a much more complicated plan than any of the 0. Tf. 
poems of this type (rbid. iii. p. 828), and these chiefly 
in hymns to be sung by boys at solemn festivals, of 
in confessions of faith which were meant for theiz 
instruction. 
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Here, as in the prophecies, | It obviously indicates either a deliberate alandon- 


we find a Gospel for the weary and heavy-laden, a| ment of the alphabetic structure, or the untinished 


trust not to be shaken, in the mercy and righteous- character of the concluding elegy. 


ness of Jehovah. ‘The mercies of the Lord are new | 
every morning (22, 23). He is good to them that | 
wait for Him (25). And the retrospect of that! 


The title pre- 
| fixed in the Vulgate, “ Orato Jeremie Prophete,” 
points to one marked characteristic which may have 
occasioned this difference. There are signs also of 


sharp showed him that it all formed, a later date than that of the preceding poems. 
part of the discipline which was intended to lead | Though the horrors of the famine are ineffaceable, 


him on to a higher biessedness. 


It was good for a| yet that which he has before him is rather the con- 


man to bear the yoke in his youth, good that hei tinued protracted suffering of the rule of the Chal- 


With | 
indi- 


should both hope and quietly wait (26, 27). 
this, equally characteristic of the prophet's 


viduality, there is the protest against the wrong! people of Jehovah (8). 


which had been or might hereafter be committed 
by rulers and princes (34-36), the confession that 
all that had come on him and his people was but 
@ righteous retribution, to be accepted humbly, 
with searchings of heart, and repentance (39-42). 
The closing verses may refer to that special epoch 
in the prophet's life when his own sufferings had 
been sharpest (53-56), and the cruelties of his 
enemies most triumphant. If 80, we can enter 
more fully, remembering this, into the thanksgiving 
with which he acknowledges the help, deliverance, 
redemption, which he had received from God (57, 
58). And feeling sure that, at some time or other, 
there would be fur him a yet higher lesson, we can 
enter with some measure of sympathy, even into 
the terrible earnestness of his appeal from the un- 
just judgment of carth to the righteous Judve, into 
his cry for a retribution without which it seemed 
to him that the Eternal Righteousness would fail 
(64-66). 

IV. It might seem, at first, as if the fourth poem 
did but reproduce the pictures and the thoughts 
of the first and second. There come before us, once 
again, the famine, the misery, the desolation, that 
had fallen on the holy city, making all faces gather 
blackness. One new element in the picture is found 
in the contrast between the past glory of the con- 
secrated families of the kingly and priestly stocks 
(Nazarites in A. V.) and their later misery and 
shame. Some changes there are, however, not witl- 
out interest in their relation to the poet's own life 
and to the history of his time. All the facts gain 
a new significance by being seen in the light of the 
personal experience of the third poem. ‘The decla- 
ration that all this had eome “for the sins of the 
prophets and the iniquities of the priests,"’ is clearer 
and sharper than before (13). ‘There is the giving 
up of the last hope which Jeremiah had cherished, 
when he urged on Zedekiah the wisdom of submis- 
sion to the Chaldicans (20). The closing words 
indicate the strength of that feeling against the 
Edomites which lasted all through the Captivity ¢ 
(21, 22). She, the daughter of dom, had rejoiced 
in the fall of her rival, and had pressed on the 
work of destruction. But for her too there was the 
doom of being drunken with the cup of the Lord's 
wrath. For the daughter of Zion there was hope 
of pardon, when discipline should have done its 
work and the punishment of her iniquity should be 
accomplished. 

V. One great difference in the fifth and last 
section of the poem has been already pointed out. 


@ Comp. with this Obad. ver. 10, and Ps. cxxxvil. 7. 

6 The Vulgate imports into this verse also the 
thought of a shameful infamy. It must. be remem- 
bered, however, that the literal meaning conveyed to 
the mind of an Israelite one of the lowest offices of 
elave-labor (comp. Judg. xvi. 21). 


deans. ‘The mountain of Zion is desolate, and the 
foxes walk on it (18). Shaves have ruled over the 
Women have been sub- 
jected to intolerable outrages (11). The young 
men have been taken to grind,® and the children 
have fallen under the wood (13). But in this also, 
deep as might be the humiliation, there was hope, 
even as there had teen in the dark hours of the 
prophet’s own life. He and his people are sustained 
by the old thought which had been so fruitful of 
comfort to other prophets and pesalmists. The 
periods of suffering and struygle which seemed so 
long, were but as moments in the lifetime of the 
Eternal (19); and the thought of that etemity 
brought with it the hope that the purposes of love 
which had been declared so clearly should one day 
be fulfilled. The last words of this lamentation 
are those which have risen so often from broken 
and contrite hearts, “ ‘Turn thou us, Q Lord, and 
we shall he turned. Renew our days as of old” 
(21). That which had begun with wailing and 
weeping ends (following Ewald’s and Michaelis‘s 
tranalation) with the question of hope, “ Wilt thou 
utterly reject us? Wilt thou be very wroth against 
us ? ge 

There are perhaps few portions of the O. T. 
which appear to have done the work they were 
meant to do more eftectually than this. It has 
presented but scanty materials for the systenws and 
controversies of theology. It has supplied thousands 
with the fullest utterance for their sorrows in the 
critical periods of national or individual suffering. 
We may well believe that it soothed the weary years 
of the Babylonian exile (comp. Zech. i. 6, with 
Lam. ii. 17). When they returned to their own 
land, and the desolation of Jerusalem was remem- 
bered as belonging only to the past, this was the 
book of remembrance. On the ninth day of the 
month of Ab (July), the Lamentations of Jeremiah 
were read, year by year, with fasting and weeping, 
to commemorate the misery out of which the people 
had been delivered. It has come to be connected 
with the thoughts of a later devastation, and its 
words enter, sometimes at least, into the prayers 
of the pilgrim Jews who meet at the “ place of 
wailing "to mourn over the departed glory of their 
city.c It enters largely into the nobly-constructed 
order of the Latin Church for the services of Pas- 
sion week (Brectar. Jtom, Feria Quinta. “In 
Cena Domini"). If it has been comparatively in 
the background in times when the study of Scrip- 
ture had passed into casuistry and speculation, it 
has come forward, once and again, in times of 
danger and suffering, as a messenger of peace, com- 
forting men, not after the fashion of the friends of 


c Is there any uniform practice in these devotions ? 
The writer hears from some Jews that the only prayers 
sald are those that would have been aaid. as the 
prayer of the day, elsewhere; from others, that the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah are frequently employed. 
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Job, with formal moralizings, but by enabling them 
to express themselves, leading them to feel that 
they might give utterance to the deepest and sad- 
dest feelings by which they were overwhelmed. It 
is striking, as we cast our eye over the list of writers 
who have treated specially of the book, to notice 
how many must have passed through scenes of trial 
not unlike in kind to that of which the Lamenta- 
tions speak. The book remains to do its work for 
any future generation that may be exposed to anal- 
ogous calamities. 

A few facts connected with the external history 
of the book remain to be stated. The position 
which it has occupied in the canon of the O. T. has 
varied from time to time. In the received Hebrew 
arrangement it is placed among the Kethubim or 
Hagiographa, between Ruth and Koheleth (Eccle- 
siastes). In that adopted for synagogue use, and 
reproduced in some editions, as in the Bomberg 
Bible of 1521, it stands among the five Afegilloth 
after the books of Moses. The LXX. group the 
writings connected with the name of Jeremiah 
together, but the Book of Baruch comes between the 
prophecy and the I.amentation. On the hypothesis 
of some writers that Jer. lii. was originally the 
introduction to the poem, and not the conclusion 
of the prophecy, and that the preface of the LAX. 
(which is not found either in the Hebrew, or in 
the Targum of Jonathan) was inserted to diminish 
the abruptness occasioned by this separation of the 
book from that with which it had been originally 
connected, it would follow that the arrangement 
of the Vulg. and the A. V. corresponds more closely 
than any other to that which we must look on as 
the original one. 

Literature.—Theodoret, Opp. ii. p. 286; Jerome, 
Opp. v. 165. Special Commentaries by Calvin 
(Prol. in Thren.); Bullinger (Tigur. 1575); Peter 
Martyr (Tigur. 1629); Q&colampadius (Argent. 
1558); Zuinglius (Tigur. 1544); Maldonatus ; 
Pareau (Threni Jeremie, Lugd. Bat. 1790); Tar- 
novius (1624); Kalkar [Lamentationes crit. et 
exeget. illustrate] (1836); Neumann (Jeremias wu. 
Klagelieder, 1858). ‘Translated by Ewald, in Poet. 
Bich. part 1. [Dichter des Alten Bundes, i. 821- 
348, 3¢ Ausg. Gutt. 1866]. E. H. P. 

* Some find a reference to Lamentations in 2 
Chr. xxxv. 25: ‘* And Jeremiah lamented for Josiah ; 
and all the singing men and the singing women 
spake of Josiah in their lamentations to this day, 
and made them an ordinance in Israel: and behold, 
they are written in the Lamentations.” Jerome 
(Comm. ad Sach. xii. 11) went so far as to main- 
tain that the death of Josiah forms the proper sub- 
ject of the entire book. See also Jos. Ant. x. 5, 
§ 1. But the contents of Lamentations utterly for- 
bid this supposition. It is evident from the above 
passage that a collection of elegies on the death of 
this king existed at the time when Chronicles was 
written; and among them it no doubt contained 
some composed by Jeremiah. But it is impossible 
to identify them with any part of our present 
Lamentations. They belonged in all probability to 
songs of Jeremiah, which like various other books 
cited in Chronicles, were not received into the Jew- 
ish Canon, and have perished. See Bleek, Linl. in 
das A. Test. p. 504. 

Some critics, as already stated, assign a low rank 
to the poetry of this book in comparison with other 
Hebrew poetry. It has been decried as artificial, 
overwrought, without vigor of imagination or style. 
Against this view we may oppose the authority of so 
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eminent a critic and scholar as the late Dean Ma 
man. “Never,” he says (History of the Jews, i 
446), “was ruined city lamented in language w 
exquisitely pathetic. Jerusalem is, as it were, per- 
sonified, and bewailed with the passionate sorrow of 
private and domestic attachment; while the more 
general pictures of the famine, common snisery of 
every rank and age and sex, all the desolation, the 
carnage, the violation, the dragging away into 
captivity, the remembrance of former glories, of 
the gorgeous ceremonies, and of the glad festivals, 
the awful sense of the Divine wrath, heightening 
the present calamities, are successively drawn with 
all the life and reality of an eye-witness.” In 
illustration of this statement he presents in English 
several extracts from these elegies, which as an ex- 
preasion of the thoughts and spirit of the original are 
remarkably faithful. We cannot forbear citing here 
one of these translations for the gratification of the 
reader. Itis taken from the last chapter (v. 1 ff): 


‘€ Remember, Lord, what hath befallen, 
Look down on our reproach : 


Our heritage is given to strangers, 
Our home to foreigners. 

Our water have we drank for money, 
Our fuel hath its price. 


€ We stretch our hands to Egypt, 

To Agsyria for our bread, 

At our life's risk we gain our food, 
From the sword of desert. robbers. 

Our skins are Jike an oven, parched 
By the fierce heat of famine. 

Matrons in Zion have they ravished, 
Virgins in Judah’s cities. 


* Princes were hung up by the hand, 
And age had no respect. 
Young men are grinding at the mill, 
Boys faint ’neath loads of wood. 
The elders from the gate have ceased, 
The young men from their music. 


* The crown js fallen from our head, 
Woe! woe! that we have sinned. 
*Tis therefore that our hearts are faint, 
Therefore our eyes are dim, 
For Zion’s mountain desolate ; 
The foxes walk on it.’? H. 
®@ Literature. —In addition to the works re- 
ferred to above, the following may be noted: C. B. 
Michaelis, notes, in the Uberiores Adnot. tn 
Hagiogr. V. T. Jabros by J. H. Michaelis and 
others, vol. ii. (17380). J. G. Lessing, Ovss. in 
Tristia Jerem., Lips. 1770. J. G. Bermel, Alrg- 
gesdnge tibers, mit Anmerkungen, uw. mil einer 
Vorrede von Herder, Weimar, 1781. J. F. Schleus- 
ner, Cure crit. et exeg. in Threnos Jerem., in 
Eichhorn’s Repert. (1783), xii. 1-67. G. A. Hor- 
rer, Neue Bearbeitung d. Klaggesange, Halle, 
1784. Benj. Blayney, Jerem. and Lam., New 
Transl, with Notes, Oxf., 1784, 3d ed. Lond. 1836. 
A. Wolfssohn and J. Liwe, Die Klagelieder mus 
deutscher Uebersetzung u. hebr. Comm., Bert 
1788 (the introd. and comm. by Lowe). J. Hamon, 
Comm. sur les Lam. de Jérémie, Paris, 1790. J- 
D. Michaelis, Obss. philol. et crit. in Jerem. Vate- 
cinia et Threnos, s/-didit et auxit J. F. Schleusner, 
Gotting. 1793. J. K. Volborth, Klnggesimye aus 
Neue iibers., Celle, 1795. T. A. Dereser, Die 
Klagelicder u. Baruch, aus d. Hebr. uw. Grieck. 
tibers. wu. erklart, Frankf. a. M. 1809. J. M. Hart- 
mann, Klaglieder tibersetzt, in Justis Blumen 
althebr. Dichtkunst, Gieseen, 1809, ii. 517 ff. C. A- 
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Bjorn, Threnos Jerem. ef Vaticin. Nahumi metrice 
reddidit, Notisque illustravit, Haunie, 1814. Geo. 
Riegler, Klagelieder metrisch iibers., Erlang. 1814. 
C. P. Conz, Die Kligelieder, in E. G. Bengel’s 
Archiv f. d. Theol. (1821), iv. 146-66, 874-428. 
E. F. C. Rosenmiiller, Lat. trans. and notes, in his 
Scholia in V. T., pars viii. vol. ii. (1827). F. W. 
Goldwitzer, Die Kligelieder ibers., mit d. LXX. 
ud. Vulyata verglichen, nebst krit. Anmerkk., 
Sulzb. 1828. K. W. Wiedenfeld, Xlagelieder, neu 
bers. u. erliutert, Elberf. 1830. Maurer, notes, 
in his Comm. gram. crit. in V. T. (1835), i. 691- 
708. G. R. Noyes, transl. and notes, in his Hebrew 
Prophets, vo). ii. Boston, 1837, 8d ed. 1866. E. 
Henderson, Jerem. and Lam. translated, with «a 
Comm., Lond. 1851, reprinted Andover, 1868. A. 
Hetzel, Die Klagelieder in teutsche Liederfurm 
dbertrager, mit erkl. Anmm., 1854. O. Thenius, 
Die Klagelieder erklirt (with a transl.), Leipz. 
1855 (Lief. xvi. of the Kurzgef. exeg. Hundb, zum 
A. Test.). J. G. Vaihinger, Spriiche u. Klaglieder, 
metr. tbers. «. erkidrt, Stuttg. 1857 (Bd. iii. of his 
Die dicht. Schriften des A. Bundes). W. Engel- 
hardt, Die Klagelieder Jerem. dbers. u. ausyelegt, 
Leipz. 1867. C. W. E. Niigelsbach, Der Proph. 
Jeremia u. die Klagelieder, Bielefeld, 1868 (Theil 
xv. of Lange’s Libelwerk). Other translations 
which deserve mention here, but which embrace 
either the poetical books or the whole of the Old 
Testament, are those of Vathe, De Wette, Cahen, 
Meier, and H. A. Perret-Gentil (£0 Svinte Bible, 
Paris, 1866, publ. by the Suciete biblique protestunte 
de Paris). 

The article Lameantulions in Kitto's Cycl. of 
Bibl. Lit., 3d ed., by Emanuel Deutech of the 
British Museum, is particularly good. A. 

LAMP. 1. That part of the golden candle- 
stick belonging to the l'abernacle which bore the 
light; aleo of each of the ten candlesticks placed by 
Solomon in the Temple before the Holy of Holies 
(Ex. xxv. 37; 1K. vii. 49; 2 Chr. iv. 20, xiii. 11; 
Zech. iv. 2). ‘The lamps were lighted every evening, 
and cleansed every wnorning (Ex. xxx. 7, 8; Reland, 
Ant. Hebr. i. v. 9, and vii. 8). The primary sense 
of light (Gen. xv. 17) gives rise to frequent meta- 
phorical usages, indicating life, welfare, guidance, 
ase. g.2 Sam. xxi. 17; Ps. cxix. 105; Prov. vi. 
23, xiii. 9. 

2. A torch or flambeau, such as was carried by 
the soldiers of Gideon (Judg. vii. 16, 20; comp. 
xv. 4). See vol. i. p. 695, note. 

3. In N. T. Aauwddes is in A. V., Acts xx. 8, 
‘lights; in John xviii. 3, “ torches;’’ in Matt. 
xxv. 1, Rev. iv. 5, ‘ lampe.”’ 

Herodotus, speaking of Egyptian lamps used at 
@ festival, describes them as vessels filled with salt 

and olive oil, with 

floating wicks, but 

does not mention the 

material of the ves- 

eels (Herod. ii. 62; 

Wilkinson, Ane. hy. 

Abridy. i. 298, ii. 

Egyptian Lem e use of lamps 

. fed with oil at mar- 

riege processions is alluded to in the parable of the 
ten virgins (Matt. xxv. 1). 





@ “Y3, once “)S3 (2 Sam. xxii. 29), from “VD, 
® to shiue,” Ges. p. 867: Avxvos: lucerna. 
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Modern Egyptian lamps consist of small glass 
vesselg with a tube at the bottom containing a 
cotton-wick twisted round a piece of straw. Some 
water is poured in first, and then oil. (The en- 
graving also illustrates the conical wooden receptacle, 
which serves to protect the flame from the wind.] 
For night-travelling, 
a lantern composed of 
waxed cloth strained 
over a sort of cylinder 
of wire-rings, and a 
top and bottom of per- 
forated copper. This 
would, in form at least, 
answer to the lamps 
within pitchers of - 
Gideon. [It may also, 
possibly, correspond 
with the lamps re- 
ferred to in the parable 
of the ten virgins.] On occasions of marriage the 
street or quarter where the bridegroom lives is 





Egyptian Lamp. 





illuminated with lamps suspended from cords drawn 
acroes. Sometimes the bridegroom is accompanied 
to a mosque by men bearing flambeaux, consisting 
of frames of iron fixed on staves, and filled with burn- 
ing wood; and on his return, by others bearing 
frames with many lamps suspended from them 
(Lane, Mod. Eg. i. 202, 215, 224, 225, 230; Aire. 


Poole, Englishw. in £g. iii. 131). H. W. P 


LANCET. This word is found in 1 K. xviil. 
28 only. The Hebrew term is Rumach, which is 
elsewhere rendered, and appears to mean a javelin, 
or light spear. [See Arms, vol. i. 160 a.) In the 
original edition of the A. V. (1611) this meaning 
is preserved, the word being ‘ lancers.”’ 


* LAND-MARK. ([Fievp.] 


* LANES. The Greek word (pin) so reu- 
dered occurs in Luke xiv. 21, Matt. vi. 12, and 
Acts ix. 11, and xii. 10. It vriyinally meant “a 
rushing,’’ and then a “line of direction,”’ or ‘ cur- 
rent,’ and occasionally in later Greek and the N. 
T., a place where the current of people flows 
along, i. ¢. a ‘street.’ It denoted especially a 
‘narrow street '’ (see Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 404), 
where, as in Luke xiv. 21, the poorer class of people 
would be found. R. D. C. R. 
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* LANGUAGE OF THE NEW TES- | John i. 43, Knoas; Acts i. 19, *AxeASaud; 1 Cor 


TAMENT. 


The subject of this article is not | xvi. 22, 


&0d;—-to which add the words 


the language used by the writers of the New Testa- | Sai, paBBourl, peoolas, xacxa, and proper 


ment (see NEw TESTAMENT, IV.), but the lan- 
guage of its speaker's, the actual language of the 
discourses and conversations which stand reported 
in the Greek of the New Testament. 

On the question, What was the prevailing lan- 
guage of Palestine in the ime of our Saviour? 
there has been great difference of opinion and much 
earnest controversy. Some have maintained that 
the mass of the people spoke Aramaic only: others 
that they spoke Greek only; and yet others that 
they were acquainted with both languaves, and 
could use this or that at pleasure. ‘To understand 
the merits of the case, the simplest way will be to 
‘ake up each of the two languages in question, and 
trace the indications of its use among the |’alestine- 
-ews of the first century. 

We begin then with THE ARAMAIC (the Jewish- 
Aramaic or Chaldee, in distinction from the 
Christian-Aramaic or Syriac, dialect). It is not 
unlikely that the long intercourse, friendly and 
hustile, between the Kingdom of Israel and _ its 
Aramean neighbors on the north, especially the 
Syrians of Damascus, may have produced some 
effect on the languaye of the northern Israelites. 
].ut the effect must have been much greater when 
tle Kingdom of Israel was overthrown by the 
. ssyrians, the higher classes carried into other 
1. aids, and their places filled by importations from 
tr.bes of Aramean speech. In the siege of Jeru- 
salem by the Assyrians, a few years later, it appears 
from the proposal of the Jewish chiefs to Rabsha- 
keh (2 K. xviii. 26) that the Aramean language 
was understood by the leading men of the city, 
though unintelligible to the people at large. The 
course of events during the next century must 
have added to the intluence of the Aramaic in 
southern Palestine, until at length the conquest by 
Nebuchadnezzar and the Babylonian Captivity gave 
it a decided preponderance. Surrounded for two 
generations by speakers of Aramaic, the Judsean 
exiles could not fail to acquire that language. It 
may be presumed that many, perhaps most of them, 
still kept up the use of Hebrew in their intercourse 
with one another; but some, doubtless, forgot it 
altogether. After the return to their own land, 
the Aramaic was still required for communication 
with many brethren out of Palestine or in it, and 
with the officers or agents of the Persian govern- 
ment, which seems to have made this the official 
language for the provinces between the Tigris and 
the Mediterranean (comp. Ezra iv. 7,8). The prog- 
ress of the change which made the Hebrew a dead 
language, and put the Aramaic in its place as a 
living one, cannot be distinctly traced for want of 
literary monuments. But the result is certain: it 
was complete at the Christian era, and may have 
been so two or three centuries earlier. It is true 
that the New Testament in several passages speaks 
of the Hebrew as if still in use; but in some of 
these (John v. 2, xix. 13, 17) it is evident from the 
form of a word described as Hebrew (BnOeadd, 
TaBBaba, ToA-yoa), that the Aramaic is meant, 
the current language of the H[ebrew people. In 
many other cases, where words of the popular idiom 
are given in the N. T., but without being called 
Hebrew, they can only be explained from the 
Aramaic: thus Matt. v. 22, Sard; vi. 24 (Luke 
svi. 9, 13), papwvass xvi. 17, Bap "Iwva; Mark v. 
41, rars6d novus; Vii. 34, eppadd; xiv. 36, "ABBa; 


names beginning with Bar- (son). By Josephus, 
too, the name Hebrew is often used to denote the 
popular Aramaic; thus @3epa “red "’ (Aat. ii. 1, 
§ 1), xavalas “priests” (iii. 7, § 1), "Acapéd 
* Pentecost "” (iii. 10, § 6), ula» “ priest’s girdle’ 
(iii. 7, § 2), all of which he designates as Hebrew, 
are evidently Aramaic. 

That this Jewish-Aramaic was not confined to a 
fraction of the people, but was in general and 
familiar use among the Jews of Palestine in the 
first century, is proved by a variety of evidence, 
outside of the N. T. as well as in it. Josephus 
speaks of it repeatedly (B. J. pr. § 1, v. 6, § 3, v. 
9, § 2) as 4) wdrpios yAw@aooa, the tongue of the 
fathers and fatherland, or, as we should say, the 
mother-tongue, the native, vernacular idiom. As 
such he contrasts it with the Greek, which he 
describes (Ant. pr. § 2) as dAAo8arhy jyiv «al 
Eévns dtadéxrou curhOeray, “2 mode (of expres- 
sion) alien to us and belonging to a foreign 
language.” From Josephus we learn (2. J. v. 6. § 
3) that in the siege of Jerusalem, when the watch- 
man on the towers saw a heavy stone launched 
from the Roman catapults, he cried in the native 
tongue, “the missile is coming;"’ be would, of 
course. give warning in the language best under- 
stood by the citizens at large. Josephus himself, 
when sent by Titus to communicate with the Jews 
and persuade them to surrender, addressed the 
multitude in Hebrew (B. J. v. 9, § 2), which he 
would not have done, if the language had not been 
generally intelligible and acceptable. For further 
proof we might appeal to the Targums or Chaldee 
paraphrases of parts of the Old Testament, of 
which the oldest, that of the Pentateuch by 
Unkelos, was probably written not far from the 
time of Christ; but it is possible that these Tar- 
gums may have been composed, not for the Jews 
of Palestine, but for those of Babylonia and the 
adjacent countries; as Josephus states (8. J. pe. 
§ 1) that the first edition of his own History was 
composed in the native tongue (77 warpla) for the 
barbarians of the interior (rois &vw BapBdpois)- 
Of more weight as proof of a vernacular Aramaic 
in Palestine is the early existence of a Hebrew 
gospel (se. an Aramaic, or, as Jerome cails it, 
Syro-Chaldaic gospel, “ Chaldaico Syroque sermone 
conscriptum "’), commonly aseribed to the Apostle 
MATTHEW. Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, who 
flourished in the first half of the second eentury, 
speaks of such a book, and holds it for the compo- 
sition of the Apostle. He may have been mis- 
taken as to the authorship; but as to the existence 
of an Aramaic gospel at a very early period, there 
is no sufficient ground to discredit his testimony. 
It appears then that there was a body of people in 
Palestine during the first century to whom it 
seemed desirable to have the gospel in Aramaic, 
perhaps not solely as being more intelligible, but as 
recommended also by patriotic or sectarian feel- 
ing. 

Turning to the New Testament, we find it 
stated (Acts i. 19) that when the catastrophe of 
Judas became known to the inhabitants of Jerv- 
salem, the place where it occurred was called 
’"AxeAdaud, “ field of blood,’ a name clearly Ars- 
maic: and that it was called thus +7 idia 3uaAde 
Ty avray, “in their own dialect." This does 
not imply that the Aramaic belonged to the 
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inhabitants of Jerusalem exclusively, 80 as to be 
spoken by no other population; nor that it be- 
lunged to them as their only language, so that no 
other tongue was spoken in the city; but that it 
belonged to them more properly than any other 
tongue which might be spoken there, which could 
only be true of the native vernacular, 9 wdrpios 
yAsooa, A strong light is thrown on this whole 
subject by the account of Paul’s address to the 
people of the city (Acts xxi. 27 ff.). 
having been rescued by the chief captain from a 
mob who sought to kill him, was about to be taken 
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Damascus. Of this event there are three narratives 
(Acts ix., xxii., xxvi.); and here again it is worth 
noticing that among the parallel accounts only one 
(xxvi. 14) alludes to the fact that the language used 
was Hebrew. An able writer, who holds that 
Christ seldom spoke Hebrew, suggests that he used 
it on this occasion to keep his words from being 
understood by Paul's companions. But if these 
companions failed to hear or to understand the 


The Apostle, | voice (Acts ix. 7, xxii. 9), it is not safe in an event 


of this nature to infer their ignorance of the lan- 
guage. <And it is quite supposable that the use 


to the castle; but was allowed at his own request! of Hebrew here belonged to the verisimilitude of 


to address the multitude. 


« And when there was| the manifestation, Jeeus appearing to this new 


made a great silence, he spake unto them in the apostle not only with the form in which he was 


Hebrew tongue.’’ ‘“ And when they heard that he 
spake in the Hebrew tongue to them, they kept the 
more silence.’ (Acts xxi. 40, xxii. 2.) It is plain 
that he took them by surprise. If they did not 
know him for a native of the Greek city Tarsus, 
they had heard him charged with bringing Greeks 
into the Temple; and they expected him to use the 
Greek. When they found him speaking Aramaic, 
they showed by their greater attentiveness that they 
were not only surprised but gratified; not that a 
Greek address would have been unintelligible, and 
perhaps not on account of any prejudice against the 
language, but because the speaker, by adopting an 
idiom which was peculiarly their own, evinced his 
respect for their nationality, his sympathy with 
their feelings, and, as it were, made himself one 
of their number. 

Of our Lord himself it is expressly stated that 
on three occasions he made use of the Aramaic: 
when with the words raA:6a Koups he raised the 
daughter of Jairus (Mark v. 41); when with époa6d 
he opened the ears of the deaf man (Mark vii. 34): 
and when upon the cross, paraphrasiny the first 
words of Ps. xxii., he cried, @dwt, édwt, Aaua 
oaBaxdari (Mark xv. 34; in Matt. xxvii. 46, nal, 
HAL, Anuad caBayGay!). It is hardly supposable 
that among all his utterances recorded in the Wospels 
these three were the only ones for which he used 
the native idiom of the country. Yet it is not easy 
to say why out of a Jaryver series these alone should 
be given in the original form. In the last case it 
seems probable that the Aramaic words actually 
uttered by our Lord were given by the writer to 
explain how it was that some of the bystanders 
conceived him to be calling on Elias. As to the 
other two, it is noteworthy that they appear in only 
one of the Evangelists. The miracle wrought with 
the word éppaéd is found in Mark alone: the 
miracle wrought with raa:0d xovps is found in 
Luke also, but the words ascribed to our Lord (viii. 
54) are Greek, % wais, éyelpov, — showing how un- 
safe it is in other cases to conclude that he spoke 
Greek because he is not said to have spoken Ara- 
maic. It is not an unlikely supposition that in 
these two instances the narrative of Mark reflects 
the impressions of an individual, whose mind was 
peculiarly struck by the stupendous effect instantly 
following, and seemingly produced by, the utterance 
of one or two words, so that the very sound of the 
words became indelibly fixed in his memory. That 
the same subjective impression was not made in 
other cases of the same kind, or that being made 
it did not find its way with uniformity into the 
narrative, are both easily conceivable. There is 
however, yet another instance in which our Lord is 
expressly stated to have spoken Hebrew (Aramaic): 
In his appearance to Paul when journeying to 


known to the Twelve, but with the language in 
which he was accustomed to converse with them. 

The influence of THE GREEK in Palestine began 
with the conquest by Alexander. The country fell 
under the power of Macedonian rulers, the Ptolemies 
of Evypt, and afterwards the Seleucid of Syria, with 
whom Greek was the language of court and govern- 
ment. It was used for the official correspondence 
of the state; for laws and proclamations; for peti- 
tions addressed to the sovereign, and charters, righta, 
or patents granted by him. The administration 
of justice was conducted in it, at least so far as the 
hivher tribunals were concerned. At the same 
time commercial intercourse between the countries 
under Macedonian rule came into the hands of men 
who either spoke Greek as their native tongue or 
adopted it as the means of easiest and widest com- 
munication. Partly for purposes of trade and partly 
ag supports for Macedonian domination, colonial 
cities were planted in these regions, and settled by 
people who, if not all of Hellenic birth, had the 
Greek language and civilization and bore the name * 
of Greeks. Such influences were common to the 
countries about the eastern Mediterranean; aud 
their effect in all was to establish the Greek as the 
yreneral language of public life, of law, of trade, of 
literature, and of communication between men of 
different lands and races. It did not in general 
supplant the native idioms, as the Latin afterwards 
supplanted those of Gaul and Spain: it subsisted 
along with them, contracting but not swallowing 
up the sphere of their use. Its position and influ- 
euce may be compared with those possessed, though 
in a much inferior degree, by the French language 
in modern Europe. The sway of the Greek ex- 
tended to lands never conquered by Alexander. ‘To 
a language so capable, so highly cultivated, so 
widely diffused, so rich in literature and science, 
the Romans could not remain indifferent, especially 
when the regions where it prevailed became part of 
their empire. Long befure the Christian era a 
knowledge of Greek was an indispensable element 
in the training of an educated Koman. In the 
reign of the emperor Tiberius, under whom our 
Lord suffered, we are told (Val. Max. ii. 2, 3) that 
speeches in the Roman Senate were often made in 
Greek. ‘The efperor himself, acting as judge, fre- 
quently heard pleadings and made examinations in 
it (Dion. Cass. lvii. 15). Of the emperor Claudius, 
a few years later, it is said (Sueton. Cluud, 42) 
that he gave audience to Greek ambassadors speak- 
ing in their own tongue and made replies in the 
same language. 

The people of Palestine were subjected to Hel- 
lenizing influences of a special character. Their 
Seleucid rulers, not content with the natural opera- 
tion of circumstances, made strenuous effurte to 
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Impose upon them the Greek culture and religiun. | was highly valued in popular estimation (Jos. Ast. 
The great national reaction under the Maccabees, | xx. 11, § 2); and the number of scribes, lawyers, 
provoked by these efforts, was of no long duration. | etc., who possessed such knowledge was probably 


The Romans became masters of the country; and 
must have given new force to the Greek influences 
to which they had themselves yielded. It cannot 
be doubted that the Roman administration of state 
and justice in Palestine was conducted in the Greek, 
not the Latin, language. The first Herod, who 
reigned for many years under Roman supremacy, 
was manifestly partial to the Grceeks.- Cssarea, 
which he founded, and made, after Jerusalem, the 
greatest city in the land, was chiefly occupied by 
Greek inhabitants. Of many other cities in or near 
the Holy Land, we learn, mostly from incidental 
notices, that the population was wholly or partly 
Greek. Thus Gaza, Ascalon, Joppa, Ptolemais, 
Dora, as well as Caesarea, on the western sea-coast; 
Tiberias and Sebaste in the interior; and on the 
east and northeast, Hippos, Gadara, Scythopolis 
(or Bethshan), Pella, Gerasa, Philadelphia, and 
perhaps the remaining cities of the Decapolis. It 
is obvious that the Jews must have been powerfully 
affected by so many Greek communities established : 
near them and connected with them by manifold | 
political relations, —and especially the Jews of 
Galilee, surrounded as they were and pressed upon 
by such communities. 

While many Greeks were becoming settled in 
Palestine, Jews in yet larger numbers were leaving 
it to establish themselves in all the important places 
of the Grecian world. Without losing their nation- 
ality and religion, they gave up their Aramaic 
mother-tongue for the general language of the 
people round them. Had the Jews of Egypt re- 
tained the native idiom, the first translation of the 
Scriptures would probably have been made in 
Aramaic and not in Greek. Even Philo of Alex- 
andria, an older contemporary of our Lord, gives 
no evidence in his voluminous and learned writings 
of an acquaintance with either Hebrew or Aramaic. 
But these Jews of the dispersion frequently returned 
to their fatherland; they gathered in crowds to the 
great national festivals; and in personal communi- 
cation with their Palestinian kindred, did much to 
extend the use of their adopted language. In many 
cases they continued to reside in Palestine. Thus 
we hear (Acts vi. 9) of one or more synagogues of 
Libertines (Jewish freedmen from Italy), Cyrenians, 
Alexandrians, Cilicians, and peoples from western 
Asia Minor. That many would content themselves 
with their familiar Greek, as being sufficient for 
the ordinary purposes of communication, without 
taking the trouble to learn Aramaic, is a fact which 
can hardly be doubted. It is generally believed 
that the Hellenists, mentioned in Acts ix. 29 and 
(as converts to Christianity) in Acts vi. 1, were 
persons of this sort, — separated from those around 
them not by speaking Greek (for most others could 
do 80), but by speaking only Greek. The satisfac- 
tion which Paul gave by his use of Aramaic (Acts 
xxii. 2), makes it easy to understand how such 
persons, who being settled in Palestine disdained 
to acquire the native idiom, might be looked upon 
with coldness or disfavor as a class by themselves, 
especially if they showed, as may often have been 
the case, a weakened attachment to other features 
of the national life. [HI eLLENISTS.] 

The Greek version of the LXX. did much to 
make the Greek known and familiar to the Jews 
of Palestine. The original Hebrew was an object 
of scholastic study; a learned acquaintance with it 


not inconsiderable; but to the mass of the people 
the Hebrew Scriptures were a sealed book. Nor was 
there, so far as we know, prior to the Christian era, 
any Aramaic version. To the common man —the 
man of common education — if he had any knowl- 
edge of Greek, the most natural and easy way to gain 
a knowledge of the Scriptures was by reading the 
Greek translation. That such use was made of it 
by great numbers of the people cannot well be 
doubted. Of the quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment made by the writers of the New, the greater 
part are in the words of the LXX. Comparatively 
few give any clear evidence that the writer had in 
mind the Hebrew original. This familiarity with 
the Greek version makes it probable that it was 
used not only for private reading, but in the public 
services of the synagogue. In many places there 
may have been no one sufficiently acquainted with 
the ancient Hebrew to read and translate it for the 
congregation; but in every community, we may 
presume, there were persons who could both read 
the Greek and add whatever paraphrase or explana- 
tion may have been needed in Aramaic. It is ap- 
parent in the case of Josephus, that even men of 
learning who had studied the Hebrew were familiar 
with the version of the LXX.; in his Antiquities 
Josephus makes more use of the latter than of the 
former. To the influence of the LXX. must be 
added that of a considerable Jewish-Greek literature. 
composed mainly in the last two centuries before 
Christ, the so-called Apocrypha of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is true that one of these books, the Wis- 
dom of Jesus the son of Sirach, is declared in its 
preface to be the translation of a work composed in 
Hebrew (i. e., not improbably, in Aramaic) by the 
grandfather of the translator. There is much reason 
for believing also that the First Book of Maccales 
was written in Hebrew; and the same may perhaps 
be true of some other apocryphal books. The fact. 
however, that no one of them is extant in that 
language seems to show that in general use (except 
perhaps in countries east of the Syrian desert) the 
Hebrew (or Aramaic) original was early superseded 
by the Greek version. A case nearly parallel is 
seen in Josephus's History of the Jewish War. It 
was composed (according to the statement of the 
preface) in the native tongue for the barbarians of 
the interior, i. ¢. beyond the Syrian desert, the 
limit of the Roman power. But for those under 
the Roman government he translated it into Greek 
(rots kara Thy ‘Pwpalwy tryepoviay 7H ‘EAAadi 
yAéoon peraBaddy). And this translation haa 
so thoroughly superseded the original work that, 
but for the statement of its author, we should not 
have known, or perhaps even suspected, its exist- 
ence. 

That Greek was generally understood by the 
people of Jerusalem, is evident from the circum- 
stances of Paul's address in Acts xxii. The multi- 
tude, who listened with hushed attention when he 
spoke to them in Aramaic, were already attentive 
while expecting to hear him in Greek. It does not 
follow that all understood him in the former lan- 
guage, or that all would have understood him in 
the latter. To gain attention, it would be enough 
that a large majority could understand the language 
of the speaker; those who could not, might still 
get some notion of the speech, its drift and suk: 
stance, by occasional renderings of their fellows. 
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The Greek New Testament is itself the strongest 
proof of the extent to which its language had be- 
eome naturalized among the Jews of Palestine. 
Most of its writers, though not belonging to the 
lowest class, to the very poor or the quite unedu- 
cated, were men in humble life, in whom one could 
hardly expect to find any learning or accomplish- 
ment beyond what was common to the great body 
of their countryn.cn. We are not speaking of Saul 
or Luke or the unknown writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews; but of Peter, Jude, James, John, and 
Matthew, if (as is most probable) we have his Gospel 
in its original language. Yet we find them not 
only writing in Greek, but writing in a way which 
proves that they were familiar with it and at home 
in it. They do not write it with elegance or with 
strict grammatical correctness; but they show a 
facility, a confidence, an abundance of apt and 
forcible expression, which men seldoto attain in a 
language not acquired during early life. Some 
have found in the Hebrew idioms which color their 
style an indication that they thought in Hebrew 
(or Aramaic), and had to translate their thoughts 
when they expressed them in Greek. But similar 
idioms occur in the compositions of Paul, who as 
the native of a Greek city must have been all his 
life familiar with the Greek language. When Greek 
began to be spoken by Hebrews, learning it in adult 
years, they had to go through a process of mental 
translation; and the natural result was the forma- 
tion of a Hellenistic dialect, largely intermixed with 
Semitic idioms, which they handed down to their 
descendants. The latter, as they did not cease 
to sperk an Aramaic idiom, were little likely to 
correct the Aramaic peculiarities in the Greek re- 
ceived from their fathers. Josephus speaks with 
emphasis of the difficulty which even a well-educated 
Jew found in writing Greek with idiomatic accuracy. 
The Greek style of a Jew, especially when writing 
on religious subjects, was naturally affected by his 
familiarity with the LXX., which copied from the 
original many Hebrew forms of expression, and 
kept them alive in the memory and use of the 

ple. 

In view of these proofs, the conclusion seems 
unavoidable that, as a general fact, the Valestine 
Jews of the first century were acquainted with buth 
languages, (rreek and Aramaic. It is probable, 
indeed, as already stated, that some were not ac- 
quainted with the Aramaic; and it is by no means 
improbable, though the proof is less distinct, that 
some were not acquainted with the Greek. Of both 
these classes the absolute number may have been 
considerable. But apparently they were the excep- 
tions, the majority of the people having a knowl- 
edge more or less extended of both languayes. 
Other instances of bilingual communities, of popu- 
lations able for the most part to express themselves 
in two different tongues, are by no means wanting. 
One of the most striking at the present day is to 
be found in a people of Aramexan origin with 
a firmly held Aramaic vernacular, the Nestorian 
Syrians or Chaldee Christians. “1n Persia most of 
the Nestorians are able to speak fluently the rude 
Tatar (Turkish) dialect used by the Mohammedans 
of this province, and those of the mountains are 
equally familiar with the language of the Koords. 
Still they have a strong preference for their own 
tongue, and make it the constant and only medium 
of intercourse with each other."’ (Stoddard, Preface 
to Modern Syriac Grammar, in Journal of Amer. 
Oriental Soc. vol. v.) 
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It is acommon opinion that by the pentecosta] 
gift of tongues (Acts ii.) the Apostles were miracu 
lously endowed with a knowledge of many languages 
and the power of using them at pleasure. But 
this gift would seem from the tenor of the accounts 
to have been a kind of inspiration under which the 
speaker gave utterance toa succession of sounds, 
without himself willing, or perhaps even under- 
standing, the sounds which he uttered. It does 
not appear from the subsequent history that the 
Apostles in their teaching made use of any other 
languages than Greek and Aramaic. It is not 
necessary to suppose that Paul spoke Latin at 
Rome, or Maltese in Melita (Acts xxviii.) or Lycao- 
nian at Lystra (Acts xiv.). In the transactions at 
Lystra it is pretty clearly implied that Paul and 
Barnabas did not understand the speech of Lycaonia, 
and therefore failed to perceive and oppose the idol- 
atrous intentions of the people until they had broken 
out into open act. In choosing between the two 
languages which they undoubtedly possessed, the 
Apostles were of course guided by the circumstances. 
Outside of the Holy Land, they would generally, 
if not always, make use of the Greek. In Syria, 
indeed, a considerable part of the people — the 
same for which the Peshito version was made in 
the next century — would probably have understood 
an address in the Aramaic of Palestine; but in 
Antioch, the capital, where the disciples were first 
called Christians, Greek must have been the preva- 
lent language. Even in Palestine, Paul's addresses 
to the Roman governors Felix and Festus would 
naturally be made in Greek. This is not so clear 
of the address to Agrippa, who had enjoyed a 
Jewish education. In the meeting of apostles and 
elders at Jerusalem (Acts xv.), occasioned by events 
in Antioch and attended by delegates from that 
city, the proceedings were probably in Greek, as 
also the circular letter which announced its re- 
sult to “the brethren which are of the Gentiles in 
Antioch and Syria and Cilicia.”. When Peter on 
the day of Pentecost addressed the multitude of 
Jews gathered from many different countries, he 
would naturally use the language which was most 
widely understood. It is true that the * Parthians 
and Medes and Elamites — and Arabians,” if no 
others, would have been most accessible to an 
Aramaic address: 80 we judge from the fact that 
Josephus, writing for readers in these very lands, 
composed his history in the native tongue. Still, 
when we consider the ‘dwellers in Cappadocia, in 
Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in 
Egypt, and in the parts of Libya about Cyrene, and 
strangers of Rome," it is probable that more would 
have understood Greek than Aramaic; so that if 
there was only one address in one language (which 
perhaps the terms of the narrative do not require 
us to suppose), it was probably made in Greek. 

The ditticulty of determining the language used 
for each particular discourse is even greater in the 
Gospels than in the Acts. It seemns reasonable to 
suppose that conversations between kindred and 
friends, and the familiar utterances of Christ to his 
disciples, were in Aramaic; the native idiom of the 
country, if not wholly given up, would naturally 
be employed for occasions like these. Yet as long 
as speakers and hearers had another language at 
command, there always remains, in the absence of 
express statements, a possibility that this, and not 
Aramaic, may have been used for any given con- 
versation. And if, on the other hand, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that our Lord in his more 
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public discourses spoke Greek, there is a similar 
difficulty about being sure in particular cases that 
he did not use the other language which was 
familiar to him and to the mass of his hearers. A 
recent writer assumes that every discourse which, 
as reported to us, contains quotations from the O. 
T. in the words of the LXX., nust have been pro- 
nounced in Greek; and this criterion, were it trust- 
worthy, would decide many cases. But if an 
Aramaic speech containing Scripture quotations 
were to be reported in Greek by a writer familiar 
with the LXX., who seldom (if ever) read the 
Scriptures in any other furm, is it not probable that 
he would give the quotations for the most part 
according to the LXX.? Sometimes, it is likely, 
he would depart from it, because he did not cor- 
rectly remember its phraseology; and sometimes, 
because he remembered that the Aramaic speaker 
gave the passage a sense varying from that given 
by the LXX. As the writers of the Gospels were 
probably in this condition — of persons familiar 
with the LXX., who seldom (if ever) read the 
Scriptures in any other form — itis unsafe from 
the way in which they give the Scripture quota- 
tions to infer anything as to the language used by 
the speakers who quoted them. There are in- 
stances, however, in which the circumstances of the 
case afford some indications on this point. 


LAODICEA 


understood no language but that of the Syrians, 
this he would hardly have done if Greek bad been 
generally spoken by the Galileans of his own day. 

The discussion as to the language of Palestine 
in our Saviour’s time has been quite generally con- 
nected with the question whether Matthew wrote 
his Gospel in Hebrew or in Greek. Most defenders 
of the Hebrew original (as Du Pin, Mill, Michaelis, 
Marsh, Weber, Kuinoel, etc.) have maintained that 
this was the only language then understoud by the 
body of the people. And many champions of the 
Greek original (as Cappell, Basnage, Masch, Lard- 
ner, Walseus, etc.) have made a like claim for the 
Greek. For a full list of the older writers, see 
Kuinoel in Fabricius, Bidl. Greca ed. Harles. iv. 
760. We add the names of some writers who have 
treated the subject more at large. Isaac Vusaius 
(De Oraculis Sibyllinis, Oxon. 1680), though a 
staunch believer in the Hebrew original, held that 
Greek was almost universal in the towns of Pale» 
tine, and that the Syriac still spoken in the country 
and in villages had becume so corrupted as to be a 
kind of mongrel Greek. He found an opponent in 
Simon (Hist. Crit. du Texte du N. T., Rotterd. 
1689), who allowed that Greek was the cominon 
language (langue vulyaire) of the country, but 
contended that the Jews, beside the Greek, had 


af the preserved the C'haldee which they Lrought with 


in communicating with the people of Gadara, which | them from Babylon, and which they called the 


Josephus calls a Greek city, our Lord would use 
the Greek language. Among the crowds who fol- 
lowed him before the Sermon on the Mount and 
who seem to have stood absut the mountain while 
he was speaking, were some from Decapolis (Matt. 
iv. 25). As already stated, the ten cities of that 
region were (most, if not all, of them) Greek. As 
our Lord had thus in the surrounding multitude of 
his auditors some who probably were unacquainted 
with Aramaic, there is plausible ground for believ- 
ing that on this important occasion he made use 
of the Greek language. In the closing scenes of 
his life, when he was brought before the Roman 
governor for judgment and execution, it is nearly 
certain that Greek was used by Pilate himself and 
by the various speakers about his tribunal. 

It is stated in the Mishnah (Sofah, c. 9,n. 14), 
that whea the war of Titus broke out, an order was 
issued in which fathers were forbidden to have their 
sons instructed in Greek. WhetHer this is true or 
not, it would be only natural that the excited 
patrictism of such a time should cause the Jews to 
set a higher value on their national tongue. Per- 
haps those who spoke Greek and Aramaic were now 
inclined as far as possible to discard the use of 
Greek; the ‘Targums, which seem to have made 
their first appearance or to have assumed a perma- 
nent shape about this time, would be a help in 
doing so. At all events there is reason for believing 
that after this period there was a considerable pop- 
ulation in Palestine who did not understand Greek. 
The general opinion of the Fathers (from Clement 
of Alexandria down) that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was composed in Aramaic, had probably no other 
foundation than the belief that it would otherwise 
have been unintelligible to the Jews of Palestine 
for whom it was designed. This belief is of little 
weivht as regards the original language of the epis- 
tle; but as regards the prevailing language of Pal- 
estine in later times it may not be without value. 
Eusebius of Cresarea, a native and lifelong resi- 
dent of Palestine, declares (Dem. Evang. lib. iii.) 
that the Apustles before the death of their Master 


national language. Diodati of Naples (De Chrisu 
Grece loquente, 1767; reprinted London, 1843) 
went further than Voasius, asserting chat Greek in 
the days of our Lord had entirely supplanted the 
old Palestinian dialect. Replies to this work were 
put forth by Ernesti (in Veueste Theol. Bidl., 
1771) and De Rossi (Della Lingua propria 
di Cristo, Parma, 1772). De Rossi's work was 
adopted by Pfannkuche as the basis of his es.ay 
on the Aramman language in Palestine (in Eich- 
horn’s 4dlgem. Bibl., 1797), translated by E. Kob- 
inson (in Am. Bibl. Repos., 1831) with an intro- 
duction on the literature of the subject. Another 
translation (by TI. G. Repp) is given in Clark's 
Biblical Cabinet, vol. ii. Against Pfannkuche, 
who is one-sided in his advocacy of the Aramaic, 
Hug (inl. in d. N. T., 4th ed., 1847; 3d ed. 
transl. by Fosdick, Andover, 1836) maintained the 
concurrent use of Greek. His position — which 
is nearly the same with that of Simon — is heil 
substantially by most later writers, as Cred.er 
(inl. ind. N. T., Halle, 1836) and Bleek (#ixd. ia 
d. N. T., Berlin, 1862). A somewhat more ad- 
vanced pvsition is taken by Dr. Alex. Roberts 
( Discussions on the Gospels, 2d ed., London, 1843}, 
who, while admitting that both languages were in 
general use, contends that our Lord spoke for the 
most part in Greek, and only now and then in 
Hebrew (Aramaic). J. H. 


LANGUAGES, SEMITIC. [Suex.] 


LANTERN (¢gavés) occurs only in John xviii. 
8. See Dict. of Ant. art. Laterna. (LAMP, p. 
1589.] 


LAODICE’A (Aaodixeia: [Leodicea]\. The 
two passages in the N. T. where this city is men- 
tioned, define its geographical position in harmony 
with other authorities. In Rev. i. 11, iii. 14, it is 
spoken of as belonging to the general district which 
contained Ephesus, Smyrna, Thyatira, Peramus, 
Sardis, and Philadelphia. In Col. iv. 13, 15, 2 
appears in still closer association with Colossx and 
Hierapolis. And this was exactly its position. It 


LAODICEA 


was a town of some consequence in the Roman | 
province of Asia; and it was situated in the valley 

of the Meander, on a small river called the Lycus, 

with CoLoss.& and HIERAPOLIS a few miles dis- 

tant to the west. 

Built, or rather rebuilt, by one of the Seleucid 
monarchs, and named in honor of his wife, Laodicea 
became under the Roman government a place of 
some importance. Its trade was considerable; it 
lay on the line of a great road; and it was the seat 
of a conventus. From Rev. iii. 17 we should gather 
it was a place of great wealth. The damage which 
was caused by an earthquake in the reign of Tiberius 
(Tac. Ann. xiv. 27) was promptly repaired by the 
energy of the inhabitants. It was soon after this 
Occurrence that Christianity was introduced into 
Laodicea, not however, as it would seem, through 
the direct agency of St. Paul. We have good reagon 
for believing that when, in writing from Rome to 


Aodicea. From Cul. iv. 16 it appears that St. 
Paul wrote a letter to this place (4 éx Aaodicelas) 
when he wrote the letter to Culosse. The question 
arises whether we can give any account of this 
Laodicean epistle. Wieseler's theory (Apost. Zeit- 
alter, p. 450) is that the Epistle to Philemon is 
meant; and the tradition in the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions that he was bishop of this see is adduced 
in confirination. Another view, maintained by 
Paley and others, aud suggested by a manuscript 
variation in Eph. i., is that the Epistle to the 
Ephesians is intended. [Epnestans.) Ussher's 
tnew is, that this last epistle was a circular letter 
sent to Laodicea among other places (see Life and 
| Epistles of St. Paul, il. 488, with Alford's Pro- 
legomena, G. T. v. iii. 13-18). None of these 
opinions can be maintained with much confidence. 
It may however be said, without hesitation, that 
the apocryphal Epistola ad Lvrodicenses is a late 
and clumsy forgery. It exists only in Latin MSS., 
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the Christians of Colosse, he sent a greeting to 
those of Laodicea, he had not personally visited 
either place. But the preaching of the Gospel at 
Ephesus (Acts xviii. 19-xix. 41) must inevitably 
have resulted in the formation of churches in the 
neighboring cities, especially where Jews were 
settled; and there were Jews in Laodicea (Joseph. 
Ant. xii. 8, § 4; xiv. 10, § 20). In subsequent 
times it became a Christian city of eminence, the 
see of a bishop, and a meeting-place of councils. It 
is often mentioned by the Byzantine writers. The 
Mohammedan invaders destroyed it; and it is now 
a scene of utter desolation; but the extensive ruins 
near Denislu justify all that we read of Laodicea 
in Greek and Roman writers. Many travellers 
(Pococke, Chandler, Leake, Arundell, Fellows) have 
visited and described the place, but the most elabo- 
rate and interesting account is that of Hamilton. 
One Biblical subject of interest is connected with 





and is evidently a cento from the Galatians and 


Ephesians. A full account of it is given by Jones 
(On the Canon, ii. 31-49) 

The subscription at the end of the First Epistle 
to Timothy (éypdon awd AaoBiurelas, fris dor} 
pnrpéwotts Spvylas ris Tlaxariyijs) is of no 
authority; but it is worth mentioning, as showing 
the importance of Laodicea. J. S. H. 

* The reasons for regarding Paul’s letter to 
Philemon as the letter to the Laodiceans are very 
inconclusive. The letter to Philemon was of a 
private nature, and in the salutation (vv. 1, 2) re- 
stricts itself to a private circle, and could not there- 
fore be a letter to the entire Laodicean church 
(comp. Col. i.1.). Further as Onesimus certainly 
belonged to Colosse (Col. iv. 9), Philemon also 
must have belonged there, and the letter have been 
written to him at that place. Wieseler argues 
(Chronolugie des Apost. Zeitalters, p. 454) that 
Philemon lived at Laodicea because Archippus 
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(Phil. ver. 2 and Col. iy. 17) lived there: and he 
argues that Archippus lived there because Paul 
sends a message to him just after speaking of the 
church in Laodicea. But Paul directs these same 
Colossians to whom he writes to deliver this mes- 
sage as by word of mouth to Archippus (efxare 
"Apxiwmq), and hence Archippus must have been 
at Colosses as well as the Colossians. It may be 
said indeed that efzure denotes an intermediate 
act like dordoacOe in ver. 15; that is possible, 
we must admit, but altogether against the natural 
impression of the passage. The tradition that an 
Archippus was bishop at Laodicea (Apost. Const. 
vii. 46) may or may not have some weight as an 
argument. It is an inadvertence in the article 
above that Wieseler is said to connect that tradition 
with Philemon. 

The best edition of this Latin F£pistola ad 
Laodicenses is Anger’s, appended to his treatise 
Ueber den Laodicenerbrief (Leipz. 1843). He 
agrees with those who regard the Epistle to the 
Ephesians as encyclical], and hence the one from 
Laodicea (Col. iv. 16) to which Paul refers. Prof. 
Lightfoot (/pisile to the Philippians, p. 137 f.) 
maintains also this opinion. He has a valuable 
note there on this question of lost Apostolic epistles. 
Hutter's Greek translation of this epistle will be 
found in Anger as above (p. 172), and in Fabricius, 
Cod. Apocr. N. T. i. 873 f. Dr. Eadie has given 
an English version of this Greek copy in his Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Colossians. H. 


LAODICE’ANS (Aao8ixets: Leodicenses), 
the inhabitants of Laodicea (Col. iv. 16; Rev. iii. 14). 


LAP’IDOTH (maT BY, 1. e. Lappfdoth : 
[Rom. Alex. Aagidé0; Vat. Ald.] Aapedéd: 
Lapidoth), the husband of Deborah the prophetess 
(Judg. iv. 4 only). ‘he word rendered “ wife’’ in 
the expression “wife of Lapidoth,’’ has simply the 
force of «woman; "’ and thus duppidoth (* torches ’’) 
has been by some understood as descriptive of 
Deborah's disposition, and even of her occupations. 
[DEBorAH.] But there is no real ground for 
supposing it to mean anything but wife, or for 
doubting the existence of her husband. True, the 
termination of the name is feminine; but this is 
the case in other names undoubtedly borne by men, 
os MEREMOTH, MAHAZIOTH, etc. Ie 


LAPWING (FID .DN, dukiphath: trop: 
upupa) occurs only in Lev. xi. 19, and in the paral- 
lel passage of Deut. xiv. 18, amongst the list of 
those birds which were forbidden by the law of 
Moses to be eaten by the Israelites. Commentators 
generally agree with the LXX. and Vulg. that the 
hoopoe is the bird intended, and with this interpre- 
tation the Arabic versions ¢ coincide: all these three 
versions give one word, hoopoe, as the meaning of 


an an ‘a 


a MDA, alhudhud, from root ($0, \S0, 


‘© t> moan as a dove.’ Hudhud is the modern Arabic 
pame for the hoopoe. At Cairo the name of this bird 
ls hidhid (vid. ForakAl, Deser. Animal. p. vii.). 


ee Yagil (Syriac), tooodland-cock. 


e¢ STATO “BD (Chaldee), artifex montis: German 
Bergmeister (then, gallus montanus): from the rab- 
binical story of the Hoopoe and the Shamir. (See 
Apamant, and Buxtorf, Lez. Chald. Talm. 8. v. 


"23. ) 
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dukiphath ; but one cannot definitely say whether 
the Syriac reading,® the Targums of Jerusalem, 
Onukelos, and Jonathan,¢ and the Jewish doctors, 
indicate any particular bird or not, for they merely 
appear to resolve the Hebrew word into its com- 
ponent parts, dukfphath being by them understood 
as the “ mountain-cock,”” or * woodland-cock.” 
This translation has, as may be supposed, produced 
considerable discussion as to the kind of bird rep- 
resented by these terms — expressions which would, 
before the date of acknowledged scientific nomen- 
clature, have a very wide meaning. According to 
Bochart, these four different interpretations have 
been assigned to dudfphath: 1. The Sadducees 
supposed the bird intended to be the common hen, 
which they therefore refused to eat. 2. Another 
interpretation understands the cock of the wouds 
(Tetrao urogalus). 38. Other interpreters think 
the attagen is meant. 4. The last interpretation 
is that which gives the hoopoe as the rendering of 
the Hebrew word.¢ 





As to the value of 1. nothing can be urged 
favor except that the first part of the word dué or 


in ite 


dik does in Arabic mean a cock.¢ 2. With almost 
as little reason can the cock of the woods, or caper- 
cailzie, be considered to have any claim to be the 
bird indicated ; for this bird is an inhabitant of the 
northern parts of Europe and Asia, and although 
it has been occasionally found, according to M. 
Temminck, as far south as the Ionian Islands, yet 
such occurrences are rare indeed, and we have no 
record of its ever having been seen in Syria or 
Egypt. The capercailzie is therefore a bird not st 
all likely to come within the sphere of the observa- 
tion of the Jews. 3. As to the third theory, it is 
certainly at least as much a question what is sign} 
fied by attagen, as by dukiphath.f 

Many, and curious in some instances, are the 
derivations proposed for the Hebrew word, but the 
most probable one is that which was alluded to 





d There can be no doubt that the hoopoe is the 
bird intended by dukiphath ; for the Coptic éukupha, 
the Syriac kikupha, which stand for the Upupa «pops, 
are almost certainly allied to the Hebrew SID° DT 
dukiphath. 

¢ Kd Ayo: gallina, gallus. 

J By attagen is here of course meant the érreyes 
of the Greeks, and the attagen of the Romans; oct 
that name as sometimes applied locally to the pea~ 
migan, or white grouse. 
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above, namely, the mountain-cock. Eschylus speaks 
of the hoopoe by name, and expressly calls it the 
berd of the rocks (Fragm. 291, quoted by Arist. 
H. A. ix. 49). lian (N. A. iii. 26) says that 
these birds build their nests in lofty rocks. Aris- 
totle’s words are to the same effect, for he writes, 
« Now some animals are found in the mountains, 
as the hoopoe for instance'’ (H. A.i. 1). When 
the two lawsuit-wearied citizens of Athens, Euel- 
pides and Pistheterus, in the comedy of the Birds 
of Aristophanes (20, 54), are on their search for 
the home of Epops, king of birds, their ornitholog- 
tcal conductors lead them through a wild desert 
tract terminated by mountains and rocks, in which 
is situated the royal aviary of Epops. 

It must, however, be remarked that the observa- 
tions of the habits of the hoopoe recorded by modern 
zoologists do not appear to warrant the assertion 
that it is so preéminently a mountain-bird as has 
been implied above.¢ Marshy ground, plonghed 
land, wooded districts, such as are near to water, 
are more especially its favorite haunts; but perhaps 
more extended observation on its habits inay here- 
after confirm the accuracy of the statements of the 
ancients. 

The hoopoe was accounted an unclean bird by 
the Mosaic law, nor is it now eaten ® except occa- 
sionally in those countries where it is abundantly 
found — Egypt, France, Spain, ete. ete. Many and 
strange are the stories which are tuld of the hoopoe 
in ancient oriental fable, and some of these stories 
are by no means to its credit. It seems to have 
been always regarded, both by Arabians and Greeks, 
with a superstitious reverence ©—a circumstance 
which it owes no doubt partly to its crest (Aristoph. 
Birds, 94; comp. Ov. Met. vi. 672), which certainly 
gives it a most imposing appearance; partly to the 
length of its beak, and partly ulso to its habits. 
‘If any one anointed himself with its blood, and 
then fell asleep, he would see demons suffocating 
him’ — “If its liver were eaten with rue, the 
eater’s wits would be sharpened, and pleasing mem- 
ories he excited ** — are superstitions held respect- 
ing this bird. One more fable narrated of the 
hoopoe is given, because its origin can be traced to 
a peculiar habit of the bird. The Arabs say that 
the hoopoe is a betrayer of secrets; that it is able 
moreover to point out hidden wells and fountains 
under ground. Now the hoopoe, on settling upon 
the ground, has a strange and portentous-looking 
habit of bending the head downwards till the point 
of the beak touches the ground, raising and de- 
pressing its crest at the same time.4 Hence with 
much probability arose the Arabic fable. 

These stories, absurd as they are, are here men- 
tioned because it was perhaps in a great measure 
owing, not only to the uncleanly habits of the bird, 
but also to the superstitious feeling with which the 
hoopoe was regarded by the Egvptians and heathen 
generally, that it was forbidden as food to the 
Israelites, whose affections Jehovah wished to wean 


SS 


@ See Macgillivray’s British Birds, vol. lil. 48; Yar- 
Fell, Brit. B. ii. 178, 2d edit.; Lloyd's Scandinavian 
Adventures, ii. 321; Tristram in Jbis, vol. i. The 
chief grounds for all the filthy habits which have been 
ascribed to this much-maligned bird are to be found 
in the fact that ft resorts to dunghills, ete., in search 
of the worms and insects which it finds there. 

6 A writer in Jhis, vol. |. p. 49, says, ‘ We found 
the hoopoe a very good bint to eat.” 

¢ Such is the case even to this day. The Rev. H. 
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from the land of their bondage, to which, as we 
know, they fondly clung. 

The word Avoopoe is evidently onomatopoetic, 
being derived from the voice of the bird, which re- 
sembles the words ‘ hoop, hoop,"’ softly but rapidly 
uttered. The Germans call the bird Lin Houp, 
the French La Huppe, which is particularly ap- 
propriate, as it refers both to the crest and note of 
the bird. In Sweden it is known by the name of 
Har-Fogel, the army-bird, because from its omi- 
nous cry, frequently heard in the wilds of the forest, 
while the bird itself moves off as any one approaches, 
the common people have supposed that seasons of 
scarcity and war are impending (Lloyd's Scand. 
Advent. ii. 321). 

The hoopoe is an occasional visitor to this coun- 
try, arriving for the most part in the autumn, but 
instances are on record of ita having been seen in 
the spring. Col. Hamilton Smith has supposed 
that there are two Exyptian species of the genus 
Upupa, from the fact that some birds remain 
permanently resident about human habitations in 
Egypt, while others migrate: he says that the 
migratory species is eaten in Egypt, but that the 
stationary species is considered inedible (Kitto's 
Cycl. art. Lapwing). There is, however, but one 
species of Egvptian hoopve known to ornithologists, 
namely, Upupa epops. Some of these birds migrato 
northwards from Egypt, but a large number remain 
all the year round: all, however, belong to the same 
species. ‘The hoopoe is about the size of the missel- 
thrush (Turdus viscivorus). Its crest is very elegant, 
the long feathers forming it are each of them tipped 
with black. It belongs to the family Upupida, 
sub-order Tenuirostres, and order Passeres. 

W. H. 

* [have eaten the hoopoe, and found it very 
palatable. As for filthy habits, it has no more of 
them than all birds that live in the neighborhood 
of human habitations, and make the dunghill one 
of their Joealities for seeking their food. In clean- 
liness of plumage, as in contrast of coloring, it re- 
sembles the barnyard cock. Other reasons than 
its filthiness must be assumed for the prohibition 
of the Mosaic law, if this be the bird intended. 

G. E. P. 


LAS#’A (Aacala: [ Thalassc]). Four or five 
years ago it would have heen impossible to give any 
information regarding this Cretan city, except in- 
deed that it might be presumed (Conybeare and 
Howrnon, St. Prul, ii. 394, 2d ed.) to be identical 
with the “Lisia’’ mentioned in the Peutinger 
Tuble as 16 miles to the east of GURTYNA. This 
corresponds sutticiently with what is said in Acts 
xxvil. 8 of its proximity to Farr Havens. The 
whole matter, however, has been recently cleared 
up. In the month of January, 1856, a yachting 
party made inquiries at Fair Havens, and were told 
that the name Lassa was still given to some ruins 
a few miles to the eastward. A short search sufficed 
to discover these ruins, and independent testimony 


B. Tristram, who visited Palestine in the spring of 
1858, says of the hoopoe (Jbis, 1. 27): “The Arabs 
have a superstitious reverence for this bird, which 
they believe to possess marvelous medicinal qualities, 
and call it ‘the Doctor.’ Its head is an indispensable 
ingredient in all charms, and in the practice of witch- 
craft.” 

d This habit of tnspecting probably first suggested 
the Greek word éroy. 
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confirmed the name. A full account of the dis- 
covery, with a pian, is given in the 2d ed. of Smith’s 
Voyiye and Shigncreck of St. Paul, App. iii. pp. 
262, 263.¢ Captain Spratt, R. N., had previously 
observed some remains, which probably represent 
the harbor of Lassa (see pp. 81), 82,245). And 
it ought to be noticed that in the Descrizione dell 
Isola di Candia, a Venetian MS. of the 16th cen- 
tury, as published by Mr. E. Falkener in the 
Museum of Classical Antiquities, Sept. 1852 (p. 
287), a place called Lapsea, with a « temple in 
ruins,” and “other vestiges near the harbor,’’ is 
mentioned as being close to Fair Havens. This 
also is undoubtedly St. Luke's Laseea; and we see 
how needless it is (with Cramer, Ancient Greece, 
lii. 874, and the Adinburgh Review, No. civ. 176) 
to resort to Lachmann’s reading, “ Alassa,” or to 
the “ Tialassa* ut the Vulgate. [Ciern.] 
J. S. H. 


LA’/SHA (per, te. Lesha: Aad: Lesa), a 
place noticed in Gen. x. 19 only,as marking the limit 
of the country of the Canaanites. From the order in 
which the names occur, combined with the expres- 
sion “ever unto Lasha,” we should infer that it lay 
somewhere in the southeast of Palestine. Its exact 
position -cannot, in the absence of any subsequent 
notice of it, be satisfactorily ascertained, and hence 
we can neither absolutely accept or reject the opin- 
fon of Jerome and other writers, who identify it 
with Callirhoé, a spot famous for hot springs near 
the eastern shore of the Dead Sea. It may indeed 
be observed, in curroboration of Jerome's view, 
that the name Lasha, whieh signifies, according to 
Gesenius (Thes. p. 764), “a fissure,” is strikingly 
appropriate to the deep chasm of the Zerku Main, 
through which the waters of Callirhoé find an out- 
let to the sea (Lynch's Axped. p. 370). No town, 
however, is known tu have existed in the neighbor- 
hood of the springs, unless we place there Mache- 
rus, Which is described by Josephus (8. J. vii. 6, 
§ 3) as having hot springs near it. ‘That there was 
some sort of a settlement at Callirhcé may perhaps 
be inferred frum the fact that the springs were 
visited by Herod during his last illness (-loseph. 
Ant, xvii. 6, § 5); and this probability is supported 
by the discovery of tiles, pottery, and coins on the 
spot. ut no traces of buildings have ag yet been 
discovered; and the valley is 90 narrow as not to 
offer a site for anything like » town (Irby and 
Mangles, ch. viii. June 8). W. L. B. 


LASHA’RON (71792, i. ¢. Lassharon: 
LXX. omits; [but Comp. Aecapdév, Ald. Xeaa- 
pop:] Sarun; but in the Benedictine text Lessaron), 
one of the Canaanite towns whose kings were killed 
by Joshua (Josh. xii. 18). Some difference of 
opinion has been expressed as to whether the first 
syllable is an integral part of the name or the He- 
Lrew possessive particle. (See Keil, Jusua, ad loc.) 
But there seems to be no warrant for supposing the 
existence of a particle before this one name, which 
certainly does not exist before either of the other 
thirty names in the list. Such at least is the con- 





@ * See Voyage, etc., pp. 81, 259 f. Bd ed. (1866). The 
travellers were not only directed to the place for which 
they inquired, but on asking the peasants on the spot 
what the place was called were told “Lasea.” It lies 
just east of Fair Havens, and shows tracea of an im- 
portant town. Two white pillars, masses of masonry 
and ruins of temples are found there. Rangubes (ra 
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clusion of Bochart (Hieroz. i. ch. 31), Reland (Pal 
871), and others, a conclusion supported by the 
reading of the Targum,’ and the Arabic version, 


and also by Jerome, if the Benedictine text cun be 


relied on. The opposite conclusion of the Vulgate 
given above, is adopted by Gesenius ( Thes. p. 642), 
but not on very clear grounds, his chief argument 
being apparently that, as the name of a town, 
Sharon would not require the article affixed, which, 


as that of a district, it always bears. But this 
appears to be begving the question. The name has 


vanished from both MSS. of the LXX., unless a 
trace exists in the Opexrn-o ap a x of the Vat. 
G 


LASTHENES (Aac@évys; cf. Ad-uayes: 
[Lasthenes]), an officer who stood high in the 
favor of Demetrius II. Nicator. He is described 
as “cousin” (guyyerfs, | Macc. xi. 31) and 
“ father "’ (1 Mace. xi. 32; Joa. Ant. xiii. 3, § 9) 
of the king. Both words may be taken as titles of 
high nobility (comp. Grimm on 1 Macc. x. 80; 


Diod. xvii. 59: Ges. Thes. s. 0. ONS, § 4). Itap- 
pears from Josephus (Ant. xiii. 4, § 3) that he was 


a Cretan, to whom Demetrius was indebted for a 


large body of mercenaries (cf. 1 Mace. x. 67), when 
he asserted his claim to the Syrian throne. The 


service which he thus rendered makes it likely (Vales. 


ad loc.) that he was the powerful favorite whose 


evil counsels afterwards issued in the ruin of his 


master (Diod. £zc. xxxii. p. 592). But there is 
not the slightest ground for identifying him with 
the nameless Cnidian to whose charge Demetrius 
[. committed his sons (Just. xxxv. 2). 

B. F. W. 


LATCHET, the thong or fastening by which 
the sandal was attached to the foot. The English 
word is apparently derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
laeccan, “to catch” or “fasten (Old Eng. «to 
latch '’), as “hatchet? from haccar, “to hack;" 
whence “latch,” the fastening of a door, “ lock.” 
and others. The Fr. dicet approaches most nearly 
in form to the present word. The Hebrew 


TTIW, serdc, is derived from a root which signifies 
“to twist.” It occurs in the proverbial expression 
in Gen. xiv. 23, and is there used to denote some 
thing trivial or worthless. Gesenius (7hes. s. v. 
tT) eompares the Lat. Ai/um == filum, and 
quotes two Arahic proverbs from the Hamas: and 
the Kamits, in which a corresponding word is sim- 
ilarly employed. In the poetical figure in Is. v. 
27 the * latchet"’ occupies the same position with 
regard to the shoes as the girdle to the long flow- 
ing oriental dress, and was as essential to the com- 
fort and expedition of the traveller. Another 
seini-proverbial expression in Luke iii. 16 points to 
the fact that the office of bearing and unfastening 
the shoes of great personages fell to the meanest 
slaves. [SHOE.] W. A. W. 


LATIN, the language spoken by the Romans, 
is mentioned only in John xix. 20, and Luke xxiii. 
38; the former passage being a translation of 





"EAAnvucd, lil. 572) speaks of Lasea as mentioned in 
Acts, but not of the name as still current. There is 
good reason for accepting the reported identification 
as correct. H. 
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Pewuaior!, “in the Roman tongue,” i. e. Latin ; 
and the latter of the adjective ‘Poxairots (ypdu- 
uacty)s 

* But though the Latin @anguage is hardly 
recognized by name in the N. T., it is represented 
there by various Latin words under Greek forms. 
This is especially true of terms which designate 
Roman objects or ideas for which no suitable ex- 
pression existed in Greek. They are found, as we 
should expect, chiefly in the Gospels and the Acts} 
for the narrative there brings us into contact with 
Roman life more than in the other books of the 
N. T. They are such as the following: Kevruplay, 
xodwvla, KovorwSia, Kodpdyrns, KRvTOS, eyed, 
révriov, AuBeprivos, plArov, pdeeddAov, MdBi0s, 
govddpioy, cipixlyOor, owexovAdrwp, titdos, 
xpurdpioy, ppayéddov, pédn, earns, and 
others. 

Latin terminations of adjectives occur instead of 


the proper Greek endings, as ‘Hpwd:avds (Matt. 
xxii. 16; Mark iii. 6) and Xprortavds (Acts xl. 26), 
instead of forms like 'IraAixds (Acta x. 1), Na(o- 
paios (Acta ii. 22). Latin proper names are numer- 
ous, borne not only by Romans, but Greeks and 
Jews. The lexical effect of the Latin is very limited. 
The law-phrase, AaBdyres Td ixavdy, “ having 
taxen bail or surety,” Acts xvii. 9, probably stands 


for ‘satis accipere.”” In Mark v.23 éoxdras txew 


and in xv.15 rq dyAw Td ixavdy wosnoas corre- 
spond to “ populo satisfacere ”’ and “in extremis 
esse.’’ Similar phrases are cupBovAiov AuBew, 
(Matt. xii. 14, &€.), So0vas épyaclay (Luke xii. 38), 
tye pe wapntnudvoy (Luke xiv. 18). 

It will be found that the Latinisms are relatively 
more frequent in Mark than in the other Evange- 
lists. Hence those who maintain that Mark wrote 
his Gospel at Rome and for Roman readers find in 
that peculiarity an indication of this origin and des- 
tination of his Gospel. ‘The presence of this [Latin 
element in the N. ‘I’. Greek is a proof of some value 
that our Christian books belong to the age to which 
we are accustomed to refer them. 

The fuller treatises on this subject are those of 
Jo. Erh. Kapp, De N. T. Latinismis merito ac 
falso suspectis (Lips. 1726), and C. 8. Georgi, De 
Latinismis N. T. (Witteb. 1733). For briefer 
notices see Credner's Linleitung in das N. T.p. 104; 
De Wette's Einleitung in dus N. T. p.7; Schirlitz, 
Grundziiye d. Neutest. Grdcitat, pp. 14, 27 f.; Tre- 
gelles in Horne’s /ntrod., 10th ed., iv. 14 f.; and 
Westcott’s Introduction to the Study of the Gos- 


pels, p. 369 (Amer. ed.). H. 
* LATIN VERSIONS OF THE BI- 
BLE. [VvuLGaTeE.] 


LATTICE. The rendering in A. V. of three 
Hebrew words. 


1, DREN, eshndb, which occurs but twice, 
Judg. v. 28, and Prov. vii. 6, and in the latter pas- 
save is translated ‘‘casement”’ in the A. VY. In 
both instances it stands in parallelism with ‘ win- 


dow.” Gesenius, following Schultens, connects it 





a “AND and “SD, from “AD, “to boll,” Ges. 
p. 671: Aovnip: labrum. 

b 9D, Baars, basis, and so also A. V 

e FRNWD, cdromrpa, specula. 


@ LXX. tay vyorevoacwv. 
¢ Bee the parallel passage, 1 Sam. li. 22, where 
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with an Arab reot, which signifies “to be cool,” 
esp. of the day, 
signification of a 
the cool breezes enter the house, such as is seen in 
the illustrations to the article House (vol. ii. p. 


and thus attaches to cshndb the 
“‘ Jatticed window,” through which 


1103 f.). But Fuerst and Meier attach to the root 


the idea of twisting, twining, and in this case the 


word will be synonymous with the two following, 
whick are rendered by the same English term, 
“ lattice,’ in the A.V. The LXX. in Judg. v. 
98 render eshndb by rotixdy, which is explained 
by Jerome (ad Fz, xl. 16) to mean small arrow- 
shaped aperture, narrow on the outside, but widen- 
ing inwards, by which light is admitted. Others 
conjecture that it denoted a narrow window, like 
those in the castles of the Middle Ages, from which 
the archers could discharge their arrows in safety. 
It would then correspond with the “shot-window ”’ 
of Chaucer (‘Miller's Tale’), according to the 
interpretation which some give to that obscure 
phrase. 

2. DADIT, kldraccim (Cant. il, 9), is ap- 
parently synonymous with the preceding, though 
a word of later date. ‘The Targum gives it, in the 
Chaldee form, a8 the equivalent of eshndb in Prov. 
vii. 6. Fuerst (Conc. s. v.) and Michaelis before 
him assign to the root the same notion of twisting 
or weaving, so that khdraccim denotes a network 
or jalousie before a window. 


3. TIDQW, sebtcdh, is simply “a network ” 
placed before a window or balcony. Perhaps the 
network through which Ahaziah fell and received 
his mortal injury was on the parapet of his palace 
(2 K.i.2). (House, vol. ii. pp. 1105 6, 1106 @.] 
The root involves the same idea of weaving of 
twisting as in the case of the two preceding words. 
Sebacdh ig used for “anet” in Job xviii. 8, as 
well as for the network ornaments on the capitals 
of the columns in the Temple. [W1inpow.] 

W. A. W. 


LAVER.@ 1. In the Tabernacle, a vessel of 
brass containing water for the priests to wash their 
hands and feet before offering sacrifice. It stood 
in the court between the altar and the door of the 
Tabernacle, and, according to Jewish tradition, « 
little to the south (Ex. xxx. 19, 21; Reland, Ant 
Hebr. pt. i. ch. iv. 95 Clemens, de Labro neo, 
iii, 9; ap. Ugolini, Thes. vol. xix.). It rested ona 
basis,» i. ¢. a foot, though by some explained to be 
a cover (Clemens, bid. ch. iii. 5), of copper or brass, 
which, as well as the laver itself, was made from 
the mirrors ¢ of the women who assembled ¢ at the 
door of the T'abernacle-court (Ex. xxxviii. 8). The 
notion held by some Jewish writers, and reproduced 
by Franzius, Biihr (Symd. i. 484), and others, 
founded on the omission of the word ‘* women,” 
that the brazen versel, heing polished, served as a 
mirror to the Levites, is untenable.¢ - 

The form of the laver is not specified, but may 
be axsuthed to have been circular. Like the other | 
vessels belonging to the Tabernacle, it was, together 


ee eee Ran re ae en ee 
mews, yovaindy, is inserted; Gesenius on the prep 


3D, p. 172; Kell, Bibl. Arch. pt. 1. c. 1, § 19; Glasstas, 
Phil. Sacr. 1. p. 680, ed. Dathe; Lightfoot, Deser. 
Templ. ch. 87. 1; Jennings, Jew. Antig. p. 303, 
Knobel, Kurzg. exeg. Handb. Exod. xxxvili.; Philo. 
Vit. Mos. iii. 15, 11. 156, ed. Mangey. 
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with its “ foot,’’ consecrated with oil (Lev. viii. 10, 
11). No mention is found in the Hebrew text of 
the mode of transporting it, but in Num. iv. ]4a 
passage is added in the LXX., agreeing with the 
Samaritan Pent. and the Samaritan version, which 
prescribes the method of packing it, namely, in a 
purple cloth, protected by a skin covering. As no 
mention is made of any vessel for washing the flesh 
of the sacrificial victims, it is possible that the laver 
may have been used for this purpose also (Reland, 
Ant. Hebr. i. iv. 9). 

2. In Solomon's Temple, besides the great mol- 
texan sea, there were ten lavers@ of brass, raised on 
bases © (1 K. vii. 27, 39), five on the N. and S. 
sides respectively of the court of the priests. Each 
laver contained 40 of the measures called “bath "’ 
(xéas, LXX. and Josephus). They were used for 
washing the animals to be offered in burnt-ofterings 
(2 Chr. iv. 6; Joseph. Ant. viii. 3, § 6). The bases 
were mutilated by Ahaz, and carried away as plun- 
der, or at least what remained of them, by Nebu- 
var-adan, after the capture of Jerusalem (2 K. xvi. 
17, xxv. 13). No mention is made in Scripture 
of the existence of the lavers in the second Temple, 
nor by Josephus in his account of Herod's restora- 
tion (Joseph. B. J. v. 5). [MouTen SEa.] 

The dimensions of the bases with the lavers, as 
given in the Hebrew text, are 4 cubits in length 
and breadth, and 3 in height. The LXX. gives 
4+4+6 in height. Josephus, who appears to have 
followed a var. reading of the LXX., makes them 
5 in length, 4 in width, and 6 in height (1 K. vii. 
28; Thenius, ad loc.; Joseph. Ant. viii. 3, § 3). 
There were to each 4 wheels of 14 cubit in diame- 
ter, with spokes, etc., all cast in one piece. The 
principal parts requiring explanation may be thus 
enumerated: (a.) * Borders,’ © probably panels. 
Gesenius (Thes. p. 938) supposes these to have 
been ornaments like square shields with engraved 
work. (6.) “ Ledves,” 4 joints in corners of bases 
or fillets covering joints.¢ (c.) “ Additions," / 
probably festoons; Lightfoot translates “ margines 
Oblique descendentes.”” — (d.)_ Plates,a probably 
axles, cast in the same piece as the wheels. (€.) 
Undersetters,” either the naves of the wheels, or a 
sort of handles for moving the whole machine; 
Lightfoot renders “column fulcientes lavacrum.”’ 
(f.) Naves.! (g.) Spokes.& = (h.) Felloes.! — (2.) 
Chapiter,” perhaps the rim of the circular opening 
(““mouth,” ver. 31) in the convex top. (k.) A 
round compass,” perhaps the convex roof of the 
base. ‘To these parts Josephus adds chains, which 
may probably be the festoons above mentioned 
(Ant. viii. 3, § 6). 


a FD. 

b rhadr, pl. of m22% or MID, from 
JAD, “stand upright,” Ges. pp. 665, 670: pexeraid : 
bases. 

¢ M7302: ovyxAciopara: sculpture. 


d made, éfexdueva, juncture, from abu, 
eccut in notches, ” Ges. p. 1411. 

e Josephus says: Kvovioxoe TeTpaywvot, Ta wAEvpa 
ris Bacews ef exatépou pépovs ev avrois éxovres efnp- 
poopeva. 

f nv, from m9, twine,” Ges. p. 746: 
x@pat: lora; whence Thenius suggests Awpo: OF Awpa 
as the true reading. 
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Thenius, with whom Keil in the main agrees, 
both of them differing from Ewald, in a minute 
examination of the whole passage, but not without 
some transposition,ghiefly of the greater part of 
ver. 31 to ver. 35, deduces a construction of the 
bases and lavers, which seems fairly to reconcile the 
very great difficulties of the subject. Following 
chiefly his description, we may suppose the base to 
have been a quadrangular hollow frame, connected 
at ita corners by pilasters (ledges), and moved by 
4 wheels or high castors, one at each corner, with 
handles (plates) for drawing the machine. The 
sides of this frame were divided into 3 vertical 
panels or compartments (borders), ornamented with 
bas-reliefs of lions, oxen, and cherubim. The top 


of the base was convex, with a circular opening 





Conjectural Dizgram of the Laver. (After Thenius.) 


a, borders; 5, ledges; ¢, additions ; ¢@, plates ; ¢, un- 
dersetters ; , naves; 9, spokes; A, felloes; t, chap- 
iter; k, round compass. 


9 NI, mpo¢xovra, axes, Ges. 972; Lightfoot 
MASSE are telragone. 


h Mpns, epics, humeruli, Ges. 724 

i DYOVDM, modioté ; and 

k ONE, radii; the two words combined fc 
LXX. 7 xpaypereta, Ges. p. 5386; Schleusner, Lez 
V. T., wpaype 

l O33, vero, canthi, Ges. p. 2£6. 


m nn, xedaris, summitas, Ges. p. 725. 
. a9 Sy, Ges. 935, 989 : orpdyyvAor avade : 


rotunditas. 
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of 14 cubit diameter. The top itself was covered 
with engraved cherubim, lions, and palm-trees or 
branches. The height of the convex top from the 
upper plane of the base was 4 cubit, and the space 
between this top and the lower surface of the laver 
$ cubit more. ‘The laver rested on supports (under- 
setters) rising from the 4 corners of the base. Each 
laver contained 40 “ baths,’’ or about 300 gallons. 
Ita dimensions therefore, to be in proportion to 7 
feet (4 cubits, ver. 38) in diameter, must have been 
about 30 inches in depth. ‘The great height of the 
whole machine was doubtless in order to bring it 
near the heivht of the altar (2 Chr. iv. 1; Arias 
Montanus, de Tenpli Fubrica, Crit. Sacr. vii. 
626; Lightfoot, Deser. Templi, ch. xxxvii. 3, vol. 
i. p. 646; Thenius, in Aurzg. exeg. Hindbon 1K. 
vii. and App. p. 41; Ewald, Geschichte, iii. 313; 
Keil, Hand), der Bibl. Arch. § 24, pp. 128, 129; 
Winer, s. v. Hand fass). H. W. P. 


LAW (IMA : Néuos). The word is properly 
used, in Scripture as elsewhere, to express « definite 
commandment laid down by any recognized author- 
ity. The commandment may be general, or (as 
in Lev. vi. 9, 14, &.. “ the law of the burnt-offer- 
ing,’ ete.) particular in its bearing; the author- 
ity either human or divine. But when the word 
is used with the article, and without any words of 
limitation, it refers to the expressed will of God 
and, in nine cases out of ten, to the Mosaic Law, 
or to the Pentateuch, of which it forms the chief 
portion. 


The Hebrew word (derived from the root +17 


‘to point out,”’ and so “to direct and lead’’) lays 
more stress on its moral authority, as teaching the 
truth, and guiding in the right way; the Greek 
Ndyuos (from yvéuw, “to assiyn or appoint”), on 
its constraining power, as imposed and enforced by 
a recognized authority. But in either case it is a 
commandment proceeding from without, and dis- 
tinguished from the free action of its subjects, al- 
though not necessarily opposed thereto. 


The sense of the word, however, extends its scope, 
and assumes a more abstract character in the 
writings of St. Paul. = Néduos, when used by him 
with the article, still refers in general to the Law 
of Moses; but when used without the article, so as 
to embrace any manifestation of  Law,’" It includes 
all powers which act on the will of man by com- 
pulsion, or by the pressure of external motives, 
whether their commands be or be not expressed in 
definite forms. ‘This is seen in the constant oppo- 
sition of épya vduou (* works done under the con- 
straint of ue **) to faith. or “ works of faith,’ that 
is, works done freely by the internal influence of 
faith. A still more remarkable use of the word 
is found in Rom. vii. 23, where the power of evil 
over the will, arising from the corruption of man, 
is spoken of as a “law of sin,” that is, an un- 
natural tyranny proceeding from an evil power 
without. 


The occasional use of the word “law'’ (as in 
Rom. iii. 27, “law of faith; ”’ in vii. 23, “law of 
my mind,” row vods; in viii. 2, “law of the spirit 
of life; "’ and in Jam. i. 25, ti. 12, “a perfect law, 
the law of liberty ’’) to denote an infernal principle 
of action doves not really militate against the gen- 
eral rule. For in each case it will be seen, that 
such principle ia spoken of in contrast with some 
formal law. and the word * law" is consequently 
applied to it “improperly,” in order to mark this 
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opposition, the qualifying words which follow guard- 
ing against any danger of misapprehension of its 
real character. 

It should also be noticed that the title ‘the 
Law "’ is occasionally used loosely to refer to the whole 
of the Cld Testament (as in John x. 34, referring to 
Ps. Ixxxii. 6; in John xv. 25, referring to Ps. xxxv. 
19; and ‘nl Cor. xiv. 21, referring to Is. xxviii. 11, 
12). his usage is probably due, not only to de- 
sire of brevity and to the natural prominence of 
the Pentateuch, but also to the predominance in 
the older Covenant (when considered separately 
from the New, for which it was the preparation) of 
an external and legal character. A. B. 


LAW OF MOSES. It will be the object of 
this article, not to enter into the history of the 
viving of the Law (for which see Mosrs, THE 
Exopusg, etc.), nor to examine the authorship of 
the books in which it is contained (for which see 
PENTATEUCH, Exopus, ete.), nor to dwell on par- 
ticular ordinances, which are treated of under their 
respective heads; but tu give a brief analysis of its 
substance, to point out its main principles, and to 
explain the position which it occupies in the prog- 
res3_ of Divine Revelation. In order to do this 
the more clearly, it seems best to speak of the Law, 
Ist, in relation to the past; 2dly, in its own in- 
trinsic character; and, 3dly, in its relation to the 
future. 


(I.) (a.) In reference to the past, it is all-im- 
portant, for the proper understanding of the Law, 
to remember its enfire dependence on the Abra- 
hamic Covenant, and its adaptation thereto (see 
Gal. iii. 17-24). That covenant had a twofold 
character. It contained the “ spiritual promise ”’ 
of the Messiah, which was yiven to the Jews as 
representatives of the whole human race, and as 
guardians of a treasure in which “all families of 
the earth should be blessed."" This would prepare 
the Jewish nation to be the centre of the unity of 
all mankind. But it contained also the temporal 
promises subsidiary to the former, and needed in 
order to preserve intact the nation, through which 
the race of man should be educated and prepared 
for the coming of the redeemer. These promises 
were special, viven distinctively to the Jews asa 
nation, and, so far as they were considered in them- 
Ives, calculated to separate them from other nations 
of the earth. = It follows that there should be in 
the Law a corresponding duality of nature. There 
would be much in it of the latter character, much 
(that is) peculiar to the Jews, local, special, and 
transitory; but the fundamental principles on 
which it was based must be universal, because ex- 
pressing the will of an unchanging God, and 
sprinyiny from relations to Him, inherent in hu- 
man nature, and therefore perpetual and u.iversal 
in their application. 

(5.) The nature of this relation of the Lai t the 
promise ig clearly pointed out. ‘The Uveliet ip 
(sod as the Redeemer of man, and the hope of his 
manifestation as such in the person of the Messiah, 
involved the belief that the Spiritual Power must 
be superior to all carnal obstructions, and that 
there was in man a apiritual element which could 
rule his life by communion with a Spirit from 
above. But it involved also the idea of an antago- 
nistic Power of Evil, from which man was to be 
redeeined, existing in each individual, and existing 
also in the world at large. The promise was the 
witness of the one truth, the Law was the doclara- 
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tion of the other. It was ‘added because of 
transgressions."’ In the individual, it stood between 
his better and his worser self; in the world, between 
the Jewish nation, as the witness of the spiritual 
promise, and the heathendom, which groaned under 
the power of the flesh. It was intended, by the 
gift of guidance and the pressure of motives, to 
strengthen the weakness of good, while it curbed 
directly the power of evil. It followed inevitably, 
that, in the individual, it assumed somewhat of a 
coercive, and, as between Israel and the world, 
somewhat of an antagonistic and isolating character ; 
and hence that, viewed without reference to the 
promise (as it was viewed by the later Jews), it 
might actually become a hindrance to the true 
revelation of God, and to the mission for which the 
nation had been made a * chosen people.”’ 

(c.) Nor is it less essential to remark the pertod 

of the history at which it was given. It marked 
and determined the transition of {srael from the 
condition of a tribe to that of a nation, and its 
definite assumption of a distinct position and office 
in the history of the world. It is on no unreal 
»metaphor that we base the well-known analogy 
between the stages of individual life and those of 
national or universal existence. In Israel the pa- 
triarchal time was that of childhood, ruled chiefly 
through the affections and the power of natural 
relationship, with rules few, simple, and unsys- 
tematic. The national period was that of youth, 
in which this indirect teaching and influence gives 
place to definite assertions of right and responsi- 
bility, and to a system of distinct commandments, 
needed to control its vigorous and impulsive action. 
The fifty days of their wandering alone with God 
in the silence of the wilderness represent that 
awakening to the difticulty, the responsibility, and 
the nobleness of life, which marks the “ putting 
away of childish things.” The Law is the sign 
and the seal of such an awakening. 

(d.) Yet, though new in its general conception, 
it was probably not wholly new in tts materials. 
Neither in his material nor his spiritual providence 
does God proceed per salium. There must neces- 
sarily have been, before the Law, commandments 
and revelations of a fragmentary character, under 
which Israel had hitherto grown up. Indications 
of such are easily found, both of a ceremonial and 
moral nature; as, for example, in the penalties 
against murder, adultery, and fornication (Gen. ix. 
6, xxxviii. 24), in the existence of the Levirate law 
(Gen. xxxviii. 8), in the distinction of clean and 
unclean animals (Gen. viii. 20), and probably in 
the observance of the Sabbath (Ex. xvi. 23, 27-29). 
But, even without such indications, our knowledge 
of the existence of Israel as a distinct community 
in Egypt would uecessitate the conclusion, that it 
must have been guided by some laws of its own, 
growing out of the old patriarchal customs, which 
would be preserved with oriental tenacity, and 
gradually becoming methodized by the progress of 
circumstances. Nor would it be possible for the 
Israelites to be in contact with an elaborate system 
of ritual and law, such as that which existed in 
Egypt, without being influenced by its general 
principles, and, in less degree, by its minuter 
details. As they approached nearer to the condi- 
tion of a nation they would be more and more 
likely to modify their patriarchal customs by the 
adoption from Egypt of Jaws which were fitted for 
national existence. This being so, it is hardly con- 
ceivable that the Mosaic legislation should have 
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embodied none of these earlicr materials It ia 
clear, even to human wisdom, that the only con- 
stitution, which can be efficient and permanent, is 
one which has grown up slowly, and so been assim- 
ilated to the character of a people. It is the 
peculinr mark of legislative genius to mould by 
fundamental principles, and animate by a higher 
inspiration, materials previously existing in 3 cruder 
state. The necessity for this lies in the nature, 
not of the legislator, but of the subjects; and the 
argument therefore is but strengthened by the 
acknowledgment in the case of Moses of a divine 
and special inspiration. So far therefore as they 
were consistent with the objecta of the Jewish law, 
the customs of Palestine and the laws of Fgypt 
would doubtless be traceable in the Mosaic s)s- 
tem. 

(e.) In close connection with and almost in con- 
sequence of this reference to antiquity we find an 
accommodation of the Law to the temper and cir- 
cumstances of the Israelites, to which our Iord 
refers in the case of divorce (Matt. xix. 7. 8) as 
necessarily interfering with ita absolute perfection. 
In many cases it rather should be said to guide and 
modify existing usages than actually to sanction 
them; and the ignorance of their existence may 
lead to a conception of its ordinances not only 
erroneous, but actually the reverse of the truth. 
Thus the punishment of filial disobedience appears 
severe (Deut. xxi. 18-21); yet when we refer to 
the extent of parental authority in a patriarchal 
system, or (as at Rome) in the earlier periods of 
national existence, it appears more like a limitation 
of absolute parental authority by an appeal to the 
judgment of the community. The Levirate Law 
again appears (sce Mich. Jos. Recht, bk. iii. ch. 
6, art. 98) to have existed ina far more general 
form in the early Asiatic peoples, and to have Leen 
rather limited than favored by Moses. The law of 
the Avenger of Blood is a similar instance of nerci- 
ful limitation and distinction in the exercise of an 
immemorial usage, probahly not without its value 
and meaning, and certainly too deep-seated to adnit 
of any but gradual extinction. Nor is it less 
noticeable that the degree of prominence, given to 
each part of the Mosaic system, has a similar ref- 
erence to the period at which the nation had ar- 
rived. The ceremonial portion is marked out 
distinctly and with elaboration; the moral and 
criminal law is clearly and sternly decisive; even 
the civil law, so far as it relates to individuals, is 
systematic: because all these were called for by the 
past growth of the nation, and needed in order to 
settle and develope ita resources. But the political 
and constitutional law is comparatively imperfect; 
a few leading principles are laid down, to be devel- 
oped hereafter; but the law is directed rather to 
sanction the various powers of the state, than to 
define and balance their operations. Thus the 
existing authorities of a patriarchal nature in each 
tribe and family are recognized: while side by side 
with them is established the priestly and Levitical 
power, which was to supersede them entirely in 
sacerdotal, and partly also in judicial functions. 
The supreme civil power of a “judge,” or (here 
after) a king, is recognized distinctly, although 
only in general terms, indicating a sovereign and 
summary jurisdiction (Deut. xvii. 14-20); and the 
prophetic office, in its political as well as its moral 
aspect, is spoken of still more vaguely as future 
(Deut. xviii. 15-22). These powers, being recog- 
nized, are left, within due limits, to work out the 
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political system of Israel, and to ascertain by expe- 
rience their proper spheres of exercise. On a care 
ful understanding of this adaptation of the Law 
to the national growth and character of the Jews 
(and of a somewhat similar adaptation to their 
climate and physical circumstances) depends the 
correct appreciation of its nature, and the power of 
distinguishing in it what is local and temporary 
froin that which is universal. 

(f.) In cloge connection with this subject we 
observe also the gradual process by which the Law 
wis revealed to the Israelites. In Ex. xx.-xxiil., 
in direct connection with the revelation from Mount 
Sinai, that which may be called the rough outline 
of the Mosaic Law is given by God, solemnly 
recorded by Moses, and accepted by the people. 
In Ex. xxv.-xxxi. there is a similar outline of the 
Mosaic ceremonial. On the basis of these it may 
dye conceived that the fabric of the Mosaic system 
gradually grew up under the requirements of the 
time. In certain cases indeed (as e. g. in Lev. x. 
1, 2, compared with 8-11; Lev. xxiv. 11-16: Num. 
ix. 6-12; xv. 32-41; xxvii. 1-11 compared with 
xxxvi. 1-12) we actually see how general rules, 
civil, criminal, and ceremonial, orizinated in special 
circumstances; and the unconnected nature of the 
records of laws in the earlier books suggests the 
idea that this method of legislation extended to 
many other cases. 

The first revelation of the Law in anything like 
B& perfect form is found in the book of Deuteronomy, 
at a period when the people, educated to freedom 
and national responsibility, were prepared to receive 
it, and carry it with them to the land which was 
now prepared for them. It is distinguished by 
its systematic character and its reference to first 
principles; for probably even hy Moses himself, 
certainly by the people, the Law had not before this 
been recognized in all its essential characteristics ; 
and to it we naturally refer in attempting to ana- 
lyze its various parts. (DEUTERONoMY.] Yet 
even then the revelation was not final; it was the 
duty of the prophets to amend and explain it in 
special points (as in the well-known example in Ez. 
xviii.), and to bring out more clearly its. great 
principles, as distinguished from the external rules 
in which they were embodied; for in this way, as 
in others, they prepared the way of Him, who 
“came to fulfill’? (wAnpa@oa:) the Law of old 
time. 

The relation, then, of the Law to the Covenant, 
its accommodation to the time and circumstances 
of its promulgation, its adaptation of old materials, 
and its gradual development, are the chief points to 
be noticed under the first head. 


(If.) In examining the nature of the Law in 
itself, it is customary to divide it into the Moral, 
Political, and Ceremonial. But this division, 
although valuable, if considered as a distinction 
merely subjective (as enabling us, that is, to con- 
ceive the oljects of Law, dealing as it does with 
man in his social, political, and religious capacity), 
is wholly imaginary, if regarded as an objective 
separation of various classes of Laws. Any single 

-ordinance might have at once a moral, a cere- 
monial, and a political bearing; and in fact, 
although in particular cases one or other of these 


@ For an example of the authority of the first-born, 
pee 1 Sam. xx. 29 (‘my brother, he hath commanded 
me to be there’). 
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aspects preduminated, yet the whole principle of 
the Mosaic institutions is to obliterate any such 
supposed separation of laws, and refer all to first 
principles, depending on the Will of God and the 
nature of man. 

In giving an analysis of the substance of the Law, 
it will probably be better to treat it, as any other 
system of laws is usually treated, by dividing it 
into—(1) Laws Civil; (2) Laws Criminal; (3) 
Laws Judicial and Constitutional; (4) Laws Kccle- 
siastical and Ceremonial. 


(I.) Laws Civi. 
(A.) Or PERsons. 
(a.) FATHER AND Son. 


The power of a Father to be held sacred; 
cursing, or smiting (Ex. xxi. 15, 17; Lev. xx. 9), 
or stubborn and willful disobedience to be con- 
sidered capital crimes. But uncontrolled power of 
life and death was apparently refused to the father, 
and vested only in the congregation (Deut. xxi. 
18-21). 

Right of the first-born to a double portion of the 
inheritance not to be set aside by partiality (Deut. 
xxi. 15-17).4 

Inheritance by Daughters to be allowed in 
default of sons, provided (Num. xxvii. 6-8, comp. 
xxxvi.) that heiresses married in their own tribe. 

Daughters unmarried to be entirely dependent 
on their father (Num. xxx. 3-5). 


(6.) HuspBaAnpD AND WIFK. 

The power of a Husband to be 80 great that a 
wife could never be sut juris, or enter independently 
into any engagement, even before (rod (Num. xxx. 
6-15). A widow or divorced wife became inde- 
pendent, and did not again fall under her father's 
power (ver. 9). 

Divorce (for uncleanness) allowed, but to be 
formal and irrevocable (Deut. xxiv. 1-4). 

Marriage within certain degrees forbidden (Lev. 
Xviii. ete. ). 

A Slave Wife, whether bought or captive, not 
to be actual property, nor to be sold; if ill-treated, 
to be ivso factu free (Ex. xxi. 7-9; Deut. xxi. 
10-14). 

Slander against a wife's virginity to be punished 
by fine, and by deprival of power of divorce; on 
the other hand, ante-connubial uncleanness in her 
to be punished by death (Deut. xxii. 13-21). 

The ratsing up of seed (Levirate law), a formal 
right to be claimed by the widow, under pain of 
infamy, with a view to preservation of fanuilies 
(Deut. xxv. 5-10). 


(c.) MASTER AND SLAVE. 

Power of Master so fur limited, that death 
under actual chastisement was punishable (Ex. xxi. 
20); and maiming was to give liberty tpso facto 
(vv. 26, 27). 

The Hebrew Slave to be freed at the sabbatical 
year,’ and provided with necessaries (his wife and 
children to go with him only if they came to his 
master with him), unless by his own formal act he 
consented to be a perpetual slave (Ex. xxi. 1-6; 
Deut. xv. 12-18). In any case (it would seem‘ to 
be freed at the jubilee (Lev. xxv. 10), with his 


b The difficulty of enforcing this law is seen in Jer. 
xxxiv. 8-16. 
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children. If sold to a resident alien, to be always 
redeemable, at a price proportional to the distance 
of the jubilee (Lev. xxv. 47-54). 

foreign Slaves to be held and inherited as prop- 
erty for ever (Lev. xxv. 45, 46); and fugitive slaves 
from foreign nations not to be given up (Deut. 
xxiii. 15). 

* The condition of servants under the Mosaic 
code is discussed at length in the article SLAVE. 
In the view of some of the ablest expounders of 
that code, both Jewish and Christian, the servant 
was not regarded as a chattel or as property in the 
intent of the law, but always as a person. ‘The 
Hebrew language has no word for stigmatizing by 
a degrading appellation one part of these who owe 
service, and distinguishing them from the rest as 
‘slaves,’ but only one term for all who are under 
obligation to render service to others. For males, 
this is Lbed, ‘servant,’ ‘man-servant,’ properly 
‘laborer;’ for feinales Shifchah, Ama, * maid- 
servant,’ ‘maid.’ The laws respecting servants 
protect in every regard their dignity and their 
feelings as men. ‘They by no means surrendered 
these to the arbitrary will of the master, as in other 
ancient and modern states in which slavery and 
thraldom have prevailed.’ Saalschiitz, Dus Mosa- 
tche Recht, Kap. 101. Dr. Mielziner, of Copen- 
hagen, in his Sklaven bet den Hebr., defines ebed 
as “a common name for all who stood in a depen- 
dent or subordinate relation. It had not the 
devrading sense which we connect with the words 
slave or bondman; but it often had the mild sig- 
nificancy which we associate, in certain relations, 
with the word servant.’ Salvador, in his /Tistetre 
des Institutions de Afvise, treats of Hebrew servi- 
tude under the title of ‘ Domesticity, or the con- 
dition of servants improperly called slaves." He 
does not find in the laws of Moses any trace of 
chattelism. While the Hebrew servant was released 
at the end of seven years, or sooner if the jubilee 
intervened, the foreizn servant could be held for 
the whole jubilee lease, and if, at the death of the 
master, the term of service had not expired, the 
natural heirs of the master could enforce it until 
the jubilee; this, and not service in perpetuity, 
was the meaning of “for ever,’ in Ley. xxv. 45, 
46. In this sense, also, as owing unfulfilled service, 
the servant was ‘money’ to his master, but never 
a salable chattel. Man-stealing and man-selling 
were punished with death. Ewald has shown that 
in all the spiritual blessings of life the servant was 
on a par with the free man; and that important 
civil rights were secured to him as a protection 
against his master. Die Alterthiimer des Volkes 
Jerael, pp. 241-249. Cochin, L' Abolition de 
t Esclavage. J.P. T. 


(d.) STRANGERS. 


They seem never to have been sui juris, or able 
to protect themselves, and accordingly protection 
and kindness towards them are enjoined as a sacred 
duty (Ex. xxii. 21; Ley. xix. 33, 34). 


(B.) Law or THINGs. 
(a.) LAwWs oF LAND (AND PROPERTY). 


(1.) All Land to be the property of God alone, 
and its holders to be deemed his tenants (Lev. 
xxv. 23). 

(2.) All sold Land therefore to return to tts 
original owners at the jubilee, and the price of sale 
to be calculated accordingly; and redemption on 
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equitable terms to be allowed at all times (xxv. 
25-27). 

A House sold to be redeemable within a year; 
and. if not redeemed, to pass away altogether (xxv. 
29, 30). 

But the Houses of the Levites, or those in un- 
walled villages, to be redeemable at all times, in the 
same way as land; and the Levitical suburis to be 
inalienable (xxv. 31-34). 

(3.) Land or Hvuuses sanctified, or tithes, or un- 
clean firstlings to be capable of being redeemed, at 
$ value (calculated according to the distance from 
the jubilee-year by the priest); if devoted by the 
owner and unredeemed, to be hallowed at the jubi- 
lee for ever, and given to the priests; if only by s 
possessor, to return to the owner at the jubilee 
(Lev. xxvii. 14-34). 


(4.) Inheritance. 


| e 
CO 


(1.) Sons. | 
(2.) Daughters.a 

(8.) Brothers. 

(4.) Uncles on the Father's side. 

(65.) Next Kinsmen, generally 

(0.) Laws or Desr. 

(1.) All Debts (to an Israelite) to be released st 
the 7th (sabbatical) year; a blessing promised to 
obedience, and a curse on refusal to lend (Deut. xy. 
1-11). 

(2.) Usury (from Israelites) not to be taken (Ex. 
xxii. 25-27; Deut. xxiii. 19, 20). 

(3.) Pledges not to be insolently or ruinously 
exacted (Deut. xxiv. 6, 10-13, 17, 18). 

(c.) TAXATION. 
(1.) Census-money, a poll-tax (of a half-shekel), to 
be paid for the service of the tabernacle (Ex. 

xxx. 12-16). 

All spoil in war to be halved; of the com- 
batant’s half, z1,th, of the people's, th, to 
be paid for a « heave-offering "* to Jehovah. 

(2.) Tithes. 

(a.) Ttthes of all produce to be given for 
maintenance of the Levites (Num. xviii. 
20-24). 

(Of this path to be paid as a heave-offer- 
ing (for maintenance of the priests)... . 
24-82. ) 

(B.) Second Tithe to be bestowed in religious 
feasting and charity, either at the Holy 
Place, or every 3d year at home (?) (Deut. 
xiv. 22-28). 

(y-) First-Fruits of corn, wine, and oil (at 
least gi,th, generally z/,th, for the priests) 
to be offered at Jerusalem, with a sulemp 
declaration of dependence on God the hing 
of Israel (Deut. xxvi. 1-15; Num. xvii. 
12, 13). 

Firstlings of clean beasts; the redemp- 
tion-money (5 shekels) of man, and (3 she 
kel, or 1 shekel) of unclean beasts, to be 
given to the priests after sacrifice (Num. 
xviii. 15-18). 

(3.) Poor-Lavws. 

(a-) Gleanings (in field or vinevard) to be a 
legal right of the poor (Lev. xix. 9, 10; 
Deut. xxiv. 19-22). 





@ Heiresses to marry in their own tribe (Num 
xxvii. 6-8, xxxvi.). 
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(B.) Slkiyht Trespass (eating on the spot) to 
be allowed as legal (Deut. xxiii. 24, 25). 
(y.) Second Tithe (see 2 B) to be given in 

charity. 
(8.) Wages to be paid day by day (Deut. 
xxiv. 13). 
(4.) Maintenance of Priests (Num. xviii. 8-32). 
(a-) Tenth of Levites’ Tithe. (See 2 a.) 
(B.) The heave and wave-offerings (breast and 
right shoulder of all peace-offerings). 

(y-) The meat and sin-ufferings to be eaten 
solemnly, and only in the holy place. 

(8.) First-F'rutts aud redemption money. (See 


2 +.) 

(e.) Price of «all devoted things, unless spe- 
cially given for a sacred service. A man’s 
service, or that of his household, to be re- 
deemed at 50 shekels for man, 30 for woman, 
20 for boy, and 10 for girl. 


(IL) Laws CRIMINAL. 


(A.) OFFENSES AGAINST Gop (of the 
nature of treason). 


Ist Command. Acknowledgment of false gods 
(Ex. xxii. 20), as e. g. Moloch (Lev. xx. 1-5), and 
generally all wvlutry (Deut. xiii., xvii. 2-5). 

2d Command. Witchcraft? and false prophecy 
(Ex. xxii. 18; Deut. xviii. 9-22; Lev. xix. 31). 

3d Command. = Blisphemy (Lev. xxiv. 15, 16). 

4th Command. Subbath-breaking (Num. xv. 
33-36). 

Punishment in all cases, death by stoning. Idola- 
trous cities to be utterly destroyed. 


(B.) OFFENSES AGAINST MAN. 


5th Command. Disobedience to or cursing or 
smiting of parents (Ex. xxi. 15, 17; Lev. xx. 9; 
Deut. xxi. 18-21) to be punished by death by 
stoning, publicly adjudyed and inflicted ; so also of 
disobedience to the priests (as judges) or Supreme 
Judge. Comp. 1 K. xxi. 10-14 (Naboth); 2 Chr. 
xxiv. 21 (Zechariah). 

6th Command. (1.) Afurder to be punished by 
death without sanctuary or reprieve, or satixfaction 
(Ex. xxi. 12, 14; Deut. xix. 11-13). Death of a 
slave actually under the rod, to be punished (Ex. 
xxi. 20, 21). 

(2.) Death by negligence to be punished by 
death (Ex. xxi. 28-30). 

(3.) Accidental Homicide ; the avenger of blood 
to be escaped by flight to the cities of refuge till 
the death of the hiyh-priest (Num. xxxv. 9-28; 
Deut. iv. 41-43, xix. 4-10). 

(4.) Uncertan Murder to be expiated by for- 
mal disavowal and sacrifice by the elders of the 
mearest city (Deut. xxi. 1-9). 

(5.) Assrult to be punished by lex talionis, or 
damages (Ex. xxi. 18, 19, 22-25; Lev. xxiv. 19, 
20). 

7th Command. (1.) Adultery to be punished 
by death of both offenders; the rape of a married 
or betrothed woman, by death of the offender (Deut. 
xxii. 14-27). 

(2.) Rape or Seduction of an unbetrothed virgin, 
to be compensated by marriage, with dowry (50 
shekels), and without power of divorce; or, if she 
be refused, by payment of full dowry (Ex. xxii. 16, 
17; Deut. xxii. 28, 29). 


@ Military conquest discouraged by the prohibition 
of the use of horses. (See Josh. xi. 6.) For an ex- 
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(3.) Unlacful Marritges (incestuous, ete.) to 
be punished, some by death, some by childlessness 
(Lev. xx.). 

8th Command. (1.) Theft to be punished bs 
fourfold or double restitution; a nocturnal robber 
might be slain as an outlaw (Ex. xxii. 1-4). 

(2.) Trespass and injury of things lent to be 
compensated (Ix. xxii. 5-15). 

(3.) Perversion of Justice (by bribes, threata, 
etc.), and especially oppression of strangers, strictly 
forbidden (Ex. xxiii. 9, &c.). 

(4.) Kidnupping to be punished by death (Deut. 
xxiv. 7). 

9th Command. False Witness to be punished 
by dea talionis (Ex. xxiii. 1-3; Devt. xix. 16-21). 

Slander of a wife's chastity, by fine and loss of 
power of divorce (Deut. xxii. 18, 19). 

A fuller consideration of the tables of the Ten 
Commandments is given elsewhere. [TEN Com- 
MANDMENTS. ] | 


(I1.) Laws JUDICIAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL. 
(A.) JURISDICTION. 


(a.) Local Judges (generally Levites, as more 
skilled in the Law) appointed, for ordinary matters, 
probably by the people with approbation of the 
supreme authority (as of Moses in the wilderness, 
Ex. xviii. 25; Deut. i. 15-18), through all the 
land (Deut. xvi. 18). 

(6.) Appeal w the Priests (at the holy place), or 
to the judye; their sentence final, and to be ac- 
cepted under pain of death. See Deut. xvii. 8-13 
(comp. appeal to Moses, Ex. xviii. 20). 

(c.) Two witnesses (at least) required in capital 


| matters (Num. xxxv. 30; Deut. xvii. 6, 7). 


(d.) Punishment (except by special command) to 
be personal, and not to extend to the family (Deut. 
xxiv. 16). 

Stripes allowed and limited (Deut. xxv. 1-3), so 
ag to avoid outrage on the human frame. - 

All this would be to a great extent set aside — 

Ist. By the summary jurisdiction of the king, 
see 1 Sam. xxii. 11-19 (Saul); 2 Sam. xii. 1-6, 
xiv. 4-11; 1 K. iii. 16-28; which extended even to 
the deposition of the high-priest (1 Sain. xxii. 17, 
18; 1 K. ii. 26, 27). 

The practical ditticulty of its being carried out is 
seen in 2 Sam. xv. 2-6, and would lead of course 
to a certain delegation of bis power. 

2d. By the appointment of the Seventy (Num. 
xi. 24-30) with a solemn relizious sanction. In 
later times there was a local Sanhedrim of 23 in 
each city, and two such in Jerusalem, as well as the 
Great Sanhedrim, consisting of 70 members, besides 
the president, who was to be the high-priest if duly 
qualified, and controlling even the king and high- 
priest. ‘The members were priests, scribes (Levites), 
and elders (of other tribes). A court of exactly 
this nature is noticed, as appointed to supreme 
power by Jehoshaphat. (See 2 Chr. xix. 8-11.) 


(B.) RorvaL Power. 

The King’s Pacer limited by the Law, as writ- 
ten and formally accepted by the king: and directly 
forbidden to be despotic? (Deut. xvii. 14-20; 
comp. 1 Sam. x. 25). Yet he had power of taxa- , 
tion (to .J.th); and of compulsory service (1 Sam. 
viii. 10-18); the declaration of war (1 Sam. xi.), 


ample of obedience to this law, see 2Sam viii. 4, and 
of disobedience to it in 1 K. x. 28-29. 
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etc. There are distinct traces of a “mutual con- 
tract”? (2 Sam. v. 3 (David); a“ league ’’ (Joash), 
9 K. xi. 17); the remonstrance with Rehoboam 
being clearly not extraordinary (1 K. xii. 1-6). 

The Princes of the Congregation. The heads 
of the tribes (see Josh. ix. 15) seem to have had 
authority under Joshua to act for the people (comp. 
1 Chr. xxvii. 16-22); and in the later times ‘“ the 
princes of Judah "’ seem to have had power to con- 
trol both the king and the priests (see Jer. xxvi. 
10-24, xxxviii. 4, 5, &c.). 

(C.) RoyaL Revenue. (See Mich. b. ii. 
c. 7, art. 59.) 

(1.) Tenth of produce. 

(2.) Domain land (1 Chr. xxvii. 26-29). 
confiscation of criminal’s land (1 K. xxi. 15). 

(3.) Bond service (1 K. v. 17, 18) chiefly on 
foreigners (1 K. ix. 20-22; 2 Chr. ii. 16, 17). 

(4.) Flucks and herds (1 Chr. xxvii. 29-31). 

(5.) Tributes (gifts) from foreign kings. 

(6.) Commerce ; especially in Solomon's time 
(1 K. x. 22, 29, &.). 


([V.) ECCLESIASTICAL AND CEREMONIAL Law. 


Note 


(A.) Law or SACRIFICE (considered as the sign 
and the appointed means of the union with 
God, on which the holiness of the people 
depended). 


(1.) ORDINARY SACRIFICES. 


(a.) The whole Burnt-Offering (Lev. i.) of 
the herd or the flock; to be offered contin- 
ually (Ex. xxix. 88-42); and the fire on the 
altar never to be extinguished (Lev. vi. 
8-13). 

(g.) The Meat-Offering (Lev. ii., vi. 14-23) 
of flour, oil, and frankincense, unleavened, 
and seasoned with salt. 

(y.) The Peace- Offering (Lev. iii., vii. 11-21) 
of the herd or the flock; either a thank- 
offering, or a vow, or freewill offering. 

(3.) The Sin- Offering, or Trespass- Offering 
(Lev. iv., v., vi.). 

(a.) For sins committed in ignorance 
(Lev. iv.). 

(6.) For vows unwittingly made and 
broken, or uncleanness unwittingly 
contracted (Lev. v.). 

(c.) For sins wittingly committed (Lev. 
vi. 1-7). 


(2.) EXTRAORDINARY SACRIFICES. 


(a-) At the Consecration of Priests (Lev. 
vili., ix. ). 

(B.) Atthe Purification of Women (Lev. xii.). 

(y.) At the Cleansing of Lepers (Lev. xiii., 
xiv.). 

(3.) On the Great Day of Atonement (Lav. 
xvi.). 

(e.) On the Great Festivals (Lev. xxiii.). 


(B.) Law or Houiyess (arising from the union 
with God through sacrifice). 
(1.) Houiness oF PERsons. 
(a.) Holiness of the whole people as “ children 
of God” (Ex. xix. 5, 6; Lev. xi.—xv., xvii., 
xviii.; Deut. xiv. 1-21) shown in 
(a.) The Dedication of the first-born (Ex. 
xiii. 2, 12, 13, xxii. 29, 30, &c.); and 
the offering of all firstlings and first- 
fruits (Deut. xxvi., etc.). 
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(4.) Distinction of clean and unclean food 
(Lev. xi.; Deut. xiv.). 

(c.) Provision for purification (Lev. xii, 
xiii., xiv., xv.; Deut. xxiii. 1-14). 

(d.) Laws against disfigurement (Lev. 
xix. 27; Deut. xiv. 1; comp. Deut. 
xxv. 3, against excessive scourging ). 

(é.) Laws against unnatural masriages 
and lusts (Lev. xviii., xx.). 


(8) Holiness of the Priests (and Levites) 

(a.) Their consecration (Lev. viii., ix.; 
Ex. xxix.). 

(6.) Their special qualifications and re- 
strictions (Lev. xxi., xxii. 1-9). 

(c.) Their rights (Deut. xvii. 1-6; Num 
xviii.) and authority (Deut. xvii. 
8-13). 

(2.) HoLiness OF PLACES AND THINGS. 


(a.) The Tabernacle with the ark, the vail, 
the altars, the laver, the priestly robes, ete. 
(Ex. xxv.-xxviii., xxx.). 

(B.) The Holy Place chosen for the 
nent erection of the tabernacle (Deut. xii., 
xiv. 22-29), where only all sacrifices were to 
be offered, and all tithes, first-fruits, vows, 
etc., to be given or eaten. 

HOLINESS OF TIMES. 


(a.) The Sabbath (Ex. xx. 9-11, xxiii. 12, 


(3.) 


etc. ). 

(B.) The Sabbatical Year (Ex. xxiii. 10, 11; 
Lev. xxv. 1-7, &c.). 

(y.) The Year of Jubilee (Lev. xxv. 8-16, 
&c.) 


(8.) The Passover (Ex. xii. 3-27; Lev. xxiii. 

- 4-14). 

(e.) The Feast of Weeks (Pentecost) (Lev. 
xxiii. 15, &c.). 

(¢.) The Feast of Tabernacles (Lev. xxiii. 
33-43). 


(n.) The Feast of Trumpets (Lev. xziii. 
23-25). 

(@.) The Day of Atonement (Lev. xxiii. 26- 
32 


On this part of the subject, see FEsTivALs, 
Pritsts, TABERNACLE, SACKIFICK, ete. 


Such is the substance of the Mosaic Law; its 
details must be studied under their severa) heads; 
and their full comprehension requires a constant 
reference to the circumstances, physical and moral, 
of the nation, and a comparison with the corre- 
sponding ordinances of other ancient codes. 

The leading principle of the whole is its TrEo- 
CRATIC CHARACTER, its reference (that is) of «ll 
action and thoughts of men directly and »amesi- 
ately to the will of God. All law, indeed, must 
ultimately make this reference. If it bases itself 
on the sacredness of human suthority, it must 
finally trace that authority to God's appointment ; 
if on the rights of the individual and the need of 
protecting them, it must consider these rights as 
inherent and sacred, because implaated by the hand 
of the Creator. But it is characteristic of the 
Mosaic Law, as also of all Biblical history and 
prophecy, that it passes over all the intermediate 
steps, and refers at once to God's commandment as 
the foundation of all human duty. The key to it 
is found in the ever-recurring formuh, “ Ye shall 
observe all these statutes: I am the Lorp.”’ 

It follows from this, that it is to be regarded 
not merely as a law, that is, a rule of conduct 
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based on known truth and acknowledved authority, 
but also as a Revelation of God's nuture and his 
dispensations. In this view of it, more particu- 
larly, lies its connection with the rest of the Old 
Testament. As a law, it is definite and (generally 
speaking) final; as a revelation, it is the beginning 
of the great system of prophecy, and indeed bears 
within itself the marks of gradual development, 
from the first simple declaration (“I am the Lord 
thy God"’) in Exodus to the full and solemn decla- 
ration of his nature and will in Deuteronomy. 
With this peculiar character of revelation stamped 
upon it, it naturally ascends from rule to principle, 
and regards all goodness in man as the shadow of 
the Divine attributes, ‘Ye shall be holy: for I the 
Lord your God am holy " (Lev. xix. 2, &&.; comp. 
Matt. v. 48). 

But this theocratic character of the Law depends 
necessarily on the belies in Gud, as not only the 
Creator and Sustainer of the world, but as, by 
special covenant, the head of the Jewish nation. 
It is not indeed doubted that He is the king of all 
the earth, and that all earthly ‘authority is derived 
from Him; but here avain, in the case of the 
Israelites, the intermediate steps are all but ignored, 
and the people at once brought face to face with 
Him as their ruler. It is to be especially noticed, 
that God's claim (so to speak) on their allegiance 
is based not on his power or wisdom, but on his 
especial mercy in being their Saviour from Egyp- 
tian bondaze. Because they were made free by 
Him, therefore they became his servants (comp. 
Rom. vi. 19-22); and the declaration, which stands 
at the opening of the law is “I am the Lord thy 
God, which brought thee out of the land of Egypt.” 
(Comp. also the reason given for the observation 
of the Sabbath in Deut. v. 15; and the historical 
prefaces of the delivery of the second law (Deut. 
i.-iii.); of the renewal of the covenant by Joshua 
(Josh. xxiv. 1-13); and of the rebuke of Samuel at 
the establishment of the kingdom (1 Sam. xii. 
6-15). 

This immediate reference to God as their king 
is clearly seen as the groundwork of their whole 
polity. The foundation of the whole law of land, 
and of its remarkable provisions against alienation, 
lies in the declaration, “ The land is mine, and ye 
are strangers and sojourners with me’’ (Lev. xxv. 
23). As in ancient Rome, all land belonged prop- 
erly to the state, and under the feudal system in 
medieval Europe to the king; so in the Jewish 
law the true ownership lay in Jehovah alone. The 
very system of tithes embodied only a peculiar form 
of a tribute to their kin, such as they were familiar 
with in Egypt (see Gen. xlvii. 23-26); and the 
offering of the first-fruits, with the remarkable 
declaration by which it was accompanied (see Deut. 
xxvi. 5-10), is a direct acknowledgment of God's 
immediate sovereignty. And, as the land, so also 
the persons of the Israelites are declared to be the 
absolute property of the Lord, by the dedication 
and ransom of the first-born (Ex. xiii. 2-13, &c.), 
by the payment of the half-shekel at the numbering 
of the people, “as a ransom for their souls to the 
Lord" (Ex. xxx. 11-16); and by the limitation of 
power over Hebrew slaves, as contrasted with the 
absolute mastership permitted over the heathen 
and the sojourner (Lev. xxv. 39-46). 

From this theocratic nature of the law follow 
importaut deductions with regard to (a) the view 
which it takes of political society; (+) the extent 
of the scope of the law; (c) the penalties by which 
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it is enforced; and (d) the character which it seeks 
to impress on the people. 

(a.) The basis of human society is ordinarily 
souvht, by law or philosophy, either in the rights 
of the individual, and the partial delegation of them 
to political authorities; or in the mutual needs of 
inen, and the relations which spring from them; 
or in the actual existence of power of man over 
man, whether arising from natural relationship, or 
from benefits conferred, or from physical or intel- 
lectual ascendency. The maintenance of society is 
supposed to depend on a “ social compact "' between 
governors and subjects; a compact, true as an ab- 
stract idea, but untrue if supposed to have been a 
historical reality. The Mosaic Law seeks the basis 
of its polity, first, in the absolute sovereiyuty of 
God, next in the relationship of each individual to 
God, and through God, to his countrymen. It is 
clear that such a doctrine, while it contradicts none 
of the common theories, yet lies beneath them all, 
and shows why each of them, being only a secondary 
deduction from an ultimate truth, cannot be in 
itself sufficient; and, if it claim to be the whole 
truth, will become an absurdity. It is the doctrine 
which is insisted upon and developed in the whole 
series of prophecy; and which is brought to ita 
perfection only when applied to that universal and 
spiritual kingdom for which the Mosaic system was 
a preparation. 

(2.) The Law, as proceeding directly from God, 
and referring directly to Him, is necessarily adso- 
lute in ils supremacy and unlimited in its scope. 

It is supreme over the governors, as being only 
the delegates of the Lord, and therefore it is incom- 
patible with any desputic authority in them. This 
is seen in its limitation of the power of the master 
over the slave, in the restrictions laid on the priest- 
hood, and the ordination of the “‘ manner of the 
kingdom"? (Deut. xvii. 14-20; comp. 1 Sam. x. 
25). By ite establishment of the hereditary priest- 
hood side by side with the authority of the heads 
of tribes (‘the princes’), and the subsequent 
sovereignty of the king, it provides a balance of 
powers, all of which are regarded as subordinate. 
The absolute sovereignty of Jehovah is asserted in 
the earlier times in the dictatorship of the judge; 
but much more clearly under the kingdum by the 
spiritual commission of the prophet. By his re- 
bukes of priests, princes, and kinga, for abuse of 
their power, he was not only defending religion 
and morality, but also maintaining the divinely- 
appointed constitution of Israel. On the other 
hand, it is supreme over the governed, recognizing 
no inherent rights in the individual, as prevailing 
against, or limiting the law. It is therefore un- 
linited in its scope. There is in it no recognition, 
such as is familiar to us, that there is one class of 
actions directly subject to the coercive power of law, 
while other classes of actions and the whole realm 
of thought are to be indirectly guided by moral 
and spiritual influence. Nor is there any distinc- 
tion of the temporal authority which wields the 
former power, from the spiritual authority to which 
belongs the other. In fact these distinctions would 
have been incompatible with the character and ob- 
jecta of the law. They depend partly on the want 
of foresight and power in the lawyiver; they could 
have no place in a system traced directly to God: 
they depend also partly on the freedom which be- 
longs to the manhood of our race; they could not 
therefore be appropriate to the more imperfect 
period of its youth. 
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Thus the Law regulated the whole life of an 
Israelite. lis house, his dress, and his food, his 
domestic arrangements and the distribution of his 
property, all were determined. In the laws of the 
release of debts, and the prohibition of usury, the 
dictates of self-interest and the natural course of 
commercial transactions are sternly checked. His 
actions were rewarded and punished with great 
minuteness and strictness; and that according to 
the standard, not of their consequences, but of 
their intrinsic morality; so that, for example, forni- 
cation and adultery were as severely visited as theft 
or murder. His relizious worship was defined and 
enforced in an elaborate and unceasing ceremonial. 
In all things it is clear, that, if men submitted to 
it merely as a law, imposed under penalties by an 
irresistible authority, and did not regard it asa 
means to the knowledye and love of (sod, and a 
preparation fur his redemption, it would well de- 
serve from Israelites the description given of it by 
St. Peter (Acts xv. 10), as ‘a yoke which neither 
they nor their fathers were able to bear." 

(c.) The penalties and rewards by which the 
Law is enforced are such as depend on the direct 
theocracy. With regard to individual actions, it 
may be noticed that, as generally some penalties are 
inflicted by the subordinate, and some only by the 
supreme authority, so amony the Israelites some 
penalties came from the hand of man, some directly 
from the providence of God. So much is this the 
case, that it often seems doubtful whether the threat 
that a “soul shall he cut off from Israel *’ refers 
to outlawry and excommunication, or to such mi- 
raculous punishments as those of Nadab and Abihu, 
or Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. In dealing with 
the nation at larve, Moses, regularly and as a mat- 
ter of course, refers for punishments and rewards 
to the providence of God. This is seen, not only 
in the great blessing and curse which enforces the 
law as a whole, but also in special instances, as, for 
example, in the promise of unusual fertility to com- 
pensate for the sabbatical year, and of safety of the 
country from attack when left undefended at the 
three great festivals. Whether these were to come 
from natural causes, t. e. laws of his providence, 
which we can understand and foresee, or from causes 
supernatural, 2. ¢. incomprehensible and inscrutable 
to us, is not in any ease laid down, nor indeed does 
it affect this principle of the Law. 

The bearing of this principle on the inquiry as 
to the rereliution ofa future life inthe Pentateuch 
is easily seen. So far as the Law deals with the 
nation as a whole, it is obvious that its penalties 
and rewards could only refer to this life, in which 
alone the nation exists. So far as it relates to such 
individual acts as are generally cognizable by human 
law, and capable of temporal punishments, no one 
would expect that its divine origin should neces- 
sitate any reference to the world to come. But the 
sphere of moral and religious action and thought 
to which it extends is beyond the cognizance of 
human laws, and the scope of their ordinary penal- 
ties, and is therefore left by them to the retribution 
of God's inscrutable justice, which, being but im- 
perfectly seen here, is contemplated especially as 
exercised in a future state. Hence arises the ex- 
pectation of a direct revelation of this future state 
in the Mosaic Law. Such a revelation is certainly 
not given. Warburton (in his Divine Legation of 
Moses) even builds on its non-existence an argu- 
ment for the supernatural power and = comission 
of the law-giver, who could promise and threaten 
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retribution from the providence of God in this life, 
and submit his predictions to the test. of aetual 
experience. The truth seems to be that, in a law 
which appeals directly to God himself for its az- 
thority and its sanction, there cannot be that broad 
line of demarcation between this life and the next, 
which is drawn for those whose power is limited by 
the grave. Our Lord has taught us (Matt. xxii. 
31, 32) that in the very revelation of God as the 
‘© God of Abraham and Isaac and JJacob,"' the 
promise of immortality and future retribution was 
implicitly contained. We may apply this declara- 
tion even more strongly to a law in which God was 
revealed as entering into covenant with Irrael. and 
in them drawing mankind directly under his im- 
mediate government. His blessings and curses, by 
the very fact that they came from Ilim, would be 
felt to be unlimited by time: and the plain and 
immediate fulfillment, which they found in this life, 
would be accepted as an earnest of a deeper, though 
more mysterious completion in the world to come. 
But the time for the clear revelation of this truth 
was not yet come, and therefore, while the future 
life and its retribution is implied, yet the rewards 
and penalties of the present life are those which are 
plainly held out and practically dwelt upon. 


* Moses was of course acquainted with the 
doctrine of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments as held by the Kgyptians. This embraced 
the following particulars. (1.) The coutinued exist- 
ence of the soul after death. (2.) The immediate 
descent of every soul, at death, into Ilades, or the 
under- world. (3.) The inspection of the soul in 
Hades by judges and tests, with a view to determine 
its moral character. (4.) The remanding of the 
wicked from Hades to a decraded form of existence 
in this world, as for instance, in the body of a pig. 
(5.) The progress of the justified, through various 
experiences, sometimes puryatorial, up to the Ely- 
sium of the gods. (6.) A final judyment and the 
condemnation of the incorrigibly wicked. (7.) The 
reunion of the justified soul with its mummified 
body. (See Bibl. Sacra, January 1868, p. 69.) Ac- 
cording to Evyptian theology the future condition 
of the soul was determined by its conduct in the 
present life. The Israelites must have been familiar 
with the same principle; and the absence of an 
explicit statement of it in their Law may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that it belonged to the 
sphere of theology rather than of legislation, and 
was assumed throughout as the basis of the vov- 
ernment of the spiritual, holy, and eternal Jehovah. 

Jo Pe T. 


(d.) But perhaps the most important consequence 
of the theocratic nature of the Law was the pecu/ior 
character of govdness which it sought to impress 
on the people. Goodness in its relation to man 
takes the forms of righteousneas and love: in its 
independence of all relation, the form of purity, and 
in its relation to God, that of piety. Lawa, which 
contemplate men chiefly in their mutual relations, 
endeavor to enforce ur protect in them the first two 
qualities; the Mosaic Law, beginning with piety, 
as its first object, enforces most emphatically the 
purity essential to those who, by their union with 
God, have recovered the hope of intrinsic goodness, 
while it views righteousness and love rather as de- 
ductions from these than as independent cljects. 
Not that it neglects these qualities; on the con- 
trary it is full of precepts which show a high com 
ception and tender care of our relative duties te 
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man; but these can hardly be called its distin- 
guishing features. It is most instructive to refer 
to the religious preface of the Law in Deut. vi.—-xi. 
(especially to vi. 4-13), where all is based on the 
first great commandment, and to observe the sub- 
ordinate and dependent character of “the second 
that is like unto it,’ — ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neigbbor as thyself; Jam the Lord" (Lev. xix. 18). 
On the contrary, the care for the purity of the 
people stands out remarkably, not only in the en- 
forcement of ceremonial “ cleanness,” and the mul- 
titude of precautions or remedies ayainst any breach 
of it, but also in the severity of the lawa against 
sensuality and self-pollution, a severity which dis- 
tinguishes the Mosaic code before all others ancient 
and modern. In punishing these sins, as committed 
againat a man's own self, without reference to their 
effect on others, and in recognizing purity as having 
@ substantive value and glory, it sets up a standard 
of individual morality, such as, even in Greece and 
Rome, philosophy reserved for its most esoteric 
teaching. 

Now in all this it is to be noticed that the appeal 
is not to any dignity of human nature, but to the 
obligations of communion with a Holy God. The 
subordination, therefore, of this idea also to the 
relizious idea is enforced; and so long as the due 
supremacy of the latter was preserved, all other 
duties would find their places in proper harmony. 
But the usurpation of that supremacy in practice 
by the idea of personal and national sanctity was 
that which gave its peculiar color to the Jewish 
character. In that character there was intense 
religious devotion and self-sacrifice; there was a 
hizh standard of personal holiness, and connected 
with these an ardent feeling of nationality, based 
on a great idea, and, therefore, finding its vent in 
their proverbial spirit of proselytism. But there 
was also a spirit of contempt for all unbelievers, 
and a forgetfulness of the existence of any duties 
towards them, which gave even to their religion an 
antagonistic spirit, and degraded it in after-times 
to a ground of national self-glorification. It is to 
be traced to 4 natural, though not justifiable per- 
version of the law, by those who made it their all; 
and both in its strength and its weaknesses it has 
reappeared remarkably among those Christians who 
have dwelt on the O. T. to the neglect of the New. 

It is evident that this characteristic of the 
Israelites would tend to preserve the seclusivon 
which, under God’s providence, was intended for 
them, and would in its turn be fostered by it. We 
may notice, in connection with this part of the 
subject, many subordinate provisions tending to the 
same direction. Such are the establishment of an 
agricultural basis of society and property, and the 
provision against its accumulation in a few hands; 
the discouragement of commerce by the strict laws 
as to usury, and of foreign conquest by the laws 
against the maintenance of horses and chariots; as 
well as the direct prohibition of intermarriage with 
idolaters, and the indirect prevention of all familiar 
Intercourse with them by the laws as to meats— all 
these things tended to impress on the Israelitish 
polity a character of permanence, stability, and 
comparative isolation. Like the nature and _posi- 
tion of the country to which it was in great 
measure adapted, it was intended to preserve in 
purity the witness borne by Israel for God in the 


@ See, for example, Ex. xxi. 7-11, 28-34, xxiii. 1-9; 
Deut. xxii. 1-4, xxiv. 10-22, &c., &e. 
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darkness of heathenism, until the time should come 
for the gathering in of all nations to enjoy the 
blessing promised to Abraham. 

III. In considering the relation of the Law to 
the future, it is important to be guided by the 
general principle laid down in Heb. vii. 19, “ The 
Law made nothing perfect" (Oddity érerciwcev b 
Néuos). This principle will be applied in different 
degrees to its bearing (¢) on the after history of 
the Jewish commonwealth before the cominy of 
Christ; (6) on the coming of our Lord Himself; 
and (c) on the dispensation of the Gospel. 

(a.) ‘To that after-history the Law was, to a 
great extent, the key; for in ceremonial and crim- 
inal law it was complete and final; while, even in 
civil and constitutional law, it laid down clearly 
the general principles to be afterwards more fully 
developed. It was indeed often neglected, and even 
forgotten. Its fundamental assertion of the The- 
ocracy was violated by the constant lapses into 
idulatry, and its provisions for the good of man 
overwhelmed by the natural course of human 
selfishness (Jer. xxxiv. 12-17); till at last, in the 
reign of Josiah, its very existence was unknown, 
and its discovery was to the king and the peuple as 
a second publication; yet still it formed the stan- 
dard from which they knowingly departed, and to 
which they constantly returned; and to it there- 
fore all which was peculiar in their national and 
individual character was due. Its direct influence 
was probably greatest in the periods before the 
establishment of the kingdom, and after the Baby- 
lonish Captivity. The last act of Joshua was to 
bind the Israelites to it as the charter of their 
occupation of the conquered land (Josh. xxiv. 
24-27); and, in the semi-anarchical period of the 
judges, the Law and the Tabernacle were the only 
centres of anything like national unity. The 
establishment of the kingdom was due to an impa- 
tience of this position, and a desire for a visible 
and personal centre of authority, much the same in 
nature as that which plunged them so often in 
idolatry. The people were warned (1 Sam. xii. 
6-25) that it involved much danger of their for- 
getting and rejecting the main principle of the 
Law — that “Jehovah their God was their King.” 
The truth of the prediction was soon shown. Even 
under Solomon, as soon as the monarchy became 
one of yreat splendor and power, it assumed a 
heathenish and polytheistic character, breaking the 
Law, both by its dishonor towards God, and its 
forbidden tyranny over man. Indeed if the Law 
was looked upon as a collection of abstract rules, 
and not as a means of knowledge of a Personal 
God, it was inevitable that it should be over. 
borne by the presence of a visible and personal 
authority. 

Therefore it was, that from the time of the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom began the prophetic office. 
Ita object was to enforce and to perfect the Law, by 
bearing witness to the great truths on which it was 
built, namely, the truth of God's government over 
all, kings, priests, and people alike, and the con- 
sequent certainty of a righteous retribution. It is 
plain that at the same time this witness went far 
beyond the Law as a definite code of institutions. 
It dwelt rather on its great principles, which were 
to transcend the special forms in which they were 
embodied. It frequently contrasted (as in Is. i., 
etc.) the external observance of form with the 
spiritual homage of the heart. It tended there- 
fore, at least indirectly, to the time when, according 
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to the well-known contrast drawn by Jeremiah, the| gradually accumulated around the Law as a nucleus. 


Law written on the tables of stone should yive 
place to a new Covenant, depending on a law 
written on the heart, and therefore coercive no 
longer (Jer. xxxi. 31-34). Im this they did but 
carry out the prediction of the Law itself (Deut. 
xviii. 9-22), and prepare the way for “the Prophet "’ 
who was to come. 

Still the Law remained as the distinctive standard 
of the people. In the kingdom of Israel, after the 
separation, the deliberate rejection of its leading 
principles by Jeroboam and his successors was the 
beginning of a gradual declension into idolatry and 
heathenism. But in the kingdom of Judah the very 
division of the monarchy and consequent diminu- 
tion of its splendor, and the need of a principle to 
assert against the superior material power of Israel, 
brought out the Law once more in increased honor 
and influence. In the days of Jehoshaphat we 
find, for the first time, that it was taken by the 
Levites in their circuits through the land, and the 
people taught by it (2 Chr. xvii. 9). We find it 
especially spoken of in the oath taken by the king 
“at his pillar’ in the Temple, and made the stan- 
dard of reference in the reformations of Hezekiah 
and Josiah (2 K. xi. 14, xxiii. 3; 2 Chr. xxx., xxxiv. 
14-31). 

Far more was this the case after the Captivity. 
The revival of the existence of Israel was hallowed 
by the new and soleinn publication of the Law by 
Ezra, and the institution of the synagogues, through 
which it became deeply and familiarly known. 
[Ezra.] The loss of the independent monarchy, 
and the cessation of prophecy, both combined to 
throw the Jews back upon the Law alone, as their 
only distinctive pledge of nationality, and sure 
guide to truth. ‘I'he more they mingled with the 
other subject-nations under the Persian and Grecian 
empires, the more eagerly they clung to it as their 
distinction and safeguard; and opening the knowl- 
edge of it to the heathen, by the translation of the 
LXX., based on it their proverbial eagerness to 
proselytize. This love for the Law, rather than 
any abstract patriotism, was the strength of the 
Maccalewan struggle against the Syrians,2 and the 
success of that struggle, enthroning a Levitical 
power, deepened the feeling from which it sprang. 
It so entered into the heart of the people that open 
idolatry became impossible. The certainty and 
authority of the Law's commandments amidst the 
perplexities of paganism, and the spirituality of its 
doctrine as contrasted with sensual and carnal 
idolatries, were the favorite boast of the Jew, and 
the secret of his influence among the heathen. The 
Law thus became the moulding influence of the 
Jewish character; and, instead of being looked 
upon as subsidiary to the promise, and a means to 
its fulfillment, was exalted to supreme importance 
as at once a means and a pledge of national and 
individual sanctity. 

This feeling laid hold of and satisfied the mass 
of the people, harmonizing as it did with their 
ever-increasing spirit of an almost fanatic nation- 
ality, until the destruction of the city. The Phari- 
sees, truly representing the chief strength of the 
people, systematized this feeling; they gave it fresh 
food, and assumed a predominant leadership over 
it by the floating mass of tradition which they 


@ Note here the question as to the lawfulness of war 
wa the Sabbath in this war (1 Macc. ii. 28-41). 


The popular use of the word “lawlees'’ (&yoycs' 
as a term of contempt (Acts ii. 23; 1 Cor. ix. 21) 
for the heathen, and even for the uneducated mass 
of their followers (John vii. 49), marked and stereo- 
typed their principle. 

Against this idolatry of the Law (which when 
imported into the Christian Church is described and 
vehemently denounced by St. Paul), there were two 
reactions. ‘The first was that of the SADDUCEES; 
one which had its basis, according to common tra- 
dition, in the idea of a higher love and service of 
God, independent of the Law and its sanctions; but 
which degenerated into a speculative infidelity, and 
an anti-national system of politics, aud which 
probably had but little hold of the people. ‘Ihe 
other, that of the EssrENEs, was an attempt to 
burst the bonds of the formal law, and assert its 
ideas in all fullness, freedow, and purity. In its 
practical form it assumed the character of high and 
ascetic devotion to God; its speculative yuise is 
seen in the school of Philo, as a tendency not 
merely to treat the commiands and history of the 
Law on a symbolical principle, but actually to 
allegorize them into mere abstractions. In neither 
form could it be permanent, because it bad po 
sutticient relation to the needs and realities of 
human nature, or to the personal Subject of all the 
Jewish promises; but it was still a declaration of 
the insutticiency of the Law in itself, and a prepara- 
tion for its absorption into a higher principle of 
unity. Such was the history of the Law before the 
coming of Christ. [t was full of ettect and blessing, 
when used as a means; it became hollow and in- 
sufficient, when made an end. 

(6.) The relation of the Law to the advent of 
Christ is also laid down clearly by St. Paul. “ The 
Law was the pheael ad pd eis Xpiordy, the servant 
(that is), whose task it was to guide the child to 
the true teacher (Gal. iii. 24); and Christ was «the 
end" or object “of the Law" (Rom. x. 4). As 
being subsidiary to the promise, it bad accom- 
plished its purpose when the promise was fulfilled. 
In its national aspect it had existed to guard the 
faith in the theocracy. The chief hindrance to that 
faith had been the difficulty of realizing the invisi- 
ble presence of God, and of conceiving a com- 
munion with the infinite Godhead which should not 
crush or absorb the finite creature (comp. Deut. v. 
24-27; Num. xvii. 12, 13; Job ix. 32-05, xiii. 21, 
22; Is. xlv. 15, lxiv. 1, &c.). From that had come 
in earlier times open idolatry, and a half-idolatrous 
longing for and trust in the kingdom; in after- 
times the substitution of the Law for the promise. 
This dithculty was now to pass away forever, in 
the Incarnation of the Godhead in One truly and 
visibly man. The guardianship of the Law was 
no longer needed, for the visible and personal 
presence of the Messiah required no further witness. 
Moreover, in the Law itself there had always been 
a tendency of the fundamental idea to burst the 
formal bonds which confined it. In looking to God 
as especially their King, the Israelites were inherit- 
ing a privilege, belonging originally to all mankind, 
and destined to revert to them. Yet that element 
of the Law which was local and national, now most 
prized of all by the Jews, tended to limit this cit 
to them, and place them in a position antagoniatie 
to the rest of the world. Jt needed therefore te 
pass away, before all men could be brought into a 
kingdom, where there was to be “ neither Jew nor 
Gentile, barbarian, Scythian, bond or free."' 
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In ite individual, or what is usually called its 
“moral ’’ aspect, the Law bore equally the stamp 
of transitoriness and insufficiency. It had, as we 
have seen, declared the authority of truth and good- 
ness over man's will, and taken for granted in man 
the existence of a spirit which could recognize that 
authority; but it had done no more. Its presence 
had therefore detected the existence and the sinful- 
ness of sin, as alien alike to (sod's will aud man’s 
true nature; but it had also brought out with more 
vehement and desperate antagonism the power of 
sin dwelling in man as fallen (Rom. vii. 7-25). It 
only showed therefore the need of a Saviour from 
sin, and of an indwelling power which should 
enable the spirit of man to conquer the “law "’ of 
evil. Hence it bore witness of its own insuttliciency, 
and led men to Christ. Already the prophets, 
speaking by a living and indwelling spirit, ever 
fresh and powerful, had been passing hevond the 
dead letter of the law, and indirectly condemning 
it of insufficiency. But there was need of “ the 
Prophet" who should not only have the fullness of 
the spirit dwelling in Himself, but should have the 
power to give it to others, and so open the new 
dispensation already foretold. When He had come, 
-and by the gift of the Spirit implanted in man a 
free internal power of action tending to God, the 
restraints of the Law, needful to train the childhood 
of the world, became unnecessary and even injurious 
to the free development of its manhood. 

The relation of the Law to Christ in its sacrificial 
and ceremonial aspect, will be more fully considered 
elsewhere. [SACRIFICE.] It is here only neces- 
sary to remark on the evidently typical character 
of the whule system of sacrifices, on which alone 
their virtue depended; and on the imperfect em- 
bodiment, in any body of mere men, of the great 
truth which was represented in the priesthood. 
By the former declaring the need of Atonement, 
by the latter the possibility of Mediation, and yet 
in itself doing nothing adequately to realize either, 
the Law again led men to Him, who was at once 
the only Mediator and the true Sacrifice. 

Thus the Law had trained and guided man to 
the acceptance of the Messiah in his threetold 
character of King, Prophet, and Priest; and then, 
its work being done, it became, in the minds of 
those who trusted in it, not only an encumbrance 
but a snare. ‘To resist its claim to allegiance was 
therefore a matter of life and death in the days ‘of 
St. Paul, and, in a less degree, in after-ages of the 
Church. 

(c.) It remains to consider how far it has any 
obligation or existence under the dispensation of 
the Giospel. As a means of justification or salva- 
tion, it ought never to have been regarded, even 
before Christ; it needs no proof to show that still 
leas can this be so since He has come. But yet 
the question remains whether it is binding on 
Christians, even when they do not depend on it 
for salvation. 

It seenis clear enough, that its formal coercive 
authority as a whole ended with the close of the 
Jewish dispensation. It is impossible to separate, 
thouzh we may distinguish, its various elements: 
it must be regarded as a whole, for he who offended 
“in one point against it was guilty of all’? (James 
ii. 10). Yet it referred throughout to the Jewish 
covenant, and in many points to the constitution, 
the customs, and even the local circumstances of 
the people. ‘That covenant was preparatory to the 
Christian, in which it is now absorbed; those cus- 
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toms and observances have passed away. It follows, 
by the very nature of the case, that the formal obli- 
vation to the Law must have ceased with the busis 
on which it is grounded. This conclusion is 
stamped most unequivocally with the authority 
of St. Paul through the whole argument of the 
Epistles to the Romans and to the Gulatians. That 
we are ‘not under law ’’ (Rom. vi. 14, 15; Gal. v 
18); “that we are dead to law’ (Kom. vii. 4-6. 
Gal. ii. 19), “redeemed from under law ’’ (Gal. iv. 
5), ete., etc., is not only stated without any limita- 
tion or exception, but in many places is made the 
prominent feature of the contrast between the ear- 
lier and later covenants. It is impossible, therefore, 
to make distinctions in this respect between the 
various parts of the Law, or to avoid the conclusion 
that the formal code, promulgated by Moses and 
sealed with the prediction of the blessing and the 
curse, cannot, asa daw, be binding on the Chris- 
tian. 

But what then becomes of the declaration of our 
Lord, that He came ‘not to destroy the Law, but 
to perfect it,’ and that “not one jot or one tittle 
of it shall pass away?" what of the fact conse- 
quent upon it, that the Law has been reverenced in 
all Christian churches, and had an_ important 
influence on much Christian legislation ? The 
explanation of the apparent contradiction lies in the 
ditterence between positive and moral obligation. 
The pusitire obligation of the Law, as such, has 
passed away; but every revelation of God's Will, 
and of the righteousness and love which are its ele- 
ments, imposes a moral obligation, by the very 
fact of its being known, even on those to whom it 
ig not primarily addressed. So far as the Law of 
Moses is such a revelation of the will of God to 
mankind at large, occupying a certain place in the 
education of the world as a whole, so far its deelara- 
tions remain for our guidance, though their coer- 
cion and their penalties may be no longer needed. 
It is in their general principle, of course, that they 
remain, not in their outward form; and our Lord 
has taught us, in the Sermon on the Mount, that 
these principles should be accepted by us in a more 
extended and spiritual development than they could 
receive in the time of Moses. 

To apply this principle practically there is need 
of much study and discretion, in order to distin- 
guish what is local and temporary from what is 
universal, and what is mere external form from 
what is the essence of an ordinance. The moral 
law undoubtedly must be most permanent in ite 
influence, because it is based on the nature of man 
generally, although at the same time it is modified 
by the greater prominence of love in the Christian 
system. Yet the political law, in the main prin- 
ciples which it lays down as to the sacredness and 
responsibility of all authorities, and the rizhts 
which belong to each individual, and which neither 
slavery nor even guilt can quite eradicate, hus its 
permanent value. kven the ceremonial law, by its 
enforcement of the purity and perfection needed in 
any service offered, and in its disregard of mere 
costliness on such service, and limitation of it 
strictly to the prescribed will of God, is still in 
many respects our best guide. In special cases 
(as for example that of the sabbatical law and the 
prohibition of marriage within the degrees) the 
question of its authority must depend on the further 
inquiry, whether the basis of such laws is one com- 
mon to all human nature, or one peculiar to the 
Jewish people. ‘This inquiry will be ditticult, espe- 
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cially in the distinction of the essence from the 
form; but by it alone can the original question be 
thoroughly and satisfactorily answered. 

For the chief authorities, see Winer, Real. 
“ Gesetz.’? Michaelis (Vos. Gerecht) is valuable 
for facts and antiquities, not much so for theory. 
Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Jsrael, vol. ii. pp. 
124-205, is most instructive and suggestive as to 
the main ideas of the Law. But after all, the most 
important parts of the subject need little else than 
a careful study of the Law itself, and the references 
to it contained in the N. T. A. B. 


* The moral law does not derive its obligation 
from the preceptive form of the ten commandments. 
Every duty there enjuined, with the exception per- 
haps of keeping the Sabbath, lies in the moral 
nature of nan, and was in force from the beginning. 
And even the Sabbath was observed upon moral 
grounds before the decalugue gave it such promi- 
nence as a positive institution. If then the deca- 
logue as a national code passed away with the 
Jewish polity, as some interpret 2 Cor. iii. 7, the 
moral force of its precepts remains unimpaired for 
all mankind. 

Ewald, who regards the institution of the Sab- 
bath as purely Mosaic, yet says concerning it, “ the 
Sabbath, though the simplest and most spiritual, 
is at the same time the wisest and most fruitful of 
institutions. Nothing could be devised which 
would require so few outward signs or equipments, 
nor which would so directly lead man both to sup- 
ply what is lost in the tumult of life, and effectually 
to turn his thoughts again to the higher and the 
eternal. Thus it becoines the true symbol of the 
higher relizion which now entered into the world, 
and the most eloquent witness to. the greatness of 
the human soul which first grasped the idea of it.” 
Hence the Sabbath rests upon the indestructible 
grounds of the moral law. 

It has been fitly said that “ the legislation of the 
Pentateuch is impregnated with Agyptian memo- 
ries."’ ‘The diet, the dress, and the ablutions of 
the priests, the details of the sacrifice, the scape- 
goat and the red-heifer, the Urim and Thummim, 
the waters of jealousy, and various purifying cer- 
emonies, show a correspondence more or less marked 
with Egyptian customs. ‘The same is true of some 
of the more humane and delicate provisions of the 
Law concerning widows and orphans, the poor and 
slaves, the rights of private property, etc. But such 
incidental correspondences, while confirming its 
author's acquaintance with Eyypt, by no means 
detract from that superiority which marks the Law 
of Moses as an ethical and spiritual code. In ad- 
dition to authorities above named, see Saalschiitz, 
das Mos. Recht; J. Salvador, Listoire des /ustitu- 
tons de Moise; Rev. W. Smith, The Pentateuch ; 
Ebers, £yypten und die Bucher Moses. J. P. T. 


LAWYER (vousnds). The title “lawyer” 
is generally supposed to be equivalent to the title 
‘scribe,’ both on account of its etymological 
meaning, and also because the nan, who is called a 


a By most commentators (Trench, Alford, Tholuck, 
Liicke) the distinction which Greswell insists on is re- 
fected as utterly untenable. It may be urged, how- 
ever, (1) that it is the distinction drawn by a scholar 
like Hermann (" Ponttur autem azo nonnisi de origine 
secunda, cum in origine prima usurpetur éx,.”” quoted 
by Wahl, Qavis N. T.): (2) that though both might 
oome to be used apart with hardly any sbade of differ- 
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‘lawyer’ in Matt. xxii. 35 and Luke x. 25, is 
called ‘one of the scribes" in Mark xii. 28. If 
the common reading in Luke xi. 44, 45, 46, be cor- 
rect, it will be decisive against this; for there, after 
our Lord’s denunciation of the “ scribes and Phari- 
sees," we find that a lawyer said, * Master, thus 
saying, thou reproachest us also. And Jesus said, 
Woe unto you also ye lawyers." But it is likely 
that the true reading refers the passage to the 
Pharisees alone. By the use of the word pounds 
(in Tit. iii. 9) as a simple adjective, it seems more 
probable that the title “scribe’’ was a legal and 
official designation, but that the name yopinds was 
properly a mere epithet signifying one « learned in 
the law "’ (somewhat like the of é« vdéuou in Rom. 
iy. 14), and only used as a title in common par- 
lance (comp. the use of it in Tit. iii. 13, © Zenas 
the lawyer ’’). This would account for the com- 
parative unfrequency of the word, and the fact that 
it is always used in connection with “ Pharisees,” 
never, as the word ‘scribe "’ so often is, in con- 
nection with ‘chief priests’? and “elders.” 


[ SCRIBES. ] A. B. 
LAYING ON OF HANDS. [See Supple- 

ment to BAprisM, vol. i. p. 242 ff.] 
LAZ’ARUS (Ad(apos: Lazarus). In this 


name, which meets us as belonging to two charac- 
ters inthe N. T., we may recognize an abbreviated 
form of the old Hebrew Eleazar (Tertull. De Jdul., 


Grotius, et al.). The corresponding “ty appears 
in the Talmud (Winer, Realwod. 8. v.). In 
Josephus, and in the historical books of the Apoc- 
rypha (1 Mace. viii. 17; 2 Macc. vi. 18), the more 
frequent form is "EAed(apos; but Ad¢apos occurs 
also (B. J. v. 13, § 7). 

1. Lazarus of Bethany, the brother of Martha 
and Mary (John xi. 1). All that we know of him 
is derived from the Gospel of St. John, and that 
records little more than the facts of bis death and 
resurrection. We are able, however, without doing 
violence to the principles of a true historical crit- 
icism, to arrive at some conclusions helping us, 
with at least some measure of probability, to fill up 
these scanty outlines. In proportion as we bring 
the scattered notices together, we find them com- 
bining to form a picture far more distinct and 
interesting than at first seemed possible; and the 
distinctness in this case, though it is not to be mis- 
taken for certainty, is yet less misleading than that 
which, in other cases, seems to arise from the strong 
statements of apocryphal traditions. (1.) ‘The lan- 
guage of John xi. 1 implies that the sisters were 
the better known. Lazarus is “of (awd) Bethany, 
of the village (ée ris xdépuns) of Mary and her 
sister Martha.’’ No stress can be laid on the 
difference of the prepositions (Meyer and Lampe, 
in loc.), but it suggests as possible the inference 
that while Lazarus was, at the time of St. Juhn’s 
narrative, of Bethany, he was yet described as /rum 
the coun tis of Luke x. 38, already known as the 
dwelling-place of the two sisters (Gireswell, On the 

Village of Martha and Mary, Dissert. V. ii. 545).¢ 





ence, their use in close juxtaposition might still be 
antithetical, and that this was more likely to be with 
oue who, though writing in Greek, was not using & 
as his native tongue; (3) that John 1. 45 is open to the 
same doubt as this passage; (4) that our Lord is 
always said to be awe, never é« Nacaper. 

In connection with this verse may be noticed also 
the Vulg. translation, "de castello Marthe,” and the 
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From this, and from the order of the three names 
in John xi. 5, we may reasonably infer that Lazarus 
was the youngest of the family. The absence of 
the name from the narrative of Luke x. 38-42, and 
his subordinate position (e7s ray dvaxeiuévwy) in 
the feast of John xii. 2, lead to the same conclusion. 
(2.) ‘The house in which the feast is held appears, 
from John xii. 2, to be that of the sisters. Martha 
‘serves,’ as in Luke x. 40. Mary takes upon her- 
self that which was the special duty of a hostess 
towards an honored guest (coinp. Luke vii. 46). 
The impression left on our minds by this account, 
if it stood alone, would Le that they were the givers 
of the feast. In Matt. xxvi.6, Mark xiv. 3, the 
same fact @ appears as occurring in “ the house of 
Simon the Leper: '" but a leper, as such, would 
have been compelled to leid a separate life, and 
certainly could not have given a feast and received 
& multitude of ynests. Among the conjectural ex- 
planations which have been giver, of this ditference, ° 
the hypothesis that this Simon was the father of 
the two sisters and of Lazarus, that he had been 
sinitten with leprosy, and that actual death, or the 
civil death that followed on his disease, had left his 
children free to act for themselves, is at least as 
probable as any other, and has some support in 
early ecclesiastical traditions (Niceph. HM. £. i. 27; 
Theophy}. in le.; comp. Ewald, Geschichle, v. 
357). Why, if this were so, the house should be 
described by St. Matthew and St. Mark as it is; 
why the name of the sister of Lazarus should he 
altovether passed over, will be questions that will 
meet us further on. (3.) All the circumstances 
of John xi. and xii., — the feast for so many guests, 
the number of friends who come from Jerusalem 
to coudole with the sisters, left with female rela- 
tions, but without a brother or near kinsman (John 
xi. 19), the alabaster-box, the ointment of spike- 
oard very costly, the funeral vault of their own, — 
point to wealth and social position above the average 
(comp. Trench, Miracles, 29). The peculiar sense 
which attaches to St. John’s use of of ’Iovdator 
(comp. Meyer on John xi. 19), as the leaders of the 
Opposition to the teaching of Christ, in other words, 
as equivalent to Scribes and Elders and Pharisees, 
sugyests the further inference that these visitors or 
friends belonged to that class, and that previous re- 
lations must have connected them with the family 
of Bethany. (4.) A comparison of Matt. xxvi. 6, 
Mark xiv. 3, with Luke vii. 36, 44, suggests another 
conjecture that harmonizes with and in part explains 
the foregoing. ‘fo assume the identity of the anoint- 
ing of the latter narrative with that of the former (so 
Grotius), of the woman that was a sinner with Mary 
the sister of Lazarus, and of one or both of these 
with Mary Magdalene (Lightfoot, Alarm. § 33, vol. 
iii. 75), is indeed (in spite of the authorities, critical 
and patristic, which may be arrayed on either side) 
altogether arbitrary and uncritical. It would be 


consequent traditions of a Castle of Lazarus, pointed 
out to medizval pilgrims among the ruins of the vil- 
lage, which had become famous by a church erected 
ia his honor, and had taken its Arab name (Lazarieh, 
or Elazarieh) from him. (Bettany, vol. i. 195 0.) 


@ The identity has been questioned by some har- 
monists ; but it will be discussed under Sion. 

h Meyer assumes (on Matt. xxvi. 6) that St. John, 
as an eye-witness. gives the true account, St. Matthew 
and St. Mark an erroneous one. Paulus and Greswell 
sugges! that Simon was the husband, living or de- 
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hardly less so to infer, fron. the mere recurrence 
of so common a name as Simon, the identity of the 
leper of the one narrative with the I’harisee of the 
other; nor would the case be much strengthened 
by an appeal to the interpreters who have main- 
tained that opinion (comp. Chrysost. //um. in 
Matt. Ixxx.; Grotius, se Watt. xxvi.6; Lightfoot, 
loc; Winer, Realwd. 8. v. Simon). (Comp. MARY 
MAGDELENE and SiMon.] There are however 
some other facts which fall in with this hypothesis, 
and to that extent confirm it. If Simon the leper 
were also a Pharisee, it would explain the fact 
just noticed of the friendship between the sisters 
of Lazarus and the members of that patty in Jeru- 
salem. It would account also for the ready utter- 
ance by Martha of the chief article of the creed of 
the Pharisees (John xi. 24). Mary's lavish act of 
love would gain a fresh interest for us if we thought 
of it (as this conjecture would lead us to think) as 
growing out of the recollection of that which had 
been offered by the woman that was a sinner. The 
disease which gave occasion to the later name may 
have supervened after the incident which St. Luke 
records. ‘The difference between the localities of the 
two histories (that of Luke vii. being apparently in 
Galilee near Nain, that of Matt. xxvi. and Mark 
xiv. in Bethany) is not greater than that which 
meets us on comparing Luke x. 38 with John xi. 1 
(comp. Greswell, Diss. l.c.). It would follow on 
this assumption that the Pharisee, whom we thus 
far identify with the father of Lazarus, was prob- 
ably one of the members of that sect, sent down 
from Jerusalem to watch the new teacher (comp. 
Ellicott'’s dulsean Lectures, p. 169): that he looked 
on him partly with reverence, partly with suspicion ; 
that in his dwelling there was a manifestation of 
the sympathy and love of Christ, which could not 
but leave on those who witnessed or heard of it, 
and had not hardened themselves in formalism, a 
deep and permanent impression. (5.) One other 
conjecture, bolder perhaps than the others, may yet 
he hazarded. Adinitting, as must be admitted, the 
absence at once of all direct evidence and of tra- 
ditional authority, there are yet some coincidences, 
at least remarkable enough to deserve attention, 
and which suzyest the identification of Lazarus 
with the young ruler that had great possessions, 
of Matt. xix., Mark x., Luke xviii.c ‘The age 
(veavlas, Matt. xix. 20, 22) agrees with what has 
heen before inferred (see above, 1), as does the fact 
of wealth above the average with what we know of 
the condition of the family at Bethany (see 2). 
If the father were an influential Pharisee, if there 
were ties of some kind uniting the fainily with that 
body, it would be natural enough that the son, 
even in comparative youth, should occupy the posi- 
tion of an &pywy. The character of the young 
ruler, the reverence of his salutation (3:dacmaAre 
ayadé, Mark x. 17) and of his attitude (yovure-4- 





censed, of Martha ; Grotius and Kuinol, that he was a 
kinsman, or a friend who gave the feast for them. 


¢ The arrangement of Greswell, Tischendorf, and 
other harmonista, which places the inquiry of the ricb 
ruler after the death and resurrection of Lazarus, is of 
course destructive of this hypothesis. It should be 
remembered, however, that Greswell assigns the same 
position to the incident of Luke x. 38-42. The order 
here followed Is that given iv the present work by Dr 
Thomson under Gosrsis and Jesus Curist, by Light 
foot, and by Alford. 
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gas. thid.), his cager yearning after etermiul life, the 
strict training of his youth in the commandments 
of Giod, the blameless probity of his outward life, 
all these would agree with what we micht expect 
in the son of a Pharisee, in the brother of one who 
had chosen “ the good part.” It may be noticed 
further, that as his spiritual condition is essentially 
that which we find about the same period in 
Martha, so the answer returned to him, “ One thing 
thou lackest,’’ and that given to her, “One thing 
is needful,” are substantially identical.¢ But fur- 
ther, it is of this rich voung man that St. Mark 
uses the emphatic word (Jesus, beholding him, 
loved him,” qydryneev) which is used of no others 
In the Gospel-history, save of the beloved Apostle 
and of Lazarus and lis sisters (John xi. 5). We 
can hardly dare to believe that that love, with all 
the yearning pity and the fervent prayer which it 
implied, would be altogether fruitless. There might 
be for a tiine the hesitation of a divided will, but 
the half-prophetic words, “ with God all things are 
possible,’ “ there are last that shall be first,’’ for- 
bid our hasty condemnation, as they forbade that 
of the disciples, and prepare us to hope that some 
discipline would yet be found to overcome the evil 
which was eating into and would otherwise destroy 
so noble and beautiful a soul. However strongly 
the absence of the name of Lazarus, or of the locality 
to which he belonged, may seem to militate against 
this hypothesis, it must be remembered that there 
is just the same singular and perplexing omission 
in the narrative of the anointing in Matt. xxvi. and 
Mark xiv. 


Combining these inferences then, we get, with 
some measure of likelihood, an insight into one 
aspect of the life of the Divine Teacher and Friend, 
full of the most living interest. The village of 
Bethany and its neighborhood were — probably from 
the first, certainly at a later period of our Lord's 
ministry — a frequent retreat from the controver- 
sies and tumults of Jerusalem (John xviii. 2; Luke 
xxi. 37, xxii. 39). At some time or other one 
household, wealthy, honorable, belonging to the 
better or Nicodemus section of the Pharisees (see 
above, 1, 2, 3), learns to know and reverence him. 
There may have been within their knowledge or in 
their presence, one of the most signal proofs of his 
love and compassion for the outcast (sup. 4). Dis- 
ease or death removes the father from the scene, 
and the two sisters are left with their younger 
brother to do as they think right. They appear at 
Bethany, or in some other village, where also they 
had a home (Luke x. 38, and Greswell, l. c.), as 
loving and reverential disciples, each according to 
her character. In them and in the brother over 
whom they watch, He finds that which is worthy 
of his love, the craving for truth and holiness, the 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness which 
shall assuredly be filled. But two at least need an 
education in the spiritual life. Martha tends to 
rest in outward activity and Pharisaic dogmatism, 
and does not rise to the thought of an eternal life 
as actually present. Lazarus (see 5) oscillates be- 
tween the attractions of the higher life and those 








@ The resemblance is drawn out in a striking and 
beautiful passage by Clement of Alexandria (Quis 
dives, § 10). 

b Ry some interpreters the word was taken as = 
caredidnoev. It was the received rabbinic custom for 
the teacher to kiss the brow of the scholar whose 
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of the wealth and honor which surround the path- 
way of his life, and does not see how deep and wide 
were the commandinents which, as he thought, he 
had “kept from his youth up.’ The searching 
words, the loving look and act,® fail to undo the 
evil which has heen corroding his inner life. The 
discipline which could provide a remedy for it was 
among the things that were ‘impossible with 
men,’ and “possible with God only.” A few 
weeks pass away, and then comes the sickness of 
John xi. One of the sharp malignant fevers of Ial- 
estine¢ cuta off the life that was so precious. The 
sisters know how truly the Divine Friend has loved 
him on whom their love and their hopes centered. 
They send to Him iu the belief that the tidings of 
the sickness will at once draw Him to them (Johr 
xi. 8). Slowly, and in words which (though after- 
wards understood otherwise) must at the time have 
seemed to the disciples those of one upon whom 
the truth came not at once but by degrees, he pre- 
pares them for the worst. “ This sickness is not 
unto death ’’ — “Our friend Lazarus sleepeth "* — 
‘ Lazarus is dead.”” ‘The work which He was doing 
as a teacher or a healer (John x. 41, 42) in Beth- 
abara, or the other Bethany (John x. 40, and i. 28), 
was not interrupted, and continues for two davs 
after the message reaches him. Then cowies the 
journey, occupying two days more. When He and 
his disciples come, three days have passed since the 
burial. The friends from Jerusalem, chiefiv of the 
Pharisee and ruler class, are there with their con- 
solations. The sisters receive the Prophet, each 
according to her character, Martha hastening on to 
meet Him, Mary sitting still in the house, beth 
giving utterance to the sorrowful, half-reproachiul 
thought, “ Lord, if thou hadst been here my brother 
had not died" (John xi. 21-32). [lis sympathy 
with their sorrow leads Him also to weep as if He 
felt it in all the power of its hopelessness, though 
He came with the purpose and the power to remove 
it. Men wonder at what they look on as a sion of 
the intensity of his affection for him who had been 
cut off (John xi. 35, 36). They do not perhaps see 
that with this emotion there mingles indi:nation 
(€veBpiufoaro, John xi. 33, 38) at their want of 
faith. Then comes the work of might as the answer 
of the prayer which the Son offers to the Father 
(John xi. 41, 42). The stone is rolled away from 
the mouth of the rock-chamber in which the body 
had been placed. The Evangelist writes aa if he 
were once again living through every sight and 
sound of that hour. He records what could never 
fade from his memory any more than could the 
recollection of his glance into that other sepulchre 
(comp. John xi. 44, with xx. 7). ‘‘ He that was 
dead came forth, bound hand and foot with grave- 
clothes; and his face was bound about with a 
napkin.” 

It is well not to break in upon the silence which 
hangs over the interval of that ‘four days’ sleep" 
(comp. Trench, Afiracles, i c.). In nothing does 
the Gospel narrative contrast more strongly with 
the mythical histories which men have imagined 
of those who have returned from the unseen world,? 
auswers gave special promise of wisdom and holiness. 
Comp. Grotius, ad /oc. 

¢ The character of the disease ts inferred from its 
rapid progress, and from the fear expressed by Martha 
(John xi. 88). Comp. Lampe, ad loc. 

d The return of Er the Armenian (Plato, Rep. x! 
and Cunningham of Melrose (Bede. Ere’. Hist. v. 12, 
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tnd with the lecends which in a later ace have 
gathered round the name of Lazarus (Wright's Sé. 
Patrick's Purgutory, p. 167), than in this absence 
of all attempt to describe the experiences of the 
human soul that had passed from the life of sense 
to the land of the shadow of death. But thus much 
at least must be borne in mind in order that we 
may understand what has yet to come, that the 
man who was thus recalled as on eagle’s wings from 
the kingdom of the grave (comp. the language of 
the complaint of Hades in the Apocryphal Gospel 
of Nicodemus, Tischendorf, Evang. Apoc. p. 306) 
toust have learnt «what it is to die’’ (comp. a pus- 
sage of creat beauty in Tennyson's Jn Memoriam, 
xxxi., xxxii.). The soul that had looked with open 
gaze upon the things behind the veil had passed 
throuch a discipline sufticient to burn out all selfish 
love of the accidents of his outward life There 
may have been an inward resurrection parallel with 
the outward (comp. Olshausen ad loc.). What 
men had given over as impossible had been shown 
in a twofold sense to be possible with God. 
One scene more meets us, and then the life of 
the family which has come before us with such day- 
light clearness lapses again into obscurity. The 
fame of the wonder spreads rapidly, as it was likely 
to do, among the ruling class, some of whom had 
witnessed it. It becomes one of the proximate 
occasions of the plots of the Sanhedrim against our 
Lord's life (John xi. 47-53). [t brings Lazarus no 
less than Jesus within the range of their enmity 
(John xii. 10), and leads perhaps to his withdrawing 
for a time from Bethany ((rreswell). They persuade 
themselves apparently that they see in him one who 
has been a sharer in a great imposture, or who has 
heen restored to life through some demoniac agency.” 
But others gather round to wonder and congratulate. 
In the house which, though it still bore the father's 
name (sup. 1), was the dwelling of the sisters and 
the brother, there is a supper, and |_azarus is there, 
and Martha serves, no longer jealously, and Mary 
pours out her love in the costly offering of the 
spikenard ointment, and finds herself once again 
misjudged and hastily condemned. ‘The conjecture 
which has been ventured on above connects itself 
with this fact also. The indignant question of 
Judas and the other disciples implies the expecta- 
tion of a lavish distribution among the poor. They 
look on the feast as like that which they had seen 
in the house of Matthew the publican, the farewell 
banquet given to large numbers (comp. John xii. 
9, 12) by one who was renouncing the habits of his 
former life. If they had in their minds the recol- 
lection of the words, ‘Sell that thou hast, and give 
to the poor,’ we can understand with what a sharp- 
ened edve their reproach would come as they con- 
trasted the command which their Lord had given 
with the ‘ waate ’ which He thus approved. After 
this all direct knowledye of Lazarus ceases. We 
may think of him, however, as sharing in or wit- 
nessing the kingly march from Bethany to Jerusalem 


may be taken aa two typical Instances, appearing under 
circuinstances the most contrasted possible, yet having 
not a few features in common. 

« A tradition of more than average interest, bearing 
on this point, is mentioned (though without an au- 
thority) by Trench (Miracles, |. c.). The first question 
asked by Lazarus, on his return to life, was whether 
he should die again. He heard that he was still sub- 
ject to the common doom of all men, and was never 
efterwards seen to smile. 
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(Mark xi. 1), “enduring life again that Passover 
to keep (Keble, Christian Year, Advent Sunday). - 
The sisters and the brother must have watched 
eagerly, during those days of rapid change and 
wonderful expectation, for the evening's return to 
Bethany and the hours during which “ He lodged 
there'’ (Matt. xxi. 17). It would be as plausible 
an explanation of the strange fact recorded by St. 
Mark alone (xiv. 51) as any other, if we were to 
suppose that Lazarus, whose home was near, who 
must have known the place to which the Lord 
‘oftentimes resorted,”’ was drawn to the garden 
of Gethsemane by the approach of the officers * with 
their torches and lanterns and weapons’’ (John 
xviii. 3), and in the haste of the night-alarm, rushed 
eagerly, ** with the linen cloth cast about his naked 
body,’”? to see whether he was in time to render 
any help. Whoever it may have been, it was not 
one of the company of professed disciples. It was 
one who was drawn by some strong impulse to 
follow Jesus when they, all of them, “ forsook him 
and fled.’ It was one whom the high-priest's 
servants were eager to seize, as if destined for a 
second victim (comp. John xii. 10), when they made 
no effort to detain ary other. The linen-cloth 
(a.wSdéy), forming, as it did, one of the “soft 
raiment’ of Matt. xi. 8, used in the dress and in 
the funerals of the rich (Mark xv. 46; Matt. xxvii. 
59), points to a form of life like that which we have 
seen reason to assign to Lazarus (comp. also the 
uge of the word in the LXX. of Judg. xiv. 12, and 
Prov. xxxi. 24). Uncertain as all inferences of this 
kind must be, this is perhaps at least as plausible 
as those which identify the form that appeared so 
startlingly with St. John (Ambrose, Chrysost. Greg. 
Mag.); or St. Mark (Olshausen, Lange, Isaac 
Williams, On the Passion, p. 30); or James the 
brother of the Lord (Epiphan. //er. p. 87, 13; 
comp. Meyer, ad loc.); and, on this hypothesis, 
the omission of the name is in harmony with the 
noticeable reticence of the first three Gospels 
throughout as to the members of the family at 
Bethany. We can hardly help believing that to 
thei, as to others (the five hundred brethren at 
once,’ 1 Cor. xv. 6), was manifested the presence 
of their risen Lord; that they must have been 
sharers in the Pentecostal gifts, and have taken 
their place among the members of the infant Church 
at Jerusalem in the first days of its overtlowing 
love; that then, if not before, the command, “ Sell 
that thou hast and give to the poor,’ was obeyed 
by the heir of Bethany, as it was by other possessors 
of lands or houses (Acts ii. 44, 45). But they had 
chosen now, it would seem, the better part of a 
humble and a holy life, and their names appear no 
more in the history of the N. T. Apoeryphal tra- 
ditions even are singularly scanty and jejune, as if 
the silence which “sealed the lips of the van 

velista"? had restrained others also. We almost 
wonder, looking at the wild luxuriance with which 
they gather round other naines, that they have 


b The explanation, “ He casteth out devils by Beel 
zebub " (Matt. ix. 84, x. 25: Mark iii. 22, &c.), which 
originated with the scribes of Jeruxuiem, would nat 
urally be applied to such acase ss this. That it was 
so applied we may jnfer from the statement in the 
Sepher Toldoth Jeshu (the rabbinic anticipation of 
another Leben Jesu), that this and other like miracles 
were wrought by the myatic power of the cabbalistie 
Shemhamphorash, or other magical formula (Lampe, 
Comm. in Joan. xi. 44). 
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nothing more to tell of Lazarus than the meagre 
tale that follows: He lived for thirty years after 
his resurrection, and died at the age of sixty 
(Epiphan. //er. i. 652). When he came forth 
from the tomb, it was with the bloom and fragrance 
as of a bridezroom (’Avagopa MAdrou, Thilo, Cod. 
Apoc. N. T. p. 807). He and his sisters, with 
Mary the wife of Cleophas, and other disciples, were 
sent out to sea by the Jews in a leaky boat, but 
miraculously escaped destruction, and were brought 
safely to Marseilles. There he preached the Gospel, 
and founded a church, and became its bishop. 
After many years, he suffered martyrdom, and was 
buried, some said, there; others, at Citium in 
Cyprus. linally his bones and those of Mary Mag- 
dalene were brought from Cyprus to Constantinople 
by the Emperor Leo the Philosopher, and a church 
erected to his honor. Sume apocryphal books were 
extant bearing his name (comp. Thilo, Codex Apoc. 
N. 7. p. 711; Baronius, ad Martyrol, Rom, Dee. 
xvii.; and for some wild Provencal legends as to 
the later adventures of Martha, Migne, Dict. de la 
Bible, a. v. *Marthe’’). These traditions have 
no personal or historical interest for us. In one 
instance only do they connect themselves with any 
fact of importance in the later history of Christen- 
dom. The Canons of St. Victor at Paris occupied 
a Priory dedicated (as one of the chief churches at 
Marseilles had been) to St. Lazarus. This was 
assigned, in 1633, to the fraternity of the Congre- 
gation founded by St. Vincent de Paul, and the 
mission-priests sent forth by it consequently became 
conspicuous as the Lazarists (Butler's Lives of the 
Saints, July xix.). 

The question why the first three Gospels omit 
all mention of so wonderful a fact as the resurrection 
of Lazarus, has from a comparatively early period 
forced itself upon interpreters and apologists. Ra- 
tionalist critics have made it one of their chief 
points of attack, directly on the trustworthiness of 
St. John, indirectly on the credibility of the Gospel 
history as a whole. Spinoza professed to make this 
the crucial instance by which, if he had but proof 
of it, he would be determined to embrace the 
common faith of Christians (Bayle, Jct. 8. v. 
“Spinoza "’). Woolston, the maledicentissimus of 
English Deists, asserts that the story is “ brimfull 
of absurdities,’ “a contexture of folly and fraud" 
(Diss. on Miracles, v.; comp. N. Lardner’s Vindt- 
cations, Works, ii. 1-54). Strauss (Leben Jesu, pt. 
ii. ch. ix. § 100) scatters with triumphant scorn the 
subterfuges of Paulus and the naturalist interpreters 
(such, for example, as the hypothesis of suspended 
animation), and pronounces the narrative to have 
all the characteristics of a mythus. Ewald (Geach. 
v. p. 404), on the other hand, in marked contrast 
to Strauss, recognizes, not only the tenderness and 
beauty of St. John's narrative, and its value asa 
representation of the quickening power of Christ, 
but also its distinct historical character. The 
explanations given of the perplexing phenomenon 
are briefly these: (1.) That fear of drawing down 
persecution on one already singled out for it kept 
the three Evangelists, writing during the lifetime 
of Lazarus, from all mention of him; and that, this 
reason for silence being removed by his death, St. 
Jobn could write freely. By some (Grotius, ad lec.) 
this has perhaps been urged too exclusively. By 
others (Alford, ad luc.; Trench, On Miracles, 1. c.) 
it has perhaps been too hastily rejected as extrava- 
gant. (2.) That the writers of the first three 
Gospels confine themselves, as by a deliberate plan, 
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to the miracles wrought in Gulilee (that of the t lind 
man at Jericho being the only exception), and tbat 
they therefore abstained from all mention of any 
fact, however interesting, that lay outside that limit 
(Meyer, ad loc.). This too has its weight, aa 
showing that, in this omission, the three Evangelista 
are at least consistent with themselves, but it leaves 
the question, “ what led to that consistency ?*’ un- 
answered. (3.) ‘hat the narrative, in its beauty 
and simplicity, its human sympathies and marvel- 
ous transparency, carries with it the evidence of its 
own truthfulness, and is as far removed as possible 
from the embellishments and rhetoric of a writer of 
myths, bent upon the invention of a miracle which 
should outdo all others (Meyer, é. c.). In this 
there is no doubt great truth. To invent and tel] 
any story as this is told would require a power 
equal to that of the highest artistic skill of our 
later age, and that skill we should hardly expect to 
find combined at once with the deepest yearnings 
after truth and a deliberate perversion of it. ‘There 
would seem, to any but a rationalist critic, an im- 
probability quite infinite, in the union, in any single 
writer, of the characteristics of a Goethe, an Ire- 
land, and an & Kempis. (4.) Another explanation, 
suggested hy the attempt to represent to one's-self 
what must have been the sequel of such a fact as 
that now in question upon the life of him who had 
been affected by it, may perhaps be added. ‘The 
history of inonastic orders, of sudden conversions 
alter great critical deliverances from disease or 
danger, offers an analogy which may help to guide 
us. In such cases it has happened, in a thousand 
instances, that the man has felt as if the thread of 
his life was broken, the past buried forever, old 
things vanished away. He retires from the world, 
changes his name, speaks to no one, or speaks only 
in hints, of all that belongs to his former life, shrinks 
above all from making his conversion, his resurrec- 
tion from the death of sin, the sulject of common 
talk. The instance already referred to in Bede 
offers a very striking illustration of this. Cunning- 
ham, in that history, gives up all to his wwe, his 
children, and the poor, retires to the monastery of 
Melrose, takes the new name of Drithelim, and 
‘would not relate these and other things which he 
had seen to slothful persons and such as lived 
negligently.’’ Assume only that the laws of the 
spiritual life worked in sume such way on Lazarua; 
that the feeling would be strong in proportion to 
the greatness of the wonder to which it owed its 
birth; that there was the recollection, in bim and 
in others, that, in the nearest parallel instance, 
silence and secrecy had been solemnly enjoined 
(Mark vy. 43), and it will seem hardly wonderful 
that such a man should shrink from publicity, and 
should wish to take his place aa the last and lowest 
in the company of believers. Is it strange that it 
should come to be tacitly recognized among the 
members of the Church of Jerusalem that, so long 
ag he and those dear to him survived. the creat 
wonder of their lives was a thing to be remembered 
with awe by those who knew it, not to be talked or 
written about to those who knew it not ? 

The facts of the case are, at any rate, singularly 
in harmony with this last explanation. St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, who (the one writing for the He 
brews, the other under the guidance of St. Peter) 
represent what may be described as the feeling of 
the Jerusalem Church, omit equally all mention of 
the three names. ‘They use words which may 
indeed have been gavayra cuveroiouw, but they 
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avotd the names. Mary's costly offering is that of 
‘a woman’’ (Matt. xxvi. 7; Mark xiv. 3). The 
house in which the feast was made is described so 
as to indicate it sufficiently to those who knew the 
place, and yet to keep the name of Lazarus out of 
sight. The hypothesis stated above would add two 
more instances of the saine reticence. St. Luke, 
cominy later (probably after St. Matthew and St. 
Mark had left the Church of Jerusalem with the 
materials afterwards shaped into their Gospels), 
collecting from all informants all the facts they will 
communicate, comes across one in which the two 
sisters are mentioned by name, and records it, sup- 
pressing, or not having learnt, that of the locality. 
St. Jolin, writing long afterwards, when all three 
had “fallen asleep,"’ feels that the restraint is no 
longer necessary, and puts on record, as the Spirit 
brings all things to bis remembrance, the whvle of 
the wonderful “history. The circumstances of his 
life, too, hia residence in or near Jerusalem as the 
protector of the bereaved mother of his Lord (John 
xix. 27), his retirement from prominent activity for 
ao lony a period (JouN THE APOSTLE], the insizht 
we find he had into the thoughts and feelings of 
those who would be the natural companions and 
friends of the sisters of Lazarus (John xx. 1, 11-18); 
all these indicate that he more than any other Evan- 
gelist was likely to have lived in that inmost circle 
of disciples, where these things would be most 
bovinely and reverently remembered. Thus much 
of truth there is, as usual, in the idealism of some 
interpreters, that what to most other disciples would 
seem simply a miracle (répas), @ work of power 
(Suvauis), like other works, and thereture one which 
they could without much reluctance omit, would be 
to him a styn (onwecov) manifesting ‘the glory of 
God, witnessing that Jesus was “the resurrection 
and the life,” which he could in no wise pass over, 
but must when the rivht time came record in its 
fullness. (Comp. for this significance of the mira- 
cle, and for ita probable use in the spiritual educa- 
tion of Lazarus, Olshausen, ad loc.) It is of course 
obvious, that if this supposition accounts for the 
omission in the three Gospels of the name and 
history of Lazarus, it accounts also for the chron- 
olovical dislocation and harmonistie difficulties 
which were its inevitable consequencea.4 


2. The name Lazarus occurs also in the well- 
known parable of Luke xvi. 19-31. What is there 
chietly remarkable is, that while in all other cases 
persons are introduced as in certain stations, be- 
longing to certain classes, here, and here only, we 
meet with a proper name. Is this exceptional fact 
to be looked on as simply one of the accessories of 
the parable, giving as it were a dramatic semblance 
of reality to what was, like other parables, only an 
illustration? Were the thoughts of men called to 
the etymology of the name, as signifying that he 
who bore it had in his poverty no help but God 
(comp. Germ. “ Gotthilf"’), or as meaning, in the 
shortened form, one who had become altogether 
helpless’? (So Theophyl. ad loc., who explains it 
as = dBohOnros, recognizing possibly the deriva- 
tion which has been sugyvested by later critics from 


@ ® On the resurrection of Lazarus there is an exsay 
by Guunlich, Die Kathsel d. Erweckung Lazarus, in 
the Throl. Stud. u. Krit. 1852, pp. 65-110, 248-336. 
On the internal evidence of the truth of the narrative, 
wee Furness, The Unconscious Truth of the Four Gos- 
pels, Phils. 1858, pp. 46-75. A. 
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ea, i, “there is no help.’”, Comp. Suicer, 8.0.3 


Lanipe, ad loc.) Or was it again not a parable, 
but, in its starting-point at least, a history, so that 
lazarus was some actual beggar, like him who lay 
at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple, familiar there- 
fore buth to the disciples and the Pharisees? (So 
Theophyl. ad loc.; Chrysost., Maldon.; Suicer, 
8. U. Ad(apos. ) Whatever the merit of either of 
these auysestions, no one of them can be accepted 
as quite satisfactory, and it adds something to the 
force of the hy pothesis ventured on above, to find 
that it connects itself with thia question also. The 
key which has served to open other doors fits into 
the wards here. If we assume the identity sug- 
gested in (5), or if, leaving that as unproved, we 
remember only that the historic Lazarus belonged 
by birth to the class of the wealthy and influential 
Pharisees, as in (3), then, though we may not think 
of him as among those who were * covetous,"’ aud 
who therefore derided by scornful look aud gesture 
(efenuxrhpiCov, Luke xvi. 14) Him who taught 
that they could not serve God and Mammon, we 
may yet luok on him as one of the same class, known 
to them, associating with them, only too liable, in 
spite of all the promise of his youth, to be drawn 
away by that which had corrupted them. Could 
anything be more significant, if this were so, than 
the introduction of this name into such a parable? 
Not Eleazar the Pharisee, rich, honored, blameless 
among men, but Eleazar the beggar, full of Jeprous 
sores, lying at the rich man’s gate, was the true 
heir of blessedness, for whom was reserved the glory 
of being in Abraham's bosom. Very striking too, 
it must be added, is the coincidence between the 
teaching of the parable and of the history in 
another point. The Lazarus of the one remains 
in Abraham's bosum because “if men hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they be per- 
suaded, though one rose from the dead."" The 
Lazarus of the other returned from it, and yet 
bears no witness to the unbelieving Jews of the 
wonders or the terrors of Hades. 
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In this instance also the name of Lazarus has 
been perpetuated in an institution of the Christian 
Chureh. The parable did its work, even in the 
dark days of her life, in leading men to dread 
simply seitish luxury, and to help even the most 
loathsome forms of suffering. ‘The Jeper of the 
Middle Ages appears as a Lazzaro.” Among the 
orders, half-military and half-monastic, of the 12th 
century, was one which bore the title of the Knights 
of St. Lazarus (A. D. 1119), whose special work it 
was to minister to the lepers, first of Syria, and 
afterwards of europe. The use of lrzaretto and 
lizar-house for the leper-hospitals then founded in 
all parts of Western Christendom, no less than 
that of dazzarone for the mendicants of Italtan 
towns, are indications of the etlect of the parable 
upon the mind of Europe in the Middle Ages, and 
thence upon its later speech. In some cases there 
seems to have been a singular transfer of the attri- 
butes of the one Lazarus to the other. Thus in 


Paris the prison of St. Lazare (the Clos S. Lazare, 


b It is interesting, as connected with the traditions 
given above under (1), to find that the first occurrence 
of the nnine with this generic meaning is in the old 
Provencal dialect, under the form Ladre. (Comp. Diex, 
Roman, Worterbuch, 3. v. Lazzaro, [and Scheler, 
Diet. d'étymol. francaise, a, v. Ladre.}) 
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so famous in 1848) had |cen originally a hospital 
for lepers. In the 17th century it was assigned to 
the Society of Lazarists, who took their name, as 
has been said, from |azarus of Bethany, and St. 
Vincent de Paul died there in 1660. In the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the prison, however, are two 
streets, the Rue d’I-nfer and Rue de Paradis, the 
names of which indicate the earlier associations 
with the Lazarus of the parable. 

It may be mentioned incidentally, as there has 
been no article under the head of Drvxs, that the 
occurrence of this word, used ag a quasi-proper 
name, in our early English literature, is another 
proof of the impression which was made on the 
minds of men, either by the ;arable itself, or by 
dramatic representations of it in the medisval 
mysterics. ‘The writer does not know where it is 
found for the first time in this sense, but it appears 
as early as Chaucer ( Lazar ard Dives,’’ Somp- 
noure’s Tale) and Piers Ploughn an (“ Dives in the 
deyntees lyvede,”’ 1. 9158), and in later theological 
literature its use has been all but universal. In no 
other instance has a descriptive adjective passed in 
this way into the received name of an individual. 
The name Nimeusis, which Euthymius gives as 
that of the rich man (Trench, Parables, 1. ¢.), 
seems never to have come into any general use. 

iE. H. P. 

* The view proposed above (5) that Lazarus 
of Bethany and the rich ruler were the same person, 
deserves a brief consideration. It is not only a 
conjecture incapable of proof, but is open to mani- 
fold objections. In the first place, it requires us to 
reverse the probable order of events in the Evangelic 
history. Christ's interview with the young ruler 
is recorded by each of the first three Evangelists, 
and in all three is preceded and followed by the 
same incidents. Its connection with these inci- 
dents, since not obviously logical, may be presumed 
to be chronological. But Matt. (xix. 1, 2; xx. 17, 
29) and Mark (x. 1, 32, 46) both represent these 
transactions as occurring when our Lord was ap- 
proaching Jerusalem by the way of Jericho. As 
respects this passage through Jericho, Luke (xviii. 
35; xix. 1) agrees with them; and all three then 
coincide with John (xii. 1) in the arrival at Bethany. 
This arrival occurred after the resurrection of 
Lazarus. And it seems fair to infer, therefore, that 
the inquiry of the rich ruler, which three Evangelists 
concur in counecting with the journey, and ap- 
parently with its cluse, actually belongs where it 
stands. This harmonistic result is corroborated by 
the circumstance, that of the various visits Christ 
made to Jerusalem during his ministry, Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke record only the last; so that what 
they connect with that visit may be presumed to 
pertain to it. Further, the journeys thither shortly 
antecedent (Jolin vii., x.), seem both to have been 
characterized by privacy; but the progress to which 
the interview with the ruler belongs was marked by 
publicity. We may conclude, therefore, with con- 
siderable confidence, that the interview with the 
rich man took place after the resurrection of 
Lazarus. 

While thus, on the one hand, we find no reason 
to detach that interview and its attendant events 
from their more obvious connection, there are ob- 


a ® The arrangement of occurrences by which the 
hypothesis under consideration becomes possible, is 
not only at variance with the intimations of the sncred 
text but is rejected by the majority of critics. (Com- 
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stacles, on the other hand, in the way of sucha 
separation. In order to make the interview precede 
the resurrection, it is generally transferred to the 
period of our Lord's stay “where John at first 
baptized "’ (John x. 40). But, according to the con- 
current representation of the Synoptists, it occurred 
while Jesus was on a journey towards Jerusalem. 
So that this representation does not harmonize 
easily either with the fourth Evangelist's phrase 
Euewey det (x. 40; cf. ver. 42, xi. 7); or with the 
fact that Jobn (xi. 8) represents our Lord as re- 
called by the sisters’ message to a locality he had 
recently left, rather than as hastened in his progress 
towards one he was already approaching; or further, 
with the circumstance that the afilicted family seem 
to have known at once where to send for him. 

Moreover, the hypothesis considered by itself is 
unsatisfactory in several respects. That Lazarus 
was too young to be mentioned, is, indeed, a pre- 
carious inference to draw from the silence of Luke 
(x. 38 ff.) when relating an incident in which he 
was not concerned. And with still greater improb- 
ability is confirmation for this extreme opinion 
respecting his youth derived from the circumstance 
inentioned in John xii. 2. (On this view, too, how 
does it happen that Bethany is at the same time 
described as the place “ where Lazarus was ‘’ ?) 
Still, adinitting him to be as young as represented, 
he is too young to be identified with the rich ruler. 
If even after his resurrection he held a “ subordinate 
position '’ in his own home, he can hardly have 
Leen a man of such distinction abroad as the ruler 
clearly was. Nor would his youth be compatible 
with this official rank. The term ipywy, indeed, 
may be taken in the general sense of “a leading 
man.” But such preéminence even, would require 
in its possessor something more than a vacillating 
character and a large inheritance. While if the 
word is understood to designate him as a ruler of 
the synagogue, he must have been of full age. 
[SyxaGoGur.] In fact the common impression 
respecting the youthfulness of the ruler also, bar- 
monizes neither with his title, nor with the more 
natural suggestion of his words é« vedrnrds pov: 
and, according to usage, vyeavioxos ewployed of 
him by Matthew, appearsto bave been applicaLle 
to men quite up to middle life. Again, Mark 
makes the impression that the © love’ of Jesus 
for the rich “young man,’’ had its origin as 
he looked upon him in their first interview with 
each other, and uot in a prior intimacy either with 
him or with the family to which he belonged. 
Once more, the reference given to the words “ with 
God all things are possible,’ is not only at variance 
with Christ's apparent design in uttering them, 
but, when we consider the miraculous method in 
which their verification was secured, reduces them 
from a lofty and abiding encouragement very nearly 
to the level of a truism. 

The supposed identity, if established, would give 
good ground for the perplexity that has been felt 
at the entire absence of an allusion to the resur- 
rection of Lazarus in the narratives of the synoptic 
Evangelists. ‘That all three should introduce so 
interesting a personage and not only make no men- 
tion of his name, but omit also what, according to 
the above hypothesis, was the sequel of the story, 


pare especially Robinson’s Greek Harsnony, part vi., 
Introductory Note, and Ellicott on the Life of om 
Lord, Lect. vi. J. of. 
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the illustration of God's power, the fulfillment of 
their Master's “ half-prophetic words,’’ is an im- 
probability which requires better support than con- 
jecture. J. H. T. 


LEAD (AID: wéAiBos, pdAcB3os), one 
of the most common of metals, found generally in 
veins of rocks, though seldom in a metallic state, 
and most commonly in combination with sulphur. 
[¢ was early known to the ancients, and the allusions 
to it in Scripture indicate that the Hebrews were 
well acquainted with its uses. ‘The rocks in the 
neizhborhvod of Sinai yielded it in large quantities, 
and it was found in Eeypt. That it was common 
in Palestine is shown by the expression in Eeclus. 
xlvii. 18, where it is said, in apostrophizing Solo- 
mon, “Thou didst multiply silver as dead ;"’ the 
writer having in view the hyperbolical description 
of Solomon's wealth in 1 K. x. 27: the king made 
the silver to be in Jerusalem as stones.” It was 


among the spoils of the Midianites which the chil- | 


dren of Israel brought with them to the plains of 
Moab, after their return from the slaughter of the 
tribe (Num. xxxi. 22). The ships of ‘Tarshish sup- 
plied the market of Tyre with lead, as with other 
metals (Ex. xxvii. 12). [ts heaviness, to which 
aljusion is made in Ex. xv. 10 and Ecclus. xxii. 14, 
caused it to be used for weivlts, which were either 
in the form of a round flat cake (Zech. v. 7), or a 
rouch unfashioned lump or “stone” (ver. 8); 
stones having in ancient times served the purpose 
of weights (comp. Prov. xvi. 11). This fact may 
perhaps explain the substitution of “lead "’ for 
*stones’’ in the passaze of Ecclesiasticus above 
quoted ; the commonest use of the commonest metal 
being present to the mind of the writer. If Gese-|. 


nius is correct in rendering T]I8, dnde, by “lead,” 
in Am. vii. 7, 8, we have another instance of the 
purposes to which this metal was applied in form- 
ing the ball or bob of the plumb-line. [PLUmn- 
LUINE.] Its use for weighting fishing-lines was 
known in the time of Homer (//. xxiv. 80). But 
Bochart and others identify dndc with tin, and 
derive from it the etymolozy of “ Britain.” 

In modern metallurcy lead is used with tin in 
the composition of solder for fastening metals to- 
gether. That the ancient Hebrews were acquainted 
with the use of solder is evident from the descrip- 
tion given by the prophet Isaiah of the processes 
which accompanied the formation of an image for 
idolatrous worship. The method by which two 
pieces of metal were juined together was identical 
with that employed in modern times; the substances 
to be united being first clamped before being sol- 
dered. No hint is given as to the composition of 
the solder, but in all probability lead was one of the 
materials employed, its usage for such a purpose 
being of great antiquity. The ancient Mzyptians 
need it for fastening stones tovether in the rough 
parts of a building, and it was found by Mr. Layard 
among the ruins at Nimroud (Nia. and Bab. p. 
357). Mr. Napier (Wetallurgy of the Bitte, p. 130) 
conjectures that ‘the solder used in early times 
for lead, and termed lead, was the same as is now 
used —a mixture of lead and tin.” 


But, in addition to these more obvious uses of 
this metal, the Hebrews were acquainted with an- 
other method of employing it. which indicates some 
advance in the arts at an early period. Job (xix. 
24) utters a wish that his words, “ with a pen of 
iron and lead, were graven in the rock for ever.” 
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The allusion is supposed to be to the practice of 
carving inscriptions upon stone, and pouring moltet 
lead into the cavities of the letters, to render them 
levible, and at the same time preserve them from 
the action of the air. Frequent references to the 
use of leaden tablets for inscriptions are fuund in 
ancient writers. DPausanias (ix. 31) saw Hesiod's 
Works and Days graven on lead, but almost illevible 
with age. Public proclamations, according to L’liny 
(xiii, 21), were written on lead, and the name of 
Germanicus was carved on leaden tablets (Tuc. Ann. 
ii. 69). Eutychius (Ann. Alex. p. 390) relates that 
the history of the Seven Sleepers was enyraved on 
lead by the Cadi. 

Oxide of lead is emploved largely in modern 
pottery for the forination of glizea, and its presence 
has been discovered in analyzing the articles of 
earthenware found in Egypt and Nineveh, proving 
that the ancients were acquainted with its use for 
the same purpose. The A. V. of Keclus. xxxviii. 
30 assumes that the usage was known to the Ife- 
brews, though the original is not explicit upon the 
point. Speaking of the potter's art in finishing off 
his work, “ he applieth himself to lead it over,” is 
the rendering of what in the Greek is simply “ he 
giveth his heart to complete the smearing,” the 
material employed for the purpose not being indi- 
cated. 


In modern metallurgy lead is employed for the 
purpose of purifying silver from other mineral 
products. The alloy is mixed with lead, exposed 
to fusion upon an earthen vessel, and submitted to 
a blast of air. By this means the dross ia con- 
sumed. This process is called the enpelling opera- 
tion, with which the description in Ez. xxii. 18-22, 
in the opinion of Mr. Napier (Met. of Bible, pp. 
20-24), accurately coincides.‘ The vessel contain- 
ing the alloy is surrounded by the fire, or placed 
in the midst of it, and the blowing is not applied 
to the fire, but to the fused metals. . . . And when 
this is done, nothing but the perfect metals, gold 
and silver, can resist the scorifying influence.” 
And in support of his conclusion he quotes Jer. vi. 
28-30, adding, “ This description is perfect. If we 
take silver having the impurities in it described in 
the text, namely, iron, copper, and tin, and mix it 
with lead, and place it in the fire upon a cupell, it 
soon melts; the lead will oxidize and form a thick 
coarse crust upon the surface, and thus consume 
away, but effecting no purifying influence. The 
alloy remains, if anything, worse than before. . . . 
The silver is not refined, because ‘the bellows were 
burned *— there existed nothing to blow upon it. 
Lead is the purifier, but only so in connection with 
a blast blowing upon the precious metals.” An 
allusion to this use of lead is to be found in Theognis 
(Ginom. 1127, 28; ed. Welcker), and it is mentioned 
by Pliny (xxxiii. 31) as indispensable to the purifi- 
cation of silver from alloy. W. A. W. 


LEB’ANA (822%: AeBard; FA. AaBay: 
Leban‘t), one of the Nethinim whose descendants 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. vii. 
48). He is called LABANA in the parallel list of 
1 Esdras, and 

LEB’ANAH (7379: AaBavd: Lebana) in 
Ear. ii. 45. , 


LEAF, LEAVES. The word occurs in the 
A. V. either in the singular or plural numler in 


three different senses —( 1.) Leaf or leaves of trees. 
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( 2.) Leaves of the doors of the Temple. (3.) Leaves 
of the roll of a book. 


1. LEAF (TM2y,? dleh ; 7,” tereph ; pout 
dphi: pvadov, orédrexos, avdBacis: folium, 
Jrons, cortex). The olive-leaf is mentioned in Gen. 
viii. 11. Fig-leaves formed the first covering of our 
parents in Iden. The barren fig-tree (Matt. xxi. 
19; Mark xi. 13) on the road between Bethany and 
Jerusalem “had on it nothing but leaves.’ The 
fie-leaf is alluded to by our Lord (Matt. xxiv. 32; 
Mark xiii. 28): ** When his branch is yet tender, 
and putteth forth leaves, ye know that summer is 
nich.”” The oak-leaf is mentioned in Is. i. 30, and 
vi. 13. The righteous are often compared to green 
leavea (Jer. xvii. 8), “her leaf shall be green’? — 
to leaves that fade not (1’s. i. 3), “his leaf also 
shall not wither.” The ungodly on the other hand 
are as “an oak whose leaf fadeth ”’ (Is. i. 30); as a 
tree which “shall wither in all the leaves of her 
spring ’’ (Ez. xvii. 9); the sound of a shaken leaf 
shall chase them" (Ley. xxvi. 36). In Ezekiel’s 
vision of the huly waters, the blessings of the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom are spoken of under the image of 
trees growing on a river's bank; there “ shall grow 
all trees for food, whose leaf shall not fade’’ (Kz. 
xlvii. 12). In this passage it is said that + the 
fruit of these trees shall be for food, and the leaf 
thereof for medicine’? (margin, for bruises and 
sores). With this compare (Rev. xxii. 1, 2) St. 
John’s vision of the heavenly Jerusalem. In the 
midst of the street of it, and on either side of the 
river, was there the tree of life . . . and the leaves 
of the tree were for the healing of the nations."’ 
There is probably here an allusion to soie tree 
whose leaves were used by the Jews as a medicine 
or ointment; indeed, it is very likely that many 
plants and leaves were thus made use of by them, 
as by the old English herbalists. 

2. LEAVEs of doors (aryb~, taéla’im; nov, 
deleth: wruxh, Ovpwua: ostium, ostiolum). The 
Hebrew word, which occurs very many times in 
the Bible, and which in 1 K. vi. 32 (margin) and 
34 is translated “leaves” in the A. V., signifies 
beams, ribs, sides, etc. In Ez. xli. 24, “ And the 
doors had two leaves apiece,” the Hebrew word 
deleth is the representative of both doors and leaves. 
By the expression two-leaved doors, we are no doubt 
to understand what we term folding-doors. 


3. LEAVES of a book or roll (no, deleth ; 
geAls: pryella) occurs in this sense only in Jer. 
xxxvi. 23. The Hebrew word (literally doors) 
would perhaps be more correctly translated columns. 
The Latin columna, and the English column, as 
applied to a book, are probably derived from re- 
semblance to a column of a building. W. H. 


LE’AH (md [wearted]: Aela, Ala: Lia), 
the elder daughter of Laban (Gen. xxix. 16). The 
dullness or weakness of her eyes was so notable, that 
it is mentioned as a contrast to the beautiful form 
and appearance of her younger sister Rachel. Her 
father took advantage of the opportunity which the 





a From my, to ascend or grow up. Precisely 
identical is araBaats. from avaBaivew, to ascend. 

b Strictly, “a green and tender leaf,” one easily 
plucked off ;? from FN, * to tear, or pluck off,”? 
whence “all the leaves of her spring ’’ (Ez. xvii. 9). 
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Jocal marriage-rite afforded to pass her off in he 
sister's stead on the unconscious bridegroom, and 
excused himself to Jacob by alleging that the cus- 
tom of the country forbade the younger sister to be 
given firat in marriage. Kosenmiiller cites instances 
of these customs prevailing to this day in some 
parte of the East. Jacob's preterence of Rachel 
grew into hatred of Leah, after he had married both 
sisters. Leah, however, bore to him in quick sue 
cession Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, then Iseachar, 
Zebulun, and Dinah, before Kachel had a child. 
Leah was conscious and resentful (ch. xxx.) of the 
smaller share she possessed in her husband's affec- 
tions; yet in Jacob's ditlerences with his father-in- 
law, his two wives appear to be attached to him 
with equal fidelity. In the critical moment when 
he expected an attack from Esau, his discriminate 
regard for the several members of his family was 
shown by his placing Rachel and her child hinder- 
most, in the least exposed situation, Leah and her 
children next, and the two handmaids with their 
children in the front. Leah probably lived to wit- 
ness the dishonor of her daughter (ch. xxxiv.), 80 
cruelly avenged by two of her sons; and the sub- 
sequent deaths of Deborah at Bethel, and of Rachel 
near Bethlehem. She died some time after Jacob 
reached the south country in which his father Isaae 
lived. Her name is not mentioned in the list of 
Jacob's family (ch. xlvi. 5) when they went down 
into Egypt. She was buried in the family grave 
in Machpelah (ch. xlix. 31). W. T. B. 


LEASING, “falsehood.” This word is re- 
tained in the A. V. of Ps. iv. 2, v. 6, from the older 
English versions; but the Hebrew word of which 
it is the rendering is elsewhere almost nniformly 
translated “Jies'’ (Ps. xl. 4, Iviii. 3, &c.). It is 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon (es, “ false,’ whence 
leasung, “leasing,” * falsehood,’ and is of frequent 
occurrence in old English writers. So in Piers 
Ploughman's Jiston, 2113: 

© Tel me no tales, 
Ne lesynge to laughen of.” 
And in Wickliffe's New Testament, John viii. 44, 
*Whanne he spekith a /esinye, he spekith of bis 
owne thingis, for he is a lyiere, and fadir of it.” 
It is used both by Spenser and Shakespeare. 
W. A. W. 


LEATHER (9, 'or). The notices of leather 
in the Bible are singularly few: indeed the word 
occurs but twice in the A. V.,and in each instance 
in reference to the same object, a girdle (2 K. i. 8; 
Matt. iii. 4). There are, however, other instances 
in which the word “leather”? might with propriety 
be substituted for “skin,” as in the passaces in 
which vessels (Lev. xi. 32; Num. xxxi. 20) or rai- 
ment (Lev. xiti. 48) are spoken of; for in these 
cases the skins must have been prepared. Thouch 
the material itself is seldom noticed, yet we cannot 
doubt that it was extensively used by the Jews; 
shoes, bottles, thongs, garments, kneading-trouchs, 
ropes, and other articles, were made of it. For the 
mode of preparing it see TANNER (Amer. ed.]. 

W. L. B. 


9 4 > 
Comp. the Syr. I>-2, Jfolium, from Dey, ts 
strike off (Castell. Lrx. Hept.s. v.). 
c From the unused root my, to flower, Sys 


Los; Arab. Lae. 
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LEAVEN (ANY, seor: (oun: fermentum). 


The Hebrew word seor has the radical sense of 


effervescence oz fermentation, and therefore corre- 
sponds in point of etymology to the Greek (uun 


(from (és), the Latin fermentum (from fervev), 


and the English devven (from levare). It occurs 


only five times in the Bible (I-x. xii. 15, 19, xiii. 
7; Lev. ii. 12: Deut. xvi. 4), and is translated 
¢leaven”’ in the first four of the passages quoted, 
and “leavened bread’ in the last. In connection 
with it, we must notice the terins chdmetz“ and 


matzzith,> the foriner signifying “fermented” or 
“leavened,” literally “sharpened,’’ bread; the latter 


& unleavened,”’ the radical force of the word being 
variously understood to signify sweelecss or perity. 
The three words appear in juxtaposition in Ex. 
xiii. 7: “Unleavened bread (mizzdt) shall be eaten 
seven days; and there shall no leavened bread 
(chdmetz) be seen with thee, neither shall there be 
leaven (seur) seen with thee in all thy quarters.” 
Various suletances were known to have fermenting 
qualities; but the ordinary leaven consisted of a 
lump of old dough in a high state of fermentation, 
which was inserted into the mass of dough prepared 
for baking. ([Breav.] As the process of pro- 
ducing the leaven itself, or even of leavening bread 
when the substance was at hand, required some 
time, unleavened cakes were more usually produced 
on sudden emergencies (Gen. xviii. 6; Judg. vi. 19}. 
The use of leaven was strictly forbidden in all 
offerings made to the Lord by fire; as in the case 
of the meat-offering (Lev. ii. 11), the trespass- 
offering, (Lev. vii. 12), the consecration-offering 
(Ex. xxix. 2; Lev. viii. 2), the Nazarite-offering 
(Num. vi. 15), and more particularly in regard 
to the feast of the Passover, when the Israel- 
ites were not only prohibited on pain of death 
from eating leavened bread, but even from having 
any leaven in their houses (Ex. xii. 16, 19) or in 
their land (Ex. xiii. 7; Deut. xvi. 4) during seven 
days commencing with the 14th of Nisan. It is in 
reference to these prohibitions that Amos (iv. 5) 
ironically bids the Jews of his day to “offer a 
sacrifice of thankagiving with learen ;"’ and hence 
even honey was prohibited (lev. ii. 11), on account 
of its occasionally producing fermentation. In 
other instances, where the offering was to be con- 
sumed by the priests, and not on the altar, leaven 
might be used, as in the case of the peace-offering 
(Lev. vii. 13), and the Pentecostal loaves (Lev. 
xxiii. 17). Various ideas were associated with the 
prohibition of leaven in the instances above quoted ; 
in the feast of the Passover it served to remind the 
Israelites both of the haste with which they fled out 
of Egypt (Ex. xii. 39), and of the suflerings that 
they had undergone in that land, the insipidity of 
unleavened bread rendering it a not inapt emblem 
of affliction (Deut. xvi. 3). But the most promi- 
nent idea, and the one which applies equally to all 
the cases of prohibition, is connected with the 
corruption which leaven itself had undergone, and 





a Yor. Another form of the same root, chormetz 


(vor), is applied to sharpened or sour wine 
[Vorwaan] : chametz is applied exclusively to bread. 

b FV 3D. 

¢ So Tacitus (Hist. v. 6): " Preecipnum montium 


Libenum erigit, mirum dictu, tantos inter ardores 
opacum fidumgue nivibus.” 
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which it communicated to bread in the process of 
fermentation. It is to this property of leaven that 
our Saviour points when he speaks of the “ leaven 
(i. e. the corrupt doctrine) of the Pharisees and of 
the Sadducees’ (Matt. xvi. 6); and St. Paul, when 
he speaks of the “old leaven ”’ (1 Cot. v. 7). This 
association of ideas was not peculiar to the Jews, 
it was familiar to the Romans, who forbade the 
priest of Jupiter to touch flour mixed with leaven 
(Gell. x. 15, 19), and who occasionally used the 
word fermentum as = “corruption” (Pers. Sut. 
i. 24). Plutarch’s explanation is very much to the 
point: “ ‘The leaven itself is born from corruption, 
and corrupts the mass with which it is mixed’ 
(Quest. Hum. 109). Another quality in leaven is 
noticed in the Bible, namely, its secretly pene- 
trating and diffusive power; hence the proverbial 
saying, ‘a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump” 
(1 Cor. v. 6; Gal. v. 9). In this respect it was 
emblematic of moral influence generally, whether 
good or bad, and hence our Saviour adopts it as 
illustrating the growth of the kingdom of heaven 
in the individual heart and in the world at large 
(Matt. xiii. 33). W. L. B. 


LEB/ANON (in prose with the art. 22777, 
1 K. v. 6 (Heb. 20); in poetry without the art. 
72: Ps. xxix. 6: AlBavos: Lidunus), a moun- 


tain range in the north of Palestine. ‘The name 
Lebanon signifies * white,” and was applied either 


on account. of the snow, which, during a great part 


of the year, covers its whole summit,¢ or on account 
of the white color of its limestone clifts and peaks. 
It is the “ white mountain’ — the Jfunt Blinc of 
Palestine; an appellation which seems to be given, 
in one form or another, to the highest mountains 
in all the countries of the old world. Lebanon is 
represented in Scripture as lying upon the northern 
border of the land of Israel (Deut. i. 7, xi. 24; 
Josh. i. 4). Two distinct ranges bear this name. 
They both begin in lat. 33° 20’, and run in parallel 
lines from S. W. to N.E. for about 90 geog. miles, 
enclosing between them a long fertile valley from 
5 to 8 miles wide, anciently called Cele-Syria. 
The modern name is el-Bukd'a,? “the valley,” 
corresponding exactly to “the valley of Lebanon” 
in Joshua (xi. 17).¢ It is a northern prolongation 
of the Jordan valley, and likewise a southern pro- 
longation of that of the Orontes (Porter's Handbook, 
p.xvi.). The western range is the “Libanus"’ of 
the old geographers, and the Lebanon of Scripture 
where Solumon got timber for the Temple (1 K. v. 
9, &c.), and where the Hivites and Giblites dwelt 
(Judg. iii. 3; Josh. xiii. 5). The eastern range 
was called “ Anti-Libanus” by geographers, and 
“Lebanon toward the sun-rising" by the sacred 
writers (Josh. xiii. 5). Strabo describes (xvi. p. 
754) the two as commencing near the Mediter- 
ranean — the former at Tripolis, and the latter at 
Sidon — and running in parallel lines toward 
Damascus; and, strange to say, this error has, in 





a clit. e Pav yp. 

J * Rawlinson has given a fine description of the 
geographical features of this valley, and its historical 
importance as tho great high-road of the Raby loniaa 
armies on their march to Pulestine (Monarcaies of the 
Ancient Eastern World, iii. 250). H 
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part at least, been followed by most modern writers, 
who represent the mountain-range between Tyre 
and the lake of Merom as a branch of Anti-Libanus 
(Winer, Realwd., 8. v. ‘ Libanon;’’ Robinson, 1st 
ed. iii. 346; but see the corrections in the new 
edition). The topography of Anti-Libanus was 
first clearly described in Porter’s Damascus (i. 297, 
&c., ii. 309, &e.). A deep valley called Waudy et- 
Teim separates the southern section of Anti-Libanus 
from both Lebanon aad the hills of Galilee.¢ 


Lebanon — the western range — commences on 
the south at the deep ravine of the Litdny, the 
ancient river Leontes, which drains the valley of 
Ceele-Syria, and falls into the Mediterranean five 
miles north of ‘Tyre. It ruus N. E. in a straight 
line parallel to the coast, to the opening from the 
Mediterranean into the plain of Emesza, called in 
Scripture the “Entrance of Hamath” (Num. xxxiv. 
8). Here Nahr el-Aebir — the ancient river Eleu- 
therus — sweeps round its northern end, as the 
Leontes does round its southern. The average ele- 
vation of the range is from 6000 to 8000 ft.; but 
two peaks rise considerably higher. One of these 
is Sunnin, nearly on the parallel of Beyrout, which 
is more than 9,000 feet; the other is Jebel Mukhimel, 
which was measured in September, 1860, by the 
hydrographer of the Admiralty, and found to be 
very nearly 10,200 feet high (Nat. Hist. Rev., No. 
V.p. 11). It is the highest mountain in Syria. 
On the summits of both these peaks the snow 
remains in patches during the whole summer. 


The central ridge or backbone of Lebanon has 
smooth, barren sides, and gray rounded summits. 
It is entirely destitute of verdure, and is covered 
with small fragments of limestone, from which 
white crowns and javged pvints of naked rock shoot 
up at intervals. Here and there a few stunted 
pine-trees or dwarf oaks are met with. The line 
of cultivation runs along at the height of about 
6,000 ft.; and below this the features of the western 
slopes are entirely ditterent. ‘The descent is gradual ; 
but is everywhere broken by precipices and tower- 
ing rocks which time and the elements have chiseled 
into stranve, fantastic shapes. Ravines of singular 
wildness and grandeur furrow the whole mountain 
side, looking in many places like huge rents. Here 
and there, too, bold prumontories shoot out, and 
dip perpendicularly into the bosom of the Mediter- 
ranean. The rugged limestone banks are scantily 
clothed with the evergreen oak, and the sandstone 
with pines; while every available spot is carefully 
cultivated. ‘The cultivation is wonderful, and shows 
what all Syria might be if under a good govern- 
ment. Miniature fields of grain are often seen 
where one would suppose the eagles alone, which 
hover round them, could have planted the seed. 
Fig-trees cling to the naked rock; vines are trained 
along narrow ledges; long ranges of mulberries, on 
terraces like steps of stairs, cover the more gentle 
declivities; and dense groves of olives fill up the 
bottoms of the glens. Hundreds of villages are 
seen — here built amid labyrinths of rocks; there 
clinging like swallows’ nests to the sides of cliffs; 


a Pliny was more accurate than Strabo. He says 
(v. 20): * A tergo (Sidonis) mons Libanus orsus, mille 
quingentis stadiis Simyram vusque porrigitur, qua 
Coele-Syria cognominatur. Huic par interjacente 
valle mons adversus obtenditur, muro conjunctus.” 
Ptolemy (v. 15) follows Strabo; but Eusebius (Onom. 
s. v.  Antilibanus”) says, "AvriAiBavos, Ta Urép Tov 
AiBayoy mpos avarodads, mpos Aapagmver xupay. 
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while convents, no less numerous, are perched’ on 
the top of every peak. When viewed from the ses 
on a morning in early spring, Lelanon presents 
a picture which, once seen,is never forgotten: but 
deeper still is the impression left on the mind when 
one looks down over its terraced slopes clothed in 
their gorgeous foliage, and through the vistas of its 
magnificent glens, on the broad and bright Medi- 
terranean. How beautifully do these noble features 
illustrate the words of the prophet: “ Israel shall 
grow as the lily, and strike forth his roots as Leba- 
non’? (Hos. xiv. 5). And the fresh mountain 
breezes, filled in early summer with the fragrance 
of the budding vines, and throughout the year with 
the rich odors of numerous aromatic shrubs, call to 
mind the words of Solomon — “ The smell of thy 
garments is like the smell of Lebanor”’ (Cant. iv. 
11; see also Hos. xiv. 6).o When the plains of 
Palestine are burned up with the scorching sun, 
and when the air in them is like the breath of a 
furnace, the snowy tops and ice-cold streams of 
Lebanon temper the breezes, and make the moun- 
tain-range a pleasant and luxurious retreat, — 
“‘ Shall a man leave the snow of Lebanon . . . or 
shall the cold-flowing waters be forsaken ?'’ (Jer. 
xviii. 14). The vine is still largely cultivated in 
every part of the mountain; and the wine is excel- 
lent, notwithstanding the clumsy apparatus and 
unskillful workmen employed in its manufacture 
(Hos. xiv. 7). Lebanon also abounds in olives, figs, 
and mulberries; while some remnants exist of the 
forests of pine, oak, and cedar, which formerly 
covered it (1 K. v. 6; Ps. xxix. 5: Is. xiv. 8; Fizr. 
iii. 7; Diod. Sic. xix. 58). Considerable numbers 
of wild beasts still inhabit its retired glens and 
higher peaks; the writer has seen jackals, byenas, 
wolves, bears, and panthers (2 K. xiv. 9; Cant. iv. 
8; Hab. ii. 17). 

Some noble streams of classic celebrity have their 
sources high up in Lebanon, and rush down in 
sheets of foam through sublime glens, to stain with 
their ruddy waters the transparent bosom of the 
Mediterranean. The Leontes is on the south. 
Next cumes Nahr Aurculy — the “ graceful Bos- 
trenos ”’ of Dionysius Periegetes (905). ‘Then fol 
lows the Damir — the “ Tamuras "’ of Strabo (xvi. 
p. 726), and the “ Damuras’’ of Polvbius (v. 68). 
Next, just on the north side of Beyrout, Nar 
Beyrout, the « Magoras *' of Pliny (v. 20). A few 
miles beyond it is Nahr el-Kedb, the “Lycus flu- 
men '’ of the old geographers (Plin. v. 20). At its 
mouth is the celebrated pass where Fyyptian, Assrv- 
rian, and Koman conquerors have left,on tablets of 
stone, records of their routes and their victories 
(Porter's Handbook, p. 407). Nakr Lbrahim, the 
classic river ‘* Adonis,” follows, bursting from a cave 
beneath the lofty brow of Sunnin, beside the ruins 
of Apheca. From its native rock it runs 


* Purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammus, yearly wounded.” 


(Lucian de Syr. Dea, 6-8; Strab. xvi. 755; Plin. 
v. 17; Porter's Damascus, ii. 295.) Lastly, we 
have the “sacred river,'' Kadisha — descending 


b * Tho cedar cones exude a balsam which is very 
fragrant. The writer plucked several in the celebrated 
grove of cedars on Mt. Lebanon, and taking them te 
Beirit, hung them in his apartment. For weeks after, 
every one who entered the room noticed the delicate 
perfume which filled it — * the smell of Lebanon.” 

8. W. 
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from the side of the loftiest peak in the whole range, 
through a gorge of surpassing grandeur. Upon its 
banks, in a notch of a towering cliff, is perched the 
convent of Kanobin, the residence of the 

ronite patriarch. 

The situation of the little group of cedars — the 
last remnant of that noble forest, once the glory of 
Lebanon — is very remarkable. Round the head 
of the sublime Valley of the Kadisha sweep the high- 
est summits of Lebanon in the form of a semicircle. 
Their sides rise up, bare, smooth, majestic, to the 
rounded snow-capped heads. In the centre of this 
vast recess, far removed from all other foliage and 
verdure, stand, in strange solitude, the cedars of 
Lebanon, as if they scorned to mingle their giant 
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wide, and often interrupted by bold rocky spurs, 
that dip into the sea. 

The eastern slopes of Lebanon are much less im- 
posing and less fertile than the western. In the 
southern half of the range there is an abrupt 
descent from the summit into the plain of Cele- 
Syria, which has an elevation of about 2,500 ft. 
Along the proper base of the northern half runs a 
low side ridge partially covered with dwarf oaks. 

The northern half of the mountain-range is peo- 
pled almost exclusively by Maronite Christians — 
a brave, industrious, and hardy race; but sadly 
oppressed by an ignorant set of priests. In the 
southern half the Druzes predominate, who, though 
they number only some 20,000 fighting men, form 


arms, and graceful fan-like branches, with the | one of the most powerful parties in Syria. 


degenerate trees of a later age.¢ 
Along the base of Lebanon runs the irregular 
plain of Pheenicia; nowhere more than two miles 
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which is in places largely impregnated with iron. 
Some strata towards the southern end are said to 
yield as much as 90 per cent. of pure iron (Deut. 
viii. 9, xxxiii. 25). Coal is found in the district of 
Metn, east of Beyrout, near the village of Kurndyil. 
A mine was opened by Ibrahim Pasha, but soon 


The main ridge of Lebanon is composed of Jura 
limestone, and abounds in fossils. Long belts of 
more recent sandstone run along the western slopes, 


5 





The whole mountain range was assigned to the Is- 
raelites, but was never conquered by them (Josh. 
xiii. 2-6; Judg. iii. 1-3). During the Jewish 
monarchy it appears to have been subject to the 
| Pheenicians (1 K. v. 2-6; Ezr. iii. 7). From the 
Greek conquest until modern times Lebanon had no 


abandoned. Cretaceous strata of a very late period lie | separate history. 


along the whole western base of the mountain-range. 


Lebanon was originally inhabited by the Hivites | commences in the plateau of Bashan, 


and Giblites (Judg. iii. 3; Josh. xiii. 5, 6). 


Anti-Libanus. — The main chain of Anti-Libanus 
near the par- 


The | allel of Ceesarea-Philippi, runs north to Hermon, 


latter either gave their name to, or took their name | and then northeast in a straight line till it sinks 
from the city of Gebal, called by the Greeks Byblus | down into the great plain of Emesa, not far from 
(LXX. of Ez. xxvii. 9; Strabo, xvi. p. 755). The | the site of Riblah. HERMON is the loftiest peak, 
old city—now almost in ruins, —and a small|and has already been described; the next hishest 
district round it, still bear the ancient name, i» the |is a few miles north of the site of Abila, beside 
Arabie form Jebail® (Porter's Handbook, p. 586). | the village of Bluddén, and hasan elevation of about 











@ The height of the grove is now ascertained to be | CEDAR, Vol. i. p. 401 (addition), and the supplement to 
6172 ft. above the Mediterranean (Dr. Hooker, in Nat. | this article. — A.) 


Hist. Rev. No. V. p. 11). [Respecting other groves, see| A MAS>. 
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7,000 ft. The rest of the ridge averages about |cedar was not found in any part of Lebanon exceré 
5,000 ft.; it is in general bleak and barren, with the famous grove near Besherreh, and that avy 


shelving gray declivities, gray cliffs, and gray 
rounded summits. Here and there we tneet with 
thin forests of dwarf oak and juniper. The western 
slopes descend abruptly into the Bukd'a ; but the 
features of the eastern are entirely different. Three 
side-ridges here radiate from: Hermon, like the ribs 
of an open fan, and form the supporting walls of 
three great terraces. The last and lowest of these 
ridges takes a course nearly due east, bounding the 
plain of Damascus, and running out into the desert 
as far as Palmyra. The greater part of the ter- 
races thus formed are parched flinty deserts, though 
here and there are sections with a rich soil. Anti- 
Libanus can only boast of two streams — the Phar- 
par, now Nuhr el- Awa), which rises high up on 
the side of Hermon; and the Abana, now called 
Baréda. The fountain of the latter is in the 
beautiful little plain of Zebddny, on the western 
side of the main chain, through which it cuts in a 
sublime gorge, and then divides successively each 
of the side-ridges in its course to Damascus. A 
small streamlet flows down the Valley of Helbon 
parallel to the Abana. 

Anti-Libanus is more thinly peopled than its 
sister range; and it is more abundantly stocked 
with wild beasts. Eagles, vultures, and other birds 
of prey, may be seen day after day sweeping in cir- 
cles round the beetling cliffs. Wild swine are 
numerous; and vast herds of gazelles roam over the 
bleak eastern steppes. 

Anti-Libanus is only once distinctly mentioned 
in Scripture, where it is accurately described as 
* Lebanon toward the sun-rising '’ ¢ (Josh. xiii. 5); 
but the southern section of the chain is frequently 
referred to under other names. [See HER»oN.] 
The words of Solomon in Cant. iv. 8 are very 
striking — “ Look from the top of Amana, from the 
top of Shenir and Hermon, from the lions’ den, 
from the mountains of the leopards.''® The refer- 
ence is, in all probability, to the two highest peaks 
of Anti-Libanus, — Hermon, and that near the 
fountain of the Abana; and in both places panthers ¢ 
still exist. “ The tower of Lebanon which looketh 
toward Damascus ’’ (Cant. vii. 4) is doubtless Her- 
mon, which forms the most striking feature in the 
whole panorama round that city. Josephus men- 
tions Lebanon as lying near Dan and the fountains 
of the Jordan (Ant. y. 3, § 1), and as bounding the 
province of Gaulanitis on the north (B. J. iii. 3, 
§ 5); he of course means Anti-Libanus. # The 
old city of Abila stood in one of the wildest glens 
of Anti-Libanus, on the banks of the Abana, and 
its territory embraced a large section of the range. 
[ABILENE.] Damascus owes its existence to a 
stream from these mountains; so did the once great 
and splendid city of Heliopolis; and the chief 
sources of both the Leontes and Orontes lie along 
their western base (Porter's Handbook, pp. xviii., 
xix.). J.L. P. 

* Fora long time it was contended that the 


* vow rome Popbi- 
> Amana and Abana seem to be identical, for in 2 
K. v. 12 the Keri reading is rae 


¢ The Heb. “ee is identical with the Arabic 


D aaa ty panther.” 


trees resembling it in other localities were only cug- 
nate species, but not the true Lertz cedrus. I 
have, however, settled this point by a laborious 
search and botanical examination. There are cer- 
tainly in existence the following groves: 

(1.) An extensive one near ed-Hadet, described 
by previous authors, consisting of many thousand 
small trees. 

(2.) A small grove was in existence up to Octo- 
ber 1866, east of 'Ain Zehulta, on the crest of the 
ridge overlooking the Bukd’a. I visited the same 
grove in company with Rev. H. H. Jessup, D. D. 
in October 1865, and at that time we counted about 
twenty trees, some of them of considerable size. 
One isolated from the grove, distant a mile, would 
have measured twenty feet in circumference. This 
grove was felled when I visited it in 1866, and the 
last timbers were being sawn for roofing purposes. 

(3.) A large grove of very young trees east of 
‘Ain Zehalta, in the valleys and on the western 
slopes of Lebanon. I estimated the number at 
10,000 trees. [his grove a few years since consisted 
of very large trees, many of them from 6 to 10 feet 
in diameter. But a few years ago they were suld 
to acompany of pitch-burners from Beit for the 
paltry sum of 30,000 piastres, and all cut down, 
and consumed in making rosin and tar. The new 
sprouts are now beyinning to re-clothe the hill-sides 
and valleys, and in a couple of centuries may claim 
the name of a forest. 

(4.) A grove beginning above Bardk and stretch- 
ing southward two or three miles, terminating in 
a cluster of noble trees overhanging the village el- 
Measér, vying with the grove at Besherreh in mag- 
nitude and beauty. The northernmost end cf this 
grove above Bartk has a few score of large trees, 
one or two of which are gigantic. ‘The central 
portion, clothing the western slope of the mountain, 
consists of large trees, but so miserably hacked and 
hewed and burnt by the wood-cutters, that most of 
its trees are dead or dying. They may number 
20,000 to 30,000 in all, small and large. 

The southernmost portion is a grand collection 
of about two hundred and fifty trees. One meas- 
ures 27 feet in circumference, another 23, and many 
from 15 to 20. Some of them epread widely their 
horizontal branches, and bear numerous cones. 
The grandeur of their situation on the declivity of 
a deep gorge enhances the interest which always 
attends the sight of this venerable tree. 


It will be seen by these remarks, that, were the 
groves mentioned protected from spvliation, and 
allowed to increase, Mount Lebanon might be 
again covered with mighty forests of its royal tree. 

A word on the value of the cedar for building 
purposes. In Syria. where the worms so soon de 
stroy the softer woods, and where the long soaking 
to which roof timbers are subjected, owing to the 
oozing of water from the earth-roofs during the 
rainy season, causes the timbers to rot, a resinous, 





d Strabo says (xvi. p. 755), ‘O Magovac éxnw rod 
kat dpewd, ev ols Wy XaAdnis wowep axpowodArs TOU 
Magovov. ‘Apxn & avrov Aaocdixeca 7 wpos A:Bary. 
From this it appears that the province of Maseyas in 
his day embraced the whole of Anti-Libanus ; for 
Laodicea ad Libanum lies at the northern end of the 
range (Porter's Damascus, ii. 839), and the site of 
Chalcis fs at ite western base, twenty miles suth of 
Ba’albek (td. 1. 14). 
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indestructible wood like the cedar is invaluable for | Eastern churches. [So also Tregelles.] The Vul- 


the rafters which are universally used ds supports 
for the roofs throughout the Lebanon. It is true 
that the timber as now found cannot be worked into 
very long straizht columns, as it is gnarled and 
twisted like the oak, but for most of the purposes 
for which timber is used here it would be invalu- 
able. What might be its character, were the trees 
allowed to grow, naturally, without being lopped 
and mutilated, cannot be positively asserted. [am 
of opinion, however, from the symmetry of some of 
the older trees, that much of the disparagement 
which has beet used in speaking of this wood is due 
to the deformity and disease inflicted on the tree by 
the careless hand of man, and I can readily believe 
that Solomon found all that he desired for the 
stately columns and beams and rafters of his 
Temple and palace in the uninjured primeval 
forests of which we see a faint type near Besherreh 
aad el- Meusir. 

Since the massacres of 1860, Lebanon has 
constituted a separate government, tributary to the 
Turkish Sultan, but in many important respects 
independent. Its governor, Daoud Pasha, is a 
Christian, of the American Catholic sect. He was 
nominated by the Porte, subject to the ratification 
of the live Powers. Ile governs the mountains 
with the aid of a police force enrolled by volunteer 
enlistments from among the various populations of 
the mountains — Druze, Maronite, Greek, and Greek 
Catholic. No Turkish troops are stationed in his 
district, which includes all of both slopes of Lebanon, 
and a part of the Buk@a. Heis a man of enlight- 
ened judement and views, and has succeeded in 
establishing a government which is an honor to 
himself and the great powers to which he is respon- 
sible, and an unspeakable relief to the country after 
the centuries of misrule and anarchy which have 
desolated it. He has even introduced the franchise, 
and has organized local governments, elective by 
the people. He is not under the jurisdiction of the 
governor-general of Syria, but is answerable direct- 
ly tothe Sublime Porte, and the representatives of 
England, France, Austria, Prussia, and Russia. 
Under his benign administration the fruitful moun. 
tain grows visibly every year in cultivation and 
beauty, and the thrifty aspect of its villages bears 
testimony to the sense of security which is so sadly 
wantiny in the neighboring plains and mountains. 

G. E. P. 


LEB’AOTH (N39 [lions]: AaBes; Alex. 
AaBw@: Lebrwth), a town which forms one of the 
last croup of the cities of the South ’’ in the enu- 
meration of the possessions of Judah (Josh. xv. 32). 
It is named between Sansannah and Shilhim; and 
is very probably identical with BETH-LEBAOTH, 
elsewhere called BETH-BIREI. No trace of any 
names answering to these appears to have been yet 
discovered. If we may adopt the Hebrew signifi- 
cation of the name (« lionesses’’), it furnishes an 
indication of the existence of wild animals in the 
south of Palestine. G. 


LEBBA’US (AeB8aios). This name oc- 
eurs in Matt. x. 3, according to Codex LD) (Bezxe 
Cantabrigiensis) of the sixth century [and most 
other MSS.], and in the Received Text. In Mark 
fii. 18 it is substituted in a few unimportant MSS. 
- for Thaddeeus. ‘The words * Lebbreus who is called °’ 
(Matt. x. 3) are not found in the Vatican MS. (B) 
{nor the Sinaitic], and Lachmann rejects them as, 
In his opinion, not received by the most ancient 


‘gate omits them; but Jerome (Comm. in Matt.\ 
says that ‘Thaddeus, or Judas the brother of James, 
is elsewhere called Lebbeeus; and he concludes that 
this Apostle had three names. It is much easier 
to suppose that a strange mame hag been omitted 
than that it has been inserted by later transcribers. 
[Lebbeeus is retained in Tischendorfs 8th criti- 
cal edition of the Greek Testament, but he omits 
& éwixAnOels @aS8aios. —A.} It is admitted into 
the ancient versions of the N. T., and into all the 
English versions (except the Rhemish) since Tyn- 
dale's in 1534. For the signification of the name, 
and for the life of the Apostle, see JUDE, p. 1504. 
W. T. B. 


LEBO/NAH (71292? [ frankincense, and in 


that sense also mys]: ans AceBwva; Alex. ror 
AtBavou rns AeBwva: Lebona), a place named in 
Judy. xxi. 19 only; and there but asa landmark 
to determiue the position of Shiloh, which is stated 
to have lain south of it. Lebonah has survived to 
our times under the almost identical form of e+ 
Lubban. It lies to the west of, and close to, the 
Nablis road, about eight miles north of Beitin 
(Bethel), and two from Set/dén (Shiloh), in rela- 
tion to which it stands, however, nearer W. than 
N. The village is on the northern acclivity of the 
wady to which it vives its name. Its appearance is 
ancient; and in the rocks above it are excavated 
sepulchres (Rob. ii. 272). ‘To Eusebius and .Je- 
rome it does not appear to have been known. The 
earliest mention of it yet met with is in the Itin- 
erary of the Jewish traveller hap-Parchi (A. D. cir. 
1320), who describes it under the name of Lubin, 
and refers especially to its correspondence with the 
passayes in Judges (see Asher's Benj. of Tudela, 
ii. $35). It was visited by Maundrell (March 24, 
25), who mentions the identification with Lebonah, 
but in such terms as may imply that he was only 
repeating a tradition. Since then it has been passed 
and noticed by most travellers to the Holy Land 
(Rob. ii. 272: Wilson, ii. 292, 293 ; Bonar, 363; 
Mislin, iii. 319, &., &c.). G. 

LE’CAH (DY (walking, course): [Rom. 
AnxdéB; Vat.) Anya; Alex. Anyad: Lecha), a 
name mentioned in the genealogies of Judah (1 Chr. 
iv. 21) only, as one of the descendants of Shelah, 
the third son of Judah by the Canaanitess Bath- 
shua. The immediate progenitor of Lecah was Er. 
Many of the names in this genealogy, especially 
when the word “father ‘is attached, are towns 
(comp. Eshtemoa, Keilah, Mareshah, etc.); but 
this, though probably the case with Lecah. is not 
certain, because itis not mentioned avain, either in 
the Bible or the Onomasticun, nor have any traces 
of it been since discovered. G. 


* LEDGES (0°32t), 1 K. vii. 28 36, 36. 
(Laver, k.] " 
LEECH. [Horse-Lercu.] 


LEEKS (WPT, chatsir: +7 xpdoa, Bor- 
dyn xAdn, xépros, xAwpds: herba, porrus, fenum, 
pratum). The onc chatsir, which in Num. xi. 5 
is translated /eeks, occurs twenty times in the He- 
brew text. In 1K. xviii. 5; Job xl. 15; Ps. civ. 
14, cxlvii. 8, cxxix. 6, xxxvii. 2, xc. 5, ciii. 15; Is. 
xxxvii. 27, xl. 6, 7, 8, xliv. 4, li. 12, it is rendered 
grass ; in Job viii. 12, it is rendered herd; in Prov. 
xxvii. 25, Is. xv. 6, it is erroneously translated 
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hay; in Is. xxxiv. 13, the A. V. has court (see 
note). The word leeks occurs in the A. V. only 
in Num. xi. 5; it is there mentioned as one of the 
good things of Egypt for which the Israelites longed 
in their journey through the desert, just before the 
terrible plague at Kibroth-hattaavah, «‘ the cucum- 
bers, and the melons, and the leeks, and the onions, 
and the garlic.’ The Hebrew term, which prop- 
erly denotes ass, is derived from a root signifying 
“to be green,’’? and may therefore stand in this 
ge for any green food, lettuce, endive, etc., as 
Ludolf and Maillet have conjectured; it would thus 
be applied somewhat in the same manner as we 
use the term “greens; ”’ yet as the cidftsir is men- 
tioned together with onions and garlic in the text, 
and as the most ancient versions, Onkelos, the 
LXX., and the Vulgate, together with the Syriac 
and the Arabic of Saadias,® unanimously understand 
leeks by the Hebrew word, we may be satisfied with 
our own translation. Moreover, chdfsir would ap- 
ply to the &ek appropriately enough, both from its 
green color and the grass-like form of the leaves. 
There is, however. another and a very ingenious 
interpretation of chdisir, first proposed by Heng- 
stenberg, and received by Dr. Kitto (Pictor. Bible, 
Num. xi. 5), which adopts a more literal translation 
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Commun leek (Allium porrum). 


of the original word, for, says Dr. Kitto, “among 
the wonders in the natural history of Egypt, it is 
mentioned by travellers that the common people 
there eat with special relish a kind of grass similar 
to clover.” Mayer (Reise nach A/gyptien, p. 226) 
gays of this plant (whose scientific name is T1igo- 
nella fanum Grecum, belonging to the natural 
order Leguminose), that it is similar to clover, but 
its leaves more pointed, and that great quantities 





(khadhr). 
Gesenius has shown that this word is identical with 
2, circumpvallit, He compares the Greek xépros, 
which primarily means court (for cattle); hence, a 


pasture; hence. in an extended sense, grass or Aerbage. 
But see the different derivation of First. [In Is. 


xxxiv. 18 med a is to be compared with the Arabic 


a TTT, viruit, 1. q. Arab. a A 
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of it are eaten by the people. Forsk4l mentions the 
Trigonella as being grown in the gardens at Cairo; 
its native name is Halbeh (Flor. Egypt. p. 81). 

Sonnini (Voyage, i. 8379) says, “In this fertile 
country, the Egyptians themselves eat the _/enu-grec 
so largely, that it may be properly called the food 
of man. In the month of November they cry 
‘green halbeh for sale!’ in the streets of the 
town; it is tied up in large bunches, which the 
inhabitants purchase at a low price, and which 
they eat with incredible greediness without any 
kind of seasoning.” 

The seeds of this plant, which is also cultivated 
in Greece, are often used; they are eaten boiled or 





raw, mixed with honey. Forsk4l includes it in the 
Materia Medica of Egypt (Mat. Afed. Kakir. p. 
155). However plausible may be this theory of 
Hengstenberg, there does not appear sufficient rea- 
son for ignoring the old versions, which seem all 
agreed that the /eek is the plant denoted by chdtsir, 
a vegetable from the earliest times a great favorite 
with the Evyptians, as both a nourishing and sa- 
vory food. Some have objected that, asthe Egyp- 
tians held the leek, onion, etc., sacred, they would 
abstain from eating these vegetables themselves, 
and would not allow the Israelites to use them.‘ 
We have, however, the testimony of Herodotus (iL 
125) to show that onions were eaten by the Egyp- 
tian poor, for he says that on one of the pyramids 
is shown an inscription, which was explained to 
him by an interpreter, showing how much money 
was spent in providing radishes, onions, and gnriic, 
for the workmen. The priests were not allowed to 
eat these things, and Plutarch (De /s. ef Os. ii 
p- 353) tells us the reasons. The Welshmso 
reverences his leek, and wears one on St. David's 
Day — he eats the leck nevertheless; and doubtless 


ee 


sheep. — G. E. P.] 
b The word employed here is still the name in Egypt 
for leek (Hasselquist, 562). 
c¢ Juvenal’s derision of the Egyptians for the rev- 
erence they paid to the leek may here be quoted: 
“ Porrum et cape nefas violare ac frangere morsu, 
O sanctas gentes, quibus hac naecuntur in hortis 
Numina !"— Sat. xv. 9 
Cf. Plin. H. N. xix. 6; Celsti Hieroh. 8. 268: Hillee. 
Hierophyt. pt. ii. 86 ; Diosc. fi. 4. 


Z (hoztrat), which is the fold or pen of 
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the [Egyptians were not over-scrupulous (Scrip. 
Herbal, p. 230). The leek is too well known to 
need description. Its botanical name is Allium por- 
rum; it belongs to the order Liiacea. W. H. 


LEES (DID : tpuylas: faces). The He- 
brew shemer bears the radical sense of preserva- 
tion, and was applied to “ lees’ trom the custom 
of allowing the wine to stand on the lees in order 
that its color and body might be better preserved. 
Hence the expression ** wine on the lees,”’ as mean- 
ing a generous, full-bodied liquor (Is. xxv. 6). The 
wive in this state remained, of course, undisturbed 
in its cask, and became thick und syrupy; hence 
the proverb, * to settle upon one's lees,"’ to express 
the sloth, indifference, and gross stupidity of the 
ungodly (Jer. xlviii. 11; Zeph.i. 12). Before the 
wine was consumed, it was necessary to strain off 
the lees; such wine was then termed « well retiued 
(Is. xxv. 6). To drink the lees, or “ drezs,’’ was 
an expression for the endurance of extreme punish- 
ment (Ps. Ixxv. 8). W. L. B. 


LEGION (Aeyedy; [Tisch., 8th ed., AXeyidy:] 
Legio), the chief subdivision of the Roman army, 
containiny about 6,000 infantry, with a contingent 
of cavalry. The term does not occur in the bible 
in its primary sense, but appears to have been 
adopted in order to express any large number, with 
the accessory ideas of order and subordination. 
Thus it is applied by our Lord to the angels (Matt. 
xxvi. 93), and in this sense it answers to the “ hosts °’ 
of the Old ‘Testament (Gen. xxxii. 2; Ps. cxlviii. 
2).0 It is again the name which the demoniac as- 
sumes, “My name is Legion (Aeyiwy); for we are 
many ’' (Mark v. 9), implying the presence of a 
spirit of superior power in addition to subordinate 
ones. W. L. B. 


LEHA’BIM (O°2979 [perh. fiery, flaming) : 
AaBieiu; [in 1 Chr., Kom. Vat. omit, Alex. Aa- 
Bev:| Laabim), occurring only in Gen. x. 13 [and 
1 Chr. i. 11], the name of a Mizraite people or 
tribe, supposed to be the same as the Lubim, men- 
tioned in several places in the Scriptures as merce- 
naries or allies of the EKyyptians. ‘There can be no 
doubt that the Lubim are the same as the ReBU or 
LeBU of the Egyptian inscriptions. and that frum 
them Libya and the Libyans derived their name. 
These primitive Libyans appear, in the period at 
which they are mentioned in these two historical 
sources, that is from the time of Menptah, B. c. 
cir. 1250, to that of Jeremiah's notice of them late 
in the Gth century B C., and probably in the case 





at Leek ” is from the Anglo-Saxon leac, German 
tauch. 

6 This application of the term is illustrated by the 
rabbinical usage of 2? as —“‘leader, chief” 
(Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. p. 1128). 

e¢ It is unusually full of plava and paronomastic 
turns. Thus sm signifies a jaw, and » mb) is the 


name of the place ; D7 is both a he-ass and a 


heap. etc. 

d Compare the somewhat parallel case of Dunchurch 
and Dunsmoor, which, in the local traditions, derive 
their names from an exploit of Guy of Warwick. 


e 79 =; Lachi, is the name of the place in vv. 
9, 14, 19, and in Ramath-Lebi, v.17; whereas L'chi, 
1, is the word for jawbone. In ver. 19 the words 
in the jaw’’ should be ‘in Lehi:’’ the original is 
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of Daniel's, prophetically to the earlier part of the 
second century B. C., to have inhabited the north- 
ern part of Africa tu the west of Ezypt, though lat- 
terly driven from the coast by the Greek colonists 
of the Cyrenaica, as is inore fully shown under 


Lusim. Philologically, the interchange of fT as 


the middle letter of a root into 1 quiescent, is fre- 
quent, although it is important to remark that 


Gesenius considers the form with rt to be more 
common in the later dialects, as the Semitic lan- 


guages are now found (Thes. art. 11). There 
seems, however, to be strong reason for « onsidering 
many of these later forms to be recurrences to prim- 
itive forms. Geographically, the position of the 
Tehabim in the enumeration of the Mizraites im- 
medintely before the Naphtuhim, suggests that they 
at first settled to the westward of Egypt, and near- 
er to it, or not ore distant from it than the tribes 
or peoples mentioned before them [MizRaim]. 

Historically and ethnologically, the connection of 
the kkeBU and Libyans with Eyypt and its people 
suggests their kindred origin with the Ezyptians. 
(Luuim.] On these grounds there can be no 
reasonable doubt of the identity of the Lehabim 
and Lubim. R. S. P. 


LE’HI (with the def. article, wt i) except in 
ver. 1-4 (the yerobune}: in ver. 9, [Rom Aexi, Vat.] 
Aever, Alex. Aevs: [in vv. 14, 19,] Zaye: Lechi, 
id est maxilla), a place in Judah, probably on the 
confines of the Philistines’ country, between it and 
the cliff Etam; the scene of Samson's well-known 
exploit with the jawbone (Judy. xv. 9, 14, 19). 
It contained an eminence — Ramath-lehi, and a 
spring of great and lasting repute — In hak-kore. 

Whether the name existed befure the exploit 
or the exploit originated the name cannot now be 
determined from the narrative.c On the one hand, 
in vy. 9 and 19, Lehi is named as if existing before 
this occurrence, while on the other the play of the 
story and the statement of the bestowal of the 
name Ramath-lehi look as if the reverse were in- 
tended. The analogy of similar names in other 
countries @ is in favor of its having existed previous- 
ly. Even taken as a Hebrew word, « Lechi’’ has 
another meaning besides a jawbone; and after all 
there is throughout a ditterence between the two 
words, which, though slight to our ears, would 
be much more marked to those of a Hebrew, and 
which so far betrays the accommodation.¢ 

A similar dhersEaney in the case of Beer Lahai- 


nba, exactly as in9; not T22, asin 16. See 
Milton, Sams. Ag., line 582 
® The above distinction between 2 a br as the name 


of the place, and sm as jawbone, is not valid; for 


the difference arises from the pause which falls on the 
initial consonant in one case and not in the other. 


Thus the furm in Ps. {ii.9 is sr, and yet certainly 
means ‘ jawbone.’? Hence whether we should read 
't Lehi’ or * jawbone ’’ in ver. 19, depends not on the 
punctuation, but the view taken of the nature of the 
occurrence. 

Keil understands Judg. xv. 19 as meaning that God 
caused wuter to spring forth not from the mortar or 
socket of the jawbone, but from the cavity (lit. tooth. 
Aollow) of w rock well known at Lehi when the record 
was written. He assigns good reaxons for regarding 
this as the true sense af tho passage (Cuorm., Nuces 
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Toi, and a great similarity between the two names 
in the original (Ges. 7hes. 175 6), has led to the 
supposition that that place was the same as Lehi. 
But the situations do not suit. The well Lahai-roi 
was below Kadesh, very far from the locality to 
which Samson's adventures seem to have been con- 
fined. The same consideration would also appear 
fatal to the identification proposed by M. Van de 
Velde (Memoir, p. 343) at Tell el-Lekhiych, in the 
extreme south of Palestine, only four miles above 
Beer-sheba, a distance to which we have no authority 
for believing that either Samson's achievements or 
the possessions of the Philistines (at least in those 
days) extended. As far as the name goes, a more 
feasible suggestion would be Best-Likiyeh, a village 
on the northern slopes of the great Wady Sulet 
mun, about two miles below the upper Beth-horon 
(see Tobler, 3te Wanderuny). Here is a position 
at once on the borders of both Judah and the 
Philistines, and within reasonable proximity to 
Zorah, Eshtaol, Timnath, and other places familiar 
to the history of the great Danite hero. On this, 
however, we must await further investigation; and 
in the mean time it should not be overlooked 
that there are reasons fur placing the cliff Etam 
— which seems to have been near Lehi — in 
the neighborhood of Bethlehem. [ETaAM, THE 
ROCK. | 

The spring of En hak-kore is mentioned by 
Jerome (Apituph. Paule, § 14) in such terms as to 
imply that it was then known, and that it was 
near Morasthi, the native place of the prophet 
Micah, which he elsewhere (Onom. 8. v.; Pref. ad 
Mich.) mentions as east of Eleutheropolis (Beit 
Jibrin). 

Lehi is possibly mentioned in 2 Sam. xxiii. 11 — 
the relation of another encounter with the Philis- 
tines hardly less disastrous than that of Samson. 
The word @ rendered in the A. V. “into a troop,” 
by alteration of. the vowel-points becomes “to 
Lehi,” which gives a new and certainly an appro- 
priate sense. ‘This reading first appears in Jose- 
phus (Ant. vii. 12, § 4), who gives it “a place 
called Siagona'’’ —the jaw—the word which he 
employs in the story of Samson (Azt. v. 8, § 9). 
It is also given in the Complutensian ® LXX., and 
among modern interpreters by Bochart (/ieroz. 
i. 2, ch. 13), Kennicott (Dissert. 140), J. D. 
Michaelis (Bibel fir Ungelehrt.), Ewald (Ges- 
chichte, iii. 180, note). G. 


LEMUEL (OS and OSD: Lamuel), 
the name of an unknown king to whom his mother 
addressed the prudential maxims contained in Prov. 
xxxi. 1-9. The version of this chapter in the LXX. 
is so obscure that it is ditticult to discover what 
text they could have had before them. In the 
rendering of Lemuel by dd 6eo0, in Prov. xxxi.], 
some traces of the original are discernible, but in 
ver. 4 it is entirely lost. The rabbinical com- 


on Judges, p. 410f., Eng. transl.). See also Studer, 

Richter, p. 339. The version of the Soetcté biblique 

protestante de Paris (1866) follows this interpretation. 
H. 


a TINT, as if PINT, from the root YT] (Gee. 
Thes. p. 470). In this sense the word very rarely 
occurs (see A. V. of Ps. ixviii. 10, 90, Ixxiv. 19). It 
elsewhere has the sense of “ living,”’ and thence of 
wild animals, which is adopted by the LXX. in this 
place as remarked above. In ver. 18 it is again 


LENTILES 


mentators identify Lemuel with Solomon, and tell 
a strange tale how that when he married the 
daughter of Pharaoh, on the day of the dedication 
of the Temple, he assembled musicians of all kinds, 
and passed the night awake. On the morrow he 
slept till the fourth hour, with the keys of the 
Temple beneath his pillow, when his mother entered 
and upbraided him in the words of Prov. xxxi. 2-9. 
Grotius, adopting a fanciful etymolozy from the 
Arabic, makes Lemuel the same as Hezekiah. 
Hitzig and others regard him as king or chief of 
an Arab tribe dwelling on the borders of Palestine, 
and elder brother of Azur, whose name stands at the 
head of Prov. xxx. [See JAKEH.] According to 
this view massa (A. V. “the prophecy '’) is Massa 
in Arabia; a region mentioned twice in close con- 
nection with Dumah, and peopled by the descen- 
dants of Isbmael. In the reign of Hezekiah a 
roving band of Simeonites drove out the Amalekites 
from Mount Seir and settled in their stead (1 Chr. 
iv. 38-43), and from these exiles of Israelitish 
origin Hitzig conjectures that Lemuel and Agur 
were descended, the former having been born in 
the land of Israel: and that the name Lemuel is 
an older form of Nemuel, the first-born of Simeon 
(Die Sprtiche Salomo's, pp. 310-314). But it is 
more probable, as Eichhorn and Ewald sucgest, 
that Lemuel is a poetical appellation, selected by 
the author of these maxims for the guidance of a 
king, for the purpose of putting in a striking form 
the lessons which they conveyed. Signifying as it 
does “to God,’’ t. e. dedicated or devoted to God, 
like the similar word Lael, it is in keeping with 
the whole sense of the passage, which contains the 
portraiture of a virtuous and righteous king, and 
belongs to the latest period of the proverbial litera- 
ture of the Hebrews. W. A. W. 


* LEND, LENDER. [Loay.] 


LENTILES (DWP, ddishim: gaxds: 
lens). There cannot be ‘the least doubt that the 
A. V. is correct in its translation of the Hebrew 
word which occurs in the four following passages: 
Gen. xxv. 34, 2 Sam. xvii. 28, 2 Sam. xxiii. 11, 
and Ez. iv. 9; from which last we learn that im 
times of scarcity lentiles were sometimes used in 
making bread. ‘There are three or four kinds of 
lentiles, all of which are still much esteemed in 
those countries where they are grown, namely, the 
South of Europe, Asia, and North Africa: the red 
lentile is still a favorite article of food in the East; 
it is a small kind, the seeds of which atter being 
decorticated, are commonly sold in the bazaars 
of India. The modern Arabic name of this plant 
is identical with the Hebrew; it is known in Egypt 
und Arabia, Syria, etc., by the name '‘Av/az, as we 
learn from the testimony of several travellers. 
When Dr. Robinsun was staying at the castle of 
‘Akabah, he partook of lentiles, which he says he 
‘‘found very palatable, and could well conceive that 


rendered *troop.”” In the parallel narrative of 1 


Chronicles (xi. 15), the word TTI, a 
substituted. 


> The Vatican and Alex. MSS. read eis Ogpia (IT), 


© camp,” is 


,as if the Philistines had come on a hunting expedi 


tion. 
c See also Catafago’s Arabic Dictionary, ‘' Lentiles,’ 


LAS, adas. 


LENTILES 


to s weary hunter, faint with hunger, they would 
be quite a dainty” (Bi. Res. i. 246). Dr. Ritto 
also says that he has often partaken of red pottage, 
prepared hy seething the lentiles in water, and 
then adding a little suet, to give them a flavor; 
and that he found it better food than a stranger 
would imagine; “the mess,” he adds, ‘had the 
redness which gained for it the name of adom” 
(Pict. Bib., Gen. xxv. 30, 34). From Sonnini we 





Lentile (Eyvsm lens). 


learn that lentile bread is still eaten by the poor of 
Egypt, even as it was in the time of Ezekiel; 
indeed, that towards the cataracts of the Nile there 
is scarce any other bread in use, because corn is 
very rare; the people generally add a little barley 
in making their bread of lentiles, which “is by 
no means bad, though heavy’ (Sonnini’s Tracels, 
Hunter's transl. iii. 288). Shaw and Russell bear 
similar testimony, 





Egyptians cooking Lentiles 


(Wilkinson.) 


spot where Fsau sold his birthright, and in memory 
of this event the dervises distribute from the kitchen 


of a mosque there a daily supply of lentile soup to , 





a The word “W2 means “ spotted” (see the deri- 
vations of First and Gesenius). The same word for , 
“leopard ”’ occurs in all the cognate languages. The 

9. G5 
Arahte fs x (namir), x (nimr), with which the | 
&? &? 
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travellers and poor inhabitants (D'Arvieux, Mem. 
ii. 237). 

The lentile, Ervum lens, is much used with 
other pulse in Roman Catholic countries during 
Lent; and some say that from hence the season 
derives its name. It is occasionally cultivated in 
England, but only as fodder for cattle; it is also 
imported from Alexandria. From the quantity of 
gluten the ripe seeds contain they must be highly 
nutritious, though they have the character of being 
heating if taken in large quantities. In Egypt the 
haulm is used for packing. The lentile belongs to 
the natural order Leguminosae. W. HL 


* Esau's pottage may be supposed to have been 
the original uf the dish, so common at this day 


— 7] Pn al 
among the Arabs, called Be (majaddarah), 


It is composed of lentiles boiled with onions and 
rice, with the addition of oil, and seasoned to the 
taste. It is one of the commonest dishes of the 
laboring classes in Syria, and is used more par- 
ticularly during the season of fasting, when it 
takes the place of rice cooked with butter, and 
meat stews. It ia very palatable to those who like 
oil in cookery. G. E. P. 


LEOPARD (793, ndmer: xdpSaris: pardus) 
is invariably given by the A. V. as the translation 
of the Hebrew word,@ which occurs in the seven 
following passages, —Is. xi. 6; Jer. v. 6, xiii. 23; 
Dan. vii. 6; Hos. xiii. 7; Cant. iv. 8; Hab. i. 8. 
Lecpard occurs also in Ecclus. xxviii. 23, and in 
Rev. xiii. 2. The swiftness of this animal, to 
which Habakkuk compares the Chaldean horses, 
and to which Daniel alludes in the winged leopard, 
the emblem in his vision of Alexander's rapid 
conquests, is well known: so great is the flexibility 
of its body, that it is able to take surprising leaps, 
to climb trees, or to crawl snake-like upon the 
ground. Jeremiah and Hosea allude to the insid- 
ious habit of this animal, which is abundantly 
confirmed by the observations of travellers; the 
leopard will take up its position in some spot near 
a village, and watch for some favorable opportunity 





Leopard (Leopardus varius). 
for plunder. From the passage of Canticles, quoted 
above. we learn that the hilly ranges of Lebanon 
The Arabs have a tradition that Hebron is the , Were in ancient times frequented by these animals, 


d it is now not uncommonly seen in and about 


an 
| Lebanon. and the southern maritime mountains of 


Syria (Kitto, note on Cant. iv. 8). Burckhardt 





modern Arabic is identical, though this name is also 
applied to the tiger; but perhaps “ tiger ” and “ leop- 
ard” are synonymous in those countries where the 
former animal] is not found. 

+ Beth-nimrah, Nimrah, the waters of Nimrim. poe 
sibly derive their names from Namer (Bochart, Hirroz 
fi. 107, ed. Rosenmiill.). 
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mentions that leopards have sometimes been killed 
in “the low and rocky chain of the Richel moun- 
tain,”’ but he calls them ounces (Burck. Syria. p. 
132). In another passage (p. 335) he says, ‘in 
the wooded parts of Mount ‘labor are wild boars 
and ounces." Mariti says that the «grottoes at 
Kedron cannot be entered at all seasons without 
danger, for in the middle of summer it is fre- 
quented by tigers, who retire hither to shun the 
heat” (Mariti, Trar. (translated), iii. 58). By 
tigers he undoubtedly means leopards, for the tiger 
does not occur in Palestine. Under the name 
nadmer,* which means * spotted,’’ it is not improb- 
able that another animal, namely, the cheetah 
(Gueparda gubtta), may be included; which is 
tamed by the Mohammedans of Syma, who employ 
it in hunting the gazelle. These animals are 
represented on the Egyptian monuments; they 
were chased as an amusement for the sake of their 
skins, which were worn by the priests during their 
ceremonies, or they were hunted as enemies of the 
farmyard (Wilkinson, Anc. Agypt. ch. viii. 20}. 
Sir G. Wilkinson also draws attention to the fact 
that there is no appearance of the leopard (cheetah) 
having been employed for the purpose of the chase, 
on the monuments of Egypt:® nor is it now used 
by any of the African races for hunting. The 
natives of Africa seem in some way to connect the 
leopard skin with the idea of royalty, and to look 
upon it as part of the insignia of majesty (Wood's 
Nat. Hist.i. 160). The leopard (Leopardus varius) 
belongs to the family Felice, sub-order Diytti- 
grade, order Carnivora. The panther is now 
considered to be only a variety of the same animal. 
W. H. 

* The leopard is still found in Syria. I have seen 
a fine specimen from near Jezzin. One was killed 
near Abeih during the winter of 1866-67, after it 
had killed about 60 goats. A young one was taken 
near Bano in Akkar the same winter. ‘They are 
not rare in the neighborhood of the castle of esh- 
Shukeef, opposite Deir Mimas. They work much 
mischief by their sanguinary attacks on the herds 
of goats and sheep which pasture in that vicinity. 
The shepherds invariably keep up a loud shouting 
to drive them off, when their flocks are ascending 
the mountain side from the Valley of the Litany 
toward evening, returning from the water. Native 
authorities profess to find a difference between the 


> and the AGS: the former standing for the 


ie and the latter for the panther. It is more 
probable that the trifling difference in color, and 
the arrangenient of the spots, are only such as mark 
varieties, not distinct species. G. EP. 
LEPER, LEPROSY. The Exyptian and Syr- 
ian climates, but especially the rainless atmosphere 
of the former, are very prolific in skin-diseases; in- 
cluding, in an exaggerated form, some which are 
common in the cooler regions of western Europe. 
The heat and drought acting for long periods upon 
the skin, and the exposure of a large surface of the 
latter to their influence, combine to predispose it 
to such affections. Even the modified forms known 


a The leopard is called by the natives of India 
lakree-haug, “ tree-tiger.” In Africa also “tiger” ia 
applied to the “ leopard,” the former animal not exist- 
ing there. 

b The lion was always employed by the Egvptians 
for the purpose of the chase. See Diodor. i. ait and 
Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp. ch. viii. 17. 
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to our western hospitals show a perplexing variety, 
and at times a wide departure from the best-known 
and recorded types; much more then may we ex- 
pect departure from any routine of symptoms 
amidst the fatal fecundity of the Levant in this 
class of disorders (Good's Study of Medtcrme, vol. 
iv. p. 445, &., 4th ed.). It seems likely that dis- 
eases also tend to exhaust their old types, and to 
reappear under new modifications. [MEDICINF.] 
This special region, however, exhibiting in wide 
variety that class of maladies which distizures the 
person and makes the presence horrible to the be- 
holder, it is no wonder that notice was early drawn 
to their more popular symptoms. ‘The Greek im- 
agination dwelt on them as the proper scourge of 
an offended deity, and perlape foreign fornis of dis- 
ease may be implied by the expressions used (.£s- 
chyl. Choeph. 271, &c.), or such as an intercourse 
with Persia and Egypt would introduce to the 
Greeks. But, whatever the variety of form, there 
seeins strong general testimony to the cause of all 
wike, as being to be sought in hard labor in a 
heated atmosphere, amongst dry or powdery sub- 
stances, rendering the proper care of the skin dif- 
ficult or impossible. This would be agcravated by 
unwholesome or innutritious diet, want of personal 
cleanliness, of clean garments, ete. Thus a * ba- 
ker’s ’ and a * brickiayer’s itch,” are recorded by 
the faculty (Bateman, On Shin Diseases, Pavricss ; 
Good's Study of Med., ib. pp. 459 and 484).¢ 

The predominant and characteristic form of lep- 
rosy in Scripture is a white variety, covering either 
the entire body or a large tract of its surface; 
which has obtained the name of lepra Meaica. 
Such were the cases of Moses, Miriam, Naaman, 
and Gehazi (Ex. iv. 6; Num. xii. 10; 2K. v. 1, 
27; comp. Lev. xiii. 13). But, remarkably enough, 
in the Mosaic ritual-diagnosis of the disease (Lev. 
xiii., xiv.), this kind, when overspreading the whole 
surface, appears to be regarded as “clean ”’ (xiii. 
12, 13, 16, 17). The first question which occurs as 
we read the entire passage is, have we any right to 
assume one disease as spoken of througheut? or 
rather — for the point of view in the whole passace 
is ceremonial, not medical— is not a register of 
certain symptoms, marking the afflicted pervon as 
under a Divine judgment, all that is meant, with- 
out raising the question of a plurality of diseases? 
But beyond this preliminary question, and suppoe- 
ing the symptoms ascertained, there are circum 
stances which, duly weighed, will prevent our ex- 
pecting the identity of these with modern svmp- 
toms in the same class of maladies. The Egyptian 
bondage, with its studied degradations and priva- 
tions, and especially the work of the kiln under an 
Egyptian sun, must have had a frightful tendency 
to generate this class of diserders; hence Manetho 
(Joseph. cont. Ap. i. 26) asserts that the F-cyptiaus 
drove out the Israelites as infected with leprosy — 
a strange reflex, perhaps, of the Mosaic narrative 
of the “plagues” of Egypt, yet probalily also con- 
taining a germ of truth. The sudden and total 
change of food, air, dwelling, and mode of lite, 
caused by the Exodus, to this nation of newly- 


¢ The use of the word YJ" in association with 
the proper term, Ay, marks the outward ap 


pearance as the chief test of the malady. For 72) 
means a * blow” or “touch,” and is ety mologically 
represented by p/aga, our * plague.”’ 
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emancipate: slaves, may possibly have had a further | in a state of decay. Many of the unclean of beasts, 


tendency tw skin-disorders, and novel and severe | etc., are as wholesome as the clean. 


repressive measures may have been required in the 
desert-moving camp to secure the public health, or 
to allay the panic of infection. Hence it is possible 
that many, perhaps most, of this repertory of symp- 
toms may have disappeared with the period of the 
Exodus, and the snow-white form, which had pre- 
existed, may alone have ordinarily continued in a 
later age. But it is observable that, amongst these 
Levitical symptoms, the scaling, or peeling off of 
the surface, is nowhere mentioned, nor is there any 
expression in the Hebrew text which points to ex- 
foliation of the cuticle.¢ The principal morbid fea- 
tures are a rising or swelling,’ a scab or baldness,° 
and a bright or white? spot (xiii. 2). [Batup- 
NESS.] But especially a white swelling in the skin, 
with a change of the hair of the part from the nat- 
ural black to white or yellow (3, 10, 4, 20, 25, 30), 
or an appearance of a taint going “ deeper than the 
akin,”’ or again, “ raw flesh * appearing in the swell- 
ing (10, 14. 15), were critical signs of pollution. 

The mere swelling, or scab, or bright spot, was re- 
manded for a week as doubtful (4, 21, 26, 81), and 
for a second such period, if it had not yet pro- 
nounced (5). If it then spread (7, 22, 27, 38), it 
was decided as polluting. But if after the second 
period of quarantine the trace died away and 
showed no symptom of spreading, it was a mere 
scab, and he was adjudged clean (6, 23, 34). This 
tendency to spread seems especially to have been 
relied on. A spot most innocent in all other re- 
spects, if it “spread much abroad,"’ was unclean; 
whereas, as before remarked, the man so wholly 
overspread with the evil that it could find no far- 
ther range, was on the contrary clean" (12, 13). 
These two opposite criteria seem to show, that 
whilst the disease manifested activity, the Mosaic 
law imputed pollution to and imposed segregation 
on the sufferer, but that the point at which it 
might be viewed as having run its course was the 
siznal for his readmission to communion. The ques- 
tion tl.en arises, suppusing contagion were dreaded, 

and the sufferer on that account suspended from 
human society, would not one who offered the whole 
area of his body as 4 means of propagating the pest 
be more shunned than the partially afflicted? This 
leads us to regard the disease in its sacred charac- 
ter. The Hebrew was reminded on every side, even 
on that of disease, that he was of God’s peculiar 
people. His time. his food and raiment, his hair 
and beard, his field and fruit-tree, all were touched 
by the finger of ceremonial; nor was his bodily 
condition exempt. Disease itself had its sacred re- 
lations arbitrarily imposed. Certainly contagion 
need not be the basis of our views in tracing these 
relations. In the contact of a dead body there was 
no notion of contagion, for the body the moment 
life was extinct was as much ceremonially unclean as 





a The raw flesh of xiii. 10 might be discovered in 
this way, or by the skin merely cracking, an abscess 
lorming, or the like. Or— what is more probable — 
raw flesh ’? means granulations forming on patches 
where the surface had become excoriated. These 
granuwations would form into a fungous flesh which 
oven be aptly called ‘ raw flesh.” 


° nasi. 
© SWI, VIDS. Geeenius, 9. v., says, 


Natrictly a bald place on the head occasioned by the 
scab or itch.” 


Why then in 
leprosy must we have recourse to a theory of con- 
tagion? ‘lo cherish an undefined horror in the 
mind was perhaps the primary object; such horror, 
however, always tends to some definite dread, in 
this case most naturally to the dread of contagion. 
Thus religious awe would ally itself with and rest 
upon a lower motive, and there would thus be a 
motive to weigh with carnal and spiritual natures 
alike. It would perhaps be nearer the truth to say, 
that uncleanness was imputed, rather to inspire the 
dread of contagion, than in order to check contam- 
ination as an actual process. Thus this disease was 
a living plague set in the man by the finger of God 
whilst it showed its life by activity — by ‘‘ spread- 
ing;'’ but when no more showing signs of life, it 
lust. its character as a curse from Him. Such as 
dreaded contagion — and the immense majority in ° 
every country have an exaggerated alarm of it — 
would feel on the safe side through the Levitical 
ordinance; if any did not fear, the loathaomeness 
of the aspect of the malady would prevent them 
from wishing to infringe the ordinance. 

It is not our purpose to enter into the question 
whether the contagion existed, nor is there perhaps 
any more vexed question in pathology than how to 
fix a rule of contagiousness; but whatever was cur- 
rently believed, unless opposed to morals or human- 
ity, would have been a sutticient basis for the law- 
giver on this subject. The panic of infection is 
often as distressing, or rather far more 80, in pro- 
portion as it is far more widely diffused, than actual 
disease. Nor need we exclude popular notions, so 
far as they do not conflict with higher views of the 
Mosaic economy. <A degree of deference to them 
is perhaps apparent in the special reference to the 
‘head’ and “ beard’ as the seat of some form 
of polluting disorder. The sanctity and honor at- 
taching to the head and beard (1 Cor. xi. 3, 4, 5, 
see also BEARD) made a scab thereon seem a hei- 
nous disfigurement, and even baldness, though not 
unclean, yet was unusual and provoked reproach (2 
K. ii. 23), and when a diseased appearance arose 
‘‘out of a baldness,” even without ‘spreading 
abroad,"’ it was at once adjudged * unclean.’ On 
the whole, though we decline to rest leprous de- 
filement merely on popular notions of abhorrence, 
dread of contagion, and the like, yet a deference to 
them may be admitted to have been shown, espe- 
cially at the time when the people were, from pre- 
vious habit and associations, up to the moment of 
the actual Exodus. most strongly imbued with the 
scrupulous purity and refined ceremonial example 
of the Egyptians on these subjects. 

To trace the symptoms, so far as they are re- 
corded, is a simple task, if we keep merely to the 
text of Leviticus, and do not insist on finding nice 
definitions in the broad and simple language of an 


ad YTS. The root appears to be “W139, which" 
in Chald. and Arab. means " to be white, or shining " 
(Gesen. s. v.). 


e The word in the Heb. is iViN2, which means to 
languish or fade away ; hence the A. V. hardly con- — 
veys the sense adequately by ‘be somewhat dark.” 
Perhaps the expressions of Hippocrates, who speaks of 
& wdAas form of leprosy, and of Celaus, who mentions 
one umbra similis, may have led our translators to 
endeavor to find equivalents for them in the He 
brew. 
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early period. It appears that not only the before-, Greek of Hippocrates, rendered his elephantiasis by 


mentioned appearances, but any open sore which 
exposed raw flesh was to be judged by its effect on 
the hair, by its being in sight lower than the skin, 
by its tendency to spread; and that any one of 
these symptoms would argue uncleanness. It seems 
also that from a boil and from the effects of a burn 
a similar disease mizht be developed. Nor does 
modern pathology lead us to doubt that, given a 
constitutional tendency, such causes of inflamina- 
tion may result in various disorders of the skin or 
tissues. Cicatrices after burns are known some- 
times to assume a peculiar tuberculated appear- 
ance, thickened and raised above the level of the 
surrounding skin — the keluid tumor, which, how- 
ever, may also appear independently of a burn. 

The language into which the LXX. bas ren- 
dered the simple phrases of the Hebrew text shows 
traces of a later school of medicine, and suggests 
an acquaintance with the terminology of Hippoc- 
rates. This has given a hint, on which, apparently 
wishing to reconcile early Biblical notices with the 
results of later observation, Dr. Mason Good and 
some other professional expounders of leprosy have 
drawn out a comparative table of parallel terins.¢ 

It is clear then that the leprosy of Lev. xiii., xiv. 
means any severe disease spreading on the surface 
of the body in the way described, and so shocking 
of aspect, or so generally suspected of infection, 
that public feeling called for separation. No doubt 
such diseases as syphilis, elephantiasis, cancer, and 
all others which not merely have their seat in the 
skin, but which invade and disorganize the under- 
lying and deeper-seated tissues, would have been 
classed levitically as “ leprosy,’’ had they been so 
generally prevalent as to require notice. 

It is now undoubted that the “ leprosy’ of mod- 
ern Syria, and which has a wide range in Spain, 
Greece, and Norway, is the Llephantiasis Greco- 
rum. The Arabian physicians perhaps caused the 
confusion of terms, who, when they translated the 


@ Thus we have in Kitto’a Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature the following table, based apparently on a 
more extensive ove in Dr. Mason Good (ud. sup. pp. 
448, 452), which is chiefly characterized by an attempt 


SVT, Lev. 


Aérpa, Hipp. 


leprosy, there being another disease to which ther 
gave a name derived from the elephant, and which 
is now known as Llephantiasis Arabum, — the 
‘« Barbadoes leg,” Boucnemia Tropica. The kle- 
phantiasis Grecorum is said to have been brought 
home by the crusaders into the various countries of 
Western and Northern Europe. Thus an article on 
‘“s Leprosy,’’ in the Proceedings of the Royal Med- 
ical and Chirurgical Society of London, Jan. 1800, 
vol. iii. 8, p. 164, &c., by Dr. Webster, describes 
what is evidently this disease. ‘Thus Michaelis 
(Smith’s translation, vol. iii. p. 283, Art. cex.) 
speaks of what he calls éepra Arabum, the symp- 
toms of which are plainly elephantisiac. For a 
discussion of the question whether this disease was 
known in the early Biblical period, see MEDICINE. 
It certainly was not that distinctive white leprosy 
of which we are now speaking, nor do any of the 
described symptoms in Lev. xiii. point to elephan- 
tiasis. ‘ White as snow” (2 K. v. 27) would be 
as inapplicable to elephantiasis as to small-pox. 
Further, the most striking and fearful results of 
this modern so-called * leprosy "’ are wanting in 
the Mosaic description — the transformation of the 
features to a leonine expression, and the corrusion 
of the joints, so that the fingers drop piecemeal, 


from which the Arabic name, elm Judham, 


i. e. mutilation, seems derived.o Yet before we 
dismiss the question of the affinity of this dis- 
ease with Mosaic leprosy, a description of Raver's 
(Traite Theorique, ete., des Maladies de la Penn, 
s.v. lephantiasis) is worth quoting. He men- 
tions éwv characteristic species, the one tubercu- 
lated, probably the commoner kind at present (to 
judge from the concurrence of modern authorities 
in describing this type), the other “ characterisée 
par des plaques fauves, larges, Ctendues, fictries, n- 
dées, insensibles, accompagneées d'une legcre desqua- 
mation et d'une déformation particuli¢re des pieds et 


to fix modern specific meanings on the general terms 


of Lev. xiii: ¢. g. FUSW, Aerpes, or tetter; YQ2, 
ictus, © blow” or "t bruise,” etc. 


vitiligo, Cels. 


comprehending comprehending comprehending 
(1) meta, (1) @Agds, “(1) albbida, 


©) 327 NR, 
(3) my. VTS. 


But the Hebrew of (1) is in Lev. xiii. 89 predicated of 
a subject compounded of the phraseology of (2) and 
(3), whereas the (1), (2), and (8) of Hipp. and of Celsus 
are respectively distinct and mutually exclusive of one 
another. Further, the word mite appears mistrans- 
lated by © black ” or “ dark ; " meaning rather “ lan- 
guid,” “dim,” as av old man’s eyes, an expiring and 
feeble flame, ete. Now it is remarkable that the Ilip- 
pocratic terms aAdos and Aevxy, are found in the LXX. 
The phraseology of the latter is also more specific than 


® Thus the expression, TWD “WY rey, “ deeper 
than the skin of the flesh,” is rendcred in ver. 8 by rameivy 
amd rou dépuaros, in 9 by eycoAordpa rov Sépparos, 
in & by KoiAn azo tov 8. 


(2) Aevan, 


(3) péAas. 


(2) candida, 
(8) ntgrescens, or 
umbre similis. 


will adequately represent the Ilebrew, suggesting 
abudes of meaning * where this has a wide general 
word, or substituting a word denoting one symptom 
a8 Opavopa.t “ cruat,’’ formed probably by humor oa 


ing, for J13, “ expilation.” 


b This is clearly and forcibly pointed out in an ar 
ticle by Dr. Robert Sim in the Medical Tisnes, April 
14, 1860, whose long hospital experience in Jerusalem 
entitles his remarks to great weight. 





¢ So Dr. M. Good, who improves on the @pavaya bY de- 
arvnois, * suppuration,” wishing to substitute moist ecal] for 
the “dry scall” of the A. V., which latter is no doubt nearer 
the mark. 
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des maina,’’ and which he deems identical with the 
“épre du moyen fige.”’ This certainly appears to 
be at least a link between the tuberculated ele- 
phantiasis and the Mosaic leprosy.¢ Celsus, after 
distinguishing the three Hippucratic varieties of 
vitiligo =leprosy, separately describes elephantiasis. 
Avicenna (Dr. Mead, Medica Sacra, “the lepro- 
sy ’’) speaks of leprosy as a sort of universal cancer 
of the whule body. But amidst the evidence of a 
redundant variety of diseases of the skin and adja- 
cent tissues, and of the probable rapid production 
aud evanescence of some forms of them, it would 
be rash to assert the identity of any from such re- 
eernblance as this. 


Nor ouczht we in the question of identity of symp- 
toms to omit from view, that not only does obser- 
vation become more precise with accumulated expe- 
rience; but, that diseases also, in proportion as they 
fix their abiding seat in a climate, region, or race 
of men, tend probably to diversity of type, and that 
in the course of centuries, as with the fauna and 
flora, varieties originate in the modifying influence 
of circumstances, so that Hippocrates might find 
three kinds of leprosy, where one variety only had 
existed before. Whether, therefore, we regard Lev. 
xiii. as speaking of a group of diseases having mu- 
tually a mere superficial resemblance, or a real affin- 
ity, it need not perplex us that they do not corre- 
spond with the threefold leprosy of Hippocrates (the 
args, Aevin, and wédAas), which are said by Bate- 
man (Skin Diseases, Plates vii. and viii.) to pre- 
vail still respectively as lepra alphoides, lepra vul- 
geris, and lepra nigricans. The first has more mi- 
nute and whiter scales, and the circular patches in 
which they form are smaller than those of the ved- 
garis, which appears in scaly discs of different sizes, 
having nearly always a circular form, first present- 
ing small distinct red shining elevations of the cu- 
ticle, then white scales which accumulate sometimes 
into a thick crust; or, as Dr. Mason Good describes 
its appearance (vol. iv. p. 451), as having a spread- 
ing scale upon an elevated base; the elevations de- 
pressed in the middle, but without a change of color ; 
the black hair on the patches, which is the prevail- 
ing color of the hair in Palestine, participating in 
the whiteness, and the patches themselves perpet- 
ually wideniny in their outline. A phosphate of lime 
is probably what gives their bright glossy color to the 
scaly patches, and this in the kindred disease of 
icthyosis is deposited in great abundance on the 
surface. The third, nigricans, or rather suhfuscs,? 
is rarer, in form and distribution, resembling the 
second, but differing in the dark livid color of the 
patches. The scaly incrustations of the first species 
infest the flat of the fore-arm, knee, and elbow 
joints, but on the face seldom extend beyond the 
forehead and temples; comp. 2 Chr. xxvi. 19: “ the 
leprosy rose up in his forehead." The cure of this 
is not difficult; the second scarcely ever heals (Celsus, 
De Med. y. 28,§ 19). The third is always accom- 
panied by a cachectie condition of body. Further, 





@ On the question how far elephantiasis may prob- 
ably have been mixed up with the leprosy of the Jews, 
see Paul. Ayin. vol. il. pp. 6 and 32, 33, ed. Syd. Soc. 

6 Still it is known that black secretions, sometimes 
carried to the extent of negro blackness, have been 
produced under the skin, as in the rete mucosum of 
the African. See Mrdiro-Ciirurgical Rev., New Series, 
vol. v. p. 215, January, 1847. 


¢ Heb. Orta; Arab. | 5-69 
103 
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elephantiasis itself has also passed current under 
the name of the ‘black leprosy.’”’ It is possible 
that the “ freckled spot ’’ of the A. V. Lev. xiii. 39 ¢ 
may correspond with the harmless /. alphoules, since 
it is noted as “clean.”” The ed. of Paulus gin. 
by the Sydenham Society (vol. ii. p. 17 ff) gives 
the following summary of the opinions of classical 
medicine on this subject: ‘Galen is very deficient 
on the subject of lepra, having nowhere given a 
complete description of it, though he notices it in- 
cidentally in many parts of his works. In one 
place he calls elephas, leuce, and alphos cognate af- 
fections. Alphos, he says, is much more superficial 
than leuce. [sora is said to partake more of the 
nature of ulceration. According to Oribasius, lepra 
affects mostly the deep-seated parts, and psora the 
superficial. Aétius-on the other hand, copying Ar- 
chigines, represents lepra as affecting ouly the skin. 
Actuarius states that lepra is next to elephantia in 
malignity, and that it is distinguished from psora 
hy spreading deeper and having scales of a circular 
shape like those of fishes. Leuce holds the same 
place to alphos that lepra does to psora; that is to 
say, leuce is more deep-seated and aftects the color 
of the hair, while alphos is more superficial, and 
the hair in general is unchanged. . . . Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis mentions psora among the contagious 
diseases, but says that lepra and leuce are not con- 
tavious. Chrysostom alludes to the common opinion 
that psora was among the contagious diseases. . . 
Celsus describes alphos, melas, and leuce, very in- 
tellivibly, connecting them together by the generic 
term of vitiligo.” 

There is a remarkable concurrence between the 
Eschylean description of the disease which was 
to produce “ lichens coursing over the flesh, eroding 
with fierce voracity the former natural structure, 
and white hairs shooting up over the part dis- 
eased,’ ¢ and some of the Mosaic symptoms; the 
spreading energy of the evil is dwelt upon both by 
Moses and by ‘schylus, as vindicating its character 
as a scourge of God. Lut the symptoms of “ white 
hairs’ is a curious and exact contirmation of the 
genuineness of the detail in the Mosaic account, es- 
pecially as the poet’s language would racher imply 
that the disease spoken of was not then domesti- 
cated in Greece, but the strange horror of some 
other land. Still, nothing very remote from our 
own experience is implied in the mere changed 
color of the hair; it is common to see horses with 
galled backs, etc., in which the hair has tured 
white through the destruction of those follicles 
which secrete the coloring matter. 

There remains a curious question, before we quit 
Leviticus, as regards the leprosy of garments and 
houses. Some have thought garments worn by lep- 
rous patients intended. The discharyes of the dis- 
eased skin absorbed into the apparel would, if in- 
fection were possible, probably convey disease; and 
it is known to be highly dangerous in some cases to 
allow clothes which have so imbibed the discharges 
of an ulcer to be worn again.¢ And the words of 





d Zapxwy erauBarnpas aypiats yvabors 
Acxnvas eféo8orrus apxatav puow 
Aevxas &¢ xopgas 15" eravreAAe voow, 


Cho-ph. 271-274. 


e So Surenhusius (Mishna, Negairn) saya, “ Maculee 
aliquando subvirides, aliquando subrubids, cujus 
modi videri solent in ezrotorum fnduslla, et praccipuc 
ea in parte ubi vis morbi medicina sudoriferie cor 
pore exterius prodierit.” 
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Jude 23 may seem to countenance this,? “ hating 
even the garment spotted by the flesh.”’ But Ist, 
no mention of infection occurs; 2dly, no connection 


of the leprous garment with a leprous human wearer 


is hinted at; 3dly, this would not help us to account 
for a leprosy of stone-walls and plaster. ‘Thus Dr. 
Mead (u/ sup.) speaks at any rate plausibly of the 


leprosy of garments, but becomes unreasonable when 


he extends his explanation to that of walls. Mi- 


chaelis thought that wool from sheep which had died 
of a particular disease might fret into holes, and 
exhibit an appearance like that described, Lev. xiii. 
47-59 (Michaelis, art. cexi. iii. 200-91). But woolen 
cloth is far from being the only material mentioned ; 
nay, there is even some reason to think that the 
words rendered in the A. V. warp ’’ and “ woof,” 
are not those distinct parts of the texture, but dis- 
tinct materials. Linen, however, and leather are 
distinctly particularized, and the latter not only 
as regards garments, but “any thing (lit. vessel) 
made of skin,’’ for instance, bottles. This classing 
of garments and house-walls with the human epi- 
dermis, as leprous, has moved the mirth of some, 
and the wonder of others. Yet modern science has 
established what goes far to vindicate the Mosaic 
classification as more philosophical than such cavils. 
It is now known that there are some skin-diseases 
which originate in an acarus, and others which pro- 
ceed from a fungus. In these we may probably find 
the solution of the paradox. The analogy between 
the insect which frets the human skin and that 
which frets the garment that covers it, hetween the 
fungous growth that lines the crevices of the epider- 
mis and that which creeps within the interstices of 
masonry,” is close enough for the purposes of a 
eeremoni:l law, to which it is essential that there 
should be an arbitrary element intermingled with 
provisions manifestly reasonable. Michaelis (1. 
art. ccxi. iii. 23-99) has suggested a nitrous efflo- 
rescence on the surface of the stone, produced by 
saltpetre, or rather an acid containing it, and issu- 
ing in red spots, and cited the example of a house 
in Lubeck; he mentions also exfoliation of the stone 
from other causes; but probably these appearances 
would not be developed without a greater degree 
of damp than is common in Palestine and Arabia. 
It is manifest also that a disease in the human sub- 
ject caused by an acarus or by a fungus would be 
certainly contagious, since the propagative causes 
could be transferred from person to person. Some 
physicians indeed assert that on/y such skin dis- 
eases are contagious. Hence perhaps arose a fur- 
ther reason for marking, even in their analogues 
among lifeless substances, the strictness with which 
forms of disease so arising were to be shunned. 
The sacrificial law attending the purgation of the 
leper will be more conveniently treated of under 
UNCLEANNESS. 

The lepers of the New Testament do not seem to 
offer occasion for special remark, save that by the 
N. T. period the disepse, as known in Palestine, 





@ See, however, Lev. xv. 8, 4, which suggests an- 
ether possible meaning of the words of St. Jude. 

b The word Ace:xyy (the “lichen *’ of botany), the 
Eaechylean word to express the dreaded scourge in 
Crotphor. 271-274 (comp Eumen. 785, see p. 15334), is 
also the technical tenn for a disease akin to leprosy. 
The ed. of Paulus -¥gin. Sy lenh. Soc., vol. ii. p. 19, 
says that the poet here means to describe leprosy. In 


the Isagoge, genernily ascribed to Galen (th. p. 25), two 


warietien are deacribed, the lichen mitis and the /ichra 


xix. 47 (twice). 


origin. 





LETUSHIM 


probably did not differ materially from the I{ippo- 
cratic record of it, and that when St. Luke at any 
rate uses the words Aéwpa, Aédwpos, he does #0 
with a recognition of their strict medical significa- 
tion. 

From Surenhusius (Mishna, Negaim), we find 
that some rabbinical commentators enumerate 16, 
36, or 72 diverse species of leprosy, but they do so 
by including all the phases which each passes 
through, reckoning a red and a green variety in 
garments, the same in a house, etc., and counting 
calritium, recalvatio, adustio, and even tlcus, as 90 
many distinct forms of leprosy. 


For further illustrations of this sulject see Schil- 
ling, de Lepra; Reinhard, Bibelhrankhetten ; 
Schmidt, Biblischer Medecin ; Rayer, ut sup., who 


refers to Roussille-Chameeru, Recherches sur le re- 
ritable Caractere de la Lépre des Hebreuz, and 


Relation Chirurgicale de b Armée de 0 Orient, Paris, 
1804; Cazenave and Schedel, Abréegeé Prutique des 
Mutladies de la Peaw; Dr. Mead, et sup., who refers 


to Areteeus,¢ Mord. Chron. ii. 138; Fracastorius, 
de Morlis Contagiosis ; 
Epist. Medic. vii. 2, and to iv. 3, 3, § 1; Avicenna, 
de Medicina, v. 28, § 19; also Dr. Sim in the 


Johannea Manardus, 


North American Chirur. Rev. Sept. 1859, p. 876. 


The ancient authorities are Hippocrates, Prorrhe- 


fica, lib. xii. ap. fin.; Galen, Aaplicatio Lingua- 
rum Hippocratis, and de art. Curat. lib. ii.; Cel- 


sus, de Medic. v. 28, § 19. H. H. 


LE‘SHEM (5% (strong, fortress, Furst): 
Lesem), a variation in the form of the name of 
LAIsH, afterwards DAN, occurring only in Josh. 
The Vat. LXX. is very corrupt, 
having Aaye:s and Aagevr8ax (Rom. Aaxis and 
Aacevddy], (see Mai's ed.): but the Alex., as usual, 
is in the second case much closer to the Hebrew, 


Aeceu and Aecevday. 


The commentators and lexicographers afford no 
clew to the reason of this variation in form. G. 


* LET is used in a few passages of the A. V. 
(Ex. v. 4; Num. xxii. 16, marg.; Is. xliii. 13; 
Rom. i. 18; 2 Thess. ii. 7; Wisd. vii. 22) in the 
sense of to hinder, being derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon /ettan, connected with det, “ late." Let” 
in the sense of “ permit” is a word of different 
A. 

LETTUS (Aarrovs; [Vat. omits:] Alex 
Arrovus: Acchus), the same as HATTUSH (1 Eadr. 
viii. 29). The Alex. MS. has evidently the correct 
reading, of which the name as it appears in the 
Vat. MS. [Roman ed.]} is an easy corruption, from 
the similarity of the uncial A and A. 

LETU’SHIM (Str? [hore ground, sharp- 
ened] : Aarovoielp: Latusim, Latussim), the name 
of the second of the sons of Dedan, son of Jokshan, 
Gen. xxv. 3 (and 1 Chr. i. 32, Vulg.).  Fresne 
(Journ, Asiat, iii¢ série, vol. vi. pp. 217, 218) ident+ 
fies it with Jasm,¢ one of the ancient and extinct 


agrius, in both of which scales are formed upon the 
skin. Galen remarks on the tendency of this disease 
to pags into lepra and scabies. 

¢ Dr. Mead’s reference is de Morbdis Contagioss, il. 
cap. 9. There is no such title extant to any portion cf 
Aretzeus’ work ; see, however, the Sydenham Society's 
edition of that writer, p. 370. 


Ow 


d 





LEUMMIM 


tribes of Arabia, like as he compares Leummim 
with Umeiyim. The names may perhaps be re- 
as commencing with the Hebrew article. 
Nevertheless, the identification in each case seems 
to be quite untenable. (Respecting these tribes, 
see LEUMMIM and ARABIA.) It is noteworthy 
that the three sons of the Keturahite Dedan are 
vamed in the plural form, evidently as tribes de- 
scended from him. E. 8. P. 


LEUM’MIM (O¥98'7, from OR [peo 
ples}: Aawpelu: [Alex. Aowuey, and in 1 Chr. 
Agwpey:) Loomin, Laomin), the name of the 
third of the descendants of Dedan, son of Jokshan, 
Gen. xxv. 3 (1 Chr. i. 32, Vulg.), being in the 
plural form like his brethren, Asshurim and Let- 
ushim. It evidently refers to a tribe or people 
sprung from Dedan, and indeed in its present form 
literally sivnifies “peoples,’’ “nations;’’ but it 
has been observed in art. LeETUsHIM, that these 
Qames perhaps commence with the Hebrew article. 
Leummim has been identified with the 'AAAov- 
pare@ra: of Ptolemy (vi. 7, § 24; see Dict. of 
(reoyr.), and by Fresnel (in the Journ. Astct, iiie 
serie, vol. vi. p. 217) with an Arab tribe called 
OUmeiyim. Of the former, the writer knows no 
historical trace: the latter was one of the very 
ancient tribes of Arabia of which no genealogy is 
given by the Arabs, and.who appear to have been 
ante--\brahamic, and possibly aboriginal {nhabi- 
tants of the country. [ARABLA.] E. S. P. 

LE’VI. L (bbe [perh. crown, wreath, Ges.]: 
Aevel: Leri.) The name of the third son of Jacob 
by his wife Leah. This, like most other names in 
the patriarchal history, was connected with the 
thoughts and feelings that gathered round the 


child's birth. As derived from TIY2, “to ad- 
here,”’ it gave utterance to the hope of the mother 
that the affectiona of her husband, which had hith- 
erto rested on the favored Rachel, would at last be 
drawn to her. “This time will my husband be 
joined unto me, because [ have borne him three 
sons" (Gren. xxix. 34). The new-born child was 
to be a xoivwvias BeBawrhs (Jos. Ant. i. 19, § 8), 
a new link binding the parents to each other more 
closely than before.o But one fact is recorded in 
which he appears prominent. ‘The sons of Jacob 
have come from Padan-Aram to Canaan with their 
father, and are with him “at Shalem, a city of 
Shechem."" Their sister Dinah goes out “to see 
the dauhters of the land’? (Gren. xxxiv. 1), t. e. as 
the words probably indicate, and as Josephus dis- 
tinctly states (.dn/. i. 21), to he present at one of their 
great unnual gatherings for some festival of nature- 
worship, andoguus to that which we meet with 
afterwards among the Midianites (Num. xxv. 2). 
The license of the time or the absence of her nat- 
ural guardians exposes her, though yet in earliest 
youth, to lust and outrage. A stain is left, not 
only on her, but on the honor of her kindred, which, 
according to the rough justice of the time, nothing 
but blood could wash out. The duty of extorting 
that revenge fell, as in the case of Amnon and 
Tamar (2 Sam. xiii. 22), and in most other states 


wo Bb 


opal, 


6 The same etymology is recognized, though with a 
bigher significance, in Num. xviii. 2. 
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of society in which polygamy has prevailed (comp 
for the customs of mudern Arabs, J. D. Michaelis, 
quoted by Kurtz, Hist. of Old Covenant, i. § 82, p. 
340), on the brothers rather than the father, just as: 
in the case of Rebekah, it belonged to the brother 
to conduct the negotiations for the marriace. We 
are left to conjecture why Reuben, as the first-born, 
was not foremost in the work, but the sin of which 
he was afterwards guilty, makes it possible that bis 
zeal for his sister's purity was not so sensitive as 
theirs. The same explanation may perhaps apply 
to the non-appearance of Judah in the history. 
Simeon and Levi, as the next in succession to the 
first-born, take the task upon themselves. Though 
not named in the Hebrew text of the O. T. till 
xxxiv. 25, there can be little doubt that they were 
‘the sons of Jacob’’ who heard from their father 
the wrong over which he had brovded in silence, 
and who planned their revenge accordingly. The 
LXX. version does introduce their names in ver. 
14. The history that follows is that of a cowardly 
and repulsive crime. The two brothers exhibit, in 
its broadest contrasts, that union of the noble and 
the base, of characteristics above and below the 
level of the heathen tribes around them, which 
marks the whole history of Israel. They have 
learned to loathe and scorn the impurity in the 
midst of which they lived, to regard themselves as a 
peculiar people, to glory in the siyn of the covenant. 
They have learnt only too well from Jacob and 
from Laban the lessons of treachery and falsehood. 
They lie to the men of Shechem as the Druses and 
the Maronites lie to each other in the prosecution 
of their bloud-feuds. For the offense of one man, 
they destroy and plunder a whole city. They 
cover their murderous schemes with fair words and 
professions of friendship. ‘They make the very 
token of their religion the instrument of their per- 
fidy and revenge.¢ ‘Their father, timid and anxious 
as ever, utters a feeble lamentation (Blunt's Script. 
Coincidences, Part i. § 8), * Ye have made me to 
stink among the inhabitants of the land .. . I 
being few in number, they shall gather themselves 
avainst me.’”’ With a zeal that, though mixed 
with baser elements, foreshadows the zeal of Phine- 
has, they glory in their deed, and meet all remon- 
strance with the question, “Should he deal with 
our sister as with a harlot?’ Of other facts in the 
life of Levi, there are none in which he takes, as in 
this, a prominent and distinct part. He shares in 
the hatred which his brothers bear to Joseph, and 
joins in the plots against him (Gen. xxxvii. 4). 
Reuben and Judah interfere severally to prevent the 
consummation of the crime (Gen. xxxvii. 21, 26). 
Simeon appears, as being made afterwards the sub- 
ject of a sharper discipline than the others, to have 
been foremost — as his position among the sons of 
Leah made it likely that be would be —in this 
attack on the favored son of Rachel; and it is at 
least probable that in this, as in their former guilt, 
Simeon and Levi were brethren. The rivalry of 
the mothers was perpetuated in the jealousies of 
their children; and the two who had shown them- 
selves so keenly sensitive when their sister had been 
wronged, make themselves the instruments and ac- 


e Josephus (Ant. 1. c.) characteristically glosses ovet 
all that connects the attack with the circumcision of 
the Shechemites, and represents it as made ina time of 


feasting and rejoicing. 
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somplices of the hatred which originated, we are 
told, with the baser-born sons of the concubines 
(Gren. xxxvii. 2). Then comes for him, as for the 
others, the discipline of suffering and danver, the 
special education by which the brother whom they 
had wronged leads them back to faithfulness and 
natural attection. The detention of Simeon in 
Eyvpt may hsve been designed at once to be the 
punishment for the large share which he had taken 
in the common crime, and to separate the two broth- 
ers who had hitherto been such close companions 
in evil. The discipline does its work. Those who 
had been relentlexs to Joseph become self-sacrificing 
for Benjamin. 

After this we trace Levi as joining in the migra- 
tion of the tribe that owned Jacob as its patriarch. 
He, with his three sons, Gershon, Kohath, Merari, 
went duwn into Egypt (Gen. xIvi. 11). As one of 
the four eldest sons we may think of him as among 
the five (Gen. xlvij. 2) that were specially presented 
before Pharach.¢ Then comes the last scene in 
which his name appears. When his father’s death 
draws near, and the sons are gathered round him, 
he hears the old crime brought up again to receive 
its sentence from the lips that are no longer feeble 
and hesitating. They, vo less than the incestuous 
first-born, had forfeited the privileges of their birth- 
right. “In their anger they slew men, and in 
their wantonness they maimed oxen’ (marg. read- 
ing of A. V.; comp. LXX. éveupoxdrnoay Tavpor). 
And therefore the sentence on those who had been 
united for evil was, that they were to be “ divided 
in Jacob aud scattered in Israel." How that con- 
demnation was at once fulfilled and turned into a 
benediction, how the zeal of the patriarch reap- 
peared purified and strenythened in his descendants ; 
how the very name came to have a new significance, 
will be found elsewhere. [LEvrres.] 


The history of Levi has been dealt with here in 
what seems the only true and natural way of treat- 
ing it, ag a history of an individual person. Of 
the theory that sees in the sons of Jacob the myth- 
ical Eponymi of the tribes that claimed descent 
from them — which finds in the crimes and chances 
of their lives the outlines of a national or tribal 
chronicle — which refuses to recognize that Jacob 
had twelve sons, and insists that the history of 
Dinah records an attempt on the part of the Cana- 
anites to enslave and devrade a Hebrew tribe 
(Ewald, Geschichte, i. 466-496) — of this one may 
be content to say, es the author says of other hy- 
potheses hardly more extravagant, “die Wissen- 
schaft verscheucht alle sulehe Gespenster'? (abed. 
i. 466). The book of Genesis tells us of the lives 
of men and women, not of ethnological phantoms. 

A yet wilder conjecture has heen hazarded by 
another German critic. P. Redslob (Die alttesta- 
mentl, Namen, Hamb. 1846, pp. 24, 25), recognizing 
the meaning of the name of Levi as given above, 
finds in it evidence of the existence of a confederacy 
or synod of the priests that had been connected with 
the several local worships of Canaan, and who, in 
the time of Samuel and David, were gathered to- 
gether, joined, “round the Central Pantheon in 
Jerusalem.’ Here alse we may borrow the terms 
of our judgment from the language of the writer 





@ The Jewish tradition (Targ. Pseudojon.) states the 
five to have been Zebulun, Dan, Naphtali, Gad, and 
Asher. 
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himeelf. If there are “abgeschmackten etvmolo- 
gischen Mihrchen"’ (Redslob, p. 82) connected 
with the name of Levi, they are hardly those we 
meet with in the narrative of Genesis. E. H. P. 

2. (Aevel; Ree. Text, Aeut: Levi.) Son of 
Melchi, one of the near ancestors of our Lord, in 
fact the great-crandfather of Joseph (Luke iii. 24). 
This name is omitted in the list given by Afri- 
canus. 

3. A more remote ancestor of Christ, son of 
Simeon (Luke iii. 29). Lord A. Hervey considers 
that the name of Levi reappears in his descendant 
Lebbeeus (Geneal. of Christ, p. 132, and see 36, 
46). 

4. (Aevels; R. T. Aevts.) Mark iti. 14; Luke 
v. 27,29. [MATTHEW. ] 


LEVI’ATHAN (01), liv'yithan: 3d péya 
KijTOs, Spaxwy ; Complut. Job ii. 8, AeBiabdy: 
lertathun, draco) occurs five times in the text of 
the A. V., and once in the margin of Job iii. 8, 
where the ‘text has « mourning.” In the Hebrew 
Bible the word liv’ yrthan,> which is, with the 
foregoing exception, always left untranslated in the 
A. V., is found only in the following passages: 
Job iii, 8, xl. 25 (xli. 1, A. V.); Vs. Ixxiv. 14, 
civ. 26; Is. xxvii. 1. In the margin of Job iii. 8, 
and text of Job xii. 1,.¢ the crocodile is most clearly 
the animal denoted by the Hebrew word. Ps. 
Ixxiv. 14 also clearly points to this same saurian. 
The context of Ps. civ. 26, “There go the ships: 
there 1s that leviathan, whom thou hast made to 
play therein,’ seems to show that in this passe 
the name represents some animal of the whale 
tribe; but it is somewhat uncertain what animal 
is denoted in Is. xxvii. 1. It would be out of place 
here to attempt. any detailed explanation of the 
passages quoted above, but the following remarks 
are offered. ‘The passage in Job iii. 8 is beset. with 
difficulties, and it is evident from the two widely 
different readings of the text and margin that our 
translators were at a loss. There can however be 
little doubt that the margin is the correct render- 
ing, and this is supported by the LAX., Aquila, 
Theodution, Symmachus, the Vulgate and the 
Syriac. There appears to be some reference to 
those who practiced enchantments. Job is lament- 
ing the day on which he was born, and he savs, 
“Let them curse it that curse the day, who are 
ready to raise up a leviathan: " t. e. «Let those te 
hired to imprecate evil on my natal day who say 
they are able by their incantations to render days 
propitious or unpropitious, yea, let such as ar 
skillful enough to raise up even leviathan (the 
crocodile) from his watery bed, be summoned to 
curse that day;’’ or, aa Mason Good has translated 
the passage, “O! that night! let it be a barren 
rock! let no sprightliness enter into it! let the 
sorcerers of the day curse it! the expertest among 
them that can conjure up leviathan!" 

The detailed description of leviathan given in 
Job xli. indisputal.ly belongs to the crocedile, and 
it is astonishing that it should ever have been un- 
derstood to apply to a whale or a dolphin; Lut lee 
(Comm. on Job xii.), following Hasmus (#7. de 
Lev. Jobi et Ceto Jone,” Brem. 1723), has lilered 
hard, though unsuccessfully, to prove that the levi. 


b TN, from m2, an animal wreathed. 
re Whirlpool, i.e. come "sea-monster : wed. Trench’ 
Select Glossary, p. 226. 
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athan of this passage is some species of whale, 
probably, be says, the Delphinus orca, or common 
grampus. That it can be said to be the pride of 
any cetacean that his ‘scales shut up together as 
with a close seal,’ is an assertion that no one can 
accept, since every member of this group has a 


body almost bald and smooth. 





i 
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Crocodile of the Nile (C. vulgaris). 


The Egyptian crocodile also is certainly the ani- 
mal denoted by leviathan in Ps. Ixxiv. 14:4 “Thou, 
O God, didst destroy the princes of Pharaoh, the 
great crocodile or ‘dragon that lieth in the midst 
of his rivers’ (Fz. xxix. 3) in the Red Sea, and 
didst give their bodies to be food for the wild beasts 
of the desert." The leviathan of Ps. civ. 26 
seems clearly enough to allude to some great ceta- 
cean. The “great and wide sea"? must surely he 
the Mediterranean, “the great sea,” as it is usually 
called in Scripture; it would certainly be stretch- 
ing the point too far to understand the expression 
to represent any part of the Nile. The crocodile, 
as is well known, is a fresh-water, not a marine 
animal:¢ it is very probable therefore that some 
whale is signified by the term leviathan in this 
passage, and it is quite an error to assert, as Dr. 
Harris (Dict. Nat. Hist. Bib.), Mason Good (Book 
of Job translated), Michaelis (Supp. 1297), and 
Rosenmiiller (quoting Michaelis in not. ad Bocharti 
Meroz. iii. 738) have done, that the whale is not 
found in the Mediterranean. The Orca gladiator 
(Gray) — the grampus mentioned above by Lee — 
the Physalus antiquorum (Gray), or the Rorgtatl 
de la Mediterranée (Cuvier), are not uncommon 
in the Mediterranean (Fischer, Synops. Mam. 525, 
and Lac¢péde, H. N. des Cétac. 115), and in 
ancient times the species may have been more 
numerous. 

There is some uncertainty about the leviathan 


@ The modern Arabic name of crocodile is timsih. 
The word is derived from the Coptic, emsah, amsah, 
whence with the aspirate yduyac (Herod. ii. 69). 
Wilkins, however (de I.. Copt. p. 101), contends that 
the word is of Arabic origin. See Jablonsk. Opera i. 
387, 287, ed. Te Water, 1804. 

6 The people inhabiting the wilderness ? — a 
poetical expression to denote the wild beasts; comp. 
“the ants are a people not strong,” “ the conies are 
but a feeble folk” (Prov. xxx. 25, 26). For other 
interpretations of this passage see Rosenmiill. Schol., 
and Bochart, Phaleg, p. 818. 

€ According to Warburton (Cresc. § Cr. 85), the 
erocodile is never now seen below Minyeh, but it 
should be stated that Pliny (N. H. vill. 25), not He- 
rodotus, as Mr. Warburton asserts, speaks of croco- 
diles being attacked by dolphins at the mouth of the 
Nile. Senoca (Nat. Quest. iv. 2) gives an account 
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of Is. xxvii. 1. Rosenmiiller (Schol. in l. c.) thinks 
that the word nachash, here rendered serpent, is to 
be taken in a wide sense as applicable to any great 
monster; and that the prophet, under the term 
“leviathan that crooked serpent,” is speaking of 
Egypt, typified by the crocudile, the usaal emblem 
of the prince of that kingdom. The Chaldee para- 
phrase understands the “leviathan that piercing 
serpent ’’ to refer to Pharaoh, and “leviathan that 
crooked serpent '* to refer to Sennacherib. 

As the term leviathan is evidently used in no 


| limited sense, it is not improbable that the “ levi 


athan the piercing serpent,” or “leviathan the 
crooked serpent,’ may denote some species of the 
great rock-anakes (Suide) which are ccnmon in 
South and West Africa, perhaps the Hortulia 
Seba, which Schneider (Amph. ii. 266), under the 
synonym Boa hieroylyphica, appears to identify 
with the huge serpent represented on the Egyptian 
monuments. This python, as well as the crocodile, 


was worshipped by the Egyptians, and may well 


therefure be understood in this passage to typify 
the Egyptian power. Perhaps the English word 
monster may be considered to be as good a transla- 
tion of Av'ydthdn as any other that can be found; 
and though the crocodile seems to be the animal 
more particularly denoted by the Hebrew term, 
yet, as has been shown, the whale, and perhaps the 

also, may be signified under this name.4¢ 
[\WHALE.] Bochart (iii. 769, ed. Rosenmiiller) 
says that the Talmudists use the word liv'y.ithdn 
to denote the crocodile; this however is denied by 
Lewysohn (Zodl. des Talm. pp. 155, 355), who says 
that in the Talmud it always denotes a whale, and 
never a crocodile. For the Talmudical fables about 
the leviathan, see Lewysohn (20l. des Tulm.), in 
passages referred to above, and Buxtorf, Lex. Chal. 


Tal. 3. vy. Fabel W. H. 


LEVIS (Aevis; [Vat. Aeves:] Levis), im- 
properly given ag a proper name in 1 Eadr. ix. 14. 
It is simply a corruption of “the Levite” in Ezr. 
x. 15. 


LE’VITES (oyoi: Aeviras [Vat. -e-]: 


Levite: also by) ‘23: viol Aevi [Vat. Aeve:]: 
JSili Levi). The analogy of the names of the other 
tribes of Israel would lead us to include under 
these titles the whole tribe that traced its descent 
from Levi. The existence of another division, 
however, within the tribe iteelf, in the higher office 
of the priesthood as limited tothe “sons of Aaron," 
gave to the common form, in this instance, a 
peculiar meaning. Most frequently the Levites 


of a contest between these animals. Cuvier thinks 
that a species of dog-fish is meant (Acanthias vul- 
garis), on account of the dorsal spines of which Pliny 
speaks, and which no species of dolphin possesses. 


d The Heb. word wrt occurs about thirty times 
in the 0. T., and it seems clear enough that in every 
case its use is limited to the serpent tribe. If the 
LXX. interpretation of mM be taken, the /lccing 
and not piercing serpent is the rendering: the Heb. 
TOPNy, tortuosus, is more applicable to 4 serpent 


than toany other animal. The expression, ‘ He ahall 
slay the dragon that ix in the sea,” refers also to the 
Egyptian power, and is merely expletive — the dragon 
being the crocodile, which is in this part of the verse 
an emblem of Pharaoh, as the serpent is in the former 
part of the verse. 
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are distinguished, as such, frum the priests (1 K. 
vili. 4; Ezr. ii. 70; John i. 19, &.), and this is the 
Meaning which has perpetuated itself. Sometimes 
the word extends to the whole tribe, the priest 
included (Num. xxxv. 2; Josh. xxi. 3, 41; Ex. vi. 
25; Lev. xxv. 32, &c.). Sometimes again it is 
added as an epithet of the smaller portion of the 
tribe, and we read of “the priests the Levites”’ 
(Josh. iii. 8; Ez. xliv. 15). The history of the 
tribe, and of the functions attached to its several 
orders, is obviously essential to any right appre- 
hension of the history of Israel as a people. ‘They 
are the representatives of its faith, the ministers of 
its worship. They play at least as prominent a 
part in the growth of its institutions, in fostering 
or rupressing the higher life of the nation, as the 
clergy of the Christian Church have played in the 
history of any European kingdom. It will be the 
object of this article to trace the outlines of that 
history, marking out the functions which at differ- 
ent periods were assigned to the tribe, and the 
influence which its members exercised. This is, it 
is believed, a truer method than that which would 
attempt to give a more complete picture by com- 
hining into one whole the fragmentary notices 
which are separated from each other by wide inter- 
vals of time, or treating them as if they represented 
the permanent characteristics of the order. In the 
history of all priestly or quasi-priestly bodies, func- 
tions vary with the changes of time and cireum- 
stunces, and to ignore those changes is a sufficient 
proof of incompetency for dealing with the history. 
As a matter of convenience, whatever belongs ex- 
clusively to the functions and influence of the priest- 
hood, will be found under that head [PRiEsT]; but 
it is proposed to treat here of all that is common to 
the priests and Levites, as being together the sacer- 
dotal tribe, the clerisy of Israel. ‘The history will 
- fall naturally into four great periods 


I. The time of the Exodus. 
II. The period of the Judges. 
IIf. That of the Monarchy. 
1V. That from the Captivity to the destruction 
of Jerusalem. 


I. The absence of all reference to the consecrated 
character of the Levites in the book of Genesis is 
noticeable enough. The prophecy ascribed to Jacob 
(Gen. xlix. 5-7) was indeed fulfilled with singular 
precision; but the terms of the prophecy are hardly 
such as would have been framed by a later writer,” 
after the tribe had gained its subsequent preémi- 
pence; and unless we frame some hypothesis to 
account for this omission as deliberate, it takes its 

a Ewald ( Gesch. ii. 454) refers the language of Gen. 
xlix. 7 not to the distribution of the Levites in their 
48 cities, but to the time when they had fallen into 
disrepute, and become, as in Judg. xvii., a wander- 
ing, half-mendicant order. But see Kalisch, Genesis, 
ad loc. 

b The later genealogies, it should be noticed, repro- 
duce the same order. This was natural enough ; but 
® genealogy originating in a later age, and reflecting 
{ta feelings, would probably have changed the order. 
(Comp. Ex. wi. 16, Num. iii. 17, 1 Chr. vi. 16.) 

c As the names of the lesser houses recur, some of 
them frequently, it may be well to give them here. 
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place, so far as it goes, among the evidences of the 
antiquity of that section of Genesis in whieh these 
prophecies are found. The only occasion on whieh 
the patriarch of the tribe appears — the massacre of 
the Shechemites — may indeed have contributed to 
influence the history of his descendants, by fostering 
in them the same fierce wild zeal against all that 
threatened to violate the purity of their race; but 
generally what strikes us is the absence of all recog- 
nition of the later character. In the genealogy of 
Gen. xlvi. 11, in like manner, the list does not go 
lower down than the three sons of Levi, and they 
are given in the order of their birth, not in that 
which would have corresponded to the official supe- 
nority of the Kohathites.o ‘There are no signa, 
again, that the tribe of Levi had any special pre- 
eminence over the others during the Egyptian bou- 
dage. As tracing its descent from Leah, it would 
take its place among the six chief tribes sprung from 
the wives of Jacob, and share with them a recog- 
nized superiority over those that bore the names of 
the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah. Within the tribe 
itself there are some slight tokens that the Ko- 
hathites are gaining the first place. The classifica- 
tion of Ex. vi. 16-25 gives to that section of the 
tribe four clans or houses, while those of Gershon 
and Merari have but two each.¢ To it belonced 
the house of Amram; and “Aaron the Levite” 
(Ex. iv. 14) is spoken of as one to whom the peo- 
ple will be sure to listen. He marries the daughter 
of the chief of the tribe of Judah (Ex. vi. 23). 
The work accomplished by him, and by his yet 
greater brother, would tend naturally to rive prom- 
inence to the family and the tribe to which they 
belonged; but as yet there are no traces of a caste- 
character, no signs of any intention to establish an 
hereditary priesthood. Up to thia time the Israel- 
ites had worshipped the God of their fathers after 
their fathers’ manner. The first-born of the peo- 
ple were the priests of the people. The eldest son 
of each house inherited the priestly office. His 
youth made him, in his father’s lifetime, the repre- 
sentative of the purity which was connected from 
the beginning with the thought of worship (Ewald, 
Alterthim, p. 2738, and comp. PRIEsT). It was 
apparently with this as their ancestral worship that 
the Israelites came up out of Egypt. The “ young 
men” of the sons of Israel offer sacrifices? (Ex. 
xxiv. 5). They, we may infer, are the priests who 
remain with the people while Moses ascends the 
heights of Sinai (xix. 22-24). They represented 
the truth that the whole were “a kinydom 
of priests’ (xix. 6). Neither they, nor the + off 
cers and judges'’ appointed to assist Moses in 


Moses 
Amram . 
Aaron... { Eleaser 
Ithamai. 
Korah 
Izhar ee Nepheg 
koa Zithri 
Hebron 
Mishael 
Usaziel. . { Elzaphan 
Zthri 
Mahali 
Merari { Mushi. 


d This is expressly stated mm the Targ. Pseudojen. 
on this verse: “ And he sent the first-born of the Ch. 
of Isr., for even to that time the worship was by the 
first-born, because the Tabernacle was not yet made 


aaa the priesthood given to Aaron,” etc. 
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administering justice (xviii. 25) are connected in 
any special manner with the tribe of Levi. The 
first step towards a change was made in the insti- 
tution of an hereditary priesthood in the family of 
Aaron, during the first withdrawal of Moses to the 
solitude of Sinai (xxviii. 1). This, however, was 
one thing: it was quite another to set apart a whole 
tribe of Israel as a priestly caste. The directions 
given for the construction of the tabernacle im- 
ply no preéminence of the Levites. The chief 
workers in it are from the tribes of Judah and of 
Dan (Ex. xxxi. 2-6). ‘The next extension of the 
idea of the priesthood grew out of the terrible crisis 
of Ex. xxxii. If the Levites had been sharers in 
the sin of the golden calf, they were at any rate the 
foremost to rally round their leader when he called 
on them to help him in stemming the progress of 
the evil. And then came that terrible consecration 
of themselves, when every man was against his 
son and against his brother, and the offering with 


which they filled their hands (OQ) 37%, 


Ex. xxxii. 29, comp. Ex. xxviii. 41) was the blood 
of their nearest of kin. The tribe stood forth, 
separate and apart, recognizing even in this stern 
work the spiritual as higher than the natural, and 
therefore counted worthy to be the representative 
of the ideal life of the people, «an Israel within an 
Israel’ (Ewald, Alterthiim. p. 279), chosen in its 
higher representatives to offer incense and burnt- 
sacrifice before the Lord (Deut. xxxiii. 9, 10), not 
without a share in the glory of the Urim and 
Thummim that were worn by the prince and chief- 
tain of the tribe. From this time accordingly they 
occupied a distinct position. Experience had shown 


how easily the people might fall back into idolatry 


— how necessary it was that there should be a 
body of men, an order, numerically large, and when 
the people were in their promised home, equally 
diffused throughout the country, as witnesses and 
guardians of the truth. Without this the indi- 
vidualism of the older worship would have been 
fruitful in an ever-multiplying idolatry. The tribe 
of Levi was therefore to take the place of that 
earlier priesthood of the first-born as representatives 
of the holiness of the people. The minds of the 
people were to be drawn to the fact of the substi- 
tution by the close numerical correspondence of the 
consecrated tribe with that of those whom they 
replaced. The first-born males were numbered, and 
found to be 22,273; the census of the Levites gave 
22,000, reckoning in each case from children of one 
month upwards @ (Num. iii.) The fixed price for 
the redemption of a victim vowed in sacrifice (comp. 
Lev. xxvii. 6; Num. xviii. 16) was to be paid for 
each of the odd number by which the first-born 
were in excess of the Levites (Num. iii. 47). In 
this way the latter obtained a sacrificial as well as 


@ The separate numbers in Num. fii. (Gershon, 7.500 ; 
Kohath, 8,600; Merari, 6,200) give a total of 23,300. 
The received solution of the discrepancy is that 300 
. were the first-born of the Levites, who as such were 
already consecrated, and therefore could not take the 
piace of others. Talmudic traditions (Gemar. Bab. 
tit. Sanhedrim, quoted by Patrick) add that the ques- 
tion, which of the Israelites should be redeemed by 4 
Levite, or which should pay the five shekels, was 
settled by lot. The number of the first-born appears 
disproportionately small, as compared with the popu- 
Jation. It must he remembered, however, that the 
conditions to be fulfilled were that they should be at 
sace (1) the first child of the father, (2) the first child 
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a priestly character.o They for the first-born of 
men, and their cattle for the firstlings of beasts, 
fulfilled the idea that had been asserted at the time 
of the destruction of the first-born of Egypt (Ex 
xiii, 12, 13). ‘The commencement of the march 
from Sinai gave a prominence to their new char- 
acter. As the Tabernacle was the sign of the 
presence among the people of their unseen King 
so the Levites were, among the other tribes of 
Israel, as the royal guard that waited exclusively 
on Him. The warlike title of host "’ is specially 


applied to them (comp. use of SQ, in Num. iv. 
3, 30; and of Qi 2, in 1 Chr. ix.19). As such 


they were not included in the number of the armies 
of Israel (Num. i. 47, ii. 38, xxvi. 62), but reck- 
oned separately by themselves. When the people 
were at rest they encamped as guardians round the 
sacred tent; no one else might come near it under 
pain of death (Num. i. 51, xviti. 22). They were 
to occupy a middle position in that ascending scale 
of consecration, which, starting from the idea of 
the whole nation as a priestly people, reached its 
culminating point in the high-priest who, alone of 
all the people, might enter “within the veil.” The 
Levites might come nearer than the other tribes; 
but they might not sacrifice, nor burn incense, nor 
see the “holy things”’ of the sanctuary till they 
were covered (Num. iv. 15). When on the march, 
no hands but theirs might strike the tent at the 
commencement of the day's journey, or carry the 
parts of ite structure during it, or pitch the tent 
once again when they halted (Num. i. 51). {t was 
obviously essential for such a work that there should 
be a fixed assignment of duties; and now accord- 
ingly we meet with the first outlines of the organ- 
ization which afterwards became permanent. The 
division of the tribe into the three sections that 
traced their descent from the sons of Levi, formed 
the groundwork of it. The work which they all 
had to do required a man's full strength, and 
therefore, though twenty was the starting-point for 
military service (Num. i.) they were not to enter 
on their active service till they were thirty © (Num. 
iv. 23, 30, 35). At fifty they were to be free from 
all duties but those of superintendence (Numi. viil. 
25, 26). The result of this limitation gave to the 
Kohathites 2,750 on active service out of 8,600; to 
the sons of Gershon 2,630 out of 7,500; to those 
of Meruri 3,200 out of 6,200 (Num. iv.). Of these 
the Kohathites, as nearest of kin to the priests, 
held from the first the highest offices. They were 
to bear all the vessels of the sanctuary, the ark 
itself included @ (Num. iii. 31, iv. 15; Deut. xxxi. 
25), after the priests had covered them with the 
dark-blue cloth which was to hide them from all 
profane gaze; and thus they hecame also the guar- 


of the mother, (8) males. (Comp. on this question, 
and on that of the difference of numbers, Kurts, Hits 
tory of the Old Covenant, iii. 201.) 

& Comp. the recurrence of the same thought in the 
éxxAngia mpwrordxwy of Heb. xii. 28. 

¢ The mention of twenty-five in Num. vill. 24, aa 
the age of entrance, must be understood either of a 
probationary period during which they were trained 
for their duties, or of the lighter work of keeping the 
gates of the tabernacle. 

d On more solemn occasions the priests themselves 
appear as the bearers of the ark (Josh. iil. 8, 15, wi. 6; 
1 K. vill. 6). 
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dians of all the sacred treasures which the people 
had so freely offered. The Gershonites, in their 
turn, had to carry the tent-hangings and curtains 
(Num. iv. 22-26). The heavier burden of the 
boards, bars, and pillars of the Tabernacle fell on 
the sons of Merari. The two latter companies were 
allowed, however, to use the oxen and the wagons 
which were offered by the congregation, Merari, in 
consideration of its heavier work, having two-thirds 
of the number (Num. vii. 1-9). The more sacred 
vessels of the Kohathites were to be borne by them 
on their own shoulders (Num. vii. 9). The Ko- 
hathites in this arrangeinent were placed under the 
command of Eleazar, Gershon and Merari under 
Ithamar (Num. iv. 28, 33). Before the march 
began, the whole tribe was once again solemuly set 
apart. The rites (some of thein at least) were such 
as the people might have witnessed in Egypt, and 
all would understand their meaning. Their clothes 
were to be washed. ‘Ihey themselves, as if they 
were, prior to their separation, polluted and un- 
clean, like the leper, or those that had touched the 
dead, were to be sprinkled with “ water of purify- 
ing’? (Num. viii. 7, comp. with xix. 13; Lev. xiv. 
8,9), and to shave all their flesh. ‘lhe people were 
then to lay their hands upon the heads of the con- 
secrated tribe and offer them up as their representa- 
tives (Num. viii. 10). Aargn, as high-priest, was 
then to present them as a wave-oflering (turning 
them, i. e. this way and that, while they bowed 
themselves to the four points of the compass; comp. 
Abarbanel on Num. viii. 11, and Kurtz, iii. 208), 
in token that all their powers of mind and body 
were henceforth to be devoted to that service.? 
They, in their turn, were to lay their hands on the 
two bullocks which were to be slain as a sin-offering 


and burnt-offering for an atonement (15D, Num. 
viii. 12). Then they entered on their work; from 
one point of view given by the people to Jehovah, 
from another given by Jehovah to Aaron and his 
sons (Num. iii. 9, viii. 19, xviii. 6). Their very 
nanie is turned into an omen that they will cleave 


to the service of the Lord (comp. the play on ns 


and *)_ in Num. xviii. 2, 4). 

The new institution was, however, to receive a 
severe shock from those who were most interested 
in it. The section of the Levites whose position 
brought them into contact with the tribe of Reuben ¢ 
conspired with it to reassert the old patriarchal 
system) of a household priesthood. The leader of 
that revolt may have been impelled by 8 desire to 
gain the same height as that which Aaron had 
attained ; but the ostensible pretext, that the « whole 
congregation were holy ** (Num. xvi. 3), was one 
which would have cut away all the distinctive priv- 


@ Comp. the analogous practice (differing, however, 
in being constantly repeated) of the Egyptian priests 
(Herod. ii. 37 ; comp. Speucer, De Lrg. Heb. b. iil. c. 5). 

b Solemn as this dedication is, it fell short of the 
consecration of the priests, and was expressed by a 
different word. ([Prizst.] The Levites were purified, 


not consecrated (comp. Gesen. s, v. WO and wi, 


and Oehler, s. v. " Levi,’ in Herzog’s Real-Encykl.). 

¢ In the encampment in the wilderness, the sons 
of Aaron occupied the foremost place of honor on the 
east. The Kohathites were at their right, on the south, 
the Gershonites on the west, the sons of Merari on the 
north of the tabernacle. On the south were also 
Reuben, Simeon, and Gad (Num. ii. and fil.). 
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ileges of the tribe of which he was s member. 
When their self-willed ambition bad been punished, 
when all danger of the sons of Levi “taking too 
much upon them"? was for the time checked, it 
was time also to provide more definitely for them, 
and so togive them more reason to be satisfied with 
what they actually had: and this involved a perma- 
nent organization for the future as well as fur the 
present. If they were to have. like other tribes, a 
distinct territory assigned to them, their influence 
over the people at large would be diminished, 
and they themselves would be likely to foryet, in 
labors common to them with others, their own 
peculiar calling. Jehovah therefore was to be their 
inheritance (Num. xviii. 20; Deut. x. 9, xviii. 2). 
They were to have no territorial possessions. In 
place of them they were to receive trom the others 
the tithes of the produce of the land, frum which 
they, in their turn, offered a tithe to the priests. as 
a recognition of their higher consecration (Num. 
xviii. 21, 24, 26; Neh. x. 37). As if to provide fur 
the contingency of failing crops or the like, and 
the consequent inadequacy of the tithes thus assigned 
to them, the Levite, not less than the widow and the 
orphan, was commended to the special kindness of 
the people (Deut. xii. 19, xiv. 27,29). When the 
wanderings of the people should be over and the 
tabernacle have a settled place, great part of the 
labor that had fallen on them would come to 
an end, and they too would need a fixed abcle. 
Concentration round the Tabernacle would lead 
to evils nearly as great, though of a different 
kind, as an assignment of special territory. Their 
ministerial character might thus be intensified, but 
their pervading influence as witnesses and teachers 
would be sacriticed to it. Distinctnesa and diffusion 
were both to be secured by the assigument to the 
whole tribe (the priests included) of forty-eight 
cities, with an outlying “suburb” (Ws, 
mpodareia; Num. xxxv. 2) of meadow-land fur the 
pasturage of their flocks and herds.“ ‘Ihe reverence 
of the people for them was to be heightened by the 
selection of six of these as cities of refuge, in which 
the Levites were to present themselves as the pro- 
tectors of the fugitives who, though they had) uot 
incurred the guilt, were yet liable to the punish- 
ment of murder.¢ How rapidly the feeling of 
reverence gained strength, we may judge from the 
share assigned to them out of the flocks and herds 
and women of the conquered Midianites (Num. 
xxxi. 27, &c.). The same victory led to the dedica- 
tion of gold and silver vessels of great value, ant 
thus increased the importance of the tribe as guar- 
dians of the national treasures (Num. xxxi. 50-54). 
The book of Deuteronomy is interesting as in- 
dicating more clearly than had been done before 





d Heliopolis (Strabo, xvii. 1), Thebes aud Memphie 
in Egypt, and Bevares in Hindostan, have been referred 
to as parallele, The aggregation of priests round a 
great national sanctuary, sp as to make it as it were 
the centre of acollegiate life, was however different in 
its object and resulta from that of the polity of LaraeL 
(Comp. Ewald, Geseh. ii. 402.) 

€ The importance of giving a sacred character to 
such an asylum is sufficient to account for the as«izn- 
ment of the cities of refuge to the Levites. Philo, 
however, with his characteristic love of an inner mean- 
ing, sees in it the truth that the Levites themselves 
were, according to the idea of their lives, fusitives 
from the world of sense, who had found their place 
refuge in God. 
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the other functions, over and above their ministra- 
tions in the Tabernacle, which were to be allotted 
to the tribe of Levi. Through the whole land they 
were to take the place of the old household priests 
(subject, of course, to the special rights of the 
Aaronic priesthood), sharing in all festivals and 


rejoicings (Deut. xii. 19, xiv. 26, 27, xxvi. 11). 


Every third year they were to have an additional 
share in the produce of the land (Deut. xiv. 28, 
xxvi. 12). The people were charged never to for- 
sake them. To “the priests the Levites’’? was 
to belong the oftice of preserving, transcribing, and 
interpreting the Law (Deut. xvii. 9-12; xxxi. 26). 
They were solemnly to read it every seventh year at 
the Feast of Tabernacles (Deut. xxxi. 9-13). ‘They 
were to pronounce the curses from Mount Ebal 
(Deut. xxvii. 1+). 

Such, if one may so speak, was the ideal of the 
religious organization which was present to the 
mind of the lawgiver. Details were left to be de- 
veloped as the altered circumstances of the people 
might require.o ‘The great principle was, that the 
warrior-caste who had guarded the tent of the cap- 
tain of the hosts of Israel, should be throughout 
the land as witnesses that the people still owed 
allegiance to Him. It deserves notice that, as yet, 
with the exception of the few passages that refer to 
the priests, no traces appear of their character as a 
learned caste, and of the work which afterwards 
belonged to them as hymn-writers and musicians. 
The hymns of this period were probably occasional, 
not recurring (comp. Ex. xv.; Num. xxi. 17; Deut. 
xxxii.). Women bore a large share in singing them 
(Ex. xv. 20; Ps. Ixviii. 25). It is not unlikely 
that the wives and daughters of the Levites, who 
must have been with them in all their encamp- 
ments, as afterwards in their cities, took the fore- 
most prt among the “damsels playing with their 
timbrels,""¢ or among the “ wise-hearted,’’ who 
wove hangings for the decoration of the Tabernacle. 
There are at any rate signs of their presence there, 
in the mention of the “women that assembled ’’ at 
its door (Ex. xxxviii. 8, and comp. Ewald, <Al- 
terthiin. p. 297). 

If. The successor of Moses, though belonging to 
another tribe, did faithfully all that could be done 
to convert this idea intoa reality. The submission 
of the Giibeonites, after they had obtained a promise 
that their lives should be spared, enabled him to re- 
lieve the tribe-divisions of Gershon and Merari of 
the most burdensome of their duties. The con- 
quered Hivites became “ hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water’? for the house of Jehovah and for the 
congregation (Josh. ix. 27).4¢ As soon as the con- 
querors had advanced ‘far enough to proceed to a 
partition of the country, the forty-eight cities were 
assigned to them. Whether they were to be the 





@ This phraseology, characteristic of Deuteronomy 
and Joshua, appears to indicate that the functions 
spoken of belonged to them as the chief members of 
the sacred tribe. as a clerisy rather than as priests in 
the narrower sense of the word. 

b To this there is one remarkable exception. Deut. 
xviii. 6 provides for a permanent dedication as the re- 
sult of personal zeal going beyond the fixed period of 
service that came in rotation, and entitled accordingly 
to ite reward. 

© Coinp., as indicating their presence and functions 
at a later dato, 1 Chr. xxv. 5, 6. 

¢ The Nethinim (Deo dati) of 1 Chr. ix. 2, Ezr. 
ii. 48, were prohubly sprung from captives taken by 
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sole occupiers of the cities thus allotted, or whether 
—as the rule for the redemption of their houses in 
Lev. xxv. 32 might seem to indicate — others were 
allowed to reside when they had been provided for, 
must remain uncertain. ‘The principle of a widely 
diffused influence was maintained by allotting, as a 
rule, four cities from the district of each tribe; but 
it is interesting to notice how, in the details of the 
distribution, the divisions of the Levites in the order 
of their precedence coincided with the relative im- 
portance of the tribes with which they were con- 
nected. The following table will help the reader 
to form a judgment on this point, and to trace the 
influence of the tribe in the subsequent events of 
Jewish history.¢ 
I. Kowatanrss : 


Judah and Simeon... . 

AL PHO es) Reniamin ss 4 dc 4s 
Ephraim ........ 

B. Not Priesta { Dan .... 2... eee 
.. ( Half Manasseh (West) . . 


Half Manasseh (East) .. 
Issachar ... ee oe. 
Asher Cen eer ee 
Nuphtali ... 2... 
Zebulun 4 
Reuben 

Gad . 1.2 eee 


TI. GERSHONITES.. 


& | > mp POS > Ph ES DS PD PP CO 


TTI. Merarires 4 


The scanty memorials that are left us in the book 
of Judges fail to show how far, for any length of 
time, the reality answered to the idea. ‘The ravages 
of invasion, and the pressure of an alien rule, 
marred the working of the organization which 
seemed so perfect. Levitical cities, such as Aijalon 
(Josh. xxi. 24; Judg. i. 35) and Gezer (Josh. xxi. 
21; 1 Chr. vi. 67), fall into the hands of their 
enemies. Sometimes, as in the case of Nob, others 
appareutly took their place. The wandering, une 
settled habits of the Levites who are mentioned in 
the later chapters of Judges, are probably to be 
traced to this loss of a fixed abode, and the con- 
sequent necessity of taking refuge in other cities, 
even though their tribe as such had no portion in 
them. The tendency of the people to fall into the 
idolatry of the neighboring nations, showed either 
that the Levites failed to bear their witness to the 
truth or had no power to enforce it. Even in the 
lifetime of Phinehas, when the high-priest was still 
consulted as an oracle, the reverence which the 
people felt for the tribe of Levi becomes the occa- 
sion of a rival worship (Judg. xvii.). ‘The old 
household priesthood revives,‘ and there is the risk 
of the national worship breaking up into individ- 
ualism. Micah first consecrates one of his own 
sons, and then tempts a homeless Levite to dwell 
with him as “a father and a priest *’ for little more 





David in later wars, who were assigned to the service 
of the Tabernacle, replacing possibly the Gibeonites 
who had been slain by Saul (2 Sam. xxi. 1). 

e ® For the local position of the forty-eight Levitica] 
cities, as distributed among the different tribes, ree es- 
pecially Plate iv. No. 9(p. 27) in Clark’s Bebe Adlas of 
Maps and Plans (Lond. 1868). For convenience of ref 
erence small capitals are employed to distinguish the 
Priests’ cities, the letter R to distinguish the cities of 
refuge, and an asterisk to denote those which are not 
identified. Twenty out of the forty-cight belong to 
this third clase. H 

J Compare, on the extent of this relapse into an 
earlier system, Kalisch, On Genesis, xlix. 7. 
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than his food aud raiment. The Levite, though 
probably the grandson of Moses himeelf, repeats the 
sin of Korah. (JONATHAN.] First in the house 
of Micah, and then for the emigrants of Dan, he 
exercises the ottice of a priest with “an ephod, and 
a teraphim, and a graven image.’’ With this ex- 
ception the whole tribe appears to have- fallen into 
a condition analogous to that of the clergy in the 
darkest period and in the most outlying districts 
of the Medieval Church, going througb a ritual 
routine, but exercising no influence for good, at once 
corrupted and corrupting. ‘The shameless license 
of the sons of Ili may be looked upon as the result 
of a long period of decay, affecting the whole order. 
When the priests were such as Hophni and Phine- 
has, we may fairly assume that the Levites were not 
doing much to sustain the moral life of the people. 
The work of Samuel was the starting-point of a 
better time. Himself a Levite, and, though nota 
priest, belonging to that section of the Levites which 
was nearest to the priesthood (1 Chr. vi. 28), 
adopted, as it were, by a special dedication, into the 
priestly line and trained for its offices (1 Sam. ii. 
18), he appears as infusing a fresh life, the author 
of a new oryvanization. There is no reason to think, 
indeed, that the companies or schools of the sous of 
the prophets which appear in his time (1 Sam. x. 
5), and are traditionally said to have been founded 
by him, consisted exclusively of Levites; but there 
are many signs that the members of that tribe 
formed a large element in the new order, and re- 
ceived new strength from it. It exhibited, indeed, 
the ideal of the Levite life as one of praise, devotion, 
teaching, standing in the same relation to the priests 
and Levites yenerally as the monastic institutions of 
the fifth century,or the mendicant orders of the 
thirteenth, did to the secular clergy of Western 
Europe. ‘The fact that the Levites were thus 
brought under the influence of a system which ad- 
dressed itself to the mind and heart in a greater de- 
gree than the sacrificial functions of the priesthood, 
may possibly have led them on to apprehend the 
higher truths as to the nature of worship which 
begin to be asserted from this period, and which 
are nowhere proclaimed more clearly than in the 
great hymn that bears the name of Asaph (Ps. 1. 
7-15). ‘The man who raises the name of prophet 
to a new significance is himself a Levite (1 Sam. ix. 
9). It is among them that we find the first signs 
of the musical skill which is afterwards so conspic- 
uous in the Levites (1 Sam. x. 5). The order in 
which the Temple services were arranged is ascribed 
to two of the prophets, Nathan and Gad (2 Chr. 
xxix. 25), who must have grown up under Samuel's 
superintendence, and in part to Samuel himself (1 
Chr. ix. 22). Asaph and Heman, the Psalmists, 
bear the same title as Samuel the Seer (1 Chr. xxv. 
+5; 2 Chr. xxix. 30). The very word “ prophesy- 
ing "' is applied not only to sudden bursts of song, 
but to the organized psalmody of the Temple (1 
Chr. xxv. 2, 3). Even of those who bore the name of 
8 prophet in a higher sense, a large number are 
traceably of this tribe.¢ 
III. The capture of the Ark by the Philistines 
did not entirely interrupt the worship of the Is- 
raelites, and the ministrations of the Levites went 


@ It may be worth while to indicate the extent of 
this connection. As prophets, who are also priests, 
we have Jeremiah (Jer. 1. 1), Ezekiel (Es. i. 8), 
Azariah the son of Oded (2 Chr. xv. 1), Zechariah (2 
Chr. xxiv. 20). Internal evidence tends to the same 
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on, first at Shiloh (1 Sam. xiv. 3), then for a dme 
at Nob (1 Sam. xxii. 11), afterwards at Giheon 
(1 K. iii. 4; 1 Chr. xvi. 39). The history of the 
return of the ark to Beth-shemesh after its capture 
by the Philistines, and its subsequent removal to 
Kirjath-jearim, points apparently to some strange 
complications, rising out of the anomalies of this 
period, and affecting, in some measure, the position 
of the tribe of Levi. Beth-shemesh was, by the 
original assignment of the conquered country, one 
of the cities of the priests (Josh. xxi. 16). They, 
however, do not appear in the narrative, unless we 
assume, against all probability, that the wen of 
Beth-shemesh who were guilty of the act of pro- 
fanation were themselves of the priestly order. 
Levites indeed are mentioned as doing their ap- 
pointed work (1 Sam. vi. 15), but the sacrifices 
and burnt-offerings are offered by the men of the 
city, as though the special function of the priest- 
hood had been usurped by others; and on this sup- 
position it is easier to understand how those who 
had set aside the Law of Moses by one offense 
should defy it also by another. The singular read- 
ing of the LXX. in 1 Sam. vi. 19 («al ode howe 
vigay ol viol lexovlou éy rois &v8pac: Basdcauds 
Sri eldor xiBewrdy Kupiov), indicates, if we assume 
that it rests upon some corresponding Hebrew text, 

a struggle between two opposed parties, one guilty 
of the profanation, the other — possibly the Levites 
who had been before mentioned — zealous in their 
remonstrances against it. Then comes, either as 
the result of this collision, or by direct supernatural 
infliction, the great slaughter of the Beth-shemites, 
and they shrink from retaining the ark any longer 
among them. The great Eben (stone) becomes, by 
a slight paronomastic change in its furm, the ~ great 
Abel”’ (lamentation), and the name remains as a 
memorial of the sin and of its punishment. (KETH- 
SHEMESH.] We are left entirely in the dark as to 
the reasons which led them, after this, to send the 
ark of Jehovah, not to Hebron or some other priest- 
ly city, but to Kirjath jearim, round which, so far 
us we know, there gathered legitimately no sacred 
associations. It has been commonly assumed in- 
deed that Abinadab, under whose guardianship it 
remained for twenty years, must necessarily bave 
been of the tribe of Levi. [ABINADAB.] Of this, 
however, there is not the slightest direct evidence, 
and against it there is the language of David in 1 
Chr. xv. 2, None ought to carry the ark of God 
but the Levites, for them hath Jehovah chosen,” 
which would lose half its force if it were not meant 
as a protest against a recent innovation, and the 
ground of a return to the more ancient order. So 
far as one can see one’s way through these perplex- 
ities of a dark period, the most probable explana- 
tion — already suggested under KinJATH-JEARIM 
—seems to be the following. The old names of 
Baaleh (Josh. xv. 9) and Kirjath-baal (Josh. xv. 
60) suggest there had been of old some special 
sanctity attached to the place as the centre of a 
Canaanite local worship. The fact that the ark 
was taken to the house of Abinadab in the Aid! (1 
Sam. vii. 1), the Gibeah of 2 San. vi. 3, connects 
itself with that old Canaanitish reverence for high 
places, which through the whole history of tbe 


conclusion as to Joel, Micah, Habakkuk, Haggai, Zech- 
ariah, and even Isaiah himself. Jahasiel (2 Chr. xx. 
14) appears as at once a prophet anda Levite. There 
is a balance of probability on the same side as to Jehu, 
Hanani, the second Oded, and Ahijah of Shiloh. 
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Isr velites, continued to have such strong attractions 
tur them. These may have seemed to the panic- 
stricken inhabitants of that district, mingling old 
things and new, the worship of Jehovah with the 
linvering superstitions of the conquered people, 
sufficient grounds to determine their choice of a 
locality. ‘I'he consecration (the word used is the 
special sacerdotal term) of Eleazar as the guardian 
of the ark is, on this hypothesis, analugous in its 
way to the other irregular assumptions which char- 
acterize this period, though here the offeuse was 
less flagrant, and did not involve apparently the 
performance of any sacrificial acts. While, however, 
this aspect of the religious condition of the people | 
brings the Levitical and priestly orders before us ' 
as having lost the position they had previously oc- 
cupied, there were other influences at work tending 
to reinstate them. 

The rule of Samuel and his sons, and the pro- 
phetical character now connected with the tribe, 
tended to give them the position of a ruling caste. 
In the strong desire of the people for a king, we may 
perhaps trace a protest against the assumption by 
the Levites of a higher position than that originally 
assigned. The reign of Saul, in its later period, 
wag at any rate the assertion of a self-willed power 
against the priestly order. The assumption of the 
sacriticial ottice, the massacre of the priests at Nob, 
the slaughter of the Gibeonites who were attached 
to their service, were parts of the same policy, and 
the narrative of the condemnation of Saul for the 
two former sins, no less than of the expiation re- 
quired for the latter (2 Sam. xxi.), shows by what 
strong measures the truth, of which that policy was 
a subversion, had to be impressed on the minds of 
the Israelites. The reign of David, however, brought 
the change from persecution to honor. The Levites 
were ready to welcome a king who, though not of 
their tribe, had been brought up under their train- 
ing, was skilled in their arts, prepared to share even 
in some of their ministrations, and to array him- 
self in their apparel (2 Sam. vi. 14), and 4,600 of 
their number with 3,700 priests waited upon David 
at Lebron — itself, it should be remembered, one of 
the priestly cities —to tender their alleviance (1 Chr. 
xii. 26). When his kingdom was established, there 
came a fuller organization of the whole tribe. Its 
position in relation to the priesthood was once again 
definitely recognized. When the ark was carried up 
to its new resting-place in Jerusalem, their claim 
to be the bearers of it was publicly acknowledged 
(1 Chr. xv. 2). When the sin of Uzzah stopped the 
procession, it was placed for a time under the care 
of Obed-Edom of Gath — probably Gath-rimmon 
—ag one of the chiefs of the Kohathites (1 Chr. 
xiii. 13; Josh. xxi. 94; 1 Chr. xv. 18). 

In the procession which attended the ultimate 
conveyance of the ark to its new resting-place, the 
Levites were conspicuous, wearing their linen eph- 
ods, and appearing in their new character as min- 


a@ There are 24 courses of the priests, 24,000 Levites 
in the general business of the Temple (1 Chr. xxill. 4). 
The number of singers is 288 = 12 x 24 (1 Chr. xxv. 
7). 
6 There is, however, a curious Jewish tradition that 
the schoolmasters of Israel were of the tribe of Sim- 
eon (Solom. Jarchi on Gen. xlix. 7, in Godwyn’s Moses 
and Aaron). 

¢ In 1 Chr. ii. 6 the four names of 1 K. iv. 31 ap- 
pear ss belonging tu the tribe of Judah, and in the 
third generation after Jacob. On the other hand, the 
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strels (1 Chr. xv. 27,28). In the worship of the 
Tabernacle under David, as afterwards in that of 
the Temple, we may trace a development of the 
simpler arrangements of the wilderness and of Shi- 
loh. The Levites were the gatekeepers, veryers, sac- 
ristans, choristers of the central sanctuary of the 
nation. ‘They were, in the language of 1 Chr. xxiii. 
24-32, to which we may refer as almost the lucus 
clussicus on this subject, “to wait on the sens of 
Aaron for the service of the house of Jehovah, in 
the courts, and the chambers, and the purifying of 
all holy things.’” This included the duty of pro- 
viding “ for the shew-bread, and the fine flour for 
meat-offering, and for the unleavened bread.”” They 
were, besides this, “ to stand every morning to thank 
and praise Jehovah, and likewise at even.”’ ‘They 
were lastly “ to offer’? — 7. e. to assist the priesta 
in offering — “all burnt-sacrifices to Jehovah in the 
sabbaths and on the set feasts.’’ They lived for the 
greater part of the year in their own cities, and came 
up at fixed periods to take their turn of work (1 
Chr. xxv., xxvi.). How long it lasted we have no 
sufficient data for determining. The predominance 
of the number twelve as the basis of classitication 4 
night seem to indicate monthly periods, and the 
festivals of the new moon would naturally suggest 
such an arrangement. The analogous order in the 
civil and military administration (1 Chr. xxvii. 1) 
would tend to the same conclusion. It appears, in- 
deed, that there was a change of some kind every 
week (1 Chr. ix. 25; 2 Chr. xxiii. 4, 8); but this 
is of course compatible with a system of rotation, 
which would give to each a longer period of resi- 
dence, or with the permanent residence of the leader 
of each division within the precincts of the sanctu- 
ary. Whatever may have been the system, we must 
bear in mind that the duties now imposed upon the 
Levites were such as to require almost continuous 
practice. They would need, when their turn came, 
to be able to bear their parts in the great choral 
hymns of the Temple, and to take each his ap- 
pointed share in the complex structure of a sacri- 
ficial liturgy, and for this a special study would be 
required. ‘he education which the Levites received 
for their peculiar duties, no less than their connec- 
tion, more or less intimate, with the schools of the 
prophets (see above), would tend to make them, so 
far as there was any education at all, the teachers 
of others,” the transcribers and interpreters of the 
Law, the chroniclers of the times in which they 
lived. We have some striking instances of their 
appearance in this new character. One of them, 
Ethan the Ezrahite,¢ takes his place among the old 
Hebrew sages who were worthy to be ccmpared with 
Solomon, and (Ps. Ixxxix. title) his name appears as 
the writer of the 89th Psalm (1 K. iv. 31; 1 Chr. 
xv. 17). One of the first to bear the title of 
‘‘ Seribe *’ is a Levite (1 Chr. xxiv. 6), and this is 
mentioned ag one of their special offices under Jo- 
sinh (2 Chr. xxxiv. 13). They are described as 


names of Heman and Ethan are prominent among the 
Levites under Solomon (infra); and two psalms, one 
of which belongs manifestly to a later date, are as- 
cribed to them, with this title of Ezrahite attached 
(Ps. Ixxxviil. and Ixxxix). The difficulty arises prob- 
ably out of some confusion of the later and the earlier 
pames. Ewald’s conjecture, that conspicuous minstrels 
of other tribes were received into the choir of the 
Temple, and then reckoned as Levites, would give e 
new aspect to the influence of the tribe. (Comp 
Poet. Biich. i. 218; De Wette, Psaiinen, Hinleit. § ili. 
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"+ officers and judges’ under David (1 Chr. xxvi. 
29), and as such are employed “in all the business 
of Jehovah, and in the service of the king.” They 
are the ageuts of Jehoshaphat and Hezekiah in their 
work of reformation, and are sent forth to proclaim 
and enforce the law (2 Chr. xvii. 8, xxx. 22). Un- 
der Josiah the function has passed into a title. and 
they are “the Levites that taught all Israel" (2 
Chr. xxxv. 3). ‘The two books of Chronicles bear 
unmistakable marks of having been written by men 
whose interests were all gathered round the services 
of the Temple, and who were familiar with its rec- 
ords. ‘The materials from ‘which they compiled 
their narratives, and to which they refer as the 
works of seers and prophets, were written by men 
who were probably Levites themselves, or, if not, 
were associated with them. 

The former subdivisions of the tribe were recog- 
nized in the assignment of the new duties, and the 
Kohathites retained their old preéminence. They 
have four “ princes” (1 Chr. xv. 5-10), while Me- 
rari and Gershon have but one each. They sup- 
plied, from the families of the Izharites and He- 
bronites, the “ officers and judges" of 1 Chr. xxvi. 
80. To them belonged the sons of Korah, with 
Heman at their head (1 Chr. ix. 19), playing upon 
psalteries and harps. They were « over the work 
of the service, keepers of the gates of the taber- 
nacle’’ (¢. c.). It was their work to prepare the 
shew-bread every Sabbath (1 Chr. ix. 32). The 
Gershonites were represented in like manner in the 
Temple-choir by the sons of Asaph (1 Chr. vi. 39, 
xv. 17); Merari by the sons of Ethan or Jeduthun 
(1 Chr. vi. 44, xvi. 42, xxv. 1-7). Now that the 
heavier work of conveying the tabernacle and its 
equipments from place to place was no longer re- 
quired of them, and that psalmody had become the 
most prominent of their duties, they were to enter 
on their work at the earlier age of twenty (1 Chr. 
xxiii. 24-27).¢ 

As in the old days of the Exodus, so in the 
organization under David, the Levites were not in- 
cluded in the general census of the people (1 Chr. 
xxi. 6), and formed accordingly no portion of its 
military strength. A separate census, made appar- 
ently before the change of age just mentioned (1 
Chr. xxiii. 3), gives — 

24,000 over the work of the Temple. 

6,000 officers and judges. 
4,000 porters, 3. e. gate-keepers,® and, as such, 
bearing arms (1 Chr. ix. 19; 2 Chr. 
Xxxi. 2). 
4,000 praising Jehovah with instruments. 
The latter number, however, must have included 
the full choruses of the Temple. The more skilled 
musicians among the sons of Heman, Asaph, and 
Jeduthun are numbered at 288, in 24 sections of 
12 each. Here again the Kohathites are promi- 
nent, having 14 out of the 24 sections; while Ger- 
shon has 4 and Merari 8 (1 Chr. xxv. 2-4). To 
these 288 were assigned apparently a more perma- 
nent residence in the Temple (1 Chr. ix. 33), and 
in the villages of the Netophathites near Bethle- 
hem (1 Chr. ix. 16), mentioned long afterwards as 
inhabited by the “ sons of the singers'’ (Neh. xii. 28). 
The revolt of the ten tribes, and the policy pur- 


@ The change Is indicated in what are described as 
the “ last words of David.” ‘he king feels, in his old 
age, that a time of rest has come for himself and for 
the people, und that the Levites have a right to share 
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sued by Jeroboam, lal to a great change in the 
position of the Levites. They were the witnesses 
of an appointed order and of a central worship. 
He wished to make the priests the creatures and 
instruments of the king, and to establish a provin- 
cial and divided worship. The natural result was, 
that they left the cities assigned to them in the 
territory of Israel, and gathered round the metrop- 
olis of Judah (2 Chr. xi. 13, 14). Their intluence 
over the people at large was thus diminished, and 
the design of the Mosaic polity so far frustrated; 
but their power as a religious order was probably 
increased by this concentration within narrower 
limits. In the kingdom of Judah they were, from 
this time forward, a powerful body, politically as 
well as ecclesiastically. They brought with them 
the prophetic element of influence, in the wider as 
well as in the higher meaning of the word. We ac- 
cordingly find them prominent in the war of Abijah 
against Jeroboam (2 Chr. xiii. 10-12). They are, 
as before noticed, sent out by Jehoshaphat to in- 
struct and judge the people (2 Chr. xix. 8-10). 
Prophets of their order encourage the king in his 
war against Moab and Ammon, and go before his 
army with their loud Hallelujahs (2 Chr. xx. 21), 
and join afterwards in the triumph of his return. 
The apostasy that followed on the marriage of Jeho- 
ram and Athaliah exposed them for a time to the 
dominance of a hostile system; but the services of 
the Temple appear to have gone on, and the Levites 
were again conspicuous in the counter-revolution 
effectea by Jehoiada (2 Chr. xxiii.), and in restoring 
the Temple to its former stateliness under Joash (2 
Chr. xxiv. 5). They shared in the disasters of the 
reign of Amaziah (2 Chr. xxv. 24), and in the pros- 
perity of Uzziah, and were ready, we may believe, 
to support the priests, who, as representing their 
order, opposed the sacrilegious usurpation of the 
latter king (2 Chr. xxvi. 17). The closing of the 
Temple under Ahaz involved the cessation at once 
of their work and of their privileges (2 Chr. xxviii. 
24). Under Hezekiah they again became promi- 
nent, a8 consecrating themselves to the special work 
of cleansing and repairing the Temple (2 Chr. xxix. 
12-15); and the hymns of David and of Asaph were 
again renewed. In this instance it was thought 
worthy of special record that those who were simply 
Levites were more “ upright in beart’ and zealous 
than the priests themselves (2 Chr. xxix. 34); and 
thus, in that great Passover, they took the place of 
the unwilling or unprepared members of the priest- 
hood. Their old privileges were restored, they were 
put forward as teachers (2 Chr. xxx. 22), and the 
payment of tithes, which bad probably been discon- 
tinued under Ahaz, was renewed (2 Chr. xxxi. 4). 
The genealogies of the tribe were revised (ver. 17), 
and the old classification kept its ground. The 
reign of Manasseh was for them, during the greater 
part of it, a period of depression. That of Josiah 
witnessed a fresh revival and reorganization (2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 8-13). In the great passover of his eihteenth 
year they fook their place as teachers of the peuple, 
as well as leaders of their worship (2 Chr. xxxv. 3,15). 
Then came the Egyptian and Chaldean invasions, 
and the rule of cowardly and apostate kings. The 
sacred tribe itself showed itself unfaithful. The 


in it. They are now the ministers -— not, as befbre, 
the warrior-host — of the Unseen King. 

b Ps. cxxxiv. acquires a fresh interest when we 
think of it as the song of the night-sentries of the 
Temple. 
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repeated protests of the priest Ezekiel indicate that 
they had shared in the idolatry of the people. The 
prominence into which they had been brought in 
the reigns of the two reforming kings had appar- 
ently tempted them to think that they might en- 
croach permanently on the special functions of the 
priesthood, and the sin of Korah was renewed (Fz. 
xliv. 10-14, xlviii. 11). They had, as the penalty 
of their sin, to witness the destruction of the Tem- 
ple, and to taste the bitterness of exile. 

IV. After the Captivity. The position taken 
by the Levites in the first movements of the return 
from Babylon indicates that they had cherished the 
traditions and maintained the practices of their 
tribe. ‘lhey, we may believe, were those who were 
specially called on to sing to their conquerors one 
of the songs of Zion (De Wette, on Ps. exxxvii.). 
It is noticeable, however, that in the first body of 
returning exiles they are present in a dispropor- 
tionately small number (zr. ii. 36-42). Those 
who do come take their old parts at the foundation 
and dedication of the second ‘Temple (zr. iii. 10, 
vi. 18). In the next movement under Ezra their 
reluctance (whatever may have been its origin 4) 
was eveu more strongly marked. None of them 
presented themselves at the first great gathering 
(Ezr. viii. 15). The special effurts of Ezra did not 
succeed in brinying tozether more than 38, and 
their place had to be filled by 220 of the Nethinim 
(%. 20).0 Those who returned with him resumed 
their functions at the Feast of Tabernacles as 
teachers and interpreters (Neh. viii. 7), and those 
who were most active in that work were foremost 
also in chanting the hymn-like prayer which appears 
in Neh. ix. as the last great effort of Jewish psalm- 
ody. ‘They are recognized in the great national cove- 
nant, and the oflerines and tithes which were their 
due are once more solemnly secured to them (Neh. 
x. 37-39). ‘They take their old places in the Tem- 
ple and in the villages near Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 
23), and are present in full array at the great feast 
of the Dedication of the Wall. The two prophets 
who were active at the time of the Return, Haggai 
and Zechariah, if they did not belong to the tribe, 
helped it furward in the work of restoration. ‘The 
stronzest measures are adopted by Nehemiah, as 
before by Ezra, to guard the purity of their blood 
from the contamination of mixed marriages (Ezr. x. 
23); and they are made the special guardians of 
the holiness of the Sabbath (Neh. xiii. 22). The 
last prophet of the O. T. sees, as part of his vision 
of the latter days, the time when the Lord “shall 
purify the sons of Levi’? (Mal. iii. 3). 

The guidance of the O. 'T. fails us at this point, 
and the history of the Levites in relation to the 
national life becomes consejuently a matter of in- 
ference and conjecture. The synagogue worship, 
then orivinated, or receiying a new development, 
was organized irrespectively of them [SyNAGOGUE], 
and thus throuchout the whole of Palestine there 
were means of instruction in the Law with which 
they were not connected. This would: tend nat- 
urally to diminish their peculiar claim on the 
reverence of the people; but where a priest or 
Levite was present in the synagogue they were still 





a May we conjecture that the language of Ezekiel 
had led to some jealousy betwoen the two orders ? 

® There is a Jewish tradition (Surenhusius, Mishna, 
Sota, ix. 10) to the effect that, as a punishment for 
this backwardness, Ezra deprived them of their tithes, 
end trausferred the right to the priests. 
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entitled to some kind of precedence, and specia) 
sections in the lessons for the day were assigned to 
them (Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. on Matt. iv. 23). 
During the period that followed the Captivity they 
contributed to the formation of the so-called Great 
Synagogue. They, with the priests, theoretically 
constituted and practically formed the majority of 
the permanent Sanhedrim (Maimonides in Light- 
foot, Hor. Heb. on Matt. xxvi. 3), and as such had 
a large share in the administration of justice even in 
capital cases. In the characteristic feature of this 
period, as an age of scribes succeeding to an age 
of prophets, they too, were likely to be sharers. 
The training and previous history of the tribe would 
predispose them to attach themselves to the new 
systew) as they had done to the old. They accord- 
ingly may have been among the scribes and elders, 
who accumulated traditions. They may have at- 
tached themselves to the sects of Pharisees and 
Sadducees.¢ But in proportion as they thus ac- 
quire fame and reputation individually, their func- 
tions as Levites became subordinate, and they were 
known simpiy as the ‘inferior ministers of the 
Temple. They take no prominent part in the 
Maccabeean struggles, though they must have been 
present at the great purification of the Temple. 
They appear but seldom in the history of the 
N. T. Where we meet with their names it is as 
the type of a formal heartless worship, without 
sympathy and without love (Luke x. 32).4 The 
sanie parable indicates Jericho as having become — 
what it had not been originally (see Josh. xxi., 1 
Chr. vi.) — one of the great stations at which they 
and the priests resided (Lightfoot, Cent. Choro- 
graph. c. 47). In John i. 19 they appear as dele- 
gates of the Jews, that is of the Sanhedrim, coming 
to inquire into the credentials of the Baptist, and 
giving utterance to their own Messianic expecta- 
tions. ‘The mention of a levite of Cyprus in Acts 
iv. 36 shows that the changes of the previous 
century had carried that tribe also into “ the dis- 
persed among the Gentiles.’ The conversion of 
Barnabas and Mark was probably no solitary in- 
stance of the reception by them of the new faith, 
which was the fulfillment of the old. If ‘a great 
company of the priests were obedient to the faith”’ 
(Acts vi. 7), it is not too bold to believe that their 
influence may have led Levites to fullow their exam- 
ple; and thus the old psalins, and possibly also the 
old chants of the Temple-service, might be trans- 
mitted through the agency of those who had been 
specially trained in them, to be the inheritance of 
the Christian Church. Later on in the history of 
the first century, when the Temple had received its 
final completion under the younger Agrippa, we 
find one section of the tribe engaged in a new 
movement. With that strange unconsciousness of 
a coming doom which so often marks the last stage 
of a decaying system, the singers of the Temple 
thought it a fittiug time to apply for the right of 
wearing the same linen garment as the priests, and 
persuaded the king that the concession of this 
privilege would be the glory of his reign (Joseph. 
Ant. xx. 8, § 6). The other Levites at the same 
time asked for and obtained the privilege of joining 


¢ The life of Josephus may be taken as an example 
of the education of the higher members of the order 
(Jos. Vita, c. i.). 

d ® Levites, though not named, are referred ‘o as 8 
Temple-police in Luke xxii. 62, Acts iv. 1, and v. 26 
(CaPraln.} H. 
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in the Temple choruses, from which hitherto they 
had been excluded.2 The destruction of the Tem- 
ple so svon after they had attained the object of 
their desires came as with a grim iroyy to sweep 
away their occupation, and so to deprive them of 
every vestige of that which had distinguished them 
from other Israelites. They were merged in the 
crowd of captives that were scattered over the 
Roman world, and disappear from the stage of 
history. ‘The Rabbinic schools, that rose out of 
the ruins of the Jewish polity, fostered a studied 
and habitual depreciation of the Levite order as 
compared with their own teachers (M’Caul, Old 
Paths, p. 435). Individual families, it may be, 
cherished the tradition that their fathers, as priests 
or Levites, had taken part in the services of the 
Temple.> If their claims were recognized, they 
received the old marks of reverence in the worship 
of the synagogue (comp. the Regulations of the 
Great Synagogue of London, in Margoliouth’s 
History of Jecs in Great Britain, iii. 270), took 
precedence in reading the lessons of the day (Light- 
foot, Jor. Heb. on Matt. iv. 23), and pronounced 
~ the blessing at the close (Basnage, Hist. des Jui/s, 
vi. 79U). Their existence was acknowledged in some 
of the laws of the Christian emperors (Basnage, 
l.c.). The tenacity with which the exiled race 
clung to these recollections is shown in the prev- 
alence of the names (Cohen, and Levita or Levy) 
which imply that those who bear them are of the 
sons of Aaron or the tribe of Levi; and in the 
custom which exempts the first-born of priestly or 
Levite families from the payments which are still 
offered, in the case of others, as the redemption of 
the first-born (Leo of Modena, in Picart’s Cere- 
monies Relivtenaes, i. 26; Allen’s Modern Judaism, 
p. 297). In the mean time the old name had ac- 
quired a new signification. The early writers of 
the Christian Church applied to the later hierarchy 
the language of the earlier, and gave to the bishops 
and presbyters the title (epets) that had belonged 
to the sons of Aaron; while the deacons were 
habitually spoken of as Levites (Suicer, Thes. 8. v. 
Aeulrns)-¢ 

The extinction or absorption of a tribe which had 
borne so prominent a part in the history of Israel, 
was, like other such changes, an instance of the 
order in which the shadow is succeeded by the 
substance — that which is decayed, is waxing old, 
and ready to vanish away. by a new and more 
living organization. It had done its work, and it 
had lost its life. It was bound up with a localized 
and exclusive worship, and had no place to occupy 
in that which was universal. In the Christian 
Church — supposing, by any effort of imagination, 
that it had had a recognized existence in it — it 
would have been simply an impediment. Looking 
at the long history of which the outline has been 
here traced, we find in it the light and darkness, 
the good and evil, which mingle in the character 
of most corporate or caste societies. On the one 
hand, the Levites, as a tribe, tended to fall into a 
formal worship, a narrow and exclusive exaltation 


a The tone of Josephus is noticeable as being that 
of a man who looked on the change as a dangerous 
innovation. Asa priest, he saw in this movement of 
the Levites an intrusion on the privileges of his 
order; and this was, in his judgment, one of the sins 
which brought on the destruction of the city and the 
Temple. 
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of themselves and of their country. On the other 
hand, we must not forget that they were chosen, 
together with the priesthood, to bear witness of 
great truths which might otherwise have perished 
from remembrance, and that they bore it well 
through a long succession of centuries. To mem- 
bers of this tribe we owe many separate books of 
the O. T., and probably also in great measure the 
preservation of the whole. The hymns which they 
sung, in part probably the music of which they 
were the originators, have been perpetuated in the 
worship of the Christian Church. In the company 
of prophets who have left behind them no written 
records they appear conspicuous, united by common 
work and common interests with the prophetic 
order. ‘They did their work as a national clertey, 
inatruments in raising the people to a higher life, 
educating them in the knowledge on which all 
order and civilization reat. It is not often, in the 
history of the world, that a religious caste or 
order has passed away with more claims to the 
respect and gratitude of mankind than the tribe af 
Levi. 

(On the subject generally may be consulted, in 
addition to the authorities already quoted, Carpzov, 
Appar, Crit. b. i. ce. 6, and Annotat.; Saalschutz, 
Archaol. der Hebr. c. 78; Michaelis, Comm. on 
Laus of Moses, i. art. 52.) E. H. P. 


LEVITICUS (N7)?)), the first word in the 
book, giving it its name: Aeviricdy: Leviticus: 
called. also by the later Jews OID DP, 


“Law of the priests; '’ and MoIPy mon, 
‘“s Law of offerings.” 


ConTENTS. — The book consists of the follow- 
ing principal sections: 

I. The laws touching sacrifices (cc. i.-vii.). 

II. An historical section containing, first, the 
consecration of Aaron and his sons (ch. viii-.); 
next, his first offering for himself and the people 
(ch. ix.); and lastly, the destruction of Nadab 
and Abihu, the sona of Aaron, for their presump- 
tuous offense (ch. x.). 


III. The laws concerning purity and impurity, 
and the appropriate sacrifices and ordinances for 
putting away impurity (cc. xi.—xvi.). 

IV. Laws chiefly intended to mark the separa- 
tion between Israel and the heathen nations (ce. 
XVii.- xx.) 

V. Laws concerning the priests (xxi., xxii.); and 
certain holy days and festivals (xxiii., xxv.), to- 
gether with an episode (xxiv.). The section extends 
from ch. xxi. 1 fo xxvi. 2. 


VI. Promises and threats (xxvi. 2-46). 


VII. An appendix containing the laws concern- 
ing vows (xxvii) 

I. The book of Exodus concludes with the ac- 
count of the completion of the tabernacle. «So 
Moses finished the work,’’ we read (xl. 33): and 
immediately there rests upon it a cloud, and it is 


b Dr. Joseph Wolff, in his recent Tyarels and Adren- 
tures (p. 2), claims his descent from this tribe. 

¢ In the literature of a later period the same name 
meets us applied to the same or nearly the same order. 
no longer, however, as the language of reverence, but 
as that of a cynical contempt for the less worthy por 
tion of the clergy of the English Church (Macauly, 
Hist. of Engiand, iti. 827). 
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filled with the glory of Jehovah. From the taber- 
nacle, thus rendered glorious by the Divine Pres- 
ence, issues the legislation contained in the book of 
Leviticus. At first God spake to the people out of 
the thunder and lightning of Sinai, and gave them 
his holy commandments by the hand of a mediator. 
But henceforth his Presence is to dwell not on the 
secret top of Sinai, but in the midst of his people, 
both in their wanderings through the wilderness, and 
afterwards in the Land of Promise. Hence the first 
directions which Moses receives after the work is 
finished have reference to the offerings which were 
to be brought to the door of the Tabernacle. As 
Jehovah draws near to the people in the Tabernacle, 
so the people draw near to Jehovah in the offering. 
Without offerings none may approach Him. ‘The 
regulations respecting the sacrifices fall into three 
groups, and each of these groups ayain consists of 
a decalovue of instructions. Bertheau has observed 
that this principle runs through all the laws of 
Moses. They are all modeled after the pattern of 
the ten commandments, so that each distinct subject 
of lezislation is always treated of under ten several 
enactments or provisions. 


Baumgarten in his Commentary on the Penta- 
tech, hus adopted the arrangement of Bertheau, as 
set forth in his Sieben Gruppen des Mos. Rechts. On 
the whole, his principle seems sound. We find Bun- 
sen acknowledging it in part, in his division of the 
19th chapter (see below). And though we cannot 
always agree with Bertheau, we have thought it 
worth while to give hia arrangement as sugyestive 
at least of the main structure of the book. 

1. The first group of regulations (cc. i. = iii.) 
deals with three kinds of offerings: the burnt-offer- 


ing (7949), the meat-offering @ (TINT), and 
the thank-offering (ap '2u 2%). 


i. The burnt-offering (ch. i.) in three sections. 
It might be either (1) a male without blemish from 


the herds ("2377 13), vv. 3-9; or (2) a male 
without blemish from the flocks, or lesser cattle 


(JT), vv. 10-13; or (3) it might be fowls, an 
offering of turtle-doves or young pigeons, vv. 14- 
17. The subdivisions are here marked ciearly 
enough, not only by the three kinds of sacrifice, 
but also by the form in which the enactinent is 


put. Each begins with JIDQ)°° °° OS, « If his 
offering,” etc., and each ends with my 
mim mores mea TID «an offering made 


by fire, of a sweet savor unto Jehovah.” 

The next group (ch. ii.) presents many more 
difficulties. Its parts are not so clearly marked 
either by prominent features in the subject-matter, 
or by the more technical boundaries of certain ini- 
tial and final phrases. We have here— 

ii. The meat-offering, or bloodless offering in four 
sections: (1) in its uncooked form, consisting of 
fine flour with oil and frankincense, vv. 1-3; (2) 
in its cooked form, of which three different kinds 
are specified — baked in the oven, fried, or boiled, 
vv. 4-10; (3) the prohibition of leaven, and the 
direction to use salt in all the meat-offerings, 11-13; 
(4) the oblation of first fruits, 14-16. This at least 





a Meat” {s used by our translators In the sense 
of fuod of any kiud, whether tiesh or farinaceous. 


[Maar.) 
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seems on the whole to be the best arrangement of 
the group, though we offer it with some hesita- 
tion. 


(a.) Bertheau's arrangement is different. He 
divides (1) vv. 1-4, thus including the meat-offer- 
ing baked in the oven with the uncooked offering; 
(2) vv. 5 and 6, the meat-offering when fried in the 
pan; (3) vv. 7-13, the meat-offering when boiled; 
(4) vv. 14-16, the offering of the first-fruits. But 
this is obviously open to many objections. For, first, 
it is exceedingly arbitrary to connect v. 4 with vv. 
1-3, rather than with the verses which follow. Why 
should the meat-offering baked in the oven be classed 
with the uncooked meat-offering rather than with 
the other two which were in different ways sup- 
posed to be dressed with fire? Next, two of the 
divisions of the chapter are clearly marked by the 
recurrence of the formula, ‘It is a thing most holy 
of the offerings of Jehovah made by fire,’ vv. 3 and 
10. Lastly, the directions in vv. 11-13 apply to 
every form of meat-offering, not only to that im- 
metliately preceding. The Masoretic arrangement 
is in five sections: vv. 1-3; 4; 5,6; 7-13; 14-16. 

iii. The shelamim — “ peace-offering "' (A. V.), 
or thank-offering’’ (Ewald), (ch. iii.) in three 
sections. Strictly speaking this falls under two 
heads: firat, when it is of the herd; and secondly, 
when it is of the fuck. But this last has again its 
subdivision; for the offering when of the flock may 
be either a lamb or a goat. Accordingly the three 
sections are, vv. 1-5; 7-11; 12-16. Ver. 6 is merely 
introductory to the second class of sacrifices. and 
ver. 17 a general conclusion, as in the case of other 


laws. This concludes the first decalogue of the 
book. 
2. Ch. iv., v. The laws concerning the sin- 


offering and the trespass- (or guilt-) offering. 

The sin-offering (chap. iv.) is treated of under 
four specified cases, after a short introduction to the 
whole in vv. 1,2: (1) the sin-offering for the priest, 
3-12; (2) for the whole congregation, 13-21; (3) 
for a ruler, 22-26; (4) for one of the common peo- 
ple, 27-35. 

After these four cases in which the offering is to 
be made for four different classes, there follow pro- 
visions respecting three several kinds of transgres- 
sion for which atonement must be made. It is not 
quite clear whether these should be ranked under 
the head of the sin-offering or of the trespass-offer- 
ing (see Winer, Hiob.). We may, however, follow 
Bertheau, Baumgarten, and Knobel, in regarding 
them as special instances in which a sin-offering 
was to be brought. The three cases are: first, 
when any one hears a curse and conceals what he 
hears (v. 1); secondly, when any one touches with- 
out knowing or intending it, any unclean thing 
(vv. 2, 3); lastly, when any one takes an oath in- 
considerately (ver. 4). For each of these cases the 
same trespass-offering, ‘a female from the flock, 
a lamb or kid of the goats,” is appointed; but with 
that mercifulness which characterizes the Mosaic 
law, express provision is made for a less costly offer- 
ing where the offerer is poor. 

The decalogue is then completed by the three 
regulations respecting the guilt-otfering (or tres- 
pass-otfering): first, when any one sins “ through 
ignorance in the holy things of Jehovah " (vv. 14- 
16); next, when a person without knowing it 
“commits any of these things which are forbidden 
to be done by the commandments of Jehovah ” 
(17-19); lastly, when a man lies and swears falsely 
concerning that which was intrusted to him, ee 
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(vv. 20-26).¢ This decalogue, like the preceding 
one, has its characteristic words and expressions. 
The prominent word which introduces so many 


of the enactments, is %3, “soul” (seé iv. 2, 27, 
wy. 1, 2, 4, 15, 17, vi. 2); and the phrase, “if a 
soul shall sin *’ (iv. 2), is, with occasional variations 
having an equivalent meaning, the distinctive phrase 
of the section. 

As in the former decalogue, the nature of the 
offerings, so in this the person and the nature of 
the offense are the chief features in the several stat- 
utes. 

3. CE. vi., vii. Naturally upon the law of sac- 
rifices follows the law of the priests’ duties when 
they offer the sacrifices. Hence we find Moses di- 
rected to address himself immediately to Aaron and 
his sons (vi. 2, 18 = vi. 9, 25, A. V.). 

In this group the different kinds of offerings are 
named in nearly the same order as in the two pre- 
ceding decalogues, except that the offering at the 
consecration of a priest follows, instead of the thank- 
offering, immediately after the meat-offering, which 
it resembles; and the thank-offering now appears 
after the trespass-offering. There are therefore, in 
all, six kinds of offering; and in the case of each of 
these the priest has his distinct duties. Bertheau 
has very ingeniously so distributed the enactments 
in which these duties are prescribed as to arrange 
them all in five decalogues. We will briefly indi- 
cate his arrangement. 

3. (a.) “ This is the law of the burnt-offering ”’ 
(vi. 9; A. V.),in five enactments, each verse (vv. 
9-13) containing a separate enactment. 

(4.) * And this is the law of the meat-offering " 
(ver. 14), again in five enactments, each of which is, 
as before, contained in a single verse (vv. 4-18). 

4. The next decalogue is contained in vv. 19-30. 

(a.) Verse 19 is merely introductory; then fol- 
low, in five verses, five distinct directions with re- 
gard to the offering at the time of the consecration 
of the priests, the first in ver. 20, the next two im 
ver. 21, the fourth in the former part of ver. 22, 
and the last in the latter part of ver. 22 and ver. 23. 

(6.) * This is the law of the sin-offering '’ (ver. 
25). Then the five enactments, each in one verse, 
except that two verses (27, 28) are given to the 
third. 

5. The third decalogue is contained in ch. vii. 
1-10, the laws of the trespass-oftering. But it is 
impossible to avoid a misgiving as to the soundness 
of Bertheau's system when we find him making the 
words “It is most holy,’ in ver. 1, the first of the 
ten enactments. This he is obliged to do, as vv. 
3 and 4 evidently form but one. 

6. The fourth decalogue, after an introductory 
verse (ver. 11), is contained in ten verses (12-21). 

7. The last decalogue consists of certain general 
laws about the fat, the blood, the wave-breast, etc., 
and is comprised again in ten verses (23-33), the 
verses as before marking the divisions. 

The chapter closes with a brief historical notice 
of the fact that these several commands were given 
to Moses on Mount Sinai (vv. 35-8). 


II. Ch. viii, ix., x. This section is entirely 
historical. In ch. viii. we have the account of 
the consecration of Aaron and his sons by Moses 
before the whole congreyation. ‘They are washed; 
he is arrayed in the priestly vestments and anointed 


@ In the English Version this is ch. vi. 1-7. This 
ww only one of those instances in which the reader 
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with the holy oil; his sons also are arrayed in their 
garments, and the various offerings appointed are 
offered. In ch ix. Aaron offers, eight davs after his 
consecration, his first offering for himself and tbe 
people: this comprises for himself a sin- and burnt- 
offering (1-14), for the people a sin-offering, a 
burnt-offering and a peace- (or thank-) offering. He 
blesses the people, and fire comes down from heaven 
and consumes the burnt-offering. Ch. x tells how 
Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, eager to 
enjoy the privileves of their new office, and perhaps 
too much elated by its dignity, forzot or despised 
the restrictions by which it was fenced round (Ex. 
xxx., 7, etc.), and daring to * offer strange fire be- 
fore Jehovah,'’ perished because of their presump- 
tion. 

With the house of Aaron began this wickedness 
in the sanctuary; with them therefore becan also 
the divine punishment. Very touching is the story 
which follows. Aaron, though forbidden to mourn 
his loss (vv. 6, 7), will not eat the sin-offering in 
the holy place; and when rebuked by Moses. pleads 
in his defense, “ Such things have befallen nie: and 
if I had eaten the sin-offering to-day, should it have 
been accepted in the sight of Jehovah?" And 
Moses, the lawgiver and the judge, admits tbe plea, 
and honors the natural feeling of the father's heart, 
even when it leads to a violation of the letter of the 
divine commandment. 


III. Ce. xi.-xvi. The first seven decalocues had 
reference to the putting away of «qti/t. Hy the ap- 
pointed sacrifices the separation between man and 
(sod was healed. The next seven concern themselves 
with the putting away of impurity. That ce. xi-- 
xv. hang together so as to form one series of laws 
there can be no doubt. Besides that they treat 
of kindred subjects, they have their characteristic 


words, SIS%, TIN, “unclean,” “ unclean- 


ness,"" “VT, WTB, clean,’ which occur in al- 
most every verse. The only question is alout ch. 
xvi., which by its opening is connected immediately 
with the occurrence related in ch. x. Historically 
it would seem therefore that ch. xvi. ougbt to have 
followed ch. x. And as this order is neglected, 
it would lead us to suspect that some other 
principle of arrangement than that of historical 
sequence has been adopted. This we find in the 
solemn significance of the Great Day of Atonement. 
The high-priest on that day made atonement, © be- 
cause of the wncleanness of the children of Israel, 
and because of their transgressions in all their 
sins’? (xvi. 16), and he “reconciled the holy place 
and the tabernacle of the congregation, and the 
altar"? (ver. 20). Delivered from their guilt aud 
cleansed from their pollutions, from that dav fer- 
ward the children of Israel entered upon a new and 
holy life. This was typified both by the ordinance 
that the bullock and the goat for the sin-oflering 
were burnt without the camp (ver. 27), and also by 
the sending away of the goat laden with the iniqui- 
ties of the people into the wilderness. Hence eb. 
xvi. seems to stand most fitly at the end of this sec- 
ond group of seven decalogues. 


It has reference, we believe, not only (as Ber- 
theau supposes) to the putting away, as by one 
solemn act, of all those uncleannesses mentioned in 
cc. xi.-xv., and for which the various expiations 





marvels at the perversity displayed in the division of 
chapters. 
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and cleansings there appointed were temporary and 
insufficient; Lut also to the making atonement, in 
the sense of hiding sin or putting away its guilt. 
For not only do we find the idea of cleansing as 
from defilement, but far more prominently the idea 


of reconciliation. The often repeated word “2, 
‘“‘to cover, to atone,” is the great word of the 
section. 

1. The first decalogue in this group refers to 
clean and unclean flesh. Five classes of animals 
are pronounced unclean. The first four enactments 
declare what animals may and may not be eaten, 
whether (1) beasts of the earth (2-8), or (2) fishes 
(9-12), or (3) birds (13-20), or (4) creeping things 
with wings. ‘The next four are intended to guard 
against pollution by contact with the carcase of 
any of these aniinals; (5) vv. 24-26; (6) vv. 27, 
28; (7) vv. 29-38; (8) vv. 39,40. ‘The ninth and 
tenth specify the last class of animals which are 
unclean for food, (9) vv. 41, 42, and forbid any 
other kind of pollution by means of them, (10) vv. 
43-45. Vv. 46 and 47 are merely a concluding 
summary. 

2. Ch. xii. Women's purification in childbed. 
The whole of this chapter, according to Bertheau, 
constitutes the first law of this decalogue. ‘The 
remaininy nine are to be found in the next chapter, 
which treats of the signs of leprosy in man and in 
garments. (2) vv. 1-8; (3) vv. 9-17; (+) vv. 18-23; 
(5) vv. 24-28; (6) vv. 29-37; (7) vv. 38, 39; 
(8) wy. 40-41; (9) wv. 42-46; (10) wv. 47-59. 
This arrangement of the several sections is not alto- 
gether free from objection; but it is certainly 
supported by the characteristic mode in which each 
section opens. ‘Thus, for instance, ch. xii. 2 


begins with YYW] TTD : ch. xiii. 2, with 
PITTS OTN, ver. 9, AA YD AVI Y23, 


and so on, the same order "being always observed. 


the subst. being placed first, then YD, and then the 
verb, except only in ver. 42, where the subst. is 
placed after the verb. 

3. Ch. xiv. 1-32. “The law of the leper in 
the day of his cleansing,’ ¢. e. the law which the 
priest is to observe in purifying the leper. The 
priest is mentioned in ten verses, each of which 
begins one of the ten sections of this law: vv. 3, 
4, 5, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 19, 20. In each instance 


the word }7TD57 is preceded by ) consecut. with 
the perfect. It is true that in ver. 3, and also in 


ver. 14, the word JiJDr7J occurs twice; but in both 
verses there is MS. authority, as well as that of 
the Vulg. and Arab. versions for the absence of the 
second. Verses 21-32 may be regarded as a sup- 
plemental provision in cases where the leper is too 
poor to bring the required offering. 

4. Ch. xiv. 33-57. The leprosy in a house. 
It is not so easy here to trace the arrangement no- 
ticed in so many other Jaws. ‘There are no charac- 
teristic words or phrases to guide us. Bertheaun’s 
division is as follows: (1) vv. 34, 35; (2) vv. 36, 
37; (3) ver. 38; (4) ver. 39; (5) ver. 40; (6) vv. 
41, 42: (7) wy. 43-45. Then as usual follows a 
short summary which closes the statute concerning 
leprosy, vv. 54-57. 

5. Ch. xv. 1-15. 6. Ch. xv. 16-31. The law 
of uncleanness by issue, ctc., in two decalocues. 
The division is clearly marked, as Bertheau ob- 
serves, by the form of cleansing, which is so exactly 
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similar in the two principal cases, and which closes 
each series, (1) vv. 18-15; (2) vv. 28-30. We 
again give his arrangement, though we do’ not 
profess to regard it as in all respects satisfactory. 

6. (1) vv. 2, 3; (2) ver. 4; (3) ver. 5; (4) ver 
6; (5) ver. 7; (6) ver. 8; (7) ver. 9; (8) ver. 10; 
(9) vv. 11, 12;-— these Bertheau considers as one 
enactinent, because it is another way of saying that 
either the man or thing which the unclean person 
touches is unclean; but on the same principle vv. 
4.and 5 might just as well form one enactment — 
(10) wv. 18-15. 

7. (1) ver. 16; (2) ver. 17; (3) ver. 18; (4) ver. 
19; (5) ver. 20; (6) ver. 21; (7) ver. 22; (8) ver. 
23; (9) ver. 24; (10) vv. 28-30. In order to 
complete this arrangement, he considers verses 
25-27 as a kind of supplementary enactment pro- 
vided for an irregular uncleanness, leaving it as 
quite uncertain however whether this was a later 
addition or not. Verses 32 and 33 forin merely 
the same general conclusion which we have had 
before in xiv. 54-57. 

The last decalogue of the second group of seven 
decalogues is to be found in ch. xvi., which treats 
of the creat Day of Atonement. The Law itself is 
contained in vv. 1-28. The remaining verses, 
29-34, consist of an exhortation to its careful ob- 
servance. In the act of atonement three persons 
are concerned. The high-priest —in this instance 
Aaron; the man who leads away the goat for Azazel 
into the wilderness; and he who burns the skin, 
flesh, and dung of the bullock and goat of the 
sin-offering without the camp. The two last have 
special purifications assigned them; the first be- 
cause he has touched the goat laden with the 
guilt of Israel; the last because he has come in 
contact with the sin-offering. The 9th and 10th 
enactments prescribe what these purifications are, 
each of them concluding with the same formula: 


rrr ON Nia. Ya YONTS), and hence 


distinguished from each other. ‘The duties of Aaron 
consequently ought, if the division into decads is 
correct, to be comprised in eight enactments. Now 
the name of Aaron is repeated eight times, and in 


six of these it is preceded by the perfect with 
consecut. as we observed was the case before when 
‘the priest '' was the prominent figure. Accord- 
ing to this then the decalogue will ‘stand thus: — 
(1) ver. 2, Aaron not to enter the Holy Place at 
all times; (2) vv. 3-5, With what sacrifices and in 
what dress Aaron is to enter the Holy Place; (3) 
vy. 6, 7, Aaron to offer the bullock for himself, and 
to set the two coats before Jehovah; (4) [ver. 8,] 
Aaron to cast lots on the two goats; (5) vv. 9, 10, 
Aaron to offer the goat on which the Jot falls for 
Jehovah, and to send away the goat for Azazel into 
the wilderness; (6) vv. 11-19, Aaron to sprinkle the 
blood both of the bullock and of the goat to make 
atonement for himself, for his house, and for the 
whole congregation, as also to purify the altar of 
incense with the blood; (7) vv. 20-22, Aaron to 
Jay his hands on the living goat, and confess over 
it all the sins of the children of Israel; (8) vv. 
23-25, Aaron after this to take off his linen gar- 
ments, bathe himself and put on his priestly gar- 
ments, and then offer his burnt-offering and that 
of the congregation; (9) ver. 26, The man by 
whom the goat is sent into the wilderness to 
purify himself: (10) vv. 27, 28, What is to be 
done by him who burns the sin-offering without 
the camp. 
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We have now reached the great central point of 
the book. All going before was but a preparation 
for this. Two great truths have been established : 
first, that God can only be approached by means of 
appointed sacrifices; next, that man in nature and 
life is full of pollution, which must be cleansed. 
And now a third is taught, namely, that not by 
several cleansings for several sins and pollutions 
ean guilt be put away. The several acts of sin 
are but so many manifestations of the sinful nature. 
For this, therefore, also must atonement be made; 
one solemn act, which shall cover all transgressions, 
and turn away God's righteous displeasure from 
Israel. 

IV. Ce. xvii.-xx. And now Israel is reminded 
that it is the holy nation. The great atonement 
offered, it is to enter upon a new life. It is a 
separate nation, sanctified and set apart for the 
service of God. It may not therefore do after 
the abominations of the heathen by whom it is 
surrounded. Here consequently we find those laws 
and ordinances which especially distinguish the 
nation of Israel from all other nations of the 
earth. 

Here again we may trace, as before, a group of 
seven decalogues. Hut the several decalogues are 
not so clearly marked; nor are the characteristic 
phrases and the introductions and conclusions 80 
common. In ch. xviii. there are twenty enact- 
ments, and in ch. xix. thirty. In ch. xvii., on 
the other hand, there are only six, and in ch. xx. 
there are fourteen. As it is quite manifest that the 
enactments in ch. xviii. are entirely separated by 
a fresh introduction from those in ch. xvii., Ber- 
theau, in order to- preserve the usual arrangement 
of the laws in decalogues, would transpose this 
chapter, and place it after ch. xix. He ob- 
serves, that the laws in ch. xvii., and those in 
ch. xx. 1-9, are akin to one another, and may 
very well constitute a single decalogue; and, what 
is of more importance, that the words in xviii. 1-5 
form the natural introduction to this whole group 
of laws: “And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, 
Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto 
them, I am Jehovah your God. After the doings 
of the land of Egypt, wherein ye dwelt, shall ye 
not do: and after the doings of the land of Canaan, 
whither I bring you, shall ye not do: neither shall 
ye walk in their ordinances,” etc. 

There is, however, a point of connection be- 
tween ce. xvii. and xviii. which must not be over- 
looked, and which seems to indicate that their posi- 
tion in our present text is the right one. All the 
six enactments in ch. xvii. (vv. 3-5, vv. 6, 7, Vv. 
8, 9, vv. 10-12, vv. 13, 14, ver. 15) bear upon the 
nature and meaning of the sacrifice to Jehovah as 
compared with the sacrifices offered to false gods. 
It would seem too that it was necessary to guard 
against any license to idvlatrous practices, which 


@ The interpretation of ver. 18 has of late been the 
subject of 80 much discussion, that we may perhaps 
be permitted to say a word upon it, even in a work 
which excludes all dogmatic controversy. The ren- 
dering of the English Version is supported by a whole 
catena of authorities of the first rank, as may be 
seen by reference to Dr. M'Caul’s pamphlet, The An- 
cient Interpretation of Leviticus XVIIL. 18, &. We 
may further remark, that the whole controversy, 80 
far as the Scriptural question is concerned, might 
have been avoided if the Church had but acted in the 
spirit of Luther's golden words: “ Ad rem veniamus 
et dicamus Mosem esse mortuum, vixissze autem pop- 
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might possibly be drawn from the sending of the 
goat for Azazel into the wilderness [ATONEMENT, 
Day oF], especially perhaps againet the Egyptian 
custom of appeasing the vil Spirit of the wilder- 
negs and averting his malice (Hengetenberg, -Mose 
u. Agypten, p. 178; Movers, Phonizier, i. 369). 
To this there may be an allusion in ver. 7. Per- 
haps however it is better and more simple to 
reyard the enactments in these two chapters (with 
Bunsen, Bibelwerk, 2te Abth., lte Th. p. 245) as 
directed against two prevalent heathen practices, 
the eating of blood and fornication. It is remark- 
able, as showing how intimately moral and ritual 
observances were blended together in the Jewish 
mind, that abstinence “from blood and things 
strangled, and fornication,’’ was laid down by the 
Apostles as the only condition of communion to be 
required of Gentile converts to Christianity. Betare 
we quit this chapter one observation may be made. 
The rendering of the A. V. in ver. 11, “for it ia 
the blood that maketh an atonement for the soul,” 
should be “for it is the blood that maketh an atone- 
ment by means of the life.’ This is important. 
It is not blood merely as such, but blood as having 
in it the principle of life that God accepts in sacri- 
fice. For by thus giving vicariously the life of the 
dumb animal, the sinner confesses that his own life 
is forfeit. 

In ch. xviii., after the introduction to which 
we have already alluded, vv. 1-5,-—and in which 
God claims obedience on the double ground that 
He is Israel's God, and that to keep his com- 
mandments is life (ver. 5),— there follow twenty 
enactments concerning unlawful marriayes and un- 
natural lusts. The first ten are contained one in 
each verse, vv. 6-15. ‘The next ten range themselves 
in like manner with the verses, except that vv. 17 
and 23 contain each two.4 Of the twenty the first 
fourteen are alike in form, as well as in the repeated 
man RO TMP. 

Ch. xix. Three decalogues, introduced by the 
words, “ Ye shall be holy, for I Jehovah your God 
am holy,’ and ending with, “ Ye shall oliserve all 
ny statutes, and all my judgments, and do them. 
I am Jehovah.” The laws here are of a very 
mixed character, and many of them a repetition 
merely of previous laws. Of the three decalozues, 
the first is comprised in vv. 3-13, and may be thus 
distributed: (1) ver. 3, to honor father and mother; 
(2) ver. 3, to keep the Sabbath; (3) ver. 4, not to 
turn to idole; (4) ver. 4, not to make molten gods 
(these two enactments being separated on the same 
principle as the first and second commandments of 
the Great Decalogue or Two Tables); (5) vv. 5-8 
of thank-offerings: (6) vv. 9, 10, of gleaning: (7) 
ver. 11, not to steal or lie; (8) ver. 12, not. to swear 
falsely; (9) ver. 13, not to defraud one’ s neighbor; 
(10) ver. 13, the wages of him that is hired, ete.> 





ulo Judaico, neo obligari nos legibus illius. Idee 
quidquid ex Mose ut legislatore nisi idem ex legibus 
nostris, ¢. g. paturalibus et politicis probetur, non ad- 
mittamus, nec confundamus totius orbis politias.” — 
Briefe, De Wette's edit. iv. 805. 

b It is not a little remarkable that six of these 
enactments should only be repetitions, for the most 
part in a shorter form, of commandments contained 
in the Two Tables. This can only be accounted for 
by remembering the great object of this section, which 
is to remind Israel that it is a separate nation, it 
laws being expressly framed to be a fence and a hedge 
about it, keeplug it from profane contact with Une 
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The next decalocue, wv. 14-25, Bertheau ar- 
' fanges thus: ver. 14, ver. 15, ver. 15a, ver. 166, 
ver. 17, ver. 18, ver. 19, ver. 196, vv. 20-22. 
w. 23-25. We object, however, to making the 
words in 19a, « Ye shall keep my statutes,” a 
separate enactment. There is no reason for this. 
A much better plan would be to consider ver. 17 
as consisting of two enactments, which is manifestly 
the case. 


The third decalngue may be thus distributed: — 
ver. 2a, ver. 266, ver. 27, ver. 28, ver. 29, ver. 30, 
ver. 31, ver. 32, ver. 33, ver. 34, vv. 35, 36. 

We have thus found five decalogues in this 
group. Lertheau completes the number seven by 
transposing, as we have seen, ch. xvii., and placing 
it immediately before ch. xx. He also transfers 
wor. 27 of ch. xx. to what he considers its proper 
place, namely, after ver. 6. It must be confessed 
that the enactment in ver. 27 stands very awkwardly 
at the end of the chapter, completely isulated as 
it is from all other enactments: for vv. 22-26 are 
the natural conclusion to this whole section. But 
admitting this, another difficulty remains, that ac- 
cording to him the 7th decalogue begins at ver. 
10, and another transposition is necessary, so that 
wv. 7, 8, inay stand after ver. 9, and so conclude 
the preceding series of ten enactments. It is better 
perhaps to abandon the search for complete sym- 
metry than to adopt a method so violent in order 
to obtain it. 

It should be observed that ch. xviii. 6-23 and 
ch. xx. 10-21 stand in this relation to one an- 
other; that the latter declares the penalties attached 
to the transyression of many of the commandments 
given in the former. But though we may not be 
able to trace seven decalogues, in accordance with 
the theory of which we have been speaking, in 
ce. xvii-xx. there can be no doubt that they 
form a distinct section of themselves, of which xx. 
22-2¢ is the proper conclusion. 

Like the other sections it has some characteristic 
expressions: (a.) ‘‘ Ye shall keep my judgments 
and my statutes” (“)2TT, OEE), occurs 
xviii. 4, 5, 26, xix. 37, xx. 8, 22, but is not met 
with either in the preceding or the following chap- 
ters. (6.) The constantly recurring phrases, “I 
am Jehovah ;°’ “I am Jehovah your God;’’ “ Be 
ye holy, for I am holy;’? “I am Jehovah which 
hallow you.” In the earlier sections this phrase- 
ology is only found in Lev. xi. 44, 45, and Ex. 
xxxi. 13. In the section which follows (xxi.-xxv.) 
it is much more common, this section being in a 
great measure a continuation of the preceding. 

V. We come_now to the last group of decalogues 
— that contained in ce. xxi.-xxvi. 2. The sub- 
jects comprised in these enactments are — First, the 
personal purity of the priests. ‘They may not de- 
file themselves for the dead; their wives and daugh- 
ters must be pure, and they themselves must be 
free from all personal blemish (ch. xxi.). Next, 
the eating of the holy things is permitted only to 
priests who are free from all uncleanness: they and 
their household only may eat them (xxii. 1-16). 
Thirdly, the offerings of Israel are to be pure and 
without blemish (xxii. 17-33). The fourth series 
provides for the due celebration of the great festi- 


heathen. Bunsen divides chapter xix. Into two tables 
ef ten commandments each, and one of five. (See his 
&.beleverk.) 
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vals when priests and people were to be gathered 
together before Jehovah in holy convocation. 

Up to this point we trace system and purpose in 
the order of the legislation. Thus, for instance, 
cc. xi.-xvi. treats of external purity; cc. xvii.-xx., 
of moral purity; ce. xxi.-xxiii. of the holinces 
of the priests, and their duties with regard to 
holy things: the whole concluding with provis- 
ions for the solemn feasts on which all Israel ap- 
peared before Jehovah. We will again briefly in- 
dicate Bertheau's groups, and then uppend some 
general observations on the section. 

1. Ch. xxi. Ten laws, as follows: (1) ver. 
1-3; (2) ver. 4; (3) vv. 5,6: (4) vv. 7,8; (5) ver. 
9; (6) wv. 10, 11; (7) ver. 12; (8) wv. 13, 14: (9) 
vv. 17-21; (10) vv. 22, 23. The first five laws 
concern all the priests, the sixth to the eighth the 
high-priest ; the ninth and tenth the effects of bod- 
ily blemish in particular cases. 

2. Ch. xxii. 1-16. (1) ver. 2; (2) vee. 3; (3) 
wer. 4; (4) ww. 4-7; (5) wv. 8.9; (6) ver. 103 (7) 
ver. 11; (8) ver. 12; (9) ver. 13; (10) wv. 14-16. 

3. Ch. xxii. 17-33. (1) vv. 18-20: (2) ver. 
21; (3) ver. 22; (4) ver. 23; (5) ver. 24; (6) ver. 
25; (7) ver. 27; (8) ver. 28; (9) ver. 29; (10) ver. 
30; and a general conclusion in wv. 31-33. 

4. Ch. xxiii. (1) ver. 3; (2) vv. 5-7: (3) ver. 
8: (4) vv. 9-14: (5) vv. 15-21; (6) ver. 22; (7) vv. 
24, 25; (8) wv. 27-32; (9) vv. 34, 35; (10) ver. 36: 
vy. 37, 38 contain the conclusion or general sum- 
ming up of the decalogue. On the remainder of 
the chapter, as well as ch. xxiv., see below. 

5. Ch. xxv. 1-22. (1) ver. 2; (2) wv. 3, 4; 
(3) ver. 5; (4) ver. 6; (5) wv. 8-10; (6) wv. 11, 
12; (7) ver. 13; (8) ver. 14; (9) ver. 15; (10) 
ver. 16: with a concluding formula in vv. 18-22. 

6. Ch. xxv. 23-38. (1) wv. 23, 24: (2) ver. 
25; (3) wv. 26, 27; (4) ver. 28; (5) ver. 2); (6) 
ver. 30; (7) ver. 31; (8) vv. 32, 33; (9) ver. 34; (10) 
vv. 35-37: the conclusion to the whole in ver. 38, 

7. Co. xxv. 39—-xxvi. 2 (1) ver. 39; (2) wv. 
40-42; (3) ver. 43; (4) vv. 44, 45; (5) ver. 46; (6) 
vv. 47-49; (7) ver. 50; (8) vv. 51, 52; (9) ver. 53; 
(10) ver. 54. 

It will be observed that the above arrancement 
is only completed by omitting the latter part of 
ch. xxiii. and the whole of ch. xxiv. But it is 
clear that ch. xxiii. 39-44 is a later addition, 
containing further instructions respecting the Feast 
vf Tabernacles. Ver. 39, as compared with ver. 
34, shows that the same feast is referred to; whilst 
vv. 37, 38, are no less manifestly the original 
conclusion of the luws respecting the feasts which 
are enumerated inthe previous part of the chapter. 
Ch. xxiv., again, has a peculiar character of its 
own. First, we have a command concerning the oil 
to be used in the lamps belonging to the Taber- 
nacle, which is only a repetition of an enactment 
aiready given in Ex. xxvii. 20, 21, which seems to 
be its natural place. Then follow directions about 
the shew-bread. These do not occur previously. 
In Ex. the shew-bread is spoken of always as a 
matter of course, concerning which no regulations 
are necessary (comp. Ex. xxv. 30, xxxv. 13, xxxix. 
36). Lastly, come certain enactments arising out 
of an historical occurrence. The son of an Egyp- 
tian father by an Israelitish woman blasphemes the 
name of Jehovah, and Moses is commanded to stone 
him in consequence: and this circumstance is the 
occasion of the following laws being given: (1.) 
That a blasphemer, whether Israelite or stranger, 
is to be stoned (comp. Ex. xxii. 28). (2.) That he 
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that kills any man shall surely be put to death 
(comp. Ex. xxi 12-27). (3.) That he that kills a 
beast shall make it good (not found where we might 
have expected it, in the series of laws Ex. xxi. 28- 
xxii. 16). (4.) ‘That if a man cause a blemish in 
his neighbor he shall be requited ‘in like manner 
(comp. Ix. xxi. 22-25). (5.) We have then a repe- 
tition in an inverse order of vv. 17, 18; and (6.) 
the injunction that there shall be one law for the 
stranger and the Israelite. Finally, a brief notice 
of the infliction of the punishment in the case of 
the son of Shelomith, who blasphemed. Not an- 
other instance is to be found in the whole collection 
in which any historical circumstance is made the 
occasion of enacting a law. Then again the laws 
(2), (3), (4), (5), are mostly repetitions of existing 
laws, and seem here to have no connection with the 
event to which they are referred. Either therefore 
some other circumstances took place at the same 
time with which we are not acquainted, or these 
isolated laws, detached from their proper connection, 
Were grouped together here, in obedience perhaps 
to some traditional association. se ’ 

VI. The seven decalogues are now fitly closed 
by words of promise and threat — promise of larg- 
est. richest blessing to those that hearken unto and 
do these commandments; threats of utter destruc- 
tion to those that break the covenant of their God. 
Thus the second great division of the Law closes 
like the first, except that the first part, or Bcok of 
the Covenant, ends (Iox. xxiii. 20-33) with promises 
of blessing only. There nothing is said of the 
judgments which are to follow trangression, because 
as yet the Covenant had not been made. But when 
once the nation had freely entered into that cove- 
nant, they bound themselves to accept its sanctions, 
its penalties, as well as its rewards. And we cannot 
wonder if in these sanctions the punishment of 
transgression holds a larger place than the rewards 
of obedience. lor already was it but too plain that 
“Israel would not obey.’’ From the first they 
were a stiffnecked and rebellious race, and from the 
first the doom of disobedience hung like some fiery 
sword above their heads. 


VII. The legislation is evidently completed in 
the last words of the preceding chapter, ‘ These 
are the statutes and judgements and laws which Je- 
hovah made between ITim and the children of Israel 
in Mount Sinai by the hand of Moses.” Ch. 
xxvil. is a later appendix, again however closed by 
a similar formula, which at least shows that the 
transcriber considered it to be an integral part of 
the original Mosaic legislation, though he might be 
at a loss to assign it its place. Bertheau classes 
it with the other less regularly grouped laws at the 
beginning of the book of Numbers. He treats the 
section Lev. xxvil—Num. x. 10 ag a series of sup- 
plements to the Sinaitic legislation. 


Integrity. — This is very generally admitted. 
Those critics even who are in favor of different doc- 
uments inthe Pentateuch assign nearly the whole 
of this hook to one writer, the Elohist, or author of 
the original document. According to Knobel the 
only portions which are not to be referred to the 
Elohist are — Moses’ rebuke of Aaron because the 
goat of the sin-offering had been burnt (x. 16-20): 
the group of laws in cc. xvii.-xx.; certain addi- 
tional enactments respecting the Sabbath and the 
Feasts of Weeks and of Tabernacles (xxiii., part 


of ver. 2, from mary STW, and ver. 3, vv. 18, 
19, 22, 39-44); the punishments ordained for blas- 
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phemy, murder, ete. (xxiv. 10-23); the directicrs 
respecting the Sabbatical year (xxv. 18-22), and tze 
promises and warnings contained in ch. xxvi. 
With regard to the section cc. xvii.-xx., he 
does not consider the whole of it to have been bor- 
rowed from the same sources. Ch. xvii. be be 
lieves was introduced here by the Jehovist from 
some ancient document, whilst he admits neverthe- 
less that it contains certain Elohistic forms of ex- 


pression, as “Pe bd, “all flesh,” ver. 14: 5, 
“soul '* (in the sense of “ person **), vv. 10-12, 15; 


TPT, “beast,” ver. 13; I , “offering,” ver. 


4; FWD TID, « a sweet savor,’ ver. Gr “a 
statute for ever,’ and * after your generations,” ver. 
7. But it cannot be from the Elohist, he argue, 
because (a) he would have placed it after ch. sii. 
or at least after ch. xv.; (4) he would not have 
repeated the prohibition of blood, etc., which he 
had already given; (c) he would have taken a more 
favorable view of his nation than that implied in 
ver. 7; and lastly (¢/) the phraseology has some- 
thing of the coloring of cc. xviii.-xx. and xxvi., 
which are certainly not Elohistic. Such reasons 
are too transparently unsatisfactory to need serious 
discussion. He observes further, that the chapter 
is not altogether Mozaic. The first enactment (vv. 
1-7) does indeed apply only to Israelites, and holds 
good therefore for the time of Moses. But the re 
maining three contemplate the case of strangers 
living aniongst the people, and have a reference to 
all time. 

('c. xviii.-xx., though it hae a Jechovistice color- 
ing, cannot have been originally from the Jehovist. 
The following peculiarities of language, which are 
worthy of notice, aceording to Knobel (/-r0d. wad 
Leviticus erklart, in Kurzg. ereg. Handb. 1837) 
forbid such a supposition, the more so as ther 


occur nowhere else in the O. T.: VST, “lie 
down to” and * gender,’’ xviii. 23, xix. 19, xx. 16; 


Yan, 93, xx. 12; O75 


I. a) 
“gather,” xix. 9, xxii. 22; dg aay “ grape,” xix. 


“confusion,” xviii. 


10; aie yi >» ‘near kinswomen,” xviii. 17; 
HYD, « scourged,” xix. 20; 1k” Bm, «free, 


ibid.; AAD Yryp, « print marks,” xix. 28; 
NYT, “vomit,” in the metaphorical sense, xviii. 
25, 28, xx. 22; Toy, ss uncircumcised,’’ as ap- 


plied to fruit-trees, xix. 23; and AT, “born,” 
xviii. 9, 11, as well as the Egyptian word (for such 


it probably is) TIU DU", « garment of divers sorts.” 
which, however, does occur once beside in Deut. 
xxii. 11. 

According to Bunsen, ch. xix. is a genuine 
part of the Mosaic legislation, given however in its 
original form not on Sinai, but on the east side of 
the Jordan; whilst the general arrangement of the 
Mosaic laws may perhaps be ag late as the time of 
the judges. He regards it as a very ancient doce- 
ment, based on the Two Tables, of which. and et 
pecially of the first, it is in fact an exter-sion. and 
consisting of two decalogues and one pentad of laws. 
Certain expressions in it he considers imply that 
the people were already scttled in the land (vv. 4, 
10, 138, 15), while on the other hand ver. 23 sup- 
poses a future occupation of the land. Hence he 
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concludes that the revision of this document by the 
transcribers was incomplete: whereas all the pas- 
saves may fairly be interpreted as looking forward 
to a future settlement in Canaan. The great sim- 
plicity and lofty noral character of this section com- 
pel us, says Bunsen, to refer it at least to the earlier 
time of the judvesa, if not to that of Joshua himself. 


We must not quit this book without a word on 
what may be called its spiritual meaning. That 
so elaborate a ritual looked beyond itself we cannot 
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iii.); Chr. Wordsworth, Fire Books of Moses, % 
ed. 1865 (Holy Bible with Notes, vol. i). 

Special treatises on subjects of the book: Hot 
tinger, Jurts Hebd. leyes, 1655; Spencer, De leyibus 
Heb. rit., 1685; Bertheau, Die sieben Gruppen 
AMfos. Gesetze, 1840. On Sacrifice: Outram, De 
Sucrificts, 1677; Saubert, De Sucrificiis Veterum, 
1699; Sykes, Nature, Design, and Origin of Sac 
rifices, 1748; Davison, Jnquiry into the Origin of 
Sucrifice, 1825; Faber, Origin of Sacrifices, 1827; 


doubt. It was a prophecy of things to come; a Bihr, Syub. des Mos, Cultus, 1837-39; Scholl, Up- 
shadow whereof the substance was Christ and his |/¢7cen der Alven, insbes. der Juden (in the Stud, 


kingdom. We may not always be able to say what 
the exact relation is between the type and the anti- 
type. Of many things we may be sure that they 
belonged only to the nation to whoin they were 
given, containing no prophetic significance, but 
serving as witnesses and signs to them of God's 
covenant of grace. We may hesitate to pronounce 
with Jerome that * every sacritice, nay almost every 
syllable —the garments of Aaron and the whole 
Levitical system — breathe of heavenly mysteries."* ¢ 
But we cannot read the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
not acknowledye that the Levitical priests served 
the pattern and type of heavenly things ’’ — that 
the sacrifices of the Law pointed to and found their 
interpretation in the Lamb of God — that the or- 
dinances of outward purification signified the true 
- inner cleansing of the heart and conscience from 
dead works to serve the living God. One idea 
moreover penetrates the whole of this vast and bur- 
densome ceremonial, and gives it a real glory even 
apart from any prophetic significance. Holiness is 
its end. Holiness is its character. The tabernacle 
is holy — the vessels are holy — the offerings ® are 
most holy unto Jehovah — the garments of the 
priests are holy.¢ All who approach Him whose 
name is “ Holy,” whether priests ¢ who minister 
unto Him, or people who worship Him, must them- 
selves be holy.e It would seem as if, amid the camp 
and dwellinys of Israel, was ever to be heard an echo 
of that solemn strain which fills the courts above, 
where the seraphim cry one unto another, Holy, 
Holy, Holy./ 

Other questions connected with this book, such 
as its authorship, its probable age in its present 
form, and the relation of the laws contained in it 
to those, either supplementary or apparently con- 
tradictory, found in other parts of the Pentateuch, 
will best be discussed in another article, where op- 
portunity will be given for a comprehensive view of 
the Mosaic leyislation as a whole. [VENTATEUCH.] 

J.J.58. P. 

* Recent exegetical commentaries: Cahen, La 
Bible, traduct. nouv., etc. (vols. i-iii., Gen., Ex., 
Lev., 1831-32); Baumgarten -Crusius, Theol. 
Com, zum Pent., 1843; Bonar, Com. on the Book 
of Lev., 1851; Bush, Notes on Lev., New York, 
1852; Knobel, £2. u. Lev. erklart, 1857 (F reget. 
Hundb, xii.) ; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, lter Theil, dis 
Gresetz, 1858; Keil, Lev., Num., u. Deut., 1862 
(Keil u. Delitzsch, Bibl. Com. Qter Band): 
Wogue, Lévitique, 1864 (Le Pentateuque, tom. 


@ “In promptu est Leviticus liber in quo singula 
eacrificia, immo singule pene syllabs et vestes Aaron 
et totus ordo Leviticus spirunt calestia sacramenta ” 
(Ieron. Ep ad Paulin.). 

» ii. 3, 10; vi. 17. 25, 29; vil.1, 6; x.12,17; xiv. 


e xvi 4. d xxi. 6-8, 15. 
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Jern, Riehm, 


der evany. Geistl. Wirtemb. Bd. i., ii, iv., v.); Tho- 
luck, Opfer- u. Priesterbegriff un A. u. N. Test. 
(App. to Com. on Eqist. to Heb.); Kurtz, Das Aloe. 
Opfer, 1842; Thalhofer, Die unblut. Opfer des 
Sfus. Cultus, 1848; Hengstenberg, Die Op/fer der 
heiligen Schrift, 1852; Neumann, Sucra V. 7. 
salutarta, 1854; Ueber Siindopfern u. Schuldope 
Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1854, Rinck 
(ibid.), 1855; Oehler, Opfercultus des A. 7. (Herz- 
og's Aeal-Encykl.); Hofmann, Das Opfer (Schrift- 
bewets, ii. 1, p. L14), Dus gesetzliche Opfer (ibid., 
p- 270); Kurtz, Alttest. Opfercultus, 182, Eng. 
trans., Sacrificial Worship of the Old Test., 
Edin. 1863; Od0ehler, Versihnungstag (Herzog's 
Real- Encykl. Suppl. Bd. iii.). On ceremonial 
purity: Lisco, Vas Ceremontulgesetz des A. T', 
1842; Sommer, Hein u. Unrein, 1846 (Bl Adb- 
handl, i.); Leyrer, arts. Reinigunyen and Speise- 
gesetze (Herzoy'’s Real-kneykl.). On sacred sea- 
sons: Wolde, De anno Hebr. jubileo, 1837; Hup- . 
field, De primit. et vera temp. feat. et feriat. apud 
Heb. ratione, 1852; De anno Sub, et Jobelet ra- 
teune, 1858; Bachmann, Die Festyeselze des Pent., 
1858; Oebler, Subbath u. Jobeljahr (Herzog's Real 
Encykl.). Ou the seape-soat: Hengstenberg, Die 
Bucher Moses u. kyypten, 1841 (translated by 
Robbins); Vaihinger, Azazel (Herzog’s Meal-En- 
cykl.). On tithes: Selden, De Decimis (Works, 
1726); Hottinger, Ve Decimis Judeorum, 1713; 
Leyrer, Zehnten bei den Hebr. (Herzog’s Keal-En- 
cykl.). On the marriage relation: Selden, Uzxor 
HMebr. 1646 (Works, 1726); Michaelis, }on den 
Khegesetzen Mousis, 1755; Dwight, Zhe Hebrew 
Wise, Boston, 1836; Riietschi, Lhe bet den Hebri 
(Herzog's Real-Encykl.). On slavery: Mielziner, 
Die Verhaltusse der Sklaven bet dean alten Hebr. 
1859; Oecehler, Skluceret bea den Hebr. (terzog's 
Real-Encyki.). T.J3.C. 
* LEWD, as used in Acts xvii. 5, signifies 
“wicked,” “ unprincipled ” (woynpol). The word 
is of Anglo-Saxon origin (d4dde, people), and was 
employed to denote the common people, the laity, 
in distinction from the clergy. Though meaning at 
first no more than “ Jay " or “ unlearned *’ (comp. 
John vii. 49), it came at length to signify  sin- 
ful,” “ wicked.’ See Trench's Glossary of*English 
Words, p. 110 f. (Amer. ed.). Its present restricted 
meaning is later than the date of the A. V. * Lewd- 
ness "’ (see Acts xviii. 14) has passed in like man- 
ner frow a wider to a narrower sense. H. 


* LEWDNESS. [Lewo.] 


e vi. 18,27; wii. 21; x. 8, 10; xi. 43, 45; xv. Sl 
(xviii.) 21; xax.2; xx. 7, 26. 

J In ce. xviii-xxv. observe the phrase, “I am 
Jehovah,” "J ami Jehovah your God.” Latter part 
of xxv. and xxvi. somewhat changed, but recurring 
in xxvi. The reason given for this holineas, 1 am 
holy,’’ xi. 44, &c., xix. 2, xx. 7, 2 
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LIB’ANUS (6 AfBavos), the Greek form of 
the name LEBANON (1 Eade. iv. 48, v. 55; 2 Esdr. 
xv. 20; Jud. i. 7; Ecclus. xxiv. 13, 1.12). ANtTI- 
LIBANUS (’AyriAlBavos) occurs only in Jud. i. 7. 


LIBERTINES (A:Beprivo:: Libertini). This 
word occurs once only in the N. T. In Acts vi. 9, we 
find the opponents of Stephen's preaching described 
as tives Tay ex THs cuvayeryins THs Aeyouerns 
A:Beprivwy, kal Kupnvalwy wal 'AdrAckavipéwy al 
Tay amd Kidixias xal"Agias. The question is, 
who were these ‘* Libertines,’’ and in what relation 
did they stand to the others who are mentioned 
with them? The structure of the passage leaves 
it doubtful how many synagogues are implied in it. 
Some (Calvin, Beza, Bengel) have taken it as if 
there were but one synagogue, including men from 
all the different cities that are named. Winer (NV. 
T. Gramm. p. 179), on grammatical grounds, takes 
the repetition of the article as indicating a fresh 
group, and finds accordingly two synagogues, one 
including Libertines, Cyrenians, Alexandrians; the 
other those of Cilicia and Asia. Meyer (ad loc.) 
thinks it unlikely that out of the 480 synagovues 
at Jerusalem (the number given by rabbinic writ- 
ers, Mevill. f. 73, 4; Ketub. f. 105, 1), there 
should have been one. or even two only, for natives 
of cities and districts in which the Jewish popula- 
tion was so numerous, @ and on that ground assiyns 
a separate synagovue to each of the proper names. 

Of the name itself there have been several expla- 
nations.° (1.) The other name being local, this also 
has been referred to a town of Libertum in the pro- 
consular province of Africa. This, it is said, would 
explain the close juxtaposition with Cyrene. Suidas 
recognizes AiBeprivo: a8 dvoua tOvous, and in the 
Council of Carthage in 411 (Mansi, vol. iv. p. 265- 
274, quoted in Wiltsch, Handbuch der kirchlich. 
Geogr. § 96), we find an Episcopus Libertinensis 
(Simon. Onomast. N. T. p. 99; and Gerdes. de 
Synag. Libert. Groning. 1736, in Winer, Realed.). 
Against this hypothesis it has been urged (1), that 
the existence of a fown Libertum, in the first cen- 
tury, is not established; and (2) that if it existed, 
it can hardly have been important enough either to 
have a synagogue at Jerusalem for the Jews be- 
longing to it, or to take precedence of Cyrene and 
Alexandria in a synagogue common to the three.¢ 

(2.) Conjectural readings have been proposed. 
A:Boorivwy (CEcumen., Beza, Clericus, Valckenaer), 
AiBbwv tav Kara Kuphyny (Schulthess, de Char. 
Sp. S. p. 162, in Meyer, ad loc.). The difficulty 
is thus removed; but every rule of textual criticism 
is against the reception of a reading unsupported by 
a single MS. or version. 

(3.) Taking the word in its received meaning as 
= freedmen, Lightfoot finds in it a description of 
natives of Palestine, who, having fallen into slavery, 
had been manumitted by Jewish masters (A2c. on 


@ In Cyrene one fourth, in Alexandria two fifths 
of the whole (Jos. Ant. xiv. 7, § 2, xiv. 10, § 1, xix. 5, 
§2; B. J. fi. 18, § 7; ©. Ap. 2, § 4). 

6b © Wieseler regurds xai before Kuypyraiwy as expli- 
cative (' namely, to wit’), and hence makes all those 
enumerated Libertines (/:bertini) and members of one 
and the sume synagogue. He thus finds evidence here 
that Paul was a libertinus, or the descendant of one, and 
acquired his Roman citizenship in that way. (See his 
Caronologie des Apost, Zeitalters, p. 63.) This construc. 
tion is forced and untenable. The distribution of the 
several patioualities (as suggested above) has its anal- 
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Acis vi. 9). In this case, however, it ie hardly 
likely that a body of men so circumstanced wuu..! 
have received a Roman name. 

(4.) Grotius and Vitringa explain the word as 
describing Italian freedmen who had become ¢.1n- 
verts to Judaism. In this case, however, the word 
‘ proselytes '’ would most probably have been used ; 
and it is at least unlikely that a body of converts 
would have had a synagogue to themselves, or that 
proselytes from Italy would have been united with 
Jews from Cyrene and Alexandria. 


(5.) The earliest explanation of the word (Chry- 
sost.) is also that which has been adopted by the 
most recent authorities (Winer, Realird. 8. v.; 
Meyer, Comm. ad loc.). The Libertini are Jews 
who, having been taken prisoners by Pompey and 
other Roman generals in the Syrian wars, had been 
reduced to slavery, and had afterwards been eman- 
cipated, and returned, permanently or for a time, 
to the country of their fathers. Of the existence of 
a large body of Jews in this position at Rome we 
have abundant evidence. Under Tiberius, the Sen- 
atus- Consultum for the suppression of Egvptian and 
Jewish mysteries led to the banishment of 4,000 
“ libertini generis '’ to Sardinia, under the pretense 
of military or police duty, but really in the hope 
that the malaria of the island might be fatal to 
them. Others were to leave Italy unless they aban- 
doned their religion (Tacit. Annal. ii. 85; comp. 
Suet. Tiber. c. 36). Josephus (Ant. xviii. 3, § 5), 
narrating the same fact, speaks of the 4,000 who 
were sent to Sardinia as Jews, and thus identities 
them with the “libertinum genus"? of Tacitus. 
Philo (Legat. ad Catum, p. 1014, C) in like manner 
says, that the greater part of the Jews of Rome 
were in the position of freedmen (aweAcvOepwOer- 
ves), and had been allowed by Augustus to settle 
in the Trans-Tiberine part of the city, and to fol- 
low their own religious customs unmolested (comp. 
Horace, Sat. i. 4, 143, i. 9, 70). The expulsioa 
from Rome took place A. D. 19; and it is an in- 
genious conjecture of Mr. Humphry’s (Cen. on 
Acts, ad loc.) that those who were thus banished 
from Italy may have found their way to Jerusalem, 
and that, as having suffered for the sake of their 
religion, they were likely to be foremost in the oppo- 
sition to a teacher like Stephen, whom they looked 
on as impugning the sacredness of all that they 
most revered. E. H. P. 


LIBNAH (7122) [whiteness, splendor}: 
[Rom.] AeByd, Aeurd, Aourd, [AoBrd, AoBrdy; 
Vat. also] Anuva, Zevva; Alex. [also] Ac Bure, 
[AaBuva,] AoBeva, AoBeva; [Sin. in Ie. xxxvii- 
8,] Aouya : Libna, Labana, Lebaa, Lobna), a city 
which lay in the southwest part of the Holy Land. 
It was taken by Joshua immediately after the rout 
of Beth-horon. ‘That eventful day was ended hy 
the capture and destruction of MAKKEDAH (Joab. 





ogy in modern Jewish customs in the East. At Jern- 
sulem, for exainple, the Jews, who are mostly of foreizga 
origin, are divided into communities more or less dis- 
tinct according to the countries from which they come, 
and they assemble for worship in different congrega- 
tions or synagogues. At Sa/+d also, in Galilee, where 
the Jews are somewhat numerous, they appropriate 
four of their synagogues to the Spanish and Arabilio 
Jews, and four to the German and Polish Jews. H. 

¢ Wiltsch gives no information beyond the fact just 
mentioned. 
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x. 28); and then the host — « Joshua, and all Is- 

rsel with him’’ — moved on to Libnah, which was 

als totally destroyed, its king and all its inhabi- 

tants (Josh. x. 29, 30, 32, 39, xii. 15). The next 
taken was Lachish. 

Libnah belonged to the district of the Shefelah, 
the maritime lowland of Judah, among the cities 
of which district it is enumerated (Josh. xv. 42), 
not in close connection with either Makkedah or 
Lachish, but in an independent group of nine 
towns, among which are Keilah, Mareshah, and 
Nezib.¢ Libnah was appropriated with its “ sub- 
urbs ’’ to the priests (Josh. xxi. 13; 1 Chr. vi. 57). 
In the reign of Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat 
it “revolted ” from Judah at the same time with 
Edom (2 K. viii. 22; 2 Chr. xxi. 10); but, beyond 
the fact of their simultaneous occurrence, there is 
bo apparent connection between the two events. 
On completing or relinquishing the siege of Lachish 
~——which of the two is not quite certain — Sen- 
nacherib laid siege to Libnah (2 K. xix. 8: Is. 
xxxvii. 8). While there he was joined by Rab- 
shakeh and the part of the army which had visited 
Jerusalem (2 K. xix. 8; Is. xxxvii. 8), and received 
the intelligence of Tirhakah’s approach; and it 
would appear that at Libnah the destruction of the 
Assyrian army took place, though the statements 
of Herodotus (ii. 141) and of Josephus (Ant. x. 1, 
§ 4) place it at Pelusium.> (See Rawlinson, Herod. 
i. 480. 

It . the native place of Hamutal, or Hamital, 
the queen of Josiah, and mother of Jehoahaz (2 K. 
xxiii. 31) and Zedekiah (xxiv. 18; Jer. lii. 1). It 
is in this connection that its name appears for the 
last time in the Bible. 


Libnah is described by Eusebius and Jerome in 
the Onomasticon (8. v. Adeva and “ Lebna ’’) merely 
as a village of the district of Eleutheropolis. Its 
site has hitherto escaped not only discovery, but, 
until lately, even conjecture. Professor Stanley 
(S. g¢ P. 207 note, 258 note), on the ground of the 
accordance of the name Libnah (white) with the 
«« Blanchegarde ”’ of the Crusaders, and of both with 
the appenrance of the place, would locate it at 
Tell es-Sufich, “a white-faced hill. .. which forms 
@ conspicuous object in the eastern part of the 
plain,’ and is situated 5 miles N.W. of Beit- 
Jibrin. But Tell es-Sufich has claims to be iden- 
tified with GATH, which are considered under that 
head in this work. Van de Velde places it with 
confidence at Ardk el-Menshiyeh, a hill about 
4 miles W. of Beit~Jibrin, on the ground of its 
being “the only site between Sumeil (Makkedah) 
and Um Lakhis (Lachish) showing an ancient for- 
tified position” (Memoir, 330; in his Syria and 
Palestine it is not named). But as neither Um 
Laklis nor Sumeil, especially the latter, are iden- 
tified with certainty, the conjecture must be left for 
further exploration. One thing must not be over- 
looked, that although Libnah is in the lists of Josh. 
xv. specified as being in the lowland, yet 3 of the 
8 towns which form its group have been actually 
identified as situated among the mountains to the 


@ The sites of these have all been discovered, not 
in the lowlan/, as they are specified, but In the moun- 
tains immediately to the south and east of Brit-Jibrin. 

b The account of Berosus, quoted by Josephus (Ant. 
x. 1, § 5), is that the destruction took place when Sen- 
macherib had reached Jerusalem, after his Egyptian 
expedition, on the first night af the siege. Hs words 
axe, Yrootpépas .. +.. eis Ta TepovvAvpa.. +++ KATG 
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immediate S. and FE. of Bett-Jibrin. — The name 
is also found in SH1IHOR-LIBNATH. G. 


LIB’‘NAH (7192): Sam. 7 35: and oo 
the LXX. [Vat.] Aeuwva; [Kom.] Alex. AcBwwa: 
Lebna), one of the stations at which the Israelites 
encamped, on their journey between the wilderness 
of Sinai and Kadesh. It was the fifth in the 
series, and lay between Rimmon-parez and Kissah 
(Num. xxxiii. 20, 21.) If e-Hudherah be Haze 
roth, then Libnah would be situated somewhere on 
the western border of the Elanitic arm of the Ked 
Sea. But no trace of the name has yet been dis- 
covered; and the only conjecture which appears to 
have been made concerning it is that it was iden- 
tical with Laban, mentioned in Deut. i. 1. The 
word in Hebrew signifies “ white,’ and in that case 
may point either to the color of the spot or tu the 
presence of white poplar (Stanley. S. g¢ P. App. 
§ 77). Count Bertou in his recent Etude, le Mont 
for, etc., 1860, endeavors to identify Libnah with 
the city of Judah noticed in the foregoing article. 
But there is little in his arguments to support this 
theory, while the position assigned to Libnah of 
Judah — in the Shefeduh or maritime district, not 
amongst the towns of “the South,’ which latter 
form a distinct division of the territory of the 
tribe, in proximity to Edom — seems of itself to be 
fatal to it. 

The reading of the Samaritan Codex and Ver- 
sion, Lebonah, is supported by the LXX., but not 
apparently by any other authority. The Targum 
Pseudojonathan on the passage plays with the 
name, according to the custom of the later Jewish 
writings: “ Libnah, a place, the boundary of which 
is a building of brickwork,” as if the name were 


T1992, Lebénah, a brick. G. 
LIBNI ("927 [white]: AoBert; [Vat M. 


-vet, exe. Ex. vi. 17:) Lobni, and once, Num. iii. 
18, Lebni). 1. The eldest son of Gershom, the 
son of Levi (Ex. vi. 17; Num. iii. 18; 1 Chr. vi. 
17, 20), and ancestor of the family of the Lin. 
NITES. 

2. [Vat. AoBeve:.] The son of Mahli, or Ma- 
hali, son of Merari (1 Chr. vi. 29), as the text at 
present stands. It is probable, however, that he is 
the same with the preceding, and that something 
has been omitted (comp. wv. 29 with 20), 42). 
(Mant, 1.) 


LIB/NITES, THE (‘22577 [patr. see 
above]: 8 AoBevl; [Vat. AoBever:] Lotmi, Leb- 
natica, se. familia), the descendants of Libni, eldest 
son of Gershom, who formed one of the chief 
branches of the great Levitical family of Gershon- 
ites (Num. iii. 21, xxvi. 58). 

LIB’YA (AiBin, AcBba: [Libyn]) occurs only 
in Acts ii. 10,° in the periphrasis “the parts of 
Libya about Cyrene * (7a pepn THs AcBuns THS 
kata Kuphyny), which obviously means the Cyre- 
naica. Similar expressions are used by Dion Cas- 
slus (AiBun 7 wep) Kuphyny, liii. 12) and Josephus 





THY TpwTnY THE WoAtopKias ViKTa BiabOeipovrat, eto. 
Professor Stanley, on tho other hand, inclines to agree 
with the Jewish tradition, which places the event in 
the pass of Beth-horon, and therefore on the road bo 
tween Libnah and Jerusalem (S. § P. 207 note). 


¢ ® The A. V. has “Libya” for MAID in Back, 
xxx, 5, and xxxvill. 5. H. 
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(4 mpbs Kuphyny A:Bin, Ant. xvi. 6, § 1), as 
noticed in the article CyRENE. The name Libya 
is applied by the Greek and Koman writers to the 
African continent, generally however excluding 
Egypt. The consideration of this and its more 
restricted uses has no place in this work. The 
Hebrews, whose geography deals with nations rather 
than countries, and, in accordance with the genius 
of Shemites, never generalizes, had no names for 
continents or other large tracts comprising several 
countries ethnologically or otherwise distinct: the 
single mention is therefore of Greek origin. Some 
account of the Lubim, or primitive Libyans, as 
well as of the Jews in the Cyrenaica, is given 
in other articles. [LuBim; CYRENE. ] 
R. S. P. 


* LIB’YYANS (esa: AlBues: Lybia), A. 
V. Dan. xi. 43, should be Luniar. H. 


LICE (053, O25, ODD, chinnim, chinnam: 
oxvipes, oxvines: sciniphes, cinifes). This word 
occurs in the A. V. only in Ex. viii. 16, 17, 18, 
and in Ps. cv. 31: both of which passages have 
reference to the third great plague of Egypt. In 
Exodus the miracle is recorded, while in the Psalm 
grateful remembrance of it is made. The Hebrew 


word 2— which, with some slizht variation, occurs | 


only in Ex. viii. 16, 17, 18, aud in Ps. ev. 31 —has 
given occasion to whole pages of discussion; some 
commentators — amongst whom may be cited Mi- 
chaelis (Suppl. s. v.), Oedmann (in Vermisch. 
Samm. i. vi. p- 80°, Rosenmiiller (Schol, in Ex. viii. 


12), Harenberg (Obs. Crit. de D°DD, in Miscell. 
Lips. Nov. vol. ii. pt. iv. p. 617), Dr. Geddes (Crit. 
Rem. Ex. viii. 17), Dr. Harris (Nat. Hist. of 
Bible), to which is to be added the authority of 
Philo (De Vit. Mos. ii. 97, ed. Mangey) and Origen 
(Hom. Tert. in Ezxod.), and indeed modern writers 
generally — suppose that gnats are the animals 
intended by the original word; while, on the other 
hand, the Jewish Rabbis, Josephus (Ant. ii. 14, § 
3), Bochart (//ieroz. iii. 457, ed. Rosenm.), Mon- 
tanus, Miinster (Crit, Sue. in Ex. viii. 12), Bryant 
(Plagues of Egypt, p- 56), and Dr. Adam Clarke 
are in favor of the translation of the A. V. The 
old versions, the Chaldee paraphrase, the Targums 
of Jonathan and Onkelos, the Syriac, the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch, the Arabic, are claimed by Bochart 
as supporting the opinion that dice are here in- 
tended. Another writer believes he can identify 
the chinnim with some worm-like creatures (per- 
haps sume kind of Sculopendride) called tarrentes, 
mentioned in Vinisauf's account of the expedition 


—_—_——— 


@ Considerable doubt has been entertained by some 
scholars as to the origin of the word. See the remarks 
of Gesenius and Fiirst. 


6 JD. But see Ges. Thes. a. v. POP 
¢ De Subd. cap. 14, fol. 107, b. 
d oxvip. Goov XAwpov Te wai teTparrepov’ and 
vig (xvi). Cwov mrnvov, duoroy xuvwme. 
(Hesych. Lez. 8. y.) 
nviy, Cwldrov, 7 yerixh Tov Kvurds. 
Kvitres, Oupara Ta weptBeBpwmeva, eat gwidia rev 
EvAodaywy, 
oxvils, Coov yAwpov re Kat TeTparrrepov’ Cwor Kwrw- 
Twdes* Cwov pixpoy fvAcdayor. 
(Phavorin. s. v.) 
® oxriyy ev ywpa. 
Phryn. (Lob.) p. 400. Plut. ii. 636, D. 


LICE 


‘of Richard I. into the Holy Land, and which by 


their bites during the night-time occasioned extreme 
pain (Harmer’s Observat. Clarke's ed. iii. 549. 
With regard to this last theory it may fairly be 
said that, as it has not a word of proof or authority 
to support it, it may at once be rejected as fanciful. 
Those who believe that the plague was one of gnats 
or mosquitoes appear to ground their opinion solely 
on the authority of the LXX., or rather on the 
interpretation of the Greek word oxvides, 38 given 
by Philo (De Vit. Mos. ii. 97) and Origen (fom. 
IT]. wn Exodum). ‘The advocates of the other 
theory, that lice are the animals meant by chinnin, 
and not gnats, base their arguments upon these 
facts: (1) because the chinnim sprang from the 
dust, whereas gnats come from the waters; (2) 
because gnats, though they may greatly irritate men 
and beasts, cannot properly be said to be “in" 
them; (3) because their name is derived from a 
root ° which signifies “to establish," or “to fix,” 
which cannot be said of gaits ; (4) because if gnats 
are intended, then the fourth plague of flies would 
be unduly anticipated; (5) because the Talmudists 
use the word chinnah in the singular number to 
mean a louse; as it is said in the J'reatise un the 
Subbuth, “ As is the man who slays a camel on 
the Sabbath, so is he who slays a louse on the 
Sabbath.’’ ¢ 


Let us examine theve arguments as briefly as 
possible. First, the LXX, has been quoted as a 
direct proof that chinnim means gnats; and cer- 
tainly in such a matter as the one before us it is 
almost impossible to exaggerate the authority of 
the translators, who dwelt in Egypt, and therefore 
must be considered good authorities on this subject. 
But is it quite clear that the Greek word they 
made use of has so limited « signification? Does 
the Greek gavip or xvi) mean a gnattd Let the 
reader, however, read carefully the passages quoted 
in the foot-notes, and he will see at once that at 
any rate there is very considerable doubt whether 
any one particular animal is denoted by the Greek 
word. In the few passages where it occurs in 
Greek authors the word seems to point in some 
instances clearly enough to the well-known pests of 
field and garden, the plant-lice or aphites. By the 
oxvly év xdépq, the proverb referred to in the note, 
is very likely meant one of those small active 
jumping insects, common under leaves and under 
the bark of trees, known to entomologists by the 
name of spring-tails (Poduride). The Greek lex- 
icographers, having the derivation of the word in 
view, generally define it to be some small worm. 
like creature that eats away wood; if they used the 


eee 

Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. ii. cap. ult.) speaks of 
oxvines, and calls them worns. Dicecorides (iii. de 
Uimo) speaks of the well-known viecid secretion on the 
leaves of plants and trees, and says that when this 
moisture is dried up, animalcules like gnats appear 
(Onpiéia xwreerwedy). In another place (v. 181) he 
calls them oxwAnxes. No doubt plant-lice are meant 
Actius (11.9) speaks of «vides, by which word he 
clearly means plant-lice, or aphides. Aristophanes 
associates the «vires (aphides) with ypires (grll-flies), 
and speaks of them as injuring the young shoots of 
the vines (Aves, p. 427). Aristotle (Hist. Aa. viii. 3, 
§ 9) speaks of a bird, woodpecker, which be terms 
xvuroAcyos. Gnats are for the most part taken on the 
wing; but the «vimes here alluded to are doubtless 
the various kinds of ants, larra, aphides, b psmida, 
coccine, oniscida, ete. étc., which are found on the 
leaves and under the bark of trees 


LICE 


term winged the winged aphis is most likely in- 
tended, and perhaps vermiculus may sometimes 
refer to the wingless individual. Because, however, 
the lexicons occasionally say that the oxviy is like 
a gnat (the “green and four-winged insect” of 
Hesychius), many commentators have come to the 
hasty conclusion that some species ef gnat is de- 
noted by the Greek term; but reseinblance by no 
means constitutes identity, and it will be seen that 
this insect, the aphis, even though it be winged, is 
far more closely allied to the winyless louse ( pedic- 
ulus) than it is to the gnat, or to any species of 
the family Culicids; for the term lice, as applied 
to the various kinds of aphides (Phytophthiria, as 
is their appropriate scientific name), is by no means 
merely one of analogy. The wingless aphis is in 
appearance somewhat similar to the pediculua ; 
and indeed a great authority, Burmeister, arranges 
the Anoplura, the order to which the pediculus 
belongs, with the Rhyncota, which contains the 
sub-order Homoptera, to which the aphides belong. 
Hence, by an appropriate transfer, the same word 
which in Arabic means pediculus is applied in one 
of its significations to the ‘thistle black with 
plant-lice.”” Every one who has observed the this- 
tlea of this country black with the peculiar species 
that infesta them can see the force of the meaning 
assigned to it in the Arabic language.2 

Again, almost all the passages where the Greek 
word occurs speak of the animal, be it what it may, 
as being injurious to plants or trees; it cannot 
therefore be applied in a restricted sense to any 
gnut (culex or simulium), for the Culicide are emi- 
nently blood-suckers, not vegetable-feeders.° 

Oedmann ( Vermisch. Sammlung. i. ch. vi.) is of 
opinion that the species of mosquito denoted by 
the chianim is probably some minute kind allied 
to the Culex reptans, s. pulicarts of Linneus. 
That such an insect might have been the instru- 
ment God made use of in the third plague with 
which He visited the Egyptians is readily granted, 
so far as the irritating powers of the creature are 
concerned, for the members of the genus Simudium 
(sand-fly ) are a terrible pest in those localities where 
they abound. But no proof at all can be brought 
forward in support of this theory. 

Bryant, in illustrating the propriety of the plague 
being one of lice, has the following very just 
remarks: ‘The Egyptians affected great external 
purity, and were very nice both in their persons 
and clothing. . . . Uncommon care was taken not 
to harbor any vermin. ‘They were particularly 
solicitous on this head; thinking it would be a 
great profanation of the temple which they entered 
if any animalcule of this sort were concealed in 
their garments.’ And we learn from Herodotus 
that so scrupulous were the priests on this point 





- -” 
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@ . “Nigricans et quas! pediculis obsitus 


apparuit carduus”’ (Gol. Arab. Lez. 8. v.). 

6 The mosquito and gnat belong to the family of 
Culictda. The Stnulium, to which genus the Culex 
reptans (Lin.) belongs, is comprised under the family 
Tipulida. This is a northern species, and probably 
not found in Egypt. The Simuita, or sand-flies, are 
most inveterate blood-suckers, whose bites often give 
rise to very painful swellings. 

Although Origen and Philo both understand by the 
Greek geviy some minute winged insect that stings, 


yet their testimony by no means proves that a similar 


generally. 
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that they used to shave the hair off their heads and 
bodies every third day for fear of harboring ary 
louse while occupied in their sacred duties (Herod. 
ii. 37). 


«© We may hence see what an abhorrence 
the Egyptians showed towards this sort of vermin, 


and that the judgments intlicted by the hand of 


Moses were adapted to their prejudices’ (Bryant's 
Observations, etc., p. 56). 

‘The evidence of the old versions, adduced by 
Bochart in support of his opinion, has been called 
in question by Rosenmiiller and Geddes, who will 
not allow that the words used by the Syriac, the 
Chaldee, and the Arabic versions, as the representa- 
tives of the Hebrew word chinnim, can properly be 
translated lice ; Lut the interpretations which they 
themselves allow to these words apply better to lice 
than to gnats; and it is almost certain that the 
normal meaning of the words in all these three 


versions, and indisputably in the Arabic, applies to 


lice. It is readily granted that some of the argu- 
ments brought forward by Bochart (/dieroz. iii. 457, 


ed. Rosenm.) and his consentients are unsatisfactory. 


As the plague was certainly miraculous, nothing 


can be deduced from the assertion made that the 


chinnim sprang from the dust; neither is Bochart's 
derivation of the Hebrew word accepted by scholars 
Much force however is contained in the 
‘Talmudical use of the word chinnah, to express & 


luse, though Gesenius asserts that nothing can be 
adduced thence. 


On the whole, therefore, this much ‘appears cer- 
tain, that those commentators who assert that chin- 
nim means gnats have arrived at this conclusion 
without sufficient authority; they have based their 


arguments solely on the evidence of the LXX., 


though it is by no means proved that the Greek 
word used by these translators has any reference to 


gnats ;¢ the Greek word, which probably originally 
denoted any small irritating creature, being derived 


from a root which means to lite, to gnaw, was 
used in this general sense, and selected by the 
LXX. translators to express the original word, 
which has an origin kindred to that of the Greek 
word, but the precise meaning of which they did 
not know. They bad in view the derivation of the 
Hebrew term chinnah, from chandh, ‘to gnaw,’ 


and most appropriately rendered it by the Greek 


word «vip, from xvydw, “to gnaw.” It appears 
therefore that there is not sutticient authority for 


departing from the translation of the A. V., which 


renders the Hebrew word by ice; and as it is sup- 
ported by the evidence of many of the old versions, 
it is best to rest contented with it. At any rate the 
point is still open, and no hasty conclusion can be | 
adopted concerning it. W. H. 


LIEUTENANTS (O°2T3UTIN), The 





use of the term was restricted to it by the LXX. 
translators. It has been shown, from the quotations 
given above, that the Greek word has a wide siguifica- 
tion: it is an apis, a worm, a flea, or & spring-tail — 
in fact any small insect-like animal that dites; and 
all therefore that should legitimately be deduced from 
the words of these two writers is that they applied in 
this instance to some Irritating winged Insect a term 
which, from its derivation, so appropriately describes 
its irritating properties. Their insect seems to refer 
to some species of midge ( Ceratopogon). 

ec If the LXX. understood gnats by the Hebrew 
term, why did not these translators use some weil 
known Greek name for gnat, as kovwy Or éuris? 
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Hebrew achashdrapan was the official title of the 
satraps ¢ or viceroys who governed the provinces of 
the l’ersian empire; it is rendered “lieutenant” in 
Fath. iii. 12, viii. 9, ix. 8; Ezr. viii. 36, and 
“ prince ’’ in Dan. iii. 2, vi. 1, de. W. L. B. 


LIGN ALOES. [Axozs.] 


LIGURE (nei, leshem: Avydbprov; Ald. 
dpyuptov; Alex. idiiwOos: ligurius). A precious 
stone mentioned in Ex. xxviii. 19, xxxix. 12, as the 
first in the third row of the high-priest’s breast- 
plate. ‘And the third row, a ligure, an agate, and 
an amethyst.” It is impossible to say, with any 
certainty, what stone is denoted by the Hebrew 
term. ‘I'he LXX. version generally, the Vulgate 
and Josephus (8. J. v. 5. § 7), understand the /yn- 
curium or ligurtum ; but it is a matter of consid. 
erable difficulty to identify the iyurium of the an- 
cients with any known precious stone. Dr. Wood- 
ward and some old commentators have supposed that 
it was some kind of bedemmite, because, as these fos- 
sils contain bituminous particles, they have thought 
that they have been able to detect, upon heating or 
rubbing pieces of them, the absurd origin which 
Theophrastus (Frag. ii. 28, 31, xv. 2, ed. Schnei- 
der) and Pliny (H. N. xxxvii. iii.) ascribe to the 
lyncurium, Others have imagined that amber is 
denoted by this word; but Theophrastus, in the 
passage cited above, has given a detailed descrip- 
tion of the stone, and clearly distinguishes it from 
electron, or amber. Amber, moreover, is too soft 
for engraving upon; while the lyncurium was a 
hard stune, out of which seals were made. Anoth- 
er interpretation seeks the origin of the word in the 
country of Liguria (Genoa), where the stone was 
found, but makes no attempt at identification. 
Others again, without reason, suppose the opal to 
be meant (Kosenmiill. Sch. in Aa. xxviii. 19). 
Dr. Watson (Phil, Trans. vol. li. p. 394) identi- 
fies it with the tourmaline. Beckmann (//ist. /n- 
vent. i. 87, Bohn) believes, with Braun, Epiphanius, 
and J. de Luet, that the description of the /yncu- 
rium agrees well with the hyacinth stone of modern 
mineralogists.6 With this supposition Hill (Noles 
on Theophrastus on Stones, § 50, p. 166) and Kos- 
enmiiller (Mineral. of Bible, p. 36, Bib. Cab. agree. 
It must be confessed, however, that this opinion is 
far from satisfactory, for there is the following diffi- 
culty in the identification of the (yncurium with the 
hyacinth. Theophrastus, speaking of the properties 
of the /yncuriam, says that it attracts not only 
light particles of wood, but fragments of iron and 
brass. Now there is no peculiar attractive power in 
the hyacinth; nor is Beckmann’s explanation of 
this point sufficient. He says: “If we consider 
its (the /yncurium's) attracting of small bodies in 
the same light which our hyacinth has in common 
with all stones of the glassy species, I cannot see 
anythiny to controvert this opinion, and to induce 
us to believe the /yncurium and the tourmaline to 
be the same.” But surely the lyncurium, what- 











@ Tho LXX. gives varparys, orparnyés, and Graros; 
the Vulgate satrapes and princeps. Both the Hebrew 
and the Greek words are modifications of the same 
Sanskrit root : but philologista are not agreed as to the 
form or meaning of the word. Gesenius ( Thes. p. 74) 
adopts the opinion of Von Bohlen that it comes from 
kshatriya-pati, meaning “ warrior of the host.” Pott 
(Etym. Forsch. Pref. p. 68) suggests other derivations 
more in consonance with the position of the satraps as 
eivél rather than military rulers. 
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ever it be, had in a marked raanner magneti: mvp 
erties; indeed, the term was applied to the stune 
on this very account, for the Greek name Ligacin 
appears to be derived from Aelyery, * to lick,’ + to 
attract; "’ and doubtless was selected by the LXX. 
translators for this reason to express the Hebrew 
word, which has a similar derivation.c More prob- 
able, though still inconclusive, appears the opinion 
of those who identify the /yncurtum with the four- 
maline, or more definitely with the red variety 
known as rudellite, which is a hard stone and used 
as & gem, and sometimes sold for red sapphire. 
Tourmaline becomes, as is well known, electrically 
polar when heated. Beckmann’s objection, that 
“had Theophrastus been acquainted with the 
tourmaline, he would have remarked that it did not 
acquire its attractive power till it was heated,” is 
answered by his own admission on the passage, 
quoted from the Histuire de f Academie for 171i, 
p- 7 (see Beckmann, i. 91). 

Tourmatine is a mineral found in many parts of 
the world. ‘Ihe Duke de Nova purchased two of 
these stones in Holland, which are there called 
aschentrikker,. Linnseus, in his preface to the 
Flora Zeylandics, wentions the stone under the 
name of dais electricus from Ceylon. The natives 
call it tournamal (vid. Phil Trans. in loc. cit... 
Many of the precious stones which were in the pos- 
session of the Israelites during their wanderings 
were no doubt obtained from the Egyptians, who 
might have procured from the Tyrian merchants 
specimens from even India and Ceylon, ete. The 
fine specimen of rubellite now in the British Muse- 
um belonged formerly to the King of Ava. 

The word ligure is unknown in modern mine 
ralogy. Phillips (.Wineral. 87) mentions ligurite, 
the fragments of which are uneven and transparent, 
with a vitreous lustre. It occurs ina sort of talcose 
rock in the banks of a river in the Apennines. 

The claim of rudedlite to be the leshem of Scrip- 
ture is very uncertain, but it is perhaps better than 
that of the other minerals which writers bave from 
time to time endeavored to identify with it. 

W. H. 

LIK’HI (‘7372 [learned]: Aawiu; [Vat 
Aakeeiu;] Alex. Aaxea: Leci), a Manassite, son 
of Shemida, the son of Manasseh (1 Chr. vii. 19). 

* LIKING (A. V.), as a noun, means “ condi- 
tion,” Job xxxix. 14: “Their young ones are in 
good kking;"* and as a participle (HYOD7), 
“conditioned " (Dan. i. 10): « Why should be see 
your faces worse Liking than the children which are 
of your sort?” H. 


LILY (qrrar™, shishan, TTIW WW, shoshan- 
nih: xplvov, Matt. vi. 28,29). The Hebrew word 
is rendered ‘ rose’? in the Chaldee Targum, and bv 
Maimonides and other rabbinical writers, with the 
exception of Kimchi and Ben Melech, who in 1 K. 
vii. 19 translated it by “violet.” In the Judwo- 








b Biisching, p. 342, from Dutens, Des Pierres pré- 
cieuses, p. 61, says, “ the Ayacinth is not found in the 
East.” This is incorrect, for it occurs in Egy pt, Ces- 
lon, and the East Indies (v. Mineral. and Crystal 
Orr’s Circle of Sciences, p. 616). 


e Thes. s.v. Dw, Furst says of nw, "enjus 
nos fugit origo. Targ. vertit, ‘T.D39, be. Ge. 


xéyxpos, de quo Smtris (Shamir) genere v. Pilp. 
xxxiv. 4.’? 
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Sranish version of the Canticles, shishdn and shd- 
thaundh are always translated by rosa ; but in Hos. 
xiv. 5 the latter is rendered Grio. But xplvoy, or 
“lily,” is the uniform rendering of the LXX.. and 
is in all probability the true one, as it is supported 
by the analogy of the Arabic and Persian susan, 
which has the same meaning to this day, and by 
the existence of the same word in Syriac and Cop- 
tic. The Spanish azucena, a “white lily,” is 
merely a modification of the Arabic. 

But although there is little doubt that the word 
denotes some plant of the lily species, it is by no 
means certain what individual of this class it espe- 
cially designates. Father Souciet (Recueil de diss. 
crit. 1715) labored to prove that the lily of Scrip- 
ture is the “ crown-imperial,"’ the Persian tus:ri, the 
xplvoy BactArxdy of the Greeks, and the F'ritidluria 
tmpericlis of Linneus. So common was this plant 
in Persia, that it is supposed to have’ given its name 
to Susa, the capital (Athen. xii. 1; Bochart, 
Phaleg, ii. 14). But there is no proof that it was 
at any time common in Palestine, and * the lily ”’ 
par excellence of Persia would not of necessity be 
“the lily '' of the Holy Land. Dioscorides (i. 62) 
bears witness to the beauty of the lilies of Syria 
and lisidia, from which the best perfume was made. 
He says (iii. 106 [116}) of the xplyov BaciAindy 
that the Syrians call it gaga (= shushan), and the 
Africans &BiBAaBov, which Bochart renders in 


Hebrew characters 72% ASAN, “white shoot.’ 
Kiihn, in his note on the passage, identifies the 
plant in question with the Lilium candidum of 
Linneus. It is probably the same as that called 
in the Mishna “king's lily") (Kudaim, v.8). Pliny 
(xxi. 5) defines xpl{voy as ‘rubens lilium; "’ and 
Dioscorides, in another passage, mentions the fact 
that there are lilies with purple flowers; but whether 
by this he intended the Likum Martagon or Chal 
cedunicum, Kiibn leaves undecided. Now in the 
passage of Athenseus above quoted it. is said, Yoo- 
gov yap elva: Ti) ‘EAAhvwr wri Td xplvov, But 
in the Atynologicum Magnum (3. v. Zovaa) we 
find +a yap Aeipia ixd TeV Sowlnwv covca A€y- 
eT a. rf the shushan is thus identified both with 
xpivoy, the red or purple lily, and with Ae/pioy, the 
white lily, it is evidently impossible from the word 
itself to ascertain exactly the kind of lily which is 
referred to. If the shkushan or shoshunnah of the 
O. T. and the xplyoyv of the Sermon on the Mount 
be identical, which there seems no reason to doubt, 
the plant designated by these terms must have 
been a conspicuous object on the shores of the Lake 
of Gennesaret (Matt. vi. 28; Luke xii. 27); it must 
have flourished in the deep broad valleys of Pales- 
tine (Cant. ii. 1), among the thorny shrubs (z¢d. ii. 
2), and pastures of the desert (id. ii. 16, iv. 5, vi. 
3), and must have been remarkable for ite rapid 
and luxuriant growth (Hos. xiv. 5; Ecclus. xxxix. 
14). That its flowers were brilliant in color would 
seem to be indicated in Matt. vi. 28, where it is 
compared with the gorgeous robes of Solomon; and 
that this color was scarlet or purple is implied in 
Cant. v. 13.¢ There appears to be no species of lily 


@ According to another opinion, the allusion in this 
verse is to the fragrance and not the color of the lily, 
and, if so, the passage is favorable to the claims of the 
L. candidum, which is highly fragrant, while the L. 
Chatce:/onicum is almost destitute of odor. The lily of 
the N. T. may still be the latter. 

© But Strand (Flor. Pa/ast.) mentions it ar growing 
near Joppa, and Kitto (Phys. Hist. of Pal. 219) makes 
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which so completely answers all these requirements 
as the Lilium Chalcedunicum, or Scarlet Martagon, 
which grows in profusion in the Levant. But 
direct evidence on the point is still to be desired 
from the observation of travellers. We have, how- 
ever, a letter from Dr. Bowring, referred to (Gard. 
Chron. ii. 854), in which, under the name of Lita 
Syriaca, Lindley identifies with the 1. Chalcedon- 
icuma flower which is ‘‘ abundant in the district of 
Galilee ’ in the months of April and May. Sprengel 
(Ant. Bot. Spec. i. p. 9) identifies the Greek xpivo» 
with the L. Martagon. 





Lilium Chalcedonicum. 


With regard to the other plants which have been 
identified with the shush:n, the difficulties are many 
and great. Gesenius derives the word from a root 
signifying ‘to be white,’’ and it has hence been 
inferred that the shushan is the white lily. But it 
is by no means certain that the Lilium candidum 
grows wild in Palestine, though a specimen was 
found by Forskal at Zambak in Arabia Felix.> 
Dr. Royle (Kitto's Cyclop. art.  Shushan "’) iden- 
tified the “lily of the Canticles with the lotus of 
Egypt, in spite of the many allusions to “ feeding 
among the lilies.’? The purple flowers of the khod, 
or wild artichoke, which abounds in the plain north 
of Tabor and in the Valley of Esdraélon, have been 
thought by some to be the “lilies of the field"’ 
alluded to in Matt. vi. 28 (Wilson, Lands of the 
Bible, ii. 110). A recent traveller mentions a plant, 
with lilac flowers like the hyacinth, and called by 
the Arabs usiceth, which he considered to be of the 
species denominated lily in Scripture (Bonar, 
Desert of Sinai, p. 329). Lynch enumerates the 
lily’? as among the plants seen by him on the 
shores of the Dead Sea, but gives no details which 
could lead to ita identification (/2zped. to Jordan, 
p- 286). He had previously observed the water- 
lily on the Jordan (p. 173), but omits to mention 
whether it was the yellow (Nuphar lutea) or the 


especial mention of the L. candiudum growing in Pal- 
estine; and in connection with the habitat given by 
Strand it is worth observing that the lily is mentioned 
(Cant. fi. 1) with the rose of Staron. Now let this be 
compared with Jerome's Comment.ad Is. xxxill. 9. 
*Saron omnis juxta Jojpen Lyddamque appellatur 
regio in qua latissimi campi fertileeque tenduntur "” 
-W. & 
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white (Nymphea alba). “ The only ‘lilies * which 
[ saw in Palestine,” says Prof. Stanley, “in the 
‘months of March and April, were large yellow 
water-lilies, in the clear spring of ‘Ain Mellahah, 
near the Laké of Merom’’ (S. ¢ P. p. 429). He 
suggests that the name ‘lily’ ‘ray include the 
numerous flowers of the tulip or amaryllis kind, 
which appear in the early summer, or the autumn 
of Palestine.’’ The following description of the 
Hleb-lily by Dr. Thomson (The Land and the 
Book, i. 894), were it more precise, would perhaps 
have enabled botanists to identify it: This Hileh- 
lily is very large, and the three inner petals meet 
above and form a gorgeous canopy, such as art 
never approached, and king never sat under, even 
in his utmost glory. ..... We call it Hleh- 
lily, because it was here that it was first discovered. 





Lilium candidum. 


Ita botanical name, if it have one, I am unac- 
quainted with..... Our flower delights most 
in the valleys, but is also found on the mountains. 
It grows among thorns, and I have sadly lacerated 
my hands in extricating it from them. Nothing 
can be in higher contrast than the luxuriant vel- 
vety softness of this lily, and the crabbed tangled 
hedge of thorns about it. Gazelles still delight to 
feed among them; and you can scarcely ride through 
the woods north of Tabor, where these lilies abound, 
without frightening them from their flowery pas- 
ture.’ If some future traveller would give a de- 
scription of the HAleh-lily somewhat leas vague than 
the above, the question might be at once resolved. 
[PALESTINE — Botuny. } 

The Phoenician architects of Solomon’s temple 
decorated the capitals of the columns with “ lily- 
work,’’ that is, with leaves and flowers of the lily 
(1 K. vii.), corresponding to the lotus-headed capi- 
tals of Egyptian architecture. The rim of the 
‘‘ brazen sea '’ was possibly wrought in the form of 
the recurved margin of a lily flower (1 K. vii. 26). 
“Whether the shdéshannim and shushan mentioned 
in the titles of Ps. xlv., Ix., lxix., and lxxx. were 
musical instruments in the form of lilies, or wheth- 
er the word denote a musical air, will be discussed 
under the article SHOSHANNIM. W. A. W. 


* The description in Matt. vi. 28-30 implies that | 
thia plant was familiar to Christ’s hearers. This 
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consideration would at once exclude Lilium candi- 
dum, which, if found at all in Syria and Palestine. 
must be extremely rare, and probably only as es- 
caped from cultivation. 

It is impossible also that any of the water-lilies 
could be intended, as the lilies mentioned grew in 
the field. 

The requirements of the text are the following: 

(1.) A plant of the order Liliaceaw or one of the 
allied orders of /ridacea, or Amarylidacee. Any 
plant which would be vulgarly called a lily would 
suit the case, inasmuch as we are not to imagine 
language used here in the accurate style of a 
botanist. 

(2.) It must be a plant growing in the fields, 
with a stem of sufficient size and solidity to be an 
element of the fuel of the tannoor or oriental oven. 
It is customary in the East to’ gather out the tares 
and various flowering plants from among the wheat, 
before the time of harvest, and to bind them in 
bundles, and either to feed them to the cattle, 
or burn them in the oven. The lily mentioned 
must be of this character, in order to suit the nar- 
rative. 

(3.) It must be a plant of rich colored flowers, 
probably purple, inasmuch as this color would bet- 
ter suit the comparison with the colors of royal 
garments. 

There are several plants which have been sup- 
posed to represent the lily, which we can eliminate 
by the above tests. Lilium candidum has been 
already excluded. Anemone coronaria, with its two 
varieties of red and purple flowers, has been de- 
scribed as the plant in question. But in the first 
place it is the most distant possible from the lilies, 
being of the family of the Ranunculaceae. In the 
second place it is a low herbaceous plant, not occur- 
ring so much among wheat as in open grassy places, 
by roadsides. It hus 110 stem, and is not gathered 
for the ovens. It is common enough, but for the 
two reasons mentioned is quite inadmissible. 

The remaining hypotheses may all be grouped 
into one class. They consist in assuming one of 
the plants of the above-named orders to be the 
plant here designated. Some have supposed the 
Lilium Chalcedonicum. Others have supposed the 
great Iris of the Hfileh, which Dr. Thomson calls 
the Hfileh lily. Others still have endeavored to 
prove the claims of others of these natural orders. 

My own opinion is, that the term ‘lily’ here is 
general, and that it does not refer to any species 
exclusively. There are several fine plants of these 
orders which are found more or less diffused through 
Palestine, as Tulipa oculis-solis, Lilium Chalce- 
donicum, Iris reticulosa, and others of that genus, 
and last, but not least likely to have been before 
the eyes and in the minds of the hearers of the ser- 
mon on the Mount, Gladiolus Illyricus. Indeed, 
if any one species more than another be designated, 
I incline to think that this is the one. 

This plant is a showy species, growing to a 
height of two or three feet, among the wheat and 
barley. It has a reedy stem, and a large raceme 
of purple flowers, an inch and a half broad when 
open, and it is a sufficiently striking and showy 
flower to have been the subject of the comparisun. 
Moreover, it is one of those wild plants which are 
constantly plucked up with the other weeds, and 
fed to cattle, or burned in the fire. 

Still I incline to think that the Saviour, in speak- 
ing of the lilies, used the term in the same general 
way that an inhabitant of the Middle States weald 
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speak ot wild lilies, in allusion to their bright colors, 
not particularly designating, or perhaps not being 
aware of the specific ditferences of the individuals of 
the genus. He might have seen a lily, and been 
struck with its beauty, and used that quality to illus- 
trate his speech, without knowing whether he had 
seen Lilium Philadelphicum, or L. Cunadense, or Ly 
superba, Nay, he might have seen an Liyth7v- 
nium, or a Gladiolus, and called them lilies. Or he 
might have drawn his illustration from the combined 
impression produced on his mind by all the species 
and general names. I conceive the latter to have 
been the case in the Sermon on the Mount. 
G. E. P. 


LIME (TW: xorfa: calz). This substance 
is noticed only three times in the Bible, namely, in 
Deut. xxvii. 2, 4, where it is ordered to be laid on 
the great stones whereon the law was to be written 
(A. V. ‘thou shalt plaister them with plaister "’); 
in Is. xxxiii. 12, where the “burnings of lime” 
are figuratively used to express complete destruc- 
tion; and in Am. ii. 1, where the prophet de- 
acribes the outrage committed on the memory of the 
king of Edom by the Moabites, when they took 
his bones and burned them into lime, i. e. calcined 
them — an indignity of which we have another in- 
stance in 23K. xxiii. 16. ‘That the Jews were ac- 
quainted with the use of the lime-kiln, has been 
already noticed. [I URNACE.] W. L. B. 

* LINE. Several Hebrew words are so ren- 
dered, which in some passages admit of a closer 
discrimination. In addition to the ordinary appli- 
cations it often denotes a line or cord used for meas- 


uring purposes, as 17 and }j?, 1 K. vii. 23; 2K. 


xxi. 13, &c.; ban, 1 Ps. Ixxviii. 55 (56); Am. vii. 
17; Is. xliv. 13, where the A. V. has “rule; but 


.in this last passage Iw is probably “ graver,”’ 
+‘ stylus" (not “line”? as in A.V.). A peculiar use of 
the measuring line occurs in 2 Sam. viii. 2 (where 


the word is 9am). David, after a signal victory 
over the Moahites, who appear to have given him 
special provocation, put to death two thirds of his 
captives and spared one third. He required them to 
lie down on the ground, and then with a line meas- 
ured them off after that proportion. The line as 
employed for measuring, by a frequent metonomy 
stands often for lot, possession, or inberitance (as 


Yan in Jos. xvii. 14, xix. 9; Ps. xvi. 5 (6); Ezek. 


xlvii. 13 ff.). The sense of “their line? (E9/?), 
t. e. of the heavens in Ps. xix. 4 (5), is uncertain. 
In this highly poetic passage it may well enough 
denote the expanse or circuit which the heavens 
measure off as they bend over all the earth, through- 
out which is to be heard the proclamation which 
they make of God's existence and attributes. So 
Hupfeld (Die Psalmen, i. 410), who agrees here 
with Hengstenberg (Die Psculmen, i. 440 f.). Paul's 
citation of the passage (Kom. x. 18) follows the 
LXX. which has gdéyyos, ‘‘asound’’ (A. V.), as 
from the strings of a lyre. By “ plumb-line"’ 


(TIN, only Am. vii. 7, twice) is usually under- 
stood a line with lead attached to it for determining 
she perpendicularity of objects. Jehovah, as repre- 
sented there by the prophet, stands on a straight- 
built wall with a line in his hand, as a symbol 
of the strict justice with which He will call his 
people to account for their sins (see Baur, Der 
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Prophet Amos, p. 407, and Keil, Die 12 klesnen 
Propheten, p. 221). The proper rendering of 


Sang, Gen. xxxviii. 18, is line or cord (in the 
A. V. “ bracelets ’’), by which the signet-ring was 
attached to the neck. See Conant, Geneszs, etc. p. 
160. The literal and metaphorical senses blend 
themselves in Paul’s expression (€y ddAAotply 
xaydéu), 2 Cor. x. 16, t. e. another's line or sphere 
of labor allotted to him by God’s providence. H. 


LINEN. Five different Hebrew words are 
thus rendered, and it is ditticult to assign to each 
its precise significance. With regard to the Greek 
words so translated in the N. T. there is less ain- 
biguity. 

1. As Egypt was the great centre of the linen 
manufacture of antiquity, it is in connection with 
that country that we find tbe first allusion to it in 
the Bible. Joseph, when promoted to the dignity 
of ruler of the land of Egypt, was arrayed “in 
vestures of fine linen” (shcsh,4 marg. “ silk,” Gen. 
xli. 42), and among the offerings for the tabernacle 
of the things which the Israelites had brought out 
of Egypt were “blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
Jine linen” (Ex. xxv. 4, xxxv. 6). Of twisted 
threads of this material were composed the ten 
embroidered hangings of the tabernacle (lex. xxvi. 
1), the vail which separated the holy place from 
the holy of holies (lex. xxvi. 31), and the curtain 
fur the entrance (ver. 36), wrought with needle- 
work. ‘The ephod of the high-priest, with ite 
“ curious,”’ or embroidered girdle, and the breast- 
plate of judyment, were of ‘fine twined linen” 
(Iix. xxviii. 6, 8, 15). Of fine linen woven in 
checker-work were made the high-priest’s tunic 
and mitre (Ix. xxviii. 39). The tunics, turbans, - 
and drawers of the inferior priests (ex. xxxix. 27, 
28) are simply described as of woven work of fine 
linen. 

2. But in Ex. xxviii. 42, and Lev. vi. 10, the 
drawers of the priests and their flowing robes are 
said to be of linen (bid %), and the tunic of the 
high-priest, his girdle, and mitre, which be wore 
on the day of atonement, were made of the same 
material (Lev. xvi. 4). Cunwus (De Rep. Hebr. 
ii. c. i.) maintained that the robes worn by the 
high-priest throughout the year, which are called 
by the Talmudists “the golden vestments,’ were 
thus named because they were made of 2 more val 
uable kind of linen (skésh) than that of which * the 
white vestments,’ worn only on the day of atone- 
ment, were composed (dad). But in the Mishna 
(Cod. Joma, iii. 7) it is said that the dress worn 
hy the high-priest on the morning of the day of 
atonement was of linen of Pelusium, that is, of the 
finest description. In the evening of the same day 
he wore garments of Indian linen, which was less 
costly than the Egyptian. From a comparison of 
Ix. xxviii. 42 with xxxix. 28, it seems clear that 
bad and shésh were synonymous, or, if there be any 
difference between them, the latter probably de 
notes the spun threads, while the former is the 
linen woven from them. Maimonides (Cele Aam- 
mikdash, ¢. 8) considered them as identical with 
regard to the material of which they were com- 
posed, for he says, ‘wherever in the Law dad or 
shish are mentioned, they signify flax, that is, 
byssus." And Abarbanel (on Ex. xxv.) defines 
shcsh to be Egyptian flax, and distinguishes it az 

a Ww, 6 “TQ. 


or ey, as in Ex. xvi. 13. 
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composed of wx (Heb. shésh, “ six’) threads 
twisted together, from dad, which was single. But 
in opposition to this may Le quoted Ex. xxxix. 28, 
where the drawers of the priests are said to be 
linen (bad) or fine twined linen (shésh). The wise- 
hearted among the women of the congregation spun 
the flax which was used by Bezaleel and Aholiab for 
the hangings of the tabernacle (Ex. xxxv. 25), and 
the making of linen was one of the occupations of 
women, of whose dress it formed a conspicuous part 
(Prov. xxxi. 22, A. V. “silk; '’ Ez. xvi. 10, 13; 
comp. Rey. xviii. 16). In Ez. xxvii. 7 shésh is 
enumerated among the products of Egypt, which 
the Tyrians imported and used for the sails of their 
ships; and the vessel constructed for Ptolemy Philo- 
pator is said by Athenteus to have had a sail of 
byssus (Bicowwoy txav iorlov, Deipm. i. 27 F). 
Hermippus (quoted by Athenteus) describes Egypt 
as the great emporium for sails: — 


*Ex 8 Aiyvwrov ra xpeqsagra 
"Ioria cai BuBAovs. 


Cleopatra’s galley at the battle of Actium had a 
sail of purple canvas (Plin. xix. 5). The ephods 
worn by the priests (1 Sam. xxii. 18), by Samuel, 
though he was a Levite (1 Sam. ii. 18), and by 
David when he danced before the ark (2 Sam. vi. 
14; 1 Chr. xv. 27), were all of linen (dud). The 
man whom Daniel saw in vision by the river Hid- 
dekel was clothed in linen (dad, Dan. x. 5, xii. 6,7; 
comp. Matt. xxviii. 3). Inu no case is bud used for 
other than a dress worn in religious ceremonies, 
though the other terms rendered “ linen” are ap- 
plied to the ordinary dress of women and persons 
in high rank. 

8. Bits, @ always translated “fine linen” ex- 
cept 2 Chr. vy. 12, is apparently a late word, and 
probably the same with the Greek Buaaos, by 
which it is represented by the LXX. It was used 
for the dresses of the Levite choir in the temple (2 
Chr. v. 12), for the loose upper garment worn by 
kings over the close-fitting tunic (1 Chr. xv. 27), and 
for the vail of the Temple, enibroidered by the skill 
of the ‘l'yrian artificers (2 Chr. iii. 14), Mordecai 
was arrayed in robes of fine linen (buts) and purple 
(sth. viii. 15) when honored by the Persian king, 
and the dress of the rich man in the parable was 
purple and fine linen (Buogos, Luke xvi. 19). The 

‘yrians were celebrated for their skill in linen-em- 
broidery (2 Chr. ii. 14), and the house of Ashbea, 
a family of the descendants of Shelah the son of 
Judah, were workers in fine linen, probably in the 
lowland country (1 Chr. iv. 21). Tradition adds 
that they wove the robes of the kings and priests 
(Targ. Joseph), and, according to Jarchi, the hang- 
ings of the sanctuary. The cords of the canopy 
over the garden-court of the palace at Sbushan 
were of fine linen (Gufs, Esth. 1.6). “* Purple and 
broidered work and fine linen" were brought by 
the Syrians to the market of Tyre (liz. xxvii. 16), 
the buts of Syria being distinguished from the shésh 
of Egypt, mentioned in ver. 7, as being in all prob- 
ability au Aramaic word, while shesh is referred 
‘o an Egyptian original.o «Kine linen’ (Bvceos), 


@ VAD, Biocos, byssus. 

6 In Gen. xii. 42, the Targum of Onkelos gives 
' 3B asthe equivalent of Wt’, See also Ex. xxv. 
4, xxxv. 35. 


rs FCN. d Peep, Veneto-Gr. gxoivos. 
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with purple and silk are enumerated in Rev. rviil 
12 as among the merchandise of the mvaticul Baby- 
lon; and to the Lamb's wife (xix. 8) it ~was 
vranted that she should be arrayed in fine Aner 
(Bvoowvoy) clean and white: " the symbwlical sig- 
nificance of this vesture being insmediately ex- 
plained, ‘‘for the fine linen is the rijhteousness of 
saints.” And probably with the same intent the 
armies in heaven, who rode upon white borses 
and followed the “ Faithful and True,”’ were clad 
in “fine linen, white and clean,"’ as they went forth 
to battle with the beast and his army (Kev. xix 
14). 

4. Etune occurs but once (Prov. vii. 16), and 
there in connection with Egypt. Schultens cun- 
nects it with the Greek 4@dvn, oOdvi0oy, which he 
supposes were derived from it. The Taluudists 
translate it by ban, chebel, a cord or rope, ip 
consequence of its identity in form with dtun,4 
which occurs in the Targ. on Josh. ii. 15, and 
Esth. i. 6. R. Parchon interprets it “a cirile of 
Egyptian work.’ But in what way these cords 
were applied to the decoration of beds is not 
clear. Probably étin was a kind of thread made 
of fine Egyptian flax, and used for omamenting the 
coverings of beds with tapestry-work. In support 
of this may be quoted the au@rrdwor of the LN X., 
and the picte tipetes of the Vulgate, which repre- 


sent the JAN SVAIEEL of the Hebrew. But 
Celsius renders the word « linen,’’ and appeals to 
the Greek o@d»:oy, 66dvn, as decisive upon the 
point. See Jablonski, OUpuse. i. 72, 73. 

Schultens (Prov. vii. 16) suggests that the Greek 
otvdey is derived from the Hebrew addin,e which 
is used of the thirty linen garments which Samson 
promised to his companions (Judg. xiv. 12, 13) at 
his wedding, and which he stripped from the bodies 
of the Philistines whom he slew at Ashkelon (ver. 
19). It was made by women (Prov. xxxi. 24), and 
used for girdles and under-garments (Is. iii. 23; 
comp. Mark xiv. 61). The LXX. in Judg. and 
Prov. render it givSev, but in Judg. xiv. 13 
60dvia is used synonymously; just as orvdcr in 
Matt. xxvii. 59, Mark xv. 46, and Luke xxiii. 54, 
is the same as 6@éma in Luke xzv. 12; John xx. 5, 
6, xix. 40. In these passages it is seen that linen 
was used for the winding-sheets of the dead by the 
Hebrews as well as by the Greeks (Hom. /L xviii. 
353, xxiii. 254; comp. Eur. Bucck. 819). Towels 
were made of it (Aéyrioy, John xiii. 4. 5), and 
napkins (gwovddpia, John xi. 44), like the coarse 
linen of the Eyyptians. The dress of the poor 
(Keclus. x]. 4) was probably unbleached flax (aué- 
Atvoy), such as was used for barbers’ towels (I'lut. 
De Garvul.). 

The general term which included all those already 
mentioned was prehteh,/ corresponding to the Greek 
Alvoy, which was employed — like our “cotton "' — 
to denote not only the flax (Judg. xv. 14) or raw 
material from which the linen was made, but also 
the plant itself (Josh. ii. 6), and the manufacture 
from it. It is generally opposed to wool, as a vez- 
etable product to an animal (Lev. xiii. 47, 48. 52 





e 79. Jablonski (Opuse. 1. 207, &c.) claims fr 
the word an Egyptian origin. The Coptic ahente fp 
the representative of giwwder in the N. T 
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89; Deut. xxii. 11; Prov. xxxi. 13; Hos. ii. 6, 9), 
and was used for nets (Is. xix. 9), girdles (Jer. xiii. 
1), and measuring-lines (Ez. xl. 3), as well as fur 
the dress of the priests (Kz. xliv. 17, 18). Froma 
comparison of the last-quoted passages with kx. 
xxviii. 42, and Lev. vi. 10 (3), xvi. 4, 23, it is evi- 
dent that bad and pishteh denote the same material, 
the latter being the more general term. It is 
equally apparent, from a comparison of Rev. xv. 6 
with xix. 8, 14, that Alyov and Bucoivoy are essen- 
tially the same. Mr. Yates (J'extrinum Antiquo- 
rum, p. 276) contends that Alvov denotes the com- 
mon flax, and Buaaos the fiver variety, and that in 
this sense the terms are used by Pausanias (vi. 26, 
§ 4). Till the time of, Dr. Forster it was never 
doubted that byssus was a kind of flux, but it was 
maintained by him to be cotton. That the mummy- 
cloths used by the Egyptians were cotton and not 
linen was first asserted by Rouelle (.'em. de 0 Acad, 
Roy. des Scien. 1750), and he was supported in his 
opinion by Dr. Forster and Dr. Solander, after 
an examination of the mummies in the British 
Museum. But a more careful scrutiny by Mir. 
Bauer of about 400 specimens of mummy-cloth has 
shown that they were, universally, linen. Dr. Ure 
arrived independently at the same conclusion 
(Yates, Textr. Ant. b. ii.). 

One word remains to be noticed, which our A. 
V. has translated “linen yarn’? (1 K. x. 28; 2 
Chr. i. 16), brought out of Egypt by Solomon’s 
merchants. ‘The Hebrew metkvéh,4 or mikve,> is 
variously explained. In the LXX. of 1 Kings it 
appears as a proper name, @exové, and in the 
Vulzate Coa, a place in Arabia Felix. By the 
Syriac (2 Chr.) and Arabic translators it was also 
revarded as the name of a place. Bochart once 
referred it to Troglodyte Egypt, anciently called 
Michoe, according to Pliny (vi. 34), but afterwards 
decided that it signified “a tax’? (Hteroz. pt. 1, 
b. 2,¢. 9). To these Michaelis adds a conjecture 
of his own, that Ku in the interior of Africa, S. 
W. of Egypt, might be the place referred to, as 
the country whence Egypt procured its horses 
(Leucs of Moses, trans. Smith, ii. 493). In trans- 
lating the word “linen yarn” the A. V. followed 
Junius and ‘Tremerius, who are supported by Se- 
bastian Schmid, De Dieu, and Clericus. Gesenius 
has recourse to a very unnatural construction, and 
rendering the word “troop,” refers it in the first 
clause to the king's merchants, and in the second 
to the horses which they brought. 

From time immemorial Egypt was celebrated for 
its linen (Ez. xxvii. 7). It was the dress of the 
Egyptian priests (Her. ii. 37, 81); and was worn 
by them, according to Plutarch (/s. et Ovir. 4), 
because the color of the flax-blossom resenibled 
that of the circumambient ether (comp. Juv. vi. 
533, of the priests of Isis). Panopolis or Chemmis 
(the modern Ak/imim) was anciently inhabited by 
linen- weavers (Strabo, xvii. 41, p. 813). According 
to Herodotus (ii. 86) the mummy-cloths were of 
byssus; and Josephus (Ant. iii. 6, § 1) mentions 
among the contributions of the Israelites for the 
tabernacle, “ byssus of flax;’? the hangings of the 
tabernacle were ‘ sindon of byssus’’ (§ 2), of which 
material the tunics of the priests were also made 
(Ant. iii. 7, § 2), the drawers being of byssus (§ 1). 
Philo also says that the high-priest wore a garment 


of the finest byssus. Combining the testimony of 





« rT7", 1 Kings b S779, 2 Chron. 


above a gate, supported by columns. 


sometimes filled up hy windows. 


latter he refers xl. 10, 14, 16, xii. 1. 
explanation still is that of Boettcher (quoted by 
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Herodotus as to the mummy-cloths with the results 


of microscopic examination, it seems clear that 
byssus was linen, and not cotton; and moreover, 
that the dresses of the Jewish priests were made 
of the same, the purest of all materials. For 
further information see Dr. Kalisch's Comm. om 


Exodus, pp. 487-489; also article WOOLEN. 
W. A. W. 

LINTEL. The beam which forms the upper 
part of the framework of a door. In the -A. V. 
“lintel” is the rendering of three Hebrew words. 

1. Sys, ayil (1 K. vi. 31); translated “ post” 
throughout Ez. xl., xli. The true meaning of this 
word is extremely doubtful. In the LXX. it is 
left untranslated (a¥A, alAev, alAdu); and in the 
Chaldee version it is represented by a modification 
of itself. Throughout the passages of Ezekiel in 
which it occurs the Vulg. uniformly renders it 
by frons; which Gesenius quotes as favorable to 
his own view, provided that by frons be under- 
stood the projections in front of the building. 
The A. V. of 1 K. vi. 31, “lintel,” is supported 
by the versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and ‘The- 
odotion of Ez. xl. 21; while Kimchi explains it 
generally by ‘ post." The Peshito-Syriac uni- 
formly renders the word by a modification of the 
Greek wapacrd8es, “pillars.” Jarchi understands 
by ayil a round column like a large tree; Aquila 
(Ez. xl. 14) having in view the meaning “ram,” 
which the word elsewhere bears, renders it xpiwua, 
apparently intending thereby to denote the volutes 
of columns, curved like rams’ horns. J. D. 
Michaelis (Supp. ad Lex. s. v.) considers it to be 
the tympanum or triangular area of the pediment 
Gesenius 
himself, after reviewing the passages in which the 
word occurs, arrives at the conclusion that in the 
singular it denotes the whole projecting framework 
of a door or gateway, including the jambs on either 
side, the threshold, and the lintel or architrave, 
with frieze and cornice. In the plural it is applied 
to denote the projections along the front of an 
edifice ornamented with columns or palm- trees, and 
with recesses or intercolumniations between them 
Under the former 
head he places 1 K. vi. 31; Ez. xl. 9, 21, 24, 26, 
29, 31, 33, 34, 36-38, 48, 49, xli. 3; while to the 
Another 


Winer, Relic. ii. 575), who says that ay is the 
projecting entrance and passage wall— which might 
appropriately be divided into compartments by 
paneling; and this view is adopted by First 
(Handw. s. y.). 

@. “WDD, caphtdr (Amos ix. 1; Zeph. ii. 14). 
The marginal rendering, ‘‘chapiter or knop,” of 
both these passages is undoubtedly the more cor- 


rect, and in all other cases where the word occurs 
it is translated “knop.’’ (KNop.] 

3. FWD, mashkdph (Ex. xii. 22, 23); also 
rendered “upper door-post"’ in Ex. xii. 7. That 
this is the true rendering is admitted by all modern 
philologists, who connect it with a root which in 
Arabic and the cognate dialects signifies “to over- 
lay with beams.’’ The LXX. and Vulgate coin- 
cide in assigning to it the same meaning. Rabbi 
Sol. Jarchi derives it from a Chaldee root signifying 
‘to beat,” because the door in being shut lente 
against it. The signification to look’ or “peep,” 
which was acquired by the Hebrew root, induced 
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Aben Ezra to translate mashképh by “ window," 
such as the Arabs have over the doors of their 
houses; and in assenting to this renderiny, Bochart 
observes “that it was so called on account of the 
grates and railings over the tops of the doors, 
through which those who desire entrance into the 
house could be seen before they were admitted "’ 
(Kalisch, Azudus). An illustration of one of these 
windows is given in the art. House, vol. ii. p. 
1103. W. A. W. 


LYUNUS (Aivos [linen, linen-cloth}), a Chris- 
tian at Rome, known to St. Paul and to Timothy 
(2 Tim. iv. 21). That the first bishop of Kome 
after the Apostles was named Linus is a statement 
in which all ancient writers agree (e. g. Jerome, 
De Viris {llustr. ¢.15; August. /p. lili. 2). The 
early and unequivocal assertion of Irenmus (iii. 3, 
§ 3), corroborated by Eusebius (//. £. iii. 2) and 
Theodoret, (in 2 Tim. iv. 21), is sutticient to 
prove the identity of the bishop with St. Paul's 
friend. 

The date of his appointment, the duration of his 
episcopate, and the limits to which his episcopal 
authority extended, are points which cannot be 
regarded as absolutely settled, although they have 
been discussed at great length. Lusebius and 
Theodoret, followed by Baronius and ‘Tillemont 
(Hist. Keel. ii. 165 and 591), state that he becaine 
bishop of Rome after the death of St. Peter. On 
the other hand, the words of Irenwus — “ [Peter 
and Paul] when they founded and built up the 
church [of Rome] committed the oftice of its epis- 
copate to Linus’? — certainly admit, or rather 
iaply the meaning, that he held that office before 
the death of St. Peter: as if the two great Apostles, 
having, in the discharge of their own peculiar 
office, completed the organization of the church at 
Rome, left it under the government of Linus, and 
passed on to preach and teach in some new region. 
This proceeding would be in accordance with the 
practice of the Apostles in other places. And the 
earlier appointment of Linus is asserted as a fact 
by Ruflinus (Pref. in Clem. Recogn.), and by the 
author of ch. xlvi. bk. vii. of the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions. It is accepted as the true statement of 
the case by Bishop Pearson (De Serte et Succes- 
stone Priorum Rome Kpiscoporum, ii. 5, § 1) and 
by Fleury (//ist. Keel. ii. 26). Some persons have 
objected that the undistinguished mention of the 
name of Linus between the names of two other 
Roman Christians in 2 Tim. iv. 21 is a proof that 
he was not at that time bishop of Rome. But 
even ‘Ihllemont admits that such a way of intro- 
ducing the bishop's name is in accordance with the 
simplicity of that early age. No lofty preemi- 
nence was attributed to the episcopal office in the 
apostolic times. 

The arguments by which the exact years of his 
episcopate are laid down are too long and minute 
to be recited here. Its duration is given by Euse- 
bius (whose //. £. iii. 16 and Chronicon give in- 





@ Ruffinus’s statement ought, doubtless, to be inter- 
preted in accordance with that of his contemporary 
Epiphanius (Adv. Har. xxvii. 6, p. 107), to the effect 
that Linus and Cletus were bishops of Rome in suc- 
cession, not contemporaneously. The facts were, how- 
ever, differently viewed: (1) by an interpolater of the 
Gesta Pontificum’ Damasi, quoted by J. Voxs in his 
second epistle to A. Rivet (App. to Pearson’s Vindicia 
Ignatiana); (2) by Bede (Vita S. Benedictt § 7, p. 
148, ed. Stevenson) when be was seeking a precedent 
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consistent evidence) as A. D. 68-80; by Tillemont, 
who however reproaches Pearsor. with dejarting 
from the chronology of Eusebius, as 66-78: by 
Baronius as 67-78; and by Pearson as 55-47. 
Pearson, in the treatise already quoted (i. 10), 
gives weighty reasons for distrusting the chronology 
of Eusebius as regards the years of the early bishops 
of Rome; and he derives his own opinion from ° 
certain very ancient (but interpolated ) lists of those 
bishops (see i. 13 and ii. 5). ‘This point has been 
subsequently considered by Baraterius (De Suc- 
cesstone Antiquissima Kpisc. Rom. 17403, who 
gives A. D. 56-67 as the date of the episcopate of 
Linus. 

The statement of Ruffinus, that Linus and Cletus 
were bishops in Rome whilst St. Peter was alive 
has been quoted in support of a theory which 
sprang up in the 17th century, received the sanc- 
tion even of Hammond in his controversy with 
Blondel (Works, ed. 1684, iv. 825; FApiscopanis 
Jura, v. 1, § 11), was held with some slizht modi- 
fication by Baraterius, and has been recently re- 
vived. It is supposed that Linus was bishop in 
Rome only of the Christians of Gentile origin, 
while at the same time another bishop exercised 
the same authority over the Jewish Christians there. 
Tertullian’s assertion (De Preser. Heret. § 32) 
that Clement (the third bishop] of Rome was con- 
secruted by St. Peter, has been quoted also as 
corroborating this theory. Hut it does not fullow 
from the words of Tertullian that Clement's con- 
secration took place immediately before he became 
bishop of Rome: and the statement of Kuttnus. 
so far as it lends any support to the above-named 
theory, is shown to be without foundation by Pear- 
son (ii. 3, 4). ‘Tillemont’s observations (p. 590) in 
reply to Pearson only show that the establishment 
of two contemporary bishops in one city was con- 
templated in ancient times as a possible provisional 
arrangement to meet certain temporary ditticulties. 
The actual limitation of the authority of Linus 
to a section of the church in Rome remains to be 
proved. 

Linus is reckoned by Pseudo-Hippolytus, and in 
the Greek Afenea, among the seventy disciples. 
Various days are stated by different authorities in 
the Western Church, and by the Eastern Church, 
as the day of his death. A narrative of the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul, printed in the 
Bibliotheca Patrum, and certain pontifical decrees, 
are incorrectly ascribed to Linus. He is said to 
have written an account of the dispute between St. 
Veter and Simon Magus. W. T. 3B. 


LION. Rabbinical writers discover in the O. T. 
seven names of the lion, which they assign to the 


animal at seven periods of its life. 1. “FB, gir, 
or 3, gér, a cub (Gen xilix.9; Deut. xxxiii. 22; 


Jer. li. 38; Nah. ii. 12). 2. WD, cephir, a young 
lion (Judg. xiv. 5; Job iv. 10; Ez. xix. 2, &c.). 


for two contemporaneous abbots presiding in one 
monastery ; and (3) by Rabanus Maurus (de Caores+sco- 
pis: Opp. ed. Migue, tom. fv. col. 1197), who ingeniously 
claims primitive authority for the institution of chore- 
piscopi on the supposition that Linus and Cletus were 
never bishops with full powers, but were contempo- 
raneous chorepiscopi employed by St. Peter in his 
absence from Rome, and at his request, to ordain 
clergymen for the church at Rome. 
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had seen lions on the river Karoon with a long black 


mane. 

But, though lions have now disappeared from 
Palestine, they must in ancient times have been 
numerous. The names Lebaoth (Josh. xv. 33), 
Beth-Lebaoth (Josh. xix. 6), Arieh (2 K. xv. 25), 
and Laish (Judg. xviii. 7; 1 Sam. xxv. 44) were 
probably derived from the presence of or connection 
with lions, and point to the fact that they were at 
one time common. They had their lairs in the 
forests which have vanished with them (Jer. v. 6, 
xii. 8; Am. iii. 4), in the tangled brushwood (Jer. 
iv. 7, xxv. 88; Job xxxviii. 40), and in the cave. 
of the mountains (Cant. iv. 8; Ez. xix. 9; Nah. 
ii. 12). The cane-brake on the banks of the Jor- 
dan, the “ pride” of the river, was their favorite 
haunt (Jer. xlix. 19, 1. 44; Zech. xi. 3), and in this 
reedy covert (Lam. iii. 10) they were to be found 
at a comparatively recent period; as we learn from 
a passage of Johannes Phocas, who travelled in 
Palestine towards the end of the 12th century 
(Reland, Pal. i. 274). They abounded in the 
jungles which skirt the rivers of Mesopotamia 
(Ammian. Marc. xviii. 7, § 5), and in the time of 
Xenophon (de Venat. xi.) were found in Nysa. 


3. we drt, or TINS, arych, a full-grown lion 


(Gen. xlix. 9; Jadg. xiv. 5, 8, &.). 4. Sra, 
shachal, a lion more advanced in age and strength 
(Job iv. 10; Ps. xci. 13, &.). 5. Vr, shachats, 
a lion in full vigor (Job xxviii. 8). 6. N°2Y, 
Labi, or M®3'9, lebiyyd, an old lion (Gen. xlix. 9; 


Job iv. 11, &c.). 7. WD, laish, a lion decrepit 
with age (Job iv. 11; Is. xxx. 6,d&c.). Well might 
Bochart (/Tieroz. pt. i. b. iii. 1) say, “ Hic gram- 
matici videntur mire sibi indulgere.” He differs 
from this arrangement in every point but the 
second. In the first place, gir is applied to the 
young of other animals besides the lion; for in- 
stance, the sea-monsters in Lam. iv. 3. Secondly, 
cephir differs from gir, as juvencus from vilulus. 
Art or aryéh is a generic term, applied to all lions 
without regard to age. In Judg. xiv. the “ young 
lion ” (cephir drdyéth) of ver. 5 is in ver. 8 called 
the “lion” (aryék). Bochart is palpably wrong 
in rendering shachal “a black lion’ of the kind 
which, according to Pliny (viii. 17), was found in 
Syria. The word is only used in the poetical books, 
and most probably expresses some attribute of the 
lion. It is connected with an Arabic root, which 
signifies to bray”? like an ass, and is therefore 
simply “the brayer.”” Shachats does not denote a 
lion at all. Ladt is properly a “lioness,’’ and is 
connected with the Coptic dabai, which has the 
" game signification. Laish (comp. Ais, Hom. Jl. 
xv. 275) is another poetic name. So far from being 
applied to a lion weak with age, it denotes one in 
full vigor (Job iv. 11; Prov. xxx. 30). It has 
been derived from an Arabic root, which signifies 
“to be strong,” and, if this etymology be true, 
the word would be an epithet of the lion, “the 
strong one.”’ 

At present lions do not exist in Palestine, though 
they are said to be found in the desert on the 
road to Egypt (Schwarz, Desc. of Pal.: see Is. 
xxx. 6). ‘I'hey abound on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates between Bussorah and Bagdad (Russell, 





































Persian Lion. (From specimen in Zodlogical Gardens.) 


The lion of Palestine was in all probability the 
Asiatic variety, described by Aristotle (1. . ix. 
44) and Pliny (viii. 18) as distinguished by its 
short curly mane, and by being shorter and rounder 
in shape, like the sculptured lion found at Arban 
Ds, | (Layard, Nin. ¢ Bad. p. 278). It was less daring 
<*| than the longer maned species, but when driven by 
SS. | hunger it not only ventured to attack the flocks in 
the desert in presence of the shepherd (Is. xxxi. 4; 
1 Sam. xvii. 34), but laid waste towns and villages 
(2 K. xvii. 25, 26; Prov. xxii. 13, xxvi. 13), and 
devoured men (1 K. xiii. 24, xx. 36; 2 K. xvii. 25; 
Ez. xix. 3,6). The shepherds sometimes ventured 
to encounter the lion single handed (1 Sam. xvii. 
34), and the vivid figure employed by Aina (iii. 
12), the herdsman of Tekoa, was but the transcript 
of a scene which he must have often witnessed. 
At other times they pursued the animal in large 
bands, raising loud shouts to intimidate him (Is. 
xxxi. 4), and drive him into the net or pit they had 
prepared to catch him (Ez. xix. 4,8). ‘This method 
of capturing wild beasts is described by Xenophon 
(de Ven. xi. 4) and by Shaw, who says, “ The 
Aleppo, p. 61), and in the marshes and jungles| Arabs dig a pit where they are observed to enter; 
near the rivers of Babylonia (Layard, Nin. ¢ Bub.| and, covering it over lightly with reeds or small 
p- 566). This species, according to Layard, is| branches of trees, they frequently decoy and catch 
without the dark and shaggy mane of the African | them" (Travels, 2d ed. p,172).  Benaiah, one of 
lion (id. p. 487), though he adds in a note that he| David's heroic body-guard, had distinguished him 
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Barbary Lion. (From specliea in Zodlogical Gardens.) 
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welf by slaying a lion in his den (2 Sam. xxiii. 20).| Leo. Among the Hebrews, and throughout the 


The kings of Persia had a menagerie of lions (a, 
gob, Dan. vi. 7, &.). When captured alive they 
were put in a cage (Ez. xix. 9), but it does not 
appear that they were tamed. In the hunting 
scenes at Beni-Hassan tame lions are represented 
as used in hunting (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. iii. 
17). On the bas-reliefs at Kouyunjik a lion led 
by a chain is among the presents brought by the 
conquered to their victors (Layard, Nin. ¢ Bab. 
p- 138). 





Hunting with a lion, which has seized an ibex. (From 
Wilkinson’s " Exyptians, vol. i. p. 221.) 


The strength (Judg. xiv. 18; Prov. xxx. 30; 2 
Sam. i. 23), courage (2 Sam. xvii. 10; Prov. xxviii. 
1; Is. xxxi. 4; Nah. ii. 11), and ferocity (Gen. xlix. 
9; Num. xxiv. 9) of the lion were proverbial. The 
“ lion-faced '? warriors of Gad were among David's 
most valiant troops (1 Chr. xii. 8); and the hero 
Judas Maccabeeus is described as “like a lion, and 
like a lion’s whelp roaring fur his prey’ (1 Macc. 
iii.4). The terrible roar of the lion is expressed in 
Hebrew by four difterent words, between which the 
following distinction appears to be maintained: — 


IND, shdag (Judg. xiv. 5; Ps. xxii. 13, civ. 21; 


Am. iii. 4), also used of the thunder (Job xxxvii. 4), 
denotes the roar of the lion while seeking his prey ; 


DIT), niham (Is. v. 29), expresses the cry which 


he utters when he seizes his victim; M1QIT, hagah 
([s. xxxi. 4), the growl with which he defies any 
attempt to snatch the prey from his teeth; while 
“W92, nd’ar (Jer. li. 38), which in Syriac is applied 
to the braying of the ass and camel, is descriptive of 
the cry of the young lions. If this distinction be 
correct, the meaning attached to nakam will give 
force to Prov. xix. 12. The terms which describe 
the movements of the animal are equally distinct : — 


Va", rdbats (Gen. xlix. 9; Ez. xix. 2), is applied 
to the crouching of the lion, as well as of any wild 


beast, in his lair; FTW, shachah, WY, ydshad 


(Job xxxviii. 40), and DTN, rad (Ps. x. 9), to his 
lying in wait in his den, the two former denoting 
the position of the animal, and the latter the 


secrecy of the act; wn?, rdmas (Ps. civ. 20), is 
used of the stealthy creeping of the lion after his 
prey; and /2%, zinnék (Deut. xxxiii. 22) of the 
leap with which he hurls himself upon it. 

The lion war the symbol of strength and sov- 
ereignty, ag in the human-headed figures of the 
Nimroud gateway, the symbols of Nergal, the 
Assyrian Mars, and tutelary god of Babylon. In 
Egypt it was worshipped at the city of Leontopolis, 
as typical of Dom, the Egyptian Hercules (Wil- 
-kinson, Anc. Eyypt. v. 169). Plutarch (de Jsid. 
§ 38) says that the Egvptians ornamented their 
temples with gaping ljons’ mouths, because the Nile 
began to rise when the sun was in the constellation 


O. T., the lion was the achievement of the princely 
tribe of Judah, while in the closing book of tae 
canon it received a deeper significance as the en- 
blem of him who “ prevailed to open the book and 
loose the seven seals thereof ’’ (Kev. v. 5). On the 
other hand its flerceness and cruelty rendered it 
an appropriate metaphor for a fierce and malignant 
enemy (Vs. vii. 2, xxii. 21, lvii. 4; 2 Tim. iv. 17), 
and hence for the arch-fiend himself (1 Pet. v. 8). 
The figure of the lion was employed as an orna- 
ment both in architecture and sculpture. On each 
of the six steps leading up to the great ivory throne 
of Solomon stood two lions on either side, carved 
by the workmen of Hiram, and two others were 
beside the arms of the throne (1 K. x. 19, 20). 
The great brazen laver was in like manner adorned 
with cherubim, lions, and palm-trees in graven 
work (1 K. vii. 29, 36). W. A. W. 


* LIQUOR or LIQUORS. This word 
occurs three times in the A. V. and in every in- 
stance answers to a different Hebrew word. (1.) 


YF, lit. tear, collect. singular in Ex. xxii. 29: 
“Thou shalt not delay fo offer the first of thy Tipe 
fruits, and of thy liquors.” It is a semipoetic 
expreasion for that which flows from the press, name- 
ly, wine and oil (as correctly given in the LXX.: 


&wapyas GAcvos al Aqvod gov). (2.) ATR, 
properly wine that is mixed or spiced: “A round 
goblet which wanteth not liquor’? (Cant. vil. 2). 
The marginal rendering (A. V.) is “mixture.”" It is 


probably = 3]Q%2, Ps. ixxv.8 (where see Hupfeld. 
Die Psalmen, iii. 325). The Hebrews mixed spices 
with their wine for the purpose of giving it strength 
and flavor (see De Wette, Archauluyie, § 145}. 


(3.) TTIW, only Num. vi. 3: “ Neither _ 


he (the. Nazarite) drink any liquor of grapes.” 
Some suppose the word to denote “ maceration ’' or 
“steeping,” and hence a species of strong wine ob- 
tained from grapes by that particular process. Oth- 
ers make the word = “a crushing,’ ‘dissolving,"’ 
hence applicable, in itself considered, to wine of 
any sort, but here on account of the other connected 
specifications in the passage, the juice of grapes 
recently broken or crushed, 3. e. new wine. See 
Knobel, Die Bicher Numeri, etc. p. 26. On the 
terms relating to wine see Rudiger in Ges. Theetur. 
p- 1410. [Wut] H. 


* LITTERS, Is. Ixvi. 20. [Wacox, Amer. 
ed.) 

* LIVELY, employed for “living ’’ in 1 Pet. 
ii. 5: Ye also as lively stones (Ai@o: (aves) 
are built up a spiritual house." By the same 
figure Christ himself is said in the previous verse 
to be “a liring stone," i. e. in the spiritual edifice 
of the church or gospel. His place is that of the 
corner-stone (comp. Eph. ii. 20), and believers are 
built on him and into him. As the Greek is the 
same it should be rendered alike in both cases. 


“ Lively” in Ex. i. 19 (for the adj. SVT, said of 
the Hebrew women) comes nearer to the present 
usage, namely, * full of life,’ “vigorous ‘' (eomp. 
Acts vii. 38). ~ H. 
LIZ’ARD (TINT), letaih: Vat. and Alex. 


xadraBérns; Compl. [with 13 MSS.] s) doxene 
Bédrns: Ald. xnaraBdrns: stellio). ebrew 
word. which with ite English nai 6 occurs oa.) 


LIZARD 


in Lev. xi. 30, appears to be correctly translated 
by the A. V. Some species of (izard is mentioned 
amongst those “creeping things that creep upon 
the earth ’’ which were to be considered unclean by 
the Israelites. 

Lizards of various kinds abound in Egypt, Pales- 
tine. and Arabia; some of these are mentioned in 





Feet of Gecko. 


the Bible under various Hebrew names, notices of 
which will be found under other articles. [FER- 
RET; SNAIL.] All the old versions agree in iden- 
tifying the ledédh with some sauricn, and some 
concur as to the particular genus indicated. The 
LXX., the Vulg., the Targ. of Jonathan,¢ with 
the Arabic versions, understand a lizard by the 
Hebrew word. The Syriac has a word which is 
generally translated salamander, but probably this 
name was applied also to the Lizard. The Greek 
word, with its slight variations, which the LXX. 
use to express the /etdédh, appears from what may 
be gathered from Aristotle,? and perhaps also from 
its derivation,° to point to some lizard belonging to 
the Geckolide. Many members of this family of 
Saura are characterized by a peculiar lamellated 
structure on the under surface of the toes, by means 
of which they are enabled to run over the smooth- 
est surfaces, and even in an inverted position, like 





The Fan-Foot. (Ptyodactylus Gecko.) 
house-flies on a ceiling. Mr. Broderip observes 





a Sow, *t stellio, reptile immundum.” 

+ The following are the references to the Greek word 
a orys in Aristot.de Anim. Hist. (ed. Schneider): 
iv. 11, § 2; viii. 17, § 1; viii. 19, § 2; viii. 28, § 2; 
Ix. 2, § 5; ix. 10, § 2. That Aristotle understands 
tome species of gecko by the Greek word is clear; for 
he says of the woodpecker, wopevetat emi Tois Sévdpec, 
Taxéws Kai Urrtios Kabarep 01 doxadaBiwra: (Ix. 10, § 2). 
He alludes also to a species in Italy, perhaps the Hemi- 
dactylus verrucatus, whose bite, he says, is fatal (?). 

© "AaxadaBurns, Swidrov éouxds gwavpa év Trois ToLyou 
tvéprov Tav oixnuatwy, This seems to identify it with 
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that they can remain suspended benesth the large 
leaves of the tropical vegetation, and remain for 
hours in positions as extraordinary as the insects 
for which they watch; the wonderful apparatus 
with which their feet are furnished enabling then 
to overcome yravity. Now the Hebrew /etddA 
appears to Le derived from a root which, though 
not extant in that language, is found in its sister- 
tongue the Arabic: this root means to adhere to 
the ground? an expression which well agrees with 
the peculiar sucker-like properties of the feet of the 
geckos. Bochart has successfully argued that the 
lizard denoted by the Hebrew word is that kind 
which the Arabs call vachara, the translation of 
which term is thus given by Golius: “ An animal 
like a lizard, of a red color, and adhering to the 
ground, cibo potuive venenum inspirat guemcunque 
contiyerit. This description will be found to agree 
with the character of the Fan-Foot Lizard (Ptyo- 
dactylus Gecko), which is common in Egypt and 
in parts of Arabia, and perhaps is also found in 
Palestine. It is reddish brown, spotted with white.¢ 
Hasselquist thus speaks of it: «“* The poison of this 
animal is very singular, as it exhales from the obuli 
of the toes. At Cairo I had an opportunity of 
observing how acrid the exhalations of the toes of 
this animal are. As it ran over the hand of a man 
who was endeavoring to catch it, there immediately 
rose little red pustules over all those parts which 
the animal had touched ” (Voynges, p, 220). 
Forskal (Desc. Anim. p. 13) says that the Egyp 
tians call this lizard Adbw burs, “ father of leprosy,” 
in allusion to the leprous sores which contact with 
it produces; and to this day the same term is used 
by the Arabs to denote a lizard, probably of this 
same species.‘ The geckos live on insects and 
worms, which they swallow whole. They derive 
their name from the peculiar sound which some of 
the species utter. This sound has been described 
as being similar to the double click often used in 
riding; they make it by some movement of the 
tongue against the palate. The Ceckotide are 


yj nocturnal in their habits, and frequent houses, 


cracks in rocks, ete. ‘They move very rapidly, and 
without making the slightest sound; hence prob- 
ably the derivation of the Greek word for this 
lizard. They are found in all parts of the world: 
in the greatest abundance in warm climates. It is 
no doubt owing to their repulsive appearance that 
they have the character of being highly venomous, 
just as the unscientific in England attach similar 
properties to toads, newts, blind worms, etc. ete., 
ulthough these creatures are perfectly harmless. 
At the same time it must be admitted that there 
may be species of lizards which do secrete a ven- 
omous fluid, the effects of which are no doubt 
aguravated by the heat of the climate, the un- 
healthy condition of the subject, or other causes. 
The geckos belong to the sub-order Puchyglosse, 





one of the Geckotide : perhaps the Tarentola was best 
known to the Greeks. The noiseless (jovxws) and, at 
times, fixed habits of this lizard are referred to below 
(See Gaisf. Etym. Mag.) 

d See Ges. (Thes s.v.). A similar roct has the 
force of “ hiding; in which case the word will refer 
to the gecko’s habit of frequenting holes in walls, etc. 

¢ The Gr. dexaAdaBwrns, and perhaps Lat. stellio, 
indicate the genus, the red color the species. 


if UA27 yl abu burays, Lizard (Catatngo, 
Arab. Dict.). 
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order Saura. They are oviparous, producing a 
round egg with a hard calcareous shell. W. H. 


LO-AMMI (“22 89: od Aads pou: non 
populys meus), %. e. ‘not my people,” the figura- 
tive name given by the prophet Hosea to his second 
son by Gomer, the daughter of Diblaim (Hos. i. 9), 
to denote the rejection of the kingdom of Israel by 
Jehovah. Its significance is explained in wv. 9, 10. 


LOAN. The law of Moses did not contemplate 
any raising of loans for the purpose of obtaining 
capital, a condition perhaps alluded to in the para- 
bles of the “ pearl’? and * hidden treasure ’’ (Matt. 
xiii. $4, 45: Michaelis, Comm. on Laws of Moses, 
art. 147, ii. 297,ed. Smith), [ComMERCE.] Such 
persons as bankers and sureties, in the commercial 
sense (Prov. xxii. 26; Neh. vy. 3), were unknown 
to the earlier ages of the Hebrew commonweulth. 
The Law strictly*forbade any interest to be taken 
for a loan to any poor person, either in the shape 
of money or of produce, and at first, as it seems, 
even in the case of a foreigner; but this prohibition 
was afterwards limited to Hebrews only, from whom, 
of whatever rank, not only was no usury on any 
pretense to be exacted, but relief to the poor by way 
of loan was enjuined, and excuses for evading this 
duty were forbidden (Ix. xxii. 25; Lev. xxv. 39, 
37; Deut. xv. 38, 7-10, xxiii. 19, 20). The in- 
stances of extortionate conduct mentioned with dis- 
approbation in the book of Job probably represent 
a state of things previous to the Law, and such as 
the Law was intended to remedy (Job xxii. 6, xxiv. 
3,7). As conmerce increased, the practice of usury, 
and so also of suretiship, grew up; but the exaction 
of it from a Hebrew appears to have been regarded 
to a late period as discreditable (Prov. vi. 1, 4, xi. 
15, xvii. 18, xx. 16, xxii, 26: Ps. xv. 5; Jer. xv. 10; 
Ez. xvili. 13, xxii. 12). Systematic breach of the 
Law in this respect was corrected by Nehemiah after 
the return from Captivity (see No. 6) (Neh. vy. 1, 
13; Michaelis, 74. arts. 148, 151). In later times 
the practice of borrowing money appears to have 
prevailed without limitation of race, and to have 
been carried on on systematic principles, though 
the original spirit of the Law was approved by our 
Lord (Matt. v. 42, xxv. 27; Luke vi. 33, xix. 23). 
The money-changers (kepuariorai, and («oAAv- 
Bioral), who had seats and tables in the Teniple, 
were traders whose profits arose chiefly from the 
exchange of money with those who came to pay 
their annual half-shekel (Pollux, iii. 84, vii. 170; 
Schleusner, Lez. N. 7.8. v.3 Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr.; 
Matt. xxi. 12). The documents relating to loans of 
money appear to have been deposited in public offices 
in Jerusalem (Joseph. 2. J. ii. 17, § 6). 

In making loans no prohibition is pronounced in 
the Law against taking a pledyve of the borrower, 
but certain limitations are prescribed in favor of 
the poor. 

1. The outer garment, which formed the poor 
man's principal covering by night as well as by day, 
if taken in pledge, was to be returned before sun- 
set. A bedstead, however, might be taken (Ix. xxii. 
26, 27; Deut. xxiv. 12, 13; comp. Job xxii. 6; 
Prov. xxii. 27; Shaw, Trev. 224; Burckhardt, 
Notes on Bed. i. 47, 231; Niebuhr, Desc. de 0 Ar. 
56; Lane, Mod. Fq. i. 57, 58; Ges. Thes. 403; 
Michaelis, Laocs of Moses, arts. 143 and 150). 

2. The prohibition was absolute in the case of 
(a) the widow’s garment (Deut. xxiv. 17), and (4) 
a millstone of either kind (Deut. xxiv. 6). Mi- 
shaelis (art. 150, ii. 321) supposes also all indis- 


LOCK 


pensable animals and utensils of agriculture; see 
also Mishna, Waaser Shena, i. 

8. A creditor was forbidden to enter a house to 
reclaim a pledge, but was to stand outside till the 
borrower should come forth to return it (Deut. xxiv. 
10, 11). 

4. The original Roman law of debt permitted 
the debtor to be enslaved by his creditor until the 
debt was discharged; and he might even be put to 
death by him, though this extremity does nut ap- 
pear to have been ever practiced (Gell. xx. 1, 45, 
52; Dict. of Antig. “ Bonorum Cessio,”" « Nex- 
um’). The Jewish law, as it did not forbid tem- 
porary bondage in the case of debtors. so it forl.ade 
a Hebrew debtor to be detained as a bondsman 
longer than the 7th year, or at farthest the year of 
Jubilee (Ex. xxi. 2; Lev. xxv. 39, 42; Deut. xv. 9). 
If a Hebrew was sold in this way to a foreign so- 
journer, he might be redeemed at a valuation at any 
time previous to the Jubilee year, and in that vear 
was, under any circumstances, to he released. For- 
eign sojourners, however, were not entitled to release 
at that time (Lev. xxv. 44, 46, 47, 54; 2K. iv. 2; 
Is. }. 1, lii. 3). Land sold on account of debt was 
redeemable either by the seller himself, or by a kins- 
man in case of his inability to repurchase. Houses 
in walled towns, except such as belonged to Levites, 
if not redeemed within one year after sale, were 
alienated for ever. Michaelis doubts whether all debt 
was extinguished hy the Jubilee: but Josephus’s 
account is very precise (Ant. iii. 12, § 3; Lev. xxv. 
23, 84; Kuth, iv. 4, 10; Michaelis, § 158, ii. 360). 
In later times the sabbatical or Jubilee release was 
superseded by a law, probably introduced by the 
Romans, by which the debtor was liable to be de 
tained in prison until the full discharge of his debt 
(Matt. v. 26). Michaelis thinks this doultful. The 
case imagined in the parable of the Unmerciful 
Servant belongs rather to despotic oriental than 
Jewish manners (Matt. xviii. 34; Michaelis, ted. 
art. 149; Trench, Parables, p. 141). Subsequent 
Jewish opinions on loans and usury may be seen in 
the Mishna, Biba Metziah, c.iii.x. [JUBILEE J 

H. W. P. 

LOAVES. [BreEap.] 


LOCK.¢ Where European locks have not been 
introduced, the locks of eastern houses are usually 
of wood, and consist of a partly hollow bolt frum 
14 inches to 2 feet long for external doors or gates. 
or from 7 to 9 inches for interior doors. ‘The bolt 
passes throuch a groove in a piece attached to the 
door into a socket in the door-post. In the groove 
piece are from 4 to 9 small iron or wooden slidinz- 
pins or wires, which drop into corresponding hvules 
in the bolt, and fix it in its place. The key is a 
piece of wood furnished with a like number of pins, 
which, when the key is introduced sideways, raize 
the sliding-pins in the lock, and allow the balt to 
be drawn back. Ancient Evvptian doors were fas- 
tened with central bolts, and sometimes with hars 
passing from one door-post to the other. They were 
also sometimes sealed with clay. [CLay.] Kev 
were made of bronze or iron, of a simple construc- 
tion. The gates of Jerusalem set up under Nehe 
miah’s direction had both bolts and locks. (Judy 
iii. 23, 25; Cant. v. 5; Neh. iii. 3, &e.; Rauwolf, 
Trav. in Ray, ii. 17; Russell, Aleppo, i. 22; Volk 
ney, 7rare/s, ii. 438; Lane, Mod. £g. i. 42; Chan 


a ayy, xActOpov, sera ; Ges. Thes. p. 882 
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Gin, Voy. iv. 123: Wilkinson, Arc. E£g., abridgm. | neola (= G. dggpt. Linn.), which is a species 


£ 15,16). [Key, Amer. ed.] H. W. P. 


LOCUST,¢ a well-known insect, which com- 
mits terrible devastation to vegetation in the coun- 
tries which it visits. In the Bible there are fre- 
quent allusions to locusta; and there are nine or 
ten Hebrew words which are supposed to denote 
different varieties or species of this destructive fam- 
ily. They belong to that order of insects known 
by the term Orthoptera.o This order is divided 
into two large groups or divisions, namely, Cursoria 
and Saltatoria. The first, as the name imports, 
includes only those families of Orthoptera which 
have legs formed for creeping, and which were con- 
sidered unclean by the Jewish law. Under the sec- 
oud are comprised those whose two posterior legs, 
by their peculiar structure, enable them to move 
on the ground by leaps. This group contains, ac- 
cording to Serville’s arrangement, three families, 
the Grillides, Locustaria, and the Acridites, distin- 
guished one from the other by some peculiar mod- 
ifications of structure. The common house-cricket 
(Gryllus domesticus, Oliv.) may be taken as an illus- 
tration of the Gryllides; the green grasshopper 
(Locusta viridissina, Fabr.), which the French call 
Sauterelle verte, will represent the family Locusta- 
riz; and the Acridifes may be typified by the com- 
mon migratory locust ((Edipoda migratoria, Aud. 
Serv.), which is an occasional visitor to this coun- 





CEdipoda migratoria. 


try.c Of the Gryllides, G. cerisyi has been found 
in Egypt, and G. domesticus, on the authority of 
Dr. Kitto, in Palestine; but doubtless other species 
also occur in these countries. Of the Locustaria, 
Phaneroptera falcata, Serv. (G. fale. Scopoli) has 
also, according to Kitto, been found in Palestine, 
Bradyporus dasypus in Asia Minor, Turkey, etc., 
Saga Nato near Smyrna. Of the locusts proper, 
or Acridites, four species of the genus 7ruxaks are 
recorded as having been seen in Egypt, Syria, or 
Arabia: namely, 7. nasuéa, T. variabilis, T. pro- 
cera, and 7. miniitta. The following kinds also 
occur: Opsomala pisciformis, in Egypt aud the oasis 
of Harrat; Pokiloceros hieroglyphicus, P. bufoni- 
us, P. punctiventris, P. culcanus, in the deserts of 
Cairo; Dericorys albidula in Egypt and Mount 
Lebanon. Of the genus Acridium, A. mestum, the 
most formidable perhaps of all the Acridites, A. 





@ From the Latin locuata, derived by the old ety- 
mologists from Jocus and ustus, “quod tactu multa 
urif, morsu Vero omnia erodat.”’ 


> From dpédy and wrepdéy: an order of insects char- 
acterized by their anterior wings being semi-coriaccous 
and overlapping at the tips. The posterior wings are 
large and membranous, and longitudinally folded when 
at rest. 

¢ In the year 1748 locusts (the Giiipoda migratoria, 
doubtless) invaded Europe in immense multitudes. 
Charles XII. and his army, then in Bessarabia, were 
stopped in their course. It is said that the swarms 
@were four hours passing over Breslau. Nor did Eng- 
land escape, for a swarm fell near Bristol, and ravaged 


commonly sold for food in the markets of Bagdad 
(Serv. Orthop. 657), <A. semifasciatum, A. pere- 
grinum, one of the most destructive of the species, 
and A. morbosum, occur either in Egypt or Arabia. 
Calliptamus serapis and Chrotogonus lugubris are 
found in Egypt, and in the cultivated lands about 
Cairo; Eremobia carinata, in the rocky places 
about Sinai. £. cisti, E. pulchripennis, (Edipodu 





Acridium lineola. 


octofasciata, and CE. migratoria (=G. migrat. 
Linn.), complete the list of the Saltatorial Orthup- 
tera of the Bible lands. Krom the above catalogue 
it will be seen how perfectly unavailing, for the 
moat part, must be any attempt to identify the 
Hebrew names with ascertained species, especially 
when it is remembered that some of these names 
occur but seldom, others (Lev. xi. 22) only once in 
the Bible — that the only clew is in many instances 
the mere etymology of the Hebrew word — that 
such etymology has of necessity, from the fact 
of there being but a single word, a very wide mean- 
ing — and that the etymology is frequently very 
uncertain. The LXX. and Vulg. do not contribute 
much help, for the worda used there are themeselven 
of a very uncertain signification, aud moreover em- 
ployed in a most promiscuous manner. Still, 
though the possibility of identifying with certainty 
any one of the Hebrew names is a hopeless task, 
yet in one or two instances a fair approximation to 
identification may be arrived at. - 

From Lev. xi. 21, 22, we learn the Hebrew names 
of four different kinds of Saltatorial Orthoptera. 
‘6 These may ye eat of every flying creeping thing 
that goeth upon all four,4 which have legs above 
their feet¢ to leap withal upon the earth; even 
those of them ye may eat, the ardbeh after his kind, 


the country in the month of July of the same year 
They did great damage in Shropshire and Staffordshire, 
by eating the blossoms of the apple-trees. and especially 
the leaves of oaks, which looked as bare as at Christ- 
mas. The rooks did a good service in this case at 
least. See Gentleran’s Magazine, July 1748, pp. 881 
and 414; also The Times, Oct. 4, 1845. 


d It is well known that all insects, properly eo 
called, have siz feet. But the Jews considered the 
two anterior pair only as true legs in the locust family, 
regarding them as additional instruments for leaping. 


e Woand Sym orpTp YW TN. The 
rendering of the A. V., ‘ which have legs above their 
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and the sd/dm after his kind, and the charg 
(wrongly translated beetle by the A. V., an insect 
which would be included amongst the flying creep- 
tng things forbidden as food in vv. 23 and 42) after 
his kind, and the chdgdé after his kind.”’ Besides 
the names mentioned in this passage, there occur 
five others in the Bible, all of which Bochart (iii. 
251, &c.) considers to represent so many distinct 
species of locusts, namely, 966, gézdm, chéstl, yelek, 
and tseldisdl. 


(1.) Ardeh (TID : dxpls, Bpovxos, arré- 
AcBos, arréAaBos; in Joel ii. 25, épvalBn: locusta, 
bruchus: * locust,” grasshopper ") is the most 
common name for locust, the word occurring about 
twenty times in the Hebrew Bible, namely, in Ex. 
x. 4, 12, 13, 14, 19; Judg. vi. 5, vii. 12; Lev. xi. 
22; Deut. xxviii. 38; 1 K. viil. 837; 2 Chr. vi. 28, 
Job xxxix. 20; Ps. cv. 34, cix. 23, Ixxviii. 46; 
Prov. xxx. 27; Jer. xlvi. 23; Joel i. 4, ii. 25; Nah. 
iii. 15,17. The LXX. generally render arbeh by 
eal thePeneral Greek name for locust: in two 
passages, however, namely, Lev. xi. 22, and 1 K. 
viii. 37, they use Bpovyos as the representative of 
the original word. In Nah. iii. 17, ardeh is ren- 
dered by drréAeBos; while the Aldine version, in 
* Joel ii, 25, has dpuoiBn, mildew. The Vulg. has 
locusta in every instance except in Lev. xi. 22, 
where it has bruchus, The A. V. in the four fol. 
lowing passages has grasshopper, Judg. vi. 5, vii. 
12; Job xxxix. 20; and Jer. xlvi. 23: in all the 
other places it has cust. The word ardeh,* which 
is derived from a root signifying “to be numerous,” 
is probably sometimes used in a wide sense to ex- 
press any of the larger devastating species. It is 
the locust of the Egyptian plague. In almost every 
passage where arbeh occurs reference is made to its 
terribly destructive powers. It is one of the flying 
creeping creatures that were allowed as food by the 
law of Moses (Lev. xi. 21). In this passage it is 
clearly the representative of some species of winged 
saltatorial orthoptera, which must have 
indications of form sufficient to distinguish the 
insect from the three other names which belong to 
the same ctristou's . Gira date, and are mentioned 





Acridium peregrinum. 


in the same context. The opinion of Michaelis 
(Suppl. 667, 910), that the four words mentioned 
in Lev. xi. 22 denote the same insect in four dif- 
ferent ages or stages of its growth, is quite unten- 
able, for, whatever particular species are intended 
by these words, it is quite clear from ver. 21 that 


feet,’’ is certainly awkward. ONT, which oceurs 
only in the dual number, properly denotes that part 
of the leg between the knee and ankle ” which is bent in 
bowing down, i.¢. the tibia. The passage may be thus 
translated, “ which have their tibia so placed above their 
feet [tarsi] as to enable them to leap upon the earth.” 
Dr. Harris, adopting the explanation of the author of 


Scripture Illustrated, understands Oy? to mean 


joints,” and = he) hind legs; which render- 


Ing Niebuhr (Ques?. xxx.) gives. But there is no 
reason for a departure from the literal and general 
significations of the Hebrew terms. 


LOCUST 


they must all be winged orthoptera. From the 
fact that almost in every instance where the word 
arbeh occurs, reference is made either to the de- 
vouring and devastating nature of this insect, or 
else to its multiplying powers (Judg. vi. 5, vii. 12, 
wrongly translated “ grasshopper "’ by the A. V., 
Nah. iii. 15, Jer. xlvi. 23), it is probable that either 
the Acridium peregrinum,® or the (Edipada mi- 
gratoria is the insect denoted by the Hebrew word 
arbeh, for these two species are the most destructive 
of the family. Of the former species M. Olivier 
(Voyage duns P Empire Othoman, ii, 424) thus 
writes: ‘‘ With the burning south winds (of Syria) 
there come from the interior of Arabia and from 
the most southern parts of Persia clouds of locusts 
(Acridium. peregrinum), whose ravages to these 
countries are as grievous and nearly as sudden an 
those of the heaviest hail in Europe. We witnessed 
them twice. It is difficult to express the effeet pro- 
duced on us by the sight of the whole atmosphere 
filled on all sides and to a great height by an in- 
numerable quantity of these insects, whose flight 
was slow and uniform, and whose noise resembled 
that of rain: the sky was darkened, and the light 
of the sun considerably weakened. In a moment 
the terraces of the houses, the streets, and all the 
fields were covered by these insects, and in two 
days they had nearly devoured all the leaves of the 
plants. Happily they lived but a short time, and 
seemed to have migrated only to reproduce them- 
selves and die; in fact, nearly all those we saw the 
next day had paired, and the day following the 
fields were cuvered with their dead bodies.’ This 
species is found in Arabia, Egypt, Mesopétamis, 
and Persia. Or perhaps arbeh may denote the 
CEdipoda migratoria, the Sauterelle de passage, 
concerning which Michaelis inquired of Carsten 
Niebuhr, and received the following reply: “ Sau- 
terelle de passage est la méme que les Arabes 
mangent et la méme qu‘en a vfii en Allemagne” 
(Recueil, quest. 32 in Niebuhr's Desc. de f Aradte). 
This species appears to be as destructive ae the 
Acridium peregrinum. 


(2.) Chdgéb (3T1: depts : locnsta : + grace 
hopper,”’ “locust ’’), occurs in Lev. zi. 22, Num. 
xiii. 88, 2 Chr. vii. 13, Ecel. xii. 5, Is. xl. 22; in 
all of which it is rendered dxpls by the 
LXX., and locusta by the Vulg. In 2 Chr. vii. 13 
the A. V. reads “locust,’’ in the other passages 
grasshopper.” From the use of the word m 
Chron., “If I command the locusts to devour the 
land,’’ compared with Lev. xi. 22, it would appear 
that some species of devastating locust is intended. 
In the passage of Numbers, “ There we saw the 
giants the sons of Anak... . and we were in 
our own sight as grasshoppers” (chdgdb), as well 
as in Ecclesiastes and Isaiah, reference seems to Le 
made to some small species of locuste; and with 


@ TTA, locust, so called from its multitude, 


TTD, See Gesen. Thes. 8. v., who adopts the ex- 


planation of Michaelis that the four names in Lev. xi. 
22 are not the representatives of four distinct geo-ra 
or species, but denote the different stages of growth. 

b The Gryllus gregarius of Forsk&l ( Descr. Anza. 18) 
is perhaps identical with the Acrid peregr. For:ki:! 


says, * Arabes ubique vocant Dierad (ol;>) at 


Juadsl in Yemen habitentes ‘um esse TTS a 
severabant.’' ; 
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this view Oedmann (Verm. Samm. ii. 90) agrees. 
Tychsen (Comment. de Locust. p. 76) supposes that 
chagdb denotes the Gryllus coronatus, Linn.; but 
this is the Acanthodis coron. of Aud. Serv., a S. 
American species, and probably confined to that 
continent. Michaelis (Supp. 668), who derives the 
word from an Arabic root signifying ‘to veil,” 4 
conceives that chdydb represents either a locust at 
the fourth stage of its growth, “ante quartas 
exuvias quod adhuc velata est,” or else at the last 
stage of its growth, “post quartas exuvias, quod 
jam volangs solem calumque obvelat."" To the first 
theory the passage in Lev. xi. is opposed. The 
second theory is more reasonable, but chdgdb is 
probably derived not from the Arabic but the He- 
brew. From what has been stated above it will 
appear better to own our complete inability to say 
what species of locust chdgdb denotes, than to 
hazard conjectures which must be grounded on no 
solid foundation. In the Talmud > chdgdp is a col- 
lective name for many of the locust tribe, no less 
than eight hundred kinds of chagdbim being sup- 
posed by the Talmud to exist! (Lewysohn, Zudlog. 
des Tulm. § 384). Some kinds of locusts are beau- 
tifully marked, and were sought after by young 
Jewish children as playthings, just as buttertlies 
and cockchafers are now-a-days. M. Lewysohn 
says (§ 381), that a regular traffic used to be carried 
on with the chagdbim, which were caught in great 
numbers, and sold after wine had been sprinkled 
over them; he adds that the Iaraelites were only 
allowed to buy them before the dealer had thus 


prepared them.¢ 


(8.) Chargdt (OMI: dpioudyns: ophioma- 
chus: ‘beetle’’). The A. V. is clearly in error 
in translating this word ‘ beetle; '’ it occurs only 
in Lev. xi. 22, but it is clear from the context that 
it denotes some species of winged saltatorial 
orthopterous insect which the Israelites were allowed 
to use as food. The Greek word used by the LXX. 
is one of most uncertain meaning, and the story 
about any kind of locust attacking a serpent is an 
absurdity which requires no Cuvier to refute it.¢ 
As to this word see Bochart, MHiervz. iii. 264; 
Rosenm. notes; the Lexicous of Suidas, Hesychius, 
etc.; Pliny xi. 29; Adnutat. ad Arist. H. A. tom. 
iv. 47, ed. Schneider. Some attempts have been 
made to identify the chdrgol, ‘+ mers: conjecturse! " 
as Rosenmiiller truly remarks. The Rev. J. F. 
Denham, in Cyclop. Bib. Lit. (arts. Chdrgdl and 
Locust), endeavors to show that the Greek word 
ophiomaches denotes some species of Truzalis, 
perhapa 7. nasulus. ‘The word instantly suggests 
a reference to the ichnewmon, the celebrated de- 
stroyer of serpents... . if then any species of 
locust can be adduced whose habits resemble those 


€ Pd 
a Cf. wale (hadjib), qui velum obtendit, from 


- 


OSS, intercessit, seclusit. 

° Piiret derives Q3TY from v. inus. aT, se 
“‘ungere, coire, a radice gab, Od, to which root he 
refers TIQTN, 213 and 1212. 

¢ The Talmudists have the following law: * He 
that voweth to abstain from flesh (TWIT 7D) 
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of the ichneumon, may not this resemblance ao 
count for the name, quasi the ichneumon (locust), 
just as the whole genus(?) (family) of insects 
called Ichneumonidae were so denominated because 
of the supposed analogy between their services and 
those of the Egyptian ichneumon? and might no 
this name given to that species (?) of locust at a 
very early period have afterwards originated the 
erroneous notion referred to by Aristotle and 
Pliny?’ But is it a fact that the genus 7ruzalis 
is an exception to the rest of the Acridites, and is 
preéminently insectivurous. Serville ( Orthopt. 579) 
believes that in their manner of living the Truzalides 
resemble the rest of the Acridites, but seems to 
allow that further investigation is necessary. 
‘ischer (Orthop. Europ. p. 292) says that the 
nutriment of this family is plants of various kinds. 
Mr. F. Smith, in a letter to the writer of this 
article, says he has no doubt that the 7ruzalides 
feed on plants. What is Mr. Deoham's authority 
for asserting that they are insectivorous? It is 
granted that there is a quasi resemblance in ex- 
ternal form between the 7ruzalides and some of 
the larger /chneumonida, but the likeness is far 
from striking. Four species of the genus 7ruzakis 
are inhabitants of the Bible lands (see above). 





Truxalis nasuta. 


The Jews, however, interpret chdrgél to mean 
a species of grasshopper, German //euschrecke, 
which M. Lewysohn identifies with Locusta viridis 
sima, adopting the etymology of Bochart and Ge- 
senius, who refer the name to an Arabic origin.¢ 
The Jewish women used to carry the eggs of the 
chargél in their ears to preserve them from the 
ear-ache, (Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. et Rabbin. 6. v. 
chargél). 


(4.) Séldm (DY9D : arrdeens, Comp. arraxds: 
attacus: ‘bald locust ’’) occurs only in Lev. xi 
32, as one of the four edible kinds of leaping in- 
sects. All that can possibly be known of it is that 
it is some kind of saltatorial orthopterous insect, 
winged, and good for food. Tychsen, however, 
arguing from what is said of the sd/am in the Tal. 
mud (Tract, Cholin), namely, that “this insect bas 
a smooth head, and that the female is without the 
sword-shaped tail,’ conjectures that the species here 


is forbidden the flesh of fish and of locusts” ("WW 


Ba) GI"), Hieroz. Nedar. fol. 40, 2. 
d See Pliny, H. N., Paris, 1828, ed. Grandsagne, p 
451, note. 


s Soon, locuste species alata, saltando. Geseur 


tus refors the word to the Arabic (| em» (hardjala) 


saliit, comparing the Germ. Heuschrecks from schreeke 
JS Hence perhaps the epithet bald, applied to silam 
ip the text of the A. V. 
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intended is Gryllus eversor (Asso), a synonym that 


it is difficult to identify with any recorded species. 


(5.) Gazdm (B73). See PALMER-woRM. 


(6.) Gd (353:° axpls, exvyovh dxpldwy: Aq. 
in Am. vii. 1; Bupdiwy: locusta ; locusta locusta- 
rum == %Q13 213 in Nah. iii. 17: “great grase- 
hoppers; ’’ “‘ grasshoppers’? margin “ green worms,” 
This word is found only in Is. xxxiii. 4, 
and in the two places cited above. There is nothing 
in any of these passages that will help to point out 
the species denoted. That some kind of locust is 
intended seems probable from the passage in Na- 
hum, “thy captains are as the great gébai which 
camp in the hedges in the cool of the day, but 
when the sun ariseth they flee away, and their place 


in Amos). 


is not known where they are.” Some writers, led 


by this passaye, have believed that the gééai_repre- 


sent the larva state of some of the large locusts; 


the habit of halting at night, however, and encamp- 


ing under the hedges, as described by the prophet, 
in all probability belongs to the winyed locust as 
well as to the larva, see Ex. x. 13, “the Lord 
brought an east wind upon the land all that day, 
and all that night; and when it was morning, the 
east wind brought the locusts.” Mr. Barrow (i. 
pp- 257-58), speaking of some species of S. African 
locusts, says, that when the larvee, which are still 
more voracious than the parent insect, are on the 
march, it is impossible to make them turn out of 
the way, which is usually that of the wind. At 
sunset the troop halts and divides into separate 
groups, each occupying in bee-like clusters the 


neighboring eminences for the night. It is quite 





Locust flying. 


possible that the 6b may represent the tarva or 
nympha state of the insect; nor is the passage from 
Nahum, ‘when the sun ariseth they flee away,” 
any objection to this supposition, for the last stages 
of the /arva differ but slightly from the nympha, 
both which states may therefore be comprehended 
under one name; the gébai of Nah. iii. 17 may 
easily have been the nympha (which in all the Ameta- 
bola continue to feed as in their larva condition), 





@ 212, according to Gesenius (Thes. 6. ¥.), is frex 
Bae 
an unused root, 7123, the Arab. Lax, to emerge 


from the ground. Fiirst refers the word to a Hebrew 
srigin. See note, ARBEH. 
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encamping at night under the hedges, and, obtelm- 
ing their wings as the sun arose, are then repre- 
ented as flying away.> It certainly is improbable 
that the Jews should have had no name for the locust 
in its larva or nympha state, for they must bare 
been quite familiar with the sight of such devour- 
ers of every green thing, the larve being even more 
destructive than the imago; perhaps some of the 
other nine names, all of which Buchart considers to 
be the names of so many species, denote the insect 
in one or other of these conditions. The A. V. 
were evidently at a loss, for the translators read 
* green worms,” in Am. vii. 1. Tychsen (p. 93) 
identifies the g6d with the Gryllus migratorius, 
Linn., “qua vero ratione motus,”’ observes Rosen- 
miiller, “non exponit.” 

(7.) Chandmat (9797: ey 1 wdyoy; Aq. & 
xpvet: in pruind ; “frost’’). Some writers have 
supposed that this word, which occurs only in Ps. 
Ixxviii. 46, denotes some kind of locust (see Bo- 
chart, Hieroz. iii. 255, ed. Rosenm.). Mr. J. F. 
Denham (in Kitto, s. v. Locust) is of a similar 
opinion ; but surely the concurrent testimony of the 
old versions, which interpret the word chandmdl to 
signify hail or frost, ought to forbid the conjecture. 
We have already more locusts than it is possible to 
identify; let chandmal, therefore, be understood to 
denote hail or frost, as it is rendered by the A. V., 
and all the important old versions. 


(8.) Yelek (Wn: © dxpls, Bpovxos: bruckus ; 
bruchus aculestus, in Jer. li. 27: « canker worm,” 
caterpillar") occurs in Ps. cv. 34; Nah. iii. 13, 
16; Joel i. 4, ii. 25; Jer. li. 14, 27; it is rendered 
by the A. V. canker worm in four of these places, 
and caterpillar in the two remaining. From the 
epithet of “rough,” which is applied to the word 
in Jeremiah, some have supposed the yelek to be 
the larva of some of the destructive Lepidoptera : 
the epithet samar, however (Jer. li. 27), more prop- 
erly means having spines, which agrees with the 
Vulgate, aculeatus. Michaelis (Suppl. p. 1080) 
believes the yelek to be the cockchafer (Maykiifer). 
Oedmann (ii. vi. 126) having in view this spiny 
character, identifies the word with the Gr-ylles cris- 
tatus, Linn., a species, however, which is found 
only in S. America, though Linnzus has erroneously 
given Arabia as a locality. Tychsen, arguing from 
the epithet rough, believes that the yelek is 
sented by the G. kematopus Linn. (Caliptamus 
hamat. Aud. Serv.), a species found in S. Africa. 

How purely conjectural are all these attempts at 
identification! for the term sined may refer not 
to any particular species, but to the very spinous 
nature of the tibise in all the locust tribe, and 


yelek, the cropping, licking off insect (Num. xxii. 


4), may bea synonym of some of the names already 
mentioned, or the word may denote the larwe or 
pupee of the locust, which, from Joel i. 4, seems not 
improbable, ‘that which the locust (ardeé) hath 
left, hath the cankerworm (yelek) eaten,” after the 
winged arbeh had departed, the young larve of the 
same appeared and consumed the residue. The 
passage in Nah. iii. 16, “the yelek spreadeth him- 





b Since the above was written it has been discovered 
that Dr. Kitto (Pict. Bible, note on Nab. iii. 17) is of a 
similar opinion, that the g&b probably denotes the 
nympna. 

e PD, av. inus, 9, «. 9. 22, tinzit, tnd 
lambendo depavit (Ges. Thes. 8. v.). 
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velf (margin) and fleeth away,” is no objection to 
the opinion that the yelek may represent the larva 
or nyiupha, for the same reason as was given in 
a former part of this article (0). 


(9.) Chasil (997). See CATERFILLAR. 


(10.) Teeldsdl OSI: epiodpn: rubigo: 
“locust ‘’). The derivation of this word seems to 
imply that some kind of locust is indicated by it. 
It occurs only in this sense in Deut. xxviii. 42, 
ss All thy trees and fruit of thy land shall the lo- 
cust consume.” In the other passages where the 
Hebrew word occurs, it represents some kind of 
tinkling musical instrument, and is generally trans- 
lated cymbals by the A. V. The word is evidently 
onomatopoetic, and is here perhaps a synonym for 
some one of the other names for locust. Michaelis 
(Suppl. p. 2094) believes the word is identical with 
chasil, which he says denotes perhaps the mole- 
cricket, Gryllus talpiformis, from the stridulous 


sound it produces. ‘I'ychsen (pp. 79, 80) identifies | 


it with the Gryllus stridulus, Linn. (= Gdipoda 
stridula, Aud. Serv.). The notion conveyed by 
the Hebrew word will however apply to almost any 
kind of locust, and indeed to many kinds of insects; 
a similar word /slsalza, was applied by the Ethio- 
pians to a fly which the Arabs called zim, which 
appears to be identical with the tsetse fly of Dr. 
Livingstone and other African travellers. All that 
can be positively known respecting the tseldisdl is, 
that it is some kind of insect injurious to trees and 
crops. The LXX. and Vulg. understand élight or 
mildew by the word. 


The most destructive of the locust tribe that oc- 
cur in the Bible lands are the (E:dipoda migratoria, 
and the Acridium peregrinum, and as both these 
species occur in Syria and Arabia, etc., it is most 
probable that one or other is denoted in those pas- 
sages which speak of the dreadful devastations com- 
mitted by these insects; nor is there any occasion 
to believe with Bochart, Tychsen, and others, that 
nine or ten distinct species are mentioned in the 
Bible. Some of the names may be synonyms; 
others may indicate the larva or nympha con- 
ditions of the two preéminent devourers already 
named. 


Locusts occur in great numbers, and sometimes 
obscure the sun — Ex. x. 15; Jer. xlvi. 23; Judg. 
vi. 5, vii. 12; Joel ii. 10; Nah. iii. 15; Livy, xlii. 
2: lian, N. A. iii. 12; Pliny, M. H. xi. 29; 
Shaw's Travels, p. 187 (fol. 2d ed.); Ludolf, Hist. 
thiop. i. 13, and de Locustis, i. 4; Volney's 
Trac. in Syria, i. 236. 

Their voracity is alluded toin Ex. x. 12, 15; 
Joel i. 4, 7,12, and ii. 3; Deut. xxviii. 38; Ps. 
Ixxviii. 46, cv. 34; Is. xxxiii. 4; Shaw's 7rav. 
187, and travellers in the East, passim. 


They are compared to horses — Joel ii. 4; Rev. ix. 
7. The Italians call the locust ‘‘ Cavaletta;”’ and 
Ray says, “Caput oblongum, equi instar prona 





a “Qmnoia vero morsu erodentes, et forces quoque 
sectorum.” 

b The locust-bird (see woodcut) referred to by trav- 
eilers, and which the Arabs call smurmur, is no doubt, 
from Dr. Kitto’s description, the “ rose-colored star- 
ling,” Pastor roseus. The Rev. H.B Tristram saw one 
specimen in the orange groves at Jaffa in the spring 
of 1858 ; but makes no allusion to ite devouring locusts. 
Dr. Kitto in one place (p. 410) says the locust-bird is 
about the size of ao starling ; in another place (p. 420), 


po, 127; Volney, Trav. i. 237; 
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spectans.’’ Comp. also the Arab's description to 
Niebuhr, Deser. de C Arabie. 


They make a fearful noise in their flight — Joel 
ii. 5; Rev. ix. 9 

Forskal, Descr. 81, “transeuntes grylli super 
verticem nostrum sono magne cataract ferve- 
bant.”” Volney, Trav. i. 235. 

They have no king — Prov. xxx. 27; Kirby and 
Sp. dnt. ii. 17. 

Their irresistible progress is referred to in Jou 
ii. 8, 9; Shaw, 7'rav. p. 187. 

They enter dwellings, and devour even the wood- 
work of houses — Ex. x. 6; Joel ii. 9, 10; Pliny, 
N. H. xi. 29.4 

They do not fly in the night— Nah. fii. 17; 


Niebuhr, Descr. de f Arabie, p. 173. 


Birds devour them — Russel, Nat. Hist. of Alep- 
Kitto’s Phys. 
Hist. Pal. (p. 410).° 





Smurmur. Rose-colored Starling. (Pastor roseus.) 


The sea destroys the greater number — Ex. x 
19; Joel fi. 20; Pliny, xi. 35; Hasselq. Trav. p. 
445 (Engl. transl. 1766); cf. also /liad, xxi. 12. 

Their dead bodies taint the air — Joel ii. 20; 
Hasselq. Trav. p. 445. 

They are used as food — Lev. xi. 21, 22; Matt. 
iii. 4; Mark i. 6; Plin. N. H. vi. 35, xi. 35; Diod. 
Sic. iii. 29 (the Acridophagi) ; Aristoph. Achar. 
1116; Ludolf, Hist. Aethiop. p. 67 (Gent’s transl. ); 


Jackson's Marocco, p. 62; Niebubr, Deser. de ? Ara- 
bie, p. 150; Sparman’s Trav. i: 367, who says the 


Hottentots are glad when the locusts come, for 
they fatten upon them; Hasselq. 7'rav. pp. 232, 419; 
Kirby and Spence, £ntom. i. 305. 

There are different ways of preparing locusts for 
food; sometimes they are ground and pounded, and 
then mixed with flour and water and made into 
cakes, or they are salted and then eaten; sometimes 
smoked; boiled or roasted; stewed, or fried in 
butter. Dr. Kitto (Pict. Bib. note on Lev. xi. 
21), who tasted locusts, says they are more like 
shrimps than anything else; and an English clergy- 
man, some years ago, cooked some of the green grase- 
hoppers, Locusta viridissima, boiling them in water 
half an hour, throwing away the head, wings, and 
legs, and then sprinkling them with pepper and salt, 





he compares it in size to a swallow. The bird is about 
eight inches and a half in length. Yarrell (Brit 
Birds, 1i. 61, 2d ed.) says, ‘it is held sacred at Aleppc 
because it feeds on the locust; and Col. Sykes bears 
testimony to the immense flocks in which they fly. 
He says ( Catalogue of Birds of Dakhan), “ they darken 
the air by their numbers forty or fifty have 
been killed at a shot.’? But he says, “ they pmve a 
calamity to the husbandman, as they are as destructive 
as locusts, and not much less numerous.” 
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and adding !utter; he found them excellent. How 
strange then, nay, * how idle,’ to quote the words 
of Kirby and Spence (/-ntom. i. 305), “was the 
controversy concerning the locusts which formed 
part of the sustenance of John the Baptist, ... . 
and how apt even learned men are to perplex a plain 
question from ignorance of the customs of other 
countries! "4 

The following are some of the works which treat 
of locusts: Ludolf, Dessertatio de Locustis, Fran- 
cof. ad Moen. 1694. This author Lelieves that the 
guiils which fed the Israelites in the wilderness 
were locusts (vid. his Diutriba qua sententia nova 
de Selavis, sive Locustis, defenditur). A more ab- 
surd opinion was that held by Norrelius, who main- 
tained that the four names of Lev. xi. 22 were 
birds (see his Schediasma de Avibus sacris, Arbeh, 
Chagab, Solam, et Chargol, in Bib. Brem. Cl. iii. 
p- 36). Faber, de Locustis Biblicis, et styillatim 
de Avibus Quadrupedibus, ex Lev. xi. 20, Wittenb. 
1710-11. Asso’s Abhundlung von den Heuschrecken, 
Rostock, 1787; and Tychsen’s Comment. de Lo- 
custis. Oedmann's Vermischte Sammilungen, ii. e. 
vii. Kirby and Spence's /ntrod. to Antomology, i. 


305, etc. Bochart's Hierozoicon, iii. 251, ete. ed. 
Rosenmiill. Kitto’s Phys. History of Palestine, 


pp- 419, 420.  Kitto’s Pictorial Bible, see Index, 
« Locust.””. Dr. Harris's Natural History of the 
Bible, art. * Locust,”” 1833. Kitto’s Cyclopedia, 
arts.  Locust,”” “ Chesil,”’ ete. Harmer’s Observa- 
tins, London, 1797. The travels of Shaw, Russell, 
Hasselquist, Volney, ete., etc. Fora systematic de- 
scription of the Orthoptera, see Serville’s Afono- 
graph in the Suites a Buffon, and Fischer's Orthop- 
tera HLuropea; and for an excellent summary, 
see Winer's Realuwdrterbuch, i. 574, art. “ Heu- 
echrecken.’’ For the Jocusts of St. John, Mr. Den- 
ham refers to Suicer's Thesaurus, i. 169, 179, and 
Gutherr, de Victu Johannis, Franc. 1785; and for the 
symbolical locusts of Rev. ix., to Newton On Proph- 
ecies, and Woodhouse On the Apocalypse.? 


* On the subject of locusts the reader may see 
also Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the Bible, pp. 306-318 
(Lond. 1867); the art. Heuschrecke, by Vaihinger, 
in Herzog’s Real-Encyk. vi. 68-71; and Rawlin- 
son's Ancient Monarcihies, iii. 63 f., 316, and iv. 79. 
This last writer's description of their ravages in 
Kurdistan and Southern Media at the present day 
reads almost as if translated from Joel (i. and ii.): 
‘The destructive locust (the Acridium peregri- 
num, probably) comes suddenly . . . in clouds that 
obscure the air, moving with a slow and steady 
flight, and with a sound like that of heavy rain, 
and settling in myriads on the fields, the gardens, 
the trees, the terraces of the houses, and even the 
streets, which they sometimes cover conipletely. 


a There are people at this day who gravely assert 
that the locusts which formed part of the food of the 
Baptist were not the insect of that name, but the long 
sweet pode of the locust-tree ( Ceratonta stliqua), Johan- 
nisbrodt, °° St. John’s bread,”? as the monks of Pales 
tine cali it. For other equally erroneous explanations, 
or unauthorized alterations, of axpides, see Celsii 
Hierob. i. 74. 

> For the judgment of locusts referred to in the 
prophet Joel, see Dr. Pusey’s “ Introduction ”’ to that 
book. This writer maintains that the prophet, under 
the figure of the locust, foretold «a judgment far 
greater, an enemy far mightier than the locust" (p. 
99), namely, the Assyrian invasion of Palestine, be- 
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Where they fall, vegetation presently disappears, 
the leaves and even the stems of the plants are 
devoured; the labors of the busbandman through 
many a weary month perish ina day; and the curse 
of famine is brought upon the land which but 
now enjoyed the prospect of an abundant harvest. 

It is true that the devourers are theniselves de- 
voured to some extent by the poorer sort of people, 
but the compensation is slight and temporary; in 
a few days, when all verdure is gone, eitber the 
swarms move to fresh pastures, or they perish and 
cover the fields with their dead bodies, while the 
desolation which they have created continues *’ 
(vol. iii. p. 63 f.). For other sources of information 
see under JOEL (Amer. ed.). H. 

LOD (79 [peth. strife, quarrel: Kom, 
Add, Aodadl, Aodadi3;) Vat. Aodapw0, Aodadia, 
both by inclusion of the following name; [in 1 
Chr., omits;} Alex. [Aod, in Neh. vii. Ao8ad.3,) 
in Ezra, Avd8wy Aodadid; [in Neh. xi. 85, Rom 
Vat. Alex. FA.! omit, FA.8 Avd8a:] Led), a town 
of Benjamin, stated to have been founded by Shamed 
or Shamer (1 Chr. viii. 12). It is always mentioned 
in connection with Ono, and, with the exception 
of the passage just quoted, in the post-captivity 
records only. It would appear that after the boun- 
daries of Benjamin, as given iv the book of Joshua, 
were settled, that enterprising tribe extended itself 
further westward, into the rich plain of Sharon, 
between the central hills and the sea, and occupied 
or founded the towns of Lod, Ono, Hadid, and oth- 
ers named only in the later lists. The people be. 
longing to the three places just mentioned returned 
from Babylon to the number of 725 (Ezr. ii. 33; 
Neh. vii. 37), and again took possession of their 
former habitations (Neb. xi. 33}. 

Lod has retained its name almost unaltered te 
the present day; it is now called Lix/d; but is most 
familiar to us from ita occurrence in its Greek 
garb, as LYDDA, in the Acts of the Apostles. G. 


LO-DE'BAR (727 153 but in xvii. 27 


¢ 

TNO: § AadaBd [?], AwSaBdp: Lodubar), » 
place named with Mahanaim, Rogelim, and other 
trans—Jordanic towns (2 Sam. xvii. 27), and there- 
fore no doubt on the eastern side of the Jordan. 
It was the native place of Machir hen-Animiel, in 
whose house Mephibosheth found a home after the 
death of his father and the ruin of his grandfather's 
house (ix. 4, 5). Lo-debar receives a bare mention 
in the Onvmasticon, nor has any trace of the name 
been encountered by any later traveller. Indeed it 
has probably never been sought for. Reland (/’ad. 
734) conjectures that it is intended in Josh. xiii. 
26, where the word rendered in the A. V. * of De- 


bir™ (737), is the same in its consonants as 


cause Joel calla the scourge the “ northern army,” 
which Dr. Pusey says cannot be said of the locusta, 
because almost always by a sort of law of their being 
they make their inroads from their birthplace in the 
south. This one point, however, may be fairly ques- 
tioned. The usual direction of the flight of this 
insect is from east to west, or from south to north ; 
but the Ck&dipoda migratoria is believed to have ita 
birthplace in Tartary (Serv. Orthop. p. 738), from 
whence it visits Africa, the Mauritius, and part of the 
South of Europe. If this apecies be considered to be 
the locust of Joel, the expression, navta«rn arrvy, is mosh 
applicable to it. [Jox1, p. 1417, note e.} 


LODGE 


Lo-debar, though with different vowel-points. In 
fvor of this conjecture, which is adopted by J. D. 
Miehaelis (Bid. fir Ungel.), is the fact that such a 


use of the preposition ? is exceedingly rare (see 
Keil, Josuca ad loc.). 


If taken as a Hebrew word, the root of the name 
is possibly ‘pasture,’ the driving out of flocks 
(Ges. Thes. p. 735 6; Stanley, S. gf P. App. § 9); 
but this must be very uncertain. G. 

* LODGE. [Cucumbers, vol. i. p. 518.) 

LODGE, TO. This word in the A. V.— 
with one exception only, to be noticed below — is 


used to translate the Hebrew verb yo or 7, 


which has, at least in the narrative portions of the 
Bible, almust invariably the force of “passing 
the night.” ‘This is worthy of remark, because the 
word lodge — probably only another form of the 
Saxon liygan, “ to lie'’ — does not appear to have 
had exclusively that force in other English litera- 
ture at the time the Authorized Version was made. 
A few examples of its occurrence, where the mean- 
ing of passing the night would not at first sight 
sugvest itself to an English reader, may be of ser- 
vice: 1 K. xix. 9; 1 Chr. ix. 27; Is. x. 29 
(where it marks the halt of the Assyrian army for 
bivouac); Neh. iv. 22, xiii. 20, 21; Cant. vii. 11; 
Job xxiv. 7, xxxi. 32, &., &c. The same Hebrew 
word is otherwise translated in the A. V. by “ lie 
all night” (2 Sam. xii. 16; Cant. i. 13; Job xxix. 
19); “tarry the night ’ (Gen. xix. 2; Judg. xix. 
10; Jer. xiv. 2); ‘‘remain,” & e. until the morn- 
ing (Ex. xxiii. 18). 


The force of passing the night is also present in 
the words 170, ‘6g sleeping-place,"” hence an 
Inn [vol. ii. p. 1138), and mA, ‘+ a hut," erect- 


ed in vineyards or fruit-gardens for the shelter of a 
man who watched all night to protect the fruit. 
This is rendered “lodge” in Is. i. 8, and “ cot- 
tage’ in xxiv. 20, the only two passages @ in which 
it is found. [CorraGr, Amer. ed.) 

2. The one exception above named occurs in 
Josh. ii. 1, where the word in the original is 


238, a word elsewhere rendered ‘to lie,” gen- 
erally in allusion to sexual intercourse. G. 


LOFT. (House, vol. ii. p. 1105.] 
LOG. [Weicuts AND MEASURES.] 


* LOG OF OIL. (OIL, 6, iii-] 
* LOGOS. [Worp, Amer. ed.] 


LO’IS (Awls), the grandmother (uduun) of 
Timot#Hy, and doubtless the mother of his mother 
Eunice (2 Tim. i. 5). Froin the Greek form of 
these three names we should naturally infer that the 
family had been Hellenistic for three generations 
at least. It seems likely also that Lois had resided 
long at Lystra; and almost certain that from her, 
as well as from Eunice, Timothy obtained his inti- 
mate knowledge of the Jewish Scriptures (2 Tim. 
iii. 15). Whether she was surviving at either of 
St. Paul's visits to Lystra, we cannot say; she is 
not alluded to in the Acts: nor is it absolutely cer- 
tain, though St. Paul speaks of her “ faith,”’ that 
she became a Christian. 





@ What can have led the LXX. to translate the word 
Vy heaps,” in Ps. Ixxix. 1, by dmrwpodvAdaor, 





The phrase might be 
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used of a pious Jewess, who was ready to believe 
in the Messiah. Calvin has a good note on this 
subject. J. 8S. H. 

* LOOKED (sxpocedéxov), Acts xxviil. 6, 
where we should say at present “expected ”’ or 
«looked for.’ This sense, if not obsolete, is now 
obsolescent. Earlier versions (Tyndale, Cranmer, 
Geneva) have “ wayted’’ in that passage. See also 
Ecclus. xx. 14. K. 


LOOKING-GLASSES. [Mirrous.] 


LORD, as applied to the Deity, is the almost 
uniform rendering in the A. V. of the O. T. of 


the Heb. FTV, Jehovah, which would be more 
properly represented as a proper name. The rev- 
erence which the Jews entertained for the sacred 
name of God forbade them to pronounce it, and in 
reading they substituted for it either Adénd:, 
“ford,” or AlWhim, “God,” according to the 
vowel-points by which it was accompanied. [JE- 
HOVAH, vol. ii. p. 1238.] This custom is observed 
in the version of the LX X., where Jehovah is most 


commonly translated by xvpios, as in the N. ‘s. 


(Heb. i. 10, &.), and in the Vulgate, where Dom- 
inus is the usual equivalent. The title Addndi is 


also rendered “ Lord" in the A. Y., though this, 
as applied to God, is of infrequent occurrence in 


the historical books. For instance, it is found in 
Genesis only in xv. 2, 8, xviii. 3 (where “my Lord” 


should be “QO Lord’), 27, 30, 31, 32, xx. 4; once in 


Num. xiv. 17; twice in Deut. iii. 24, ix. 26; twice in 


Josh. vii. 7, 8; four times in Judges; and soon. In 
other passages of these books “ Lord” is the transla- 


tion of “ Jehovah; ’? except Ex. xxiii. 17, xxxiv. 23; 
Deut. x. 17; Josh. iii. 11, 13, where acon is 30 ren- 


dered. But in the poetical and historical books it 


is more frequent, excepting Job, where it occurs 


only in xxviii. 28, and the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 


Song of Songs, where it is not once found. 


The difference between Jehovah and Adonai (or 
Adon) is generally marked in the A. V. by printing 
the word in small capitals (LorRD) when it repre- 
sents the former (Gen. xv. 4, &.), and with an ini- 
tial capital only when it is the translation of the 
latter (Ps. xevii. 5; Is. i: 24, x. 16); except in Ex. 
xxiii. 17, xxxiv. 23, where “the Lorn God " should 
be more consistently “the Lord Jehovah.” A 


similar distinction prevails between TT WT" (the 
letters of Jehovah with the vowel-points of Lluhim) 
and mri, eldhim; the former being repre- 
sented in the A. V. by “Gop” in small capitals 
(Gen. xv. 2, &.), while Elohim is * God" with an 
initial capital only. And, generally, when the 
name of the Deity is printed in capitals, it indi- 
cates that the corresponding Hebrew is MW, 
which is translated Lonv or Gop according to the 
vowel-points by which it is accompanied. 

In some instances it is difficult, on account of 
the pause accent, to say whether Adonai is the title 
of the Deity, or merely one of respect addressed to 
men. These have been noticed by the Masorites, 
who distinguish the former in their notes as “‘holy,”’ 
and the latter as “profane."’ (See Gen. xviii. 3, 
xix. 2, 18; and compare the Masoretic notes on 
Gen. xx. 13, Is. xix. 4.) W. A. W. 








which they employ for TIONS in the above twe 
passages, the writer is unable to conjecture. 
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LORD'S DAY, THE (‘H xupitaxh fyépa: 
h pia caBBdrwy). It has been questioned, though 
not seriously until of late years, what is the mean- 
ing of the phrase 7 Kupiarh ‘Huépa, which occurs 
in one passage only of the Holy Seripture, Rev. i. 
10, and is, in our Inglish version, translated “the 
Lord's Day.” The general consent both of Chris- 
tian antiquity and of mudern divines haa referred 
it to the weekly festival of our Lord's resurrection, 
and identified it with © the first day of the week,” 
on which He rose, with the patristical “ eighth 
day,’ or “day which is both the first and the 
eighth,”’ in fact, with the nH TOU "HAlovu ‘Hue a," 
“Solis Dies," or “ Sunday,"’ of every age of the 
Church. 

But the views antagonistic to this general consent 
deserve at least a passing notice. (1.) Some have 
supposed St. John to be speaking, in the passage 
above referred to, of the Sabbath, because that 
institution is called in Isaiah lviii. 13, by the 
Almighty Himself, « My holy day...@ To thia it 
is replied — If St. John had intended to specify the 
Sabbath, he would surely have used that word 
which was by no means obsolete, or even obso- 
lescent, at the time of his composing the hook of 
the Revelation. And it is added, that if an Apostle 
had set the example of confounding the seventh 
and the first days of the week, it would have Leen 
strange indeed that every ecclesiastical writer for 
the first five centuries should have avoided any 
approach to such confusion. They do avoid it — 
for as SaBSaroy is never used by them for the 
first day, so Kupiaxh is never used by them for 
the seventh day. (2.) Another theory is, that by 
“the Lord’s day ” St. John intended “ the day of 
judgment,’’ to which a large portion of the book 
of Revelation may be conceived to refer. Thus 
‘© ] was in the spirit on the Lord's day”’ (éyeyd- 
pny év xvevmatt év rh Kupiaxy ‘Huepg) would 
imply that he was rapt, in spiritual vision, to the 
date of that “great and terrible day,” just as St. 
Paul represents himself as caught up locally into 
Paradise. Now, not to dispute the interpretation 
of the passaye from which the illustration is drawn 
(2 Cor. xii. 4), the abettors of this view seem to 
have put out of sight the following considerations. 
In the preceding sentence, St. John had mentioned 
the place in which he was writing, Patmos, and the 
causes which had brought him thither. It is but 
natural that he should further particularize the 
circumstances under which his mysterious work 
was composed, by stating the exact day on which 
the Revelations were communicated to him, and 
the employment, spiritual musing, in which he was 
then engayed. ‘To suppose a nixture of the meta- 
phorical and the literal would be strangely out of 
keeping. And though it be conceded that the day 
of judgment is in the New Testament spoken of as 
‘H tov Kupiov ‘Huépa, the employment of the 
adjectival form constitutes a remarkable difference, 
which was observed and maintained ever after- 
wards.o There is also a critical objection to this 





e WT? Dp. . 

b‘H ‘Hudpa roo Kupiov occurs in 1 Cor. {. 8, and 
2 Thess. ii. 2, with the words yoy ‘Inco’ Xprorov at- 
tached ; in 1 Cor. v. 5, and 2 Cor. 1. 14, with the word 
Inoov only attached ; and in 1 Thess. v. 2, and 2 Pet. 
ii. 10, with the article rov omitted. In one place, 
where both the day of judgment, and, as a foreshadow- 
‘ng of it, the day of vengeance upon Jerusalem, seem 
so be alluded to, the Lord himself says, ovrws écras 
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interpretation.c This second theory then, which is 
sanctioned by the name of Augusti, must be aban- 
doned. (3.) A third opinion is, that St. John in- 
tended by the “Lord's Day" that on which the 
Lord’s resurrection was annually celebrated, or, as 
we now term it, Easter-day. On this it need only 
be observed, that, though it was never questioned 
that the weekly celebration of that event should 
take place on the first day of the hebdomadal cycle, 
it was for a long time doubted on what day in the 
annual cycle it should be celebrated. Two schools 
at least existed on this point until considerably aiter 
the death of St. John. It therefore seems unlikely 
that, in a book intended for the whole Church, be 
would have employed a method of dating which 
was far from generally agreed upon. And it is to 
be added that no patristical authority can be quoted, 
either for the interpretation contended for in this 
opinion, or for the employment of 7 Kupiaxd 
‘Huépa to denote Easter-day. 

All other conjectures upon this point may be 
permitted to confute themselves; but the following 
cavil is too curious to be omitted. In Scripture 
the first day of the week is called 4 pia caBBd- 
twy, in post-Scriptural writers it is called 7 Ke 

ax? ‘Huépa as well; therefure, the book of Keve- 
(iio is not to be ascribed to an Apostle; or in 
other words, is uot part of Scripture. The logie 
of this argument is only to be surpassed by its 
boldness. It says, in eflect, because pust-Scriptural 
writers have these two designations for the first 
day of the week; therefore, Scriptural writers must 
be confined to one of them. It were surely more 
reasonable to suppose that the adoption by pest- 
Scriptural writers of a phrase so precminently 
Christian as 7 Kupiaxh 'Huépa to denote the first 
day of the week, and a day so especially marked, 
can be traceable to nothing else than an Apostle’s 
use of that phrase in the same meaning. 

Supposing then that » Kupiaxh ‘'Hyuepa of St 
John is the Lord's Day, — What do we gather from 
Holy Scripture concerning that institution? How 
is it spoken of by early writers up to the time of 
Constantine? What change, if any, was brought 
upon it by the celebrated edict of that emperor, 
whom some have declared to have been its origi- 
nator ? 

1. Scripture says very little concerning it. But 
that little seems to indicate that the divinely in- 
spired Apostles, by their practice and by their pre- 
cepts, marked the first day of the week as a day 
for meeting together to break bread, for commuz.i- 
cating and receiving instruction, for laying up offer- 
ings in store for charitable purposes, for occupation 
in holy thought and prayer. The first day of the 
week so devoted seems also to have been the day 
of the Lord's Resurrection, and therefore, to have 
been especially likely to be chosen for such purposes 
by those who “ preached Jesus and the Kesurree- 
tion.” 

The Lord rose on the first day of the week (19 
pu caBBdrwy), and appeared, on the very day a 


Kai Ovids Tov arvOpumoy ev TH Hudpg avrov, Luke xvi. 
24. 

¢ "Eyersuny would necessarily have to be constructed 
with dy yudpe, “I was in the day of judgment,” t. ¢ 
I was passing the day of judgment spiritually " Now 
y'verOas év quepq 38 never used for dum agcre. But, 
on the other hand, the construction of ¢yerouny with 
cy rvevpare is justified by @ parallel passage in Rev 
iv. 2, cal «(0 ws eyercuqy ey srevpan. 
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his rising, to his followers on five distinct occa-{ other days may be, and are, defensible on other 


sions — to Mary Magdalene, to the other women, to 
the two disciples on the road to Emmaus, to St. 
Peter separately, to ten Apostles collected together. 
After eight days (ne@? nuepas onre), that is, ac- 
cording to the ordinary reckoning, on the first day 
of tle next week, He appeared to the eleven. He 
does not seem to have appeared in the interval — it 
may be to render that day especially noticeable by 
the Apostles, or, it may be for other reasons. But, 
however this question be settled, on the day of 
Pentecost, which in that year fell on the first day 
of the week (see Bramhall, Disc. of the Sabbuth 
ant Lord's D.ty, in Works, vol. v. p. 51, Oxford 
edition), ‘they were all with one accord in one 
place,” had spiritual gifts conferred on them, and 
in their turn began to communicate those gifts, as 
accompaniments of instruction, to others. At T'roas 
(Acts xx. 7), many years after the occurrence at 
Pentecost, when Christianity had begun to assume 
something like a settled form, St. Luke records the 
following circumstances. St. Paul and his com- 
panions arrived there, and ‘abode seven days, and 
upon the first day of the week, when the disciples 
came together to break bread, Paul preached unto 
them.’ In 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2, that same St. Paul 
writes thus: Now concerning the collection for 
the saints, as I have given order to the churches in 
Galatia, even so do ye. Upon the first day of the 
week, let every one of you lay by him in store, as 
God hath prospered him, that there be no guther- 
ings when I come.’’ In Heb. x. 25, the corre- 
spondents of the writer are desired “ not to forsake 
the asyembling of themselves together, as the man- 
ner of some is, but to exhort one another,” an 
injunction which seems to imply that a regular 
day for’ such assembling existed, and was well 
known; for otherwise no rebuke would lie. And 
lastly, in the passage given above, St. John de- 
scribes himself ag being in the Spirit “on the 
Lord's day.” 

Taken separately, perhaps, and even all together, 
these passer +, seem scarcely adequate to prove that 
the dedicat sn of the first day of the week to the 
purposes above mentioned was a matter of apostolic 
institution, or even of apostolic practice. But, it 
may be observed. that it is at any rate an extraor- 
dinary coincidence, that almost immediately we 
emerye from Scripture, we find the same day men- 
tioned in a similar manner, and directly associated 
with the Lord's Resurrection; that it is an extraor- 
dinary fact that we never find its dedication 
questioned or argued about, but accepted as soine- 
thing equally apostolic with Confirmation, with 
/nfunt Baptism, with Ordination, or at least spoken 
of in the same way. And as to direct support 
from Holy Scripture, it is noticeable that those 
other ordinances which are usually considered Scrip- 
tural, and in support of which Scripture is usually 
cited, are dependent, so far as mere quotation is 
concerned, upon fewer texts than the Lord's Day is. 
Stating the case at the very lowest, the Lord's Day 
has at least “ probable insinuations in Scripture,” « 
and so is superior to any other holy day, whether 
of hebdomadal celebration, as Friday in memory of 
the Crucitixion, or of annual celebration, as Easter- 
day in memory of the Resurrection itself. These 





@ This phrase is employed by Bishop Sanderson. 
O° Ayouey Thy Hudpay Thy dydony eis euppoovvny, év 
p cai o ‘Inzous avec ex vexpwr. 
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grounds; but they do not possess anything like a 
Scriptural authority for their observance. And if 
we are inclined still to press for more pertinem 
Scriptural proof, and more frequent mention of the 
institution, for such we suppose it to be, in the 
writings of the Apostles, we must recollect how 
little is said of Baptism and the Lord's Supper, 
and how vast a difference is naturally to be ex- 
pected to exist between a sketch of the manners 
and habits of their age, which the authors of the 
Holy Scriptures did not write, and hints as to life 
and conduct, and regulation of known practices, 
which they did write. 

2. On quitting the canonical writings, we turn 
naturally to Clement of Rome. He dves not, how- 
ever, directly mention “the Lord’s Day,’’ but in 1 
Cor. i. 40, he says, wdvra rdie: woreiv dpelAouey, 
and he speaks of dpiopévor natpol Kal dpat, at 
which the Christian mpoopopal xa Aetroupylas 
should be made. 

Ignatius, the disciple of St. John (ad Magn. c. 
9), contrasts Judaism and Christianity, and as an 
exemplification of the contrast, opposes gaSBarl- 
(eww to living according to the Lord's life (xaréd 
thy Kupiaxiy (why Covres)- 

The epistle ascribed to St. Barnabas, which, 
though certainly not written by that Apostle, was 
in existence in the earlier part of the 2d century, 
has (c. 15) the following words, ‘We celebrate the 
eighth day with joy, on which too Jesus rose from 
the dead.’"® 

A pazan document now comes into view. It is 
the well-known letter of Pliny to Trajan, written 
while he presided over Pontus and Bithynia. ‘The 
Christians (says he), atlirm the whole of their guilt 
or error to be, that they were accustomed to meet 
together on a stated day (stato dic), before it was 
light. and to sing hymns to Christ as a God, and 
to bind themselves by a Sacramentum, not for any 
wicked purpose, but never to commit fraud, theft, 
or adultery; never to break their word, or to refuse, 
when called upon, to deliver up any trust; after 
which it was their custom to separate, and to as- 
semble again to take a meal, but a general one, 
and without guilty purpose.’ 

A thoroughly Christian authority, Justin Martyr, 
who flourished A. D. 140, stands next on the list. 
He writes thus: “On the day called Sunday (77 
Tov jAiouv Aeyouern nuépa), is an assembly of all 
who live either in the cities or in the rural districts, 
and the memoirs of the Apostles and the writings of 
the prophets are read.** Then he goes on to de- 
scribe the particulars of the religious acts which are 
entered upon at this assembly. They consist of 
prayer, of the celebration of the Holy [ucharist, 
and of collection of alms. He afterwards assigns 
the reasons which Christians had for meeting on 
Sunday. These are, “ because it is the first Diy, 
on which God dispelled the darkness (7d oxéros) 
and the original state of things (r}y SAny), and 
formned the world, and because Jesus Christ our 
Saviour rose from the dead upon it" (Apol. I. c. 67.). 
In another work (Disl. c. Tryph.), he makes cir- 
cumcision furnish a type of Sunday. “ The com- 
mand to circumcise infants on the eighth day was 
a type of the true circumcision by which we are 
circumcised from error and wickedness through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who rose from the dead on 
the first day of the week (77 uid caBBdrwvr); 
therefore it remains the chief and first of days.” 
As for gaSBari(ew, he uses that with exclusive 
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reference to the Jewish law. He carefully dis- 
tinguishes Saturday (4 xpovuch), the day after 
which our Lord wus crucified, from Sunday (4 
uerd Thy Kpomchy Hrs éeorw Tov ‘HAlouv 
nuépa), upon which He rose frum the dead. (If 
any surprise is felt at Justin's employment of thie 
heathen designations for the seventh and first days 
of the week, it may be accounted for thus. Lefore 
the death of Hadrian, a. p. 138, the helbdomadal 
division (which Dion Cassius, writing in the 3d 
century, derives, together with its nomenclature, 
from Iyypt) had in matters of common life almost 
universally superseded in Greece, and even in Italy, 
the national divisions of the lunar month. Justin 
Martyr, writing to and for heathen, as well as to 
and for Jews, employs it, therefore, with a certainty 
of being understood.) 

The strange heretic, Bardesanes, who however 
delighted to consider himself a sort of Christian, has 
the following words in his book on * Fate,”’ or on 
“the Laws of the Countries,’ which he addressed 
to the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus: “ What 
then shall we say respecting the new race of our- 
selves who are Christians, whom in every country 
and in every reyion the Messiah established at his 
coming; for, lo! wherever we be, all of us are called 
by the one name of the Messiah, Christians; and 
upon one day, which is the first of the week, we 
assemble ourselves tovether, and on the appointed 
days we abstain from food" (Cureton’s 77ansla- 
tion). 

‘Two very short notices stand next on our list, 
but they are important from their casual and un- 
studied character. Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, 
A. D. 170, in a letter to the Church of Kome, a 
fragment of which is preserved by Eusebius, says, 
Thy ohuepov odv Kupiaxhy ayiay nuepav Sinryd-yo- 
wey, ev 7, avéyvopey bua thy emioroAhy. And 
Melito, bishop of Sardis, his contemporary, is stated 
to have composed, among other works, a treatise on 
the Lord’s Day (6 wep) ris Kupiaxijs Adyos)- 

The next writer who may be quoted is lrenaus, 
bishop of Lyons, A. p. 178. He asserts that the 
Sabbath is abolished; but his evidence to the ex- 
istence of the Lord's Day is clear and distinct. It 
is spoken of in one of the best known of his Frag- 
ments (see Beaven's /reneus, p. 202). Buta 
record in [useb. (v. 28, 2), of the part which he 
took in the Quartodeciian controversy, shows that 
in his time it was an institution beyond dispute. 
The point in question was this: Should Easter be 
celebrated in connection with the Jewish lassover, 
on whatever day of the week that might happen to 
fall, with the Churches of Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia; or on the Lord's Day, with the rest 
of the Christian world? The Churches of Gaul, 
then under the superintendence of Irenzeus, agreed 
upon a synodical epistle to Victor, bishop of Rome, 
in which occurred words somewhat to this effect, 
“ The mystery of the Lord's Resurrection may not 
be celebrated on any other day than the Lord's Day, 
and on this alone should we observe the breaking 
off of the Paschal Fast.".2 This confirms what 
was said above, that while, even towards the end 
of the 2d century, tradition varied as to the yearly 


@ “Os ay und’ ev GAAn word THs Kuptaxns Hucpe 7d THs 
dx Vexpery avactacems emiTéAtTO TOU Kupiov pvaoripiov, 
Cai Orws ev Tatty Movy TwWY KaTa Td FacxXa vHOTELwY 
dvAarro(peba Tas emAvoes. 
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celebration of Christ's Resurrection, the weekly 
celebration of it was one upon which no diversity 
existed or was even hinted at. 

Clement of Alexandria, A. D. 194, comes next 
One does not expect anything very definite from a 
writer of so mystical a tendency, but he has some 
things quite to our purpose. In his Stom. (iv. 
$3), he speaks of rh» dpyl-yovor iiuépay, rhy rg 
tyre avdwavow huey, Thy 3h Kal xparyny TE STi 
gwrds yéveowv, x.7.A., Words which Bishop Kaye 
interprets as contrasting the seventh day of the Law 
with the eighth day of the Gospel. And, as the 
same learned prelate observes, “ When Clement 
says that the Gnostic, or transcendental Christian, 
does not pray in any fixed place, or on any stated 
days, but throughout his whole life, he gives us to 
understand that Christians in general did meet 
together in fixed places and at appointed times for 
the purposes of prayer."” But we are not left to 
mere inference on this important point, for Clement 
speaks of the Lord's Day as a well-known and eus- 
tomary festival, and in one place gives a mystical 
interpretation of the name.> 

Tertullian, whose date is assignable to the close 
of the 2d century, may, in spite of his conversion 
to Montanism, be quoted as a witness to facts. 
He terms the first day of the week sometimes 
Sunday (Dies Solis), sometimes Dies Dominicus. 
He speaks of it as a day of joy (* Diem Solis letitiz 
indulgemus,’’ Apol. c. 16), and asserts that it is 
wrong to fast upon it, or to pray kneeling during 
its continuance (Die Dominico jejunium nefas 
ducimus, vel de geniculis adorare,’’ We Cor. ec. 3). 
‘ven business is to be put off, lest we give place 
to the devil”’ (“ Differentes etiam negotia, ne quem 
Diatolo locum demus,”” Ye Orat.c. 13). 

‘Urigen contends that the Lord’s Day had its su- 
periority to the Sabbath indicated by manna hav- 
ing been given on it to the Israelites, while it was 
Withheld on the Sabbath. It is one of the marks 
of the perfect Christian to keep the [ord’s Day. 

Minucius Felix, A. p. 210, makes the beathen 
interlocutor, in his dialogue called Octavius, assert 
that the Christians come together to a repast © on 
a solemn day" (solenni die). 

Cyprian and his colleagues, in a synodical letter, 
A. D. 253, make the Jewish circumcision on the 
eighth day prefigure the newness of life of the 
Christian, to which Christ’s resurrection introduces 
him, and point to the Lord’s Day, which is at once 
the eighth and the first. 

Commodian, circ. A. D. 270, mentions the Lord's 
Day. 

Victorinus, A. D. 290, contrasts it, in a very 
remarkable passage, with the Parasceve and the 
Sabbath ; 

And Peter, Bishop of Alexandria, A. D. 300, says 
of it, * We keep the Lord’s Day as a day of joy, 
because of Him who rose thereon.’ ¢ 

The results of our examination of the principal 
writers of the two centuries after the déath of St 
John are as follows: The Lord's Day (a name 
which has now come out more prominently, and is 
connected more explicitly with our Lord's resar- 
rection than before) existed during these two cen- 
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turies as a part and parcel of apostolical, and so of 
Scriptural Christianity. 1t was never defended, for 
it was never impugned, or at least ouly impugned 
as other things received from the Apostles were. 
It was never confounded with the Sabbath, but 
carefully distinguished from it (though we have 
not quoted nearly all the passages by which this 
point might be proved). 1t was not an institution 
of severe Sabbatical character, but a day of joy 
(xappootrn) and cheerfulness (edppocvrn), rather 
encouraging than forbidding relaxation. Relig- 
iously regarded, it was a day of solemn meeting for 
the Holy Eucharist, for united prayer, for instruc- 
tion, for almsgiving; and though, being an institu- 
tion under the law of liberty, work does not appear 
to have been formally interdicted, or rest formally 
enjoined, ‘fertullian seems to indicate that the char- 
acter of the day was opposed to worldly business. 
Finally, whatever analogy may be supposed to exist 
between the Lord's Day and the Sabbath, in uo 
passage that has come down to us is the Fourth 
Commandment appealed to as the ground of the 
obligation to observe the Lord’s Day. [cclesias- 
tical writers reiterate again and again, in the 
strictest sense of the words, ‘* Let no man therefore 
judge you in respect of an holiday, or of the new 
moon, or of the sabbath days" (Mf| Tis Smas Kpt- 
vére ev péper oprijs, } vouunvias, } caBBirwr, 
Col. ii. 16). Nor, ayain, is it referred to any 
Sabbatical foundation anterior to the promulgation 
of the Mosaic economy. On the contrary, those 
befure the Mosaic era are constantly assumed to 
have had neither knowledge nor observance of the 
Sabbath. And as little is it anywhere asserted 
that the Lord’s Day is merely an ecclesiastical insti- 
tution, dependent on the post-apostolic Church for 
its origin, and by consequence capable of being 
done away, should a time ever arrive when it ap- 
pears to be no longer needed. 

Our design does not necessarily lead us to do 
more than state facts; but if the facts be allowed 
to speak for themselves, they indicate that the 
Lord's Day is a purely Christian institution, sanc- 
tioned by apostolic practice, mentioned in apostolic 
writings, and so possessed of whatever divine au- 
thority all apostolic ordinances and doctrines (which 
were not obviously temporary, or were not abro- 
gated by the Apostles themselves) can be supposed 
to possess. 

3. But on whatever grounds “the Lord's Day" 
may be supposed to rest, it is a great and indis- 
putable fact that four years before the Gecumenical 
Council of Nicsea, it was recognized by Constan- 
tine in his celebrated edict, as * the venerable Day 
of the Sun.’’ The terma of the document are 
these : — 

Imperator Constantinus Aug. Hetpidio. 


 Omnes fuclices urbanseque plebes et cunctarum ar- 
tium ollicia venerabili Die Solis quiescant. Ruri tamen 
positi agyrorum culture liberd licenterque inserviant, 
quoniam frequenter evenit ut non aptius alio die fru- 





* @ Thy Kupiaxny xadounerny nucpay, Rv “EBpacos 
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@évros (Soz. Eccl. Hist.i.c. 8). But onthis passage 
Suicer observes very truly, Non dicit a Constantino 
appellatam xvypsaxny, sed jam ante sic vocatam feria- 
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menta sulcis aut vines scrobibus mandentur, ne oe 
casione momenti pereat commorlitas coelesti provisions 
concessa.”? — Dat. Non. Mart. Crispo Il. et Constaw 
tino Il. Coss. 

Some have endeavored to explain away this doc- 
ument by alleging — 1st, that ‘Solis Dies ’’ is not 
the Christian name of the Lord’s Day, and that 
Constantine did not therefore intend to acknowl- 
edge it as a Christian institution. 

2d. That, before his conversion, Constantine had 
professed himself to be especially under the guard- 
ianship of the sun, and that, at the very best, he 
intended to make a religious compromise between 
sun-worshippers, properly so-called, and the wor- 
shippers of the “Sun of Righteousness,” 4. e. 
Christians. 

3d. That Constantine's edict was purely a kalen- 
darial one, and intended to reduce the number of 
public holidays, ‘ Dies Nefasti,’’ or ‘ Feriati,”’ 
which had, so long ago as the date of the “‘ Actiones 
Verrine,’’ become a serious impediment to the 
transaction of business. And that this was to be 
effected by choosing a day which, while it would 
be accepted by the l’aganism then in fashion, would 
of course be agreeable to the Christians. 

4th. That Constantine then instituted Sunday 
for the firat time as a religious day for Christians. 

The fourth of these statenents is absolutely re- 
futed, both by the quotations made abvuve from 
writers of the second and third centuries, and by 
the terms of the edict itself. It is evident that 
Constantine, accepting as facta the existence of 
the * Solis Dies,” and the reverence paid to it by 
some one or other, does nothing more than make 
that reverence practically universal. It is “ vener- 
abilis ** already. And itis probable that this most 
natural interpretation would never have been dis- 
turbed, had not Sozomen asserted, without warrant 
from either the Justinian or the Theodosian Code, 
that Constantine did for the sixth day of the week 
what the codes assert he did for the first.¢ 

The three other statements concern themselves 
rather with what Constantine meant than with 
what he did. But with such considerations we 
have little or nothing todo. He may have pur- 
posely selected un ambiguous appellation. He may 
have been only half a Christian, wavering between 
allegiance to Christ and allegiance to Mithras. He 
may have affected a religious syncretism. He may 
have wished his people to adopt such syncretism. 
He may have feared to offend the Pagans. He may 
have hesitated to avow too openly his inward lean- 
ings to Christianity. He may have considered that 
community of religious days might lead by and by 
to community of religious thought and feeling. 
And he may have had in view the rectification of 
the calendar. But all this is nothing to the pur. 
pose. It is a fact, that in the year a. D. 321, ina 
public edict, which was to apply to Christians as 
well as to Pagans, he put especial honor upon a 
day already honored by the former — judiciously 
calling it by a name which Christians had long 





tam esse decrevit.’? There is a pnasage also in Buse- 
bius ( Vit. Const. iv. 18), which appears to assert the 
same thing of Saturday. It is, however, manifestly 
corrupt, and can scarcely be translated at all, except 
by the employment of an emendation ; while, if we dc 
thus emend it, it will speak of Friday, as Sozomen 
does, and not of Saturday ; and, what is more to our 
purpose, to whichever of those days it does refer, what 
is said in it concerning » «xvptacy will fall undes 
Suicer’s remark. 
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employed without scruple, and to which, as it was| treated of by the writer of this article in the 


in ordinary use, the Pagans could scarcely object.! Bampton Lecture for 1860. 


What he did for it was to insist that worhlly 
dusiness, whether by the functionaries of the law 
or by private citizens, should be intermitted during 
its continuance. An exception indeed was made 
in favor of the rural districts, avowedly from the 
necessity of the case, covertly perhaps to prevent 
those districts, where Payanism (as the word Pagus 
would intimate) still prevailed extensively, from 
feeling ayvrieved by a sudden and stringent change. 
It need only be added here, that the readiness with 
which Christians acquiesced in the interdiction of 
business on the Lord's Day affords no small pre- 
sumption that they had long considered it to be a 
day of rest, and that, so far as circumstances ad- 
mitted, they had made it so long before 

Were any other testimony wanting to the exist- 
ence of Sunday as a day of Christian worship at 
this period, it might be supplied by the Council 
of Nicwa, A. Dp. 325. The Fathers there and then 
assembled make no doubt of the oblization of that 
day — do not ordain it —do not defend it. They 
assuine it as an existing fact, and only notice it 
incidentally in order to regulate an indifferent 
matter, the posture of Christian worshippers upon 
it. 

Richard Baxter has well summed up the history 
of the Lord's Day at this point, and his words nay 
not unaptly be inserted here: “That the first 
Christian emperor, finding all Christians unanimous 
in the possession of the day, should make a law (as 
our kings do) for the due observing of it, and that 
the first Christian council should establish uni- 
formity in the very gesture of worship on that day, 
are strong confirmations of the matter of fact, that 
the churches unanimously agreed in the holy use 
of it, as a separatetl day even from and in the 
Apostles’ days”? (Richard Baxter, On the Divine 
Appointment of the Lord's Day, p. 41, 1671). 

Here we conclude our inquiry. If patristical or 
ecclesiastical ground has been touched upon, it has 
been only so fir as appeared necessary for the eluci- 
dation of the Scripture phrase, 7 Kupiaxh ‘Hueépa- 
What became of the Sabbath after Christianity was 
fairly planted; what Christ said of it in the Gospels, 
and how his words are to be interpreted ; what the 
Apostles said of that day, and how they treated it; 
what the early ecclesiastical writers held respecting 
it; and in what sense “ ‘here remaineth a scb- 
batismus (caBBariouds, A. V. “rest"’) to the 
people of God" (Heb. iv. 9): these are questions 
which fall rather under the head of SanBaATH than 
under that of “ Lord's Day."’ And as no debate 
arose in apostolic or in primitive times respecting 
the relation, by descent, of the Lord's Day to the 
Mosaic Sabbath, or to any Sabbatical institution 
of assumed higher antiquity, none need be raised 
bere. [See SABBATH] 

The whole suliject of the Lord's Day, including 
its “origin, history, and present obligation,” is 
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Can. 20). ‘ 

b Maldonatus (Comm. on Matt. xxvi. 2A) is bold 
euough to deny that the * Lord's Supper ’ of 1 Cor. 
xi. 20 isthe same aa the “ Eucharistixn “ of the later 
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Cana Dominica). ‘The words which thus describe 
the great central act of the worship of the Christian 
Church occur but in one single passage of the N. T. 
(1 Cor. xi. 20).o Of the fact which lies under the 
name we have several notices, and from these, in- 
cidental and fragmentary as they are, it is possible 
to form a tolerably distinct picture. To examine 
these notices in their relation to the life of the 
Christian society in the first stages of its growth, 
and so to learn what “the Supper of the Lord” 
actually was, will be the object of this article. It 
would be foreizn to its purpose to trace the history 
of the stately liturgies which grew up out of it in 
the 2d and 3d centuries, except so far as they 
supply or suggest evidence ag to the customs of the 
earlier period, or to touch upon the many contro- 
versies which then, or at a later age, have clustered 
round the orivinal institution. 


I. The starting-point of this inquiry is found in 
the history of that night when Jesus and his dis- 
ciples met together to eat the Passover (Matt. xxvi. 
19; Mark xiv. 16; Luke xxii. 13). The manner 
in which the Paschal feast was kept by the Jews 
of that period differed in many detajls from that 
originally prescribed by the rules of Ex. xii. The 
multitudes that came up to Jerusalem, met, as they 
could find accommodation, family by family, or in 
groups of friends, with one of their number as the 
celebrant, or “ proclaimer'’ of the feast. The 
ceremonies of the feast took place in the following 
order (Lightfoot, Zemple Service, xiiti.; Meser, 
Comm. in Matt. xxvi. 26). (1.) The members of 
the company that were joined for this purpose met 
in the evening and reclined on couches, this position 
being now as much a matter of rule as standing 
had been originally (comp. Matt. xxvi. 20, avexeito; 
Luke xxii. 14: and John xiii. 23, 25). The head 
of the household, or celebrant, began by a form of 
blessing “for the day and for the wine.’ pro- 
nounced over a cup, of which he and the others then 
drank. ‘The wine was, according to rabbinie tra- 
ditions, to be mixed with water; net fur any 
mysterious reason, but because that was regarded 
as the best way of using the best wine (eomp. 2 
Macc. xv. 39). (2.) All who were present then 
washed their hands; this also having a special 
benediction. (3.) The table was then set out with 
the paschal lamb, unleavened bread, bitter herbs, 


and the dish known as Charoseth (VD°7T), 


a sauce made of dates, figs, raisins, and vinegar, 
and designed to commemorate the mortar of their 
bondage in Egvpt (Buxtorf, Lez. Rabb. 831). 
(4.) ‘The celebrant first, and then the others. dipped 
a portion of the bitter herbs into the Charvseth 
and ate them. (5.) The dishes were then removed, 
and a cup of wine again brought. Then followed 
an interval which was allowed theoretically fur the 





The phraseology to which we are accustomed is to him 
only an example of the ‘ridicula Calvinistarum et 
Lutheranorum inscitia,” innovating on the received 
language of the Church. The keen detector of heresy, 
however, is in this instance at variance not only with 
the conzensus of the chief fathers of the ancient Chareh 
(comp. Suicer, Tass. 8. ¥. decrvov), but with the sm 
thoritative teaching of his own (Catechism Trident 


Church, and identifies it with the meal that followed. ' c. iv. qu. 6). 
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questions that might be asked by children or 
proselytes, who were astonished at such a strange 
beginning of a feast, and the cup was passed round 
and drunk at the close of it. (6.) The dishes being 
brought on again, the celebrant repeated the com- 
memorative words which opened what was strictly 
the paschal supper, and pronounced a solemn 
thankayiving, followed by Ps. cxiii. and cxiv.4 
(7.) Then came a second washing of the hands, 
with a short form of blessing as before, and the 
celebrant broke one of the two loaves or cakes of 
unleavened bread, and gave thanks over it. All 
then took portions of the hread and dipped them, 
together with the bitter herbs, into the Charoseth, 
and so ate them. (8.) After this they ate the flesh 
of the paschal lamb, with bread, etc., as they liked ; 
and after another blessing, a third cup, known 
especially as the “cup of blessing,’’ was handed 
round. (9.) This was succeeded by a fourth cup, 
and the recital of Ps. cxv.-cxviii. followed by a 
prayer, and this was accordingly known as the cup 
of the Hallel, or of the Song. (10.) There might 
be, in conclusion, a fitth cup, provided that the 
great Hallel’’ (possibly Psalms cxx.-cxxxvii.) 
was sung over it. 

Comparing the ritual thus gathered from Rab- 
binic writers with the N. T., and assuming (1) that 
it represents substantially the common practice of 
our Lord's time; and (2) that the meal of which 
He and his disciples partook, was either the Pass- 
over itself, or an anticipation of it}? conducted 
according to the same rules, we are able to point, 
though not with absolute certainty, to the poiuts 
of departure which the old practice presented for 
the institution of the new. To (1) or (3), or even 
to (8), we may refer the first words and the first 
distribution of the cup (Luke xxii. 17, 18); to (2) 
or (7), the dipping of the sop (Weufov) of John 
xiii. 26; to (7), or to an interval during or after 
(8), the distribution of the bread (Matt. xxvi. 26; 
Mark xiv. 22; Luke xxii. 19; 1 Cor. xi. 23, 24); 
to (9) or (10) (* after supper,’ Luke xxii. 20), the 
thanksgiving, and distribution of the cup, and the 
hymn with which the whole was ended. It will be 
noticed that, according to this order of succession, 
the question whether Judas partook of what, in the 
lancuave of a later age, would be called the conse- 
crated elements, is most probably to be answered 
in the negative. 

The narratives of the Gospels show how stronly 
the disciples were impressed with the words which 
had given a new meaning to the old familiar acts. 
They leave unnoticed all the ceremonies of the 
Passover, except those which had thus been trans- 
ferred to the Christian Church and perpetuated in 
it. Old things were passing away, and all things 
becoming new. Thev had looked on the bread and 
the wine as memorials of the deliverance from 
Egypt. They were now told to partake of them 


@ It mny be interesting to give the words, as showing 
what kind of forms may have served as types for the 
first worship of the Christian Church. 

1. This is the passover, which we eat because the 
Lord passed over the houses of our fathers in Ezy pt. 

2. These are the bitter herbs, which we eat in re- 
membrance that the Eyyptians made the lives of our 
fathers bitter in Egypt. 

8. This is the unleavened bread, which we eat, be- 
cause the dough of our fathers had not time to be 
leavened before the Lord reveusled himself and redeemed 
them out of hund. 
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“in remembrance” of their Master and Lord. 
The festival had been annual. No rule was given 
as to the time and frequency of the new feast that 
thus supervened on the old, but the command 
« Do this as oft as ye drink it” (1 Cor. xi. 25), 
suggested the more continual recurrence of that 
which was to be their memorial of one whom they 
would wish never to forget. The words, “ This is 
my body,’’ gave to the unleavened bread a new 
character. They had been prepared for language 
that would otherwise have been so startling, by the 
teaching of John (vi. 32-58), and they were thus 
taught to see in the bread that was broken the 
witness of the closest possible union and incorpora- 
tion with their Lord. The cup which was “ the 
new testament’ (8:a0hxy) “in His blood,” would 
remind them, in like manner, of the wonderful 
prophecy in which that new covenant had been 
foretold (Jer. xxxi. 31-34) of which the crowning 
glory was in the promise, “I will forgive their 
iniquity, and I will remember their sin no more.” 
His blood shed, as He told them, “for them and 
for many,’ for that remission of sins which He had 
been proclaiming throughout his whole ministry, 
was to be to the new covenant what the blood of 
sprinkling had been to that of Moses (Ix. xxiv. 8). 
It is possible that there may have been yet another 
thought connected with these symbolic acts. The 
funeral customs of the Jews involved, at or after 
the burial, the administration to the mourners of 
bread (comp. Jer. xvi. 7, “neither shall they break 
bread for them in mourning,’’ in marginal reading 
of A. V.; Ewald and Hitzig, ad loc.; Ez. xxiv. 17; 
Hos. ix. 4; Tob. iv. 17), and of wine, known, when 
thus given, as “the cup of consolation."’ May not 
the bread and the wine of the Last Supper have 
had something of that character, preparing the 
minds of Christ's disciples for his departure by 
treating it as already accomplished? They were 
to think of his body as already anointed for the 
burial (Matt. xxvi. 12; Mark xiv. 8; John xii. 7), 
of his body as already given up to death, of his 
blood as already shed. ‘The passover-meal was also, 
little as they might dream of it, a funeral-feast. 
The bread and the wine were to be pledges of con- 
solation for their sorrow, analogous to the verbal 
promises of John xiv. 1, 27, xvi. 20. The word 
S:adjxn Might even have the twofold meaning 
which is connected with it in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

May we not conjecture, without leaving the 
rezion of history for that of controversy, that the 
thoughts, desires, emotions, of that hour of divine 
sorrow and communion would be such as to levwl 
the disciples to crave earnestly to renew them? 
Would it not be natural that they should seek that 
renewal in the way which their Master had pointed 
out to them? From this time, accordingly, the 
words “to break bread,’’ appear to have had for 


4. Therefore are we bound to give thanks, to praise, 
to laud, to glorify, to extol, to honor, to pruise, to 
magnify him that hath done for our fathers, and for 
us, all these wonders; who hath brought us from 
bondage to freedom, from sorrow to rejoicing, from 
mourning to a good day, from darkness to great 
light, from affliction to redemption; therefore must 
we say before bim, Hallelujah, praise ye the Lond... . 
followed by Ps. exiii. (Lightfoot, l. ¢.). 

6 This reservation is made as being a possible 
alternative for explaining the differences betweeu the 
three first Gospels and St John. 
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the disciples a new significance. It may not have 
assumed indeed, as yet, the character of a distinct 
liturgical act; but when they met to break bread, 
it was with new thoughts and hopes, and with the 
memories of that evening fresh on them. It would 
be natural that the ‘'welve should transmit the 
command to others who had not been present, and 
seek to lead them to the same obedience and the 
same blessings. The narrative of the two disciples 
to whom their Lord made himself known “ in 
breaking of bread’? at Emmaus (Luke xxiv. 30-35) 
would strengthen the belief that this was the way 
to an abiding fellowship with Him. 

Ul. In the account given by the writer of the 
Acts of the life of the first disciples at Jerusalem, a 
prominent place is given to this act, and to the 
phrase which indicated it. Writing, we must re- 
member, with the definite associations that had 
gathered round the words during the thirty years 
that followed the events he records, he describes the 
baptized members of the Church as continuing 
steadfast in or to the teaching of the Apostles, in 
fellowship with them and with each other,® and in 
breaking of bread and in prayers (Acts ii. 42). A 
few verses further on, their daily life is described 
as ranging itself under two heads: (1) that of 
public devotion, which still belonged to them as 
Jews (“continuing daily with one accord in the 
Temple’’); (2) that of their distinctive acts of 
fellowship “ breaking bread from house to house (or 
“ privately,’ Meyer), they did eat their meat in 
gladness and singleness of heart, praising God, and 
having favor with all the people.” ‘Taken in con- 
nection with the account given in the preceding 
verses of the love which made them live as having 
all things common, we can scarcely doubt that this 
implies that the chief actual meal of each day was 
one in which they met as brothers, and which was 
either preceded or followed by the more solemn 
commeiiorative acts of the breaking of the bread 
and the drinking of the cup. It will be convenient 
to anticipate the language and the thoughts of a 
somewhat later date, and to say that, apparently, 
they thus united every day the Agape¢ or feast of 
Love with the celebration of the Eucharist. So 
far as the former was concerned, they were repro- 
ducing in the streets of Jerusalem the simple and 





@ The general consensus of patristic and Roman 
Catholic interpreters finds In this also a solemn cele- 
bration of the Eucharist. Here, they say, are the 
solemn benediction, and the technical words for the 
distribution of the elements as in the original institu- 
tion, and as in the later notices of the Acts. It should 
be remembered, however, that the phrase * to break 
bread’? had been a synonym for the act of any one 
presiding at a meal (comp. Jer. xvi. 7, Lam. iv. 4), and 
that the rabbinic rule required a blessing whenever 
three persons sat down together at it. (Comp. Mal- 
donatus and Meyer, ad loc.) 

h The meaning of xocywvta in this passage is prob- 
ably explained by the elxoy asravru cova that follows 
(comp. Meyer, ad loc.). The Vulg. rendering. “ et 
comimunicatione fractionis panis,” originated probably 
in a wish to give to the word its later liturgical sense. 

¢ The fact is traceable to the earliest dnys of the 
Church. The origin of the name is obscure. It occurs 
in this sense only in two passages of the N. T., 2 Pet 
i 18, Jude ver. 12; and there the reading (though sup- 
ported by Band other great MSS.) is not undisputed. 
The absence of any reference to it in St. Paul's mem- 
orable chapter on ’Ayam) (1 Cor. xifi.) makes it im- 
probable that i\ was then and there in use. In the 
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brothérly life which the Essenes were leading in 
their seclusion on the shores of the Dead Sea? It 
would be natural that in a society consisting uf 
many thousand members there should be many 
places of meeting. These might be rooms hired 
for the purpose, or freely given by those members 
of the Church who had them to dispose of. The 
congregation assembling in each place would come 
to be known as “the Church"’ in this or that 
man's house (Kom. xvi. 5, 23; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Cob 
iv. 15; Philem. ver. 2). When they met, the place 
of honor would naturally be taken by one of the 
Apostles, or some elder representing him. It would 
belong to him to pronounce the blessing (edAcy/a) 
and thanksgiving (evyapior{a), with which the 
meals of devout Jews always began and ended. ‘The 
materials for the meal would be provided out of the 
common funds of the Church, or the liberality of 
individual members. The bread (unless the con- 
verted Jews were to think of theniselves as keeping 
@ perpetual passover) would be such as they habit- 
ually used. The wine (probably the common red 
wine of Palestine, Prov. xxiii. 31) would, according 
to their usual practice, be mixed with water. 
Special stress would probably be laid at first on the 
office of breaking and distributing the bread, as 
that which represented the fatherly relation of the 
pastor to bis flock, and his work as ministering to 
men the word of life. But if this was to be more 
than a common meal after the pattern of the 
Essenes, it Would be necessary to introduce words 
that would show that what. was done was in remem- 
brance of their Master. At some time, before or 
after ¢ the meal of which they partook as such, the 
bread and the wine would be given with some 
special form of words or acts, to indicate its char- 
acter. New converts would need some explanation 
of the meaning and origin of the observance. 
What would be so fitting and so much in harmony 
with the precedents of the Paschal feast as the 
narrative of what had passed on the nicht of its 
institution (1 Cor. xi. 23-27)? With this there 
would naturally be associated (as in Acts ii. 42) 
prayers for themselves and others. Their gladness 
would show itself in the psalms and hymns with 
which they praised God (Acts ii. 46, 47; James 
v.13). The analogy of the Passover, the general 


age after the Apoaties, however, it is a currently ac- 
cepted word for the meal here described (Iguat. Ez. 
ad Smyrn.c. 8; Tertull. Apol. c. 38, ad Barc. ¢. 2; 
Cyprian, Testim. ad Quirin. iii. 8). 

d The account given by Josephus (Brill. Jud. i. 3) 
deserves to be studied, both as coming from an exe 
witness ( Vita, c. 2), and as showing a type of holiness 
which could hardly have been unknown to the first 
Christian disciples. The description of the meals of 
the Essenes might almost pass for that of an Agape. 
* They wash themselves with pure wafer, and go to 
their refectory as to a holy place (répevos), and sit 
) The priest begins with a praver 
over the food, and it is unlawful for any one to taste 
of it before the prayer.”? This is the early meal. The 
Setrvoy is in the same order (comp. Pliny, Ep. ad 
Traj.). 

3 Examples of both are found in the history of the 
early Church ; 1 Cor. xi. is an example of the Agap= 
coming before the Eucharist. The order of the twe 
words in Ignat. Epist.ad Smt~a. c. 4 implies priority 
The practice continued in some parts of Egy pt even te 
the time of Sozomen (H st. Ecc!/. vil. e, 19), and the 
rule of the Council of Carthage (can. xit.) forbidding 
it implies that it had beev customary. 
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Reeling of the Jews, and the practice of the Essenes 
inay possibly have suggested ablutions, partial or 
eutire, ag @ preparativu for the feast (Heb. x. 22; 
don xii. 1-15; comp. Tertull. de Grad e. xi.; 
wnd for the later practice of the Church, August. 
Serm. ecxliv.» At some point in the feast those 
who were present, men and women sitting apart, 
would rise to salute each other with the “holy 
kiss’ (1 Cor. xvi. 203 2 Cor. xiii, 12; Clem. Alex. 
Pediyag. iii. © 11, Tertull. de Orat. ¢. 14; Just. 
M. dpol. ii.) Of the stages in the growth of the 
new worship we have,,it is true, no direct evidence, 
but these conjectures from antecedent likelihood ure 
contirnred by the fact that this order appears as the 
common element of all later lituryies. 

The next traces that meet us are in 1 Cor., and 
(be fact that we find them is in itself siznificant. 
‘The commemorative feast has not been cuntined to 
the personal disciples of Christ, or the Jewish con- 
verts whum they gathered round them at Jeru- 
wale. It has been the law of the Church’s expan- 
sion that this should form part of its life every- 
where. Wherever the Apostles or their delegates 
have gone, they have taken this with them. ‘The 
languige of St. Paul, we must remember, is not 
that of a man who is setting forth a new truth, 
but of one who appeals to thouvhts, words, phrases 
that are fumiliar to his readers, and we find accord- 
ingly evidence of a received liturgical terminology. 
The title of the “ cup of blessing ” (1 Cor. x. 16), 
Hebrew in its origin and fori (see above), has been 
imported into the Greek Church. The synonym 
of “the cup of the Lord"? (1 Cor. x. 21) distin- 
guishes it from the other cups that belonyved to the 
Agape. The word ‘fellowship’ (Koivwrta) is 
passing by degrees into the special sivnification of 
“Communion.” The Apostle refers to his own office 
as breaking the bread and blessing the cup (1 Cor. 
x. 16).¢ ‘Ihe table on which the bread was placed 
was the Lord's Table, and that title was to the 
Jew not, as later controversies have made it, the 
antithesis of altar (@vo.agrhpioy), but as nearly 
as possible a synonym (Mal. i. 7, 12; Iez. xli. 22). 
But the practice of the Agapé, as well as the ob- 
servance of the commemurative feast, had been 
transferred to Corinth, and this called for a special 
notice. Evils had sprung up which had to be 
checked at once. The meeting of friends for a 
social meal, to which all contributed, was a suffi- 
ciently familiar practice in the common life of 
Greeks of this period; aud these club-feasts were 
associated with plans of mutual relief or charity to 
the poor (comp. Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities, 
8. Vv. "Epava). The Agape of the uew society 
would seem to them to be such a feast, and hence 
came a disorder that altogether frustrated the object 
of the Church in instituting it. Richer members 
came, bringing their supper with them, or appro- 





@ The plural cAcjuer has been understood as Imply- 
ing that the congregation took part in the act of 
bresking (Stanley, Corinthians; and Estius, ad (oc.). 
It may be questioned, however, whether this Is suffi- 
cient ground for an interpretation for which there is 
mo support either in the aualogous custom of the Jews 
or in the traditions of the Church. The evAocyounev, 
which stands parallel to cAwmzer, can hardiy be referred 
to the whole body of partukers. When the act is 
described historically, the singular is always used 
(Acts xx. 11, xxvii. 35). Tertullian, in the passage to 
which Prof. Stanley refers, speaks of the other practice 
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priating what belonged to the common stock, and 
sat down to consume it without waiting till others 


were assembled and the presiding elder had taken 
his place. ‘Ihe poor were put to shame, and de- 
frauded of their share in the feast. Iach wae 


thinking of his own supper, not of that to which 


we now find attached the distinguishing title of 
“the Lord’s Supper." And when the time for 


that came, one was hungry enough to be lovking 


to it with physical not spiritual craving, another 


so overpowered with wine as to Le incapable of receiv- 


ing it with any reverence. It is quite conceivable 
that a life of excess and excitement, of overwrought 


emotion and unrestrained indulyence, such as this 
epistle brings before us, may have proved destructive 


to the physical as well as the moral health of those 
who were affected by it, and so the sicknesses and 
the deaths of which St. Paul speaks (1 Cor. xi. 30) 


as the consequences of this disorder may have been 


so, nut by supernatural infliction, but by the work- 
ing of those general laws of the divine government, 
which make the punishment the traceable conse- 
quence of the sin. In any case, what the Corin- 
thians needed was, to be taught to come to the 
Lorud’s table with greater reverence, to distinguish 
(S:axpivey) the Lord's body from their common 
tood. Unless they did so, they would bring upon 
themselves condemnation. What was to be the 
remedy for this terrible and growing evil he does 
not state explicitly. He reserves formal regulations 
for a later personal visit. In the mean time he gives 
a rule which would make the union of the Agape 
and the Lord's Supper possible without the risk of 
profination. ‘They were not to come even to the 
former with the keen edge of appetite. ‘They were 
to wait till all were met, instead of scrambling 
tumultuously to help themselves (1 Cor. xi. 33, 
34). In one point, however, the custom of the 
Church of Corinth differed apparently from that 
of Jerusalem. The meeting fur the Lord's Supper 
was no longer daily (1 Cor. xi. 20, 33). The 
directions given in 1 Cor. xvi. 2, suggest the 
constitution of a celebration on the first day of 
the week (comp. Just. Mart. Apol. i. 67; Pliny, 
Lp. ad Truj.). The meeting at Troas is on the 
same day (Acts xx. 7). 

The tendeney of this language, and therefore 
probably of the order subsequently established, was 
to separate what had hitherto been united.c We 
stand as it were at the dividing point of the history 
of the two institutions, and henceforth each takes its 
own course. One, as belonging to a transient phase 
of the Christian life, and varying in its effects with 
changes in national character or forms of civiliza- 
tion, passes through many stages 4 — becomes more 
and more a merely local custom — is found to be 
productive of evil rather than of good —is dis- 
couraged by bishops and forbidden by councils — 





(nec de allorum quam prestdentium manibus,” de 
Cor, Mil. c. 8) as an old tradition, not as a change. 

b The word xvptacds appears to have been coined for 
the purpose of expressing the new thought. 

¢ It has been ingeniously contended that the change 
from evening to morning was the direct result of St. 
Paul’s interposition (Christian Remembrancer, art. on 
* Evening Communtons,” July, 1860). 

d That presented by the Council of Gangra (can. xt. 
is noticeable as an attempt to preserve the primitive 
custom of an Agape in church against the assaults of 
a false asceticism 
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and finally dies out.¢ Traces of it linger in some 
of the traditional practices of the Western Church.® 
There have been attempts to revive it among the 
Moravians and other religious communities. The 
other also has it chanves. ‘The morning celebration 
takes the place of the evening. New names — 
Eucharist, Sacrifice, Altar, Mass, Holy Mysteries — 
gather round it. New epithets and new ceremonies 
express the growing reverence of the people. The 
mode of celebrativu at the high altar of a basilica 
in the 4th century differs so widely from the cir- 
cumstances of the original institution, that a care- 
leas eve would have found it hard to recognize their 
identity. Speculations, controversies, superstitions 
crystallize round this as their nucleus. Great dis- 
ruptions and changes threaten to destroy the life 
and unity of the Church. Still, through all the 
changes, the Supper of the Lord vindicates its claim 
to universality, and bears a permanent witness of 
the truths with which it wag associated. 


In Acts xx. 11 we have an example of the way 
in which the transition may have been effected. 
The disciples at Troas meet together to break bread. 
The hour is not definitely stated, but the fact that 
St. Paul's discourse was protracted till past mid- 
night, and the mention of the many lamps, indicate 
a later time than that commonly fixed for the Greek 
Seirvoy. If we are not to suppose a scene at 
variance with St. Paul's rule in 1 Cor. xi. 34, they 
must have had each his own supper before they as- 
semibled. ‘Then came the teaching and the prayers, 
and then, towards early dawn, the breaking of bread, 
which constituted the Lord's Supper, and for which 
they were gathered together. If this midnight 
meeting may be taken as indicating a common prac- 
tice, originating in reverence for an ordinance which 
Christ had enjvined, we can easily understand how 
the next step would be (as circumstances rendered 
the midnight gatherings unnecessary or inexpedient) 
tu transfer the celebration of the Eucharist perma- 
nently to the merning hour, to which it had grad- 
ually been approximating.c Here also in later 
tines there were traces of the original custom. 
Even when a later celebrauon was looked on as at 
variance with the general custom of the Church 
(Sozomen, supra), it was recoznized as levitimate 
to hold an evening communion, as a special com- 
memoration of the original institution, on the 
Thursday before Laster. (August. Ap. p. 118; ad 
Jan. e. 5-7); and again on Laster-eve, the celebra- 
tion in the Jatter case probably taking place “ very 
early in the morning while it was yet dark’ (Tertull. 
ad Uxor. ii. e. 4). 

The recurrence of the same liturzical words in 
Acts xxvii. $0 makes it probable, thourh not cer- 
tain, that the food of which St. Paul thus partook 


@ The history of the Agapm, in their connection with 
the life of the Church, is full of interest, but would 
be out of place here. An outline of {it may be found 
in Angusth, Caristl. Archaol. iii. 704-711. 


& The practice of distributing bread, which has been: 


blessed but not consecrated, to the congregation gen- 
erally (children included), at the greater festivals of 
the Church, presents a vestige, or at least an analogue, 
of the old Agaps. Liturgical writers refer it to the 
period (a. p. 158-885) when the earlier practice waa 
falling into disuse, and this taking its place as the 
expression of the same feeling. The bread thus dis- 
tributed is known in the Eastern Church a8 evAcyia, 
In the Western as the pants benedictus, the © pain 
beni’ of the modern French Church. The practice 
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was intended to have, for himself and his Christian 
companions, the character at once of the Agaje 
and the Eucharist. 


The heathen soldiers aud 
sailors, it may be noticed, are said to have followed 
his example, not to have partaken of the bread 
which be had broken. If we adopt this explana- 
tion, we bave in thia narrative another example of 
a celebration in the early hours between midnight 
and dawn (comp. vy. 27, 39), at the same time, & e, 
as we have met with in the meeting at Troas. 

All the distinct references to the Lord's Supper 
which occur within the limits of the N. T. have, 
it is believed, been noticed. To find, as a recent 
writer haa done (Cigtsian Remembrancer for 
April, 1860), quotations from the Liturgy of the 
Eastern Church in the Pauline Epistles, involves 
(ingeniously aa the hypothesis is supported ) assunip- 
tious too many and tvo bold to justify our accept- 
ance of it. Extending the inquiry, however, to 
the times as well as the writings of the N. T., we 
find reason to believe that we can trace in the later 
worship of the Church some fragments of tha 
which belonged to it from the bevinning. The 
agreement of the four great families of liturgies 
implies the substratum of a common order. To 
that order may well have belonved the Hebrew 
words Hallelujah, Amen, Hosanna, Lord of Sa- 
baoth; the sulutations “ Pence to all,” + Peace to 
thee; m the Sursum Corda (yw oyduer tas wap- 
dias), the Trisayion, the Kyrie Kivison. We are 
justified in looking at these as having been portions 
of # liturgy that wag really primitive; guarded from 
change with the tenacity with which the Christians 
of the second century clung to the traditions (the 
wapaddcets of 2 Thess. ii. 15, iii. 6) of the first, 
forming part of the great deposit (wapaxara@ywy) 
of faith and worship which they had received from 
the Apostles and have transmitted to later ages 
(comp. Bingham, Accles. Antiq. b. xv.-¢. 7; 
Augusti, Chiistl. Archdol. b. viii.; Stanley on 1 
Cor. x. and xi.). E. H. P. 
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hAenuern: a “aque misericordia),. ive. « het un- 
compagsionated,”’ the name of the daughter of 
Ilosea the prophet, given to denote the utterly 
ruined and hopeless condition of the kingdom of 
Israel, on whom Jehovah would no more have 
mercy (Ilos. i. 6, 8). 


LOT Robb) [a covering, veil]: Adr; Joseph. 
Awros, and so Veneto-Greek Vers.: Lot), the scn 
of Haran, and therefore the nephew of Albranam 
(Gen. xi. 27,31). His sisters were Mica the 
wife of Nahor, and Iscan, by some identified with 
Sarah. The following genealogy exhibits the family 
relations: — 





is still common in France and other parts of Eurcpe. 
(Comp. Moroni, Diztonar. Ercies.; Pascal, Liturg. 
Cathat., in Migne’s Encyc. Thead., #. v. “ Eulogie.”) 

¢ Comp. the “antelucanis coetibus ” of Tertull. ids 
Cor. Mit.c. 8). The amalgamation in the ritual of the 
monastic orders, of the Nocturns, aud Matin-Lauds, 
Into the single office of Matins. presents an iustance 
of an analogous transition (Palmer, Orig. Loturg. i 
22). 

d 1 Cor. ii. 9, compared with the recurrence of the 
same words io the Liturgy with an antecedent to the 
relative which appears iu the epistie without one, # 
the passage on which most stress is laid. 1 Pet i 16 
and Eph. v. 14, are adduced as further instances. 
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cas 


Bagar = Abram = Sara 


“ am Milcah 
Ishmael Isaac Bethuel 
Esau Jacob Rebekah ee 
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aa 


Harana 


Sa ~ 


Lot = wife siileais =z Nahor Iscah 


Daughter Dacia: 


oo. | 


Leah Rachel. 


Haran died before the emigration of Terah and his 
family from Ur of the Chaldees (ver. 28), and Lot 
was therefore born there. He removed with the 
rest of his kindred to Charan, and again subse- 
quently with Abram and Sarai to Canaan (xii. 
4,5). With them he took refuge in Egypt from 
a@ famine, and with them returned, first to the 
“South ’' (xiii, 1), and then to their original settle- 
ment between Bethel and Ai (vv. 3, 4), where 
Abram had built his first altar (xiii. 4; comp. xii. 
7), and invoked on it the name of Jehovah. But 
the pastures of the hills of Bethel, which had with 
ease contained the two strangers on their first 
arrival, were not able any longer to bear them, so 
much had their possessions of sheep, goats, and 
cattle increased since that time. It was not any 
disagreement between Abrain and Lot — their rela- 
tions continued good to the last; but between the 
slaves who tended their counttess herds disputes 
arose, and a parting was necessary. The exact 
equality with which Ahram treats Lot is very re- 
markable. It is as if they were really, according 
to the very ancient idiom of these records (Ewald 
on Gen. xxxi.), “brethren,” instead of uncle and 
nephew. From some one of the round swelling 
hills which surround Bethel — from none more 
likely than that which stands immediately on its 
east (BETHEL, vol. i.] —the two Hebrews looked 
over the comparatively empty land, in the direction 
of Sodom, Gomorrah, and Zoar (xiii. 10). “The 
occasion was to the two lords of Palestine — then 
almost ‘ free before them where to choose’ — what 
in Grecian lezends is represented under the figure 
of the Choice | of Hercules; in the fables of Islam 
ander the story of the Prophet turning back from 
Damascus.’’ And Lot lifted up his eyes towards 
the left, and beheld all the precinct of the Jordan 
that it was well watered everywhere; like a garden 
of Jehovah; like that unutterably green and fertile 
land of Egypt he had only lately quitted. Even 
from that distance, through the clear air of Pales 
tine, ean be distinctly discovered the long and thick 
masses of vevetation which fringe the numerous 
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cian settlements which had struck root in its fertile 
depths.” It was exactly the prospect to tempt a 
man who had no fixed purpose of his own, who had 
not like Abram obeyed a stern inward call of duty. 
So Lot left his uncle on the barren hills of Bethel, 
and he “chose all the precinct of the Jordan, and 
journeyed east,’’ down the ravines which give access 
to the Jordan Valley; and then when he reachied it 
turned again southward and advanced as far as 
Sodom (11, 12). Here he * pitched his tent,"’ for 
he was still a nomad. But his nomad life was 
virtually at an end. He was now to relinquish the 
freedom and independence of the simple life of the 
tent — a mode of life destined to be oue of the great 
mnethods of educating the descendants of Abram — 
and encounter the corruptions which seem always 
to have attended the life of cities in the East — 
‘‘the men of Sodom were wicked, and sinners be- 
fore Jehovah exceedingly.” 

2. The next occurrence in the life of Lot is his 
capture by the four kings of the East, and his 
rescue by Abram (Gen. xiv.). Whatever may be 
the age of this chapter in relation to those before 
and after it, there is no doubt that as far as the 
history of Lot is concerned, it is in its right posi- 
tion in the narrative. The events which it nar- 
rates must have occurred after those of ch. xiii., 
and before those of xviii. and xix. Abram has 
moved further south, and is living under the oaks 
of Mamre the Amorite, where he remained till the 
destruction of Sodom. There is little in it which 
calls for remark here. The term * brother’’ is 
once used (ver. 16) for Lot's relation to Abram 
(but comp. ver. 12, “ brother's son ’'); and a word 
is employed for the possessions of Lot (ver. 11, 
A. V. “goods’’), which, from its being elsewhere 
in these early records (xlvi. 6; Num. xxxy. 3) dis- 
tinguished from “cattle,” and employed specially 
for the spoil of Sodom and Gomorrah, may perhaps 
denote that Lot had exchanged the wealth of his 
pastoral condition for other possessions more pecu- 
liar to his new abode. Women are also named 
(ver. 16), though these may beloug to the peuple 


streams that descend from the hills on either side, | of Sodom. 


to meet the central stream in its tropical depths. | 


And what it now is immediately opposite Bethel, 
such it seems then to have been “even to Zoar,” 
to the farthest extremity of the sea which now 
eovers the “valley of the fields °'’ —the fields of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. “ No crust of salt, no vol- 
canic convulsions, had as yet blasted its verdure, or 
alarmed the secure civilization of the early Pheeni- 
@ Terxh’s sons sre given above in the order in 
which they occur in the record (Gen. xi. 27-82). But 
the facts that Nahor and Isaac (and if Iscah be Sarai, 
Abram nlzo) married wives not of their own generation, 
but of the next below them, and that Abram and Lot 
Wavel toyeiler and bebave as if exactly on equal 


still living in Sodom (Gen. xix.). 


3. The last scene preserved to us in the history 
of Lot is too well known to need repetition. He is 
Some years have 
passed, for he is a well-known resident in the town, 
with wife, sons, and daughters, married and mar- 
riageable. But in the midst of the licentious cor- 
ruption of Sodom — the eating and drinking, the 
buying and selling, the planting and building (Luke 


terms, seem to show that Haran was the eldcet of 
Terah’s three descendants, and Abram the youngest. 
It would be a parallel to the case of Shem, Ham. and 
Japhet, where Japhet was really the eldest, though 
enumerated last. (ABRAHAM, vol. {. p. 13, note d.j 

& © Valley of Siddim ’’ — Siddim = fielda 
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xvii. 28), and of the darker evils exposed in the 
ancient narrative — he still preserves some of the 
delightful characteristics of his wandering life, his 
fervent and chivalrous hospitality (xix. 2, 8), the 
unleavened bread of the tent of the wilderness (ver. 
3), the water for the feet of the wayfarers (ver. 2), 
affording his guests a reception identical with that 
which they had experienced that very morning in 
Abraham's tent on the heights of Hebron (comp. 
xviii. 3,6). It is this hospitality which receives 
the commendation of the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews in words which have passed into a 
familiar proverb, “be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers, for thereby some have entertained angels 4 
unawares" (Heb. xiii. 2). On the other hand, it 
is his deliverance from the guilty and condemned 
city — the one just® man in that mob of sensual 
lawless wretches — which points the allusion of St. 
Peter, to “ the godly delivered out of teinptations, 
the unjust reserved unto the day of judgment to be 
punished, an ensample to those that after should 
live ungodly ”’ (2 Pet. ii. 6-9). Where ZoarR was 
situated, in which he found a temporary refuge 
during the destruction of the other cities of the 
pliin, we do not know with absolute certainty. If, 
as is most probable, it was at the mouth of Wady 
Kerak (Rob. ii. 188, 517), then by * the mountain "’ 
is meant the very elevated ground east of the Dead 
Sea. If with De Saulcy we place it in es-Zounra, 
on the precipitous descent from Hebron, * the 
mountain '’ was the high ground of Judah. Either 
would afford caves for his subsequent dwelling. 
The former situation — on the eastern side of the 
Dead Sea, has in its favor the fact that it is in 
accordance with the position subsequently occupied 
by the Ammonites and Moabites. But this will 
be best examined under ZOAR. | 
The end of Lot's wife¢ is commonly treated as 
one of the ‘“ditticulties" of the Bible. But it 
surely need not be so. It cannot be necessary, as 
some have done, to create the details of the story 
where none are given — to describe “the unhappy 
woman struck dead'’— “a blackened corpse — 
smothered and stiffened as she stood, and fixed for 
the time to the soil by saline or bituminous in- 
erustations — like a pillar of salt."” On these points 
the record is silent. Its words are simply these: 
‘“ His wife looked back from behind him,@ and 
became a pillar of salt; ’’ — words which neither 
in themselves nor in their position in the narrative 
afford any warrant for such speculations. In fact, 
when taken with what has gone before, they con- 
tradict them, for it seems plain, from vv. 22, 23, 


a The story of Baucis and Philemon, who unvwit- 
tingly entertained Jupiter and Mercury (see Dict. of 
Biography, etc.), has been often compared with this. 

6 Aiwatos, possibly referring to Gen. xviii. 23-33, 
where the LXX. employ this word throughout. The 
rabbinicn) tradition is that he was actually “ judge” 
of Sodom, and sate in the gate in that capacity. (See 
quotations in Otho, Lez. Rabb. “Loth,” and “ Sod- 
omah.’*) ‘ 

¢ In the Jewish traditions her name is Edith — 
FV"TSY. One of the daughters was called Plutith — 


Mra IoD, see Fabricius, Cod. Pseudep. V. T. i. 481. 
d LXX., cis ra Swigw; comp. Luke ix. 62, Phil. ils. 


6 * A very rational explanation may be that the wife 
of Lot, as she lingered on the way in her reluctance to 
‘save Sodom, was overtaken by the storm, and, like 
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that the work of destruction by fire did not ecm. 
mence till after Lot had entered Zoar. But this, 
like the rest of her fate, is left in mystery.¢ 

The value and the sinificance of the story tu us 
are contained in the allusion of Christ (Luke xvii. 
32): ‘In that day he that is in the field let him 
hot return back: remember Lot's wife,’ who did. 
‘¢ Whosoever shall seek to save his life shall Jose it."’ 
It will be observed that there is no attempt in the 
narrative to invest the circumstance with perma- 


nence; no statement — as in the case of the pillar 


erected over Rachel's grave (xxxv. 20) — that it 
was to be seen at the time of the compilation of the 
history. And in this we surely have a remarkable 
instance of that sobriety which characterizes the 


statements of Scripture, even where the events nar- 
rated are most out of the ordinary course. 


Later ages have not been satisfied 90 to leave the 
matter, but have insisted on identifying the “ pil- 
lar" with some one of the fleeting forms which the 
perishable rock of the south end of the Dead Sea is 


constantly assuming in its process of decomposition 
and liquefaction (Anderson's Off. Narr. pp. 180, 


181). The first allusion of this kind is perhapa that 


in Wisd. x. 7, where “a standing pillar of salt, the 


monument (u»nuetoyv) of an unbelieving soul,’’ ia 
mentioned with the “waste land that smoketh,”’ 


and the “planta bearing fruit that never come to 


ripeness,’ as remaining to that day, a testimony to 
the wickedness of Sodom. Josephus also (Art. i 
11, § 4) says that he had seen it, and that it was 
then remiining. So too do Clemens Romanus and 
[renseus (quoted by Kitto, Cycl. «Lot")% So 
does Benjamin of Tudela, whose account is more 
than usually circumstantial (ed. Asber, i. 72).9 
And so doubtless have travellers in every age — 
they certainly have in our own times. See Maund- 
rell, March 30; Lynch, Report, p. 15; and Ander- 
son's Of. Nurrative, 181, where an account is 
given of a pillar or spur standing out detached from 
the general mass of the Jebel adam, about 40 feet 
in height, and which was recognized by the sailore 
of the expedition as “ Lot's wife.’ 

The story of the origin of the nations of Moab 
and Ammon from the incestuous intercourse be- 
tween Lot and his two daughters, with which his 
history abruptly concludes, has been often treated 
as if it were a Hebrew legend which owed its origin 
to the bitter hatred existing from the earhest to the 
latest times between the “Children of Lot’’ and 
the Children of Israel.4 The horrible nature of the 
transaction — not the result of impulse or passion, 
but a plan calculated and carried out, and that not 


the victims of many a similar catastrophe. was suffo- 
cated by the sulphurous smoke or killed by lightning. 
The body would lie where it fell, and in such a region 
would soon be inerusted with salt. Blocks of salt 
abound there at present and illustrate this fnte of the 
unhappy woman. (See Rob. Bilt. Res. ii. 482, and 
Tristram, Land of Isvael, p. &A, Wd ed.) “It is nos 
said,” as Dr. Conant remarks, “ that she was ehanged 
into that substance, but, incrusted with it, she became 
‘a pillar of salt.’"’ (Book of Genesis, ete., p. 12.) 

3 


JS See the quotations from the Fathers and others in 
Hofmann's Lrzicon (s. v. © Lot’), and in Mislin, Licaz 
Saints (iti. 224). 

g Rabbi Petachia, on the other hand, looked for ft 
but “did not see it; it no longer exiets ” (Ed. Beniech, 
61). 

i See Tuch, Genesis, 369. Von Bohlen ascriims the 
legend to the latter part of the reign of Josiah. 
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ance but twice, would prompt the wish that the 
legendary theory were true. But even the most 
destructive critics (as, for instance, Tuch) allow 
that the narrative is a continuation without a 
break of that which precedes it, while they fail to 
point out any marks of later date in the language 
of this portion; and it cannot be questioned that 
the writer records it as an historical fact. 

Even if the legendary theory were admissible, 
there is no doubt of the fact that Ammon and Moab 
sprang from Lot. It is attirmed in the statements 
of Deut. ii. 9 and 19, as well as in the later doc- 
ument of Ps. lxxxiii. 8, which Ewald ascribes to 
the time when Nehemiah and his newly-returned 
colony were suffering from the attacks and obstruc- 
tions of Tobiah the Ammonite and Sanballat the 
Horonite (Ewald, Dichter, Ps. 83). 

The Mohammedan traditions of Lot are contained 
in the Koran, chiefly in ce. vii. and xi.; others are 
given by D'Herbelot (8. v. “Loth’') According 
to these statements he was sent to the inhabitants 
of the five cities asa preacher, to warn them against 
the unnatural and horrible sins which they prac- 
ticed — sins which Mohammed is continually de- 
nouncing, but with less success than that of 
drunkenness, since the former is perhaps the most 
common, the latter the rarest vice, of Eastern 
cities. ‘rom Lot's connection with the inhabitants 
of Sodom, his name is now given not only to the 
vice in question (Freytag, Lexicon, iv. 136), but 
also to the people of the five cities themselves — the 
Lothi, or Kutiim Loth. The local name of the Dead 
Sea is Buhr Lut — Sea of Lot. G. 


LOT. The custom of deciding doubtful ques- 
tions by lot is one of great extent and hivh antiquity, 
recommending itself as a sort of appeal to the Al- 
mighty, secure from all influence of passion or bias, 
and is a sort of divination employed even by the 
gods themselves (Hom. /é. xxii. 209; Cie. de Dw. 
i. 34, ii. 41). The word svrs is thus used for an 
oracular response (Cic. de Div. ii. 56). [Dirvina- 
TIoN.] Among heathen instances the following 
may be cited: 1. Choice of a champion or of 
priority in combat (/l. iii. 316, vii. 171; Her. iii. 
108). 2. Decision of fate in battle (//. xx. 209). 
3. Appointment of magistrates, jurymen, or other 
functionaries (Arist. Pol. iv. 16; Schol. On Aris- 
toph. Plut. 277; Her. vi. 109; Xen. Cyr. iv. 5, 55; 
Demosth. c. Aristog. i. 778, 1; Dict. of Antiy. 
‘ Dicastes’’). 4. Priests (Esch. in Tim. p. 188, 
Bekk.). 5. A German practice of deciding by 
marks on twigs, mentioned by Tacitus (Germ. 10). 
6. Division of conquered or colonized land (Thuc. 
iii. 50; Plut. Pericl. 84; Boeckh, Pub. £evn. of 
Ath. ii. 170). 

Among the Jews also the use of lots, with a 
religious intention, direct or indirect, prevailed ex- 
tensively. The religious estimate of them may 
be gathered from Prov. xvi. 33. The following 
historical or ritual instances correspond in most 
respects tu those of a heathen kind mentioned 
above :— 

1. Choice of men for an invading force (Judg. 
i. 3, xx. 9). 

2. Partition, («) of the soil of Palestine among 
the tribes (Num. xxvi. 55; Josh. xviii. 10; Acts 
xiii. 19); (6) of Jerusalem; & e. probably its spoil 





@ For the pretty legend of the repentance of Lot, 
and of the tree which he planted, which, being cut 
down for use in the building of the Temple, was after- 
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or captives among captors (Obad. 11); of the land 
itself in a similar way (1 Macc. iii. 36). (c., After 
the return from captivity, Jerusalem was populated 
by inhabitants drawn by lot in the proportion of 
qig of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin (Neh. xi 


1, 2; see Ps. xvi. 5, 6, Ex. xxiv. 6). (d.) Appor 
tionment of possessions, or spoil, or of prisoners, 
to foreigners or captora (Joel ili. 8; Nah. iii. 10, 
Matt. xxvii. 35). 

8. (a.) Settlement of doubtful questions (Prov. 
xvi. 33, where “lap ’’ is perhaps —urn; xviii. 18). 
(6.) A mode of divination among heathens by means 
of arrows, two inscribed, and one without mark, 
BeAomavrela (Hos. iv. 12; Ez. xxi. 21; Mauritius, 
de So. Ulione, ec. 14, § 4; see nlso Esth. iii. 7, ix. 
24-32; Mishna, Jaanith, ii. 10). [DIvInaTION; 
Purim.] (c.) Detection of @ criminal, as in the 
case of Achan (Josh. vii. 14, 18). A notion pre- 
vailed among the Jews that this detection was per- 
furmed by observing the shining of the stones in 
the high-priest's breastplate (Mauritius, c. 21, § 4). 
Jonathan was discovered by lot (1 Sam. xiv. 41, 
42). (d.) Appointment of persons to offices or 
duties. Saul (1 Sam. x. 20, 21), said to have been 
chosen ag above in Achan's case. St. Matthias, to 
replace Judas among the ‘I'welve (Acts i. 24-26). 
Distribution of priestly offices in the Temple-service 
among the sixteen of the family of [eazar, and the 
eight of that of Ithamar (1 Chr. xxiv. 3, 5, 19; 
Luke i. 9). Also of the Levites for similar purposes 
(1 Chr. xxiii. 28, xxiv. 20-31, xxv. 8, xxvi. 13; 
Mishna, Z'amud, i. 2, iii. 1, v. 2; Joma, ii. 2, 3, 45 
Shabd. xxiii. 2; Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. in Luke i. 
8, 9, vol. ii. p. 480). 

Election by lot appears to have prevailed in the 
Christian Church as late as the 7th century (Bing- 
ham, ‘Accles. Antiz. iv. 1, 1, vol. i. p. 426; Bruns, 
Conc. ii. 66). 

(e.) Selection of the scape-goat dn the Day of 
Atonement (Lev. xvi. 8,10). The two inscribed 
tablets of boxwood, afterwards of gold, were put 
into an urn, which was shaken, and the lots 
drawn out (Joma, iit. 9, iv. 1). [ATONEMENT, 
Day oF.] 

4. The use of words heard or passages chosen at 
random from Scripture. Surtes Biblica, like the 
Sortes Virgiliana, prevailed among Jews, as they 
have also among Christians, though denounced by 
several Councils ( (ict. of Antiq. “ Sortes;'’ John- 
son, * Life of Cowley,’ Works, ix. 8; Bingham, 
Eccl. Ant. xvi. 5, 3, id. vi. 53, &e.; Bruns, Counc. 
ii. 145-54, 166; Mauritius, ch. 15; Hofmann, Lez. 
‘“< Sortes ’’). H. W. P. 

* In Prov. xvi. 33 (see no. 3 (a) above), ‘lap’ 
is the true rendering, and there is no reference to 
an “urn.” In such a proverbial allusion or ex- 
preasion, we should expect to find, of course, the 
earliest and simplest, as well as the readiest, mode 
of using the lot. The “lap (or bosom of the 
outer garment) was a convenient receptacle, always 
at hand, into which the lots could be cast, and 
thence drawn forth. ‘(Cast into the lap" was, 
therefore, the most suitable form of expression for 
a@ proverbial saying, the idea of which originated in 
the earliest and rudest stage of society, and was 
acted on under all circunstances. In the more 
formal and official use of the lot (as in Lev. xvi. 8, 


wards employed for the Croes, see Fabricius, Cod, 
Pseudepigr. V. T., 1. 428-431. 
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Josh. xviii. 6) when every convenience was at hand, 
a vessel in the shape of an urn was likely to be 
used, though there is no allusion to this in the 
Scriptures. 


The Heb. word TT (*lap,”’ or “bosom,” of the 


garment), is used metaphorically of a similar recep- 
tacle in any other object only in connection with the 
name of the object itself; as in 1 Kings xxii. 35, 
“into the bosom (hollow) of the chariot’? (A. V. 
“ midst of '’), and in Ezek. xliii. 18, 14, 17, in the 
ideal description of the altar. 

“To cast lots’? (Lev. xvi. 18; Josh. xviii. 6) 
means to employ them in the decision of any mat- 
ter. This was done by casting them into some 
convenient receptacle, from which they were drawn 
forth. Hence the phrase, “the lot came forth” 
(or “out ’’), Josh. xix. 1, 17, 24, 32, 40, 1 Chron. 
xxiv. 7; and also, ‘the lot came up,’’ Josh. xix. 
10, the lot being drawn up from the bottom of the 
receptacle. In 1 Chron. xxvi. 14 is found the full 
expression, “they cast lots, and his Jot came out,’ 
etc. 

The phrase, * the lot fell upon *’ (Lev. xvi. 9, 10), 
or “fell to’? (1 Chron. xxvi. 14), expresses the 
result of an appeal to the lot, as coming upon, or 
affecting, the person or object concerned. The 
full expression occurs in Jonah, i. 7, “they cast 
lots, and the lot fell upon Jonah.” 

The suggestion of Leyrer (Herzog's Real-En- 
cykl. art. Loos, viii. 485), that the use of the word 
“ fell ”’ originated from the practice of casting the 
lots out of a vessel or the lap, is not cousistent with 
Prov. xvi. 33, “the lot is cast into the lap.” 

T. J. C. 

LOTAN (qn [coveriny]: Awrdy: Lotan), 
the eldest son of Seir the Horite, and a “duke” 
or chief of his tribe in the land of Edom (Gen. 
xxxvi. 20, 22, 29; 1 Chr. i. 88, 39). 

LOTHASU’BUS (Aw@doouBos: Abusthas, 
Sabus), a corruption of Hasnum in Neh. viii. 4, 


for which it is not easy to account (1 Esdr. ix. 44). 
The Vulg. is a further corruption of the LXX. 


LOTS, FEAST OF. [Purim.] 


LOVE-FEASTS (dda: epula, convivia: 
in this sense used only twice, Jude 12, and 2 Pet. 
ii. 13, in which latter place, however, dwdra: is 
also read), an entertainment in which the poorer 
members of the church partook, furnished from the 
contributions of Christians resorting to the Eucha- 
ristic celebration, but whether before or after it 
may be doubted. ‘The true account of the matter 
is probably that given by Chrysostom, who says 
that after the early community of goods had ceased, 
the richer members brought to the church contri- 
butions of food and drink, of which, after the con- 
clusion of the services and the celebration of the 
Eucharist, all partook together, by this means help- 
ing to promote the principle of love among Chris- 
tians (//om. in 1 Cor. xi. 19, vol. iii. p. 293, and 
Hom. xxvii. in 1 Cor. xi. vol. x. p. 281, ed. Gaume). 
The intimate connection, especially in early times, 
between the Eucharist itself and the love-feast, has 
led several writers to speak of them almost as 
identical. Of those who either take this view, or 
regard the feast as subsequent to the Eucharist, 
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@ © Promiscuum et innoxium, quod ipsum” (7. ¢. 
the entertainment, surely not the sacrameniusn) 
* facere desisse post edictum meum ”’ (Ep. x. 97). 
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may be mentioned Pliny, who says the Christians 
met and exchanged sacramental pledges against all 
sorts of immorality; after which they separated, 
and met again to partake in an entertainment. 
The same view is taken by Ignatius, ad Smyrn. 
ch. 8; Tertull. Apol. 39; Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 
322 (vol. ii. p. 892), iii. 185 (vol. i. 514), but in 
Ped. ii. 61 (vol. i. p. 165), he seems to regard 
them as distinct; Apost. Const. ii. 28, 1: and 
besides these, Jerome on 1 Cor. xi.; Theoduret and 
(Ecumenius, quoted by Bingham, who considers 
that the Agapé was subsequent (Orty. Eccl. xv. 
6, 7; vol. v. p. 284); Hofmann, Lez. ‘ Agape.” 
On the other side may be mentioned Grotius (on 
2 Pet. ii. 18, in Crit. Sacr.), Suicer (Thes. Eccl. 
vol. i. s. 0.), Hammond, Whitby, Com. a Lapide, 
and authorities quoted by Bingham, ic. The 
almost universal custom to receive the Fucharist 
fasting proves that in later times the love-feasts 
must have followed, not preceded, the Lucharist 
(Sozomen, H. £. vii. 19; Aug. c. Faust. xx. 20; 
ip. liv. (alias exviii.); ad Januur. c. 6, vol. ii. p. 
203, ed. Migne; Cone. Carth. iii. A. D. 397, ch. 
29; Bruns, Conc. i. p. 127): but the exception of 
one day from the general rule (the day called 
Cuena Domini, or Maunday Thursday), seems to 
argue a previously different practice. The love- 
feasts were forbidden to be held in churches by the 
Council of Laodicea, A. D. 320 (363 ?}], Conc. Quin- 
isext., A. D. 692, ch. 74, Aix-la-Chapelle, A. pb. 815: 
but in some form or other they continued to a much 
later period. Entertainments at births, deaths, and 
marriaves were also in use under the names of 
agape netalilia, nuptiales and funerales. (Bede, 
Hist. kecl. Gent. Angl i. 30; Ap. Const. viii. 44, 
1; Theodoret, Evang. Verit. viii. pp. 923, 924, ed. 
Sebulz: Greg. Naz. Ap. i. 14, and Carm. x.; Hof. 
mann, Lez. |. c.) H. W. P. 


* LOW COUNTRY (798t"), 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 10, &c. [JupAn, p. 1490.] H. 


LO’ZON (Ao ay: Dedon), one of the sons of 
Solomon's servants’ who returned with Zorotatel] 
(1 Esdr. v. 33). The name corresponds with Dar- 
KON in the parallel lists of Ezr. ii. 56 and Neb. 
vii. 68, and the variation may be an error of the 
transcriber, which is easily traceable when the 
word is written in the uncial character. 


LU’BIM (D°A1%, 2 Chr. xii. 3, xvi. 8; Nab. 


iii. 9, m2, Dan. xi. 43 [perh. Uhirsty, thence in- 


habitants ‘of rc dry land, Ges.} : AiBues: Libues; 
except Daniel. Libya [Lybia, an Ess}), a nation 
inentioned as contributing, together with Cushites 
and Sukkiim, to Shishak’s army (2 Chr. xii. 3); 
and apparently as forming with Cushites the bulk 
of Zerah's army (xvi. 8), spoken of by Nahum 
(iii. 9) with Put or Phut, as helping No-Amon 
(Thebes), of which Cush and Egypt were the 
streneth; and by Daniel (xi. 43) as paying court 
with the Cushites to a conqueror of Fgypt or the 
Egyptians. ‘These particulars indicate an African 
nation under tribute to Egypt, if not under Egyp- 
tian rule, contributing, in the 10th century B. c., 
valuable aid in mercenaries or auxiliaries to the 
Egyptian armies, and down to Nahum's time, and 
8 period prophesied of by Daniel, probably the 


> This subject is also discussed ander Logp'’s Sur 
PER. 
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teign of Antiochus Epiphanes [ANTiocnvus IV.], 
assisting, either politically or commercially, to sus- 
tain the Evyptian power, or, in the last case, de- 
pendent on it. ‘These indications do not fix the 
geographical position of the Lubim, but they favor 
the supposition that their territory was near Egypt, 
either to the west or south. 

For more precise inforination we look to the 
Egyptian monuments, upon which we find repre- 
sentations of a people called Resu, or Lesu (k 
and L having no distinction in hieroglyphics), who 
cannot be doubted to currespond to the Lubin. 
These Rebu were a warlike people, with whom 
Menptah (the son and successor of Rameses II.) 
and Rameses II[., who both ruled in the 13th cen- 
tury B. C., waged successful wars. ‘The latter king 
routed thein with much slaughter. The sculptures 
of the great temple he raised at Thebes, now called 
that of Medeenet Haboo, give us representations of 
the Rebu, showing that they were fair, and of what 
is called a Semitic type, like the Berbers and Ka- 
byles. ‘They are distinguished as northern, that is, 
as parallel to, or north of, Lower Egvpt. Of their 
being African there can be no reasonable doubt, 
and we may assign them to the coast of the Med- 
iterranean, commencing not far to the westward of 
Egypt. We do not find them to have been mer- 
cenaries of Egypt from the mionuments, but we 
know that the kindred Mashawasha-u were so em- 
ployed by the Bubastite tumily, to which Shishak 
and probably Zerah also belonved; and it is not 
unlikely that the latter are intended by the Lubim, 
used in a more generic sense than Kebu, in the 
Biblical mention of the armies of these kings. 
(Brugsch, Geoyr. Inschr. ii. 79 ff.) We have 
already shown that the Lubim are probably the 
Mizraite LEHAKIM: if 80, their so-called Semitic 
physical characteristics, as represented on the 
Egyptian monuments, atford evidence of great im- 
portance for the inquirer into primeval history. 
The mention in Manetho's Dynasties that, under 
Necherophes, or Necherochis, the first Memphite 
king, and head of the third dynasty (B. Cc. cir. 2600), 
the Libyans revolted from the Egyptians, but re- 
turned to their allegiance through fear, on a won- 
derful increase of the 1100n,4 may refer to the Lu- 
bim, but may as probavly relate to some other 
African people, perhaps the Naphtuhim, or Phut 
(Put). 

The historical indications of the Egyptian monu- 
ments thus lead us to place the seat of the Lubim, 
or primitive Libyans, on the African coast to the 
westward of I:gypt, perhaps extending far beyond 
the Cyrenaica. From the earliest ages of which 
we have any record, a stream of colonization has 
flowed from the east along the coast of Africa, 
north of the Great Desert, as far as the Pillars 
of Hercules. The oldest of these colonists of this 
region were doubtless the Lubim and_ kindred 
tribes, particularly the Mashawasha-u and ‘Tahen- 
nu of the Evyptian monuments, all of which appear 
to have ultimately taken their common name of 
Libyans from the Lubim. They seem to have been 
first reduced by the Egyptians about 1250 B. c., 
and to have been afterwards driven inland by the 





@ Nexepwdns ... ef’ ob AcBues améatncay Aiyurtiov 
Kal THS WeAnms Tapa Adyow av{nOeions dca Sdo¢ eavrovs 
_ wapedogay (Afr. ap. Cory, Anc. Frag. Qi ed. p. 100, 
comp. 101). 
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Phenician and Greek colonists. Now, they stid 
remain on the northern confines of the Great Deaert, 
and even within it, and in the mountains, while 
their later Shemite rivals pasture their flucks in the 
rich plains. Many as are the Arab tribes of Africa, 
one great tribe, that of the Benee ’Alee, extends 
from Evypt to Morocco, illustrating the probable 
extent of the territory of the Lubiin and their cog- 
nates. It is possible that in Ezek. xxx. 5, Lub, 


=n, should be read for Chub, 21D; but there is 
no other instance of the use of this form: as, how- 


ever, 19 and on are used for one people, ap- 
parently the Mizraite Ludim, most probably kin- 
dred to the Lubim, this objection is not conclusive 
[(CuuB; Lupim]._ In Jer. xlvi. 9, the A. V. ren- 
ders Phut “the Libyans; and in Ezek. xxxviii. 5 
“ Libya.” RK. S. P. 

LU’CAS (Aounas: Lucas), a friend and come 
panion of St. Paul during his imprisonment at 
Rome (Philem. 24). He is the same as Luke, the 
beloved physician, who is associated with Demas 
in Col. iv. 14, and who remained faithful to the 
Apostle when others forsook him (2 Tim. iv. 11), on 
his first examination before the emperor. For the 
grounds of his identification with the evangelist 
St. Luke, see article LUKE. - 


LU’CIFER Oon [see below]: ‘Ewopdpos: 
Lucifer). The name is found in Is. xiv. 12, coupled 
with the epithet “ son of the morning,” and (being 
derived from 9577, “to shine’) clearly signifies 
u “bright star,’ and probably what we call the 
morning star.° In this passage it is a symbolical 
representation of the king of Babylon, in his splen 
dor and in his fall; perhaps also it refers to his 
ylory as paling before the unveiled presence of God. 
Its application (from St. Jerome downwards) to 
Satan in his fall from heaven arises probably from 
the fact that the Babylonian Empire is in Scripture 
represented as the type of tyrannical and self-idol- 
izing power, and especially connected with the em- 
pire of the Evil One in the Apocalypse. The fall 
of its material power before the unseen working of 
the providence of God is therefore a type of the de- 
feat of all manifestations of the tyranny of Satan. 
This application of the name “ Lucifer '’ as a proper 
name of the Devil, is plainly ungrounded; but the 
magnificence of the imagery of the prophet, far 
transcending in grandeur the fall of Nebuchadnezzar 
to which it immediately refers, has naturally given 
a color to the symbvlical interpretation of the pas- 
save, and fixed that application in our modern lan- 
guage. A. B. 


LU’CIUS (Aedmios, Aotxios: [Luctus]), a 
Roman consul (Swaros ‘Papaiwy), who is said to 
have written the letter to Ptolemy (Euergetes), 
which assured Simon I. of the protection of Rome 
(cir. B. C. 139-8; 1 Macc. xv. 10, 15-24). The 
whole form of the letter — the mention of one con- 
sul only, the description of the consul by the pree- 
nomen, the omission of the senate and of the date 
(comp. Wernsdorf, De fide \acc. § cxix.), — shows 
that it cannot be an accurate copy of the original 


& The other interpretation, which makes bon 


an imperative of the verb aay in the sense of 
C wail? or “ lament,” injures the parallelism, and is 
generully regarded as untenable. 
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document; but there is nothing in the substance 
of the letter which is open to just suspicion. 

The imperfect transcription of the name has led 
to the identification of Lucius with three distinct 
persons — (1.) [Lucius] Furius Philus (the lists, 
Clinton, F'usti //ell. ii. 112, give P. Furius Philus), 
who was not consul till B. c. 136, and is thereture 
at once excluded. (2.) Lucius Ceecilius Metellus 
Calvus, who was consul in B. Cc. 142, immediately 
after Simon assumed the government. On this 
supposition it might seem not unlikely that the 
answer which Simon received to an application for 
protection, which he made to Rome directly on his 
assumption of power (comp. 1 Mace. xiv. 17, 18) in 
the consulship of Metellus, has been combined 
with the answer to the later embassy of Numenius 
(1 Mace. xiv. 24, xv. 18). (3.) But the third 
identitication with Lucius Calpurnius Piso, who 
was consul B. C. 139, is most probably correct. 
The date exactly corresponds, and, though the 
prenomen of Calpurnius is not established beyond 
all question, the balance of evidence is decidedly 
against the common lists. The Fasti Cupitulins 
are defective fur this year, and only give a fragment 
of the name of Popillius, the fellow-consul of Cal- 
purnius. Cassiodorus (Chron.) as edited, gives 
Cn. Calpurnius, but the eye of the scribe (if the 
reading is correct) was probably misled by the 
names in the years immediately before. On the 
other hand Valerius Maximus (i. 3) is wrongly 
quoted from the printed text as giving the same 
prenomen. The passage in which the name occurs 
is in reality no part of Valerius Maximus, but a 
piece of the abstract of Julius Paris inserted in 
the text. Of eleven MSS. of Valerius which the 
writer has examined, it occurs only in one (Mus. 
Brit. Burn. 209), and there the name is given 
Lucius Calpurninus, as it is given by Mai in his 
edition of Julius Paris (Script. Vet. Nova Coll. 
iii. 7). Sigonius says rightly (F'asti Cons. p. 207): 
¢ Cassiodorus prodit consules Cn. Pisonem ... . 
epitoma L. Calpurnium”’ . . . The chance of an 
error of transcription in Julius Paris is obviously 
less than in the fasts of Cassiodorus; and even 
if the evidence were equal, the authority of 1 Mace. 
might rightly be urged as decisive in such a case. 

Josephus omits all mention of the letter of 
“ Lucius "’ in his account of Simon, but gives one 
very similar in contents (sint. xiv. 8, § 5), as written 
on the motion of Lucius Valerius in the ninth 
(nineteenth) year of Hyrcanus II.; and unless the 
two letters and the two missions which led to them 
were purposely assimilated, which is not wholly 
improbable, it must be supposed that he has been 
guilty of a strange oversight in removing the inci- 
dent from its proper place. B. F. W. 


LU‘CIUS (Aovntos: Lucius), a kinsman or 
fellow-tribesman of St. Paul (Kom. xv. 21), by 
whom he is said by tradition to have been ordained 
bishop of the church of Cenchres, from whence the 
Epistle to the Romans was written (Apost. Const. 


vii. 46). He is thought by some to be the same 
with Lucius of Cyrene. (See the following arti- 
cle. ) 


LU’CIUS OF CYRE‘’NE (Aovxios 6 Kup7- 
yaios). Lucius, thus distinguished by the name of 
his city — the capital of a Greek colony in Northern 
Africa, and remarkable for the number of its Jewish 
inhabitants — is first mentioned in the N. T. in 
company with Barnabas, Simeon called Niger, 
Manaen, and Saul, who are described as prophets 


LUD 


and teachers of the church at Antioch (Acts xiii. 1) 

These honored disciples having, while engayed ix 
the office of common worship, received command- 
ment from the Holy G:host to set apart Barnabas 
and Saul for the special service of God, proceeded, 
after fasting and prayer, to lay their hands upon 
them. This is the first recorded instance of a 
formal ordination to the office of Evangelist, but it 
cannot be supposed that so solenm a commission 
would have been given to any but such as had 
themselves been ordained to the ministry of the 
Word, and we may therefore assume that [Lucius 
and his companions were already of that number. 
Whether Lucius was.,one of the seventy dinciples, 
as stated by Pseudo-Hippolytus, is quite a matter 
of conjecture, but it is highly probable that be 
formed one of the congregation to whom St. l’eter 
preached on the day of Pentecost (Acts ij. 10); 
and there can hardly be a doubt that he was one 
of “the men of Cyrene" who, being “ scattered 
abroad upon the persecution that aruse about Ste- 
phen,” went to Antioch preaching the Lord Jesus 
(Acts xi. 19, 20). 

It is commonly supposed that Lucius is the kins- 
man of St. Paul mentioned by that Apostle as join- 
ing with him in his salutation to the Roman breth- 
ren (Kom. xvi. 21). There is certainly no sutticient 
reason for revarding him as identical with St. Luke 
the Evangelist, though this opinion was apparently 
held by Origen (in loco), and is supported by Cal 
met, as well as by Wetstein, who adduces in con- 
firmation of it the fact reported by Herodotus 
(iii. 121), that the Cyrenians had throughout 
Greece a high reputation as physicians. but it 
must be observed that the names are clearly dis- 
tinct. The missionary companion of St. Paul was 
not Lucius, but Lucas, or Lucanus, “the beloved 
physician,’ who, though named in three different 
Lpistles (Col. iv. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 11; Philem. 24), 
is never referred to as a relation. Again, it is 
hardly probable that St. Luke, who suppresses his 
own name as the companion of St. Paul, would 
have mentioned himself as one among the more 
distinguished prophets and teachers at Antioch. 
Oishausen, indeed, asserts confidently that the no- 
tion of St. Luke and Lucius being the same 
has nothing whatever to support it (Clark's 7hcod. 
Lib. iv. 513). In the <Apustolical Constitutions, 
vii. 46, it is stated that St. Paul consecrated 
Lucius bishop of Cenchrese. Different traditions 
make Lucius the first bishop of Cyrene and of 
Laodicea in Syria. E. H—s. 


LUD (mW: Aovd; [Fzek. xxvii. 10, xxx. 5, 
Av8ol:] Lud [Lydia, Lyf, Lyt)), the fourth 
name in the list of the children of Shem (Gen. x. 
22; comp. 1 Chr. i. 17), that of a person or trike, 
or both, descended from him. I¢ has been sup- 
posed that Lud was the ancestor of the Lydians 
(Jos. Ant. i. 6, § 4), and thus represented by the 
Lydus of their mythical period (Herod. i. 7). The 
Shemite character of their manners, and the strong 
orientalism of the art of the Lydian kingdom during 
its latest period and after the Persian conquest, but 
before the predominance of Greek art in Asia Minor, 
favor this idea; but, on the other hand, the Ex. p- 
tian monuments show us in the 13th, 14th, and 
15th centuries B. C. a powerful people called Rute 
or LUDEN, probably seated near Mesopotamia, and 
apparently north of Palestine, whom some, how- 
ever, make the Assyrians. We may perhaps con- 
jecture that the Lydians first. established them. 
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selves near Palestine, and afterwards spread into 
Asia Minor; the occupiers of the old seat of the 
race being destroyed or removed by the Assyrians. 
For the question whether the Lud [Is. lxvi. 19, 
Ezek. xxvii. 10, xxx. 5] or Ludim mentioned by 
the prophets be of this stock or the Mizraite Ludim 
of Gen. x., see the next article. Rk. S. P. 


LU’DIM (O°, Gen. x. 13, BY, 1 
Chr. i. 11 [perh. shining white, Fiirst]: AovBcelu: 
Ludim), a Mizraite people or tribe. From their 
position at the head of the list of the Mizraites, it 
is protable that the Ludi were settled to the west 
of Egypt, perhaps further than any other Mizraite 
tribe. Lud and the Ludim are mentioned in four 
passayes of the prophets. It is important to ascer- 
tain, if possible, whether the Mizraite Ludim or 
the Shemite Lud be referred to in each of these 
passages. Isaiah mentions “‘l'arshish, Pul, and 


Lud, that draw the bow (“U2 *DW'D), Tubal, 


and Javan, the isles afar off’ (Ixvi. 19). Here the 
expression in the plural, “that draw the bow” 
(tendentes sayittum, Vulg.), may refer only to Lud, 
and therefore not connect it with one or both of the 
names preceding. A comparison with the other 
three passaves, in all which Phut is mentioned im- 
mediately before or after Lud or the Ludim, makes 
it almost certain that the LXX. reading, Phut, 
ov8, for Pul, a word not occurring in any other 
passage, is the true one, extraordinary as is the 
change from ‘DW to Moody. [Put] Jere- 
miah, in speaking of Pharaoh Necho's army, makes 
mention of “ Cush and Phut that handle the buck- 


ler; and the Ludim that handle [and] bend the 
bow '’ @ (xlvi. 9). Here the Ludim are associated 





@ The manner in which these foreign troope in the 
Egyptian army arm characterised is perfectly in accord- 
ance with the evidence of the monuments, which, 
although about six centuries earlier than the prophet’s 
time, no doubt represent the same condition of mili- 
tary matters. The only people of Africa beyond 
Exy pt, portrayed on the monuments, whom We can con- 
sider as most probably of the same stock as the Egyp- 
tians, are the ReBU, who are the Lubin: of the Bible, 
almost certainly the sume as the Misraite Lehabim. 
(Lesasiu ; Lusi.) ‘Therefore we nay take the KeBU 
as probably illustrating the Ludim, supposing the lat- 
ter to be Mizraites, in which case they may indeed be 
{included under the same nawe as the Lubin, if the 
appellation ReBU be wider tnan the Lubim of the 
Bible, and also as iliuatrating Cush and Phut 
The last two are spoken of as handling the buck- 
ler. The Egyptians are generally represented 
with small shields, frequently round; the ReBU 
with smal) round shields, for which the term 


here used, 122) the small shield, and the ex- | 4) 
pression “that handle,” are perfectly appro- 
priate. That the Ludim should have been arch- 
ers, and apparently armed with a long bow that 
waa strung with the aid of the foot by treading 


(FWD DTW), is noteworthy, since the Af 
ricans were always famous for their archery. 
The ReBU, and ove other of the foreign nations 
that served in the Egyptian army — the monuments 
show the former only as enemies — were bowmen, being 
armed with a bow of moderate length ; the other mer- 
cenaries — of whom we can only identify the Philistine 
Cherethim, though they probably include certain of 
the mercenaries or auxiliaries mentioned in the Bible 
— carrying swords and javelins, but not bows. These 
points of agreement, founded on our examination of 
the monuments. are of no little weight, as showing 
the accuracy of the Bible. 
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with African natwis, 2s mercenaries or auxiliaries 
of the king of I:gypt, and therefore it would seem 
probable, primd fucie, that the Mizraite Ludim are 
intended. Ezekiel, in the description of Tyre,? 
speaks thus of Lud: ‘ Persia and Lud and Phut 


were in thine army, thy men of war: buckler (7379) 
and helmet hung they up in thee; they set thine 
adorning "’ (xxvii. 10). In this place Lud might 
seem to mean the Shemite Lud, especially if the 
latter be connected with Lydia; but the association 
with Phut renders it as likely that the nation or 
country is that of the African Ludim. In the 
prophecy against Gog a similar passage occurs: 
*¢ Persia, Cush, and Phut (A. V. “ Libya”) with 
them [the army of Gog]; all of them [with] buck- 


ler (7279) and helmet’’ (xxxviii. 5). It seems 
from this that there were Persian mercenaries at 
this time, the prophet perhaps, if speaking of a 
remote future period, using their name and that of 
other well-known mercenaries in a general sense. 
The association of Persia and Lud in the former 
passage loses therefore somewhat of its weight. In 
one of the prophecies against Egypt Lud is thus 
mentioned among the supports of that country: 
“And the sword shall come upon Mizraim, and 
great pain shall be in Cush, at the falling of the 
slain in Mizraim, and they shall take away her 


multitude (FINWT),« and ber foundations shall 
be broken down. Cush, and Phut, and Lud, and 


all the mingled people (3)}), and Chub, and the 
children of the land of the covenant, shall fall by 
the sword with them ’’ (xxx. 4,5). Here Lud is 
associated with Cush and Phut, as though an Afri- 
can nation. The Ereb, whom we have called 


b The description of Tyre in this prophecy of Esekiel 
receives striking illustration from what we believe to 
be its earliest coins. Theze coins were held to be most 
probably of Tyre. or some other Phoenician city, or 
possibly of Babylon, on numismatic evidence alone, by 
the writer's lamented colleague at the British Museum, 
Mr. Burgon. They probably date during the 5th cen- 
tury B. C.; they may possibly be a little older; but it 
is most reasonable to consider them as of the time of, 
and issued by Darius Hystaspis. The chief coins are 
octodrachms of the earlier Phosnician weight [Monzyr], 
bearing on the obverse a war-galley beneath the tow- 
ered walls of a city, and, on the reverse, a king ina 
chariot, with an incuse goat beneath. This combins- 
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tion of galley and city is exactly what we find in the 
description of Tyre in Exekiel, which mainly portrays 
a state-galley, but also refers to a port, and speaks of 
towers and walls. 

¢ There may perhaps be here a reference by parono- 
masia to Amon, the chief divinity of Thebes, the He- 


brew name of which, POS ho, contains his name. 
[Amon.] 
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‘“‘ mingled people ’’ rather than “ strangers,”’ appear 


to have been an Arab population of the Sinaitic 
peninsula, perhaps including Arab or half-Arab 
tribes of the Egyptian desert to the east of the Nile. 
Chub is a name nowhere else occurring, which per- 
haps should be read Lub, for the country or nation 
of the Lubim. [Cnuub; Lunim.] The “children 
of the land of the covenant’? may be some league 
of tribes, as probably were the Nine Bows of the 
Egyptian inscriptions; or the expression may mean 
nations or tribes allied with Egypt, as though a 
general designation for the rest of its supporters 
besides those specified. It is noticeable that in this 
passage, although Lud is placed among the close 
allies or supporters of Egypt, yet it follows African 
nations, and is followed by a nation or tribe at least 
partly inhabiting Asia, although possibly also partly 
inhabiting Africa. 

There can be no doubt that but one nation is 
intended in these passages, and it seems that thus 
far the preponderance of evidence is in favor of the 
Mizraite Ludim. There are no indications in the 
Bible known to be positive of mercenary or allied 
troops in the Evyptian armies, except of Africans, 
and perhaps of tribes bordering Egypt on the east. 
We have still to inquire bow the evidence of the 
Egyptian monuments and of profane history may 
affect our supposition. From the former we learn 
that several foreign nations contributed allies or 
mercenaries to the Egyptian armies. Among them 
we identify the ResBu with the Lubim, and the 
SHARYATANA with the Cherethim, who also served 
in David's army. The latter were probably from 
the coast of Palestine, although they may have 
been drawn in the case of the Egyptian army from 
an insular portion of the same people. The rest of 
these foreign troops seem to have been of African 
nations, but this is not certain. The evidence of 
the monuments reaches no lower than the time of 
the Bubastite line. ‘There is a single foreign con- 
temporary inscribed record on one of the colossi of 
the temple of Aboo-Simbel in Nubia, recording the 
passave of Greek mercenaries of a Vsammetichus, 
probably the first (Wilkinson, Afodern Egypt and 
Thebes, ii. 323).¢ From the Greek writers, who 
give us information from the time of Psammetichus 
I. downwards, we learn that Ionian, Carian, and 
other Greek mercenaries formed an important 
element in the Egyptian army in all times when the 
country was independent, from the reign of that 
king until the final conquest by Ochus. These 
mercenaries were even settled in Egypt by Psam- 
metichus. There does not seem to be any mention 
of them in the Bible, excepting they be intended by 
Lud and the Ludim in the passages that have been 
considered. It must be recollected that it is rea- 
sonable to connect the Shemite Lud with the Lydi- 
ans, and that at the time of the prophets by whom 
Lud and the Ludim are mentioned, the Lydian 
kingdom generally or always included the more 
western part of Asia Minor, so that the terms Lud 
and Ludim might well apply to the Ionian and 
Carian mercenaries drawn from this territory.® 
We must therefore hesitate before absolutely con- 
eluding that this important portion of the Kgyp- 


@ The leader of these mercenaries is called in the 
inscription * Psammatichus, son of Theocles;”’ which 
shows, in the adoption of an Egyptian name, the do- 
mestication of these Greeks in Egypt. 

& Any indications of an alliance with Lydia under 
Anusis are insufficient to render it probable that even 
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tian mercenaries is not mentioned in the Bible 
upon the primd facia evidence that the ouly name 
which could stand for it would seem to be that of 
an African nation. R. S. P. 


LU’HITH, THE ASCENT OF (7232 


FYTDT, in Isaiah; and 20 alsc in the Kri or 
corrected text of Jeremiah, although there the orig- 


inal text has SUWT OFT, i.e. hal-Luhéth: 4 avd- 


Baois Aovel@; in Jeremiah, "AAGO,° Alex. AAcwO, 
[FA.* Are@:] ascensus Luith), a place in Moab; 
apparently the ascent to a sanctuary or holy spot 
on aneminence. It occurs only in Is. xv. 5, and 
the parallel passage of Jeremiah (xviii. 5). It is 
mentioned with ZOAR and Horoxaim, but whether 
because they were locally connected, or because 
they were all sanctuaries, is doubtful. In the days 
of Eusebius and Jerome (Onomusticon, “ Luith ’’) 
it was still known, and stood between Areopolis 
(Rabbath-Moab) and Zoar, the latter being prob- 
ably at the mouth of the Wady Kerck. M. 
de Sauley (Voyage, ii. 19, and Map, sheet 9) 
places it at “ Kharbet-Nouéhin; ”' but this is north 
of Areopolis, and cannot be said to lie between it 
and Zoar, whether we take Zoar on the east or the 
west side of the sea. The writer is not aware that 
any one else has attempted to identify the place. 
The signification of the name hal-Luhith must 
remain doubtful. As a Hebrew word it signifies 
‘made of boards or posts” (Ges. Thes. p. 748): 
but why assume that a Moabite apot should have 
a Hebrew name? By the Syriac interpreters it is 
rendered “ paved with flagstones *’ (Eichhorn, .Adég. 
Bibliothek, i. 845, 872). In the Targums ( /’seudo- 
jon. and Jerus. on Num. xxi. 16, and Jonathan on 
Is. xv. 1) Lechaiath is given ag the equivalent of 
Ar-Moab. This may contain an allusion to La- 
chith; or it may point to the use of a term meaning 
‘jaw ’’ for certain eminences, not only in the case 
of the Lehi of Samson, but also elsewhere. (See 
Michaelis, Suppl. No. 1307; but, on the other hand, 
Buxtorf, Lez. Rabb, 1134.) It is probably, like 
AKRABBIM, the name of the uscent, and not of auy 
town at the summit, as in that case the word 
would appear as Luhithah, with the particle of 
motion added. G. 


LUKE. The name Luke (Aouxas: [Lucas}), 
is an abbreviated form of Lucianus or of Lucilius 
(Meyer) It is not to be confounded with Lucius 
(Acts xiii. 1: Rom. xvi. 21), which telongs toa dif- 
ferent person. The name Luke occurs three times 
in the New Testament (Col. iv. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 11; 
Philem. 24), and probably in all three, the third 
Evangelist is the person spoken of. To the Cole 
sians he is described as “the beloved phvsician,” 
probably because he had been known to them in that 
faculty. Timothy needs no additional mark for 
identification; to him the words are, “ only Luke is 
with me.”” To Philemon Luke sends his salutation 
in common with other “ fellow-laborers’”’ of St 
Paul. As there is every reason to believe that the 
Luke of these passages is the author of the Acts of 
the Apostles as well as of the Gospel which bears bis 
name, it is natural to seek in the former book fer 


then Lydians fought in the Egyptian army, and throe 
no light on the earlier relations of the Egyptians aod 
Lydians. 

¢ The LXX. follow the Ccth® rather than the An, 
as they frequently do elsewhere and also include the 
definite article of the Hebrew. 
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some traces of that connection with St. Paul which 
these passages assume to exist; and although the 
name of St. Luke does not occur in the Acts, there 
ia reason to believe that under the pronoun * we”’ 
several references to the Evangelist are to be added 
to the three places just quoted. 

Combining the traditional element with the 
Scriptural, the uncertain with the certain, we are 
able to trace the following dim outline of the 
Evangelist's life. He was born at Antioch in Syria 
(Eusebius, //ist. iii. 4); in what condition of life 
is uncertain. That he was tauvht the science of 
medicine does not prove that he was of higher birth 
than the rest of the disciples; medicine in its earlier 
and ruder state was sometimes practiced even by a 
slave. ‘The well-known* tradition that Luke was 
also a painter, and of no mean skill, rests on the 
authority of Nicephorus (ii. 43), of the Menology 
of the [:mperor Basil, drawn up in 980, and of 
other late writers; but none of them are of his- 
torical authority, and the Acts and Epistles are 
wholly silent upon a point so likely to be mentioned. 
He was not born a Jew, for he is not reckoned 
among them “of the circumcision" by St. Paul 
(comp. Col. iv. 11 with ver. 14). If this be not 
thought conclusive, nothing can be argued from 
the Greek idioms in his style, fur he might be a 
Hellenist Jew, nor from the Gentile tendency of his 
Gospel, for this it would share with the inspired 
writings of St. Paul, a Pharisee brought up at the 
feet of Gamaliel. The date of his conversion is 
uncertain. He was not indeed “an eye-witness 
and minister of the word from the beginning” 
(Luke i. 2), or he would have rested his claim as 
an Evangelist upon that ground. Still he may have 
been converted by the Lord Himself, some time be- 
tore his departure; and the statement of Epiphanius 
(Cont, Hher. li. 11) and others, that he was one 
of the seventy disciples, hay nothing very improb- 
able in it; whilst that which Theuphylact adopts 
(on Luke xxiv.), that he was one of the two who 
jeutneved to Kmmaus with the risen Redeemer, 
has found modern defenders. ‘Tertullian assumes 
that the conversion of Luke is to be ascribed to 
Paul —* Lucas non apostolus, sed apostolicus; non 
mavister, sed discipulus, utique mavistro minor, 
certe tanto posterior quanto posterioris Apostoli 
sectator, Pauli sine dubio" (Ade. Marcion, iv. 2); 
and the balance of probability is on this side. 

The first ray of historical light falls on the 
Fvanvelist whens he joing St. Paul at ‘Troas, and 
shares his journey into Macedgnia. The sudden 
transition to the first person plural in Acts xvi. 10 
is most naturally explained, after all the objections 
that have been urged, by supposing that Luke, the 
writer of the Acts, formed one of St. Paul's com- 
pany from this point. His conversion had taken 
plwe beture, since he silently assumes his place 
among the great Apostle's followers without any 
hint that this was his first admission to the knowl- 
edve and ministry of Christ. He may have found 
his way to Troas to preach the Gospel, sent pos- 
silly by St. Paul himself. As far as Philippi the 
Evanvelist journeved with the Apostle. The re- 
sumption of the third person on Paul's departure 
from that place (xvii. 1) would show that. Luke was 
now left behind. 


second missionary journey we hear of Luke no! 


more. But on the third journey the same indica- 
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passed through Miletus, Tyre, and Cesarea to Jeru- 
salem (xx. 5, xxi. 18). Between the two visits of 
Paul to Philippi seven years had elapsed (A. p. 51 
to A. D. 58), which the Evangelist may have spent 
in Philippi and its neighborhood, preaching the 
Gospel. 

There remains one passage, which, if it refers to 
St. Luke, must belong to this period. ‘ We have 
sent with him” (3. e. Titus) “the brother whose 
praise is in the gospel throughout all the churches "’ 
(2 Cor. viii. 18). The subscription of the epistle 
sets out that it was “written from Philippi, a city 
of Macedonia, by Titus and Lucas," and it is an 
old opinion that Luke was the companion of Titus, 
although he is not named in the body of the epistle. 
If this be so, we are to suppose that during the 
“three months” of Paul's sojourn at Philippi 
(Acts xx. 3) Luke was sent from that place to 
Corinth on this errand; and the words « whose 
praise is in the Gospel throughout all the churches "’ 
enable us to form an estimate of his activity during 
the interval in which he has not been otherwise 
mentioned. It is needless to add that the praise 
lay in the activity with which he preached the 
Gospel, and not, as Jerome understands the passave, 
in his being the author of a written gospel. “ Lu- 
cas... acripsit Evanvelium de quo idem Paulus 
* Misimus, inquit, cum illo fratrem, cujus laus est in 
:vangelio per omnes ecclesias’"’ (De Warts lll. c. 7). 

He again appears in the company of Paul in the 
memorable journey to Rome (Acts xxvii. 1). He 
remained at his side during his first imprisonment 
(Col. iv. 14; Philem. 24); and if it is to be sup- 
posed that the Second Epistle to Timothy was 
written during the second imprisonment, then the 
testimony of that epistle (iv. 11) shows that he 
continued faithful to the Apostle to the end of his 
alllictions. 

After the death of St. Paul, the acts of his faith- 
ful companion are hopelessly obscure to us. In the 
well-known passage of Ipiphanius (cont. Her. li. 
11, vol. ii. 464, in Dindorf's recent edition), we 
find that © receiving the commission to preach the 
Gospel, [Luke] preaches first in Dalmatia and 
Gallia, in Italy and Macedonia, but first in Gallia, 
as Paul himself says of some of his companions, in 
his epistles, * Crescens in Gallia,’ for we are not to 
read ‘in Galitia’ us some mistakenly think, but 
‘in Gallia” But there seems to be as little 
authority for this acconnt of St. Luke’s ministry 
as there is for the reading Gallia in 2 Tim. iv. 10. 
How scanty are the data, and how vague the re- 
sults, the reader may find by referring to the Acta 
Sanctortom, October, vol. viil., in the recent Brus- 
sels edition. It is, as perhaps the Evangelist wishes 
it to be: we only know him whilst he stands by 
the side of his beloved Paul; when the master 
departs the history of the follower becomes con- 
fusion and fable. As to the age and death of the 
Evangelist there is the utmost uncertainty. It 
seems probable that he died in advanced life; but 
whether he suffered martyrdom or died a natural 
death; whether Bithynia or Achaia, or some other 
country, witnessed his end, it is impossible to de- 
termine amidst contradictory voices. ‘That he died 
a martyr, between A. D. 75 and A. p. 100, would 


During the rest of St. Paul'si seem to have the balance of suffrages in its favor. 


Tt is enough for us, so far as regards the Gospel of 
St. Luke, to know that the writer was the tried 


tion reminds us that Luke is again of the company: and constant friend of the Apostle Paul, who shared 
(Acts xx. 5), having joined it apparently at Philippi, ) his labors, and was not driven from his side by 


where he had been left. With the Apostle he danger. 


W. T. 
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ascribed, by the yeneral consent of ancient Christen- 
dom, to “the beloved physician,’’ Luke, the friend 
and companion of the Apostle Paul. In the well- 
known Muratorian fraginent (see vol. ii. p. 942) we 
find “ Tertio evangelii librum secundum Lucam. 
Lucas iste medicus post ascensum Christi cum eum 
Paulus, quasi ut juris studiosum secundum ad- 
sumsisset, nomine suo ex opinione conscripsit. 
Dominum tamen nec ipse vidit in carne. Jt idem 
prout assequi potuit. Ita et ab nativitate Johannis 
incipit dicere.”’ (Here Credner's restoration of the 
text is followed; see his Geschichte des N. T. 
Kanon, p. 153, § 76; comp. Routh’s Reliquie, 
vol. iv.) ‘The citations of Justin Martyr from the 
Gospel narrative show an acquaintance with and 
use of St. Luke's account (see Kirchhofer, Quedlen- 
sammlung, p. 132, for the passages). Irensus (cont. 
Her. iii. 1) savs that & Luke, the follower of Paul, 
preserved in a hook the Gospel which that Apostle 
preached.’’ The same writer affords (iii. 14) an 
account of the contents of the Gospel, which proves 
that in the hook preserved to us we possess the 
same which he knew. Eusebius (iii. 4) speaks 
without doubting, of the two books, the Gospel and 
the Acts, as the work of St. Luke. Both he and 
Jerome (Catal. Script. Hecl. c. 7) mention the 
opinion that when St. Paul uses the words “ ac- 
cording to my Gospel’ it is to the work of St. 
Luke that he refers; both mention that St. Luke 
derived his knowledge of divine things, not from 
Paul only, but from the rest of the Apostles, with 
whom (says Itusebius) he had active intercourse. 
Although St. Paul's words refer in all probability 
to no written Gospel at all, but to the substance 
of his own inspired preaching, the error is im- 
portant, as showing how strong was the opinion in 
ancient times that Pau] was in some way connected 
with the writing of the third Gospel. 

It has been shown already [GospELs, vol. ii. p. 
942 f.] that the Gospels were in use as one col- 
lection, and were spoken of undoubtingly as the 
work of those whose names they bear, towards the 
end of the second century. But as regards the 
genuineness of St. Luke any discussion is entangled 
with a somewhat difficult question, namely, what 
is the relation of the Gospel we possess to that 
which was used by the heretic Marcion? The case 
may be briefly stated. 

The religion of Jesus Christ announced salvation 
to Jew and Gentile, through Him who was born a 
Jew, of the seed of David. The two sides of this 
fact produced very early two opposite tendencies 
in the Church. One party thought of Christ as 
the Messiah of the Jews; the other as the Redeemer 
of the huinan race. The former viewed the Lord 
as the Messiah of Jewish prophecy and tradition; 
the other as the revealer of a doctrine wholly new, 
in which atonement and salvation and enlighten- 
ment were offered to men for the first time. Marcion 
of Sinope, who flourished in the first half of the 
second century, expressed strongly the tendency 
opposed to Judaism. The scheme of redemption, 
so full of divine compassion and love, was adopted 
by him, thouzh in a perverted form, with his whole 
heart. ‘The aspersions on his sincerity are thrown 


a Cerdon autem ... docuit eum qui a lege et 
prophetis annuntiatus sit Deus, non esse patrem Domini 
nostri Christi Jesu. Hune enim cognosci, illum autem 
ignorari; et alterum quidem justum, alterum autem 
bonum ease. Succedens autem ei Marcion Ponticus 
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out in the loose rhetoric of controversy, and are ta 
be received with something more than caution. 
The heathen world, into the discord of which the 
music of that messave had never come, appeared 
to him as the kingdom of darkness and of Satan 
So far Marcion and his opponents would go to- 
gether. But how does Marcion deal with the 
QO. T.? He views it, not as a preparation for the 
coming of the Lord, but as something hostile in 
spirit to the Gospel. In God, as revealed in the 
QV. T., he saw only a being jealous and cruel. The 
heretic Cerdo taught that the just and severe God 
of the Law and the Prophets was not the same as 
the merciful Father of the Lord Jesus. This 
dualism Marcion carried further, and blasphemously 
argued that the God of the O. T. was represented 
as doing evil and delighting in strife, as repenting 
of his decrees and inconsistent with Himselt.¢ 
This divorcement of the N. T. from the Old was 
at the root of Marcion'’s doctrine. In his strange 
system the God of the O. T. was a lower being, to 
whom he gave the name of Anutoupyéds, engaged 
in a constant conflict with matter (“TAy), over 
which he did not gain a complete victory. But 
the holy and eternal God, perfect in goodness and 
love, comes not in contact with matter, and creates 
only what is like to and cognate with himself. In 
the O. T. we see the “ Demiurgus;”’’ the history 
of redemption is the history of the operation of the 
true God. Thus much it is necessary to state as 
bearing upon what follows: the life and doctrine 
of Marcion have received a much fuller elucidativn 
from Neander, Kirchengeschtvhte, vol. ii.; Anti- 
gnostikus, and Dogmengeschichte; and from Volk- 
mar, Das krangelium Marcions, p. 25. ‘The data 
in older writers are found inthe Apology of Justin 
Martyr, in Tertullian against Marcion j.-v.; in 
Irenseus, i. ch. 27; and Epipbanius, Aer. xiii. 

For the present purpose it is to be noticed that 
a teacher, determined as Marcion was to sever the 
connection between the Old and New Testament, 
wonld approach the Gospel history with strong 
prejudices, and would be unable to accept as it 
stands the written narrative of any of the three 
Evangelists, so far-as it admitted allusions to the 
Old Testament as the soil and root of the New. It 
is clear, in fact, that he regarded Paul as the only 
Apostle who had remained faithful to his calling. 
He admitted the Epistles of St. Paul, and a Gospel 
which he regarded as Pauline, and rejected the rest 
of the N. T., not froin any idea that the bocks 
were not genuine, but because they were, as he 
alleged, the genuine works of men who were not 
faithful teachers of the Gospel they had received. 

But what was the Gospel which Marcion used ? 
The ancient testimony is very strong on this point; 
it was the Gospel of St. Luke, altered to suit his 
peculiar tenets. “ Et super haec,”’ says Irensus, 
“id quod est secundum Lucam Evangelium cir- 
cumcidens, et omnia que sunt de generatione 
Domini econscripta auferens, et de doctrina ser- 
monum Domini multa auferens, in quibus manites- 
tissime conditorem hujus universitatis suanm Patrem 
confitens Dominus conscriptus est: semetipsum esse 
veraciorem quam sunt hi, qui Evangelium tradi- 
derunt apostoli, suasit discipulis suis; non Evange- 





adampliavit doetrinam, impudorate blasphemans eur. 
qui a lege et prophetis annuntiatus est Deus ; maloram 
factorem et bellorum concupiscentem et inconstantem 
quoque sententia, et contrariam sibi ipsum dicene” 
(Irenseus, i. 27, §§ 1 and 2, p. 256, Stieren’s ed.)}. 
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lium sed particulam Evangelii tradens eis. Similiter 
autem et apustoli Pauli [pistolas abecidit, auferens 
queecumque manifeste dicta sunt ab apostolo de eo 
Deo, qui mundum fecit, quoniam hic Pater Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi, et quacum@ue ex propheticis 
memorans apostolus docuit, prenuntiantibus ad- 
ventum Domini”’ (cont. Acer. i. xxvii. 2). “ Lacam 
videtur Marcion elevisge,’’ says Tertullian, * quem 
ceederet’’ (cont. Marc. iv. 2; comp. Origen, cunt. 
Celsum, ii. 27; Epiphanius, Her. xlii. 11; The- 
odoret, Heret. Kab. i. 24). Marcion, however, did 
not ascribe to Luke by name the Gospel thus cor- 
rupted (Tert. cont. Mare. iv. 6), calling it simply 
the Gospel of Christ. 

From these passages the opinion that Marcion 
formed for himself a Gospel, on the principle of 
rejecting all that savored of Judaism in an existing 
narrative, and that he selected the Gospel of St. 


Luke as needing the least ulteration, seems to have | } 


been held universally in the Church, until Semler 
started a doubt, the prolific seed of a large con- 
troversy; from the whole result of which, however, 
the cause of truth has little to regret. His opinion 
was that the Gospel of St. Luke and that used by 
Marcion were drawn from one and the same original 
source, neither being altered from the other. He 
thinks that Tertullian erred from want of historical 
knowledge. The charge of Epiphanius, of omis- 
sions in Marcion'’s Gospel, he meets by the fact of 
Tertullian's silence. Griesbach, about the same 
time, cast doubt upon the received opinion. Eich- 
horn applied his theory of an “original Gospel '’ 
[see article GosPELs, vol. ii. p. 945 f.] to this ques- 
tion, and maintained that the Fathers had mistaken 
the short and unadulterated Gospel used by Marcion 
fur an abridement of St. Luke, whereas it waa 
probably more near the “original Gospel’? than 
St. Luke. Hahn has more recently shown, in an 
*laborate work, that there were sufticient motives, 
of a doctrinal kind, to induce Marvion to wish to 
get rid of parts of St. Luke's Gospel; and he 
refutes Eichhorn’s reasoning on several passages 
which he had misunderstood from neclecting Ter- 
tullian’s testimony. Ile has the merit, admitted on 
all hands, of being the first to collect the data for 
s restoration of Marcion’s text in a satisfactory 
manner, and of tracing out in detail the bearing of 
his doctrines on particular portions of it. Many 
were disposed to regard Hahn's work as conclusive; 
and certainly most of its results are still undis- 
turbed. Kitschl, however, took the other side, and 
held that Marcion only used the Grospel of St. Luke 
in an older and more primitive form, and that what 
are charged against the former as omissions are 
often interpolations in the latter. A controversy, 
in which Baur, Hilvenfeld, and Volkmar took 
part, has resulted in the confirmation, by an over- 
powering weight of argument, of the old opinion 
that Marcion corrupted the Gospel of Luke for his 
own purposea. Volkmar, whose work contains 
the best account of the whole controversy, sweeps 
away, it is to be hoped for ever, the opinion of 
Ritschl and Baur that Marcion quoted the « orizi- 
nal Gospel of Luke,”’ as well as the later view of 
Baur, for which there is really not a particle of 
evidence, that the Gospel had passed through the 
hands of two authors or edlitors, the former with 
strong inclinations against Judaism, a zealous fol- 





a® The history of this controversy is highly in- 
stractivo. Fora good account of it, soe Bleek’s Erni. 
in das N.T.§ 52. It should be noted that Baur, 
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lower of St. Paul, and the latter with leanings te 
Judaism and against the Gnostics! He considera 
the Gospel of St. Luke, as we now possess it, to be in 
all its general features that which Marcion found 
ready to his hand, and which for doctrinal reasons 
he abridged and altered. In certain , in- 
deed, he considers that the Gospel used by Marcion, 
as cited by Tertullian and Epiphanius, may be 
employed to correct our present text. But this is 
only putting the copy used by Marcion on the foot- 
ing of an older MS. The passages which he con- 
siders to have certainly suffered alteration since 
Marcion's time are only these: Luke x. 21 (evya- 
plore Kal efouorcyotmas), 22 (nal obdels Eyven 
tls dori 6 warhp el ph 5 vids, wal ris éorw 46 
vids ef uh 4 rarnp Kal @ édy Bovanras Ke. 7. A)s 
xi. 2 (ds quiv rd Aysov wredpa. gou), xii. 38 (77 
dowepivi puaaxh), xvii. 2 (supply ef wh eyevvhOn 
ne. A.), Xviil. 19 (uh pe Adye dyaddy’ eis 
dori dyadds 5 warhp 5 ey rois obpavois). In 
all these places the deviations are such as may be 
found to exist between different MSS. A new 
witness as to the last, which 18 of the greatest im- 
portance, appears in Hippolytus, Aefutatio Hare- 
sium, p. 254, Oxford edition, where the ri pe 
Aéyere ayabsy appears. See, on all these pas- 
sages, Tischendorf's Greek Testament, ed. vii., and 
critical notes. Of four other places Volkinar speaks 
more doubtfully, as having been disturbed, but 
possibly before Marcion (vi. 17, xii. 32, xvii. 12, 
xxiii. 2). 

From this controversy we gain the following 
result: Marcion was in the height of his activity 
about A. D. 138, soon after which Justin Martyr 
wrote his Apology; and he had probably given 
forth his Gospel some years before, ¢. ¢. about A. D. 
130. At tho time when he composed it he found 
the Gospel of St. Luke so far diffused and accepted 
that he based his own Gospel upon it, altering and 
omitting. ‘Therefore we may assume that, about 
A. D. 120, the Gospel of St. Luke which we possess 
was in use, and was familiarly known. The theory 
that it was composed about the middle or end of 
the 2d century is thus overthrown; and there is 
no positive evidence of any kind to set against 
the harmonious assertion of all the ancient Church 
that this Gospel is the genuine production of St. 
Luke. 

(On St. Luke’s Gospel in its relation to Marcion, 
see, besides the fathers quoted above, Hahn, Das 
Loangelium Marcwns, Konigsberg, 1823; Ols- 
hansen, chtheit der vier kanon. Evangelien, 
Konigsberg, 1823; Kitschl, Das Evangelium Mar- 
ctons, etc., Tiibingen, 1846, with his retractation 
in Theol. Jahrb. 1851; Baur, Krit. Untersuchun- 
gen ther d. kanon. Evangelien, Tiibingen, 1847; 
Hilvenfeld, Krit. Untersuchungen, etc., Halle, 1850; 
Volkmar, Das Evangelium Marcwns, Leipzig, 
1852; Bishop Thirlwall's /ntroduction to Schileter- 
macher on St. Luke; De Wette, Lehrbuch [d. 
hist. krit. Einl. in} d. N. T., Berlin, 1848 [6¢ 
Ausg , von Messner u. Liinemann, 1860; see § 
70 ff.]. ‘These are but a part of the writers who 
have touched the subject. The work of Volkmar 
is the most comprehensive and thorough; and, 
thouch some of his views cannot be adopted, he 
has satisfactorily proved that our (iospel of St. 
Luke existed before the time of Marcion.?) 


unable to resist the arguments of Volkmar, in hus 
Markusevangeliiem (1851), p. 191 ff., essentially modi- 
fied his earlier view of the relation of Marcicn’s Gos 
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, 4. Date of the Gospel of Luke. — We have 
secn that this Gospel was in use before the year 
120. Frotn internal evidence the date can be more 
nearly fixed. . From Acts i. 1, it is clear that it was 
written before the Acts of the Apostles. The latest 
time actually mentioned in the Acts is the term of 
two years during which Paul dwelt at Rome “in 
his own hired house, and received all that came in 
unto him" (xxviii. 30, 31). The writer, who has 
tracked the footsteps of Paul hitherto with such 
exactness, leaves him here abruptly, without making 
known the result of his appeal to Cesar, or the 
works in which he engaged afterwards. No other 
motive for this silence can be suggested than that 
the writer, at the tiine when he published the Acts, 
had no more to tell; and in that case the book of 
the Acts was completed about the ond of the second 
year of St. Paul's imprisonment, that is, about 
A. D. 63 (Wieseler, Olshausen, Alford). How much 
earlier the Gospel, described as “the former trea- 
tise’? (Acts i. 1), may have been written is uncer- 
tain. But Dean Alford (Prolegomena) remarks 
that the words imply some considerable interval 
between the two productions. The opinion of the 
younger ‘Thiersch (Christian Church, p. 148, Car- 
lyle’s translation) thus becomes very probable, that 
it was written at Csesarea during St. Paul's im- 
prisonmeut there, A. D. 58-60. ‘The Gospel of St. 
Matthew was probably written about the same 
time: and neither Evangelist appears to have used 
the other, although both made use of that form of 
oral teaching which the Apostles had gradually come 
toemploy. [Gosprets.] It is painful to remark 
how the opinions of many commentators, who re- 
fuse to fix the date of this Gospel earlier than the 
destruction of Jerusalem, have been influenced by 
the determination that nothing like prophecy shall 
be found in it. Believing that our Lord did really 
prophesy that event, we have no ditticulty in be- 
lieving that an [vangelist reported the prophocy 
before it was fulfilled (see Meyer's Commentary, 
Introduction). 

IN. Plave where the Gospel was written. — If 
the time has been rightly indicated, the place would 
be Caesarea. Other suppositions are — that it was 
coniposed in Achaia and the region of Beotia 
(Jerome), in Alexandria (Syriac version), in Rome 
(Ewald, etc.), in Achaia and Macedonia (Hilgen- 
feld), and Asia Minor (Kostlin). It is impossible 
to verify these traditions and conjectures. 

IV. Origin of the Gospel. — The preface, con- 
tained in the four first verses of the Gospel, describes 
the ol.ject of its writer.‘ Forasmuch as many have 
taken in hand to set forth in order a declaration 
of those things which are most surely believed 
among us, even as they delivered them unto us, 
which ‘from the beginning were eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word; it seemed good to me also, 
having had perfect understanding of all things from 
the very first, to write unto thee in order, most 
excellent Thecphilus, that thou mightest know the 
certainty of those things wherein thou hast been 
instructed.’ Ilere are several facts to be observed. 
There were many narratives of the life of our Lord 
current at the early time when Luke wrote his 
Gospel. ‘The word “many ’’ cannot apply to Mat- 
thew and Mark, because it must at any rate include 


pel to that of Luke. Zeller and Ritschl soon after 
completely surrendered their former positions ( Tarol. 
Jahrb. 1851, pp 337,523 ff.). The whole question had 
however long before been really settled, and the as- 
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more than two, and because it is implied that 
former laborers leave something still to do, and 
that the writer will supersede or supplement them 
either in whole or in part. The ground of fitness 
for the task St. Lake places in his having carefully 
followed out the whole course of events from the 
beginning. He does not claim the character of an 
eye-witness from the first; but possibly he may 
have been a witness of some part of our Lord's 
doings (see above LUKE, LIFE). 

The ancient opinion, that Luke wrote his Gospel 
under the influence of Paul, rests on the authority 
of Ireneeus, Tertullian, Origen, and Eusebius. The 
two first assert that we have in Luke the Gospel 
preached by Paul (Iren. cont. Her. iii. 1; Tert. 
cont. Mare. iv. 5); Origen calls it “the Gospel 
quoted by Paul,"’ alluding to Kom. ii. 16 (Euseb. 
£. Hist. vi. 25); and Eusebius refers Paul's words, 
“according to my Gospel ’’ (2 ‘Tim. ii. 8), to that 
of Luke (£. /fist. iii. 4), in which Jerome concurs 
(De Vir. JU. 7). The languave of the preface is 
against the notion of any exclusive influence of St. 
Paul. The Evangelist, a man on whom the Spirit 
of God was, made the history of the Saviour’s life 
the subject of research, and with materials so ob- 
tained wrote, under the guidance of the Spirit that 
was upon bim. the history now before us. ‘The 
four verses could not have been put at the head of 
w history composed under the exclusive guidance 
of Paul or of any one Apostle, and as litue could 
they have introduced a gospel simply communicated 
by another. Yet if we compare St. I’aul’s account 
of the institution of the Lord's Supper (1 Cor. xi. 
23-25) with that in St. Luke's Gospel (xxii. 19, 
20), none will think the verbal similarity could be 
accidental. A less obvious parallel between 1 Cor. 
xv. 3 and Luke xxiv. 26, 27, more of thought than 
of expression, tends the same way. The truth seems 
to be that St. Luke, seeking information from every 
quarter, sought it from the preaching of his beloved 
master, St. Paul; and the Apostle in his turn em- 
ployed the knowledge acquired from other suturces 
by his disciple. Thus the preaching of the Apostle, 
founded on the same body of facts, and the samme 
arrangement of them as the rest of the Apostles 
used, Lecame assimilated especially to that which 
St. Luke set forth in his narrative. This does not 
detract from the worth of either. The preaching 
and the Gospel proceeded each from an inspired 
man; for it is certain that Luke, emploved as he 
was by Paul, could have been no exception in that 
plentiful effusion of the Holy Ghost to which Paul 
himself bears witness. That the teaching of two 
men so linked together (see Lirk) should have he 
come more and more assimilated is just what. would 
be expected. But the influence was mutual, and 
not one-sided; and Luke still claims with right 
the position of an independent inquirer into his- 
toric facts. 

Upon the question whether Luke made use of the 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark, no opinion given 
here could be conclusive. [GOSPELs, vol. ii. p. 
944.] Each reader should examine it for himself, 
with the aid of a Greek Harmony. It is probable 
that Matthew and Luke wrote independently, and 
about the same time. Some of their coincidences 
arise from their both incorporating the oral teach- 





tounding blunders of Eichhorn in respect to the sub- 
ject exposed, by Mr. Norton, in his Genutnemess of tte 
Gospels, vol. iil. Addit. Note C, p. xlix. ff. (Boston, 
1844). A 
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ing of the Apostles, and others, it may be, from 
their common use of written documents, such as 
are hinted at in Luke i. 1. As regards St. Mark, 
some regard his Gospel as the oldest New Testa- 
ment writing, whilst others infer, from apparent 
abbreviations (Mark i. 12, xvi. 12), from insertions 
of matter from other places (Mark iv. 10-34, ix. 
38-48), and from the mode in which additional 
information is introduced — now with a seeming 
connection with Matthew and now with Luke — 
that Mark's Gospel is the last, and has been framed 
upon the other two (De Wette, Einlet‘ung, § 94). 
The result of this controversy should be to inspire 
distrust of all such seeming proofs, which conduct 
different critics to exactly opposite results. 

V. Purpose for which the Guspel was written. — 
The Evangelist professes to write that Theophilus 
“ might know the certainty of those things wherein 
ho had been instructed ’’ (i. 4). Who was this 
Theophilus? Some have supposed that it is a siy- 
nificant name, applicable not to one man, but to 
any amans Dei; but the addition of xpdriaros, & 
term of honor which would be used towards a inan 
of station, or sometimes (see passages in Kuinol 
and Wetstein) towards a personal friend, seems 
against this. He was, then, an existing person. 
Conjecture has been wildly busy in endeavoring to 
identify him with some person known to history. 
Some indications are given in the Gospel about 
him, and beyond them we do not propose to go. 
He was not an inhabitant of Palestine, for the 
Evangelist minutely describes the position of places 
which to such a one would be well known. It is 
so with Capernaum (iv. 31), Nazareth (i. 26), 
Arimathea (xxiii. 51), the country of the Gada- 
renes (viii. 26), the distance of Mount Olivet and 
Emmaus from Jerusalem (Acts i. 12; Luke xxiv. 
13). If places in England — gay Bristol, and Ox- 
ford, and I{ampstead — were mentioned in this 
careful minute way, it would be a fair inference 
that the writer meant his work for other than 
English readers. 

lby the same test he probably was not a Mace- 
donian (Acts xvi. 12), nor an Athenian (Acts xvii. 
21), nor a Cretan (Acts xxvii. 8, 12). But that 
he was a native of Italy, and perhaps an inhabitant 
of Rome, is probable from similar data. In tracing 
St. Paul's journey to Rome, places which an Italian 
might be supposed not to know are described min- 
utely (Acts xxvii. 8, 12, 16); but when he comes 
to Sicily and Italy this is neglected. Syracuse and 
Rhegium, even the more obscure Vuteoli, and Appii 
Forum and the Three Taverns, are mentioned as to 
one likely to know them. (lor other theories see 
Marsh's Michaelis, vol. iii. part i. p. 236; Kuinal’s 
Prolegomena,and Winer's Realwd. art. Theophilus.) 
All that emerves from this argument is, that the 
person four whom Luke wrote in the first instance 
was a Gentile reader. We inust admit, but with 
great caution, on account of the abuses to which 
the notion has led, that there are traces in the 
Gospel of a leaniny towards Gentile rather than 
Jewish converts. The genealogy of Jesus is traced 
to Adain, not from Abraham; so as to connect 
Him with the whole human race, and not merely | 
with the Jews. Luke describes the mission of the | 
Seventy, which number has been usually supposed | 
to be typical of all nations; as twelve. the number 
of the Apostles, represents the Jews and their twelve | 
tribes. As each Gospel has within certain limits 
its own character and mode of treatment, we shall 
recognize with Olshausen that “ St. Luke lias the 
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peculiar power of exhibiting with great clearness 
of conception and truth (especially in the long ac- 
count of Christ’s journey, from ix. 51 to xviii. 34), 
not so much the discourses of Jesus as his conver- 
sations, with all the incidents that gave rise to 
them, with the remarks of those who were present, 
and with the final results."’ 

On the supposed “doctrinal tendency ”’ of the 
Gospel, however, much has been written which it 
is painful to dwell on, but easy to refute. Some 
have endeavored to see in this divine book an at- 
tempt to engraft the teaching of St. Paul on the 
Jewish representations of the Messiah, and to elevate 
the doctrine of universal salvation, of which Paul 
was the most prominent preacher, over the Judaiz- 
ing tendencies, and to put St. Paul higher than 
the twelve Apostles! (See Zeller, Apost. ; Baur, 
Kanon. #vang.; and Hilgenfeld.) How two im- 
partial historical narratives, the Gospel and the 
Acts, could have been taken for two tracts written 
for polemical and personal ends, is to an English 
mind hardly conceivable. Even its supporters found 
that the inspired author had carried out his pur- 
pose so badly, that they were forced to assume that 
a second author or editor had altered the work with 
a view to work up together Jewish and Pauline 
elements into harmony (Baur, Karon. Evang. p. 
502). Of this editing and re-editing there is no 
trace whatever; and the invention of the second 
editor is a yrross device to cover the failure of the 
first hypothesis. By such a machinery, it will be 
possible to prove in after ages that Gibbon's His- 
tory was originally a plea for Christianity, or any 
similar paradox. 

The passages which are supposed to bear out 
this ‘“* Pauline tendency,” are brought together by 
Hilgenfeld with great care (Lrengelien, p. 220); 
but Reuss has shown, by passages from St. Matthew 
which have the same “ tendency ”’ against the Jews, 
how brittle such an argument is, and has left no 
room for doubt that the two Evangelists wrote facts 
and not theories, and dealt with those facts with 
pure historical candor (Reuss, //isfoire de la The- 
odogie, vol. ii. b. vi. ch. 6.). Writing to a Gentile 
convert, and through him addressing other Gentiles, 
St. Luke has adapted the form of his narrative to 
their needs; but not a trace of a subjective bias, 
not a vestige of a personal motive, has been suffered 
to sully the inspired page. Had the influence of 
Paul been the exclusive or principal source of this 
Gospel, we should have found in it more resemblance 
to the Epistle to the Ephesians, which contains (so 
to speak) the Gospel of St. Paul. 

VI. Langurge and style of the Gospel. — It has 
never been doubted that the Evangelist wrote his 
Gospel in Greek. Whilst Hebraisms are frequent, 


classical idioms and Greek compound words abound. 


The number of words used by Luke only is un- 
usually great, and many of them are compound 
words for which there is classical authority (see 
Dean Alford’s valuable Greek Test.). 

Some of the leading peculiarities of style are 
here noted: a more minute examination will be 
found in Prof. Davidson's J/nfroduction to Nw T. 
(Bayster, 1848), [and in his new work, /nérod. to 
the Study of the N. T. (Lond. 1868), ii. 56 ff, 
comp. p. 12 ff.] 

1. The very frequent use of éyévero in intro- 
ducing a new narrative or a transition, and of 
évevero év Tm With an infinitive, are traceable to 
the Hebrew. 
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2. The same may be said of the frequent use of 


wap8la, answering to the Hebrew =. 

3. Nouixol, used six times instead of the usual 
ypaupareis, and émiordrns used six times for 
paBBl, &iddoKnados, are cases of a preference for 
words more intelligible to Greeks or Gentiles. 

4. The neuter participle is used frequently for a 
substantive, both in the Gospel and the Acta. 

5. The infinitive with the genitive of the article, 
to indicate design or result, as in i. 9, is frequent 
in both books. 

6. The frequent use of 8 xal, for the sake of 
emphasis, as in iii. 9. 

7. The frequent use of xa) abrds, as in i. 17. 

8. The preposition guy is used about seventy- 
five times in Gospel and Acts: in the other Gospels 
rarely. 

9. "Arev{Cecy is used eleven times in Gospel and 
Acts; elsewhere only twice, by St. Paul (2 Cor.). 

10. Ei 3€ uh ye 18 used five times for the ef 5¢ 
ph of Mark and John. 

11. Eiwety wpds, which is frequent in St. Luke, 
is used elsewhere only by St. John: Aadeiy mpds, 
also frequent, is only thrice used by other writers. 

12. St. Luke very frequently uses the auxiliary 
verb with a participle for the verb, as in v. 17, i. 


13. He makes remarkable use of verbs com- 
pounded with did and émi. 

14. Xdpis, very frequent in Luke, is only used 
thrice by John, and not at all by Matthew and 
Mark. Zwrhp, cwrnpia, owrtpioy, are frequent 
with Luke; the two first are used once each by 
John, and not by the other Evangelists. 

15. The same may be said of edayyeaAlCecOat, 
once in Matthew, and not at all in Mark and John; 
broorpéepery, once in Mark, not in other Gospels ; 
epiordva:, not used in the other three Gospels; 
3:épxerGai, thirty-two times in Luke's Gospel and 
the Acts, and only twice each in Matthew, Mark, 
and John: wapaypiua frequent in Luke, and only 
twice elsewhere, in Matthew. 

16. The words duodumaddy, ebaaBhs, avip, as 
a form of address and before substantives, are 
characteristic of Luke. 

17. Some Latin words are used by Luke: Aeyedy 
(viii. 30), Snvdpcow (x. 35), wovddpioy (xix. 20), 
xoAwvla (Acts xvi. 12). 

On comparing the Gospel with the Acts it is 
found that the style of the latter is more pure and 
free from Hebrew idioms; and the style of the later 
portion of the Acts is more pure than that of the 
former. Where Luke used the materials he derived 
from others, oral or written, or both, his style 
reflects the Hebrew idioms of them; but when he 
comes to scenes of which he was an eye-witness 
and describes entirely in his own words, these dis- 
appear. 

VII. Quotations from the Old Testament. — In 
the citations from the O. T., of the principal of 
which the following is a list, there are plain marks 
of the use of the Septuagint version: — 


Luke i. 17. Mal. iv. 4, 5. 
oe Oh. 23. Ex. xiii. 2. 
oo di. 24. Lev. xii. 8. 
so fli 4.5,6. Is. x). 3, 4, 5. 
“iv 4. Deut. vill. 3. 
“ iv. 8. Deut. vi. 13. 
“ iv. 10, 11 Ps. xci. 11. 12. 
«iv. 12. Deut. vi. 16. 
« §=6iv. 18. Is. Ixi. 1, 2. 
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Luke vil. 27. Mal. fii. 1. 
sc owhid. 10. Is. vi. 9. 
“x. 27. Deut. vi. 5; Lev. xix. 18 
“© xvill. 20. Ex. xx. 12. 
w =6xix. 46, Is. lvi. 7; Jer. vil. LL 
“xx. 17. Ps. exviii. 22, 28. 
“ xx. 2B. Deut. xxv. 5. 
so xx. 42, 48. Ps. cx. 1. 
« =6xxil. 37. Is. lil. 12. 
“ 6oxxili. 46, Ps. xxxi. 5. 
VIII. Integrity of the Gospel —the first two 


Chapters. — The Gospel of Luke is quoted by 
Justin Martyr and by the author of the Clementine 
Homilies. The silence of the apostolic fathers only 
indicates that it vas admitted into the Canon some 
what late, which was probably the case. The result 
of the Marcion controversy is, as we have seen, that 
our Gospel was in use before A. D. 120. A special 
question, however, has been raised about the two 
first chapters. The critical history of these is best 
drawn out perhaps in Meyer's note. The chief 
objection against them is founded on the garbled 
opening of Marcion's Gospel, who omits the two 
first chapters, and connects iii. 1 immediately with 
iv. 31. (So Tertullian, “ Anno quintodecimo prin- 
cipatus Tiberiani proponit Deum descendisse in 
civitatem Galilea Capharnaum,” cont. Afarc. iv. 
7.) But any objection founded on this would apply 
to the third chapter as well; and the history of our 
Lord's childhood seems to have been known to and 
quoted by Justin Martyr (see Apology, i. § 33, and 
an allusion, Dial. cum Tryph. 100) about the time 
of Marcion. There is therefore no real ground for 
distinguishing between the two first chapters and 
the rest; and the arguments for the genuineness 
of St. Luke’s Gospel apply to the whole inspired 
narrative as we now possess it (see Meyer's note; 
also Volkmar, p. 130). 

IX. Contents of the Gospel. — This Gospel con- 
tains — 1. A preface, i. 1-4. 2. An aceount of 
the time preceding the ministry of Jesus, i. 5 to ii. 
52. 3. Several accounts of discourses and acts of 
our Lord, common to Luke, Matthew, and Mark. 
related for the most part in their order, and be 


also | longing to Capernaum and the neighborhood, iii. 1 


to ix. 50. 4. A collection of similar accounts, re 
ferring to a certain journey to Jerusalem, most of 
them peculiar to Luke, ix. 51 to xviii. 14. 5. An 
account of the sufferings, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus, common to Luke with the other Evanze- 
lists, except as to some of the accounts of what 
took place after the resurrection, xviii. 15 to the 
end. 

Sources. — Works of Ireneus (ed. Stieren); 
Justin Martyr (ed. Otto); Tertullian, Origen, and 
Epiphanius (ed. Dindorf); Hippolytus (ed. Miller:; 
and Eusebius (ed. Valesius); Marsh’s A€ichiedis ¢ 
De Wette, Einlettung; Meyer, Kommentar ; the 
work of Hahn, Ritsch), Baur, and Volkmar, quoted 
above; Credner, Kanon; Dean Alford's Conmmes- 
tary; Dictionaries of Winer and Herzog: Com- 
mentaries of Kuincl, Wetstein, and others; Thierseh. 
Church History (Eng. Trans.); Olshausen, £cht- 
hett; Hug, £inleitung ; Weisse, Ecanyelienfrage; 
Greek Testament, Tischendorf, ed. vii., and notes 
there. W. T. 


* The most important works on the Gospel of 
Luke will be found referred to in the addition to 
the art. GOSPELS, p. 959 ff. Others worthy of votice 
are the following. Patristic: Origen, Homies. 
extant in Jerome's Latin translation, with a fee 
Greek fragments (Migne's Patrol. Groen, vol. xiii 
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eoll. 1801- 1910); Eusebius, Comm. (fragments), in 
Miyne, thid. xxiv. 629-606; Cyril of Alexandria, 
Conun., in Migne, ebid. Ixxii. 475-950, Syriac ver- 
sion of the same, more complete, edited by R. P. 
Smith, Oxford, 1858, 4to, and trans. by him into 
English, 2 vols. Oxf. 1859, 8vo; Kuthymius Ziga- 
benus, Comm. ia IV. eangelia, ed. C. FL Mat 
thei, 3 vols. Lips. 1792 (Migne, vol. cxxix.); 
Theophylact, Opp. i. 267-498, Venet. 1754 (Migne, 
vol. cxxiii.); Ambrose, Opp. i. 1261-1544, Par. 
1686; Bede, Works, ed. Giles, vols. x., xi., Lond. 
1843. See also Corderius, Cutena sexayintu qunque 
Grecorem Patrum in S. Lucam, Antv. 1628, fol.; 
Nicetas, Caters, ete. in Mai's Scripit. Vet. Nova 
Coll, ix. 626-720; Cramer, Catena in S. Euee et 
8. Juannis Eerv., Oxon. 1841. 

Passing by the commentaries of the scholastic 

divines, and others, we further note: C. Segaar, 
— Obss. phil. et theol. ta Evang. Luce Capp. xi. 
[not ix. as in Winer and others} priura, ‘Iraj. ad 
Rhen. 1766; Morus, Prelectt. in Luce Ev., Lips. 
1795; Valekenaer, Selecta e Scholis Valckenarie in 
Libb, quosdam N. T. ed. E. Waasenbergh, 2 tom. 
Amst. 1815-18 (vol. i. Luke and Acts); C. W. 
Stein, Comm. zudem Ev. d. Lucas, Halle, 1830; 
F. A. Bornemann, Scholia tn Luce E£v., Lips. 
1830, valuable philologically: Jaiwnes Smith of Jor- 
danhill, Diss. on the Life and Writings of St. 
Luke, in his Voyage and Shinereck of St. Paul, 
. 2d ed. Lond. 1856, pp. 1-58: (N. N. Whiting, ] 
The (Guspel according to Luke, trans. from the 
Greek, on the Basis of the Common Engush Ver- 
sion, with Notes, New York (Amer. Bible Unin), 
1860, 4to: H. Jacoby, Vier Beitrage zum Ver- 
standnias der Reden des Herrn wn Lv. d. Lucas, 
Nordhausen, 1863; J. J. van Oosterzee, Das hv. 
nach Lukas, theol.-homil. bearbcitet, 3e Aufl. 
Bielefeld, 1867 (Theil iii. of Lange's Bibelwcerk), 
trans. from 2d ed. by Dr. Philip Schaff and Rev. 
C. C. Starbuck, N. ¥. 1866 (vol. ii. of Lange’s 
Comm.) 

More popular commentaries are those of James 
Thompson, kxpos. Lectures on the Gospel of St. 
Luke, 3 vols. Lond. 1849-51; James lord, The 
Gospel of St. Luke illustrated from Ancient and 
Modera Authors, Lond. 1851; James Foote, Lec- 
tures on the Gospel accordixg to St. Luke, 3d ed. 
2 vols. Glasg. 1857; James Stark, Comm. on the 
Gospel according to Luke, 2 vols. Lond. 1866 
(doctrinal); and Van Doren, Suggestive Comm. on 
St. Luke, Amer. reprint, 2 vols. N. Y. 1868. 

For the older literature relating to this Gospel, 
one may consult the well-known bibliographical 
works of Lilienthal, Walch, Winer, Danz, and 
Darling. A. 


* LUMP OF FIGS, 2 K. xx. 7. [Fie- 
TREE, c.] 


LUNATIUD (ceAnnia(opevos). TMs word 1s 
ured twice in the N. T. In the enumeration of 


a The ground for this suggestion, besides the re- 
markable agreement of the ancient versions as given 


above, is Josh. xvili. 13, where the words Alara 


my should, according to ordinary usage, be ren- 
neta to the shoulder of Luzsh ;”’ the aA, which fs 
the particle of motion in Hebrew, not being required 
nere, as it is in the former part of the same verse. 
Other names are found both with and without a similar 
termination, as Jotbsh, Jotbathah ; Timnath, Tim- 
mathah ; Riblah, Riblathah. Laish and Laishah are 
peobably distinct places. 
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Matt. iv. 24, the “Junatics " are distinguished from 
the demoniacs; in Matt. xvii. 15, the name is ap- 
plied to a boy who is expressly declared to have 
been possessed. It is evident, therefore, that the 
word itself refers to some disease, affecting both the 
body and the mind, which might, or might not, be a 
sign of possession (see on this subject DEMONIACS). 
By the description of Mark ix. 17-26, it is con- 
cluded that this disease was epilepsy (see Winer, 
Real. “ Besessene;"’ Trench, On the Afiracles, 
p- 363). The origin of the name (as of geAnniaxds 
and geAnvdéBAnros in earlier Greek, “ Junaticus " 
in latin, and equivalent words in modern lan- 
guages) is to be found in the belief that diseases 
of a paroxysmal character were affected by the light, 
or by the changes of the moon. A. B. 


* LUST, not restricted formerly to one passion, 
but any strong desire or inclination. It occurs in 
the A. V. in the narrower and the wider sense. It 


is employed to translate weg, ra mew, TINA 
and é¢w:Ouula, 730rh, Spegis, wd6os. In ‘Ex. xv. 9 


wea (in the A. V. lust”) denotes strictly the 


soul as the seat of the desires. The meaning of 
“ Just"? as a verb (found six times in the A. V.) 
fluctuates in like manner. H. 

* LUSTY, Jnudg. iii. 29, archaic for, « stout,” 
“vigorous "; but in the marg., “ fat,” as the A. V. 


renders yt elsewhere, except Is. xxx. 23, where 
it is * plenteous.” H. 

LUZ (79, and perhaps m5," t. e. Luzah 
[almond-tree, Ges.: see below], which is also the 
reading of the Samar. Codex and of its two ver- 
sions: of the LXX. and Eusebius, Aov¢d and 
AouCa;° [Vat. once in Josh. xviii. 13 KouCa:] 
and the Vulgate Luz). The uncertainty which 
attends the name attaches in a greater degree to 
the place itself. It seems impvussible to discover 
with precision whether Luz and Bethel represent 
one and the same town — the former the Canaanite, 
the latter the Hebrew name — or whether they 
were distinct places, though in close proximity. 
The latter is the natural inference from two of the 
passages in which I.uz is spoken of. Jacob * culled 
the name of the plice Bethel, but the name of the 
city was called Luz in the beginning ” (Gen. xxviii. 
19); as if the spot —the “certain place ’’ — on 
which he had “ lighted,” where he saw his vision 
and erected his pillar, were outside the walls of the 
Canaanite town. And with this. agree the terms 
of the gpecitication of the common boundary of 
Epbraim and Benjamin. It ran “from Bethel to 
Luz” (Josh. xvi. 2), or “from the wilderness of 
Bethaven . . . to Luz, to the shoulder of Luzah 
southward, that is Bethel” (xviii. 13); as if Bethel 
were on the south side of the hill on which the 
other city stood. 

Other passages, however, seem tv speak of the 





b In one case only do the LXX. omit the termination, 
namely, in Gen. xxviii. 19, and here they give the 
name as Quiammaous, Ob iaapases [so in many MSS., 
but Rom. OvAapAovég, Alex. OvAaupavs]), incorporating 


with it the preceding Hebrew word Ulam, Doan, as 
they have also done in the case of Laish (see p. 1581, 
note c.). The eagerness with which Jerome attacks 
this monstrous name at every possible opportunity is 
very curious and characteristic. 
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two as identical — “ Luz in the land of Canaan, that 
is Bethel’ (Gen. xxxv. 6); and in the account of 
the capture of Bethel, after the conquest of the 
country, it is said that +‘ the name of the city before 
was Luz" (Judg. i. 23). Nor should it be over- 
looked that, in the very first notice of Abram’s 
arrival in Canaan, Bethel is mentioned without 
Luz (Gen. xii. 8, xfii. 3), just as Luz is mentioned 
by Jacob without Bethel (xlviii. 3). 

Perhaps there never was a point on which the 
evidence was 80 curiously contradictory. In the 
passages just quoted we find Bethel mentioned in 
the most express manner two generations before the 
occurrence of the event which gave it its name; 
while the patriarch to whom that event occurred, 
and who made there the most solemn vow of his 
life, in recurring to that very circumstance, calls 
the place by its heathen uame. We further find 
the Israelite name attached, before the conquest of 
the country by the Israelites, to a city of the build- 
ing of which we bave no record, and which city is 
then in the possession of the Canaanites. 

The conclusion of the writer is that the two 
places were, during the times preceding the con- 
quest, distinct, Luz being the city and Bethel the 
pillar and altar of Jacob: that after the destruction 
of Luz by the tribe of Ephraim the town of Bethel 
arose: that the close proximity of the two was 
sufficient to account for their being taken as iden- 
tical in cases where there was no special reason for 
discriminating them, and that the great subsequent 
reputation of Bethel will account for the occurrence 
of its name in Abram’s history in reference to a 
date prior to its existence, as well as in the records 
of the conquest. 

2. When the original Luz was destroyed, through 
the treachery of one of its inhabitants, the man 
who had introduced the Israelites into the town 
went into the “land of the Hittites ’’ and built a 
city, which he named after the former one. This 
city was standing at the date of the record (Judg. 
i. 26). But its situation, as well as that of the 
“Jand of the Hittites,’ has never been discovered 
since, and is one of the favorite puzzles of Scripture 
geouraphers. Eusebius (Orom. AouCd) mentions 
« place of the name as standing near Shechem, 
nine (Jerome, three) miles from Neapolis (Nablus). 
The objection to this is the difficulty of placing in 
central Palestine, and at that period, a district ex- 
clusively Hittite. Some have imagined it to be in 
Cyprus, as if Chittim were the country of the Hit- 
tites; others in Arabia, as at Lysa, a Roman town 
in the desert. south of Palestine, on the road to 
Akabah (Rob. i. 187). 

The signification of the name is quite uncertain. 
It is usually taken as meaning *hazel,’’ and de- 
noting the presence of such trees; but the latest 
lexicographer (liirst, /fandich, 666) has returned 
to the opinion of an earlier scholar (Hiller, Onom. 
70), that the notion at the root of the word is rather 
“ bending ’’ or “sinking,” as of a valley. G. 

* The difficulties suggested in this article and 
in that on Brrutvas to the use of the two names, 
are removed by careful attention to the narrative. 
There seems to have been no town in the locality 
in the time of Abraham; but he pitched his tent 
and built his altar in a place which Muses can only 


a ® Tuke mentions that the Lystrians spoke in their 
native tonyue (Acts xiv. 11), because it explains why 
Paul and Barnabas did not at once rebuke the ery of 
the multitude. “ The gods are come down to us in 
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describe by means of the names of the places nesrest 
thereto at the time of his writing (Gen. xii 8, 
xiii. 8). Nor had any town yet been built at the 
time of Jacob's first (Gen. xxviii. 11-19), noe of his 
second (xxxv. 6) visit, the narrative implying that 
it was a solitary place. At his first visit Jacob 
named the place Bethel: but he remained there 
only a single night, and there was no one with him 
to hear or give currency to the desicnation. At 
his second visit therefore, with his numerous house 
hold (“ he and all the people that were with him”) 
when he apparently sojourned there fur some time, 
he repeated it, and it became thenceforward to his 
descendants the rightful uame of the lecality. 
When he removed thence, it again became an un- 
inhabited place, and the Canaanites built a town 
which they called by their own name of Luar, and 
which continued quite down to the conquest. 
During the interval between the building of the 
town and the conquest there were therefore to the 
Israelites two names, that de facto of the town, 
Luz; and that de jure, of the locality (there was 
yet no such town), Bethel. Either name ie used 
to describe the place. (Gen. xxxv. 6; Judg. i. 23. 
etc.) The Canaanite town was built in the interval 
between Jacob's second visit and the time cof his 
death — probably before his going down to Eavpt. 
This second visit having been before the birth of 
Benjamin (xxxv. 6, 16),there was ample time fer 
the building. When Jacob speaks of the place at 
a later time (xlviii. 3), he naturally calls it by its 
existing name; while in Judges i. 23, after it had 
been destroyed and replaced by an Israelite town. 
it is as naturally called by the latter, with paren- 
thetical mention of the former naine. ‘The sag- 
gestion in the above article, that the later town did 
not precisely cover the site of the earlier, in expla- 
nation of Josh. xvi. 2, seems altogether ht ae 
> G. 
LYCAONIA (Auxaovia). This is one of 
those districts of Asia Minor, which, as mentioned 
in the N. T., are to be understood rather in ap 
ethnological than a strictly political sense. From 
what is said in Acts xiv. 11 of “the speech of Ly- 
caonia,”’ it is evident that the inhabitants of the 
district, in St. Paul's day, spoke something verry 
different from ordinary Greek. Whether this ln- 
guage was some Syrian dialect [CAPPADOCIA]. ot 
a corrupt form of Greek, has been much detaied 
(Jablonsky, Opuse. iii. 8; Gukling, De Ling. Ly 
caon. 1726).@ The fact that the Lycaonians were 
familiar with the Greek mythology is consistent 
with either supposition. It is deeply interesting to 
see these rude country people, when Pan) and Har- 
nabas worked miracles among them, rushing to the 
conclusion that the strangers were Mercury ard 
Jupiter, whose visit to this very neighborhood ferms 
the subject of one of Ovid's most charming stories 
(Ovid, Metam. viii. 626). Nor can we fail to ne 
tice how admirably St. Paul's address on the erra- 
sion was adapted to a simple and imperfectly civ.- 
ized race (xiv. 15-17). This was at Lystrra. in 
the heart of the country. Further to the east was 
Dense (ver. 6), not far from the chief pass which 
leads up through Taurus, from Cruicia and the 
coast, to the central table-land. At the western 
limit of Lycaonia was [coniuM (ver. 1), in the diree- 





the likeness of men.” They were ignorant of the 
language in which this was spoken. It does net ap 
pear that the Apostles possessed any permanent zi of 
tongues to aid them in preaching the Gospel. 
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tion uf ANTIOCH IN Prsipta. A good Roman 
road intersected the district along the line thus in- 
dicated. On St. Paul's first missionary journey he 
traversed Lycaonia from west to east, and then re- 
turned on his steps (v. 21; see 2 Tim. iii. 11). On 
the second and third journeys he entered it from 
the east; and after leaving it, travelled in the one 
case to Troas (Acts xvi. 1-8), in the other to Eph- 
esus (Acts xviii. 23, xix. 1). Lycaonia is for the 
most part a dreary plain, bare of trees, destitute of 
fresh water, and with several salt lakes. It is, how- 
ever, very favorable to sheep-farming. In the first 
notices of this district, which occur in connection 
with Roman history, we find it under the rule of 
robber-chieftains. After the provincial system had 
embraced the whole of Asia Minor, the boundaries 
of the provinces were variable; and Lycaonia was, 
politically, sometimes in Cappadocia, sometimes in 
Galatia. A question has been raised, in connection 
with this point, concerning the chronology of parts 
of St. Paul's life. This subject is noticed in the 
article on GALATIA. J. S. H. 


LYC'TA (Augla: [Lycia]), [Acts xxvii. 5,] is 
the name of that southwestern region of the penin- 
sula of Asia Minor which is immediately opposite 
the island of Rhodes. It is a remarkable district 
both physically and historically. The last emi- 
nences of the range of ‘Taurus come down here in 
majestic masses to the sea, forming the heights of 
Cragus and Anticragus, with the river Xanthus 
winding between them, and ending in the long 
series of promontories called by modern sailors the 
4¢geven capes,’ among which are deep inlets favor- 
able to seafaring aud piracy. In this district are 
those curious and very ancient architectural remains, 
which have been so fully illustrated by our English 
travellers, Sir C. Fellows, and Messrs. Spratt and 
Forbes, and many specimens of which are in the 
British Museum, Whatever may have been the 
political history of the earliest Lycians, their 
country was incorporated in the Persian empire, 
and their ships were conspicuous in the war 
against the Greeks (Herod. vii. 91, 92). After the 
death of Alexander the Great, Lycia was included 
in the Greek Seleucid kingdom, and was a part of 
the territory which the Romans forced Antiochus 
t cede (Liv. xxxvii. 55). It was made in the first 
place one of the continental pussessions of Rhodes 
{[Carsa]: but before long it was politically sepa- 
rated from that island, and allowed to be an inde- 
pendent state. This has been called the golden 
period of the history of Lycia. It is in this period 
that we find it mentioned (1 Macc. xv. 23) as one 
of the countries to which the Romans sent de- 
patches in favor of the Jews under Simon Macca- 
beeus. It was not till the reign of Claudius that 
Lycia became part of the Roman provincial sys- 
tem. At first it was combined with Pamphylia, 
and the governor bore the title of ‘ Proconsul 
Lycise et Pamphylie'’ (Gruter, Thes. p. 458). 
Such seems to have been the condition of the dis- 
trict when St. Paul visited the Lycian towns of 
Patanra (Acts xxi. 1) and Myra (Acts xxvii. 5). 
At a later period of the Roman empire it was a 
geparate province, with Myra for ite capital. 

J. 8. H. 


LYDDA (A0é88a: Lydda), tne Greek form of 
the name which originally appears in the Hebrew 
records as Lon. It is familiar to us as the scene 
of one of St. Peter’s acts of healing, on the para- 
lytic Eneas, one of “the saints who dwelt at 
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Lydda" (Acts ix. 32), the consequence of which 
was the conversion of a very large number of the 
inhabitants of the town and of the neighboring 
plain of Sharon (ver. 35). Here Peter was residing 
when the disciples of Joppa fetched him to that city 
in their distress at the death of Tabitha (ver. 38). 


Quite in accordance with these and the other 
scattered indications of Scripture is the situation 
of the modern town, which exactly retains its name, 
and probably its position. Lidd (Tobler, 3te Wand. 
pp. 69, 456), or Luidd (Robinson, Bibl. Res. ii. 244), 
stands in the AMerj, or meadow, of fon Omeir, 
part of the great maritime plain which anciently 
bore the name of SHAKuN, and which, when covered 
with its crops of corn, reminds the traveller of the 
rich wheat-fields of our own Lincolnshire (Rob. iii. 
145; and see Thomson, Land and Book, ch. xxxiv.). 
It is 9 miles from Joppa,? and is the first town on the 
northernmost of the two roads between that place 
and Jerusalem. Within a circle of 4 miles still 
stand Ono (Aefr Auna), Hadid (el-Huditheh), and 
Neballat (Beit-Neballah), three places constantly 
associated with Lod in the ancient records. The 
watercourse outside the town is said still to bear 
the name of Adi Butrus (Peter), in memory of the 
Apostle (Rob. ii. 248; Tobler, 471). Lying so 
conspicuously in this fertile plain, and upon the 
main road from the sea to the interior, Lydda 
could hardly escape an eventful history. It was in 
the time of Josephus a place of considerable size, 
which gave its name to one of the three (or four, 
xi. 57) “ governments "' or toparchies (see Joseph. 
B. J. iii. 3, § 5) which Demetrius Soter (B. c. 
cir. 152), at the request of Jonathan Maccabeus, 
released from tribute, and transferred from Samaria 
to the estate of the Temple at Jerusalem (1 Macc. 
xi. 34; comp. x. 30, 48; xi. 28, 57); though by 
whom these districts were originally defined does 
not appear (see Michaelis, Bib. fir Ungel.). A cen- 
tury later (B. c. cir. 45) Lydda, with Gophna, Em- 
maus, and Thamna, became the prey of the insa- 
tiable Cassius, by whom the whole of the inhab- 
itants were sold into slavery to raise the exorbitant 
taxes imposed (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 11, § 2). From 
this they were, it is true, soon released by Antony; 
but a few years only elapsed before their city (A. D 
66) was burnt by Cestius Gallus on his way from 
Casarea to Jerusalem. He entered it when all the 
people of the piace but fifty were absent at the 
feast of Tabernacles in Jerusalem (Joseph. 2. J. 
ii. 19, § 1). He must have passed the hardly cold 
ruins not more than a fortnight after, when flying 
for his life before the infuriated Jews of Jerusalem. 
Some repair appears to have been immediately 
made, for in less than two years, early in A. D. 68, 
it was in a condition to be again taken by Vespa- 
sian, then on his way to his campaign in the south 
of Judma. ‘Vespasian introduced fresh inhabitants 
from the priswers lately taken in Galilee (Joseph. 
B. J. iv. 8,§ 1, But the substantial rebuilding 
of the town — lying as it did in the road of every 
invader and every countermarch — can hardly have 
been effected till the disorders of this unhappy 
country were somewhat composed. Hadrian's 
reign, after the suppression of the revolt of Bar- 
Cocheba (A. D. cir. 136), when Paganism was 
triumphant, und Jerusalem rebuilding as lia 


a * Lydda (as ascertained by leveling) is somewhat 
over 11 miles from Joppa (Ordnance Survey of Jerw 
salem, p. 21). Hi. 
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Capitolina, would not be an improbable time for 
this, and for the bestowal on Lydda of the new 
name of Diospolis¢— City of Zeus — which is 
stated by Jerome to have accompanied the rebuild- 
ing. (See Quaresmius, Peregr. i., lib. 4, cap. 3.) 
We have already seen that this new name, as is 
so often the vase in Palestine, has disappeared in 
favor of the ancientone. [AccHO; KENATH, etc. ] 

When Eusebius wrote (A. D. 320-330) Dios- 
polis was a well-known and much-frequented town, 
tc which he often refers, though the names of 
neither it nor Lydda vccur in the actual catalogue 
of his Onomasticun. In Jerome's time (Epitaph. 
Paula, § 8),? a. p. 404, it was an episcopal see. 
lradition reports that the first bishop was “ Zenas 
the lawyer” (Tit. iii. 13), originally one of the 
severity disciples (Dorotheus, in Reland, 879); but 
she first historical mention of the see is the signa- 
ture of “ Aétius Lyddensis"’ to the acts of the 
Council of Nicsea (A. D. 825; Reland, 878). After 
this the name is found, now Diospolis, now Lydda, 
amongst the lists of the Councils down to A. D. 
518 (Rob. ii. 245; Mislin, ii. 149). The bishop 
of Lydda, originally subject to Caesarea, became at 
a later date suffragan to Jerusalem (see the two 
lists in Von Raumer, 401); and this is still the 
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| debate, and in the absence of his two accusers, ne 
was acquitted of heresy, and received as a Christian 
brother ¢ (Milner, List. of Ch. of Christ, Cent. V. 
ch. iii.). St. George, the patron saint of England, 
was a native of Lydda. After his martyrdom his 
remains were buried there (see quotations by Rob 

inson, ii. 245), and over them a church was after. 
wards built and dedicated to his honor. The erec- 
tion of this church is commonly ascribed to Jus- 
tinian, but there seems to be no real ground for the 
assertion,” and at present it is quite uncertain by 
whom it was built. When the country was taken 
possession of by the Saracens in the early part of 
the 8th century, the church was destroyed; and in 
this ruined condition it was found by the Crusaders 
in A. D. 1099, who reinstituted the see, and added 
to its endowment the neighboring city and lands 
of Ramleh. Apparently at the same time the 
church was rebuilt and strongly fortified (Rob. ii. 
247). It appears at that time to have been out- 
side the city. Again destroyed by Saladin after the 
battle of Hattin in 1191, it was again rebuilt, if 
we are to believe the tradition, which, however, is 
not so consistent or trustworthy as one would de- 
sire, by Richard Ceeur-de-lion (Will. Tyr.; but see 
Rob. ii. 245, 246). The remains of the church 


case. In the latter end of 415 a Council of 14 | still form the most remarkable object in the modern 
bishops was held here, before which Pelagius ap-| village. A minute and picturesque account of them 








Van de Velde’s Pays & Jsrael (plate 55). The town | verbial for this; and the writer was told on the 


is, for a Mohammedan place, busy and prosperous 
(see Thomson, Land and Book; Van de Velde, 
S. f P. i. 244). Buried in palms, and with a 
arge well close to the entrance, it looks from a 
distance inviting enough, but its interior is very 
repulsive on account of the extraordinary number 
of persons, old and young, whom one encounters 
at every step, either totally blind or afflicted with 
loathsome diseases of the eyes. Indeed it is pro- 


a Was this the Diospolis mentioned by Josephus 
(Ant. xv. 5, § 1, and B. J. i. § 6)? But it is difficult 
to discover if two places are not intended, possibly 
neither of them identical with Lydda. 

Can there be any connection, etymological or other, 
between the twonames? In the Dict. of Geogr. 1. 778, 
a modern Egyptian village is mentioned named Lydda, 
of which the ancient name was also Diospolis. 


spot in 1858, as a common saying, that in Lydd 
every man has either but one eye or none at all. 
Lydda was, for some time previous to the de 
struction of Jerusalem, the seat of a famous 
Jewish school, scarcely second to that of Jabneh. 
About the time of the siege it was presided over by 
Rabbi Gamaliel, second of the name (Lightfoot, 
Chor. Cent. xvi.). Some curious anecdotes and 
short notices from the Talmuds concerning it are 


e * Tila miserabilis Synodus Diospolitanus ” (Je 
rome, Ep. ad Alyp. et Aug. § 2). 

d The church which Justinian built to St. George 
was in Bizana (év Bigavois), somewhere in Armenia 
(Procopius, de Ed, Just. 3,4; in Rob. p. 246) See the 
remarks of Robinson against the possibility of Con- 
stantine Having built the church at Lydda. But were 
there not probably two churches at Lydda, one dedb 


b6 Jerome is wrong here in placing the raising of| cated to St. George, and one to the Virgin? See Re 


Dorcas at Lydda. So also Ritter 
ascribes the miracle to St. Pauw. 


(Palastina, p. 651) land, p. 878. 
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preserved by Lightfoot. One of these states that 
“ Queen Helena celebrated the Feast of Tabernacles 
there '’! 

As the city of St. Georyve, who Is one with the 
famous personaye el-Khudr, Lydda is held in much 
honor by the Muslims. In their traditions the gate 
of the city will be the scene of the final combat 
between Christ and Antichrist (Sale’s Koran, note 
to ch. 43, and Prel. Disc. iv. § 4; also Jalal ad- 
Din, Temple of Jerusalem, p. 434). G. 

LYDTA (Av3{a: [Lydi]), 8 maritime province 
in the west of Asia Minor, bounded by Mysia on 
the N., Phrygia on the E., and Caria on the S. 
The name occurs only in 1 Mace. viii. 8 (the ren- 
dering of the A. V. in Ez. xxx. 5 being incorrect 
for Ludim); it is there enumerated ainong the dis- 
tricts which the Romans took away from Antiochus 
the Great after the battle of Magnesia in B. c. 190, 
and transferred to Eumenes II., king of Pergamus. 
Some difficulty arises in the passage referred to 
from the names “India and Media” found in con- 
nection with it: but if we regard these as incor- 
rectly given either by the writer or by a copyist for 
“lonia and Mysia,’’ the agreement with Livy's 
account of the same transaction (xxxvii. 56) will be 
sufficiently established, the notice of the maritime 
provinces alone in the book of Maccabees being 
explicable on the ground of their being best known 
to the inhabitants of Palestine. For the connec- 
tion between Lydia and the Lud and Ludim of the 
M. T., ~e Lupim. Lydia is included in the 
* Asia’ of the N. T. W. L. B. 


LYDTA (Av&8ia: [Lydia)), the first European 
convert of St. Paul, and afterwards his hostess 
during his firat stay at Philippi (Acts xvi. 14, 15, 
also 40). She was a Jewish proselyte (weBouévn 
Tov @edy) at the time of the Apostle’s coming; 
and it was at the Jewish Sabbath-worship by the 
side of a stream (ver. 13) that the preaching of the 
Gospel reached her heart. She was probably only 
a temporary resident at Philippi. Her native place 
was THYATIRA, in the province of Asia (ver. 14; 
Rev. ii. 18); and it is interesting to notice that 
through her, indirectly, the Gospel may have come 
into that very district, where St. Paul himself had 
recently been forbidden directly to preach it (Acts 
xvi. 6). ‘Thyatira was famous for its dyeing-works; 
and Lydia was connected with this trade (wop@upé- 
wwAxs), either as a seller of dye, or of dyed goods. 
We infer that she was a person of considerable 
wealth, partly from the fact that she gave a home 
to St. Paul and his companions, partly from the 
mention of the conversion of her household,” 
under which term, whether children are included 
or not, slaves are no doubt comprehended. Of 
Lydia's character we are led to form a hich esti- 
mate, from her candid reception of the Gospel, her 
urgent hospitality, and her continued friendship 
. to Paul and Silas when they were persecuted. 
Whether she was one of “ those women who labored 
with Paul in the Gospel’ at Philippi, as mentioned 
afterwards in the Epistle to that place (Phil. iv. 
3), it is impossible to say. As regards her name, 
though it is certainly curious that Thyatira was in 
the district anciently called “ Lydia,” there seems 
no reason for doubting that it was simply a proper 
name, or for supposing with Grotius that she was 
‘ita dicta a solo natali.”’ J. §. H. 

LYSA’NIAS (Avcavias: [Lysanias]), men- 
tioned by St. Luke in one of his chronological 
Daseages (iii. 1) as being tetrarch of ABILENE 
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(i. e. the district round Abila) in the 15th year of 
‘Tiberius, &t the time when Herod Antipas was 
tetrarch of Galilee, and Herod Philip tetrarch of 
[turrea and Trachonitis. It happens that Josephus 
speaks of a prince named Lysanias who ruled over 
a territory in the neigborhood of Lebanon in the 
time of Antony and Cleopatra, and that he also 
mentions Abilene as associated with the name of a 
tetrarch Lysanias, while recounting events of the 
reigns of Caligula and Claudius. These circum- 
stances have given to Strauss and others an oppor- 
tunity for accusing the Evangelist of confusion and 
error: but we shall see that this accusation rests on 
@ groundless assumption. 


What Josephus says of the Lysanias who was 
contemporary with Antony and Cleopatra (i. e. who 
lived 60 years before the time referred to by St. 
Luke) is, that he succeeded his father Ptolemy, the 
son of Menneus, in the government of Chalcia, 
under Mount Lebanon (B. J. i. 18, §.1; Ant. xiv. 
7, § 4); and that he was put to death at the in- 
stance of Cleopatra (Ant. xv. 4, § 1), who seems to 
have received a good part of his territory. It is to 
be observed that Abila is not specified here at all, 
and that Lysanias is not called tetrarch. 

What Josephus says of Abila and the tetrarchy 
in the reigns of Caligula and Claudius (¢. e. about 
20 years after the time mentioned in St. Luke's 
Gospel) is, that the former emperor promised the 
‘tetrarchy of Lysanias"’ to Agrippa (Ané. xviii. 6, 
§ 10), and that the latter actually gave to him 
* Abila of Lysanias’’ and the territory near Leba- 
non (Ant. xix. 5, § 1, with B. J. ii. 12, § 8). 

Now, assuming Abilene to be included in both 
cases, and the former Lysanias and the latter to be 
identical, there is nothing to hinder a prince of the 
same name and family from having reigned as 
tetrarch over the territory in the intermediate 
period. But it is probable that the Lysanias men- 
tioned by Josephus in the second instance is actu- 
ally the prince referred to by St. Luke. Thus, 
instead of a contradiction, we obtain from the 
Jewish historian a confirmation of the Evangelist; 
and the argument becomes very decisive if, as some 
think, Abilene is to be excluded from the territory 
mentioned in the story which has reference to Cleo- 


patra. 

Fuller details are given in Davidson's /ntroduo- 
tion to the N. T. i. 214-220; and there is a good 
brief notice of the subject in Rawlingon’s Bampton 
Lectures for 1859, p. 203 [p. 200, Amer. ed.], 
and note 113. J. S. H. 


LYS‘AS (Avotas), a nobleman of the blood- 
royal (1 Mace. iii. 32; 2 Macc. xi. 1), who was 
entrusted by Antiochus Epiphanes (cir. B. c. 166) 
with the government of southern Syria, and the 
guardianship of his son Antiochua Eupator (1 Mace. 
iii. 32; 2 Mace. x. 11). In the execution of his 
office Lysias armed a very considerable force against 
Judas Maccabeus. Two detachments of this army 
under Nicanor (2 Mace. vi‘i.) and Gorgias were 
defeated by the Jews near Emmaus (1 Mace. iv.), 
and in the following year Lysias himself met with 
a much more serious reverse at Bethsura (B. c. 165), 
which was followed by the purification of the Tem- 
ple. Shortly after this, Antiochus Epiphanes died 
B. C. 164, and Lysias assumed the government as 
guardian of his son, who was yet a child (App. 
Syr. 46, dvaerts waidlov; 1 Macc. vi. 17). The 
war against the Jews was renewed, and, after a 
severe strugcle, Lysius, who took the young king 
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with him, captured Bethsura, and was besieging 
Jerusalem, when he received tidings of tite approach 
of Philip, to whom Antiochus had transferred the 
guardianship of the prince (1 Macc. vi. 18 ff; 2 
Macc. xiii.). He defeated Philip (b. c. 163), and 
was supported at Rome; but in the next year, to- 
gether with his ward, fell into the hands of Deme- 
trius Soter [DEMETRIUS I.], who put them both 
to death (1 Macc. vii. 2-4; 2 Mace. xiv. 2; Jos. 
Ant. xii. 12, §§ 15, 16; App. Syr. cc. 45-47; Polyb. 
xxxi. 15, 19). 

There are considerable differences between the 
first and second books of Maccabees with regard 
to the campaigns of Gorgias and the subsequent 
one of Lysias: the former places the defeat of 
Lysias in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes before 
the purification of the Temple (1 Mace. iv. 26-35), 
the latter in the reign of Antiochus Eupator after 
the purification (2 Macc. x. 10, xi. 1, &c.). There 
is no sufticient ground for believing that the events 
recorded are different (Patricius, De Consensu 
Mace. §§ xxvii. xxxvii.), for the mistake of date in 
2 Maccabees is one which might easily arise (comp. 
Wernsdorf, De fide Mace. § lxvi.; Grimm, ad 2 
Mace. xi. 1). The idea of Grotius that 2 Macc. 
xi. and 2 Mace. xiii. are duplicate records of the 
same eyent, in spite of Ewald's support (Geschichte, 
iv. 365 note), is scarcely tenable, and leaves half 
the ditticulty unexplained. B. F. W. 


* LYSTAS (Avolas) surnamed CLaupius 
(KAavd:0s) was the Roman chiliarch (‘chief cap- 
tain,’’ A. V.) who commanded the garrison at Jeru- 
sale in the procuratorship of Felix (a. D. 50). 
See Wieseler's Chronulogie, p. 88. It was he who 
rescued Paul from the Jewish mob when they were 
about to kill him for alleged profanation of the 
Temple (Acts xxi. 32 ff). Of his two names, Lysias 
reminds us of his Greek origin, and Claudius of his 
assumption of the rights of a Roman citizen, 
which (see Acts xxii. 28) he had acquired by pur- 
chase. [CiTIZENSHIP.] We have no knowledge 
of this Lysias out of the Acts; but what we learn 
there is not, on the whole, unfavorable to him. 
He arrested the scourging of Paul as soon as he 
knew that he was a Roman citizen. He allowed 
him to speak to his countrymen in self-defense, 
and rescued him from their rage on hearing his 
declaration that God had sent him to preach the 
Messiah to the heathen. He lodged him for safety 
in the castle, took him out of the hands of the 
Jewish Council when they were about to tear 
him in pieces, and on being informed of a con- 
spiracy to kill him, sent him by night, under an 
escort of Roman soldiers, to Felix at Ceesarea. 

Luke has preserved to us the letter which Lysias 
wrote to Felix on that occasion (Acts xxiii. 26-30). 
The letter contains, on one point, a palpable mis- 
statement, proceeding of course not from Luke who 
copied the letter, but from Lysias by whom it was 
written. Lysias states as his reason for rescuing 
Paul with such promptness from the Jews that he 
learned (uadav 811, etc.) that he was a Roman 
citizen; whereas, in fact, he knew nothing of Paul's 
rank till after he had taken him into custody,? and 
was even on the point of putting him to torture. 
Meyer very properly points out this deceit as a 
mark of the genuineness of the letter (Apustel- 


@* To evade this conclusion some resolve padav 
into «ai ¢uafoy, as if the chiliarch learned the fact 
of the citizenship after the arrest. But there is no 
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geschichte, p. 450). It was natural that the subal- 
tern should wish to gain as much credit as possible 
with his superior. It might be presumed that the 
minute circumstances would be unknown to Felix. 
We detect the inconsistency because we have in 
our hands Luke’s narrative as well as the letter. 

It is impossible to say how Luke obtained a copy 
of this document. It pertained toa judicial process 
concerning which Felix might have to give account. 
It would therefore be preserved. Luke no doubt was 
at Cesarea during the two years that Paul was con- 
fined there. He would naturally wish to know bow 
the Apostle’s case had been represented to the pro- 
curator, and may even at that time have formed his 
purpose to write the Acts. Considering his inquisi- 
tive habits (mentioned at the beginniny of his Gos- 
pel) we can easily believe that he would find means, 
in some way, to see the letter, or at all events to 
learn its purport (Acts xxiii. 25). Luke’s express- 
ion (émior. wepi€xovcay Tov TUxov Tovroy) inti- 
mates that it is the substance rather than the full 
words of the letter, that he reports tous. An inci- 
dental value of the document is that it transmits 
to us an official Roman testimony to the integrity 
of Paul's character. H. 


LYSIM’ACHUS (Avaluaxos, [ender of 
strife, peace-maker: Lysimachus}). 1. «A son 
of Ptolemseus of Jerusalem” (A. MroAepalou 6 
éy ‘lepovoaAhyu), the Greek translator of the book 
of Esther (érsoroAh. Comp. Esth. ix. 20). accord- 
ing to the subscription of the LXX. There is, 
however, no reason to suppose that the translator 
was also the author of the additions made to the 
Hebrew text. [EsTHER.] 

2. A brother of the high-priest Menclaus, who 
was left by him as his deputy (Sid3oyos) during 
his absence at the court of Antiochus. His tyranny 
and sacrilege excited an insurrection, during which 
he fell a victim to the fury of the people cir. B. c. 
170 (2 Mace. iv. 29-42). The Vulgate, by a mis- 
translation (‘ Menelaus amotus est a sacerdotio, 
succedente Lysimacho fratre suo’’ 2 Macc. iv. 29) 
makes Lysimachus the successor instead of the 
deputy of Menelaus. B. F. W. 


LYS’TRA (Adorpa [neuter pl. Acts xiv. 8 and 
2 Tim. iii. 11, but fem. sing., Acts xiv. 6, 21, and 
xvi. 1: Lystra, also sing. and pl.j) has two points 
of extreme interest in connection respectively with 
St. Paul's first and second missionary journeys — 
(1) as the place where divine honors were offered to 
him, and where be was presently stoned; (2) as the 
home of his chosen companion and fellow- missionary 
TIMOTHEUS. 

We are told in the 14th chapter of the Acts, that 
Paul and Barnabas, driven by persecution from 
Icon1uM (ver. 2), proceeded to Lystra and its 
neighborhood, and there preached the Gospel. In 
the course of this service a remarkable miracle was 
worked in the healing of a lame man (ver. 8). This 
occurrence produced such an effect on the minds 
of the ignorant and superstitious people of the 
place, that they supposed that the two gods, Mzr- 
CURY and JuriTER, who were said by the poets to 
have formerly visited this district in human form 
[Lycaonta] had again bestowed on it the same 
favor, and consequently were proceeding to offer 
sacrifice to the strangers (ver. 13). The Apostles 





example of such a uso of the participle in the N. f 
(See Winer, N. 7. Gram. § 46, 2.) EL 
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rejected this worship with horror (ver. 14). and 
St. Paul addressed a speech to them, turning their 
minds to the true Source of all the blessings of 
nature. The distinct proclamation of Christian 
doctrine is not mentioned, but it is implied, inas- 
much as a church was founded at Lystra. The 
adoration of the Lystrians was rapidly followed by 
a change of feeling. The persecuting Jews arrived 
from Antioch in Pisidia and Iconium, and had such 
influence that Paul was stoned and left for dead 
(ver. 19). On his recovery he withdrew, with 
Barnabas, to DERBE (ver. 20), but before long 
retraced his stepe through Lystra (ver. 21), encour- 
aging the new disciples to be steadfast. 

It is evident from 2 Tim. iii. 10, 11, that 
Timotheus was one of those who witnessed St. 
Paul’s sufferings and courage on this occasion: and 
it can hardly be doubted that his conversion to 
Christianity resulted partly from these circum- 
stances, combined with the teaching of his Jewish 
mother and grandmother, Eunice and Lots (2 Tim. 
i.5). Thus, when the Apostle, accompanied by Silas, 
came, on his second missionary journey, to this 
place ayain (and here we should notice how accu- 
rately Derbe and Lystra are here mentioned in the 
inverse order), Timotheus was already a Christian 
(Acts xvi. 1). Here he received circumcision, ‘ be- 
cause of the Jews in those parts’’ (ver. 3); and 
from this point began his connection with St. Paul's 
travels. We are doubly reminded here of Jewish 
residents in and near Lystra. Their first settle- 
ment, and the ancestors of Timotheus among them, 
may very probably be traced to the establishment 
of Babvlonian Jews in Phrygia by Antiochus three 
centuries before (Joseph. Ant. xii. 3, § 4). Still 
it is evident that there was no influential Jewish 
population at Lystra: no mention is made of any 
synagovue; and the whole aspect of the scene 
described by St. Luke (Acts xiv.) is thoroughly 
heathen. With regard to St. Paul, it is not ab- 
solutely stated that he was ever in Lystra again, 
but from the general description of the route of the 
third missionary journey (Acts xviii. 23) it is almost 
certain that he was. 

Lystra was undoubtedly in the eastern part of 
the great plain of Lycaonia: and there are very 
strong reasons for identifying its site with the ruins 
called Bin-bir-Kilisseh, at the base of a conical 
mountain of volcanic structure, named the Aura- 
dagh (Hamilton, Res. in A. M. ii. 313). Here are 
the remains of a great number of churches: and it 
should be noticed that Lystra has its post-apostolic 
Christian history, the names of its bishops appear- 
ing in the records of early councils. 

Pliny (v. 42) places this town in Galatia, and 
Ptolemy (v. 4, 12) in Isauria: but these statements 
are quite consistent with its being placed in Ly- 
caonia by St. Luke, as it is by Hierocles (Synecd. 


@ Gesenius (Thes. 811 a) suggests that the name 
may have been originally mp1, the s having 


changed into J, in accordance with Phoenician custom. 


(See also First, Hitrb. 76866; though he derives the 
name itself from a root signifving depression — low- 
land.) It is perhaps some support to this idea, that 
Eusebius in the Onomasticon gives the name MadAa«ca, 
and that the LXX. read in one passage “ Amalek,’’ as 
above. Is it not also possible that in 2 Sam. viii. 12 
* Amalek”? may more accurately be Maacah? At 
east, no campaign against Amalek is recorded jn these 
wars— pone since that before the death of Saul 
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p- 675). As to its condition in heathen times, it 
is worth while to notice that the words in Acts xiv. 
13 (rod Aids Tod Bvros xpd rhs wéAews) would 
lead us to conclude that it was under the tutelage 
of Jupiter. Walch, in his Spicileyium Antiquitatun 
Lystrensium (Diss. tn Acta Apostolorum, Jena, 
1766, vol. iii.), thinks that in this passage a statue, 
not a temple, of the god is intended. J. S. H. 


* The Apostle in his speech to the Lystrians 
addressed heathen and idolaters. It is interesting 
to compare the line of thought hinted here in regard 
to the means of knowledge furnished by the light 
of nature concerning the existence of God and his 
attributes with the fuller reasoning on this subject 
in Rom. i. 19 ff. The similarity (see also Acts 
xvii. 24 ff.) is precisely such as we should expect 
on the supposition that he who wrote the epistle 
delivered the speech. There is also some diversity, 
but of the kind which arises from applying the same 
system of truth to different occasions. Luke as- 
signs the speech to its proper place in the history. 
Among the Lycaonians whose local traditions were 
so peculiar, it is less surprising that the 
anthropomorphism should show itself, which called 
forth the Apostle’s remonstrance and led him to 
correct the error, The reader will find a good 
analysis of the argument, with exeyetical remarks, 
in Stier's Reden der Apostel, ii. 1-29. H. 


M. 


MA’ACAH (PDD [perh. depression, 
Fiirst]: Maayd; Alex. Maaya@: Maachr). 1 
The mother of Absalom = MAACHAI 5 (2 Sam. 
iii. 3). 

2. Maacan, and (in Chron.) MAACHAH: in 
Samuel "Ayadfx,? and so Josephus; in Chron. 
[ Vat. FA.] Mooxa and Mw a; Alex. in both 
[rather, in 2 Sam.] Maaxa, [in Chron. Maya, 
Mwxa:] Machati, Maacha, A small kingdom in 
close proximity to Palestine, which appears to have 
lain outside Argob (Deut. iii. 14) and Bashan (Josh. 
xii. 5). These districta, probably answering to 
the Lejah and Juubin of modern Syria, occupied 
the apace from the Jordan on the west to Salcah 
(Sulkhad) on the east and Mount Hermon on the 
north. There is therefore no alternative but to 
place Maacah somewhere to the east of the Lejah, 
in the country that lies between that remarkable 
district and the Sufd, namely the stony desert of 
el-Ard® (see Kiepert’s mup to Wetzstein’s Hauran, 
etc., 1860), and which is to this day thickly studded 
with villages. In these remote eastern regions was 
also probably situated ‘Tibchath, ‘Tebach, or Betach, 
which occurs more than once in connection with 
Maacah ¢ (1 Chr. xviii. 8; Gen. xxii. 24; 2 Sam. 


(1 Sam. xxx.), which can hardly be referred to in this 
catalogue. 

® The reading Maaxa instead of Madaxd is adopted 
by Larsow and Parthey in their edition of the Onomas 
ticon of Eusebius (Berlin, 1862) on the authority of the 
Codex Leidensis. A. 


b This is probably the origin of the name Crax 
attached to the great stony plain north of Marseilles. 


e The ancient versions do not assist us much in 
fixing the position of Maacah. The Syriac Peshito in 


1 Chr. xix. has Choron, wens If this could be 
identified with e-Charra, the district east of Sulkhad, 
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viii. 8). Maacah is sometimes assumed to have 
been situated about ABEL-BETH-MAACAH; but, 
if Abil be the modern representative of that town, 
this is hardly probable, as it would bring the king- 
dom of Maacah west of the Jordan, and within the 
actual limits of Israel. It is possible that the town 
was a colony of the nation, though even this is 
rendered questionable by the conduct of Joab to- 
wards it (2 Sam. xx. 22). That implacable soldier 
would hardly have left it standing and unharmed 
had it been the city of those who took so prominent 
a part against him in the Ammonite war. 

That war was the only occasion on which the 
Maacathites came into contact with Jsrael, when 
their king assisted the Bene-Ammon [sons of A.] 
against Joab with a force which he led himself 
(2 Sam. x. 6, 8; 1 Chr. xix. 7. In the first of 
these passages ‘of’ is inaccurately omitted in the 
A. V.). The small extent of the country may be 
inferred from a comparison of the number of this 
force with that of the people of Zobah, Ishtob, and 
Rehob (2 Sam. x. 6), combined with the expression 
“his people "’ in 1 Chr. xix. 7, which perhaps im- 
ply that a thousand men were the whole strength 
of his army. [MAACHATHL] 

To the connection which is always implied be- 
tween Maacah and Geshur we have no clew. It is 
perhaps illustrated by the fact of the daughter of 
the king of Geshur — wife of David and mother 
of Abaalom — being named Maacah. G. 

MA’ACHAH (739% [as above]: Moxd: 
Alex. Mwya: Maacha). 1. The daughter of 
Nahor by his concubine Reumah (Gen. xxii. 24). 
Ewald connects her name with the district of Ma- 
achah in the Hermon range (Gesch. i. 414, note 1). 

2. (Maaxyd: [Vat- Aunoa-]) The father of 
Achish, who was king of Gath at the beginning 
of Solomon's reign (1 K. ii. 39). [Maocn.] 

3. [Vat. in 1 Chr. xi. 21, Maayav.] The 
daughter, or more probably grand-daughter, of 
Absalom, named after his mother; the third and 
favorite wife of Rehoboam, and mother of Abijah 
(1 K. xv. 2; 2 Chr. xi. 20-22). According to 
Josephus (Ant. viii. 10, § 1) her mother was Tamar, 
Absalom's daughter. But the mother of Abijah 
is elsewhere called “ Michaiah, the daughter of 
Uriel of Gibeah (2 Chr. xiii. 2). The LXX. and 
Syriac, in the latter passage, have Manchah, as in 
xi. 20. If Michaiah were a mere variation of Ma- 
achah, as has been asserted (the resemblance in 
English characters being much more close than in 
Hebrew), it would be easy to understand that Uriel 
of Gibeah married Tamar the daughter of Absalom, 
whose grand-daughter therefore Maachah was. But 
it is more probable that ‘ Michaiah "’ is the error 
of a transcriber, and that ‘“ Maachah "’ is the true 
reading in all cases (Capelli Crit. Sacr. vi. 7, § 3). 
Houbigant proposed to alter the text, and to read 
‘ Maachah, the daughter of Abishalom (or Ab- 
salom), the son of Uriel.’’ During the reign of her 
grandson Asa she occupied at the court of Judah 


and south of the Suff (see Wetzstein, and Cyril 
Graham), it would support the view taken in the text, 
and would also fall in with the suggestion of Ewald 
( Gesch. iti. 197), that the Sufa is connected with Zobah. 


In Josh. xiii. the Peshito has Kuros, OOIQDN, 


of which the writer can make nothing. The Targums 
of Onkelos, Jonathan, and Jerusalem have Aphikeros, 
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the high position of “ King’s Mother (comp. 1 

K. ii. 19), which hag been compared with that of 

the Sultana Valide in Turkey. It may be that at 
Abijah’s death, after a short reiyn of three year, 
Asa was left a minor, and Maachah acted as regent, 
like Athaliah under similar circumstances. If this 
conjecture be correct, it would serve to explain the 
influence by which she promoted the practice of 
idolatrous worship. The idol or “ horror’ which 
she had made for Asherah (1 K. xv. 13: 2 Chr. 
xv. 16) is supposed to have been the emblem of 
Priapus, and was so understood by the Vulzate. 
[{por, vol. ii. p. 1118 6.) It was swept away in 
Asa‘s reformation, and Maachah was removed from 
her dignity. Josephus calls Maachah Mayavn, 
perhaps a corruption of Mayd, and makes Asa the 
son of Mayala. See Burrington’s Genealovies, i. 
222-228, where the two Maachahs are considered 
distinct. 

4. (Mwyd.) The concubine of Caleb the son 
of Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 48). 

5. (Mwyd-) The daughter of Talmai, king of 
Geshur, and mother of Absalom (1 Chr. iii. 2): 
also called Maacan in A. V. of 2 Sam. ili. 3. 
Josephus yives her name Maydun (int. vii. 1. § 4)- 
She is said, according to a Hebrew tradition re- 
corded by Jerome (Qu. Hebr. in Heg.), to have 
been taken by David in battle and added to the 
number of his wives. 

6. (Mow xd; Alex. Mooxa:) The wife of Ma- 
chir the Manassite, the father or founder of Gilead, 
and sister of Huppim and Shuppim (1 Chr. vil. 
15, 16), who were of the tribe of Benjamin (1 Chr. 
vii. 12). In tbe Peshito Syriac Maachah is made 
the mother of Machir. 

1: (Moayd, [Mow xd:] Alex. [in 1 Chr. viii.] 
Maaya.) The wife of Jehiel, father or founder 
of Gibeon, from whom was descended the family 
of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 29, ix. 35). 

8. (Mow xd ; Alex. Maxa: ) The father of 
Hanan, one of the heroes of David's body-guard 
(1 Chr. xi. 43), who is classed among the warriors 
selected from the eastern side of the Jordan. It 
is not impossible that Maachah in this instance 
may be the same as Syria-Maachah in 1 Chr. xix. 
6, 7. 

9. (Maaxd; [Vat. Maya: }) A Simeonite, father 
of Shephatiah, prince of his tribe in the reicn of 
David (1 Chr. xxvii. 16). W.A. W. 


* MA’ACHATH (M223: Maxarf (Vat 


~ret); Alex. Maya: Machati), Josh. xiii. 13, 
probably a variation of MAACAH (which see}, 
though Fiirst suggests that it may be abbreviated 


from IPD. It occurs only as above, and there 
as patronymic (in the A. V., ‘ Maach»thites ’*). 
H. 

MAACH’ATHI, and MAACH’A- 


THITES, THE (S(DDET [patronymic]: 
[Rom. Maxaél, Maxl, Maxarl, etc.; Vat] 


This is probably Intended for the “Ewsixaipos cf 
Ptolemy, which he mentions in company with Livias, 
Callirrhoé, and Jazer (?) (See Reland, Pal. p. 462; and 
compere the expression of Josephus with regard to 
Macherus, B. J. vii. 6, § 2.) But this would surely 
be too far south for Maacah. The Targum Pseudqjoo. 


has Antikeros, DITYPLS, which remains obscure. 
It will be observed, however, that every one of thess 


DATIPEN (with some slight variations in spelling).| names contains Kr or Civ. 


MAADAI 


Ouayabe:, 1 Maxet, 0 Maxaret, [ete.;] Alex. 
Mayad, (Maxari, etc.:] Machathi, Machali, 
[ Mauchati]), two words — the former taking the 
form of the Hebrew — which denote the inhabitants 
of the small kingdom of MAACHAH (Deut. iii. 14; 
Josh. xii. 5, xiii. 11,13). Individual Maachathites 
were not unknown among the warriors of Israel. 
One, recorded simply as “gon of the Maachathite,”’ 
or possibly  Eliphelet, son of Ahasbai the Maach- 
athite ’ (see Kennicott, Dissertation, 205, 206), was 
a member of David's guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 34). 
Another, Jezaniah, was one of the chiefs who rallied 
round Gedaliah the superintendent, after the first 
deatruction of Jerusalem (Jer. xl. 8; 2 K. xxv. 23). 
Eshtemoa the Maachathite (1 Chr. iv. 19) more 
probably derives that title from the concubine of 
Caleb (ii. 48) than from the Syrian kingdom. 
[MaacaH, 2.] G. 

MA/ADAI [3 yl.) OTR [ornament of 
Jehovah, see Ges.]: MooBia; [Vat. Modede;] 
Alex. Moose:a; FA. Acedia: Manddi), one of the 
sons of Bani who returned with Ezra and had in- 
termarried with the people of the land (Ezr. x. 34). 
He is called Momopis in 1 Esdr. ix. 34. 


MAADIVAH (TRIPS [as above]: ‘om. in 
Vat. MS. [and so in Rom. Alex. FA.1]; Alex. 
[rather FA.3] Maadias: Mudic), one of the priests, 
or families of priests, who returned with Zerubbabel 
and Jeshua (Neh. xii. 5); elsewhere (ver. 17) called 
MoabIAH. 


MA/AI [2 syl.} (YD [perh. compassionate, 
Ges.}: [Vat. Alex. FA.! omit; Rom.] 'Afa; [FA.8 
Maz?:] .Muai) one of the Bene-Asaph [sons of A.] 
who took part in the solemn musical service by 
which the wall of Jerusalem was dedicated after it 
had been rebuilt by Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 36). 

MA’ALEH - ACRAB’BIM (my 
CXDANIY [ascent of scorpions]: 4 rpocavdBaois 
"AxpaBelv (Rom. -Biv; Alex. AxpaBBeim): ascen- 
sus Scorpionis). The full form of the name which in 
its other occurrences (in the original identical with 
the above) is viven in the A. V. as “ the ascent of” 
(Num. xxxiv. 4], or “the going up to [Judg. i. 
36], Akrabbim.”” [tis found only in Josh. xv. 3. 


For the probable situation of the pass, see AKRAB- 
BIM. G. 


* In Judg. i. 36 the marginal reading (A. V.) 
is Maale-Akrabbim, with “the going up to Akrab- 
bim "’ in the text. The same place is always meant, 
and the expression is as much a proper name in 
une passage as another. H. 


MA/’ANI (Buavl [Vat. -ve:; Ald. Maapf:] 
Banni), 1 Esdr. ix. 34 identical with BAnt, 4. 


MA‘ARATH (179"3 [naked place, 1. e. 
without trees, etc.]: Mayapo0?; [Alex. Ald. Ma- 
pb; Comp. Maapd0:] Mareth), one of the towns 
of Judah, in the district of the mountains, and in 


the same group which contains HaLHuL, BETH- 
zur, and Gepor (Josh. xv. 59). The places which 


occur in company with it have been identified at a 


few miles to the north of Hebron, but Maarath has 
hitherto eluded observation. It does not seem to 
have been known to Eusebius or Jerome, although 





@ ‘yhe LXX. here represert the Hebrew Ain by y; 
compare Gomorrah. 


her (Iezr. x. 18). 
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its wame is mentioned by them (Onomasticon, 
«‘ Maroth °’). 


By Gesenius (7Thes. 1069 a) the name is derived 


from a root signifying openness or bareness, 
but may it not with equal accuracy and greater 
plausibility be derived from that which has pro 
duced the similar word, meerah, a cave? Ki 
would thus point to a characteristic feature of the 
mountainous districts of Palestine, one of which, 
the Mearath-Adullam, or cave of Adullam, was 
probably at no great distance from this very lo- 
cality. | 3 


G. 
® MA/ASAIT (3 syl.) is the correct form of the 


word which appears in the A. V. (1 Chr. ix. 12) 
as Maasiai or Maasia. See addition to Maastatr. 


A. 
MAASETAH [4 syl.] (FWY [srork of 


Jehovah]: Maagla: Maasix). 1. “({Vat. Meeo- 
ond;} AJex. Maaonia; FA.Maaona.) A descent- 
ant of Jeshua the priest, who in the time of Izra 


had married a foreign wife, and was divorced from 
He is called Matrnuecas in 1 
Esdr. ix. 19, but in the margin, MAASIAs. 

2. (Macana; Alex. Maceias; [Comp. Maagla.]) 
A priest, of the sons of Harim, who put away his 


foreign wife at Ezra’s command (Ezr. x. 21). Ma- 


ASIAH in marvin of 1 Esdr. ix. 19.. 
3. ({Vat.] FA. Maacaia.) A priest of the 


sons of Pashur, who had married a foreign wife in 


the time of Ezra (Ezr. x. 22). 
stas in 1 Esdr. ix. 22. 

4. (Alex. Maacna; [Vat.] FA. Maon; (Comp. 
Maaglas:] Maasias.) One of the laymen, a de- 


He is called Mas- 


scendant of Pahath-Moab, who put away his foreign 


wife in the time of Ezra (Ezr. x. 30). Apparently 
the same as Moos1..g in 1 Essdr. ix. 31. 

5. (Maacias; {Vat.] KA. MadacnA: Maa. 
sits.) ‘The father of Azariah, one of the priests 
from the oasis of the Jordan, who assisted Nehe- 
miah in rebuilding the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 
23). 


6. ({ Vat. M. Maacocaa;] FA. Maacaia.) One 


of those who stood on the right hand of Ezra when 


he read the law to the people (Neh. viii. 4). He 
was probably a priest, but whether one of those 
mentioned in ch. xii. 41, 42, is uncertain. The 
corresponding name in 1 Esdr. ix. 43 is BALsA- 
MUS. 


7. (Om. in LXX.; [but Comp. Maacfas.]) A 
Levite who assisted on the same occasion in ex- 
pounding the Law to the people (Neh. viii. 7). He 
ia called MALANEAS in 1 Esdr. ix. 48. 

8. (Alex. MaadAcia; FA. Maacain-) One of 
the heads of the people whose descendants signed 
the covenant with Nebemiah (Neh. x. 25). 

9. ([ Vat. Maaceia: F.\}. Mecesa;} Alex. MaA- 
cia.) Son of Baruch and descendant of Pharez, the 
son of Judah. His family dwelt in Jerusalem 
after the return from Babylon (Neb. xi. 5). In 
the corresponding narrative of 1 Chr. ix. 5 he is 
called ASAIAH. 

10. (Maaclas; [FA. MaranaA:] Masia.) A 
Benjamite, ancestor of Sallu, who dwelt at Jerusa- 
lem after the Captivity (Neh. xi. 7). 

11. (Om. in Vat. MS.; [also Rom. Alex. FA.1] 
Alex. [rather FA.*] Maacias.) Two priests of this 
name are mentioned (Neh. xii. 41, 42) as taking 
part in the musical service which accompanied the 
dedication of the wall of Jerusalem under Ezra. 
One of them is probably the samo as 6. 
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12. (Bacatas; [Vat- Mavaccaas, Alex. Mao~- 
gatas, Comp. Maagaas,] FA. Maceas in Jer. 
xxi. 1; Maacalas, Alex. Magaas, Jer. xxxvii. 3; 
[Maacaas, Alex. Macoqas, !'A. Maceas, Jer. 
xxix. 20.)) Father of Zephaniah, who was a 
priest in the reign of Zedekiah (Jer. xxix. 25). 

13. (Om. in LXX. ) The father of Zedekiah the 
false prophet, in the reign of Zedekiah king of 
Judah (Jer. xxix. 21). 


14. GMwy: Maagaia, [Maacalas; Vat. |- 


Maagoia, Macoaas;] Alex. Maacia, [Maacias; 
FA. in ver. 20, Macaas:] Afaasias), one of the 
Levites of the second rank, appointed by David to 
sound “with psalteries on Alamoth,’’ when the 
ark was brought from the house of Obed-edom. 
He was also one of the “porters” or gate-keepers 
for the ark (1 Chr. xv. 18, 20). 

15. ([Rom. Maacaia; Vat. Macoaa;] Alex. 
Maoia-) The son of Adaiah, and one of the cap- 
tains of hundreds in the reign of Joash king of 
Judah. He assisted Jehoiada in the revolution by 
which Joash was placed on the throne (2 Chr. 
xxiii. 1). 

16. (Maagias; [Vat. Ayacaas;] Alex. Mao- 
gaas.) Au officer of high rank (shdtér) in the 
reign of Uzziah (2 Chr. xxvi. 11). He was prob- 
ably a Levite (comp. 1 Chr. xxiii. 4), and engaged 
in a semi-military capacity, corresponding to the 
civic functions of the judges, with whom the shdter- 
fun are frequently coupled. 

17. (Maaclas; [Vat. Maacaas;:] Alex. “Me- 
oias-) ‘The “king’s son,’’ killed by Zichri the 
Ephraimitish hero in the invasion of Judah by 
Pekah king of Israel, during the reign of Ahaz (2 
Chr. xxviii. 7). The personage thus designated is 
twice mentioned in connection with the “ governor 
of the city” (1 K. xxii. 26; 2 Chr. xviii. 25), and 
appears to have held an oftice of importance at the 
Jewish court (perhaps acting as viceroy during the 
absence of the king), just as the queen dowager 
waz honored with the title of “king's mother” 
(comp. 2 K. xxiv. 12 with Jer. xxix. 2), or gebirih, 
s. e.  mistress,"’ or “ powerful lady.” [MALCHIAH, 
8.] For the conjecture of Geiger, see Joasn, 4. 

18. (Maaod; [Alex. Maacias.]) ‘The governor 
of Jerusalem in the reign of Josiah, appuinted by 
the king, in conjunction with Shaphan and Joah, 
to superintend the restoration of the Temple (2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 8). 

19. (Maacalas; Alex. Magaas; [FA. Maceas.]) 
The son of Shallum, a Levite of high rank, and one 
of the vate-keepers of the Temple in the reign of 
Jehwiakim (Jer. xxxv. 4; comp. 1 Chr. ix. 19). 

20. (TROND [refuge of Jehovah, i. e. which 
he affords]: Maacaias; Alex. Magcaias: Maaaias, 
Jer. xxxii. 12; Alex. Maagoaias: Musias, Jer. li. 
59.) A priest; ancestor of Baruch and Seraiah, 
the sons of Neriah. W.A. W. 

MAAS‘AI [properly Ma’asai, 3 ayl.] 
(MWY [Jehovah's work]: Maacala; Alex. Maca:: 
Maasui), a priest who after the return from Baby- 
lon dwelt in Jerusalem (1 Chr. ix. 12). He is 
apparently the same as AMASHAI in Neh. xi. 13. 

®* The forms Maasiai and Maasia (the latter 
being the reading of the A. V.in the original 
edition of 1611 and other early editions) are doubt- 
less both misprints for Maasai. This is the read- 
ing of the Genevan version, and corresponds with 


the Hebrew WH, the word being thus pointed 


MACCABEES, THE 


in four MSS. collsted by Michaelis (see his Bux 
Hebr. in loc.), and also by Gesenius and Furst. 
A. 

MAASIT’AS (Maagalas: Maasias). The same 
as Masskian, 20, the ancestor of Baruch (Kar. 
i. 1). 

® MA’ATH (Madé@: Mahath), an ancestor of 
Jesus, according to the genealogy in Luke (iv. 
26). A. 
MA AZ (VY™ [anger]: Mads: 3foos), son 
of Ram, the firstborn of Jerahmeel (1 Chr. ii. 27). 

_MAAZI’AH (FTP [ Jehovah's consola- 

ton]: Maa(la; [V at. NaBera:] FA. Adia: Maa- 
zin). 1. One of the priests who sivned the cove- 
nant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 8). From the 
coincidence between many of the names of the 
priests in the lists of the twenty-four courses estab- 
lished by David, of those who signed the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x.), and thuse who returned 
with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii.), it would seem eitber 
that these names were hereditary in families, or 
that they were applied to the families themselves. 
This is evidently the case with the names of the 
‘heads of the people ’’ enumerated in Neb. x 
14-27. 


2. (WISTYD [see above]: Maacal; Alex. Moc- 
(aA: Maazaa.) A priest in the reign of David, 
head of the twenty-fourth course (1 Chr. xxiv. 18). 
See the preceding. 


MAB’DAI [2 syl.] (MaS8at; [ Vat. lovve- 
payuSa:, by union with the preceding word;] Alex. 
Mavda:: Baneas). The same as BexatanH (1 
Esdr. ix. 34; see Ezr. x. 35). 


MAC’ALON (MaxaAdy, in both MSS.: Bas 


taro), 1 Eedr. v.21. This name is the equivalent 
of MicHMAsH in the lists of Ezra and Nebemiab. 
G. 

MAC’CABEES, THE (of MaxxaSain: 
{.Vaccubei}). This title, which was originally the 
surname of Judas, one of the sons of Alattathias 
(infr. § 2), was afterwards extended to the hervie 
family of which he was one of the noblest. represen- 
tatives, and in a still wider sense to the Palestinian 
martyrs in the persecution of Antiochus E-piphanes 
(4 MaccaBrEs}, and even to the Alexandrine Jews 
who suffered for their faith at an earlier time (3 
MAccABEEsS]. The original term Miuccaby (6 Max 
xaBaios) has been variously derived. Some have 
maintained that it was formed from the combina- 
tion of the initial letters of the Hebrew sentence, 
*¢ Who among the gods is like unto thee, Jehovah ; " 


(Ex. xv. 11, Hebr. °, 3, 3, 3), which is supposed 
to have been inscribed upon the banner of the ps- 
triots; or, again, of the initials of the simply de 
scriptive title, ‘‘ Mattathias, a priest, the eon of 
Johanan.”’ But even if the custom of forming 
such words was in use among the Jews at this 
early time, it is obvious that such a title would not 
be an individual title in the first instance, as Mac 
cabee undoubtedly was (1 Mace. ii. 4), and still 
remains among the Jews (Itaphall, Hist. of Jers, 
i. 249). Moreover the orthography of the word in 
Greek and Syriac (Ewald, Geschichte, iv. 352, note) 


points to the form ‘2%, and not SSD0. 
Another derivation has been proposed, which, 
although direct evidence is wanting, seems satisfac- 
tery. According to this, the word is formed from 
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TTP, “a hammer" (like Malachi, Ewald, 353, 
note), giving a sense not altogether unlike that in 
which Charles Jfurtel derived a surname from his 
favorite weapon, and still more like the Afalleus 
Scotorum and Mulleus Hareticorum of the Middle 


Although the name Jfaccabees has gained the 
widest currency, that of Asmonaans, or Hasmo- 
n@ans, is the proper name of the family. The 
origin of this name also has been disputed, but the 


obvious derivation from Chashmon (j%9WT1, 
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"Acaywvaios, comp. Ges. Thes. 534 5), great- 
grandfather of Mattathias, seems certainly correct 
How it came to pass that a man, otherwise obscure, 
gave his name to the family, cannot now be dis- 
covered; but no stress can be laid upon this diffi- 
culty, nor upon the fact that in Jewish prayers 
(Herzfeld, Geach. d. Jud. i. 264) Mattathias himself 
is called Hashmonai.@ 

The connection of the various members of the 
Maccabzean family will be seen from the accompany- 
ing table: — 


THE ASMONRAN FAMILY. 
Chasmon (‘ of the sons of Joarib,’ comp. 1 Chron. xxiv. 7). 


Scbsaus CIedvvns)- 


Sinleon (Xvpecv, Simon. Comp. 2 Pet. i. 1). 


satis (Matthias, Joseph. 


B. J.1. 1, § 8). 


t 167 B. o. 
Johanan (J ohannes) Sinton J cs Rlolear Jeantiite 
(Gaddis), (Thasst), (Maccabeeus), (Avaran), (Apphus), 
<* Joseph ” in 2 Macc. viii. 22), t 135 B. ©. t 161 B. o. t 163 B. o. t 148 3.06. 
t 161 B. o. | 
| 
aie Johannes cae I. Mattathias Daughter — Ptolemseus 





t 185 B. o. t 106 B. 0. t 185 B. 0. (1 Macc. xvi. 11, 12). 
| | : 
Belome (Alexandra) = AristobulusI. Antigonus. Jannzus Alexander — Alexandra. Son. Son. 
t 105 B. o. t 106 B. c. t 78 B. 0. | 
Hyrcanus I. Aristobulus IT. 
t 30 B. ©. t 49 B. o. 

Alexandra = Alexander. Antigonus. 

t 37 B. 0. 


t 28 B. c. | ¢ 49 B. c. 


Tee ee = Herod the Creat. 
¢ 29 Bb. c. 


The original authorities for the history of the 
Maccabees are extremely scanty; but for the course 


| 
Aristobulus. 
t 85 B. Cc. 


not have understood. Of the great work of Polyb- 
ius — who alone might have been expected to ap- 


of the war itself the first book of Maccabees is a| preciate the importance of the Jewish war — only 
most trustworthy, if an incomplete witness. [Mac-! fragments remain which refer to this period; but 


CABEES, Books oF.] The secund book adds some 


important details to the history of the earlier part . 


of the struggle, and of the events which immediate- 
ly preceded it; but all the statements which it con- 
tains require close examination, and must be 
received with caution. Josephus follows 1 Mace., 








the omission of all mention of the Maccabeean cam- 
paign in the corresponding sections of Livy, who 
follows very closely in the track of the Greek his- 
torian, seems to prove that Polybius also omitted 
them. ‘The account of the Syrian kings in Appian 
is too meagre to make his silence remarkable; but 


for the perind which it embraces, very closely, but! indifference or contempt must be the explanation 
slizht additions of names and minute particulars‘ of a general silence which is too wide-spread to be 
indicate that he was in possession of other materials, ‘ accidental. Even when the fall of Jerusalem had 
probably oral traditions, which have not been else-: directed unusual attention to the past fortunes of 


where preserved. On the other hand there are 
cases, in which, from haste or carelessness, he has 
misinterpreted his authority. From other sources _ 
little can be vleaned. Hebrew and classical litera- 
ture furnishes nothing more than a few trifling 
fragments which illustrate Maccabean history. So 
‘ong an interval elapsed before the Hebrew tra- 
ditions were committed to writing, that facts, when 
not embodied in rites or precepts, became wholly 
distorted. Classical writers, again, were little likely 
to chronicle a conflict, which probably they could | 


its defenders, Tacitus was able to dismiss the Mac- 
cabsean conflict in a sentence remarkable for scorn- 
ful carelessness. “ During the dominion of the 
Assyrians, the Medes, and the Persians, the Jews,” 
he says, ‘ were the most abject of their dependent 
subjects. After the Macedonians obtained the 
supremacy of the East, King Antiochus endeavored 


@ Herzfeld derives the name from MDS, “to tem- 


per steel: so that it becomes in sense a synonym of 
*t Maccabee.”’ 
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vo do away with their superstition, and iniroduce 
Greek habits, but was hindered by a Parthian war 
from reforming a most repulsive people” (feter7i- 
mam geniem ‘Tac. Hist. y. 8).4 

a. The essential causes of the Maccabeean War 
have been already pointed out [ANTIOCHUs IV. 
vol. i. p. 116 a]. The annals of the Maccabeean 
family, ‘‘ by whose hand deliverance was given unto 
Israel "’ (1 Macc. v. 62), present the record of its 
progress. ‘The standard of independence was first 
raised by MATTATHIAS, a priest © of the course of 
Joarib, which was the first of the twenty-four 
courses (1 Chr. xxiv. 7), and consequently of the 
noblest blood (comp. Jos. Vit. i.: Grimm, on 1 Muce. 
ii. 1). The persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes 
had already roused his indignation, when emis- 
saries of the king, headed by Apelles (Jos. An/. 
xii. 6, § 2), came to Monin, where he dwelt, and 
required the people to offer idolatrous sacrifice (1 
Mace. ii. 15, etc.). Mattathias rejected the over- 
tures which were made to him first, and when 
a Jew came to the altar to renounce his faith, 
slew him, and afterwards Apelles, ‘as Phinees — 
from whom he was descended — did unto Zambri.”’ 
After this he fled with his sons to the mountains 
(B. Cc. 168), whither he was followed by numerous 
bands of fugitives. Some of them, not in close 
connection with Mattathias, being attacked on the 
Sabbath, offered no resistance, and fell to the num- 
ber of a thousand. When Mattathias heard of the 
disaster he asserted the duty of self-defense, and 
continued the war with signal success, destroying 
the idolatrous altars, and restoring the observance 
of the Law. He seems, however, to have been 
already advanced in years when the rising was 
made, and he did not long survive the fatigues of 
active service. He died B. c. 166, and “ was 
buried in the sepulchre of his fathers at Modin.”’ 
The speech which he is said to have addressed to 
his sons before his death is remarkable as contain- 
ing the first distinct allusion to the contents of 
Daniel, a book which seems to have exercised the 
most powerful influence on the Maccabean conflict 
(1 Mace. ii. 60; comp. Jos. Ant. xii. 6, § 3). 

2. Mattathias himself named JUDAS — appar- 
ently his third son — as his successor in directing 
the war of independence (1 Macc. ii. 66). ‘The 
energy and skill of “THE MACCABEE "’ (6 Mak- 
KaBatos), as Judas is often called in 2 Macc., fully 
justified his father's preference. It appears that he 
had already taken a prominent part in the first 
secession to the mountains (2 Macc. v. 27, where 
Mattathias is not mentioned); and on receiving 
the chief command he devoted himself te the task 
of combining for common action those who were 
still faithful to the religion of their fathers (2 Macc. 
viii. 1). His first enterprises were night attacks 
and sudden surprises. which were hest auited to the 
troops at his disposal (2 Macc. viii. 6, 7); and when 
his men were encouraged by these means, he ven- 
tured on more important operations, and defeated 
Apollonius (1 Mace. iii. 10-12) and Seron (1 Macc. 
iii. 13-24), who hearing of his success came against 


a The short notice of the Jews in Diodorus Siculus 
(115. xl., Eel. 1) is singularly free from popular mis- 
representations, many of which, however, he quotes aa 
used by the counsellors of Antiochus to urge the king 
to extirpate the nation (210. xxxiv., Eci. 1). 

6 The later tradition, by a natural exaggeration, 
made him high-priest. Comp. Herzfeld, Gesch. i. 264, 

79. 
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him with very superior forces at Beth-horon, the 
scene of the most glorious victories of the Jews in 
earlier and later times. [BETH-HORON.] Shortly af- 
terwards Antiochus Epiphanes, whose resources had 
been impoverished by the war (1 Mace. iil. 27-31) 

left the government of the Palestinian provinces to 
Lysias, while be himself undertook an expedition 
against Persia in the hope of recruiting his treasury. 
Lysias organized an expedition against Judas: but 
his army, a part of which had been separated from 
the main body to effect a surprise, was defeated by 
Judas at Emmaus with great loss (B. c. 166), after 
the Jews had kept a solemn fast at Mizpeh (1 Mace. 
iii. 46-53), and in the next year Lysias himself 

was routed at Bethsura. After this success Judas 
was able to occupy Jerusalem except t’.e “ tower” 
(1 Mace. vi. 18, 19), and he purified the Temple 
(1 Mace. iv. 36, 41-53) on the 25th of Cisleu, ex- 
actly three years after its profanation (1 Mace. i. 
59 ([DEpIcaTIoN]; Grimm, on 1 Mace. iv. 59). 
The next year was spent in wars with frontier na- 
tions (1 Macc. v.); but in spite of continued tri- 
umphs the position of Judas was still precarious. 
In B. c. 163 Lysias, with the voung king Anti- 
ochus Eupator, took Bethsura, which had been for- 
tified hy Judas as the key of the Idumsan border 
(1 Macc. iv. 61), after having defeated the patriots 
who came to its relief; and next laid siege to Jeru- 
salem. The city was on the point of surrendering, 
when the approach of Philip, who claimed the 
guardianship of the king, induced Lysias to guar- 
antee to the Jews complete liberty of religion. 
The compact thus made was soon broken, Lut 
shortly afterwards Lyxias fell into the hands of 
Demetrius, a new claimant of the throne, and was 
put to death. The accession of Demetrius brought 
with it fresh troubles to the patriot Jews. A larve 
party of their countrymen, with ALCIMUS at their 
head, gained the ear of the king, and he sent Ni- 
canor against Judas. Nicanor was defeated, first 
at Capharsalama, and again in a decisive battle at 
Adasa, near to the glorious field of Beth-horon 
(B. C. 161, on the 13th Adar; 1 Mace. vii. 49; 2 
Macc. xv. 36), where he was slain. This victery 
was the greatest of Judas’s successes, and practi- 
cally decided the question of Jewish independence, 
but it was followed by an unexpected reverse. Judas 
employed the short interval of peace which followed 
in negotiating a favorable league with the Romans. 
But in the same year, before the answer of the 
senate was returned, a new invasion under Bac- 
chides took place. The Roman alliance seems to 
have alienated many of the extreme Jewish party 
from Judas (.idr. Hhanuka, quoted by Raphall, 
Mist. of Jews, i. 325), and he was able only to 
gather a small force to meet the sudden dancer. 
Of this a large part deserted him on the eve of the 
hatila: hut the eourage of Judas was unahaken 

and he fell at Eleasa, the Jewish Thermopylz, 
fighting at desperate odds against the invaders. 
His body was recovered by his brothers, and buried 
at Modin “in the sepulchre of his fathers ’’ (B. c. 
161).¢ 





e Judas (like Mattathias) is represented in later 
times as high-priest. Even Josephus (Ant. xif. 11, § 2) 
speaks of the high-priesthood of Judas, and also sar? 
that he was elected by “the people” on the death of 
Alcimus (xii. 10, § 6). But it is evident from 1 Mace. 
ix. 18, 66, that Judas died some time before Alcimos; 
and elsewhere (Ant. xx. 10, § 8) Josephus himself fase 
that the high-priesthood was wacant for seven year 
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3. After the death of Judas the patriotic party 
weems to have been for a short time wholly dis- 
organized, and it was only by the pressure of 
unparalleled sufferings that they were driven to 
renew the conflict. For this purpose they offered 
the command to JONATHAN, surnamed Apphus 


(WADI, the wary), the youngest son of Matta- 
thias. The policy of Jonathan shows the greatness 
of the loss involved in his brother's death. He 
made no attempt to maintain himself in the open 
country, but retired to the lowlands of the Jor- 
dan (1 Mace. ix. 42), where he gained some advan- 
tave over Bacchides (B. c. 161), who made an 
attempt to hem in and destroy his whole force. 
Not long afterwards Alcimus died (B. C. 160), and 
Bacchides losing, as it appears, the active support 
of the Grecizing party, retired from Palestine. 
Meanwhile Jonathan made such use of the interval 
of rest as to excite the fears of his Jewish enemies; 
and after two years Bacchides, at their request, 
again took the field against Jonathan (B. C. 158). 
This time he seems to have been but feebly sup- 
ported, and after an unsuccessful campaign he 
accepted terms which Jonathan proposed; and 
after his departure Jonathan “ judged the people 
at Michmash’’ (1 Mace. ix. 73), and gradually 
extended his power. The claim of Alexander Balas 
to the Syrian crown gave a new importance to Jon- 
athan and his adherents. Demetrius I. empowered 
him to raise an army, @ permission which was fol- 
lowed by the evacuation of all the outposts occupied 
by the Syrians except Bethsura, but Jonathan es- 
poused the cause of Alexander, and refused the lib- 
eral offers which Demetrius made, when he heard 
that the Jews had resolved to join his rival (B. Cc. 
153). The success of Alexander led to the eleva- 
tion of Jonathan, who assumed the high-priestly 
office after the roval nomination 4 at the Feast of 
Tabernacles (1 Mace. x. 21), “the greatest and 
holiest feast (Joseph. Ant. viii. 4, § 1); and not 
long after he placed the king under fresh obliga- 
tions by the defeat of Apollonius, a general of the 
younger Demetrius (1 Macc. x.). [APOLLONIUS. ] 
On the death of Alexander, Demetrius IL., in spite 
of the reverse which he had experienced, sought to 
gain the support of the Jews (B. Cc. 145); but after 
recciving important assistance from them he failed 
to fulfill his promises, and on the appearance of 
Antiochus VI., Jonathan attached himself to his 
party, and though he fell into a position of great 
peril gained an important victory over the generals 
of Demetrius. He then strengthened his posi- 
tion by alliances with Rome and “ the Lacedsemo- 
nians’’ [SPARTANS], and gained several additional 
successes in the field (B. c. 144); but at last fell 
a victim to the treachery of Trvyphon (RB. c. 144), 
who feared that he would prove an obstacle to the 
desiyn which he had formed of usurping the crown 
after the murder of the young Antiochus (1 Macc. 
xi. 8-xii. 4). 

4. As soon as Simon,” the last remaining 
brother of the Maccabsan family, heard of the 
detention of Jonathan in Ptolemais by Tryphon, 
he placed himself at the head of the patriot party, 





afer the death of Alcimus, and that Jonathan was 
the firnt of the Asmonmwan family who held the office. 

@ It does not appear that any direct claimant to the 
high-priesthood retinained. Onias the younger, who 
inherited the claim of his father Onins, the last legit- 
imate high-priest, had retired to Exy pt. 
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who were already beginning to despond, and effec- 
tually opposed the progress of the Syrians. His 
skill in war had been proved in the lifetime of 
Judas (1 Macc. v. 17-23), and he had taken an 
active share in the campaigns of Jonathan, when 
he was intrusted with a distinct command (1 Macc. 
xi. 59). He was soon enabled to consummate the 
object for which his family had fought gloriously, 
but in vain. Tryphon, after carrying Jonathan 
about as a prisoner for some little time, put him to 
death, and then, having murdered Antiochus, seized 
the throne. On this Simon made overtures to 
Demetrius II. (8. c. 143), which were favorably 
received, and the independence of the Jews was at 
length formally recognized. The long struggle 
was now triumphantly ended, and it remained only 
to reap the fruits of victory. ‘This Simon hastened 
to do. In the next year he reduced * the tower”’ at 
Jerusalem, which up to this time had always been 
occupied by the Syrian faction; and durisg the 
remainder of his command extended and confirmed 
the power of his countrymen on all sides, in spite 
of the hostility of Antiochus Sidetes, who after 
a time abandoned the policy of Demetrius. [CEN- 
DEB.£U8.] The prudence and wisdom for which 
he was already distinguished at the time of his 
father’s death (1 Macc. ii. 65) gained for the 
Jews the active support of Rome (1 Macc. xv. 
16-21), in addition to the confirmation of earlier 
treaties. After settling the external relations of 
the new state upon a sure basis, Simon regulated 
its internal administration. He encouraged trade 
and agriculture, and secured all the blessings of 
peace (1 Macc. xiv. 4-15). But in the midst of 
succeases abroad and prosperity at home, he fell a 
victim to domestic treachery. Ptolemeus, the 
governor of Jericho, his son-in-law, aspired to 
usurp the supreme power, and having invited 
Simon and two of his sons to a banquet in his 
castle at Dok, he murdered them there (Bb. Cc. 135, 
1 Mace. xvi. 11-16). 

5. The treason of Ptolemseus failed in its object. 
JOHANNES HyRCANUS, one of the sons of Simon, 
escaped from the plot by which his life was threat- 
ened, and at once assumed the government (B. C. 
135). At first he was hard pressed by Antiochus 
Sidetes, and only able to preserve Jerusalem on 
condition of dismantling the fortifications and sub- 
mitting to a tribute, B. c. 133. The foreign and 
civil wars of the Seleucid gave him afterwards 
abundant opportunities to retrieve his losses. He 
reduced [dumsa (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 9, § 1), con- 
firmed the alliance with Rome, and at length suc- 
ceeded in destroying Samaria, the hated rival of 
Jerusalem, 8B. Cc. 109. The external splendor of his 
government was marred by the yrowth of internal 
divisions (Jos. Ant. xii. 10, §§ 5,6); but John es- 
caped the fate of all the older members of his family, 
and died in peace B. Cc. 106-5. His eldest son 
Aristobulus I., who succeeded, was the first who 
assumed the kingly title, though Simon had en- 
joyed the fullness of the kingly power. 

6. Two of the first generation of the Macca- 
beean family still remain to be mentioned. These, . 
though they did not attain to the leadership of 


b He was surnamed “Thasei” (@acci, @acais) ; 
but the meaning of the title is uncertain. Michaelis 
(Grimm, on 1 Mace. il.) thinks that it represents the 


Chaldee “ID"1F). 
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their countrymen like their brothers, shared their 
fate -— Eleazer (ELEAZAR, 8] by a noble act of 
self-devotion, John [JouN, 2], apparently the eldest 
brother, by treachery. The sacrifice of the family 
was complete, and probably history offers no parallel 
to the undaunted courage with which such a band 
dared to face death, one by one, in the maintenance 
of a holy cause. The result was worthy of the 
sacrifice. The Maccabees inspired a subject-people 
with independence; they found a few personal fol- 
lowers, and they left a nation. 

7. The great outlines of the Maccabean contest, 
which are somewhat hidden in the annals thus 
briefly epitomized, admit of being traced with fair 
distinctness, though many points must always re- 
main obscure from our ignorance of the numbers 
and distribution of the Jewish population, and of 
the general condition of the peuple at the time. 
The disputed succession to the Syrian throne (B. C. 
153) was the political turning-point of the strug- 
gle, which may thus be divided into two great 
periods. During the first period (B. c. 168-153) 
the patriots maintained their cause with varying 
success against the whole strength of Syria: during 
the second (B. Cc. 153-139), they were courted by 
rival factions, and their independence was acknowl- 
edged from time to time, thongh pledges given in 
times of danger were often broken when the danger 
was over. ‘Ihe paramount importance of Jerusalem 
is conspicuous throughout the whole war. ‘The 
loss of the Holy City reduced the patriotic party 
at once to the condition of mere guerilla bands, 
issuing from “the mountains" or “the wilder- 
ness,’ to make sudden forays on the neighboring 
towns. This was the first aspect of the war (2 
Mace. viii. 1-7; comp. 1 Macc. ii. 45); and the 
scene of the early exploits of Judas was the hill- 
country to the N. E. of Jerusalem, from which he 
drove the invading armies at the famous battle- 
fields of BETH-HURON and Emmaus (Nicopolis). 
The occupation of Jerusalem closed the first act of 
the war (R. Cc. 165); and after this Judas made 
rapid attacks on every side — in Idume#a, Ammon, 
Gilead, Galilee — but he made no permanent settle- 
ment in the countries which he ravaged. Bethsura 
was fortified as a defense of Jerusalem on the S.; 
but the authority of Judas seems to have been 
limited to the immediate neighborhood of Jeru- 
salem, though the influence of his name extended 
more widely (1 Mace. vii. 50, 4 ya *Iovda). On 
the death of Judas the patriots were reduced to as 
great distress as at their first rising; and as Bac- 
chides held the keys of the “mountains of Ephraim” 
(ix. 50) they were forced to find a refuge in the 
lowlands near Jericho, and after some slight suc- 
cesses Jonathan was allowed to settle at Michmash 
undisturbed, though the whole country remained 
absolutely under the sovereignty of Syria. So far 
it seemed that little had been gained, when the 
contest between Alexander Balas and Demetrius I. 
opened a new period (B.C. 153), Jonathan was 
empowered to raise troops: the Jewish hostages 
were restored; many of the fortresses were aban- 
doned; and apparently a definite district was as- 
signed to the government of the high-priest. The 
former unfruitful conflicts at length produced their 
full harvest. The defeat at Eleasa, like the Swiss 
St. Jacob, had shown the worth of men who could 
face all odds, and no price seemed too great to 
secure their aid. When the Jewish leaders bad 


once obtained legitimate power they proved able to 


maintain it, though their general success was 
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checkered by some reverses. The solid power of 
the national party was seen by the slight effect 
which was produced by the treacherous murder of 
Jonathan. Simon was able at unce to occupy his 
place, and carry out his plans. ‘The Syrian gar- 
rison was withdrawn from Jerusalem; Joppa was 
occupied as a seaport; and “ four governments "’ 
(réccapes vopol, xi. 57, xiii. 37) — probably the 
central parts of the old kingdom of Judah, with 
three districts taken from Samaria (x. 38, 39) — 
were subjected to the sovereign authority of the 
high-priest. 

8. The war, thus brought to a noble issue, if less 
famous is not less glorious than any of those in 
which a few brave men have successfully maintained 
the cause of freedom or religion against overpower- 
ing might., The answer of Judas to those who 
counseled retreat (1 Macc. ix. 10) was as true- 
hearted as that of Leonidas; and the exploits of 
his followers will bear favorable comparison with 
those of the Swiss, or the Dutch, or the Americans. 
It would be easy to point out parallels in Macca- 
beean history to the noblest traits of patriots and 
martyrs in other countries; but it may be enouch 
here to claim for the contest the attention which it 
rarely receives. It seems, indeed, as if the indiffer- 
ence of classical writers were perpetuated in our 
own days, though there is no struggle — not even 
the wars of Joshua or David — which is more pro- 
foundly interesting to the Christian student. For 
it is not only in their victory over external diffi- 
culties that the heroism of the Maccabees is con- 
spicuous: their real success was as much imperilled 
by internal divisions as by foreign force. They 
had to contend on the one hand against open and 
subtle attempts to introduce Greek customs, and 
on the other against an extreme Pharisaic party. 
which is Been from time to time opposing their 
counsels (1 Mace. vii. 12-18; comp. § 2, end). 
And it was from Judas and those whom he inspired 
that the old faith received its last development and 
final impress before the coming of our Lord. 

9. For that view of the Maccabrean war which 
regards it only as a civil and not as a relicious 
conflict, is essentially one-sided. If there were no 
other evidence than the book of Daniel — whatever 
opinion be held as to the date of it — that alone 
would show how deeply the noblest hopes of the 
theocracy were centred in the success of the strug- 
ale. When the feelings of the nation were thus 
again turned with fresh power to their ancient faith, 
we might expect that there would be a new creative 
epoch in the national literature; or, if the form of 
Hebrew composition was already fixed by sacred 
types, a prophet or psalmist would express the 
thoughts of the new age after the models of old 
time. Yet in part at least the leaders of Macca- 
bean times felt that they were separated by a real 
chasm from the times of the kingdom or of the 
exile. If they looked for a prophet in the future 
they acknowledged that the spirit of prophecy was 
not among them. The volume of the prophetic 
writings was completed, and, as far as appears. no 
one ventured to imitate its contents. [But the 
Hagiographa, though they were already long fixed 
as a definite collection [CANON], were not equally 
far removed from imitation. The apocalyptic vis- 
ions of Daniel [DANIEL, § 1] served as a pattern 
for the visions incorporated in the book of Fayoeh 
[Exocn, Book oF]; and it bas been commonly 
supposed that the Psulter contains compositions of 
the Maceabean date. This supposition, which is 
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at variance with the best evidence which can be 
obtained on the history of the Canon, can only be 
received upon the clearest internal @ proof; and it 
may well be questioned whether the hypothesis is 
not as much at variance with sound interpretation 
as with the history of the Canon. The extreme 
forms of the hypothesis, us that of Hitzig, who 
represents Ps. 1, 2, 44, 60, and all the last three 
books of the Psalms (Ps. 73-150) as Maccabsan 
(Grimm, 1 Macc. kind. § 9, 3), or of Just. Ols- 
hausen (quoted by Ewald, Jahré. 1853, p. 250 fF), 
who is inclined to bring the whole Psalter, with 
very few exceptions, to that date, need only be 
mentioned as indicating the kind of conjecture 
which finds currency on such a subject. ‘The real 
controversy is confined to a much narrower field; 
and the psalms which have been referred with the 
greatest show of reason to the Maccabiean age are 
Ps. 44, 60, 74, 79, 80, 83. It has been argued 
that all these speak of the dangers to which the 
house and people of God were exposed from heathen 
eneinies, at a period later than the Captivity; and 
the one ground for referring them to the time of 
the Maccabees is the general coincidence which they 
present with some features of the Greek oppression. 
But if it be admitted that the psalins in question 
are of a later date than the Captivity, it by no 
means follows that they are Maccabaan. On the 
contrary they do not contain the slightest trace of 
those internal divisions of the people which were 
the most marked features of the Maccabean strag- 
gle. The dunyers then were as much from within 
as from without: and party jealousies brought the 
divine cause to the greatest peril (Ewald, Psaalmen, 
p- 355). It is incredible that a series of Macca- 
bean psalms should contain no allusion to a system 
of enforced idolatry, or toa temporizing priesthood, 
or to a faithless multitude. And while the ob- 
scurity which hanys over the history of the Persian 
supremacy from the time of Nehemiah to the inva- 
sion of Alexander makes it impossible to fix with 
any precision a date to which the psalms can be 
referred, the one. glimpse which is given of the 
state of Jerusalem in the interval (Joseph, Aut. xi. 
7) is such as to show that they may well have 
found some sutticient vecasion in the wars and dis- 
orders which attended the decline of the Persian 
power (comp. Ewald). It may, however, be doubted 
whether the arguments fur a post-Babylonian date 
are conclusive. ‘There is nothing in the psalms 
themselves which may not apply to the circum- 
stances which attended the overthrow of the king- 
dom; and it seems incredible that the desolation 
of the ‘Temple should have given occasion to no 
hymns of pious? sorrow. 

10. The collection of the so-called Psalms of 
Solomon furnishes a strong confirmation of the 
belief that all the canonical psalms are earlier than 
the Maccabean era. This collection, which bears 
the clearest traces of unity of authorship, is, almost 





a The historical argument for the completion of the 
present collection of the Psalms before the compilation 
of Chronicles is very well given by Ewald (Jajgd. 1853, 
4, pp. 20-32). In 1 Chr. xvi. 7-35 passages occur which 
are derived froin Pa. cv., evi., xevi, of which the first 
two are among the Jatest hymns in the Paalter. 

b It must, however, be noticed that the formula of 
quotation prefixed to the words from Ps. Ixxix. in 1 
Mace. vii. 17 is not that in which Seripture is quoted 
in later books, as is commonly said. It is not wes 
yeypartat, OT Kara 7d yeypaupevoy, but cara rov Adyov 
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beyond question, a true Maccabrean work. There 
is every reason to believe (lwald, Geschichte, iv. 
343) that the book was originally composed in 
Hebrew; and it presents exactly those character. 
istics which are wanting in the other (conjectural) 
Maccabean Psalms. “ The holy ones” (of 8eco4, 


DTOM [Asstp.£ans]; of poBovpevos roy Kv- 
ptoyv) appear throughout as a distinct class, strug- 
gling ayainst hypocrites and inen-pleasers, who 
make the observance of the Law subservient to their 
own interests (Ps. Sol. iv., xiii.-xv.). The sanc- 
tuary is polluted by the abuminations of professing 
servants of God befure it is polluted by the heathen 
(Ps. Sol. i. 8, ii. 1 ff, vili. 8 Mf, xvii. 15 fh). Na 
tional unfaithfulness is the cause of national pun- 
ishment; and the end of trial is the © justification” 
of God (Pa. Sol. ii. 16. itt. 3, iv. 9, viii. 7 ff, ix.). 
On the other hand there is a holiness of works set 
up in some passages which violates the divine mean 
of Scripture (I’s. Sol. i. 2, 3, iii. 9); and, while 
the language is full of echoes of the Old Testament, 
it is impossible not to feed that it wants something 
which we find in all the canonical writings. ‘lhe 
historical allusions in the Psalms of Solomon are as 
unequivocal ag the description which they give of 
the state of the Jewish nation. An enemy “ threw 
down the strong walls"’ of Jerusalem, and “ Gen- 
tiles went up to the altar"’ (Ps. Sol. iit. 1-3; comp. 
1 Mace. i. 31). In his pride “he wrought all 
things in Jerusalem, as the Gentiles in their cities 
do tor their gods” (Vs. Sol. xvii. 16). Those 
who loved the assemblies of the saints (cuvaywyas 
édciwy) wandered (leve éxAavwryro) in deserts ”’ 
(Ws. Sol. xvii. 19; comp. 1 Mace. i. 54, ii. 28); and 
there “was no one in the midst of Jerusalem who 
did mercy and truth’’ (Ps. Sol. xvii. 17; comp. 1 
Macc. i. 38). One psalin (viii.) appears to refer to 
a somewhat later period. The people wrought 
wickedly, and God sent upon them a spirit of error. 
He brought one “ from the extremity of the earth 
(viii. 16; comp. 1 Mace. vii. 1, — © Demetrius from 
Rome"’). “ The princes of the land met him 
with joy’ (1 Mace. vii. 5-8); and he entered the 
land in safety (1 Macc. vii. 9-12, — Bacchides his 
general), ‘Sas a father in peace” (1 Mace. vii. 15). 
Then “he slew the princes and every one wise in 
counsel’ (1 Mace. vii. 16) and “poured out the 
blood of those who dwelt in Jerusalem”? (1 Mace. 
vii. 17).¢ The purport of these evils, as a retribu- 
tive and purifying judgment, leads to the most 
remarkable feature of the Psalms, the distinct ex- 
pression of Messianic hopes. In this respect they 
otter a direct contrast to the books of Maccabees (1 
Mace. xiv. 41). The sorrow and the triumph are 
seen together in their spiritual aspect, and the ex- 
pectation of ‘an anointed Lord” (ypiords Kupios, 
Ps. Sol. xvii. 36 (xviii. 8); comp. Luke ii. 11) fol- 
lows directly after the description of the impious 
assaults of Gentile enemies (L's. Sol. xvii.: comp. 
Dan. xi. 45, xii.).  “ Blessed,’’ it is said, “are they 





by éypape, which is variously altered by different au- 
thorities. 

¢ The prominence given to the slauchter of the 
Assidzeans both in 1 Macc. and in the psnlin, and the 
share which the Jews had directly in the second pol- 
lution of Jerusalem, seem to fix the events of the 
psalm to the time of Demetrius: but the close sim} 
larity (with this exception) between the invasions of 
Apollonius and Bacchides may leave some doubt as to 
the identification. (Compare 1 Macc. i. 20-38, witb 
Pa, Sol. viii. 16-24.) 
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who are born in those days, to see the good things 
which the l.ord shall do for the generation to come. 
{When men are brought] beneath the rod of cor- 
rection of an anointed Lord (07 the Lord's anointed, 
bxd pdBdov waidelas xpiorod Kuplov) in the fear 
of his God, in wisdom of spirit and of righteous- 
ness and of might’? .. . then there shall be a 
rood generation in the fear of Gud, in the days 
of mercy "’ (Ps. Sol. xviii. 6-10).¢ 
11. Elsewhere there is little which marks the 
distinguishing religious character of the era. The 
notice of the Maccabean heroes in the book of 
Daniel is much more general and brief than the 
corresponding notice of their great adversary; but 
it is not on that account less important as_ illus- 
trating the relation of the famous chapter to the 
simple history of the period which it embraces. 
Nowhere is it more evident that facts are shadowed 
forth by the prophet only in their typical bearing 
on the development of God’s kingdom. In this 
aspect the passace itself (Dan. xi. 29-35) will super- 
sede in a great measure the necessity of a detailed 
comment. “ At the time appuinted [in the spring 
of 168 B. c.] he [Antiochus Epiph.] shall return 
and come towards the south [Egypt]; but tt shall 
not be as the first time, so also the list time [though 
his first attempts shall be successful, in the end he 
shall fail]. For the ships of Chitttm [the Romans] 
shall come against him, and he shall be cast down, 
and return, and be very wroth aqainst the holy 
covenant ; and he shall du [his will]: yea he shall 
return, and have intelligence with them that for- 
seke the holy covenant (comp. Dan. viii. 24, 25). 
And forces from him [at his bidding] shall stand 
[remain in Judea as garrisons; comp. 1 Mace. i. 
33, 34]; and they shall pollute the sanctuary, the 
stronghold, and shall take away the daily [sacrifice] ; 
and they shall set up the abomination that maketh 
desolate [1 Macc. i. 45-47]. And such as do 
wickedly against (or rather such as condemn) the 
covenant shall he corrupt [to apostasy] by smooth 
words ; but the people that know their God shall be 
strong and do [exploits]. And they that under- 
stand [know God and his law] among the people, 
shall instruct many: yet they shall full by the sword 
and by flame, by cuptivity and by spoil [some] drys 
(1 Mace. i. 60-64). Now when they shall fall, 
they shall be holpen with a little help (1 Mace. i. 
28; 2 Macc. vy. 27, Judas Mace. with nine others 
-)3 and many shall cleave to them [the faith- 
ful failiwets of the Law] sith hypocrisy (dreading 
the prowess of Judas, 1 Mace. ii. 46, and yet ready 
to fall away at the first opportunity, 1 Mace. vii. 6). 
And some of them of understanding shall fall, to 
mike tritkamong them, and lo purge and to make 
them white, unto the time of the end; because [the 
end is} yet for a time appointed." From this 
point the prophet describes in detail the godless- 
ness of the great oppressor (ver. 36-39), and then 
his last fortunes and death (ver. 40-45), but says 
nothing of the triumph of the Maccabees or of the 
restoration of the Temple, which preceded the last 


a ® The Psalms of Solomon were first published in 
Greck with a Latin translation by the Jesuit La Cerda 
at the end of his Adversaria Sacra, Lugd. 1626, after- 
wards by Fabricius in his Codex Aporr. Vet. Test. i. 
917 ff. There is an English translation in the firet 
volume of Whiston’s Authentic Records (Lond. 1727). 
Hilgenfeld has recently published a critical edition of 
the text (Die Psalmen Salomo’s u. die Himmelfahrt des 
Moses, griechisch hergestellt u. erklart) jn his Zettschr. f. 
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event by some months. This omission is scarcely 
intelligible unless we regard the facts as symboliz- 
ing a higher struggle—a truth wrongly held by 
those who from early times referred verses 36-45 
only to Antichrist, the antitype of Antiochus — in 
which that recovery of the earthly temple had ne 
place. And at any rate it shows the imperfection 
of that view of the whole chapter by which it is 
regarded as a mere transcription of history. 

12. The history of the Maccabees does not con- 
tain much which illustrates in detail the religious 
or social progress of the Jews. It is obvions that 
the period must not only have intensified old be- 
liefs, but also have called out elements which were 
latent in them. One doctrine at least, that of a 
resurrection, and even of a material resurrection 
(2 Mace. xiv. 46), was brought out into the most 
distinct apprehension by suffering. “It is good to 
look for the hope from God, to be raised up again 
by Him" (xdAww dvaorhvec@a bx’ avror), was 
the substance of the martyr’s answer to his judge; 
‘““as for thee, thou shalt have no resurrection to 
life” (avdoracis els (why, 2 Mace. vii. 14; comp. 
vi. 26, xiv. 46). “Our brethren,’ says another: 
“ have fallen, having endured a short pain leading 
to everlasting life, being under the covenant of God *’ 
(2 Mace. vii. 36, wévov deyydou (wis). And as it 
was believed that an interval elapsed between death 
and judgment, the dead were supposed to be in 
some measure still capable of profiting by the inter- 
cession of the living. Thus much is certainly ex- 
pressed in the famous passage, 2 Mace. xii. 43-45, 
though the secondary notion of a purgatorial state 
is in no way implied in it. On the other hand it 
ia not very clear how far the future judyment was 
supposed to extend. If the punishment of the 
wicked heathen in another hfe had formed a definite 
article of belief, it might have been expected to be 
put forward more prominently (2 Mace. vii. 17, 
19, 85, &c.), though the passages in questiun may 
be understood of sufferings after death, and pot 
only of earthly sufferings; but for the apostate 
Jews there was a certain judgment in reserve (si. 
26). The firm faith in the righteous providence 
of God shown in the chastening of his people, as 
contrasted with his neglect of other nations, is 
another proof of the widening view of the spiritual 
world, which is characteristic of the epoch (2 Mace. 
iv. 16, 17, v. 17-20, vi. 12-16, &c.). The lessons 
of the Captivity were reduced to moral teaching; 
and in the same way the doctrine of the ministry 
of angels assumed an importance which is without 
parallel except in patriarchal times [2 Maccanrrs]. 
It was perhaps from this cause also that the Mes- 
sianic hope was limited in its range. The vivid 
perception of spiritual truths hindered the spread 
of a hope which had been cherished in a material 
form; and a pause, as it were, was made, in which 
men gained new points of sight from which to con- 
template the old proniises. 

13. The various glimpses of national life which 
can be gained during the period show on the whole 


wiss. Theol. 1868, p. 183 ff. He supposes the Psalms 
to have been written in Greek, not Hebrew, soon after 
the death of Pompey (B. c. 48);comp. Ps. Sol. ii. 3D f. 
Movers, Delitzsch, Langen and Keim agree with bin 
in referring them toa date subsequent to the capture 
of Jerusalem by Pompey (B. c. 68); on the other hand. 
Ewald, Grimm, and Dillmann (in Herzog’s Real- Encydt. 
xii. 305) assign them to the time of Antiochus __ 
anes. 
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a stead: adherence to the Mosaic Law. Probably 
the Law was never more rigorously fulfilled. The 
importance of the Antiochian persecution in fixing 
the Canou of the Old Testament has been already 
noticed. (CANON, vol. i. p. 358.) The books of 
the Law were specially sought out for destruction 
{lL Mace. i. 50, 57, iii. 48); and their distinctive 
value was in consequence proportionately increased. 
To use the words of 1 Macc., “the holy books” 
(ra BiBAla ra &yia rd ev yepaly Nudy) were felt 
to uake all other comfort superfluous (1 Mace. 
xii. 9). The strict observance of the Sabbath 
(lL Mace. ii. 32; 2 Mace. vi. 12, viti. 26, &.) and 
of the Sabbatical year (1 Macc. vi. 53), the law of 
the Nazarites (L Mace. iii. 49), and the exemptions 
from military service (1 Mace. iii. 56), the solemn 
prayer and fasting (1 Mace. tii. 47; 2 Mace. x. 25, 
&c.), carry us back to early times. The provision 
for the maimed, the aged, and the bereaved (2 Macc. 
viii. 28, 39), was in the spirit of the Law; and the 
new Feast of the Dedication was a homage to the 
old rites (2 Mace. i. 9) while it was a proof of in- 
dependent life. The interruption of the succession 
to the hizh-priesthood was the most important 
innovation which was made, and one which pre- 
pared the way for the dissolution of the state. After 
various arbitrary chances the office was left vacant 
for seven years upon ¢he death of Alcimas. The 
last descendaut of Jozadak (Onias), in whose family 
it had been for nearly four centuries, fled to Revpt, 
and established a schismatic worship; and at. last, 
when the support of the Jews became important, 
the Maccabean leader, Jonathan, of the family of 
Joarib, was elected to the dignity by the nomina- 
tion of the Syrian king (1 Mace. x. 20), whose will 
was confirmed, as it appears, by the voice of the 
people (comp. 1 Mace. xiv. 35). 

14. Little can be said of the condition of litera- 
ture and the arts which has not been already antici- 
pated. In common intercourse the Jews used the 
Aramaic dialect which was established after the 
return: this was “their own languaye*’ (2 Mace. 
vii. 8, 21, 27, xil. 37); but it is evident from the 
narrative quoted that they understood (ireek, which 
must have spread widely through the influence of 
Syrian officers. There is not, however, the slizhtest 
evidence that Greek was employed in Palestinian 
literature till a much later date. The description 
of the monument which was erected by Simon at 
Modin in memory of his family (1 Mace. xiii. 27- 
30) is the only record of the architecture of the 
time. The description is obscure, but in some 
features the structure appears to have presented a 
resemblance to the tombs of Porsena and the 
Curiatii (Plin. 7.) MN. xxxvi. 13), and perhaps to 
one still found in Idumea. An oblong basement, 
of which the two chief faces were built of polished 
white marble (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 6, § 5), supported 
‘+ geven pyramids in a line ranged one against an- 
other,” equal in number to the members of the 
Maccabwan family, including Simon himself. To 
these he added * other works of art (unyavfjuara), 
placing round (on the two chief faces?) great 
columns (Josephus adds, each of a single block), 
bearing trophies of arms, and sculptured. ships, 
which might be visible from the sea below.” The 
language of 1 Macc. and Josephus implies that 
these columns were placed upon the basement, 
otherwise it might be supposed that the columns 
rose only to the height of the basement, supporting 
the trophies on the same level as the pyrunids. So 
much at least is evident, that the characteristics 
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of this work —and probably of later Jewish arch- 
itecture generally — bore closer attinity to the styles 
ofgAsia Minor and Greece than of Egypt or the 
East, a result which would follow equally from the 
Syrian dominion and the commerce which Simon 
opened by the Mediterranean (1 Mace. xiv. 5). 

15. The only recognized relics of the time are 
the coins which bear the name of “ Simon,” or 
“Simon Prince (Nast) of Israel”? in Samaritan 
letters. The privilege of a national coinage was 
granted to Simon by Antiochus VIL. Sidetes (1 
Macc. xv. 6, xéuua Yiov vduioua TH xdpa); 
and nuinerous exaniples occur which have the dates 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years of the 
liberation of Jerusalem (Israel, Zion); and it is a 
remarkable confirmation of their genuineness, that 
in the first year the name Zion does not occur, as 
the citadel was not recovered till the second year 
of Simon's supremacy, while after the second year 
Zion alone is found (Bayer, de Nummis, 171). The 
privilere was first definitely accorded to Simon in 
B. C. 140, while the first year of Simon was B. c. 
143 (1 Mace. xiii. 42); but this discrepancy causes 
little difticulty, as it is not unlikely that the con- 
cession of Antiochus was made in favor of a practice 
already existing. No date is given later than the 
fourth year, but coins of Simon occur without a 
date, which may belong to the four last years of 
his life. The emblems which the coins bear have 
venerally a connection with Jewish history —a 
vine-leaf, a cluster of grapes, a vase (of manna?), 
atritid flowering rod, a palm branch surrounded 
by a wreath of laurel, a lyre (1 Mace. xiii. 51), a 
bundle uf branches symbolic of the feast of taber- 
nacles. “The coins issued in the last war of inde- 
pendence by Bar-cochba repeat many of these 
emblems, and there is considerable difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the two series. The authenticity of ali 
the Maccabean cuins was impugned by Tychser 
(Die Unachthet d. pid. Manzen . . . bewiesen 
... QO. G. Tychsen, 1779), but on insufficient 
grounds. He was answered by Bayer, whose ad- 
mirable essays (De Nuamis Hebr. Samaritanis, 
Val. Ed. 1781; Verlicue . . . 1790) give the 
most complete account of the coins, though he 
reckons some apparently later types as Maccabeean. 
Eckhel (Doctr, Wann, iii. p. 455 ff.) has given a 
good account of the controversy, and an accurate 
description of the chief types of the coins. Comp. 
De Saulcy, Numism. Juduigue ; Ewald, Geach. vii. 
366, 476. [Money.] 

The authorities for the Maceabeean history have 
been given already. Of modern works, that of 
Ewald is by far the best. Herzfeld has collected 
mass of details, chiefly from late sources, which are 
interesting and sumetimes valuable; but the student 
of the period cannot but feel how ditlicult it is to 
realize it asa whole. Indeed, it seems that the 
instinct was true which named it from one chief 
hero. In this last stage of the history of Israel, as 
in the first, all life came from the leader; and it is 
the greatest glory of the Maccabees that while they 
found at first all turn upon their personal fortunes, 
they left a nation strong enough to preserve an in- 
dependent faith till the typical kinzdom gave place 
to a universal Church. B. OF. OW. 


MACCABEES, BOOKS OF (MakxaBalw» 
a’ p’ etc.). Four books which bear the coniunon title 
of ** Maccabees’ are fornnd in some MSs. of the 
LXX. Two of these were included in the early 
current Latin versions of the Bible, and thence 
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passed into the Vulyate. As forming part of the 
Vulgate they were received as canonical by the 
Council of Trent, and retained among the apocrypha 
by the refurmed churches. The two other books 
obtained no such wide circulation, and have only a 
secondary connection with the Maccabean history. 
But all the books, though they ditter most widely 
in character and date and worth, possess points of 
interest which tnake them a fruitful field for study. 
If the historic order were observed, the so-called 
third book would come first, the fourth would be 
an appendix to the second, which would retain its 
place, and the firat would come laat; but it will be 
more convenient to examine the books in the order 
in which they are found in the MSS., which was 
probably decided by some vague tradition of their 
relative antiquity. 

The controversy as to the mutual relations and 
historic worth of the first two books of Maccabees 
has given rise to much very ingenious and partial 
criticism. ‘The subject was very nearly exhausted 
by a series of essavs published in the last century, 
which contain in the midst of much unfair reason- 
ing the substance of what has been written since. 
The discussion was occasioned by E. Frolich's An- 
nals of Syria (Annales... . Syrie... .numis 
reteribus illustrati. Vindob. 1744). In this great 
work the author, a Jesuit, had claimed paramount 
authority for the books of Maccabees. ‘This claim 
was denied by Fk. F. Wernsdorf in his) Prolusio 
de fontibus historia Syvie in Libris Mace. (Lips. 
1746). Frolich replied to this essay in another, 
De jfontibus hist. Syria in Libris Macc. prolusto 
2. 6) Mm examen vocata (Vindob. 1746); and then 
. the argument fell into other hands. Wernsdorf’s 
brother (Gli. Wernsdorf) undertook to support his 
cause, which he did in a Commentatio historico- 
critica. de fide Librorum Macc. (Wratisl. 1747); 
and nothing has been written on the same side 
which can be compared with his work. By the 
vigor and freedom of his style, by his surprising 
erudition and unwavering confidence — almost 
worthy of Bentley — be carries his reader often 
bevond the bounds of true criticisin, and it is only 
after reflection that the littleness and sophistry of 
many of his arguinents are apparent. But in spite 
of the injustice and arrogance of the book, it con- 
tains very much which is of the greatest value, and 
no abstract can give an adequate notion of its 
power. The reply to Wernsdorf was published 
anonymously by another Jesuit: Auctoritas utrt- 
usque Libre Mace. canenico-historica adserta 
wee @ quodam Soc. Jesu sacerdote (Vindob. 
1749). The authorship of this was fixed upon J. 
Khell (Welte, Hind. p. 23, note) ; and while, in many 
points Khell is unequal to his adversary, his book 
contains some very useful collections for the history 
of the canon. In more recent times, F. X. Patri- 
tius (another Jesuit) has made a fresh attempt to 
establish the complete harmony of the books, and, 
on the whole, his essay (Ve Consensu ulriusque 
Libri Macc. Roma, 1856), though far from satis- 
factory, is the niost able defense of the books which 
has been published. 

I. Tut First Book or MAccCABEEs. — 1. 
The first book of Maccabees contains a history of 
the patriotic struggle, from the first resistance of 
Mattathias to the settled sovereignty and death of 
Simon, a period of thirty-three years (B. c. 168- 
135). The opening chapter gives a short summary 
of the conquests of Alexander the Great as laving 
the foundations of the Greek empire in the Last, 
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and describes at greater length the oppressicn of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, culminating in his desperate 
attempt to extirpate Judaism. The preat sulject 
of the book begins with the enumeration of the 
Maccabean family (ii. 1-5), which is followed by 
an account of the part which the aged Mattathias 
took in rousing and guiding the spint of his eoun- 
trymen (ii. 6-70). The remainder of the narrative 
is occupied with the exploits of his five sora, three 
of whom in succession carried on with varying fur- 
tune the work which he bean. till it reached its 
triumphant issue. Each of the three divisions, 
into which the main portion of the book thus uat- 
urally falls, is stamped with an individual character 
derived from its special hero. First Judas, by a 
series of brilliant successes, and scarcely less noble 
reverses, fullv roused his countrymen to their work, 
and then fell at a Jewish Thermopvl» (iit. 1-ix. 
22, B. C. 167-161). Next Jonathan confirmed by 
policy the advantages which his brother had gained 
by chivalrous daring, and fell not in open field, but 
by the treachery of a usurper (ix. 23-xii. 53; B.C. 
161-143). Last of all Simon, by wisdom and 
vigor, gave shape and order to the new state, and 
was formally installed in the princely otfice. He 
also fell, but by domestic and not by foreign trea- 
son; and his son succeeded to his power (xiii.-1vi. 
B. C. 143, 135). The history, in this aspect, pre- 
sents a kind of epic unity. The passing allusion to 
the achievements of after-times (xvi. 23, 24) relieves 
the impression caused by the murder of Simon. 
But at his death the victory was alrealy won — 
the life of Judaism had mastered the tyranny of 
Greece. 

2. While the grandeur and unity of the subject 
invests the book with almost an epic beauty, it 
never loses the character of history. The earlier 
part of the narrative, including the exploits of 
Judas, is cast in a more poetic mould than any 
other part, except the brief eulogy of Simon ‘xiv. 
4-15); but when the style is most poetical (i. 57- 
40, ii. 7-13, 49-68, iii. 3-9, 18-22, iv. 8-11, 30 
33, 38, vi. 10-13, vii. 37, 38, 41, 42)— and this 
poetical form is chietly observable im the speeches 
— it seems to be true in spirit. The great marxs 
of trustworthiness are everywhere conspicucns 
Victory and failure and despondency are, on the 
whole, chronicled with the same candor. There 
is no attempt to bring into open display the work- 
ing of Providence. In speaking of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (i. 10 ff.) the writer betrays nu umjust 
violence, while he marks in one expressive phrase 
(i. 10, Si¢a auaptwrds) the character of the Syrian 
type of Antichrist (cf. Is. xi. 10; Dan. xi. 56); 
and if no mention is made of the reckless proflizacs 
of Alexander Balas, it must he remembered that 
his relations to the Jews were honorable and lil-ersl, 
and these alone fall within the scope of the histers. 
So far as the circumstances admit, the general ac- 
curacy of the book is established by the evidence of 
other authorities; but for a considerable period it 
is the single source of our information. And, in- 
deed, it has little need of external testimony to its 
worth. Its whole character bears adequate witness 
to its essential truthfulness; and Luther — ne ser- 
vile judge — expressed himself as not disinclined. 
on internal grounds, to see it “reckoned among the 
hooks of Holy Scripture” (“ Diess Buch .... 
fast eine gleiche Weise hiilt mit Reden und Worten 
wie andere heilige Biicher und nicht unwuriig 
gewest wiire, hineinzurechnen, weil es cin sehr 
nuthig und niitzlich Buch ist zu verstehen deo 
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Propheten Daniel im 11 Kapitel.""| Werke, von 
Walch, xiv. 94, ap. Grimm, p. xxii.). 

3. There are, however, some points in which the 
writer appears to have been imperfectly informed, 
especially in the history of foreign nations; and 
some, again, in which he has been supposed to have 
macnified the ditficulties and successes of his coun- 
“trymen. Of the former class of objections two, 
which turn upon the description given of the founda- 
tion of the Greek kingdoms of the East (1 Mace. i. 
6-9), and of the power of Rome (viii. 1-16) deserve 
notice from their intrinsic interest. Atter giving 
@ rapid sur imary of the exploits of Alexander — 
the reading and interpretation of ver. 1 are too 
uncertain to allow of objections based upon the 
common text —the writer states that the king, 
conscious of approaching death, “ divided his king- 
dom among his servants who had been brought up 
with him from his youth’ (1 Mace. i. 6, Scecrer 
avrois thy BactArelay avrov, Ets (wrros avrov), 
-... “and after his death they all put on 
erowns."’ Various rumors, it is known (Curt. x. 
10), prevailed about a will of Alexander, which 
decided the distribution of the provinces of his 
kingdom, but this narrative is evidently a different 
and independent tradition. I¢ may rest upon some 
former indication of the king's wishes, but in the 
absence of all corroborative evidence it can scarcely 
be accepted as a historic fact (Patritius, De Cons. 
Mace. pref. viii.), though it is a remarkable proof of 
the desire which men felt to attribute the constitu- 
tion of the Greek power to the immediate counsels 
of its great founder. In this instance the author 
bas probably accepted without inquiry the opinion 
of his countrymen; in the other it is distinetly said 
that the account of the greatness of Rome was 
brought to Judas by common report (1 Mace. viii. 
1, 2, fovoey ... - Sirryfhoarvro). ‘The state- 
ments made give a lively i impression of the popular 
estimate of the conquerors of the West, whose char- 
acter and victories are described chiefly with open or 
covert allusion to the Greek powers. The subjuya- 
tion of the Galatians, who were the terror of the 
neivshboring people (Liv. xxxviii. 37), and the con- 
quest of Spain, the Tarshish (comp. ver. 3) of 
Pheenician merchants, are noticed, as would be 
natural from the immediate interest of the events; 
but the wars with Carthage are wholly omitted 
(Josephus adds these in his narrative, And. xii. 10, 
§ 6). The errors in detail—as the capture of 
Antiochus the Great by the Romans (ver. 7), the 
numbers of his armament (ver. 6), the constitution 
of the Roman Senate (ver. 15), the one supreme 
yearly officer at Rome (ver. 16; comp. xv. 16) — 
are only such as might be expected in oral accounts: 
and the endurance (ver. 4, paxpoduula), the good 
faith (ver. 12), and the simplicity of the republic 
(ver. 14, od éwéBeTo od8els avTay 8iddnua Kal 
ov mwepteBdAovro wopdupay Gore adpuvOnvar ev 
air, contrast i. 9), were features likely to arrest 
the attention of Orientals. The very imperfection 
of the writer's knowledve —for it seems likely 
(ver. 11) that he remodels the rumors tw suit his 
own time — is instructive, as affording a glimpse of 
the extent and manner in which fame spread the 
reputation of the Romana in the scene of their 
future conquests. Nor are the mistakes as to the 
condition of foreign states calculated to weaken the 
testimony of the book to national history. They 
are perfectly consistent with good faith in the nar- 
rator; and even if there are inaccuracies in record- 
ing the relative numbers of the Jewish and Syrian 
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forces (xi. 45-47, vii. 46), these need cause little 
surprise, and may in some devree be due to errors 
of transcription.¢ 

4. Much has been written as to the sources from 
which the narrative was derived, but there does nut 
seem to be evidence sutticient to indicate them with 
any certainty. In one passave (ix. 22) the author 
implies that written accounts of some of the actions 
of Judas were in existence (ra wepiocd . . . . or 
xareypdon); and the poetical character of the 
first section of the book, due in a great measure to 
the introduction of speeches, was probably bor- 
rowed from the writings on which that part was 
based. It appears, again, to be a reasonable con- 
clusion from the mention of the official records of 
the life of Hyrcanus (xvi. 24, ratra yéyparras 
ém) BiBAly iyepav govienwouvae avrod), that 
similar records existed at least fur the seein’ 
hood of Simon. There is nothing certainly to 
indicate that the writer designed to fill up any gap 
in the history; and the notice of the change of 
reckoning which attended the elevation of Simon 
(xili. 42) seems to sugyest the existence of some 
kind of public register. ‘The constant appeal to 
vtlicial documents is a further proof both of the 
preservation of public recurds and of the sense 
entertained of their iinportancve. Many documents 
are inserted in the text of the history, but even 
when they are described as “ copies” (ayri-ypaga), 
it is questionable whether the writer designed to 
give more than the substance of the originals. 
Some bear clear marks of authenticity (viii. 22-28, 
xii. 6-18), while others are open to grave difticul- 
ties and suspicion; but it is wurthy of notice that 
the letters of the Syrian kings generally appear tc 
be genuine (x. 18-20), 25-45, xi. 30-37. xiii. 36-40, 
xv 2-9). What had been said will show the 
extent to which the writer may have used written 
authorities, but while the memory of the events 
was still recent it is not possible that he should 
have confined himself to them. If he was not 
himself engaged in the war of independence, he 
must have been familiar with those who were, and 
their information would supplement and connect 
the narratives which were already current, and 
which were probably confined to isolated passages 
in the histurv. But whatever were the sources of 
different parts of the book, and in whatever way 
written, oral, and personal information was com- 
bined in its structure, the writer made the materials 
which he used truly his own; and the minute 
exactness of the yeocraphical details carries the 
conviction that the whole finally rests upon the 
evidence of eye-witnesses. 

5. The language of the book does not present 
any striking peculiarities. Both in diction and 
structure it is generally simple and unafiected, with 
a marked and yet not harsh Hebraistic character. 
The number of peculiar words is not very con- 
siderable, especially when compared with those 
in 2 Mace. Some of these are late forms, as: 
Yoyéw (Poyl(w), xi. 5, 11; eouSévwors, i. 39; 
dxAodor7 éw, Xiv. 32; domidionn, iv. 57: SecAdouas 
iv. 8, 21, xvi. 6; 8unpa, viii. 7, ix. 53, &c.; 
apaipeua, XV. 5: reAwvetcOas, xiii. 39; etouord- 
(ecOa:, x. 70; or compounds, such a3 drocKxopxl Cay, 
xi. 55; emiovotpépw, xiv. 44; SeiAdWuyos, Viii- 
15, xvi. 5; @ovoxrovia, i. 24. Other words are 


a@ The relation of the history of Josephus to that o, 
1 Macc. is carefully discussed by Grimm, Exeg. 
Handb. Eint. § 9 (5). 
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used in new or strange senses, as G3pivw, viii. 14; 
wapdoraois, XV. 82; SiagroAh, viii. 7. Some 
phrases clearly express a Semitic idiom (ii. 48 
Sovva: xepas TH auapr. vi. 23, x. 62, xii. 23), and 
the influence of the LXX. ia continually per- 
ceptible (¢. g. i. 54, ii. 68, vii. 17, ix. 23, xiv. 9); 
but in the main (comp. § 6) the Hebraisms which 
exist are such as might have been naturalized in 
the Hebrew-Greek of Palestine. Josephus un- 
doubtedly made use of the Greek text (Ant. xii. 5 
ff.); and apart from external evidence, this might 
have been supposed to be the original. But, 


6. The testimony of antiquity leaves no doubt 
but that the book was first written in Hebrew. 
Origen, in his famous catalogue of the books of 
Scripture (ap. Euseb. /. £. vi. 25}, after enumer- 
ating the contents of the O. T. according to the 
Hebrew canon, adds: * But without (¢. e. excluded 
from the number of ) these is the Maccabwean_ his- 
tory (ra MaxxaBainxd), which is entitled Sarbeth 
Sabanaiel.’ @ In giving the names of the books 
of the O. T. he had subjoined the Hebrew to the 
Greek title in exactly the same manner, and there 
can be therefore no question but that he was ac- 
quainted with a Hebrew original for the Afacca- 
baica, as for the other books. The term Afacca- 
buica is, however, somewhat vague, though the 
analogy of the other parts of the list requires that 
it should be limited to one book; but the state 
ment of Jerome is quite explicit: “The first book 
of Maccahees,”* he says, “1 found in Hebrew: the 
secomd is Greek, as can be shown in fact from its 
style alone? (rol. Gal. ad Libr. Rey.) Ad- 
mitting the evidence of these two fathers, who 
were alove able to speak with authority on a sub- 
ject of Hebrew literature during the first four cen- 
turies, the fact of the Hebrew original of the book 
may be supported by several internal arguments 
Which would be in themselves insufficient to estab- 
lish it.. Some of the Hebraisms are such as sug- 
yest rather the immediate influence of a Hebrew 
text than the free adoption of a Hebrew idiom 
(i. 4, éyévovro eis pdpov; 16, HromuacOn h Bac-; 
29, 360 Urn juepwv; 36, eis didBodrOov movnpév; 
83, ev wav7l pny) nal pnpl, etc.; ii. 57, in. 9, 
aroAAuuevous ; iv. 2, v. 37, pera 7a phpata 
ravra, ete.), and difficulties in the Greek text are 
removed by a recurrence to the words which may 
Le supposed to have been used in the original (i. 28, 


éxt robs Karoixovytas for TMawry; i. 36, ii. 
8, iv. 19, xvi. 3). A question, however, might be 
raised whether the bovk was written in Biblical 
Hebrew, or in the later Aramaic (Chaldee); but it 
seems almost certain that the writer took the 
canonical histories as his model; and the use of 
the original text of Scripture by the learned class 
would preserve the Hebrew as a literary language 
when it had ceased to be the language of common 
life. But it is by no means unlikely (Grimm, 
Eceg. Hundb. § 4) that the Hebrew was corrupted 
by later idioms, as in the most recent books of the 


& SapBhnO XaBavaier. This is undoubtedly the true 
reading without the 3. All the explanations of the 
word with which I am acquainted start from the false 
reading — Zapfave —*' The rod of the renegades’? 


( NYIAND, Herzfeld), ' The sceptre of the prince 
of the sons of God” (“3 “IW, Ewald), “ The his- 
tory of the princes (f the sons of God” (“IQ SW); 
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O. T. It seems almost incredible that any one 
should have imagined that the worthless Megiltth 
Antiochus, of which Burtolocci’s Latin translation 
is printed by Fabricius (Cod. Pseud. V. T. i 
1165-74), was the Hebrew original of which 
Origen and Jerome spoke.o ‘This traet, which 
occurs in some of the Jewish services for the Feast 
cf Dedication (Fabricius, /. c.), is a perfectly un- 
historical narrative of some of the incidents of the 
Maccabean War, in which John the bhigh-priest, 
and not Judas, plays by far the most conspicuous 
part. The order of events is soentirely disrecarded 
in it that, after the death of Judas, Mattathias is 
represented as leading his other sons to the deci- 
sive victory which precedes the purification of the 
Temple. 

7. The whole structure of 1 Macc. points to 
Palestine as the place of its composition. This fact 
itself is a strong proof for a Hebrew original, for 
there is no trace of a Greek Palestinian literature 
during the Hasmonran dynasty, though the wide 
use of the LX X. towards the close of the period, 
prepared the way for the apostolic writings. But 
though the country of the writer can be thus fixed 
with certainty, there is considerable doubt as to his 
date. At the close of the book be mentions, in 
general terms, the acts of Johannes Hyrcanus as 
written “in the chronicles of his priesthood from 
the time that he was made high-priest after his 
father’ (xvi. 23, 24). From this it has been con- 
cluded that he must have written after the death 
of Hyrceanus, B. c. 106; and the note in xiii. 30 
(€ws 77S tuépas TavuTns) implies the lapse of a 
considerable time since the accession of Simon (B. C. 
143). On the other hand, the omission of all men- 
tion of the close of the government of Il\reanus, 
when the note of its commencement is yiven, nay 
be urged as an argument for placing the buok late 
in his long reign, but before his-death. It cannot 
certainly have been composed long after his death; 
for it would have been almost impossille to write 
a history so full of simple faith and joyous triumph 
in the midst of the troubles which, early in the 
succeeding reign, threatened too distinctly the 
coming dissolution of the state. Combining these 
two limits, we may place the date of the original 
book between B. c. 120-100. The date and person 
of the Greek translator are wholly undetermined; 
but it is unlikely that such a book would remain 
long unknown or untranslated at Alexandria. 

8. In a religious aspect the book is wore remark- 
able negatively than positively. The historical in- 
stinct of the writer confines him to the bare recital 
of facts, and were it not for the words of others 
which he records, it might seem that the true theo- 
cratic aspect of national life had been lost. Not 
only does he relate no miracle, such as oceur in 
2 Macc., but he does not even refer the triumphant 
succeases of the Jews to divine interposition.< It 
is a characteristic of the same kind that he passea 
over without any clear notice the Messianic hopes, 
which, as appears from the Psalms of Solomon and 





and I cannot propose any satisfactory transcription of 
the true reading. 

b The book is found not only in Hebrew, but also 
in Chaldee (Fabricius, Cod. Pacud. V. T. i. 441 nove). 

c The passage xi. 71, 72, may seem to contradict this 
assertion ; but though some writers, even from early 
times, have regarded the event as miraculous, the tane 
of the writer seems only to be that of one describing 
a noble act of successful valor. 
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the Book of Enoch, were raised to the highest pitch 
by the successful struggle for independence. Yet 
he preserves faint traces of the national belief. He 
mentions the time from which “a prophet was not 
seen among them’ (1 Macc. ix. 27, obx S07 
xpopfrns) as a marked epoch; and twice he an- 
ticipates the future coming of a prophet as of one 
who should make a direct revelation of the will of 
God to his people (iv. 46, uéyp: rod waparyernOij- 
vat Rpopnrny Tov awoxpiOnvat wep) avrmy), and 
supersede the temporary arrangements of a merely 
civil dynasty (xiv. 41, tov elvas Ziuwva jryoupevoy 
kal apxiepéa eis Toy aiava @ws Tov dvaornvas 
mpophrny miordy). But the hope or belief occu- 
pies no prominent place in the book; and, like the 
book of Esther, its greatest merit is, that it is 
throughout inspired by the faith to which it gives 
no definite expression, and shows, in deed rather 
than in word, both the action of Providence and 
a sustaining trust in his power. 

9. The book does not seem to have been much 
used in early times. It offered far less for rhetor- 
ical purposes than the second book; and the history 
itself lay beyond the ordinary limits of Cliristian 
study. Tertullian alludes generally to the conduct 
of the Maccabzean war (ade, Jud, 4). Clement of 
Alexandria speaks of «the book of the Maccabmean 
history" (7d [B:BAlov] trav MaxkaBaixay, Strum. 
i. § 123), as elsewhere (Strum. vy. § 98) of “ the 
epitome "' (9 Tay MaxxaBaixey érirouh). Euse- 
bius assumes an acquaintance with the two bouks 
(Prep. bv. viii. 9, 9 Seurépa Trav MaxxaBalwy): 
and scanty notices of the first book, but more of 
the second, occur in later writers. 

10. The books of Maccabees were not included 
by Jerome in his translation of the Bible. « The 
first book,’’ he says, ‘I found in Hebrew "? (Pro. 
Gul. in Reg.), but he takes no notice of the Latin 
version, and certainly did not revise it. ‘The ver- 
sion of the two books which has been incorpo- 
rated in the Rumish Vulyate was consequently de- 
rived from the old Latin, current before Jerome's 
time. This version was obviously made from the 
Greek, and in the main follows it closely. Besides 
the common text, Sabatier has published a version 
of a considerable part of the first book (ch. i.-xiv. 
1) from a very ancient Paris MS. (S. Germ. 15) 
(annorum saltem nongentorum, in 1751), which 
exhibits an earlier form of the text. Grimm, 
strangely misquoting Sabatier (Axceg. MMandb. 
§ 10), inverts the relation of the two versions; 
but a comparison of the two, even for a few verses, 
can leave no doubt but that the St. Germain MS. 
represents the most ancient text, following the 
Greek words and idioms with a slavish fidelity 
(Sabatier, p. 1014,  Quemadinodum autem etiam- 
num inveniri posaunt MSS. codices qui Psalinos 
ante omnein Hieronymi correctionem exhibeant, 
ita pariter inventus est a nobis cudex qui libri 
primi Machabeorum partem continet majorem, 
minime quidem correctam, sed qualis olim in non- 
nullis MSS. antiquis reperiebatur "’). Mai (Spiced. 
Rom. ix. App. 60) has published a fragment of 
another Latin translation (ch. ii. 49-64), which 
differs widely from both texts. The Syriac version 
given in the Polyglotts is, like the Latin, a close 
rendering of the (rreek. From the renderiny of 
the proper names, it has been supposed that the 
translator lived while the Semitie forms were still 
current (Grimm, /ind. § 10); but the arguments 
which have been urged to show that the Syriac 
was derived directly from the Hebrew original are 
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of no weight against the overwhelming proof of the 
influence of the Greek text. 

11. Of the early commentators on the first two 
books of Maccabees, the most important are Drusiur 
und Grotius, whose notea are reprinted in the 
Critict Saucri. The annotations of Calmet (Com- 
mentaire literal, ete., Paris, 1724) and Michaelis 
( Cebersetgung der 1 Macc. B.'s mit Anmerk. 
Leipz. 1778), are of permanent interest; but for 
practical use the manual of Grimm (Kurzye/asstes 
exey. Handb, zu den Apokryphen, ete., Leipz. 1853 
-d7) supplies everything which the student can re- 
quire. 

Tut Stconp Book or MaccaBers. — 1. 
The history of the Second Book of the Maccabees 
begins some years earlier than that of the First 
Book, and closes with the victory of Judas Macca- 
beeus over Nicanor. It thus embraces a period of 
twenty years, frum B. Cc. 180(?) to B. c.161. For 
the few events noticed during the earlier years, it is 
the chief authority; during the remainder of the 
time the narrative goes over the same yround as 
1 Macc., but with very considerable ditterences. 
The first two chapters are taken up by two letters 
supposed to be addressed by the Palestinian to the 
Alexandrine Jews, and by a sketch of the author's 
plan, which proceeds without any perceptible break 
from the close of the secund letter. ‘The main nar- 
rative occupies the remainder of the book. This 
presents several natural divisions, which appear to 
coincide with the * five books "' of Jason on which 
it was based. The first (c. iii.) contains the history 
of Heliodurus, as illustrating the fortunes of the 
Temple befure the schism and apostasy of part of 
the nation (cir. B. C. 180). The second (iv.—vii.) 
gives varied details of the beginning and course of 
the great persecution —the murder of Onias, the 
crimes of Menelaus, the martyrdom of Eleazar, and 
of the mother with her seven sons (B. C. 175-167). 
The third (viii.-x. 9) follows the fortunes of Judas 
to the triumphant restoration of the Temple service 
(B. C. 166, 165). The fourth (x. 10—xiii.) includes 
the reign of Antiochus Eupator (B. c. 164-162). 
The fitth (xiv., xv.) records the treachery of Alci- 
mus, the mission of Nicanor, and the crowning 
success of Judas (B. C. 162, 161). Each of these 
divisions is closed by a phrase which seems to mark 
the end of a delinite subject (iii. 40, vii. 42, x. 9, 
xill. 20, xv. 37); and they correspond in fact with 
distinct stages in the national strugyle. 

2. The relation of the letters with which the 
book opens to the substance of the book is ex- 
tremely obscure. The first (i. 1-9) is a solemn 
invitation to the Egyptian Jews to celebrate “the 
feast of tabernacles in the month Casleu"’ (i. e. 
the Feast of the Dedication, i. 9), as before they 
had sympathized with their brethren in Judiea.in 
‘the extremity of their trouble"’ (i. 7). The see- 
ond (i. 10-ii. 18, according to the received division), 
which bears a formal salutation from “ the council 
and Judas "’ to “ Aristobulus .. . and the Jews 
in Eyvvpt,” is a strange. rambling collection of 
legendary stories of the death of “Antiochus,” of the 
preservation of the sacred fire and its recovery by 
Nehemiah, of the hiding of the vessels of the sanc- 
tuary by Jeremiah, ending — if indeed the letter can 
be said to have any end — with the same exhortation 
to observe the Feast of Dedication (ii. 10-18). For 
it is impossible to point out any Lreak in the con- 
struction or stvle after ver. 19, so that the writer 
passes insensibly from the epistolary form in ver. 16 
to that of the epitomator in ver. 2U (S0n@). For this 
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reagon some critics, both in ancient and modern times 
(Wernsdorf, § 35, 123), bave considered that the 
whole book is intended to be included in the letter.2 
It seems more natural to suppose that the author 
found the letters already in existence when he un- 
dertook to abridge the work of Jason, and attached 
his own introduction to the second letter for the 
convenience of transition, without considering that 
this would necessarily make the whole appear to be 
a letter. ‘The letters themselves can lay no claims 
to authenticity. It is possible that they may rest 
upon some real correspondence between Jerusalem 
and Alexandria; but the extravagance of the fables 
which they contain makes it impossible to accept 
them in their present form as the work of the 
Jewish Council. ‘Though it may readily be ad- 
mitted that the fabulousness of the contents of 
a letter is no absolute proof of its spuriousness, 
yet on the other hand the stories may be (as in 
this case) so entirely unworthy of what we know 
of the position of the alleged writers, as to betray 
the work of an impostor or an interpolator. Some 
have supposed that the original language of one ® 
or of both the letters was Hebrew, but this can- 
not be made out by any conclusive arguments. 
On the other hand there is no ground at all for 
believing that they were made up. by the author of 
the book. 

8. The writer himself distinctly indicates the 
source of his narrative — “the five books of Jason 
of Cyrene '’ (ii. 23), of which he designed to furnish 
a short and agreeable epitome for the benefit of 
those who would be deterred from studying the 
larger work. [JASON.] His own labor, which he 
describes in strong terms (ii. 26, 7; comp. xv. 38, 
39), was entirely confined to condensation and 
selection; all investigation of detail he declares to 
be the peculiar duty of the original historian. It 
is of course impossible to determine how far the 
coloring of the events is due to Jason, but “ the 
Divine manifestations” in behalf of the Jews are 
enumerated among the subjects of which he treated ; 
and no sufficient reasons have been alleged to show 
that the writer either followed any other authority 
in his later chapters, or altered the general char- 
acter of the history which he epitomized. Of 
Jason himself nothing more is known than may be 
gleaned from this mention of him. It has been 
conjectured (Herzfeld, Gesch. d. Wolkes 181. i. 455) 
that he was the same as the son of leazer (1 Macc. 
viii. 17), who was sent by Judas as envoy to Kome 
after the defeat of Nicanor; and the circumstance 
of this mission has been used to explain the limit 
to which he extended his history, as being that 
which coincided with the extent of his personal ob- 
servation. ‘There are certainly many details in the 
book which show a cluse and accurate knowledge 
(iv. 21, 29 ff, villi. 1 ffi, ix. 29, x. 12, 13. xiv. 1), 
and the errors in the order of events may be due 
wholly, or in part, to the epitomator. ‘The ques- 
tionable interpretation of facts in 2 Macc. is no 
objection to the truth of the facts themselves; and 
when due allowance is made for the overwrought 
rendering of many scenes, and for the obvious etturt 
of the writer to discover evervwhere signs of provi- 
dential interference, the historic worth of the book 
appears to be considerably greater than it is ‘com- 
monly esteemed to be. Though Herzfeld's con- 
jecture may be untenable, the original work of 


@ The subscription in Cod. Alex. is 'lovéa rou Max- 
cafaiou npafewy emiatoAy. 
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Jason probably extended no farther than the epit- 
ome, for the description of its contents (2 Maec. 
ii. 19-22) does not carry us beyond the close of 
2 Mace. The “brethren’’ of Judas, whose exploits 
he related, were already distinguished during the 
lifetime of “the Maccabee " (1 Mace. v. 17 ff, 24 if, 
vi. 43-46; 2 Macc. viii. 22-29). 

4. The district of Cyrene was most closely united 
with that of Alexandria. In both, the predom- 
inance of Greek literature and the Greek language 
was absolute. The work of Jason — like the poems 
of Callimachus — must therefore have been com- 
posed in Greek; and the style of the epitome, as 
Jerome remarked, proves beyond doubt that the 
Greek text is the original (Prol. Gal. « Secundus 
[Machabeorum] Grecus est; quod ex ipsa quoque 
gpdoe: probari potest ’’). It is scarcely less cer- 
tain that 2 Macc. was compiled at Alexandria. 
The characteristics of the style and languaye are 
essentially Alexandrine; and though the Alexan- 
drine style may have prevailed in Cyrenaica, the 
form of the allusion to Jason shows clearly that 
the compiler was not his fellow-couutrvman. But 
all attempts to determine more exactly who the 
compiler was are mere groundless guesses, without 
even the semblance of plausibility. 

5. The style of the book is extremely uneven. 
At times it is elaborately ornate (iii. 15-39, v. 20, 
vi. 12-16, 23-28, vii. etc.); and avain, it is 80 rude 
and broken, as to seem more like notes for an epit- 
ome than a finished composition (xiii. 19-26); but 
it nowhere attains to the siinple energy and pathos 
of the first book. The vocabulary corresponds to 
the style. It abounds in new or unusual words. 
Many of these are forms which belong to the decay 
of a language, as: ddAopuAtouds, iv. 13, vi. 24: 
‘EAAnuiopds. iv. 13 (€upanouds, lil. 9); éra- 
ods, Vil. 37; Owpaxtouds, V- 3; oxrAayxvioues, 
vi. 7, 21, vil. 42; or compounds which betray a 
false pursuit of emphasis or precision: Siepewip- 
wAnul, iv. 40; ewevAaBeioOa, xiv. 18; xarev- 
Ouwreiv, xiv. 43; mwpovavardéyerOa:, viii. 19; 
wpocutoumvhoxe, XV. 9; ouvenxerreiy, V. 26. 
Other words are employed in novel senses, as: 
Beurepodoyeiv, xiii. 22; aleny Ner as li. 24; 
evardvrnros, xiv. 9; weppevwpevos, Xi. > Quxe- 
Kos, iv. 37, xiv. 24. Others bear a sense pene is 
common in late Greek, as: d«Anpecy, xiv. 8; ara- 
(yh, ix. 2, xiii. 26; BidAmps, iii. 32; dvawe- 
peidw, ix. 4; dpudecoint, vii. 34; wepronubiCw, 
vii. 4. Others appear to be peculiar to this book, 
as: Sidorados, xiii. 25; Suowérnpa, Vv. 20; 
mpootrupouy, xiv. 11; wanenrpobel, x. 14, 15; 
dwAoAoyety, Vill. 27, 31; awevOavartiCew, vi. 23; 
Sotixds, vill. 3d; avdpodo7yia, xii. 43. Hebraisms 
are very rare (vili. 15, ix.-5, xiv. 24). Idiomatic 
Greek phrases are much more common (iv. 40, xii. 
22, xv. 12, &e.); and the writer evidently had a 
considerable command over the Greek language, 
though his taste was deformed by a love of rhetori- 
cal effect. 

6. In the absence of all evidence as to the person 
of Jason — for the conjecture of Herzfeld (§ 3) is 
wholly unsupported by proof —there are no data 
which fix the time of the composition of his orig- 
inal work, or of the epitome given in 2 Macc., 
within very narrow limits. ‘The superior limit of 
the age of the epitome, though not of Jason‘s work, 
is determined by the year 124 B. C., which is men- 

d F. Schliinkes, Epistola qua 2 Mac. i. 1-9 legit 
explicatio, Colon. 1844. 
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tioned in one of the introductory letters (i. 10); 
but there is no ground for assigning so great an 
antiquity to the present book. It has, indeed, been 
concluded from xv. 37, dw’ éxelywy tay xaipwr 
xparnOecions ris wéAews bwd Trav ‘EBpalwy — 
which is written in the person of the epitomator, 
that it must have been composed before the defeat 
and death of Judas; but the import of the words 
appears to be satisfied by the religious supremacy 
and the uninterrupted celebration of the ‘Temple 
service, which the Jews maintained till the final 
ruin of their city; for the destruction of Jerusalem 
is the only inferior limit, below which the book 
cannot be placed. ‘Ihe supposed reference to the 
book in the Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. xi. 35, 
*‘and others were tortured;”’ comp. vi. 18-vii. 42) 
may perhaps be rather a reference to the current 
tradition than to the written text; and Josephus in 
his history shows no acquaintance with its contents. 
On the other hand, it is probable that the author 
of + Macc. used either 2 Macc., or the work of 
Jason; but this at most could only determine that 
the book was written before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, which is already clear from xv. 37. There 
is no explicit mention of the book before the time 
of Clement of Alexandria (Strom. v. 14, § 98). 
Internal evidence is quite insufticient to settle the 
date, which is thus left undetermined within the 
limits 124 8. c.—70 a. c. Ifa conjecture be ad- 
missible, | should be inclined to place the original 
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that there were three distinct invasions, of which 
the first is mentioned only in 1 Macc., the second 
only in 2 Macc., and the third in both: or to con- 
sider the narrative in 2 Macc. x. 1 ff. as a mis- 
placed version of-one of the other invasions (for 
the history in 1 Mace. iv. 26-61 beara every mark 
of truth): a supposition which is confirmed by the 
character of the details, and the ditticulty of recon- 
ciling the supposed results with the events which 
immediately followed. It is by no means equally 
clear that there is any mistake in 2 Macc. as to the 
history of Timotheus. The details in 1 Mace. v. 
11 ff. are quite reconcilable with those in 2 Macc. 
xii. 2 ff., and it seems certain that both books 
record the same events; but there is no sufficient 
reason for supposing that 1 Mace. v. 6 ff. is parallel 
with 2 Macc. x. 24-37. The similarity of the 
names Jazer and Gazara probably gave rise tc the 
confusion of the two events, which differ in fact in 
almost all their circumstances; though the identi- 
fication of the Timotheus mentioned in 2 Mace. x. 
24, with the one mentioned in viii. 30, seems to 
have been designed to distinguish him from some 
other of the same name. With these exceptions, 
the general outlines of the history in the two books 
are the same; but the details are almost always 
independent and different. ‘The numbers given in 
2 Mace. often represent incredible results: e. y. viii. 
20, 30; x. 23, 31; xi. 11; xii. 16, 19, 23, 26, 38; 
xv. 27. Some of the statements are obviously in- 


work of Jason not later than 100 B. C., and the | correct, and seem to have arisen from an erroneous 


epitome half a century later. It is quite credible 
that a work might have been long current at 
Alexandria before it was known to the Jews of 
Palestine. 

7. In order to estimate the historical worth of 
the book it is necessary to consider separately the 
two divisions into which it falls. ‘The narrative in 
iii.-vii. is in part anterior (iii.-iv. 6) and in part 
(iv. 7-vii.) supplementary to the brief summary in 
1 Mace. i. 10-64: that in viii--xv. is, as a whole, 
parallel with 1 Mace. iii.-vii. In the first section 
the book itself is, in the main, the sole source of 
information: in the second, its contents can he 
tested by the trustworthy records of the first book. 
It will be best to take the second section first, for 
the character of the book does not vary much; 
and if this can once be determined from sutticient 
evidence, the result may be extended to those parts 
which are independent of other testimony. ‘The 
chief difterences between the first and second books 
lie in the account of the campaigns of Lysias and 
Timotheus. Ditterences of detail will always arise 
where the means of information are partial and 
separate; but the differences alleged to exist as to 
these events are more serious. In 1 Macc. iv. 26-35 
we read of an invasion of Judea by Lysias from 
the side of [dumza, in which Judas met him at 
Bethsura and inflicted upon him a severe defeat. 
In consequence of this Lysias retired to Antioch to 
make yreater preparations for a new attack, while 
Judas undertook the restoration of the sanctuary. 
In 2 Mace. the first mention of Lysias is on the 
accession of Antiochus Eupator (x. 11). Not long 
after this he is said to have invaded Judwa 
and suffered a defeat at Bethsura, in consequence 
of which he made peace with Judas, giving him 
favorable terms (xi.), A later invasion is men- 
tioned in both books, which took place in the reign 
of Antiochus Eupator (1 Mace. vi. 17-50; 2 Mace. 
viii. 2 ff), in which Bethsura fell into the hands 
of Lysias. It is then necessary either to suppose 


interpretation and embellishment of the original 
source: vii. 3 (the presence of Antiochus at the 
death of the Jewish martyrs); ix. (the death of 
Antiochus); x. 11, &. (the relation of the boy- 
king Antiochus Eupator to Lysias); xv. 31, 35 (the 
recovery of Acra); xiv. 7 (the forces of Demetrius). 
But on the other hand many of the peculiar details 
seem to be such as must have been derived from 
immediate testimony: iv. 29-50 (the intrigues of 
Menelaus); vi. 2 (the temple at Gerizim); x. 12, 
13; xiv. 1 (the landing of Demetrius at Tripolis); 
viii. 1-7 (the character of the first exploits of Judas). 
The relation between the two books may be not 
inaptly represented by that existing between the 
books of Kings and Chronicles. In each case the 
later book was composed with a special design, 
which regulated the character of the materials 
employed for its construction. But as the design 
in 2 Mace. is openly avowed by the compiler, sv it 
seems to have been carried out with considerable 
license. Yet his errors appear to be those of one 
who interprets history to support his cause, rather 
than of one who falsifies its substance. The 
groundwork of facts is true, but the dress in which 
the facts are presented is due in part at least to the 
narrator. It is not at all improbable that the error 
with regard to the first campaign of Lysias arose 
from the mode in which it was introduced by Jason 
as an introduction to the more important measures 
of Lysias in the reign of Antiochus Eupator. In 
other places (as very obviously in xiii. 19 ff.) the 
compiler may have disregarded the historical de- 
pendence of events while selecting those which 
were best suited for the support of his theme. If 
these remarks are true, it follows that 2 Macc. 
viii.—xv. is to be regarded not as a connected and 
complete history, but as a series of special incidents 
from the life of Judas, illustrating the providential 
interference of God in behalf of his people, true in 
substance, but embellished in form; and this view 
of the book is supported by the character of the 
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earlier chapters, in which the narrative is un- 
checked by independent evidence. There is not 
any ground for questioning the main facts in the 
history of Heliodorus (ch. iii.) or Menelaus (iv.); 
and while it is very probable that the narratives 
of the sufferings of the martyrs (vi., vii.) are highly 
colored, yet the grounds of the accusation, the 
replies of the accused, and the forms of torture, 
in their essential characteristics, seem perfectly 
authentic.¢ 

8. Besides the differences which exist between 
the two books uf Maccabees as to the sequence and 
details of common events, there is considerable 
difficulty as to the chronological data which they 
give. loth follow the Seleucian era (* the era of 
contracts; '* ‘of the Greek kingdom; *’ 1 Macc. i. 
10, év re: . . . BactAelas ‘'EAAhvwy), but in 
some cases in which the two books give the date of 
the saine event, the first book gives a date one year 
later than the second (1 Macc. vi. 16 || 2 Mace. xi. 
21, 83; 1 Mace. vi. 20 || 2 Macc. xiii. 1); yet on 
the other hand they agree in 1 Mace. vii 1 || 2 
Mace. xiv. 4. ‘This discrepancy seems to be due 
not to a mere error, but to a difference of reckon- 
ing; for all attenipts to explain away the discrepancy 
are untenable. ‘The true era of the Seleucide 
began in October (Dius) B. c. 312; but there is 
evidence that considerable variations existed in 
Syria in the reckoning by it. It is then reasonable 
to suppose that the discrepancies in the bouks of 


@ The following is the parallelism which Patritius 
(De cons. utri. ib. Mare, 1745-246) endeavors to estab- 
lish between the copimon narratives of i. and ii. Macc. 
When two or more passages are placed opposite to one, 
it is to be understood that the first only has a parailel 
in the other narrative ; — 


1 Mace. 2 Maco. 

i. 11-16. .. iv. 7-12; 13-20. 
17. « iv. 2la ; 214-50; v. 1-4. 
i. 18-20. 

_ we Ve 5-10. 
{. 21-24.  V. 11-16; 17-20. 
§. 245. ae ¥s 215 22, 23. 
§. 80-382; 33-39 ae ¥: 24-28. 
{. 40a ; 400-42 wee Ve 27. 
i. 43; 44-48. - vi. 1. 
i. 49; 50, 51. .. Vi. 2. 

— . vi. 3-7. 
{. 52-54; 55, 56; 57-62. . .. Vi. 8, 9. 
i. 63, 64. .. Wi. 10; 12-17. 
i. 65-67. is — 

—_ .. Vi. 18-81. 
if. 1-30. se — 
fi. 81; 82-37. we Vi. Ila. 
fi. 38. we Vi. 11d, 

_- oo Vil. 1-42 
ij. 89-70. bs =_ 
fii. 1-9; 10-87. oo Vill. 1-7. 

— --. Vili. 8; 9-11. 
fil. 38, 39; 40, 41. ; — 
fii. 42. - will. 12a; 125-21. 
iii. 43-64. ‘a _— 
iii. 65; 56-60. ... Will. 22 
iv. 1-12. os _— 
iv. 13-16; 17-22. vill. 28-26. 
iv. 23-25. viii. 27 ; 28-88. 
vi. la; iv. 26, 27. ove — 
vi. 104. .. ix. 1-3; 410. 
iv. 28-35. at _ 
iv. 85-434 ; 40-46. «. X. 1-8. 
iv. 47-61. .- X. 80-8; 9-18. 
vi. 5-8 
v. 1-52. 


1. X. 14-18; 19-22. 


y 6b; 6-8. va X. 2B 
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Maccabees, which proceeded from independent and 
widely-separated sources, are to be referred to this 
confusion; and a very probable mode of explaining 
(at least in part) the origin of the difference has 
been supported by most of the best chronologers. 
Though the Jews may have reckoned two lhevin- 
nings to the year from the time of the Excdius 
[CHkONOLOGY, vol. i. p. 436], yet it appears that 
the Biblical dates are always reckoned by the so- 
called ecclesiastical year, which began with Nisan 
(April), and not by the civil year, which was after- 
wards in common use (Jus. Aut. i. 3, § 3), which 
began with Jisrz (October: comp. Patritius, De 
Cons. Mace. p. 33 ff.). Now since the writer of 1 
Macc. was a Palestinian Jew, and tollowed the 
ecclesiastical year in his reckoning of months (1 
Mace. iv. 52), it is probable that he may have com- 
menced the Seleucian year not in autumn ( 7?s77), 
but in spring (Nisin).o The narrative of 1 Macc. 
x. in fact demands a longer period than could be 
obtained (1 Macc. x. 1, 21, fourteen davs) on the 
hypothesis that the year began with 7Jisii. _If,- 
however, the year began in Nisen (reckoning from 
spring 312 B. C.),¢ the events which fell in the last 
half of the true Seleucian year would be dated a 
year forward, while the true and the Jewish dates 
would agree in the first half of the year. Nor is 
there any difficulty in supposing that the two eventa 
assigned to different years (Wernsdorf, De Fide 
Macc. § 9) happened in one half of the year. On 


1 Macc. 2 Macc. 
vi. 9-13. « ix. 11-17 ; 18-27. 
— . xX. 24-38; xi. 1-4. 
vi. 14, 15. adi — 
vi. 16; lia. .. ix. 28. 
— . Xi. 6-12; 18-lida. 
v. 9; 90-18; 14-20. . xii, 1-6. 


vi. 170. 


= 1. xii, 6-17; ix. 29. 
v. 2la; 


28a ; 24; 25-28. ... _— 
xi. 152-26 ; 27-88. 

v. 29. xii. 176; 18, 19 
v. 30-34 ; 216-280 ; 35, 86... _ 
v. 55-62. i _— 
v. 81-39 ; 40-48a. «- xii. 20, 21 
v. 43-44. « xil. 22-26 
v. 45-650. > xii. 27-33; 84-46. 
v. 656-68; vi. 18-27 é _ 
vi. ; - xii. 1,2; 8-17. 
vi. 81; 82-48. .-e xiii. 18-21. 
vi. 49-54; 65-59. eo» Xiii, 22, 23a. 
vi. 60-622. wee Xidi. 235-24. 


vi 626-68; vil. 1-24.  ... xii. 25, 26. 


. xiv. 1-2. 


vii. 25. . xiv. 3-5; 6-11. 

vil. 26. . xiv. 12,18: 14-29. 

vii. 27-88. .. xiv. 80-36 ; 37-46; xv. 1-21. 
vii. 89, 40a. oe — 

vii. 400-50. .. xv. 22-40. 


This arrangement, however, is that of an apologist 
for the books ; and the tesselation of passiges, no leas 
than the large amount of passages peculiar to each 
book, indicates how little real parallelism there is 
between them. 

*b In 2 Mace. xv. 86 the same reckoning of monthe 
occurs, but with a distinct reference to the Palestinian 
decree. 

¢ It is, however, possible that the years may have 
been dated from the following spring (311 8. c.}; in 
which case the Jewish and true years would coincide 
for the last half of the vear, and during the first half 
the Jewish date would fall short by one year (Hersfehh 
Gesch. d. Volkes Isr.i. 449). 
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other grounds, indeed, it is not unlikely that the 
ditterence in the reckoning of the two books is still 
greater than is thus accounted for. ‘The Chaldeans, 
as is proved by good authority (Ptol. Mey. cuvr. 
ap. Clinton, f. H. 111, 350, 370), dated their 
Seleucian era one year later than the true time 
from 311 B C., and probably from October ( Dius ; 
comp. 2 Macc. xi. 21, 33). If, as is quite possible, 
the writer of 2 Macc. — or rather Jason of Cyrene, 
whom he epitomized — used the Chaldean dates, 
there may be a maximum diterence between the 
two books of a year and half, which is sufficient to 
explain the difficulties of the chronology of the 
events connected with the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (Ideler, i. 531-534, quoted and sup- 
ported by Browne, Ordo Sieclorum, 489, 490. 
Comp. Clinton, Fasti Hell. iii. 357 ff., who takes a 
different view; Patritius, 4 c.; and Wernsdort, § 
ux. ff, who states the difticulties with great acute- 
ness ). 

9. The most interesting feature in 2 Macc. is 
its marked religious character, by which it is clearly 
distinguished from the first book. The manifes- 
tations (éx@dyera:) made from heaven on behalf 
of those who were zealuus to behave manfully in 
defense of Judaism ’” (2 Mace. ii. 21) form the 
staple of the book. ‘The events which are related 
historically in the former book are in this regarded 
theocratically, if the word may be used. The 
calamities of persecution and the desolation of God's 
people are definitely referred to a temporary visita- 
tion of his anger (v. 17-20, vi. 12-17, vii. 32, 33), 
which shows itself even in details of the war (xii. 
40; comp. Josh. vii.). Before his great victory 
Judas is represented as addressing “ the Lord that 
worketh wonders’ (reparowoids) with the prayer 
that, as once his angel slew the host of the Assyr- 
ians, so then He would * send a good angel befure 
his armies for a fear and dread to their enemies" 
(xv. 22-24; comp. 1 Mace. vii. $1, 42). A great 
‘‘ manifestation’ wrought the punishment of IHe- 
liodorus (iit. 24-29): a similar vision announced 
his cure (iii. 33, 34). Heavenly portents for “ forty 
days" (émipdyesa, v. 4) foreshowed the coming 
judgment (v. 2, 3). “ When the battle waxed 
strong five comely men upon horses '’ appear, of 
whom two cover Miccabzeus from all danger (x. 29, 
30). Avain, in answer to the supplication of the 
Jews for “a good angel to deliver them,” there 
appeared before them on horseback one in white 
eluthing," and *they marehed forward "' to triumph, 
‘having an helper from heaven" (xi. 6-11). And 
where no special vision is recorded, the rout of the 
enemy is still referred to “a manifestation of Him 
that seeth all things "’ (xii. 22). Closely connected 
with this belief in the active energy of the beings 
of the unseen world, is the importance assigned to 
dreains (xv. 11, Bye:poy Atidmiorov Swap); and 
the distinct assertion, not only of a personal ‘ resur- 
rection to life’? (vii. 14, avdoracts eis (why; Vv. 9, 
aiwvios dvaBiwois (wis), but of the influence 
which the living may yet exercise on the conditiou 
of the dead (xii. 43-45). The doctrine of Providence 
is carried out in a most minute parallelism of great 
crimes and their punishment. Thus, Andronicus 
was put to death on the very spot where he had 
murdered Onias (iv. 38, rod Kuplou rhy diay 
2urg kéAaow &moddvros): Jason, who had “driven 
many out of their country,” died an exile, with- 
gut “ solercn funeral,” as he had ‘cast out many 
anburied "’ (v. 9, 10): the torments suffered by 
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inflicted (ix. 5,6); Menelaus, who “ had committed 
many sins about the altar,"’ “ received his death 
in ashes’* (xiii. 4-8): the hand and tongue of 
Nicanor, with which he had blasphemed, were hung 
up “as an evident and manifest sign unto all of 
the help of the Lord” (xv. 82-35). On a larger 
scale the same idea iy presented in the contrasted 
relations of Israel and the heathen to the Divine 
Power. The former is “God's people,” God's 
portion” (7 wepls, i. 26; xiv. 15), who are chas- 
tised in love: the latter are left unpunished till the 
full measure of their sins ends in destruction (v1. 
12-17). For in this book, as in 1 Macc., there are 
no traces of the glorious visions of the prophets, 
who foresaw the time when all nations should be 
united in one bond under one Lord. 

10. The history of the book, as has been already 
noticed (§ 6), is extremely obscure. It is first 
mentioned by Clement of Alexandria (4 c.); and 
Origen, in a Greek fragment of his commentaries 
on kxodus (Philoe. 26), quotes vi. 12-16, with very 
considerable variations of text, from * the Macca- 
beean history’ (r& MaxxaBaixd: comp. 1 Macc. 
§ 6). At # later time the history of the martyred 
brothers was a favorite subject with Christian 
writers (Cypr. £p. lvi. 6, &e.); and in the time of 
Jerume (Prof. Galeat.) and Augustine (De Douctr. 
Christ. ii. 8; De Civ. Det, xviii. 36) the book was 
in common and public use in the Western Church, 
where it maintained its position till it was at last 
definitely declared to be canonical at the council 
of ‘Trent. [CANON, vol. i. p. 363.] 

11. The Latin version adopted in the Vulgate, 
as in the case of the first book, is that current be- 
fore Jerome's tine, which Jerome left wholly un- 
touched in the apocryphal books, with the exception 
of Judith and Tubit. The St. Germain MS., from 
which Sabatier edited an earlier text of 1 Macc., 
does not, unfortunately, contain the second book, 
being imperfect at the end; but the quotations of 
Lucifer of Cagliari (Sabatier, ad Capp. vi., vii.) and 
a frayment published by Mai (Spicil. Rom. 1. ce 
1 Macc. § 10), indicate the existence and character 
of such a text. ‘Lhe version is much less close to 
the Greek than in the former book, and often gives 
no more than the sense of a clause (i. 13, vi. 21, 
vii. 5, &e.). The Syriac version is of still less value. 
The Arabic so-called version of 2 Macc. is really 
an independent work. [FirrH Book or Mac- 
CABEES. | 

12. The chief commentaries on 2 Mace. have 
been already noticed. [Fist Book oF Macca- 
BEES, § 11.) The special edition of Hasse (Jena, 
1736) seems, from the account of Grimm, to be 
of no value. ‘here are, however, many valuable 
historical observations in the essay of Patritius (Ve 
Cunsensu, etc. already cited). 

Il. Tue Tuinp Book oF THE MACCABEFS 
contains the history of events which preceded the 
great Maccabean struggle. After the decisive 
battle of Raphia (B. C. 217), envoys from Jerusulem, 
following the example of other cities, hastened to 
Ptolemy Philopator to congratulate him on his suc- 
cess. After receiving them the king resclved to 
visit the holy city. He offered sacrifice in the 
Temple, and was so much struck by its majesty 
that he urgently sought permission to enter the 
sanctuary. When this was refused he resolved to 
gratify his curiosity by force, regardless of the con- 
sternation with which his design was received 
(ch. i.), On this Simon the high-priest, after the 


Antiochus are likencd to those which he had: people had been with ditticulty restrained from 
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violence, kneeling in front of the Temple implored 
divine help. At the conclusion of the prayer the 
king fell paralyzed into the arms of his attendants, 
and on his recovery returned at once to Egypt 
without prosecuting his intention. But angry at 
his failure he turned bis vengeance on the Alex- 
andrine Jews. Hitherto these had enjoyed the 
highest riylits of citizenship, but the king com- 
manded that those only who were voluntarily 
initiated into the heathen mysteries should be on 
an equal footing with the Alexandrians, and that 
the remainder should be enrolled in the lowest class 
(els Aaoypagiay kal oixerichy Biddeow ax Ojvat, 
ii. 23), and branded with an ivy-leaf (ch. ii.). 
[Dionysus.] Not content with this order, which 
was evaded or despised, he commanded all the Jews 
in the country to be arrested and sent to Alexandria 
(ch. iii.). ‘This was done as well as might be, 
though the greater part escaped (iv. 18), and the 
gathered multitudes were contined in the Hippo- 
drome outside the city (comp. Joseph. Ant. xvii. 
6, § 5). The resident Jews, who showed sympathy 
for their countrymen, were imprisoned with them; 
and the king ordered the names of all to be taken 
down preparatory to their execution. Here the first 
marvel happened: the scribes to whom the task was 
assigned toiled for forty days from morning till 
evening, till at last reeds and paper failed them, 
and the king’s plan was defeated (ch. iv.). How- 
ever, regardless of this, the king ordered the keeper 
of his elephants to drug the animals, five hundred 
in number, with wine and incense, that they might 
trample the prisoners to death on the morrow. 
The Jews had no help but in prayer; and here a 
second marvel happened. ‘The king was over- 
powered by a deep sleep, and when he awoke the 
next day it was already time for the banquet which 
he had ordered to be prepared, so that the execution 
was deferred. The Jews still praved for help; but 
when the dawn came, the multitudes were assenibled 
to witness their destruction, and the elephants stood 
ready for their bloody work. ‘Then was there an- 
other marvel. The king was visited by deep forget- 
fulness, and chided the keeper of the elephants for 
the preparations which he had made, and the Jews 
were again saved. But at the evening banquet the 
king recalled his purpose, and with terrible threats 
prepared for its immediate accomplishinent at day- 
break (ch. v.). Then Eleazer, an aged priest, 
prayed for his people, and as he ended the royal 
train came to the Hippodrome. On this there was 
seen a heavenly vision by all but the Jews (vi. 18). 
The elephants trampled down their attendants, and 
the wrath of the king was turned to pity. So the 
Jews were immediately set free, and a great feast 
was prepared for them; and they resolved to ob- 
serve a festival, in memory of their deliverance, 
during the time of their sojourn in strange lands 
(ch. vi.). A royal letter to the governors of the 
provinces set forth the circumstances of their escape, 
and assured them of the king's protection. Per-. 
mission was given to them to take vengeance on 
their renegade countrymen, and the people returned 
to their homes in great triumph, ‘‘ crowned with 
flowers, and singing praises to the God of their 
fathers.”’ 

2. The form of the narrative, even in this bald 
outline, sufticiently shows that the object of the 
book has modified the facts which it records. The 

@ These are pointed out at length by Grimm (Einl. 
§ 8); but the relation of the Alexandrine Jews to a 


writer, in his zeal to bring out the action of Provi- 
dence, has colored his history, so that it has lost 
all semblance of truth. In this respect the book 
offers an instructive contrast to the book of Esther, 
with which it is closely connected both in its pur- 
pose and in the general character of its incidents. 
In both a terrible calamity is averted by faithful 
prayer; royal anger is changed to royal favor; and 
the punishment designed for the innocent is directed 
to the guilty. But here the likeness cnds. The 
divine reserve, which is the peculiar characteristic 
of Esther, is exchanged in 3 Macc. for rhetorical 
exaggeration; and once again the words of inspira- 
tion stand ennobled by the presence of their later 
counterpart. 

3. But while it is impossible to accept the de- 
tails of the book as historical, some basis of truth 
must be supposed to lie beneath them. The yearly 
festival (vi. 86; vii. 19) can hardly have been a 
mere fancy of the writer; and the pillar and syn- 
agogue (mpocevxf) at Ptolemais (vii. 20) must 
have been connected in some way with a signal 
deliverance. Hesides this, Josephus (c. Ap. ii. 5) 
relates a very similar occurrence which took placé 
in the reign of Ptolemy VII. (Physcon). ‘ The 
king,’’ as he says, * exasperated by the opposition 
which Onias, the Jewish general of the royal army, 
made to his usurpation, seized all the Jews in Alex- 
andria with their wives and children, and exposed 
them to intoxicated elephants. But the animals 
turned upon the king’s friends; and forthwith the 
king saw a terrible visage which forbad him to 
injure the Jews. On this he yielded to the prayers 
of his mistress, and repented of his attempt; and 
the Alexandrine Jews observed the day of their 
deliverance as a festival." The essential points of 
the story are the same as those in the second part 
of 3 Macc., and there can be but little doubt that 
Josephus bas preserved the events which the writer 
adapted to his narrative. If it be true that Ptolemy 
Philopator attempted to enter the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, and was frustrated in his design — a sup- 
position which is open to no reasonable olsjection — 
it is easily conceivable that tradition may have 
assigned to him the impious design of his successor; 
or the author of 3 Macc. may have combined the 
two events for the sake of effect. 

4. Assuming rightly that the book is an adapta 
tion of history, Ewald and (at greater lencth) 
Grinim have endeavored to fix exactly the circum- 
stances by which it was called forth. The writings 
of Philo, occasioned by the oppressions which the 
Alexandrine Jews suffered in the reign of Calicula, 
ofter several points of connection with % it; and the 
panic which was occasioned at Jerusalem by the 
attempt of the emperor to erect his statue in the 
Temple is well known (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 8, § 2). 
It is then argued that the writer designed to por- 
tray Caligula under the name of the sensual tyrant 
who had in earlier times held Egypt and Syna, 
while he sought to nerve his countrymen for their 
struggle with heathen power, by reminding them 
of earlier deliverances. It is unnecessary to urce 
the various details in which the parallel Let ween the 
acts of Caligula and the narrative fail. \Sueh dif- 
ferences may have been part of the writer's dis- 
guise: but it may be well questioned whether the 
position of the Jews in the early time of the empire, 
or under the later Ptolemies, was not generally such 




























persecuting civil power would, perhaps, always present 
the same genera] features. 
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that a narrative like 3 Macc. would find a ready 
auditory. 

5. The language of the book betrays most clearly 
its Alexandrine origin. Both in vocabulary and 
construction it is rich, affected, and exaggerated. 
Soine words occur nowhere else (Aavypagia, ii. 28; 
xpocvoréAAcwOat, ii. 29; Swdppixos, vi. 20; 
xaprnpia, iv. 20; BuBorpephs, vi. 8; Puxova- 
xeto@at, V. 25; piovBpis, Vi. 9; wovrdBpoxos, 
vi. 43 peyadoupdrwp, Vi. 2; pupoBpexhs, iv. 6; 
wpoxatackippovoda, iv. 1; dvemiorpéxrus, i. 
20); others are used in strange senses (dxvevety, 
Met. iii. 22; wapaBactActhw, vi. 24; éuroprdw, 
Met. vii. 5); others are very rare or characteristic 
of late Greek writers (érsBi0pa, ii. 831; xarderw- 
ous, li. 145 yOcopos, ii. 21; arpdwrwros, iii. 
14; adoyoria, v. 42; d&waparddioros, vi. 28; 
ppixacuds, iil. 17; weyarouepa, vi. 33; axvduds, 
iil. 25; xerodpuadoy, ii. 29; éawocroAh, iv. 4). 
The form of the sentences is strained (e. g. i. 15, 
17, ii. 31, iii. 23, iv. 11, vii. 17, 19, &c.), and every 
description is loaded with rhetorical ornament (e. g. 
iv. 2, 5; vi. 45). As a natural consequence the 
meaning is often obscure (e. g. i. 9, 14, 19, iv. 5, 
14), and the writer is led into exaggerations which 
are historically incorrect (vii. 2, 20, v. 2; comp. 
Grimm). 

6. From the abruptness of the commencement 
(6 3¢ diAowadrwp) it bas been thought (Ewald, 
Gesch. iv. 535) that the book is a mere fragment 
of a larger work. Ayainst this view it may Be 
urged that the tenor of the book is one and dis- 
tinct, and brought to a perfect issue. It must, 
however, be noticed that in some MSS. (44, 125, 
Parsons) the beginning is differently worded: « Nove 
tn these days king Ptolemy”; and the reference in 
il. 25 (rev mpoawodederyuevwy) is to sume passaze 
not contained in the present narrative. It is possi- 
ble that the narrative may have formed the sequel 
to an earlier history, as the Hel/enica continue, 
without break or repetition, the history of Thucy- 
dides (ueta 3 TavuTa, Xen. Hell. i. 1); or we may 
suppose (Grimm, Ain. § 4) that the introductory 
chapter has been lost. 

7. The evidence of language, which is quite 
sufficient to fix the place of the composition of the 
book at Alexandria, is not equally decisive as to 
the date. It might, indeed, seem to belong to the 
early period of the empire (B. c. 40-70), when for 
a Jew all hope lay in the record of past triumphs, 
which assumed a fabulous grandeur from the con- 
trast with present oppression. But such a date is 
purely conjectural; and in the absence of any direct 
proof it is unsafe to trust to an impression which 
cannot claim any decisive authority, from the very 
imperfect knowledge which we possess of the relig- 
ious history of the Jews of the dispersion. If, how- 
ever, Ewald's theory be correct, the date falls within 
the limits which have been sugvested. 

8. The uncertainty of the date of the composi- 
tion of the book corresponds with the uncertainty 
of its history. In the Apostelical Canons (Cun. 
85) “ three books of the Maccabees ’’ are mentioned 
(MaxxaBaiwy rpia, one MS. reads 8’), of which 
this is probably the third, as it occupies the third 
race in the oldest Greek MSS., which contain also 
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translation, and is quoted with marked respect by 
Theodoret (ad Da. xi. 7) of Antioch (died cir 
A. D. 457). “Three books of the Maccabees’ 
(MaxxaBaixd y’) are placed at the head of the 
antilegomena of the O. ‘I. in the catalogue of 
Nicephorus; and in the Synopsis, falsely ascribed to 
Athanasius, the third book is apparently described 
as “ Ptolemaica,”’ from the name of the roval hero,? 
and reckoned doubtfully among the disputed books 
On the other hand the book seems to have found 
no acceptance in the Alexandrine or Western 
churches, a fact which confirms the late date as- 
signed to it, if we assume its Alexandrine origin. 
It is not quoted, as far as we know, in any Latin 
writer, and does not occur in the lists of canonical 
and apocryphal books in the Gelasian Decretals. 
No ancient Latin version of it occurs; and as it is 
not contained in the Vulzate it has been excluded 
from the canon of the Romish church. 

9. In modern times it has been translated into 
Latin (first in the Complutensian Polyglott); Ger- 
minan (De Wette and Augusti, Bibelibersetzung, 
Ist ed.; and in an earlier version © by Jo. Circem- 
berger, Wittenberg, 1554;°’ Cotton, Five Books, 
ete., p. xx.); and French (Calmet). The first 
English version was appended to “ A briefe and 
compendious table . . . opening the way to the 
prineipall histories of the whole Bible . . . London, 
1350.” This version with a few alterations (Cotton, 
p- xx.) was included in a fulio Bible published next 
year by J. Day; and the book was again published 
in 1563. A better translation was published by 
Whiston in his Authentic Doctuments (1727); and 
a new version, with short notes by Dr. Cotton (Zhe 
Fire Books of Maceabeesin English . . . Oxford, 
1832). The Commentary of Grimm (Kurzgef. 
Handbuch) gives ample notices of the opinions of 
earlier commentators, and supersedes the necessity 
of using any other. 

IV. Tue Fourth Book oF MACCABEES 
(MaxxaBaiwy 3’, «is MaxxaBalous Adyos) con- 
tains a rhetorical narrative of the martyrdum of 
Eleazer and of the “ Maccabmean family," following 
in the main the same outline as 2 Macc. The sec- 
ond title of the hook, Ou the Supreme Sovereignty 
of Reson (wep) avroxpdropos Aoytouon), explains 
the moral use which is made of the history. The 
author in the introduction discusses the nature of 
reason and the character of its supremacy, which 
he then illustrates by examples taken from Jewish 
history ($§ 1-3, Hudson). Then turning to his 
principal proof of the triumphant power of reason, 
he gives a short summary of the causes which led 
to the persecution of Antiochus (§ 4), and in the 
remainder of the book describes at length the death 
of Eleazer (§§ 5-7), of the seven brethren (8-14), 
and of their mother (15-19), enforcing the lessons 
which he would teach by the words of the martyrs 
and the reflections which spring from them. The 
last section (20) is evidently by another hand. 

2. The book was ascribed in early times to Jo- 
sephus. Lusebius (/1. £. iii. 10, wexdynras 8¢ wad 
KAAO obK dyevyts omovdacua rp dv5pi—t. e. 
"Iwohty— repli avroxpdropos Aoytopov, 8 rives 
MaxxaBaixdy éréypayay), and Jerome, following 
him (Ve Vir, all. 13, “ Alius quoque liber ejus, qui 


the so-called fourth book. It is found in a Syriac |inscribitur wep) adroxpdropos Aoyiuoo valde 


—we 


a This title occurs only in the Synopsis of the 
Athanasius 
The text at 


Pseudo-Athanasius (p. 482, ed. Migne). 
omits the Maccabees in his detailed list. 
present stands MaxxaBaixa PiBrAca 8 TroAepaixa. 





But Credner (Zur Gesch. d. Kan. 144 note) conjectures 
with great probability that the true reading is Mace, 
AcBX. wat TIroA.: Kai and 8’ can frequently be acarcely 
distinguished in cursive MSS. 
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elevans halbetur, in quo et Maccabeorum sunt 
digesta martyria,’’ comp. Jerome, adv. Pal. ii.), 
also Photius (ap. Philostorg. 1. £..1. 7d pévrovye 
réruproy imd “lwohwou yéypapOa: xa) airbs 
Cuvouodroywy, 80 that at that time the judgment 
was disputed), and Suidas (s. v. "Iléanwos) — give 
this opinion without reserve; and it is found under 
his name in many MSS. of the great Jewish his- 
torian. On the other hand, Gregory of Nazianzus 
quotes the book (Qrat. xv. 22) as though he was 
unacquainted with the author, and in the Alexan- 
drine and Sinaitic MSS. it is called simply “ the 
fourth of Maccabees.” The internal evidence against 
the authorship by Josephus is so great as to out- 
_weigh the testimony of Eusebius, from whom it is 
probable that the later statements were derived: 
and there can be no reasonable doubt that the book 
was assicned to Josephus by a mere conjecture, 
which the style and contents alike show to be 
unfounded. It is possible that a tradition was 
preserved that the author's name was Josephus 
(Idonos), in which case the confusion would be 
more easy. 

3. If we may assume that the authorship was 
attributed to Josephus only by error, no evidence 
remains to fix the date of the book. It is only 
certain that it was written before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and probably after 2 Macc. ‘The 
character of the composition leads the reader to 
suppose that it was not a mere rhetorical exercise, 
but an earnest effort to animate the Jewish nation 
to face real perils. In which case it might be re- 
ferred, not unnaturally, to the troubled times which 
immediately preceded the war with Vespasian (cir. 
A. D. 67). 

4. Asa historical document the narrative is of 
no value. Its interest centres in the fact that it 
is a unique example of the didactic use which the 
Jews made of their history. [Ewald (Gesch. iv. 
§56) rightly compares it with the sermon of later 
times, in which a Scriptural theme hecomes the 
subject of an elal-orate and practical comment. 
The style is very ornate and labored; but it is 
correct and vigorous, and truly Greek. The rich- 
ness and boldness of the vocabulary is surprising. 
Many words, coined in an antique mould, seem to 
be peculiar to the book, a8 avrodécmoros, eOvd- 
KAnKTOS, értauhtwp, KoopoTANOi)s, KoTpopo- 
perv, madrdaxopuxetv, viorpnrAacia, waboxpareic- 
 @a, etc.; others belong to later types, as abre- 
foucidrns, apxiepaoGar: others are used in mean- 
ings which are found in late writers, as mySaAtou- 
xelv, ayorela. adtynua; and the number of 
prepositional compounds is very large — évarog- 
pparyifew, eEevpevilew, émixaprodoyersOat, exip- 
pwyodroyeictai, mpocemikararelvery. 

5. ‘The philosophical tone of the book is essen- 
tially stvical; but the stoicism is that of a stern 
legalist. ‘The dictates of reason are supported by 
the remembrance of noble traditions, and by the 
hope of a glorious future. The prospect of the 
life to come is clear and wide. The faithful are 
seen to rise to endless bliss; the wicked to descend 
to endless torment, varying in intensity. But while 
the writer shows, in this respect, the effects of the 
full culture of the Alexandrine school, and in part 
advances beyond his predecessors, he offers no trace 
of that deep spiritual insight which was quickened 
by Christianity. The Jew stands alone, isolated 
by character and by blessing (comp. Gfrirer, 
Philo, etc., ii. 173 ff; Daehne, Jiid.-Alex. Reliy. 
Philos. ii. 190 ff.). 
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6. The original Greek is the only ancient text 
in which the book has been published, but a Syriae 
version is said to be preserved in MS. at Milan 
(Grimm, Lin. § 7). In recent times the work 
has hardly received so much attetition as it de- 
serves. The first and only complete commentary 
is that of Grimm, (Azeg. Handbuch), which erm 
only by extreme elaborateness. An English trane 
lation has been published by Dr. Cotton (7he Fire 
Books of Maccabees, Oxf. 1832). The text is given 
in the best form by Bekker in his edition of Juse- 
phus (Lips. 1835-56). 

7. Though it is certain that our present Look is 
that which old writers described, Sixtus Senensie 
(tbl. Sancta, p. 37, ed. 1575) gives a very interest- 
ing account of another fourth book of Maceabees, 
which he saw in a library at Lyons, which was atter- 
wards burnt. It was in Greek, and contained the 
history of John Hyrcanus, continuing the narrative 
directly after the close of the first book. Sixtus 
quotes the first words: nal werd 7d droxravOjrvas 
Toy Sinwra eyev7On Iwdyns vibs avrov apyxiepeds 
avr’ avrov, but this is the only fragment which 
remains of it. The history, he says, was pearly the 
sane as that in Jos. Ant. xiii, though the stvle 
was very different from his, abounding in Hebrew 
idioms. ‘The testimony is so exact and explicit, 
that we can see no reason for questioning its accu- 
racy, and still less for supposing (with Calmet) 
that Sixtus saw only the so-called fifth book, 
which is at present preserved in Arabic. 


V. THE Fietin Book oF MACCAREES just 
mentioned may call for a very brief notice. It is 
printed in Arabic in the Varis and London Poly- 
glotts; and contains a history of the Jews from the 
attempt of Heliodorus to the birth of our Lord. 
The writer made use of the first two books of Mac- 
cabees and of Josephus, and has no claim to be con- 
sidered an independent authority. His own knowl 
edge was very imperfect, and he perverts the state 
meuts which he derives from otherr. He must lave 
lived after the fall of Jerusalem, and probably out 
of Palestine, though the translation bears very cleur 
traces of Hebrew idioms, so that it has been sup- 
posed that the book was originally written in He- 
brew, or at least that the Greek was strongly mod- 
ified by Hebrew influence. The book has’ been 
published in English by Dr. Cotton (ire Bovds, 
etc.). B. F. W. 

* MACCABE’US, more correctly Macca- 
B.ZUS (MaxxaBatos: Machabeus) occurs repeat- 
edly in 1 and 2 Macc. as the surname of .Judas the 
son of Mattathias (1 Mace. ii. 4, iii. 1, v. 24, viii. 
20; 2 Mace. ii. 19, v. 27, viii. 1, xiv. 6), but more 
frequently alone, as the rendering of 6 MaxxaBaios, 
‘the Maccabee '’ (2 Mace. viii. 5, 16, x. 16, 19, 21, 
25, 30, 33, 35, xi. 6, 7, 15, xii. 19, 20, xiii. 24, 
xiv. 27, 30, xv. 7, 21), Judas, however, being al- 
ways referred to. In 2 Macc. x. 1 the article is 
omitted, and so in 1 Mace. v. 34 in the Roman 
edition (but Alex. 6 Maxx.). On the name and 
family see the art. Ma CCABERS. A. 


MACEDO‘’NIA (Maxedovfa), the first part 
of Europe which received the Gospel directly from 
St. Paul, and an important scene of his subsequent 
missionary labors and the labors of his companions. 
So closely is this region associated with apostolie 
journeys, sufferings, and epistles, that it has truly 
been called by one of our English travellers a kind 
of Holy Land (Clarke's Zraveds, ch. xi.). Far 

‘details see NEAPOLIS, PHILIPPI, AMPIITPOLIS, 
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APOLLONIA, THESSALONICA, and BrereEA. We 
eonfine ourselves here to explaining the geograph- 
ical and political import of the term “ Macedonia ”’ 
as employed in the N. T., with some allusion to 
its earlier use in the Apocrypha, and one or two 
general remarks on St. Paul's journeys through the 
district, and the churches which he founded there. 

Ina rough and popular description it is enough 
to say that Macedonia is the region bounded inland 
by the range of Heemus or the Balkan northwards, 
and the chain of Pindus westwards, beyond which 
the streams flow respectively to the Danube and 
the Adriatic; that it is separated from Thessaly on 
the south by the Cambunian hills, running easterly 
from Pindus to Olympus and the Egean; and that 
it is divided on the east from Thrace by a less 
definite mountain-boundary running southwards 
from Hemus. Of the space thus enclosed, two 
of the most remarkable physical features are two 
great plains, one watered by the Axius, which 
comes to the sea at the Thermaic gulf, not far 
from Thessalonica; the other by the Strymon, 
which, after passing near Philippi, flows out below 
Amphipolis. Between the mouths of these two 
rivers a remarkable peninsula projects, dividing 
itself into three points, on the farthest of which 
Mount Athos rises nearly into the region of per- 
petual snow. Across the neck of this peninsula St. 
Paul travelled more than once with his companions 

This general sketch would sutticiently describe 
the Macedonia which was ruled over by Philip and 
Alexander, and which the Romans conquered from 
Perseus. At first the conquered country was di- 
vided by milius Paulus into four districts. Mace- 
donia Prima was on the east of the Strymon, and 
had Amphipolis for the capital. Macedonia Secunda 
stretched between the Strymon and the Axius. with 
Thessalonica for its metropolis. The third and 
fourth districts lay to the south and the west. 
This division was only temporary. The whole of 
Macedonia, along with Thessaly and a large tract 
along the Adriatic, was made one province and 
centralized under the jurisdiction of a proconsul, 
who resided at Thessalonica. We have now reached 
the definition which corresponds with the usave of 
the term in the N. T. (Acts xvi. 9, 10, 12, 
xviii. 5, xix. 21, 22, 29. xx. 1, 3, xxvii. 2; Rom. 
xv. 26; L Cor. xvi. 5; 2 Cor. i. 16, ii. 13, vii. 5, 
vill. 1, ix. 2, 4, xi. 9; Phil. iv. 15: 1 Thess. i. 
7, 8, iv. 10; 1 Tim. i. 3). Three Roman provinces, 
all very familiar to us in the writings of St. Paul, 
divided the whole space between the basin of the 
Danube and Cape Matapan. The border-town of 
Iutykicum was Lissus on the Adriatic. The 
boundary-line of ACHATA nearly coincided, except 
in the western portion, with that of the kingdom 
of modern Greece, and ran in an irregular line 
from the Acroceraunian promontory to the Bay of 
Thermopyle and the north of Eubeea. By sub- 
tracting these two provinces, we define Macedonia. 

The history of Macedonia in the period between 
the Persian wars and the consolidation of the Roman 
provinces in the Levant is touched in a very in- 
teresting inanner by passages in the Apocrypha. 
In Ksth. xvi. 10, Haman is described as a Mace- 
donian, and in xiv. 14 he is said to have contrived 
his plot for the purpose of transferring the kingdom 
of the Persians to the Macedonians. ‘This  sufti- 
ciently betrays the late date and spurious character 
of these apocryphal chapters: but it is curious thus 
to have our attention turned to the early struggle 


ef Persia and Greece. Macedonia played a great {other or regards them as one. 
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part in this struggle, and there is little doubt that 
Ahasuerus is Xerxes. The history of the Macca- 
bees opens with vivid allusions to Alexander the 
son of Philip, the Macedonian king (’AAéfavdpos 
6 rou SiAlewou 6 BaciAets 6 Maxedav), who 
came out of the land of Chettiim and smote Da- 
rius king of the Persians and Medes (1 Macc. i. 1), 
and who reigned first among the Grecians (tJ. vi. 
2). A little later we have the Koman conquest of 
Perseus “king of the Citims*’ recorded (2d. viii. 
5). Subsequently in these Jewish annals we find 
the term * Macedonians ’’ used for the soldiers of 
the Seleucid successors of Alexander (2 Mace. viii. 
20). In what is called the Fifth Book of Macca- 
bees this usage of the word is very frequent, and 
is applied not only to the Seleucid princes at An- 
tioch, but to the Ptolemies at Alexandria (see 
Cotton's Five Books of Maccabees, Oxtord, 1832). 
It is evident that the words “ Macedonia ’’ and 
‘6 Macedonian '' were fearfully familiar to the Jew- 
ish mind; and this gives a new significance to the 
vision by which St. Paul was invited at Troas to 
the country of Philip and Alexander. 

Nothing can exceed the interest and impressive- 
ness of the occasion (Acts xvi. 9) when a new and 
religious meaning was given to the well-known 
avinp Maxeday of Demosthenes (/’hil. i. p. 43), 
und when this part of Europe was designated as 
the first to be trodden by an Apostle. The account 
of St. Paul's first journey through Macedonia 
(Acts xvi. 10-xvii. 15) ia marked by copious de- 
tail and well-defined incidents. At the close of 
this journey he returned from Corinth to Syria hy 
sen. On the next occasion of visiting [urope, 
though he both went and returned through Mace- 
donia (Acts xx. 1-6), the narrative is a very slight 
sketch, and the route is left uncertain, except as 
regards Philippi. Many years elapsed befure St. 
l’aul visited this province again; but from 1 Tim. 
i. 3 it is evident that he did accomplish the wish ex- 
pressed during hia first imprisonment. (Phil. ii. 24.) 

The character of the Macedonian Christians is 
set before us in Scripture in a very favorable light. 
The candor of the Bereans is highly commended 
(Acts xvii. 11); the Thessalonians were evidently 
objects of St. Paul's peculiar affection (1 Thess. ii. 
8, 17-20, iii. 10); and the Philippians, besides 
their general freedom from blame, are noted as re- 
narkable for their liberality and self-denial (Phil. 
iv. 10, 14-19; see 2 Cor. ix. 2, xi. 9). It is worth - 
noticing, as a fact almost. typical of the change 
which Christianity has produced in the social life 
of Europe, that the female element is conspicuous 
in the records of its introduction into Macedonia. 
The Gospel was first preached there to a small con- 
gregation of women (Acts xvi. 13); the first con- 
vert was a woman (i. ver. 14); and, at least at 
Philippi, women were prominent as active workers 
in the cause of religion (Phil. iv. 2, 3). 

It should be observed that, in St. Paul's time, 
Macedonia was well intersected by Roman roads, 
especially by the great Via Egnatia, which con- 
nected Philippi and Thessalonica, and also led 
towards Illyricum (Rom. xv. 19). The antiquities 
of the country have been well explored and de- 
scribed by many travellers. The two best works 
are those of Cousinéry (Voyage dans la Mucedoine, 
Paris, 1831) and Leake (Zravels in) Northern 
Greece, London, 1835). J. S. H. 

* [t is still a question whether Luke's usage 
distinguishes Macedonia and Thrace frum each 
This depends in 
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part on the interpretation of the controverted fris 
dor) xporn ris weplSos tis Maxedovlas wédcs 
(Acts xvi. 12). Rettig ( Questiones Philippienses) 
maintains that Thrace was not attached to Mace- 
donia till the time of Vespasian, and that Luke, 
consistently with that fact, speaks of Philippi as 
the first city in Macedonia which Paul reached 
after crossing from Asia into Europe. Hence 
Neapolis (Kavalla), where he landed, belonged to 
Thrace and not to Macedonia, as was true at a 
later periud. On one side see Lechler’s Der Apos- 
tel Geschichten, p. 231 f. (Dr. Schaeffer's transl. 
in Lange's Commentary, p. 304), and on the other, 
Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte, p. 202 f. (1854). There 
is another supposition. Instead of speaking of 
Philippi as topographically “ first’ in Macedonia, 
because Luke meant to assign Neapolis to Thrace, 
he may have thought of the city and its harbor as 
one, whether this distinction of provinces existed 
at that time or not. That Luke was familiar with 
this identification of town and port is manifest; 
for in Acts xvi. 11, he says that Paul and his 
companions sailed to Philippi (es@v3popnoauer), 
whereas they went thither by land from Neapolis, 
and in Acta xx. 6, that they sailed from Philippi 
(dfewActdouper), whereas they went down to the 
coast, and embarked at Neapolis. 

Other references. — Forbiger, Handbuch der 
alten Geogr. iii. 1049-1071. Hoffmann, Grtechen- 
land wu. die Griechen, i. 1-182. Pauly, Real-#n- 
cyclopddie, iv. 1132-1142. H. Holland, Travels 
in the Ionian Isles, Albunia, Thessaly, Mucedonia, 
etc. (1812 and 1813). Pouqueville, Voyage dans 
la Grece (1820). Revue Archéologique (1860), two 
brief articles entitled Daton, Necpolis, les mines 
de Philippes. ‘Two numbers have appeared (1865) 
of the Afission Archéologique de Macedvine, by 
MM. Heuzey and Daumet (published by order of the 
French emperor). They relate chiefly to Kavadla, 
the ancient Neapolis, but contain also a map of 
Philippi and the neighborhood. See also A Journey 
to Neapolis and Philippi in the Bibl. Sacra, xviii. 
866-898 ; and the article “« Macedonien’’ in Her- 
vog’s Real-Encyk. viii. 6833-638. H. 
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Coin of Macedonia. 


MACEDO’'NIAN (Maxedév: [Afacedo}) 
occurs in A. V. only in Acta xxvii. 2. In the 
other cases (Acts xvi. 9, xix. 29, 2 Cor. ix. 2, 4), 
our translators render it * of Macedonia.” 


* +s Macedonian ’’ occurs also several times in 
the A. V. in the Apocrypha, namely, 1 Mace. i. 
1, vi. 2; 2 Macc. viii. 20; Esth. xvi. 10,14. For 
the wide sense in which it is used in 2 Macc. viii. 


a ® Josephus says (Ant. xviii. 5, § 1), that Machs- 
yus was in the power of Aretas at the time of his 
daugbter’s flight thence. Some deny therefore that 
John’s martyrdom could have taken place there; but 
as Josephus stytes that it did (ravty xrivyvra, Ant. 
avill. 5, § 2), the contradiction, if there be any, falls on 


MACHZARUS 


10, see the note of Grimm in loc., and the remarks 
in the art. MACEDONIA, p. 1727 6. A. 

* MACHA’RUS (Maya:pots) is the name 
of the castle in which, according to Josephus (4x. 
xviii. 5, § 2; B. J. vii. 6, §§ 1-4), John the Bap- 
tist was imprisoned and put to death by Herod 
Antipas. (See Matt. xiv. 3-5.) In 1806 Seetzen 
identified the place with the ruins of the present 
Mkauer, east of the Dead Sea, on a lofty 
crag overhanging the southern Zerka-AMw in, 
See Retsen, ii. 372 f. It was originally a tower 
built by Alexander Janneus as a check on the 
Arab freebooters in that quarter. It is surrounded 
by ravines, at some points not less than 175 feet 
deep, and in addition to its natural strength, was 
strongly fortified. In Herod's time it was rendered 
still more attractive by its splendid porticos and 
reservoirs, and is known to have been a favorite 
retreat of this luxurious prince. Pliny speaks of 
it as *secunda quondam arx Jude ab Hierosoly- 
mis (Nat. Hist. v. 15). It has been said that 
Macherus, though transferred from one occupant 
to another, was never actually reduced by seize or 
taken by storm. Its supplies of water are almost 
unfailing. After the destruction of Jerusalem it 
fell into the hands of the Sicarti, a band of out- 
laws of whom we read in Acts xxi. 38. 


The Evangelists state that John was cast into 
prison, bunt do not mention where the prison was 
situated, or where the feast was held at which the 
order was given for his execution. As nuthing in 
their narrative, however, contradicts that view, we 
may conclude that Josephus was well informed, 
and that John was incarcerated and beheaded in 
Macherus (TIBERIAS).2 His confinement was not 
so strict as to exclude the visits of friends (Matt. 
xi. 2 ff.; Luke vii. 18); and hence it was from 
this castle, in all probability, that he sent two of 
his disciples to Christ to inquire of him whether 
he was the Messiah, or they should look for an- 
other (Luke vii. 20). Into one of the deep ravines 
beneath the fortress the headless body of John 
(rd wre@pa avrov, Mark vi. 29) may have Leen 
cast, which his disciples took up and buried. and 
then went and told Jesus (Matt. xiv. 12: Mark vw 
29). ‘It was from this castle that the Arab wife of 
Herod, repudiated by him for the sake of Herodias, 
fled to her father, Aretas king of Arabia, out of 
which grew the war between Herod and Aretas, 
which resulted in the defeat of Herod (Ané. xviii. 
5-1), and the capture of Damascus (alluded to 
in 2 Cor. xi. 32). The crag on which the old 
fortress stood is said to be visible from Jerusalem. 
[See JERUSALEM, ii. 1178, nofe.] It was a saying 
of the Jews that the torches on Olivet announcing 
the appearance of the Passover moon could be seen 
from Tabor and the rocky heights of Machsrus 
(Schwartz, Das heil. Land, p. 54). 


The history of Macherus is well sketched by 
Gams (Johannes der Taufer im Gefangnisse, pp. 
50-82). For other notices, mainly historical or topo- 
graphical, see Jost's Geschichte der Isroeliten, iL 
221 ff.; Sepp's Das Leben Christi, ii. 400-414, and 
Das heil. Land, i. 678; Milman's History of the 


him, aud not on the Evangelists. Some time elapsed 
between the flight and Herod's war with Aretas (which 
was before John's death), and during the interval 
Herod may in some way have become master of the 
fortress. John need not however be supposed to have 
been kept all the time in one place. g. 


MACHBANAI 


Jews, ii. 392 f.; Ritter, Geogr. of Palestine, Gage's 
transl. iii. 65, 70; Robinson's Phys. Geogr. p. 
67. It was a long two days’ journey from Ma- 
cherus to Tiberias, the capital of Herod's te- 
trarchy. H. 

MACH’BANATI [3 syl.] (“22572 [one 
Sat, thick, First]: MeAxaBavat [ Vat. MeAxa- 
Bavva:; FA. MeAyaBavvea;] Alex. Mayafavai: 
Machbanai), one of the lion-faced warriors of Gad 
who joined the fortunes of David when living in 
retreat at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 13). 


MACHBE’NAH (S339) [hillock, hump, 
First |: Mayafiva; Alex. Mayaunva; (Comp. 
MayASnva:] Machbena). Sheva, the father of 
Machbena, is named in the genealovical list of 
Judah as the offspring of Maachah, the concubine 
of Caleb ben-Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 49). Other names 
similarly mentioned in the passage are known to 
be those not of persons but of towns. The most 
feasible inference from this is, that Machbena was 
founded or colonized by the family of Maachah. 
To the position of the town, however, whether 
near Giazah, like MADMANNAH, or between Jeru- 
salem and Hebron, like GIBEA, we possess no 
clew. It is not named by Eusebius or Jerome, and 
does not seem to have been met with by any later 
traveller. 


MA/’CHI QD: Maxx; Alex. Maxi: Ma- 
chi), the father of Geuel the Gadite, who went 
with Caleb and Joshua to spy out the land of Ca- 
naan (Num. xiii. 15). 


MA/’/CHIR (3 [sold, acquired] : [Rom. 
Mayip; Vat. Alex. ] Maxeip: Machir), the eld- 
est son (Josh. xvii. 1) of the patriarch Manasseh 
by an Aramite or Syrian concubine (1 Chr. vii. 14, 
and the LXX. of Gen. xlvi. 20). His children 
are commemorated as having been caressed @ by 
Joseph befure his death (Gen. ]. 23). His wife's 
name is not preserved, but she was a Benjamite, 
the “sister of [luppim and Shuppim ’ (1 Chr. vii. 
15). The only children whose names are given 
are his son (iilead,? who is repeatedly mentioned 
(Num. xxvi. 29, xxvii. 1, xxxvi. 1; 1 Chr. vii. 14, 
&e.). and a dauehter, Abiah, who married a chief 
of Judah named Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 21, 24). The 
connection with Benjamin may perhaps have led 
to the selection by Abner of Mahanaim, which lay 
on the boundary between Gad and Manasseh, as 
the residence of Ishbosheth (2 Sam. ii. 8): and 
that with Judah may have also influenced David 
to go so far north when driven out of his kingdom. 
At the time of the conquest the family of Machir 
had become very powerful, and a large part of the 
country on the east of Jordan was subdued by 
therm (Num. xxxii. 39; Deut. iii. 15). In fact to 
their warlike tendencies it is probably entirely due 





a@ The Targum characteristically says “ circum- 
cised.” 

6 There are several considerations which may lead 
us to doubt whether we are warranted by the Biblical 
narrative in atixing a personal sense to the name of 
Gilead, such as the very remote period from which that 
maine a8 attached to the district dates (Gen. xxxi ), 
and also such passages as Num. xxxii. 39, and Deut. 
fii. 15. (See Ewald, Gresch. ii. 477, 478, 498.) 

c The story of the purchase current umongst the 
modem Arabs of Hebron, as told by Wilson ( Lands, 
ete , i. 351), is a counterpart of the legend of the 
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that the tribe was divided, and that only the in- 
ferior families crossed the Jordan. So great was 
their power that the name of Machir occasionally 
supersedes that of Manasseh, not only for the exst- 
ern territory, but even for the western half of the 
tribe also: see Judye v. 14, where Machir occurs 
in the enumeration of the western tribes — * Gil- 
ead” apparently standing for the eastern Manasseh 
in ver. 17; and still more unmistakably in Josh. 
xiii. 31, compared with 29. 

2. The son of Ammiel, a powerful sheykh of one 
of the trans-—Jordanic tribes, but whether of Manas- 
seh — the tribe of his namesake — or of Gad, must 
remain uncertain till we know where Lo-debar, to 
which place he belonged, was situated. His name 
occurs but twice, but the part which he plaved was 
by no means au insignificant one. It was his for- 
tune to render essential service to the cause of Saul 
and of David successively — in each case when they 
were in difticulty. Under his roof, when a cripple 
and friendless, after the death of his uncle and the 
ruin of his house, the unfortunate Mephibosheth 
found a home, from which he was summoned by 
David to the honors and the anxieties of a resi- 
dence at the court of Jerusalem (2 Sam. ix. 4, 5). 
When David himself, some years later, was driven 
from his throne to Mahanaim, Machir was one of 
the three great chiefs who lavished on the exiled 
king and his soldiers the wealth of the rich pastoral 
district of which they were the lords — “ wheat, 
and barley, and flour, and parched corn, and beans, 
aud lentiles, and parched pulse, and honey, and 
butter, and sheep, and cows'-milk cheese ’’ (2 Sam. 
xvii. 27-29). Josephus calls him the chief of the 
country of Gilead (Ant. vii. 9, § 8). G. 


MA/’CHIRITES, THE (PDF [patr.]: 
6 Maxipl; [Vat.] Alex. 9 Mayeips: Machirite), 
The descendants of MAcuir the father of Gilead 
(Num. xxvi. 29). 


MACH’MAS (Mayyuds: Machmas), 1 Mace. 
ix. 73. [MicuMasit.] 


MACHNAD’‘EBAI [4 syl.] (273% [gif 
of the noble, Fiirst; what like the liberul? Ges.]: 
MaxadvaBov: Alex. MayvaSaaBov: Mechnedde- 
bv), one of the sons of Bani who put away his 
foreign wife at Ezra's command (Fzr. x. 40). The 
marginal reading of A. V. is Mabnadebai. which 
is found in some copies. In the corresponding list 
of 1 Ksdr. ix. 34 the place of this name is occupied 
by ‘of the sons of QOzora,” which may be partly 
traced in the original. 


MACHPE’LAH (always with the article — 
meen [the portion, lot}: rd dirAovy, also 
T) ornduioy 7d Birdrodv: duplex, also speluence 
dupler), the spot containing the timbered field, in 


the end of which was the cave which Abraham 
purchased ¢ from the Bene-Ileth [sons of Heth], 





stratarem by which the Phoenician Dido obtained land 
enough for her city of Byrsa. Ibrahim asked only 
as much ground as could be covered with a cow's 
hide; but after the ayreement was concluded he cut 
the hide into thongs, and surrounded the whole of the 
space now forming the Haram.”? The story is remark- 
able, not only for its repetition of the older Semitic 
tale, but for its complete departure from the simple 
and open character of Abraham, as set forth in the 
Biblical narrative. A similar story is told of other 
places, but, like Byrsa, their names contain something 
Suggestive of the hide. The writer has not been able 
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end which became the burial-place of Sarah, Abra- 


lam himself, Isaac, Rebekah, Leah, and Jacob. | 


Abrahain resided at Bethel, Hebron and Gerar, | 
lut the field which contained his tomb was the 
«nly spot which positively belonged to him in the 
land of | romise. That the name applied to the 
:eneral locality, and not to either the field or the | 
cavern,® is evident from Gen. xxiii. 17, “the 
of Ephron which was in Machpelah . . . the field 
and the cave which was therein,’ although for 
convenience of expression both field and cave are 
oceasionally called by the name. Its position is — 
with one exception uniformly — specified as “facing 
96" 9y) Mamre™ (Gen. xxiii. 17, 19, xxv. 9, 
vlix. 30, 1.13). What the meaning of this ancient 
rame — not met with beyond the book of Genesis 
— may be, appears quite uncertain. ‘The older 
interpreters, the LXX., Vulgate, Targums of On- 
kelos and Pseudo-jonathan, Peshito, Veneto-Greek, 
ete., explain it as ineaning “ double’? — the double 
cave or the double field — but the modern lexicog- 
raphers interpret it, either by comparison with the 


field | of the sepulchre of the Patriarchs. 
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Ethiopic, as Gesenius ( 7hes. 704 6), an allotted or 
separated place; or again—as Furst (Handwv. 
733 a)—the undulating spot. The one is probably 
as near the real meaning as the other. 


Beyond the passages already cited, the Bible 
‘contains no mention either of the name Machpelah 
Unless this 

as the sanctuary of Jehovah to which Absalom 
had vowed or pretended to have vowed a pilgrim- 
age, when absent in the remote Geshur (2 Sam. » 
xv. 7), no allusion to it has been discovered in the 
records of David's residence at Hebron, nor yet 
in the struggles of the Maccabees, so many of 
whose battles were fought in and around it. It 
is a remarkable instance of the absence among 
the ancient Hebrews of that veneration for holy 
places which is so eminently characteristic of 
modern Orientals. But there are few, if any, of 
the ancient sites of Palestine of whose genuine- 
ness we can feel more assured than Machpelah. 
The traditional spot has everything in its favor as 
far as position goes ; while the wall which incloses 








Mosque at Hebron. 


the Haram, or sacred precinct in which the sepul- | 
chres themselves are reported, and probably with | 


tion, except two small entrances at the S. FE. and 


S. W. corners. It stands nearly on the crest of the 


truth, still to lie — and which is the only part at hill which forms the eastern side of the valley on 
present accessible to Christians —is a monument | the slopes and bottom of which the town is strewn, 
certainly equal, and probably superior in age to and it is remarkable how this venerable structure, 
anything remaining in Palestine. It is a quadran- | quite affecting in its hoary gray color and the 
cular building of about 200 feet in length by 115 archaic forms of its masonry, thus rising above the 
in width, its dark gray walls rising 50 or 60 in. "meaner buildings which it has so often beheld in 
leight, without window or opening of any descrip- | ruins, eres and so to speak accentuates, the 





fo trace any connection of this kind in any of the’ 
names of Machpelah or Hebron. 


a The LXX. invariably attach the name to the cave: 
see xxiii. 19, év rq ornAaiy TOU aypov TH EezAg. This 
_is followed by Jerome. 
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yeneral monotony of the town of Hebron. The 
ancient Jewish tradition? ascribes its erection to 
David (Jichus ha-Aboth in Hottinger, Ctppe Hebr. 
p. 30), thus making it coeval with the pool in the 
valley below; but, whatever the worth of this 
tradition, it may well be of the age of Sclomon,® for 
the masonry is even more antique in its character 
than that of the lower portion of the south and 
southwestern walls of the Haram at Jerusalem, 
and which many critics ascribe to Solomon, while 
even the scverest allows it to be of the date of 
Herod. ‘The date must always remain a mystery, 
but there are two considerations which may weigh 
in favor of fixing it very early. 1. That often as 
the town of Hebron may have been destroyed, this, 
being a tomb, would always be spared. 2. It can- 
not on architectural grounds be later than Herod's 
time, while on the other band it is omitted from 
the catalugue given by Josephus of the places which 
he rebuilt or adorned. Had Herod erected the 
inclosure round the tombs of the fathers of the 
nation, it is hardly conceivable that Josephus would 
have omitted to extol it, especially when he men- 
tions apparently the very structure now existing. 
His words on this occasion are “the monuments 
(uynueta) of Abraham and his sons are still to be 
seen in the town, all of fine stone and admirably 
wrought" (wdyu kavAjs papudpouv Kal diArotipws 
eipyacueva, B. J. iv. 9, § 7). 

Of the contents of this inclosure we have only 
the most meavre and confused accounts. ‘The spot 
is one of the most sacred of the Moslem sanctuaries, 
and since the occupation of Palestine by them it 
bas been entirely closed to Christians, and partially 
so to Jews, who are allowed, on rare occasions only, 
to look in throngh a hole. A great part of the 
area is occupied by a building which is now a 
mosque, and was probably originally a church, but 
of its date or style nothing is known. The sepul- 
chres of Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, 
Jacob and Leah, are shown on the floor of the 
mosque, covered in the usual Mohaminedan style 
with rich carpets: but the real sepulchres are, as 
they were in the 12th and 16th centuries, in a 
cave below the floor (Benj. of Tudela: Jichus ha- 
Aboth: Monrv). In this they resemble the tomb 
of Aaron on Mount Hor. [See p. 1087.] The 
cave, according to the earliest and the latest testi- 
mony, opens to the south. This was the report of 
Monro’s servant in 1833; and Arculf particularly 
mentions the fact that the bodies lay with their 
heads to the north, as they would do if deposited 
from the south. A. belief seems to prevail in the 
town that the cave communicates with some one 
of the modern sepulchres at a considerable distance, 
outside of Hebron (Loewe, in Zettung des Judenth. 
June 1, 183!)). 

The accounts of the sacred inclosure at Hebron 
will be found collected by Ritter (Arikwule, Pal- 
dsitna, 209, &e., but especially 236-250); Wilson 
(Lands, etc., i. 363-367); Robinson (Lidl. Res. ii, 


@ According to hap-Parchi (Asher’s Bery. p. 487), 
"the stones had formerly belonged to the Temple.” 
Ritter (Erdkunde, Palast. p. 240) goes so far as to sug- 
gest Joseph ! 

b The peculiarities of the masonry are these: (1.) 
Some of the stones are very large: Dr. Wilson men- 
tions one 38 ft. long, and 3 ft. 4 in. deep. The lar- 
gest in the Haram wall at Jerusalem is 24} ft. But 
yet (2) the surface — in splendid preservation — {s very 
dnely worked, more so than the finest of the stones at 
the south and southwest portion of the inclosure at 
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75-79). The chief authorities are Arculf (A. D. 
700); Benjamin of Tudela (A. pb. cir. 1170); the 
Jewish tract Jichus ha- Aboth (in Hottinger, Ciyga 
Hebraict ; and also in Wilson, i. 3635); Ali Bey 
(Travels, A. . 1807, ii. 232, 233); Giovanni 
Finati (Lofe by Bankes, ii. 236); Monro (Summer 
Ramble in 1833, i. 243): Loewe (in Zeitung des 
Judenth. 839, pp. 272, 288). Ina note by Asher 
to his edition of Benjamin of Tudela (ii. 92), men- 
tion is made of an Arabic MS. in the Bibliothéque 
Royale at Paris, containing an account of the con- 
dition of the mosque under Saladin. This MS. 
has not yet been published. The travels of Ibrahim 
el-Khijari in 1669-70 —a smiull portion of which 
from the MS. in the Ducal Library at Gotha, has 
been published by Tuch, with Translation, ete. 
(Leipziy, Vogel, 1850) —~ are said to contain a 
minute description of the Mosque (Tuch, p. 2). 

A few words about the exterior, a sketch of the 
masonry, and a view of the town, showing the in- 
closure standing prominently in the foreground, 
will be found in Bartlett's Walks, etc., 216-219. 
A photograph of the exterior, from the East (?) is 
given as No. 63 of Pulestine as tt is, by Rev. G. W. 
Bridges. A ground-plan exhibiting considerable 
detail, made by two Moslem architects who lately 
superintended some repairs in the Haram, and 
given by them to Dr. Barclay of Jerusalem, is 
engraved in Osborn's Pal. Pust and Present, p. 
364. G. 

* It is since the above article was written that 
this Moslem sanctuary over the cave of Machpelah 
was visited and entered by the Prince of Wales and 
some of his attendants. We are indebted to Dean 
Stanley, who accompanied the party on that occa- 
sion for an interesting report of this visit (Sermons 
in the East, etc., p. 141 ff.) of which we make the 
following abstract : — 

To overcome the difficulties which the fanaticism 
of the inhabitants of Hebron might place in the 
way of even a royal approach to the inclosure. a 
lirman was first requested from the Porte. But 
the government at Constantinople cautiously gave 
them only a discretionary letter of recommendation 
to the Governor of Jerusalem. It was necessary 
therefore to obtain the sanction of this intermediate 
functionary. This was not easily done. The 
Turkish governor not only had his own scruples 
with reference to such a profanation of the sacred 
place, but feared the persunal consequences which 
he might suffer from the bigotry of the Moham- 
medans. After a refusal at first and much hesita- 
tion he consented, as an act of national courtesy, 
that the Prince should make the attempt to enter 
the Mosque (to guarantee his safety was out of the 
question), but unaccompanied except by two or 
three of his suite who were specially interested as 
sacans and antiquaries. 

The day of the arrival at Hebron was the 7th 
of April, 1862. They passed into and through the 
town strongly escorted, through streets deserted 


Jerusalem ; the sunken part round the edges (absurdly 
called the * bevel ’’?) very shallow, «ith no resemblance 
at all to more modern “rustic work.” (38.) The crose- 
joints are not always vertical, but some are at an 
angle. (4.) The wall is divided by pilasters about 2 ff. 
6 in. wide, and 6 ft. apart, running the entire height 
of the ancient wall. It is very much to be wished 
that careful large photographs were taken of then 
walls from a near point. The writer is not awarv tlat 
any such yet exist. 
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except by the soldiery, whose presence was necessary 
to guard against any fanatical attempt to avenge 
the supposed sacrilegious act. Arriving within the 
inclosine, they were ceremoniously received by the 
representatives of the forty hereditary guardians 
of the Mosque, into which they were immediately 
shown. ‘The architecture of this plainly indicates 
its original use as a Christian church. The tombs, 
or rather cenotaphs which cover the actual sepulchres 
of the patriarchs, are inclosed each within a sep- 
arate shrine closed with gates. On the right of 
the inner portico before entering the main building, 
is the shrine of Abraham, and on the left that of 
Sarah, each closed with silver gates. The shrine 
of Abraham, after some manifestations of delay and 
of grief on the part of the guardians, was thrown 
open. \t is described as a coffin-like structure, 
about six feet high, built of plastered stone or 
marble, and hung with three green carpets em- 
broidered with gold. The shrine of Sarah, as of 
the rest of the women, they were requested not to 
enter. Within the mosque are the tombs of Isaac 
and Rebekah, under separate chapels with windows 
in the walls. and inclosed with iron instead of silver 
gates. The shrines of Jacob and Leah in recesses 
corresponding tu those of Abraham and Sarah, but 
opposite to the entrance of the mosque, are in a 
separate cloister inclused with iron gates, through 
which may be seen two green banners resting 
against Leah's tomb, the meaning of which iy un- 
known. The general structure of Jacol’s tomb 
resembles that of Abraham, but the carpets are 
coarser. 

The correspondence of these monuments with 
the Biblical narrative is remarkable, in view of 
Mussulman ignorance and prejudice, and precludes 
the idea of a fanciful distribution of them. For, 
in the first place, the prominence given to Isaac 
is contrary to their prejudice in favor of Ishmael; 
and again, if they had followed mere probabilities, 
Rachel would have occupied the place of the less 
favored Leah. 

Besides these six shrines, in 8 separate chamber 
reached by an aperture through the wall, is the 
shrine of Joseph, the situation of which varies from 
the Biblical account, but is in accordance with the 
tradition of the country, supported perhaps by an 
ambiguous expression of Josephus, to the eftect 
that the body of Joseph, though first buried at 
Shechem, was afterwards brought to Hebron. 
There are also two ornamental shrines on the 
northern side of the mosque. But no traces of 
others were seen within the inclosure. 


eer 
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535 ff. A plan of the mosque accompanies the 
narrative. Qn the purchase of the cave of Mach- 
pelah, see Epnron (Amer. ed.). Of the antiquity 
of the site, says Thomson (Land and Book, ii. 385) 
* T have no doubt... . We have hefore us the 
identical cave, in which these patriarchs, with their 
wives, were reverently gathered ‘unto their people,’ 
one after another by their children. . . . Sucha 
cave may last as long as the ‘everlasting hills’ of 
which it is a part; and from that to this dav it has 
so come to pass, in the providence of God, that no 
nation or people has had possession of Machpelah 
who would have been disposed to disturb the. ashes 
of the illustrious dead within it.’’ H. 


MAC’RON (Mdxpwy: Mucer), the surname 
of Ptolemeus, or Ptolemee, the son of Dorymenes 
(1 Mace. iii. 388) and governor of Cyprus under 
Ptolemy Philometor (2 Macc. x. 12). 


MA’DAITI [2 svl.] (“T'D: Mafol [MaSaiu; 
Alex. Madar, Madai:] JAfudei), which occurs in 
Gen. x. 2 [and 1 Chr. i. 5] among the list of the 
sons of Japhet. has been commonly regarded as a 
personal appellation; and most commentators call 
Madai the third son of Japhet. and the progenitar 
of the Medes. But it is extremely doubtful whether, 
in the mind of the writer of Gen. x., the term 
Madat was regarded as representing a person. 
That the genealogies in the chapter are to some 
extent ethnic is universally allowed, and may be 
seen even in our Authorized Version (ver. 16-18). 
And as Gomer, Magog, Javan, Tuba), and Meshech, 
which are conjoined in Gen. x. 2 with Madai, are 
elsewhere in Scripture always ethnic and not per- 
sonal appellatives (Ez. xxvii. 13, xxxviil. 6, xxxix. 
6; Dan. viii. 21; Joel tii. 6; Ps. cxx. 5; Is. lxvi. 
19, &c.), so it is probable that they stand for 
nations rather than persons here. In that case no 
one would regard Madai as a person; and we must 
remember that it is the exact word used elsewhere 
throughout Scripture for the well-known nation of 
the Medes. Probably therefore all that the writer 
intends to assert in Gen. x. 2 is, that the Medes, 
as well as the Gomerites, Greeks, Tibareni, Maschi, 
etc., descended from Japhet. Modern science bas 
found that, both in physical type and in languaze, 
the Medes belong to that family of the human race 
which embraces the Cymry and the Greco-Roumans. 
(See Prichard’s Phys. Hist. of Mankind, iv. 6-0; 
Ch. x. § 2-4; and comp. the article on the Meprs.) 

G. BR. 

MADI’ABUN (‘HuadaBotry; Alex. Ineov 

HuadaBouv; [Ald. MadiaBovr]). The sons of 


To the cave itself there was no access. One} Madiabun, according to 1 Esdr. v. 58, were among 
indication of it in the shape of a circular hole at | the Levites who superintended the restoration of 


the corner of the shrine of Abraham, about eight (the Temple under Zorobabel. 


inches across, one foot of the upper part built of 
strong masonry, but the lower part of the living 
rock, was alone visible. This aperture has been 
left in order to allow the sacred air of the sepulchre 
to escape into the Mosque, and also to allow a lamp 
to be suspended by a chain and burn over the 
grave. liven this lamp was not lighted because. 
as they said, the saint did not “like to have a 
lamp in full daylight.”. Whether the Mussulmans 
themselves are acquainted with any other entrance 
is doubtful. 

The reader will find the same information also 
in Stanley's Jewish Church, i. Appendix ii. p. 


a Note the change of m into 6, unusual in the 
Alex. MS., which usually follows the Hebrew more 


The name does not 
oceur in the parallel narrative of Ezr. iii. 9, and is 
also omitted in the Vulgate; nor is it easy to con 
jecture the origin of the interpolation. Our tram 
lators followed the reading of the Aldine editien. 
MA/’/DIAN ({Rom. Ald. Mad:ay: Vat Sin. 
Alex.] MaSiau: Machan, but Cod. Amiat. of N. T. 
Mihom), Jud. ii. 26; Acts vii. 29. [Mrpray.] 
MADMAN’NAH (TDS TD (dunghid : 
liom. Mayapiu, Madunvd: Vat.) Mayapeus 
[Mapunva:}] Alex. BedeBnva, [Mayaunen:]* 
Medemena, [Madmena}), one of the towns in the 
south district of Judah (Josh. xv. 31). It is named 


closely than the ordinary LXX. text: compare aise 
MADMENAH. 


MADMEN 


% 
with Hormah, Ziklag, and other remote places, and 
therefore cannot be identical with the MADMENAH 
of Isaiah. To Eusebius and Jerome ( Onomesticon, 
« Medemana”’) it appears to have been well known 
It was called in their time Menois, and was not far 


from Gaza. The first stage southward from Gaza 
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yaw. ‘to be stirred or excited; "’ in Jer. xxv. 16, 
1. 38, li. 7, Eccl. i. 17, &c. (wepipopd, LXX.), from 
the root bon, “to flash out,’’ applied (like the 
Greek pAdye) either to light or sound; in Is. 


rliv. 25, from S20, ‘to make void or foolish ” 


MADON 





is now el-Minydy (Rob. i. 602), which, in default 
of a better, is suggested by Kiepert (in his Mup, 
1856) as the moderu representative of Menois, and 
therefore of Madmannah. 

In the genealogical lists of 1 Chron., Madman- 
nah is derived from Caleb-ben-Hezron through his 
concubine Maachah, whose son Shaaph is recorded 
as the founder of the town (il. 49). 

For the termination compare the neighboring 
place Sansannah. ; 


MAD’MEN (JTS [dunghill]:¢ wavors: 
stlens), a place in Moab, threatened with destruc- 
tion in the denunciations of Jeremiah (xlviii. 2), 
but not 2lsewhere named, and of which nothing is 
yet known. ; 


MADME’NAH (MID T9 [as above]: 
MadeBnvda: Medemena), one of the Benjamite vil- 
laces north of Jerusalem, the inhabitants of which 
were frightened away by the approach of Sen- 
nacherib along the northern road ([s. x. 31). Like 
others of the places mentioned in this list, Mad- 
menah is not elsewhere named; for to MADMAN- 
NAH and MapMEN it can have no relation. Gese- 
nius (Jestét, p: 414) points out that the verb in the 
sentence is active —* Madimenah flies,’ not, as in 
A. V., “is removed ** (so also Michaelis, Bibel far 
Ongelehrten). 

Madmenah is not impossibly alluded to by Isaiah 
(xxv. 10) in his denunciation of Moab, where the 
word rendered in A. V. “dunchill"’ is identical 
with that name. The original text (or Cethib), by 


a variation in the preposition (93 and V3), 
































(uwpalvew, LXX.); in Zech. xii. 4, from PVDS, 
to wander” (coraots, LXX.). In the N. T. 
they are generally used to render palveo@ac OF 
uavia (as in John x. 20; Acts xxvi. 24; 1 Cor. xiv. 
23): but in 2 Pet. ii. 16 the word is rapagpovia, 
and in Luke vi. 11 &yosa. These passages show 
that in Scripture “ madness”? is recognized as & 
derangement, proceeding either from weakness and 
misdirection of intellect, or from ungovernable 
violence of passion; and in both cases it is spoken 
of, sometimes as arising from the will and action 
of man himself, sometimes as inflicted judicially by 
the hand of God. In one passage alone (John x. 
20) is madness expressly connected with demoniacal 
possession, by the Jews in their cavil against our 
Lord [see DEmMontacs]; in none is it referred to 
any physical causes. It will easily be seen how 
entirely this usave of the word is accordant to the 
general spirit and object of Scripture, in passing 
by physical causes, and dwelling on the moral and 
spiritual influences, by which men’s hearts may be 
affected, either from within or from without. 

It is well known that among oriental, as among 
most semi-civilized nations, madmen were looked 
upon with a kind of reverence, as possessed of a 
quasi-sacred character. This arisea partly no doubt 
from the feeling, that one, on whom God's hand is 
laid heavily, should be safe from all other harm; 
but partly also from the belief that the loss of 
reason and self-control opened the mind to super- 
natural influence, and gave it therefore 4 super- 
natural sacredness. This belief was strengthened 
by the enthusiastic expression of idulatrous worship 


reads the “ waters of Madmenah.”’ If this is so, 
the reference may be either to the Madmenah of 
Benjamin — one of the towns in a district abound- 
ing with corn and threshing-floors — or more ap- 
propriately still to MApwEN, the Moabite town. 
Gesenins (Jesaia, p. 786) appears to have overlooked 
this, which might have induced him to regard with 
more favor a suggestion which seems to have been 
first made by Joseph Kimchi. G. 


* The places on the march of Sennacherib to 
Jerusalem have usually been supposed to occur in 
a direct line; on this supposition Madmenah must 
have stood between Gibeah of Saul and Nob. But 
the army possibly may have moved in parallel 
columns, and thus some of the places mentioned 
have been lateral to each other and not successive. 
(Nor.] For an elaborate defense of this theory 
on topographical grounds, the reader may see 
Dr. Valentiner'’s art. entitled Beitrag zur Topo- 
graphie des Stammes Benjamin, in Zeitschr. der 
deutsch. Morg. Gesellsch. xii. 164 ff, 169). H. 

MADNESS. The words rendered by “ mad,” 
«“ madman,’ madness," ete., in the A. V., vary 
considerably in the Hebrew of the O. T. In Deut. 
xxviii. 28, 34, 1 Sam. xxi. 13, 14, 15, &e. (navla, 
ete., in the LXX.), they are derivatives of the root 





@ The LXX. have translated the name as if from 
the aame root with the verb which accompanies it — 


"DT JO Ta, watow wavceras: in which they 


(see 1 K. xviii. 26, 28), and (occasionally) of real 


inspiration (see 1 Sam. xix. 21-24; comp. the ap- 
plication of “mad fellow in 2 K. ix. 11, and see 
Jer. xxix. 26; Acts ii. 13). 
may be seen in the record of David's pretended 
madness at the court of Achish (1 Sam. xxi. 13- 


An illustration of it 


15), which shows it to be not inconsistent with a 
kind of contemptuous forbearance, such as is often 
manifested now, especially by the Turks, towards 
real or supposed madmen. A. B. 


MADON (VV [contention, strife: Rom. 
Mapav; Vat.} rip cag Alex. MaSwy, Mapwy [?]: 
Maddon), one of the principal cities of Canaan be- 
fore the conquest. Its king joined Jabin and his 
confederates in their attempt against Joshua at the 
waters of Merom, and like the rest was killed (Josh. 
xi. 1, xii. 19). No later mention of it is found, 
and beyond the natural inference drawn from its 
occurrence with Hazor, Shimron, etc., that it was 
in the north of the country, we have no clew to its 
position. Schwarz (90) proposes to discover Madon 
at Kefr Menda, a village with extensive ancient 
remains, at the western end of the Plain of Buttauf, 
4 or 5 miles N. of Sepphoris. His grounds for 
the identification are of the slightest: (a) the fre- 





are followed by the Vulgate — but the roots, though 
similar, are really distinct. (See Gesenius, Thes. 344 a, 
345 a.) 

b For the change of m into 6 comp. MapMaNnwad. 
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quent transposition of letters in Arabic, and (6) a! and Jerome the two were in agreement, both read- 


statement of the early Jewish traveller hap-Parchi 
(Asher’s Benj. of Tudeli, 430), that the Arabs 
identify Kefar Mendi with ‘ Midian,” or, as 
Schwarz would read it, Madon. ‘The reader may 
judge for himself what worth there is in these 
sugvestions. 


In the LXX. version of 2 Sam. xxi. 20 the He- 


brew words 7 VTi) W's, “a man of stature,’ are 
rendered avhp Madwy, “a inan of Madon."’ This 
may refer to the town Madon, or may be merely an 
instance of the habit which these translators had 
of rendering literally in Gsreek letters Hebrew words 
which they did not understand. Other instances 
will be found in 2 K. vi. 8, ix. 13, xii. 9, xv. 10, 
&c., &. G. 

MAE’LUS (MajAos; [Vat. MiAnAos:] Mi- 
chelus), for Miamin (1 Esdr. ix. 26; comp. kzr. 
x. 25). 

* MAG’ADAN. § [Macpata.] 

MAG/BISH (W°D2D [a gathering, Ges.]: 
MayeBis; [Vat. MayeBws:] Meybis). A proper 
name in Ezr. ii. 30, but whether of a man or of a 
place is doubted by some; it is probably the latter, 
as all the names frum Ezr. ii. 20 to 34, except 
Elam and Harim, are names of places. The mean- 
ing of the name too, which appears to be * freezing "’ 
or “congealing,’’ seems better suited to a place 
than a man. One hundred and fifty-six of its 
inhabitants, called the children of Maybish, are 
included in the genealogical roll of Ezr. ii, but 
have fallen out from the parallel passave in Neh. 
vii. MAGHrIASH, however, is named (Neh. x. 20) 
as one of thuse who sealed to the covenant, where 
Anathoth and Nebo (Nebai) also appear in the 
midst of proper names of men. Why in these three 
cases the names of the places are given instead of 
those of the family, or house, or individual, as in 
the case of all the other siznatures, it is impossible 
to say for certain, thouczh many reasons might be 
guessed. From the position of Magbish in the list 
in Ezr. ii., next to Bethel, Ai, and Nebo, and bLe- 
fore Lod, Hadid, Ono, and Jericho, it would seem 
to be in the tribe of Benjamin. A. C. H. 


MAG’DALA (Mayadsay? in MSS. B, D, and 
Sinait. — A being defective in this place; but Rec. 
Text, Maydada: Syr. Magedun: Vuly. Magedan). 

The name Magdala does not really exist in the 
Bible. It is found in the received Greek text and 
the A. V. of Matt. xv. 39 only; but the chief MSS. 
and versions exhibit the name as Magadan. 

Into the limits® of Magadan Christ comes by 
boat, over the lake of Gennesuret, after his miracle 
of feeding the four thousand on the mountain of the 
eastern side (Matt. xv. 39); and from thence, after 
a short encounter with the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, He returned in the same boat to the oppo- 
site shore. In the present text of the parallel nar- 
rative of St. Mark (viii. 10) we find the “ parts 
of Dalmanutha,"’ though in the time of Eusebius 


a It is not necessary to do more than mention the 
hypothesis of Brocardus, who identifies Magedan and 
Dalmanutha with the well-known circular pool called 
Phiala (or, a8 he calls it, Syala), east of Banias, which 
he says the Saracens call Me-Dan, or water of Dan. 
(See Brocardus, Descr. cap. iii.) 

6 Ta dpa. Thus the present e/-Mejdel — whether 
Identical with Magadan or Maygdala or not — is sur- 
rounded by the Ard el-Mejdel (Wilson, Lands, ii. 186). 


ing Magedan, as Mark still dues in Codex D. They 
place it “round Gerasa ”’ ( Onumasticun, sub voce), 
as if the MaGED or MAKED of Maccabees; but 
this is at variance with the requirements of the 
narrative, which indicates a place close to the water, 
and on its western side. The same, as far as dis- 
tance is concerned, may be said of Megiddo — in 
its Greek form, Mageddo, or, as Josephus spells it, 
Mayedo — which, as a well-known locality of Lower 
Galilee, might not uunaturally suggest itself. 

Dalmanutha was probally at or near Ain el-Ba- 
ridch, about a mile below ef-MJcydel, on the western 
edge of the lake of Gennesaret. Al-Vejdel is 
doubtless the representative of an ancient Migdol or 
Magdala, possibly that from which St. Marv came. 
Her native place was possibly not far distant from 
the Magadan of our Lord’s history, and we can 
only suppose that, owing to the familiar recurrence 
of the word Magdalene, the less known name waa 
absorbed in the better, and Macdala usurped the 
name, and possibly also the positiun of Magadan. 
At any rate it has prevented any search being 
made for the name, which mav very possibly still 
be discovered in the country, though so strangely 
superseded in the records.¢ 

The Magdala which conferred her name on 
‘Mary the Magdal-ene"’ (M. 7 MavydaAnvh), one 
of the numerous Migdols, 1. e. towers, which stocd 
in Palestine — such as the MIGDAL-EL, or tower 
of God, in Naphtali, the MIGDAL-GAD and Mirdal- 
EDAR of Judah — was probubly the place of that 
name which is mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud 
as near Tiberias (Utho, Lez. Rabb. 353: Schwarz, 
189), and this again is as probably the modern 
el-Mejdel, “a miserable little Muslim village,” 
rather more than an hour, or about three miles.? 
ubove Tubariych, lying on the water's edge at the 
southeast corner of the plain of Gennesaret (Rob. 
ii. 396, 397). Professor Stanley's description 
seems to embrace every point worth notice. « Of 
all the numerous towns and villages in what must 
have been the most thickly peopled district of Ial- 
estine one only remains. A collection of a few 
hovels stands at the southeast corner of the plain 
of Gennesaret, its name hardly altered from the 
ancient Mayvdala or Migdol, so called probably from 
a watcli-tower, of which ruins appear to remain, 
that guarded the entrance to the plain. Through 
its connection with her whom the long opinion of 
the church identified with the penitent sinner, the 
name of that ancient tower has now been incorpo- 
rated into all the languages of Europe. A large 
solitary thorn-tree stands beside it. The situation 
otherwise unmarked, is dignified by the hich line- 
stone rock which overhangs it on the southwest, 
perforated with caves; recalling, by a curious though 
doubtless unintentional coincidence, the scene of 
Corregyio’s celebrated picture." ‘These caves are 
said by Schwarz (189)— though on no clear au- 
thority —to bear the name of Teliman, s. e. Tal- 
manutha. ‘A clear stream rushes past the roch 


¢ The original form of the name may have been 
Migron ; at least so we may infer from the LXX. ver 
sion of Migron, which is Magedo or Magdon. 

d The statement of the Talmud is, that a person 
passing by Magdala could hear the voice of the crier 
in Tiberias. At three miles distance this would 
not be impossible in Palestine, where sound travels te 
a distance far greater than in this country. (See Rob. 
fii. 17; Stanley, S. § P.; Thomson, Land and Bou.| 
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into the sea, issuing ina tangled thicket of thorn 
und willow froin a deep ravine at the back of the 
plain" (S. gt P. pp 582, 383). Jeruime, although he 
plays upon the name Maydalene — * recte vocatam 
Magdalenen, id est ‘Turritam, ob ejus singularem 
fidei ac ardoris constantiam ** — does nut appear to 
connect it with the place in question. Ly the 


Jews the word N12 is used to denote a person 
who platted or twisted hair, a practice then much 
in use amongst wonien of loose character. A cer- 
tain “ Miriam Magdala”’ ig mentioned by the ‘Tal- 
mudists, who is probably intended for St. Mary. 
(See Otho, Lex. Jubb. “ Maria; ** and Burxtorf, 
Lex. Talm. pp. 389, 1459.) Magdalum is mentioned 
as between Tiberias and Capernaum, as early as by 
Willibald, A. D. 722; since that time it is occa- 
sionally named by travellers, amongst others Quares- 
mius, Llucidatio, p. 8006; Sir R. Guyltorde, Pylgry- 
mutge ; Breydenbach, p. 29; Bonar, Lund of Prom- 
ise, pp. 433, 434, and 549. Buchanan (Clerical 
Furlough, p. 373) describes well the striking view 
of the northern part of the lake which is obtained 
frum el-Mejdel. A ruined site called Om Moyhdala 
is pointed out at about 2 hours S. of Jerusalem, 
apparently N. W. of Bethlehem (Tobler, 3te Wand. 
p- 81). H. B. H. 


MAG’DIEL (ONIN [El (God) is rennen, 
First: Rom.] Mayedifa; [Vat.] in Chron. 
Medina; Alex. MerodinaA, [Mayedina:] Meydicl). 
One of the “dukes " of Edom, Messer from Isau 
(Gen. xxxvi. $3; 1 Chr. i. 54). The name doves 
not yet appear to have been met with, as bourne by 
either tribe or place. 


* First suggests that it may have been the 
place uf a temple, identical with the station ad 
Dianin (Peutinger’s Zud. 9, ¢.), seven hours 
north of Aila [Euarn). 

MA’GED (Maxéé, in both MSS.: Mugeth), 
the form in which the name MAKED appears in 
the A. V. on its second occurrence (1 Mace. v. 36). 


* The form Maged seems to have no support 
from Greek MSS. Our translators may have de- 
rived it from the Genevan version, where it also 
occurs in ver. 26. A. 


MAGI (A. V. “wise men:"? Md-you: magi). 
It does not fall within the scope of this article to 
enter fully into the history of the Magi as an order, 
and of the relation in which they stood to the 
relivion of Zoroaster. Only so far as they come 
within the horizon of a student of the Bible. and 
present points of contact with its history and lan- 
guage, have they any claim for notice in this place. 
As might be expected, where two forms of faith 
and national life run on, for a long period, side by 
side, each maintaining its distinctness, those points 
are separated from each other by wide intervals, 
and it is hard to treat of them with any apparent 
continuity. What has to be said will be best 
arranyed under the four following heads: — 





@ In the Pehlvi dialect of the Zend, Mogh = priest 
(Hyde, A-liy. Ves. Pers. c. 31); and this is connected by 
philologists with the Sanskrit, ahat (great), weéyas, 
and maznus (Gesenius, s. v. JID; Anquetil du Per- 


won's Zendaresia, il. 555). The coincidence of a San- 
skrit maya, in the sense of uw illusion, magic,” is re- 
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I. The position occupied by tie Mazi in the his 
tory of the O. I. 

11. The transition stages in the histery of the 
word aud of the order between the close of the ©. 
T. and the time of the N. ‘T., so far as they affect 
the latter. 

Ill. ‘The Magi as they appear in the N. T. 

JV. The later traditions which have gathered 
round the Mavi of Matt. ii. 

I. In the Hebrew text of the O. T. the word 
occurs but twice, and then only incidentally. In 
Jer. xxxix.3 and 13 we meet, among the Chaldean 
otticers sent by Nebuchadnezzar to Jerusalem, one 


with the name or title of Rab-Mag (73°27). 
This word is interpreted, after the analogy of Rab- 
shakeh and Kab-saris, as equivalent to chief of the 
Magi (Ewald, Propheten, and Hitzig, tn loc , taking 
it as the title of Nerval-Sharezer), and we thus find 
both the name and the order occupying a conspic- 
uous place under the government of the Chaldeans. 
Many questions of sume ditliculty are suggested by 
this fact. 

Historically the Magi are conspicuous chiefly as 
a Persian religious caste. Herudutus connects them 
with another people by reckoning them among the 
six tribes of the Medes (i. 101). ‘They appear in 
his history of Astyayes as interpreters of dreains 
(i. 120), the name having apparently lost its ethno- 
logical and acquired a caste significance. But in 
Jeremiah they appear at a still earlier period among 
the retinue of the Chaldean king. ‘The very word 
Rab-May (ifthe received etymology of Magi be cor- 
rect) presents a hybrid formation. The first sylla- 
ble is unquestionably Semitic, the last is all but un- 
questionably Aryan.¢ The problem thus presented 
admits of two solutions: (1.) If we believe the 
Chaldwans to have been a Hamitic people, closely 
connected with the Babylonians [CHALD.EANS], 
we must then suppose that the colossal schemes of 
vreatness which showed themselves in Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s conquests Jed him to gather round him 
the wise men and religious teachers of the nations 
which he subdued, and that thus the sacred tribe 
of the Medes rose under his rule to favor and 
power. His treatment of those who bore a like 
character among the Jews (Dan. i. 4) makes this 
hypothesis a natural one; and the alliance which 
existed between the Medes and the Chaldeans at 
the time of the overthrow of the old Assyrian 
empire would account for the intermixture of relig- 
ious systens belonging to two ditterent races. 
(2.) If, on the other hand, with Renan (//estotre 
des Langues Semitiques, pp. 66, 67), following 
Lassen and Ritter, we look on the Chaldieans as 
themselves helonving to the Aryan family, and pos- 
sessing strong attnities with the Medes, there is 
even less ditticulty in explaining the presence among 
the one people of the religious teachers of the 
other. It is likely enough, in either case. that the 
simpler Median religion which the Magi brought 
with them, corresponding more or less closely to 


Sprachen, ed. Kaltachmidt, p. 231). Hyde (/. ¢.) notices 
another etymology, given by Arubisn authors, which 
makes the word =cropt-oared (partis auribus), but 
rejects it. Prideaux, on the other hand ( Connection, 
under B. 0. 622), accepta it, and seriously connects it 
with the story of the Pseudo-Smerdis wro had lost his 
ears in Herod. fii. 69. Spanheim (Dw. Evang. xvill.) 


markable; butit is probable that this, aa well as the | speaks favorably, though not dccisively of a Hebrew 
anstlogous Greek word. is the derived, rather than the | etymology. 


original meaning (comp. Eichhoff, Verzleichung der 
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the faith of the Zendavesta, lost some measure of 
its original purity through this contact with the 
darker superstitions of the old Babylonian popula- 
tion. rom this time onward it is noticeable that 
the names both of the Magi and Chaldeans are 
identified with the astrology, divination, interpreta- 
tion of dreams, which had impressed themselves on 
the prophets of Israel as the most characteristic 
features of the old Babel-religion (Is. xliv. 25, xlvii. 
13). The Magi took their places among “the as- 
trologers and star-gazers and monthly prognostica- 
tors.”’ 

It is with such men that we have to think of 
Daniel and his fellow-exiles as associated. They 
are described as “ten times wiser than all the 
magicians (LNXNX. wa-yous) and astrologers’ (Dan. 
i. 20). Daniel himself so far sympathizes with the 
order into which he is thus, as it were, enrolled, 
as to intercede for them when Nebuchadnezzar 
gives the order for their death (Dan. ii. 24), and 
accepts an oftice which, as making him “master 
of the magicians, astrologers, Chaldeans, sooth- 
sayers "’ (an. v. 11), was probably identical with 
that of the Rab-Mag who first came lefore us. 
May we conjecture that he found in the belief 
which the Magi had brought with them scme cle- 
ments of the truth that had been revealed to his 
fathers, and that the way was thus prepared for 
the strong sympathy which showed itself in a 
hundred ways when the purest Aryan and the 
purest Semitic faiths were brought face to face with 
each other (Dan. vi. 3, 16, 26; Kzr. i. 1-4; Is. xliv. 
28), agreeing as they did in their hatred of idolatry 
and in their acknowledgment of the “God of 
Heaven’’ ? 

The name of the Magi does not meet us in the 
Biblical account of the Medo-Persian kings. If, 
however, we identify the Artaxerxes who stops the 
building of the Temple (Ezr. iv. 17-22) with the 
Pseudo-Smerdis of Herodotus [ARTAXERNXES] and 
the Gomates of the Behistun inscription, we may 
see here also another pvint of contact. The Magian 
attempt to reassert Median supremacy, and with it 
probably a corrupted Chaldaized form of Mayian- 
ism, in place of the purer faith in Ormuzd of which 
Cyrus had been the propayater,? would naturally 
be accompanied by antayonism to the people whom 
the Persians had protected and supported. The 
immediate renewal of the suspended work on the 
triumph of Darius (Ezr. iv. 24, v. 1, 2, vi. 7,8) 
falls in, it need hardly be added, with this hypoth- 
esis. The story of the actual massacre of the 


a Peo 27; apxovra érandwv paywv, LXX. 

b Comp. Sir Henry Rawlinson’s translation of the 
Behistun inscription; * The rites which Gomates the 
Magian had introduced I prohibited. I restored to the 
state the chants, and the worship, and to those families 
which Gomates the Magian had deprived of them ” 
(Journal of Astatie Soc., vol. x., and Blakesley’s He- 
rodotus, Excurs. on iii. 74). 

¢ The opinion that Zoroaster (otherwise Zerduscht, 
or Zarathrust) and his work belonged to tbe 6th cen- 
tury B. Cc. rests chiefly on the mention jn his life and 
in the Zendavesta of a king Gustasp, who has been 
identified with Hystaspes, the father of Darius (Hyde, 
e. 24; Du Perron, Zendavesta, i. 29) On the other 
hand, the name of Zoroaster does not appear in any of 
the monumental or historical notices of Darius ; and 


Bactria, rather than Persia, appears as the scene of his ; mige. 


labors. The Magi, at any rate, appear as a distinct or- 
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| Magi throughout the dominions of Darius, and of 
‘the commemorative Magophonia (Herud. iii. 79), 
with whatever exaggerations it may be mixed up, 
indicates in like manner the triumph of the Zoro- 
astrian system. If we accept the traditional date 
of Zoroaster as a contemporary of Darius, we may 
‘see in the changes which he effected a revival of the 
older system.¢ It is at any rate striking that the 
word Magi does not appear in the Zendavesta, the 
priests being there described as Atharva ((;uardians 
of the Fire), and that there are multiplied pro- 
hibitions in it of all forms of the mavie which, in 
the West, and possibly in the Fast also, tovk its 
name from them, and with which, it would appear, 
they had already become tainted. All such arts, 
auguries, necromancy, and the like, are looked on 
as evil, and emanating fron) Abriman, and are pur- 
sued by the hero-king Feridoun with the most per- 
sistent hostility (Du Perron, Zendaresta, vol. iL 
part 2, pp. 268, 424). 

The name, however, kept its ground, and with it 
probably the order to which it was attached. Under 
Nerxes, the Magi occupy a position which indicates 
that they had recovered from their temporary de 
pression. ‘They are consulted by him as sovthsayers 
(Herod. vii. 19), and are as influential as they had 
Leen in the court of Astyages. They prescribe the 
strange and terrible sacrifices at the Strymon and 
the Nine Ways (Herod. vii. 114). They were said 
to have urged the destruction of the temples of 
Greece (Cic. De Legg. ii. 10). Traces of their in- 
fluence may perhaps be seen in the regard paid by 
Mardonius to the oracles of the Grevk god that 
offered the nearest analogue to their own Mithras 
(Herod. viii. 184), and in the like reverence which 
had previously been shown by the J/edia Dats 
towards the island of Delos (Hered. vi. 97). They 
come before the Greeks as the representatives of the 
relivion of the Persians. No sacrifices may be 
offered unless one of their order is present cliant- 
ing the prescribed, prayers, as in the ritual of the 
Zendavesta (Herod. i. 152). No great change is 
traceable in their position during the decline of the 
Persian monarchy. The position of Judwa us a 
Persian province must have kept up some nieasure 
of contact between the two religious systems. The 
histories of :sther and Nehemiah pwint to the in- 
fluence which might be exercised by members of 
the subject-race. It might well be that the relig- 
ious minds of the two nations would learn to 
respect each other, and that some measure of the 
prophetic hopes of Israel might mingle with the 





must have been that of the restorer rather than the 
founder ofa system. The hypothesis of two Zoroasters 
is hardly more than an atteupt to disentangle the con- 
flicting traditions that cluster round the name, #0 as 
to give some degree of historical credibility to each 
group. Most of these traditions lie outside the range 
of our present inquiry, but one or two come within the 
horizon of Biblical legend, if not of Biblical history. 
Unable to account for the truth they recogninel! in his 
system, except on the hypothesis that it had been de- 
rived from the faith of Israel, Christian and Mohaa- 
medan writera have seen in him the disciple of one of 
the prophets of the 0.T. The leper Gehazi, Baruch 
the friend and disciple of Jeremiah, some unnnined dis- 
ciple of Ezra, — these (wild as it may sound; bave, 
j each in his turn, been identified with the Bactrian 
Ilis name will meet us again in connection with 
the Magi of the N. T. , (Hyde, J. c. Prideaux, Ga, 


der, und with a definite faith, before this time ; and his | B. ¢. 521-486.) 


work in relation to them, if contemporary with Darius, 
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pelief of the Magi. As an order they perpetuated 
themselves under the Parthian kings. The name 
rose to fresh honor under the Sassanid. The 
classification which was ascribed to Zoroaster was 
recognized as the basis of a hierarchical system, 
after other and lower elements had mingled with 
the earlier Dualism, and might be traced even in 
the religion and worship of the Parsees. Accord- 
ing to this arrangement the Magi were divided — 
by a classification which has been compared to that 
of bishops, priests, and deacons—into disciples 
(Harbeds), teachers (Mobeds ¢), and the more per- 
fect teachers of a higher wisdom (Destur Mobeds). 
This, too, will connect itself with a tradition further 
on (Hyde, c. 28; Du Perron, Zendavesta, ii. 555). 

II. In the mean time the word was acquiring a 
new and wider signification. It presented itself to 
the Greeks as connected with a foreign system of 
divination, and the religion of a foe whom they had 
conquered, and it soon became a by-word for the 
worst. fourm of imposture. ‘The rapid growth of 
this feeling is traceable perhaps in the meanings 
attached to the word by the two great tragedians. 
In &schylus (Perse, 291) it retains its old sig- 
nificance as denoting simply a tribe. In Sophocles 
(Oed. Tyr. 387) it appears among the epithets 
of reproach which the king heaps upon Teiresias. 
The fict, however, that the relizion with which 
the word was associated still maintained its ground 
as the faith of a great nation, kept it from falling 
into utter disrepute, and it is interesting to notice 
how at one time the good, and at another the bad, 
side of the word is uppermost. Thus the payeia 
of Zoroaster is spoken of with respect by Dlato as 
& Oewy Oeparela, forming the groundwork of an 
education which be praises as far better thdn that 
of the Athenians (A/cié. i. p. 1224). Xenophon, 
in like manner, idealizes the character and func- 
tions of the order (Cyrop. iv. 5, § 16; 6, § 6). 
Both meanings appear in the later lexicographers. 
The word Mavos is equivalent to awaréwy rai 
gappaxeurhs, but it is also used for the GeooeBis 
wal OedAoyos kal iepevs (Llesych.). ‘The Mavi as 
an order are of wapa Tepoais piAdcopa xal 
@:AdGeor (Suid.). The word thus passed into the 
hands of the LXX., and from them into those of 
the writers of the N. T., oscillating between the 
two meanings, capable of being used in either. 
The relatiuns which had existed between the Jews 
and Persians would perhaps tend to give a promi- 
nence to the more favorable associations in their 
use of it. In Daniel (i. 20, ii. 2, 10, 27, v. 11) it 
is used, as has been noticed, for the priestly diviners 
with whom the prophet was associated. Philo, in 
like manner (Quod omnis probus ber, p. 792), 
mentions the Magi with warm praise, as men who 
gave themselves to the study of nature and the 
contemplation of the Divine pertections, worthy of 
being the counsellors of kings. It was perhaps 
natural that this aspect of the word should com- 
mend itself to the theosophic Jew of Alexandria. 
There were, however, other influences at work tend- 
ing to drag it down. ‘The swarms of impostors 
that were to be met with in every part of the 
Roman empire, known as“ Chaldwi,’’ “ Mathe- 
natici,’’ and the like, bore this name also. ‘Their 
arts were “artes mayice.”” Though philosopbers 


@ The word " Mobed,”’ a contraction of the fuller 
form Magovad, {s apparently identical with that which 
tppears in Grek a8 Mayos. 

& * Instead of “sorcerer,” Acts xiil. 6, 8 (A. V.), 
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and men of letters might recognize the better mean- 
ing of which the word was capable (Cic. De Divin 
i. 23, 41), yet in the language of public documents 
and of historians, they were treated as a class at 
once hateful and contemptible (Tacit. nn. i. 32, 
ii. 27, xii. 22, xii. 59), and as auch were the victims 
of repeated edicts of banishment. 

II[. We need not wonder, accordingly, to find 
that this is the predominant meaning of the word 
as it appears in the N. T. The noun and the 
verb derived from it (uayeia and payedw) are used 
by St. Luke in describing the impostor, who is 
therefore known distinctively as Simon Magus (Acts 
viii. 9). Another of the same class (Lar-jesus) is 
described (Acts xiii. 8) as having, in his cognomen 
Elymas, a title which was equivalent to Magus.? 
(ELyasas. | 

[In one memorable instance, however, the word 
retains (probably, at least) its better meaning. In 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, written (according tc 
the general belief of early Christian writers) for 
the Hebrew Christians of Palestine, we find it, not 
as embodying the contempt which the frauds of 
impostors had brought upon it through the whole 
Roman empire, but in the sense which it had had, 
of old, as associated with a religion which they 
respected, and an order of which one of their own 
prophets had been the head. In spite of Patristic 
authorities on the other side, asserting the Md-yos 
awd avaroA@y of Matt. ii. 1 to have been sorcerers 
whose mysterious knowledge came from below, not 
from above, and who were thus translated out of 
darkness into light (Just. Martyr, Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, in Spanheim, Dub. Evang. xix. ; 
Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in Matt. ii.), we are justified, 
not less by the consensus of later interpreters (in- 
cluding even Maldonatus) than by the general tenor 
of St. Matthew's narrative, in seeing in them men 
such as those that were in the minds of the LXX. 
translaturs of Daniel, and those described by Philo 
—at once astronomers and astrologers, but not 
mingling any conscious fraud with their efforte 
after a higher knowledge. ‘The vagueness of the 
description leaves their country undetined, and 
implies that probably the Evangelist himself had 
no certain information. The same phrase is used 
as in passages where the express object is to include 
a wide range of country (comp. ard dvaroAay, 
Matt. viii. 11, xxiv. 27; Luke xiii. 29). Probably 
the region chiefly present to the mind of the Pales- 
tine Jew would be the tract of country stretching 
eastward from the Jordan to the Euphrates, the 
land of “the children of the Kast ’’ in the early 
period of the history of the O. T. (Gren. xxix. 1; 
Judg. vi. 3, vii. 12, viii. 10). It should be remem- 
lered, however, that the languaye of the O. T., 
and therefore probably that of St. Matthew, in- 
cluded under this name countries that lay consid- 
erably to the north as well as to the east of Pales- 
tine. Balaam came from “the mountains of the 
east,” #. e. from Pethor on the Euphrates (Num. 
xxiii. 7, xxii. 5). Abraham (or Cyrus?) is the 
riyhteous man raised up “from the east” (Is. xli. 
2). The Persian conqueror is called “from the 
east, from a far country ”’ (Is. xlvi. 11). 

We cannot wonder that there should have been 
very varying interpretations given of words that 


payos should be rendered Magian ; for it is the man 
professional title, like Elvymas, and implies nothing 
opprobrious. This Barjesus is stigmatized as au im 
postor in being ealled ‘a false prophet.’ H. 
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allowed so wide a field for conjecture. Some of 
these are, for various reasons, worth noticing. (1.) 
The feeling of some early writers that the coming 
of the wise men was the fulfillment of the prophecy 
which spoke of the gifts of the men of Sheba and 
Seba (Ps. xxii. 10, 15; comp. Is. lx. 6) led them 
to fix on Arabia as the country of the Magi (.Just. 
Martyr, Tertullian, Epiphanius, Cyprian, in Span- 
heim, ub. Hrang. |. ¢.),4 and they have been 
followed by Baronius, Maldonatus, Grotius, and 
Lightfoot. (2.) Others have conjectured Mesopo- 
tamia as the great seat of Chaldean astrology 
(Origen, Hom. in Matt. vi. and vii.), or Egypt as 
the country in which magic was most prevalent 
(Meyer, ad loc.) (3.) The historical associations 
of the word led others again, with greater proba- 
bility, to fix on Persia, and to see in these Magi 
members of the priestly order, to which the name 
of right belonged (Chrysostom, Theophylact, Cal- 
vin, Olshausen), while Hyde (/tel. Pers. 1. ¢.) sug- 
gests Parthia, as being at that time the conspicuous 
eastern monarchy in which the Magi were recog- 
nized and honored. 

It is perhaps a legitimate infere .e from the 
narrative of Matt. ii. that in these Magi we may 
recognize, as the Church has done from a very early 
period, the first Gentile worshippers of the Christ. 
The name, by itself, indeed, applied as it is in Acts 
xiii. 8, to a Jewish false prophet, would hardly 
prove this; but the distinctive epithet from the 
east '’ was probably intended to mark them out as 
ditferent in character and race from the western 
Magi, Jews, and others, who swarmed over the 
Roman empire. So, when they come to Jerusalem 
it is to ask not after “our king” or “the king of 
Israel,'’ but, as the men of another race micht do, 
after “the king of the Jews."’ The language of 
the O. T. propheta and the traditional interpreta- 
tion of it are apparently new things to them. 

The narrative of Matt. ii. supplies us with an 
outline which we may legitimately endeavor to fill 
up, as far as our knowledge enables us, with infer- 
ence and illustration. 

Some time after the birth of Jesus® there ap- 
peared amony the strangers who visited Jerusalem 
these men from the far East. They were not idol- 
aters. Their furm of worship was looked upon by 
the Jews with yreater tolerance and sympathy than 
that of any other Gentiles (comp. Wisd. xiii. 6, 7). 
Whatever may have been their country, their name 
indicates that they would be watchers of the stars, 
seeking to read in them the destinies of nations. 
They say that they have seen a star in which they 
recognize such a prognostic. They are sure that 
one is born King of the Jews, and they come to 
pay their homage. It may have been simply that 
the quarter of the heavens in which the star ap- 
peared indicated the direction of Judea. It may 
have been that some form of the prophecy of Ba- 
laam that a “star should rise out of Jacob” 


a This is adopted by most Romish interpreters, and 
is all but authoritatively recognized in the services of 
the Latin Church. Through the whole Octave of the 
Epiphany the ever-recurring antiphon is, * Reges 
Tharsis et insule munera offerent. Alleluia, Alleluia. 
Reges Arabum et Saba dona adducent. Alleluia, Alle- 
luia.?? —- Bree. Rom. in Epiph. 

b The discordant views of commentators and har- 
monists indicate the absence of any trustworthy data. 
The time of their arrival at Bethlehem has been fixed 
im each case on grounds so utterly insufficient, that it 
would be idle toexamine them. (1.) Asin the Church 
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(Num. xxiv. 17) had reached them, 2ither through 
the Jews of the Dispersion, or through traditiuns 
running parallel with the O. T., and that this led 
them to recognize its fulfillment (Origen, c. Ceds. 
i.; Hom. ix Num. xiii.; but the hypothesis is 
neither necessary nor satisfactory; comp. Ellicott, 
Hulsean Lectures, p. 77). It may have been, lastls, 
that the traditional predictions ascribed to their 
own prophet Zoroaster, leading them to expect 
a succession of three deliverers, two working as 
prophets to reform the world and raise up a king- 
dom (Tavernier, Travels, iv. 8), the third (Zasiosh), 
the greatest of the three, coming to be the bead of 
the kingdom, to conquer Ahriman and to raise the 
dead (Du Perron, Zendav. i. 2, p. 46; Hyde, c. $1) 
Ellicott, Hulsean Lect. l. c.), and in strange fan- 
tastic ways connecting these redeemers with the 
seed of Abraham (Tavernier, / c. ; and D*Herbelot, 
Biblioth. Orient. 8. vy. “ Zerdascht’’), had roused 
their minds to an attitude of expectancy, and that 
their contact with a people cherishing like hopes on 
stronger grounds, may have prepared them to see 
in a king of the Jews, the Oshanderbegha (//umo 
Mund, Hyde, l. c.), or the Zosiosh whom they 
expected. In any case they shared the « vetus et 
constans opinio ’’ which had spread itself over the 
whole East, that the Jews, as a people, crushed and 
broken as they were, were yet destined once again 
to give a ruler to the nations. It is not unlikely 
that they appeared, occupying the position of Destur- 
Mobeds in the later Zoroastrian hierarchy, as the 
representatives of many others who shared the same 
‘feeling. They came, at any rate, to pay their 
homage to the king whose birth was thus indicated, 
and with the gold and frankincense and myrtth, 
which were the customary gifts of subject nations 
(comp. Gen. xliii. 11; Ps. lxxii. 15; 1 K. x. 2, 10; 
2 Chr. ix. 24; Cant. iii. 6, iv. 14). The arrival of 
such a company, bound on 80 strange an errand, 
in the last years of the tyrannous and distrustful 
Herod, could hardly fail to attract notice and excite 
a people, among whom Messianic expectations had 
already begun to show themselves (Luke ii. 25, 38). 
‘* Herod was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him.” 
The Sanhedrim was convened, and the question 
where the Messiah was to be born was formally 
placed before them. It was in accordance with the 
subtle, fox-like character of the king that he should 
pretend to share the expectations of the peuple in 
order that he might find in what direction they 
pointed, and then take whatever steps were neces- 
sary to crush them [comp. Heron]. The answer 
given, based upon the traditional interpretation of 
Mic. v. 2, that Bethlehem was to be the birthplace 
of the Christ, determined the king’s plans. He 
had found out the locality. It remained to deter- 
mine the time: with what was probably a real 
belief in astrology, he inquired of them diligently, 
when they had first seen the star. If he assumed 
that that was contemporaneous with the birth, be 
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Calendar, on the twelfth day after the nativity (Raro- 
nius, Ann.i.9). (2.) At some time towards the close 
of the forty days before the Purification (Spanheim 
and Stolberg). (8.) Four months later (Greswel]), on 
the hypothesis that they saw the star at the nativity, 
and then started on a journey which would take that 
time. Or (4) as an inference from Matt. ji. 16, at soo 
time in the second year after the birth of Christ (comp. 
Spanheim, Dvb. Erang. 1. ¢.). On the attempt to find 
a chronological datunf in the star itself, comp. Sras 
IN THE East ; also Jesus Cuaust, vol. ii. p. 1881 6. 
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could not be far wrong. The Magi accordingly 
are sent on to Bethlehem, as if they were but the 
forerunners of the king’s own homage. As they 
journeyed they again saw the star, which for a 
time, it would seem, they had lost sight of, and it 
guided them on their way. (Comp. STAR IN THE 
East for this and all other questions connected 
with its appearance.] The pressure of the crowds, 
which a turtnight, or four months, or well-nigh 
two years befure, had driven Mary and Joseph to 
the rude stable of the caravanserai of Bethlehem, 
had apjxirently abated, and the Magi entering 
“the house’? (Matt. ii. 11) fell down and_ paid 
their homage and offered their gifts. Once more 
they receive guidance through the channel which 
their work and their studies had made familiar to 
them. From first to last, in Media, in Babylon, 
in Persia, the Magi had been famous as the inter- 
preters of dreams. That which they received now 
need not have involved a disclosure of the plans of 
Herod to them. It was enough that it directed 
them to “return to their own country another 
way.’ With this their history, so far as the N. T. 
Carries us, comes to an end. 

It need hardly be said that this part of the 
Gospel narrative has had to bear the brunt of the 
attacks of a hostile criticism. ‘The omission of all 
mention of the Maui in a gospel which enters so 
fully into all the circumstances of the infancy of 
Christ as that of St. Luke, and the ditticulty of har- 
monizing this incident with those which he narrates, 
have been uryed as at least throwing suspicion on 
what St. Matthew alone has recorded. The ad- 
vocate of a inythical theory" sees in this almost 
the strongest confirmation of it (Strauss, Leben 
Jesu, i. p. 272). There must be prodigies 
gathering round the cradle of the infant Christ. 
Other heroes and kings bad had their stars, and so 
must he. He must receive in his childhood the 
homave of the representatives of other races and 
creeds. The facts recorded lie outside the range of 
history, and are not mentioned by any contemporary 
historian.’’ The answers to these objections may 
be brietly stated. (1.) Assuming the central fact 
of the early chapters of St. Matthew, no objection 
lies ar-tinst any of its accessories on the ground of 
their being wonderful and improbable. It would 
be in harmony with our expectations that there 
should be signs and wonders indicating its presence. 
The objection therefore postulates the absolute in- 
credibility of that fact, and begs the point at issue 
(comp. Treuch, Star of the Wise Men, p. 124). 
(2.) ‘The question whether this, or any other given 
narrative connected with the nativity of Christ, 
bears upon it the stamp of a mythus, is therefore 
one to be determined by its own merits, on its own 
evidence: and then the case stands thus: A mythi- 
cal story is characterized for the most part by a 
large admixture of what is wild, poetical, fantastic. 
A comparison of Matt. ii. with the Jewish or Mo- 
hammedan lezends of a later time, or even with the 
Christian mythology which afterwards gathered 





a It is perhape not right to pass over the supposed 
testimony of henthen authors. These are found (1), 
jn the saying of Augustus, recorded by Macrobius (‘It 
{a better to be Herod's swine than his son ’'), as con- 
nected with the slaugtiter of a child under two years 
of age. (2.) In the remarkable passage of Chalcidius 

Comment. in Timaum, vii. § 126), alluding to the star 
vhich had heralded the birth not of a conqueror or 
Bestroyer, but of a divine aud righteous king. The 
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round this very chapter, will show hew wide is the 
distance that separates its simple narrative, without 
ornament, without exaygeration, from the overs 
flowing luxuriance of those figments (comp. IV. 
below). (3.) The absence of any direct cuntirma- 
tory evidence in other writers of the time may be 
accounted for, partly at least, by the want of any 
full chronicle of the events of the later years of 
Herod. The momentary excitement of the arrival 
of such travellers as the Mavi, or of the slaughter 
of some scure of children in a small Jewish town, 
would easily be effaced by the more agitating events 
that followed [comp. HrRopj. ‘The silence of 
Josephus is not nore conclusive against this fact 
than it is (assuming the spuriousness of sit. xvili. 
4, § 3) against the fact of the Crucifixion and the 
growth of the sect of the Nazarenes within the walls 
of Jerusalem.¢ (4.) The more perplexing absence 
of all mention of the Magi in St. Luke's Gospel 
may yet receive some probable explanation. So 
far as we cannot explain it, our ignorance of all, or 
nearly all, the circumstances of the composition of 
the Gospels is a sutticient answer. It is, however, 
at least possible that St. Luke, knowing that the 
facts related by St. Matthew were already current 
among the churches,” souyht rather to add what 
was not yet recorded. Something too may have 
been due to the leading thouyhts of the two Gospels. 
St. Matthew, dwelling chietly on the kingly ottice 
of Christ as the Son of David, seizes naturally on 
the first recognition of that character by the Magi 
of the East (comp. on the fitness of this Mill, Pan- 
theistic Principles, p. 375). St. Luke, portraying 
the Son of Man in his sympathy with common 
men, in his compassion on the poor and humble, 
dwells as naturally on the manifestation to the 
shepherds on the hills of Bethlehem. It may be 
added further, that everything tends to show that 
the latter Evanvelist derived the materials tor this 
part of his history much more directly from the 
mother of the Lord, or her kindred, than did the 
former; and, if so, it is not dithcult to understand 
how she mizht come to dwell on that which con- 
nected itself at once with the eternal blessedness of 
peace, good-will, salvation, rather than on the hom- 
age and offerings of strangers, which seemed to be 
the presaye of an earthly kingdom, and had proved 
to be the prelude to a life of poverty, and to the 
death upon the cross. 

IV. In this instance, as in others, what is told 
by the Gospel-writers in plain simple words, has 
become the nucleus for a whole cvcle of levends. A 
Christian mythology has overshadowed that which 
itself had nothing in common with it. The love 
of the strange and marvelous, the eager desire to 
fill up in detail a narrative which had been left in 
outline, and to make every detail the representative 
of an idea — these, which tend everywhere to the 
growth of the mythical element within the rezion of 
history, fixed themselves, naturally enough, precise- 
ly on those portions of the life of Christ where the 
written records were the least complete. The stayes 


facts of the Goepel history may have been mixed up 
with (1), but the expression of Augustus does not point 
to anything beyond Herod's domestic tragedies. The 
genuineness of (2) is questionable; and both are toe 
remote in tine to be of any worth as evidence (comp. 
W. H. Mill, Pantheistie Principles, p. 373). 

& [t will bo noticed that thia is altogether a distinct 
hy pothesis from that which assumes that he had the 


. Gospel of St. Matthew in its present form before him. 
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of thio development present themselves in regular 
succession. 


(1.) ‘he Magi are no longer thought of as simply | ii 


‘ wise men,’’ members of a sacred order. The proph- 
ecies of Ps. Ixxii.; Is. xlix. 7, 23, lx. 16, must be 
fultilled in them, and they become princes (‘ reg- 
uli,’ Tertull. c. Jud. 9; c. Afarc. 5). This tends 
more and more to be the dominant thought. When 
the arrival of the Magi, rather than the birth or 
the baptism of Christ, as the first of his mighty 
works, comes to be luoked on as the great Epiphany 
of his divine power, the older title of the feast 
receives as a synonym, almost as a substitute, that 
of the Feast of the Three Kings. (2.) ‘The number 
of the Wise Men, which St. Matthew leaves alto- 
gether undefined, was arbitrarily fixed. ‘They were 
three (Leo Magn. Serm. ad Epiph.), because thus 
‘they became a symbol of the mysterious Trinity 
(Ililary of Arles), or because then the number cor- 
responded to the threefuld gifts, or to the three 
parts of the earth, or the three great divisions of 
the human race descended from the sons of Noah 
(Bede, Le Collect.). (3.) Symbolic meanings were 
found for each of the three gifts. The gold they 
offered as to aking. With the myrrh they pre- 
figured the bitterness of the Passion, the embalm- 
ment for the Burial. With the frankincense they 
adored the divinity of the Son of God (Suicer, Thes. 
8. Vv. Mayor;? Brev. Rom. in kpiph. passim). (4-) 
Later on, in a tradition which, though appearing in 
a western writer, is traceable probably to reports 
brought back by pilgrims from Italy or the East, 
the names are added, and Gaspar, Melchior, and 
Balthazar, take their place among the objects of 
Christian reverence, and are honored as the patron 
saints of travellers. ‘Ihe passage from Bede (de 
Collect.) is, in many ways, interesting, and as it is 
not commonly quoted by commentators, though 
often referred to, it may be worth while to give it.” 
‘¢ Primus dicitur fuisse Melchior qui senex et canus, 
barba prolixa et capillis, aurum obtulit regi Domi- 
no. Secundus, nomine Gaspar, juvenis imberbis, 
rubicundus, thure, quasi [eo oblatione dign’, Dewn 
honoravit. Tertius fuscus, integre barbatus, Bal- 
tassar nomine, per myrrham filium hominis mori- 
turum professus.” We recognize at once in this 
description the received types of the early pictorial 
art of Western Europe. It is open to believe that 
both the description and the art-types may be 
traced to eurly quasi-dramatic representations of the 
facts of the Nativity. In any such representations 
names of some kind would become a matter of 
necessity, and were probably invented at random. 
Familiar as the names given by Bede now are to 
us, there wag a time when they had no more au- 
thority than Bithisarca, Melchior, and Gathaspar 
(Moroni, Dizion. s. v. “ Magi"); Magalath, Pan- 


a This was the prevalent interpretation ; but others 
read the symbols differently, and with coarser feeling. 
The gold helped the poverty of the Holy Family. The 
{incense reniedied the noisome air of the stable. The 
myrrh was used, it was said, to give strength and 
firmness to the bodies of new-born infants (Suicer, 
le ¢.). 

b The treatise De Collectancis ia in fact a miscel- 
Janeous collection of memoranda in the form of ques- 
tion and answer. ‘The desire to find names for those 
who have none given them is very noticeable in other 
instances as well as in that of the Magi: ¢. g., he gives 
those of the penitent and impenitent thief. The pas- 
gage quoted in the text is followed by a description of 
their dress, taken obviously either from some early 
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galath, Saracen; Appellius, Amerius, and Dimas 
cus, and a score of others (Spanheim, Dud. Lrang 
. p. 288).¢ 

In the Eastern Church, where, it would seem, 
there was less desire to find symbolic meanings 
than to magnify the circumstances of the history, 
the traditions assume a different character. The 
Magi arrive at Jerusalem with a retinue of 10 
men, having left behind them, on the further bank 
of the Euphrates, an army of 7000 (Jacob. Edess. 
and Bar-hebrseus, in Hyde, 4 c.). They bave 
been led to undertake the journey, not by the star 
only, or by expectations which they shared with 
Israelites, but by a prophecy of the founder of their 
own faith. Zoroaster had predicted? that in the 
latter days there should be a Mighty One and a 
Redeemer, and that his descendants should see the 
star which should be the herald of his coming. 
According to another legend (Opus imnperf. tn 
Matt. ii. upud Chrysost. t. vi. ed. Montfaucon) they 
came from the remotest East. near the borders of 
the ocean. They had been taught to expect the 
star by a writing that bore the name of Seth 
That expectation was handed down from father to 
son. ‘Twelve of the holiest of them were appuinted 
to be ever on the watch. Their post of observation 
was a rock known as the Mount of Victory. Ni.ht 
by night they washed in pure water, and prayed, 
and looked out on the heavens. At last the star 
appeared, and in it the form of a young child bear- 
ing a cross. A voice came from it and bade them 
proceed to Judea. They started on their two years’ 
journey, and during all that time the meat and the 
drink with which they started never failed them. 
The gifts they bring are those which Abraham yave 
to their progenitors the sons of Keturah (this, of 
course, on the hypothesis that they were Arabians), 
which the queen of Sheba had in her turn presented 
to Solomon, and which had found their way back 
again to the children of the Kast (Epiphan. in Comp. 
Doetr. in Moroni, Dizton. 1. ¢.). They return frem 
Bethlehem to their own country, and give them- 
selves up to a life of contemplation and prayer. 
When the Twelve Apostles leave Jerusalem to carry 
on their work as preachers, St. Thomas finds them 
in Parthia. They offer themselves for baptism, and 
become evangelists of the new faith (Opus anperf. 
in Matt. ii. 0 c.). The pilgrim-feeling of the 4th 
century includes them also within its range. 
Among other relics supplied to meet the demands 
of the market which the devotion of Helena had 
created, the bodies of the Magi are discovered some- 
where in the East, are brought to Constantinople, 
and placed in the great church which, as the 
Mosque of St. Sophia, still bears in its name the 
witness of its original dedication to the Divine 
Wisdom The fuvor with which the people of 


painting, or from the decorations of a miracie-play 
(comp. the account of auch a performance in Trench, 
Star of the Wise Men, p. 70). The account of the 
offerings, it will be noticed, does not agree with the 
traditional hexameter of the Latin Church : — 
** Gaspar fert myrrham, thus Melchior, Balthaser aurum.” 
ce Hyde quotes from Bar Bahlul the names of the 
thirteen who appear in the Eastern traditions. The 
three which the legends of the West have made famous 
are not among them. 
d Vos autem, O filil mei, ante omnes gentes ortta 


'ejus percepturi estis.” (Abulpharagius, Dinast. Lod, 


in Hyde, c. 81). 
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Milan had received the emperor's prefect Eustorgius 
called for some special mark of favor, and on his 
consecration as bishop of that city, he obtained for 
it the privilege of being the resting-place of the 
precious relics. There the fame of the three kings 
increased. ‘The prominence given to all the feasts 
connected with the season of the Nativity — the 
transfer to that season of the mirth and joy of the 
old Saturnalia — the setting apart of a distinct day 
for the commemoration of the Epiphany in the 4th 
century 4— all this added to the veneration with 
which they were regarded. When Milan fell into 
the hands of Irederick Barbarossa (A. D. 1162) the 
influence of the archbishop of Cologne prevailed on 
the Emperor to transfer them to that city. The 
Milanese, at a later period, consoled themselves by 
forming a special confraternity for perpetuating 
their veneration for the Magi by the annual per- 
formance of a ‘ Mystery ‘' (Moroni, d. c.); but the 
glory of possessing the relics of the first (rentile 
worshippers of Christ remained with Coloyne.o In 
that proud cathedral which is the glory of ‘Teutonic 
art the shrine of the Three Kings has, for six cen- 
turies, been shown as the greatest of its many 
treasures. The tabernacle in which the bones of 
some whose real name and histury are lost forever 
lie enshrined in honor, bears witness, in its gold 
and gems, to the faith with which the story of the 
wanderings of the Three Kings has been received. 
The reverence has sometimes taken stranver and 
miore grotesque forms. As the patron-saints of 
travellers they have given a name to the inns of 
earlier or later date. ‘The names of Melchior, Gras- 
par, and Balthasar were used as a charm against 
attacks of epilepsy (Spanheim, Jud. Aving. xxi.). 

Comp., in addition to authorities already cited, 
Trench, Star of the Wise Men; J. F. Muller, in 
Herzou's Real-Kucykl.,s. v. “+ Magi;"* Triebel, De 
Magis adrenient., and Mievius, De Stella, ete., in 
Crit. Sacri, Thes. Nov. ii, 111, 118; Stolberg, 
Dissert. de Magis; and Rhoden, De primis Sale. 
venerat., in Crit. Sacri, Thes. Theol. Phil. ii. 69. 
[On the Magi and on Magism among the Baby- 
lonians, see especially Rawlinson's Ancient Afun- 
archies, iii, 125-136; among the Medes, tbe. iii. 
218 ff; among the Persians, mud, iv. 8491-395. — 
On the representations of the Mavi (the Three 
Kings) in works of art, and the legends concerning 
them, see Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the Madonna, 
3d ed., pp. 210-222. — H.] bk. H. P. 

MAGIC, MAGICIANS. The magical arts 
spoken of in the Bible are those practiced by the 
Kevptians, the Canaanites, and their neighbors, 
the Hebrews, the Chaldeans, and probably the 
Grecks. We therefore begin this article with an 
endeavor to state the position of magic in relation 
to religion and philosophy with the several races of 
mankind. 

The decree of the civilization of a nation is not 
the measure of the importance of mayic in its con- 
victions. The natural features of a country are 
not the primary causes of what is termed super- 
stition in its inhabitants. With nations as with 
men, —and the analogy of Plato in the “ Republic 
is not always false, — the feelings on which magic 

@ The institution of the Feast of the Three Kings ix 
ascribed to Pope Julius, a. D. 338 (Moroni, Dizion. 

c.). 

b For the Inter medireval developmenta of the tra- 
fitions, comp. Joan. von Hildesheim in Quarterly Rec 
axviii. p. 483. 
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fixes its hold are essential to the mental constitu- 
tion. Contrary as are these assertions to the com- 
mon opinions of our time, inductive reayoning fore 
bids our doubting them. 


Witb the lowest race mazic is the chief part of 
religion. ‘The Nigritians, or blacks of this race, 
show this in their extreme use of amulets and their 
worship of objects which have no other value in 
their eyes but as having a supposed mavical char- 
acter through the influence of supernatural agents. 
With the ‘Turanians, or corresponding whites of 
the same great familv, — we use the word white 
for a group of nations mainly yellow, in contra- 
distinction to black, — incantations and witchcraft 
occupy the same place, shamanisin characterizing 
their tribes in both hemispheres. In the davs of 
Herodotus the distinction in this matter between 
the Nigritians and the Caucasian population of 
North Africa was what it now is. In his remark- 
able account of the journey of the Nasamonian 
young men, — the Nasamones, be it remembered, 
were “a Libyan race*’ and dwellers on the north- 
ern coast, as the historian here says, — we are told 
that the adventurers passed through the inhabited 
maritime region, and the tract occupied by wild 
beasts, and the desert, and at last came upon a 
plain with trees, where they were seized by men 
of sinall stature who carried them across marshes 
to a town of such men black in complexion. A great 
river, running from west to east and containing 
crocodiles, flowed by that town, and all that nation 
were sorcerers (és robs ovTot dwikovro dvOpwrovs, 
yénras elvat wdvras, it. 382, 33). It little matters 
whether the conjecture that the great river was the 
Niver be true, which the idea adopted by Herod- 
otus that it was the Upper Nile seems to favor: ¢ 
it is quite evident that the Nasamones came upon 
a nation of Nivritians bevond the Great Desert and 
were struck with their fetishism. So, in our own 
days, the traveller is astonished at the height to 
which this superstition is carried among the Nivri- 
tians, who have no religious practices that are not 
of the nature of sorcery, nor any priests who are 
not magicians, and magicians alone. ‘The strength 
of this belief in mavie in these two great divisions 
of the lowest race is shown in the case of each by 
its having maintained its hold in an instance in 
which its tenacity must have been severely tried. 
The ancient Eyvptians show their partly-Niritian 
origin not alone in their physical characteristics 
and language but in their religion. They retained 
the stranve low nature-worship of the Nigritians, 
forcibly combining it with more intellectual kinds 
of belief, as they represented their gods with the 
heads of animals and the bodies of men, and even 
connecting it with truths which point to a primeval 
revelation. The Ritual, which was the great treas- 
ury of Eevptian belief and explained the means 
of gaining future happiness, is full of charms to be 
said, and contains directions for making ard for 
using amulets. As the Nigritian goes on a journey 
hung about with amulets, so amulets were placed 
on the Exvptian’s embalmed body, and his soul 
went on its mysterious way fortified with ineanta- 
tions learnt while on earth. In China, although 


¢ It is perhaps worthy of note that Eschs lus calle 
the Upper Nile mworauos AtOcow, as though the great 
Ethiopian river (Prom. Vinee. 809; comp. Solin. & 
3). 
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Buddhism has established itself, and the system 
of Confucius has gained the power its positivism 
would insure it with a highly-educated people of 
low type, another belief still maintains itself 
which there is strong reason to hold to be older 
than the other two, although it is usually supposed 
to have been of the same age as Confucianism; in 
this religion magic is of the highest in:portance, 
the distinguishing characteristic by which it is 
known. 

With the Shemites magic takes a lower place. 
Nowhere ia it even part of religion; yet it is looked 
upon as a powerful engine, and generally unlawful 
or lawful according to the aid invoked. Among 
many of the Shemitic peoples there linger the 
remnants of a primitive fetishism. Sacred trees 
and stones are reverenced from an old superstition, 
of which they do not always know the meaning, 
derived from the nations whose place they hase 
taken. Thus fetishism remains, although in a kind 
of fossil state. The importance of astrology with 
the Shemites has tended to raise the character of 
their magic, which deals rather with the discovery 
of supposed existiny influences than with the pro- 
duction of new influences. The only direct usso- 
ciation of magic with religion is where the priests, 
as the educated class, have taken the functions of 
magicians; but this is far different from the case 
of the Nigritiana, where the magicians are the only 
priests. The Sheiites, however, when depending 
on human reason alone, seem never to have doubted 
the etticacy of magical arts, yet recourse to their 
aid was not usually with them the first idea of a 
man in doubt. Though the case of Saul cannot be 
taken as applying to the whole race, yet, even with 
the heathen Shemites, prayers must have been held 
to be of more value than incantations. 

The Iranians assign to magic a still less impor- 
tant position. It can scarcely be traced in the relics 
of old nature-worship, which they with greater skill 
than the Kevptians interwove with their more in- 
tellectual beliefs, as the Greeks gave the objects of 
reverence in Arcadia and Crete a place in poetical 
myths, and the Scandinavians animated the hard 
remains of primitive superstition. The character 
of the ancient belief is utterly gone with the as- 
signing of new reasons for the reverence of its sacred 
objects. Magic always maintained some hold on 
men’s minds; but the stronger intellects despised 
it, like the Roman commander who threw the sa- 
cred chickens overboard, and the Greek who defied 
an adverse omen at the beginning of a great battle. 
When any. oppressed by the sight of the calam- 
ities of mminkind, sought to resolve the mysterious 
problem, they fixed, like -Eschylus, not upon the 
childish notion of a chance-government by many 
conflicting agencies, but upon the nobler idea of a 
dominating fate. Men of highly sensitive temper- 
aments have always inclined to a belief in magic, 
and there has therefore been a section of [ranian 
philosophers in all ages who have paid attention to 
ita practice; but, expelled from religion, it has held 
but a low and precarious place in philosophy. 

The Hebrews had no magic of their own. It 
was so strictly forbidden by the Law that it could 
never afterwards have had any recognized exist- 
ence, save in times of general heresy or apostasy, 
aud the same was doubtless the case in the patri- 
archal ages. The magical practices which obtained 


a The 118th chapter of the Kur-dn was written 
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among the Hebrews were therefore borrowed from 
the nations around. The hold they gained was 
such as we should have expected with a Shemite 
race, making allowance for the discredit thrown 
upon them by the prohibitions of the Law. From 
the first entrance into the Land of Promise until the 
destruction of Jerusalem we have constant glimpses 
of magic practiced in secret, or resorted to, not 
alone by the common but also by the great. The 
Talmud abounds in notices of contemporary magic 
among the Jews, showing that it survived idolatry 
notwithstanding their original connection, and was 
supposed to produce real effects. The Kur-an in 
like manner treats charms and incantations as 
capable of producing evil consequences when used 
against a man.? It is a distinctive characteristic 
of the Bible that from first to last it warrants no 
such trust or dread. In the Psalms. the most per- 
sonal of all the books of Scripture, there is no 
prayer to be protected against magical influences. 
The believer prays to be delivered from every kind 
of evil that could hurt the body or the soul, but 
he says nothing of the machinations of sorcerers. 
Here and everywhere magic is passed by, or if 
mentioned, mentioned only to be condemned (comp. 
Ps. evi. 28). Let those who affirm that they see 
iin the Psalms merely human piety, and in Jub and 
Ecclesiastes merely human philosophy, explain the 
absence in them, and throughout the Scriptures, of 
the expression of superstitious feelings tbat are in- 
herent in the Shemite mind. Let them explain the 
luxuriant growth in the after-literature of the He- 
brews and Arabs, and notably in the Talmud and 
the Kur-an, of these feelings with no root in those 
older writings from which that after-literature was 
derived. If the Bible, the Talmud, and the Kur-:in, 
be but several expressions of the Shemite mind, 
differing only through the effect of time, how can 
this contrast be accounted for ? — the very opposite 
of what obtains elsewhere; for superstitivns are 
generally strongest in the earlier literature of a race, 
and gradually fade, excepting a condition of barba- 
rism restore their vigor. ‘Those who see in the Bible 
a Divine work can understand how a God-taught 
preacher could throw aside the miserable fears of 
his race, and boldly tell man to trust in his Maker 
‘alone. Here, as in all matters, the history of the 
| Bible confirms its doctrine. In the doctrinal Scrip- 
| tures magic is passed by with contempt, in the his- 
torical Scriptures the reasonableness of this con- 
tempt is shown. Whenever the practicers of mazic 
attempt to combat the servants of God, they cun- 
spicuously fail. Pharaoh's magicians bow to the 
Divine power shown in the wonders wrought by 
Moses and Aaron. Balaam, the great enchanter, 
comes from afar to curse Israel and is forced to 
bless them. 

In examining the mentions of magic in the 
Bible, we must keep in view the curious inquiry 
whether there be any reality in the art. We 
would at the outset protest against the idea, once 
very prevalent, that the conviction that the seen 
and unseen worlds were often more manifestly in 
contact in the Biblical aves than now necessitates 4 
belief in the reality of the magic spoken of in the 
Scriptures. We do, indeed see a connection of a 
supernatural agency with magic in such a case as 
that of the damsel possessed with a spirit of diviua- 
tion mentioned in the Acts; yet there the agency 





of certain persour had affected him with a kind @ 


ahen Mohawuiul believed that the magical practices: rheumatism 
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or its magical rites of the character of shamunism 
rather than that it sjgnifies, as Gesenius suggests, 
“givers of pleasant life.’ There seems, however, 
to be a cognate word, unconnected with the “un- 
used” rvot just mentioned, in ancient Egyptian, 
whence we may obtain a conjectural derivation. 
We do not of course trace the worship of teraphim 
to the sojourn in Egypt. They were probably those 
oljecta of the pre-Abrahamite idolatry, put away 
by order of Jacob (Gen. xxxv. 2-4), yet retained 
even in Joshua’s time (Josh. xxiv. 14); and, if 80, 
notwithstanding his exhortation, abandoned only 
for a space (Judg. xvii., xviii.); and they were also 
known to the Babylonians, being used by them for 
divination (Ez. xxi. 21). But there is great reason 
for supposing a close connection between the oldest 
language and religion of Chaldsa, and the ancient 
Egyptian language and religion. The Evyptian 
word TER signifies “a shape, type, transforma- 
tion,’ ¢ and has for ita determinative a mummy: 
it is used in the Ritual, where the various transfor- 
mations of the deceased in Hades are described 
(Todtenbuch, ed. Lepsius, ch. 76 ff.). The small 
mummy-shaped figure, SHEBTEE, usually made 
of baked clay covered with a blue vitreous varnish, 
representing the Egyptian as deceased, is of a na- 
ture connecting it with magic, since it was made 
with the idea that it secured benefits in Hades; 
and it is connected with the word TER, for it 
represents a mummy, the deterininative of that 
word, and was considered to be of use in the state 
in which the deceased passed through transforma- 
tions, TERU. The ditticulty which forbids our 
doing more than conjecture a relation between 
TER and teraphim is the want in the former of 
the third radical of the latter; and in our present 
state of ignorance respecting the ancient Kgyptian 
and the primitive language of Chaldwa in their 
verbul relations to the Semitic family it is im pos- 
sible to say whether it is likely to be explained. 
The possible connection with the [egyptian religious 
magic is, however, not to be slighted, especially as 
it is not improbable that the household idolatry 
of the Hebrews was ancestral worship, and the 
SHEBTEE was the image of 9 deceased man or 
woman, as & mummy, and therefore as an Osiris, 
bearing the insignia of that divinity, and so ina 
manner as a deitied dead person, although we do 
not know that it was used in the ancestral worship 


appears to have been involuntary in the damsel, 
and shrewdly made profitable by her employers.” 
This does not establish the possibility of man being 
able at his will to use supernatural powers to gain 
his ewn ends, which is what magic has always pre- 
tended to accomplish. Thus much we premise, 
lest we should be thought to hold latitudinarian 
opinions becanse we treat the reality of magic as 
an open question. 

Without losing sight of the distinctions we have 
drawn between the mavic of different races, we shall 
consider the notices of the subject in the Bible in 
the order in which they occur. It is impossible in 
every case to assiyn the magical practice spoken of 
to a particular nation, or, when this can be done, to 
determine whether it be native or borrowed, and 
the general absence of details renders any other 
system of classification liable to error, 


The theft and carrying away of Laban's tera- 
phim (2°95) by Rachel seems to indicate the 


practice of magic in Padan-aram at this early time. 
It appears that Laban attached great value to these 
objects, from what he said as to the theft, and his 
determined search for them (Gen. xxxi. 19, 30), 
32-39). It may be supposed from the manner in 
which they were hidden that these teraphim were 
not very small. ‘The most important point is that 
Laban calls them his “ vods'? (iid. 30, 32), 
althouzh he was not without belief in the true God 
(24, 49-33): for this makes it almost certain that 
we have here not an indication of the worship of 
stranve gods, but the first notice of a superstition 
that afterwards obtained among those Israelites who 
added corrupt practices to the true religion.¢ The 
derivation of the name teraphin is extremely ob- 
scure. esenius takes it from an “unused "’ rvot, 









































F\72.9, which he supposes, from the Arabic, prob- 


ably signified “to live pleasantly’ (Thes. 8. v.). 
It may, however, be reasonably conjectured that 
such a rout would have had, if not in Hebrew, in 
the language whence the Hebrews took it or its 
derivative, the proper meaning “to dance,” cor- 
responding to this, which would then be its tropical 
meaning.» We should prefer, if no other deriva- 
tion be found, to suppose that the name teraphim 
might mean “daucers"’ or *causers of dancing.” 
with reference either to primitive nature-worship © 


awe 8 
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@ Laban’s expression in Gen. xxx. 27, “I bave| ¢ In the fragments ascribed .o Sanchoniatho, which, 


a‘igured " (SFAVTID), may refer to divination; but whatever their age and author, cannot be doubted to 
the context makes it more reasonable not to take it in be yenuine, the Beetulia are characterized in a manner 
& literal sense. that illustrates this supposition. The Batulla, it must 


be remembered, were sacred stones, the reverence of 
which in Syria in the historical times wae a relic of 
the carly low nature-worship with which fetishism or 
- shamanism {s now everywhere associated, ‘The words 
abounded in the comforts of life,” and the like, but) ysed, ‘Emevonoe Oeds Ovpavos BacrudAa, Asdous éuyrxove 
oe Sagan va carts es OF | unxavnadpevos (Cory, Ane. Frag. p. 12), cannot be held 
ES ee ae sugyeats that this ts a tropical | 49 mean more than that Uranus contrived living stones, 
signification, expecially as in the Indo-European lan- |} put tie idea of contriving and the term “ living ” imply 
guages, if our ‘to trip’ preserve the proper senze and] motion in these stones. 
the Sanskrit (rip aod the Greek réprw the tropical d Egvptologists have generally read this word TER. 
sense of the root, we have the ame word with the | yr, Birch, however, reads lt CHEPER (SHEPER avcord- 
two meanings. We believe also that, in point of age, | ing to the writer's system of transcription). The bal- 


precedence should be given to the ancieot Egyptian | ance is decided by the discovery of the Coptic equiva- 
worl before the Semitic, and that in the former lan- " 


guage an objective sense is always the proper sense, lent TOP, “ transmutare,” in which the absence 
and a subjective the tropical, when a word is used tn | of the final R is explained by a pecullar but regular 
both sizgnifications, We think that this principle is | modification which the writer was the first to point 
eguilly true of the Semitic group, although it may | out (Hisrociyeisics Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th ed. 
be contested with reference to the Indo-European ; p. 421) 

languages, | 


The Arabic root > certainly means ‘he 
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of the Egyptians. 
no singular is found of thesword teraphim, and 
chat the plural form is once used where only one 
statue seems to be meant (1 Sam. xix. 13, 16): in 
this case it may bea “plural of excellence.’ If 
the latter inference be true, this word must have 
become thoroughly Semiticized. There is no de- 
scription of these images; but from the account 
of Michal’s stratagem to deceive Saul’s messengers, 
it is evident, if only one image be there meant, as 
is very probable, that they were at least sometimes 
of the size of a man, and perhaps in the head and 
shoulders, if not lower, of human shape, or of a 
similar form (/d. 13-16). 

The worship or use of teraphim after the occu- 
pation of the Promised Land cannot be doubted 
to have been one of the corrupt practices of those 
Hebrews who leant to idolatry, but did not abandon 
their belief in the God of Israel. Although the 
Scriptures draw no marked distinction between 
those who forsook their religion and those who 
added to it such corruptions, it is evident that the 
latter always professed to be orthodox. Teraphim 
therefore cannot be regarded as among the Hebrews 
necessarily connected with strange gods, whatever 
may have been the case with other nations. The 
account of Micah's images in the Book of Judges, 
compared with a passage in Hosea, shows our con- 
clusion to be correct. In the earliest days of the 
occupation of the Promised Land, in the time of 
anarchy that followed Joshua's rule, Micah, “a 
man of Mount Ephraim,” made certain images and 
other objects of heretical worship, which were stolen 
from him by those Danites who took Laish and 
called it Dan, there setting up idolatry, where it 
continued the whole time that the ark was at 
Shiloh, the priests retaining their post * until the 
day of the captivity of the land’ (Judg. xvii., 
xviii., esp. 30, 31). Probably this worship was 
somewhat changed, although not in its essential 
character, when Jerohoam set up the golden calf at 
Dan. Micah’s idolatrous objects were a graven 
image, a molten image, an ephod, and teraphim 
(xvii. 3, 4, 5, xviii. 17, 18, 20). In Hosea there 
is a retrospect of this period where the prophet 
takes a harlot, and commands her to be faithful to 
him “imany days.” It is added: “ For the chil- 
dren of Israel shall abide many days without a 
king, and without a prince, and without a sacrifice, 


and without an image [or “pillar,” FTI=7Q], and 
without an ephod, and teraphim: afterward shall 
the children of Israel return, and seek Jehovah 
their God, and David their king; and shall fear 
Jehovah and His goodness in the latter days’ (iil. 
esp. 4, 5). The apostate people are long to be 
without their spurious king and false worship, and 
in the end are to return to their loyalty to the 
house of David and their faith in the true God. 
That Dan should be connected with Jeroboam 
“who made Israel to sin,” and with the kingdom 
which he founded, is most natural; and it is there- 
fore worthy of note that the images, ephod, and 
teraphim: made by Micah and stolen and set up by 
the Danites at Dan should so nearly correspond 
with the objects spoken of by the prophet. It has 
been imayined that the use of teraphim and the 


@ Kalisch, in his Commentary on Genesis (pp. 533, 
534), considers the use of teraphim as a comparatively 
harmless form of idolatry, and explains the passage 
in Hosea quoted above as meaning that the Israclites 
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It is important to notice that | similar abominations of the heretical Israelites are 


“not so strongly condemned in the Scriptures as the 
worship of strange gods. This mistake arises from 
the mention of pious kings who did not suppress 
the high places, which proves only their timidity, 
and not any lesser sinfulness in the spurious religion 
than in false systems borrowed from the peoples of 
Canaan and neighboring countries. The cruel rites 
of the heathen are indeed especially reprotated, but 
the heresy of the Israelites is too emphatically de- 
nounced, by Samuel in a passage to be soon exam- 
ined, and in the repeated condemnation of Jerotoam 
the son of Nebat “who made Israel to sin,”’ for it 
to be possible that we should take a view of it con- 
sistent only with modern sophistry.¢ 

We pass to the magical use of teraphim. By the 
Israelites they were consulted for oracular answers. 
This was apparently done by the Danites who 
asked Micah's Levite to inquire as to the success 
of their spving expedition (Judg. xviii. 5,6). In 
later times this is distinctly stated of the Israelites 
where Zechariah says, * For the teraphim have 
spoken vanity, and the diviners have seen a lie, and 
have told false dreams"* (x. 2). It cannot be sup- 
posed that, as this first positive mention of the use 
of terapliim for divination by the Israelites is after 
the returh from Babylon, and as that use obtained 
with the Babylonians in the time of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, therefore the Israelites borrowed it from their 
conquerors; for these objects are mentioned in 
earlier places in such a manner that their connec- 
tion with divination must be intended, if we bear 
in mind that this connection is undoubted in a 
subsequent period. Samuel's reproof of Saul for 
his disobedience in the matter of Amalek, asso- 
ciates “divination with “vanity,’’ or «idols " 


(728), and “ teraphim,” however we render the 
ditticult passage where these words occur (1 Sam 
xv. 22, 23). (The word rendered “vanity,” 78, 


is especially used with reference to idols, and even 
in some places stands alone for an idol or iduls.) 
When Saul, having put to death the workers in 
black arts, fiuding himself rejected of God in his 
extremity, sought the witch of Endor, and asked 
to see Samuel, the prophbet’s apparition denounced 
his doom as the punishment of this very disobedi- 
ence as to Amalek. The reprvof would seem, 
therefore, to have been a prophecy that the self- 
confident king would at the last alienate himself 
from God, and take refuge in the very abominations 
he despised. ‘This apparent reference tends to con- 
firm the inference we have indicated. As to a later 
time, when Josiah’s reform is related, he is said to 
have put away “the wizards, and the teraphim, 
and the idols’? (2 K. xxiii. 24); where the mention 
of the teraphim immediately after the wizards, 
and as distinct from the idols, seems to favor the 
inference that they are spoken of as objecta used in 
divination. 

The only account of the act of divining by tera- 
phim is in a remarkable passage of Ezekiel relating 
to Nebuchadnezzar's advance against Jerusalem. 
“ Also, thou son of man, appoint thee two ways, 
that the sword of the king of Babylon may come: 
both twain (two swords] shall come forth out of 


should be deprived not alone of true religion, bat 
even of the resource of their mild household super- 
stitions. He thus entirely misses the sense of the 
passage and makes the Bible contradictory. 
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ome land: and choose thou a place, choose [it] at 
the head of the way to the city. Appoint a way, 
that the sword may come to Kabbath of the Am- 
monites, and to Judah in Jerusalem the defenced. 
For the king of Babylon stood at the parting of the 
way, at the head of the two ways, to use divina- 
ticn: he shuffled arrows, he consulted with teraphim, 
he looked in the liver. At his right hand was the 
divination for Jerusalem ”’ (xxi. 19-22). The meni- 
tion together of consulting teraphim and looking 
into the liver, may hot indicate that the victim was 
offered to teraphim and its liver then looked into, 
but may mean two separate acts of divining. That 
the former is the right explanation seems, however, 
probable from a comparison with the LXX. ren- 
dering of the account of Michal's stratagem.2 
Perhaps Michal had been divining, and on the 
coming of the messengers seized the image and 
liver and hastily put them in the bed. — The ac- 
counts which the Rabbins give of divining by tera- 
phim are worthless. 

Before speaking of the notices of the Egyptian 
magicians iu Genesis and Exodus, there is one 
passage that may be examined out of the revular 
order. Joseph, when his brethren left after their 
second visit to buy corn, ordered his steward to 
hide his silver cup in Benjamin's sack, and after- 
wards sent him after them, ordering him to claim 
it, thus: “ [Is] not this [it] in which my lord 
drinketh, aud whereby indeed he divineth ?"’ ® (Gen. 
xliv. 5). The meaning of the latter clause has 
been contested, Gesenius translating, he could 
surely foresee it’ (ap. Barrett, Synopsis, in loc.), 
but the other rendering seems far more probable, 
especially as we read that Joseph afterwards said 
to his brethren, * Wot ye not that such a man as 
I can certainly divine?” (xliv. 15),—the same 
word being used. If so, the reference would prol- 
ably be to the use of the cup in divining, and we 
should have to infer that here Joseph was acting 
on his own judginent (Josern], divination being 
not alone doubtless a forbidden act, but one of 
which he when called before Pharaoh had distinctly 
disclaimed the practice. ‘Two uses of cups or the 
like for magical purposes have obtained in the East 
from ancient times. In one use either the cup 
itself bears engraved inscriptions, supposed to have 
a mavical influence,* or it is plain and such in- 
scriptions are written on its inner surface in ink. 
In both cases water poured into the cup is drunk 
by those wishing to derive benefit, as. for instance, 
the cure of diseases, from the inscriptions, which, 
if written, are dissolved./ This use, in both its 
forms, obtains among the Arabs in the present day, 
and cups bearing Chaldean inscriptions in ink have 


@ The Masoretic text reads, “ And Michal took the 
teraphim, and laid [it) upon the bed, and the mattress 


(925) of she-goats [or goats’ hair] she put at its 
head, and she covered (it] with a cloth ” (or garment] 
(1 Sam. xix. 13). The LXX. has “ the liver of goats,” 


having apparently found 2D instead of Was. 


(Kai éAaBev 1 MedAyodA ra xevoradia, cat eOero emi Thr 
KAivyY, Kat Hap Tay aiywy dero mpds Kepadns avroi, 
Kai éxadAvupey avra ipariy.) 


6 Da wD) wr. 


e The modern Persians apply the word Jim, signi- 
fying a cup. mirror, or even globe, to magical vessels 
of this kind, and relate marvels of two which they say 
belonged to their ancient king Jemsheed and to Alex- 

110 
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been discovered by Mr. Layard, and probably show 
that this practice existed among the Jews in Baby- 
lonia in about the 7th century of the Christian era.¢ 
In the other use the cup or bowl was of very sec- 
ondary importance. It was merely the receptacle 
for water, in which, after the performance of 
magical rites, a boy looked to see what the magician 
desired. This is precisely the same as the practice 
of the modern Egyptian magicians, where the dif- 
ference that ink is employed and is poured into the 
palm of the boy's hand is merely accidental. A 
Gnostic papyrus in Greek, written in Egypt in the 
earlier centuries of the Christian era, now preserved 
in the British Museum, describes the practice of 
the hoy with a bowl, and alleges results strikingly 
similar to the alleged results of the well-known 
modern Egyptian magician, whose divination would 
seem, therefore, to be a relic of the famous magic 
of ancient Egypt.% As this latter use only is 
of the nature of divination, it is probable that to 
it Joseph referred. ‘The practice may have been 
prevalent in his time, and hieroglyphic inscriptions 
upon the bowl may have given color to the idea 
that it had magical properties, and perhaps even 
that it had thus led to the discovery of its place of 
concealment, a discovery which must have struck 
Joseph's brethren with the utmost astonish:nent. 
The magicians of Egypt are spoken of as a class 
in the histories of Joseph and Moses. When 
Pharaoh's officers were troubled by their dreams, 
being in prison they were at a loss for ‘an inter- 
preter. etore Joseph explained the dreams he 
disclaimed the power of interpreting save by the 
Divine aid, saying, “ [Do] not interpretations 
[belong] to God? tell me [them], I pray you” 
(Gen. xl. 8). In like manner when Pharaoh had 
his two dreams we find that he had recourse to 
those who professed to interpret dreams. We read: 
“He sent and called for all the scribes of Egypt, 
and all the wise men thereof: and Pharaoh told 
them his dream; but [there was] none that could 
interpret them unto Pharaoh” (xli. 8: comp. ver. 
24). Joseph, being sent for on the report of the 
chief of the cupbearers, was told by Pharaoh that 
he had heard that he could interpret a dream. 
Joseph said, “ [It is] not in me: God shall give 
Pharaoh an answer of peace’’ (ver. 16). ‘Thus, 
from the expectations of the Egyptians and Joseph's 
disayowals, we see that the interpretation of dreams 
was a branch of the knowledge to which the ancient 
Egyptian magicians pretended. The failure of the 
Eyyptians in the case of Pharaoh's dreams must 
probably be regarded as the result of their inability 
to give a satisfuctury explanation, for it is unlikely 
that they refused to attempt to interpret. ‘he two 


ander the Great. The former of these. called Jdm-i- 
Jem or Jam-i-Jemsheed, is famous in Persian poetry. 
D'Herbelot quotes a Turkish poet who thus alludes to 
this belief in magical cups: ‘ When I shall have been 
illuminated by the light of heaven my soul will be- 
come the mirror of the world, in which I shall dis- 
cover the most hidden secrets * (Bibliotheque Orientale, 
s. v. ° Giam ”’). 

d Modern Egyptians, 5th edit. chap. xi. 

e Nineveh and Babylon, p. 9, &c. There js an 
excellent paper on these bowls by Dr. Levy of Breslau, 
in the Zeitschrift der Deutsch. Morgentand. Gesellschaft, 
ix. p. 465, &c. ; 

J See the Modern Ezyptians, 6th edit. chap. xif. for 
av account of the performances of this magician, and 
Mr. Lane’s opinion as to the causes of their occasional 
apparent success. 
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words used to designate the interpreters sent for 
by Pharaoh are ES" '*"\"T, “scribes? (?) and 


OS 20, « wise men.” 4 

We again hear of the magicians of Egypt in the 
narrative of the events Lefore the Exodus. They 
were summoned by Pharaoh to oppose Moses. The 
account of what they effected requires to be care- 
fully examined, from its bearing on the question 
whether magic be an imposture. We read: * And 
the Lord spake unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying, 
When Pharaoh shall speak unto you, saying, Show 
a miracle for you: then thou shalt say unto Aaron, 
Take thy rod, and cast [it] before Pharaoh, [and] 
it shall become a serpent.’ 5 It is then related that 
Aaron did thus, and afterwards: “ Then Pharaoh 
also called the wise men¢® and the enchanters: 4 
now they, the scribes ¢ of Egypt, did so by their 
secret arts:/ for they cast down every man his rod, 
and they became serpents, but Aaron's rod swal- 
lowed up their rods’’ (Ex. vii. 8-12). The rods 
were probably long staves like those represented on 
the Egyptian monuments, not much less than the 
height of a man. If the word used mean here a 
serpent, the Egyptian magicians may have feigned 
a change: if it signify a crocodile they could scarcely 
have done so. ‘The names by which the magicians 
are designated are to be noted. ‘That which we 
render “ scribes"? seems here to have a general 
signification, including wise men and enchanters. 
The last term is more definite in its meaning, de- 
noting users uf incautations.9 On the occasion of 
the first plague, the turning the rivers and waters 
of Egypt into blood, the opposition of the magicians 
again occurs. “And the scribes of Egypt did so 
by their secret arts"’ (vii. 22). When the second 
plague, that of frogs, was sent, the magicians again 
made the same oppusition (vili. 7). Once more 
they appear in the history. The playue of lice 
came, and we read that when Aarun had worked 
the wonder the magicians opposed him: “ And the 
scribes did so by their secret arts to bring forth the 
lice, but they could not: so there were lice upon 
man and upon beast. And the scribes said unto 


@ The former word is difficult of explanation. It is 
to be noticed that it is also used for u class of the 
Babylonian magi (Dan. i. 20, ii. 2); so that it can 
scarcely be supposed to be an Egyptian word Hebrai- 
eized. Eyry ptisn equivalents have however been sought 


for; and Jablonsky sugyests EPpxwW 99, thau- 
maturcus, and Ignatius Rossi CA&pe CTRL 


* guardian of secret things” (ap. Ges. Ties. 8. v.), 
both of which are far too unlike the Hebrew to have 
any probability. To derive it from the Persian 


O00 >, ‘ endued with wisdom,” when occur- 


ring In Daniel, is puerile, as Gesenius admits. He 
suggests a Hebrew origin, aud takes it either from 


OTT, “a pen or stylus,” and [> — formative, or 
supposes it to be a quadriliteral, formed from the 


triliteral Om", the unused” root of Cf", and 


oniah he or it was sacred.’? The former seems far 


more . probable at first sight; and the latter would not 
have had any weight were {it not for its likeness to 
the Greek iepoypauuarers, used of Egyptian religious 
scribes ; a resemblance which, moreover, loses much 
of its value when we find that in hieroglyphics there 
is no exactly corresponding expression. Notwith- 
standing these Hebrew derivations, Gezenius inclines 
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Pharaoh, This [is] the finger of God: but Pharaoh's 
heart was hardened, and he hearkened not unto 
them, as the Lord had said” (viii. 18, 19, Heb. 14, 
15). After this we hear no more of the magicians. 
All we can gather from’ the narrative is that the 
appearances produced by them were sufficient to 
deceive Pharaoh on three occasions. It is nuwhbere 
declared that they actually produced wonders, since 
the expression ‘the scribes did so by their secret 
arts’’ is used on the occasion of their compkte 
failure. Nor is their statement that in the wonders 
wrought by Aaron they saw the finger of Gol any 
proof that they recognized a power superior to the 
native objects of worship they invoked, for we find 
that the Egyptians frequently spoke of a supreme 
being as God. It seems rather as though they had 
said, ‘Our juggles are of no avail against the work 
of a divinity.”’ There is one later mention of these 
transactions, which adds to our information. but 
does not decide the main question. St. Paul men- 
tions Jannes and Jambres as having “ withstood 
Moses,"’ and says that their folly in doing so te- 
came manifest (2 Tim. iii. 8,9). The Egyptian 
character of these names, the first of which is, in 
our opinion, found in hieroglyphics, does not favor 
the opinion, which seems inconsistent with the 
character of an inspired recor, that the Apostle 
cited a prevalent tradition of the Jews. [JANNES 
AND JAMBKES. | 


We turn to the Egyptian illustrations of this 
part of the subject. Magic, as we have before re- 
marked, was inherent in the ancient Egyptian 
religion. The Ritual is a system of incantations 
and directions for making amulets, with the ol ject 
of securing the future happiness of the disembedied 
soul. However obscure the belief of the Fgvptians 
as to the actual character of the state of the soul 
after death may be to us, it cannot he doul:ted that 
the knowledge and use of the magical amulets and 
incantations treated of in the Ritual was held to be 
necessary for future happiness, although it was net 
believed that they alone could ensure it, since to 
have done good works, or, more strictly, not to bave 
cominitted certain sins, was an essential condition 


to the idea that a similar Egyptian word was in- 
itated; jinstancing Abrech, Moses, and behemoth 
(JTS, THD, FTTD): but no one of thew 
can be proved to be Egy ptian in origin, and there fs 
no strong ground for seeking any but a Hebrew ety- 
mology for the second and third (Taras. 1. c.). The 
most similar word is Hashmannim, maser (Ps. 
Ixviii. 81, Heb. 82), which we suppose to be Egy ptian. 
meaning Hermnopolites, with perhaps, in the one place 
where it occurs, a reference to the wisdom of the 
citizens of Hermopolis Magna, the city of Thoth, the 
Egyptian Hermes. [HasHwannim.] We prefer to keep 
to the Hebrew derivation simply from (O77, and to 
read ‘ scribes,” the iden of magicians being probably 
understood. The other word, Ost, does not 
seem to mean any special class, but merely the wise 
men of Egypt generally. 

Dy. «OMI.  ¢ DEI 

2 DEAR, s oper}. 


g9 The word myer, elsewhere ot (ver. 2, 
viii. 7, 18, Heb. 8, 14), signifies ‘ secret” or © hidden 
arts,” from TOND (tO¢8', TOTT'D), [he or it er veeed 


over, hid, or wrapped up. " 
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ot the acquittal of the soul in the preat trial in 
Hades. The thoroughly mavical character of the 
Ritual is most strikingly evident in the minute 
directions viven fur making amulets ( 7odtenduch, 
ch. 00, 120, 134), and the secresy enjoined in one 
case to those thus occupied (153). The later 
chapters of the Litual (163-165), held to have been 
added after the compilation or composition of the 
rest, which theory, as M. Chabas has well remarked, 
does nut prove their much more modern date (Le 
Pupyras Magique Herrts, p. 162), contain mysti- 
cal names not bearing an Eyyptian etymelovy. 
"These names have been thought to be Ethiopian; 
they either have no signification, and are mere 
magical gibberish, or else they are, mainly at least, 
of foreign origin. Lesides the Ritual, the ancient 
Evyptians had books of a purely magical character, 
such as that which M. Chabas has just edited in 
his work referred to above. The main source of 
their belief in the etlicacy of mavic appears to have 
been the idea that the souls of the dead, whether 
jastified or condemned, had the power of revisiting 
the earth and taking various forms. This Lelief is 
abundantly used in the moral tale of « The Two 
Brothers." of which the text has been recently 
published by the Trustees of the British Museum 
(Select Papyri, Part I[.), and we learn from this 
ancient papyrus the age and source of much of the 
machinery of mediteval fictions, both eastern and 
western. <A likeness that strikes us at once in the 
case of a fiction is not less true of the Rituals and 
the perils encountered by the soul in Hades are the 
first rude indications of the adventures of the herves 
of Arab and German romance. The regions of 
terror traversed, the mystic portals that open alone 
to magical words, and the monsters whom magic 
alone can deprive of their power to injure, are here 
already in the book that in part was found in the 
reign of king Mencheres four thousand years ago. 
Bearing in mind the Nivritian nature of Egyptian 
mayic, we may lovk for the source of these ideas in 
primitive Africa. ‘There we find the realities of 
which the ideal form is not greatly distorted, though 
greatly intensified. The furests that clothe the 
southern slopes of snowy Atlas, full of fierce beasts; 
the vast desert, untenanted save by harmful rep- 
tiles, swept by sand-storms, and ever burning under 
an unchanging sun; the marshes of the south, 
teeming with brutes of vast size and strength, are 
the several zones of the Egyptian Hades. ‘The 
creatures of the desert and the plains and slopes, 
the crocodile, the pachydermata. the lion, perchance 
the gorilla, ure the genii that hold this land of fear. 
In what dread must the first scanty population 
have held danvers and enemies still teared by their 
swarming posterity. No wonder then that the 
imaginative Nigritians were struck with a super- 
stitious fear that certain conditions of external 
nature always produce with races of a low type, 
where a higher feeling would only be touched by 
the anzlovies of lite and death, of time and eternity. 
No wonder that, so struck, the primitive race 
eamazined the evils of the unseen world to be the 
recurrence of those against which they struyyled 
while on earth. That there is some ground for our 
cheory, besides the generalization which led us to 
it, is shown by a usual Egyptian name of Hades, 
*s the West;’’ and that the wild reyious west of 





@ For the facts respecting Egyptian magic here 
etated we are greatly indebted to M. Chabas’ remark- 
able work We do not, however, agree with some of 
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Egypt might directly give birth to such fancies as 
furin the common ground of the machinery, not 
the general belief, of the Ritual, as well as of the 
machinery of mrediwval fiction, is shown by the 
fables that the rude Arabs of our own day tell of 
the wondera they have seen. 


Like all nations who have practiced magic gen- 
erally, the Egyptians separated it into a lawful kind 
and an unlawful. M. Chabas has proved this from 
@ papyrus which he finds to contain an account of 
the prosecution, in the reign of Rameses IIT. (i 
C. cir. 1220), of an official for unlawfully acquiring 
and using magical bouks, the king's property. The 
culprit was convicted and punished with death (p. 
169 ff. ). 

A belief in unlucky and lucky davs, in actions to 
be avoided or done on certain days, and in the 
fortune attending birth on certain days, was ex- 
tremely strong, as we learn from a remarkable 
ancient calendar (Seéece Papyrt, Part [.) and the 
evidence of writers of antiquity. A religious prej- 
udice, or the occurrence of some great calamity, 
probably lay at the root of this observance of days. 
Of the former, the birthday of T'yphon, the fifth of 
the Epagumene, is an instance. Astrology was 
also held in high honor, as the calendars of certain 
of the tombs of the kings, stating the positions of 
the stars and their influence on different parts of the 
body. show us; but it seems doubtful whether this 
Lranch of magical arts is older than the XVI[{th 
dynasty, although certain stars were held in rev- 
erence in the time of the Vth dynasty. The belief 
in omens probably did not take an important place 
in Egyptian magic, if we may judve trom the ab- 
sence of direct mention of them. ‘The superstition 
as to ‘the evil eve’ appears to have been known, 
but there is nothing else that we can class with 
phenomena of the nature of animal magnetism. 
‘Two classes of learned men had the charge of the 
magical books: one of these, the name of which 
has not becn read phonetically, would seem to cor 
respond to the “ scribes,”’ as we render the word, 
spoken of in the history of Juseph; whereas the 
other has the general sense of * wise men,’ like the 
other class there inentioned.¢ 


There are no representations on the monuments 
that can be held to relate directly to the practice 
of this art, but the secret passaves in the thickness 
of the wall, lately opened in the great temple of 
Dendarah, seem to have been intended for some 
purpose of imposture. 

The Law contains very distinct prohibitions of 
all magical arts. Besides several passages con- 
demning them, in one place there is a specification 
which is so full that it seems evident that its object 
is to include every kind of mawical art. The 
reference is to tlie practices of Canaan, not to those 
of Egypt, which indeed do not seem to have been 
brought away by the Israelites, who, it may be 
remarked, apparently did not adopt Egyptian idol- 
atry, but only that of foreigners settled in Egypt. 
(REMPITAN.] 


The Israelites are commanded, in the place re- 
ferred to, not to learn the abominations of the peo- 
ples of the Promised Land. Then follows this 
prohibition: “ There shall not te found with thee 
one who offereth his son or his daughter by fire, a 


his deductions; and the theory we have put forth of 
the origin of Egyptian magic is purely our own. 
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practicer of divinations (E°30/) DD/?), «worker 
of hidden arts (7393%9), an augurer (TTD), an 


enchanter (FWD), or a fabricator of aietiis 
("2m sr); ap an inquirer by a familiar spirit 
(258 Set), or a wizard eh W%), or a consulter 
of the dead (Omar Rs wit)” It is added 


that these are abominations, and that on account 
of their practice the nations of Canaan were to be 
driven out (Deut. xviii. 9-14, esp. 10, 11). It is 
remarkable that the offering of children should be 
mentioned in connection with magical arts. The 
passave in Micah, which has been supposed to pre- 
serve a question of Balak aud an answer of Balaam, 
when the soothsayer was sent for to curse Israel, 
should be here noticed, for the questioner asks, 
after speaking of sacrifices of usual kinds, “Shall I 
give my first-born (for] my transgression, the fruit 
of my body [for] the sin of my soul?" (vi. 5-8). 
Perhaps, however, child-sacrifice is specified on ac- 
count of its atrocity, which would connect it with 
secret arts, which we know were frequently in later 
times the calises of cruelty. The terms which fol- 
low appear to refer properly to eight different kinds 
of magic, but some of them are elsewhere used in 


a general sense. 1. =‘, Oj? DD)? is literally 


“a diviner of divinations.’ The verb DO]? is 
used of false prophets, but also in a general sense 
for divining, as in the narrative of Sauls consulta- 
tion of the witch of I:ndor, where the king says 


“divine unto me (2583 » NOD ID }D), I pray 
thee, by the familiar spirit’? (1 Sam. xxviii. 8). 


2. JID conveys the idea of «one who acts cov- 
ertly,"’ and so “a worker of hidden arts.’’ The 


meaning of the root 72> is covering, and the sup- 


posed connection with fascination by the eyes, like 
the notion of * the evil eye,’’ as though the original 


root were “the eye’ (7°Y), seems untenable.c 
3. wr, which we render ‘an augurer,’’ is 


from WI13, which is literally «he or it hissed or 
whispered,’ and in Piel is applied to the practice 
of enchantments, but also to divining generally, as 
in the case of Joseph's cup, and where, evidently 
referring to it, he tells his brethren that he could 
divine, although in both places it has been read 
more vayuely with the sense to foresee or make trial 
(Gen. xliv. 5, 15). We therefore render it bya 
term which seems appropriate but not too definite. 


The supposed connection of WIT] with WIT), 
“a serpent,’’ as though meaning § serpent-divina- 
tion, must be rejected, the latter word rather com- 
ing trum the former, with the signification ‘+a 


hisser.”> 4. F\Q!5% signifies ‘an enchanter:”’ 


a The ancient Egyptians seem to have held the 
superstition of the evil eve, for an eve is the determin- 
ative of a word which appears to signify some kind of 
magic (Chabas, Papyrus Magique Harris, p. 170 and 
note 4). 


& The name Nahshon (wD), of a prince of 


Juiah in the second year afer ‘he Exodus (Num. |. 7; 
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the original meaning of the verb was probably “ I 
prayed,’’ and the strict sense of this word ~ ce 


who uses incantations.” 5. 217 "an seems 
to mean ‘a fabricator of material charms or amu- 


lets,” if. FT, when used of practicing sorcery. 
means to bind niagical knots, and not to bind s 
person by spells. 6. =8 bls 4] is “an inquirer 
by a familiar spirit.” The second term signifies s 
bottle,¢ a familiar spirit consulted by a soothsayer, 
and a soothsayer having a familiar spint. ‘he 


LXX. usually render the plural SWORN by éyyas- 
tpiuv0or, Which has been rashly translated ventril- 
oquists, for it may not signify what we understand 
by the latter, but refer to the mode in which south- 
savers of this kind gave out their responses: to this 
subject we shall recur later. The consulting of 
familiar spirits may mean no more than invoking 
them; but in the Acts we read of a damsel pos- 
sessed with a spirit of divination (xvi. 16-18) in 
very distinct tenns. This kind of sorcery — divin- 
ation by a familiar spirit— was practiced by the 
witch of Endor. 7. SI9%S, which we render +a 
wizard,’’ is properly “a wise man,” but is alwars 
applied to wizards and false prophets. Gesenins 
( Thes. s. v.) supposes that in Lev. xx. 27 it is used 
of a familiar spirit, but surely the reading “‘a wiz- 
ard’ is there more probable. 8. The last term, 


pyran WIT, is very explicit, meaning “a 


consulter of the dead:’’ necromancer is an exact 
translation if the original signification of the latter 
is retained, instead of the more general one it now 
usually bears. In the Law it was commanded that 
2 man or woman who had a familiar spirit, ora 
wizard, should be stoned (Lev. xx. 27). An ~en- 


chantress "’ (TTHWISr) was not to live (Ex. xxii. 
18; Heb. 17). Using augury and hidden arts was 
also forbidden (Lev. xix. 26). 

The history of Balaam shows the belief of some 
ancient nations in the powers of soothsavers. When 
the Israelites had begun to conquer the Land cf 
Promise, Balak the king of Moab and the elders of 
Midian, resorting to Pharaoh's expedient, sent by 
inessengers with ‘the rewards of divination 


(? = ale) in their hands" (Num. xxii. 7) for 
Balaam the diviner (COjT2, Josh. xiii, 2, 


whose fame was known to them though he dwelt in 
Aram. Balak’s message shows what he believed 
Balaam’s powers to be: “ Behold, there is a people 
come out from Egypt: behold, they cover the face 
uf the earth, and they abide over against me: cone 
now therefore, I pray thee, curse me this pecpie; 
for they [are] too mighty for me: peradventure [ 
shall prevail, [that] we may smite them, and (that) 
[ may drive them out of the land: for [ wot that be 
whom thou blessest [is] blessed: and he whom thea 
cursest is cursed’ (Num. xxii. 5.6). We are 
tuld, however, that Balaam, warned of God, first 


Ex. vi. 23; Rath jv. 20, &c.), means ® enchanter:” 
it wns probably used a3 a proper pame in a vague 
sense. 

c This meaning suggests the probability that the 
Arab idea of the evil Jinn havmg been incicsed in bet 
tles by Solomon was derived fron some Jewiss te 
dition. 
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said that he could not speak of himself, and then by 
inspiration blessed those whom he had been sent 
fur to curse. He appears to have received inspira- 
tion ina vision or a trance. In one place it is said, 
« And Balaam saw that it was good in the eyes of 
the Lokp to bless Israel, and he went not, now as 


before, to the meeting enchantments (OYET3), 
but he set his face to the wilderness” (xxiv. 1). 
From this it would seem that it was his wont to 
use enchantments, and that when on other occasions 
he went away after the sacrifices had been offered, 
he hoped that he could prevail to obtain the wish 
uf those who had sent for him, but was constantly 
defeated. The building new altars of the mystic 
number of seven, and the offering of seven oxen and 
seven rams, seem to show that Balaam had some 
such idea; and the marked manner in which he 


declared “there is noenchantment (WT) against 


Jacob, and no divination (SO) against Israel’ 
(xxiii, 23), that he had come in the hope that they 
would have availed, the diviner here being made to 
declare his own powerlessuess while he blessed those 
whom he was sent for to curse. The case is a very 
difficult one, since it shows 2 man who was used as 
an instrument of declaring God’s will trusting in 
practices that could only have incurred his dis- 
pleasure. The simplest explanation seems to be 
that Balaam was never a true prophet but on this 
occasion, when the enemies of Israel were to be sig- 
nally confounded. This history affords a notable 
instance of the failure of magicians in attempting to 
resist the Divine will. 

The account of Saul’s consulting the witch of 
Endor is the foremost place in Scripture of those 
which refer to magic. The supernatural terror 
with which it is full cannot however be proved to 
be due to this art, for it has always been held by 
sober critics that the appearing of Samuel was per- 
mitted for the purpose of declaring the doom of 
Saul, and not that it was caused by the incanta- 
tions of a sorceress. As, however, the narrative 
is allowed to be very ditticult, we may look for a 
moment at the evidence of its authenticity. The 
details are strictly in accordance with the age: 
there is a simplicity in the manners described that 
is foreign to a later time. The circumstances are 
agreeable with the rest of the history, and especially 
with all we know of Saul's character. Here, as 
ever, he is seen resolved to gain his ends without 
caring what wrong he does; he wishes to consult 
a prophet, and asks a witch to call up his shade. 
Most of all, the vigor of the narrative, showing us 
the ecene in a few words, proves its antiquity and 
genuineness. We can see no reason whatever for 
supposing that it is an interpola‘ion. 

“ Now Samuel was dead, and all Israel had 
lamented him, and buried him in Ramah, even in 
his own city. And Saul had put away those that 
had familiar spirits, and the wizards, out of the 
land. And the Philistines gathered themselves 
together, and came and pitched in Shunem; and 
Saul gathered all Israel together, and they pitched 
in Gilboa.’’ That the Philistines should have ad- 
vanced 80 far, spreading in the plain of Esdraelon, 
-he garden of the Holy Land, shows the straits to 
which Saul had come. Here in times of faith 
Sisera was defeated hy Barak, and the Midianites 
were smitten by Gideon, some of the army of the 
former perishing at En-dor itself (Ps. Ixxxiii. 9, 10). 
* And when Sau] saw the host of the Philistines, 
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he was afraid, and his heart greatly tremblhd. And 
when Saul inquired of the Loxp, the LORD an- 
swered him not, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, 
nor by prophets. Then said Saul unto his servants, 
Seek me a woman that hath a familiar spirit, that 
I may go to her, and enquire of her. And _ his 
servants said to him, Behold, [there is] a woman 
that hath a familiar spirit at En-dor. And Saul 
disguised himself, and put on other raiment, and 
he went, and two men with him, and they came to 
the woman by night.” En-dor lay in the territory 
of Issachar, about 7 or 8 miles to the northward 
of Mount Gilboa. Its name, the “ fountain of 
Dor," may connect it with the Pheenician city Dor, 
which was on the coast to the westward.¢ If 80, 
it may have retained its stranger-population, and 
been therefore chosen by the witch as a place where 
she might with less danger than elsewhere practice 
her arts. It has been noticed that the mountain 
on whose slope the modern village stands is hol- 
lowed into rock-hewn caverns, in one of which the 
witch may probably have dwelt. [EN-por.] Saul’s 
disguise, and his journeying by night, seem to have 
been taken that he might not alarm the woman, 
rather than because he may have passed through a 
part of the Philistine force. The Philistines held 
the plain, having their camp at Shunem, whither 
they had pushed on from Aphek: the Israelites 
were at first encamped by a fountain at Jezreel, but 
when their enemies had advanced to Jezreel they 
appear to have retired to the slopes of Gilboa, 
whence there was a way of retreat either into the 
mountains to the south, or across Jordan. The 
latter seems to have been the line of flight, as, 
though Saul was slain on Mount Gilboa, his body 
was fastened to the wall of Beth-shan. Thus Saul 
could have scarcely reached En-dor without passing 
at least very near the army of the Philistines. 
‘s And he said, Divine unto me, | pray thee, by the 
familiar spirit, and bring me [him] up, whor I 
shall name unto thee.’ It is noticeable that here 
witchcraft, the inquiring by a familiar spirit, and 
necromancy, are all connected as though but a 
single art, which favors the idea that the prohibition 
in Deuteronomy specifies every name by which 
magical arts were known, rather than so many 
different kinds of arts, in order that no one should 
attempt to evade the condemnation of such prac- 
tices by any subterfuge. It is evident that Saul 
thought he might be able to call up Samuel by the 
aid of the witch; but this does not prove what was 
his own general conviction, or the prevalent con- 
viction of the Israelites on the subject. He was in 
a great extremity: his kingdom in danger: himself 
forsaken of God: he was weary with a night- 
journey, perhaps of risk, perhaps of great length 
to avoid the enemy, and faint with a day’s fasting: 
he was conscious of wrong as, probably for the first 
time, he commanded unholy rites and heard in the 
gloom unholy incantations. In such a strait no 
man’s judgment is steady, and Saul may have 
asked to see Samuel in a moment of sudden desper- 
ation when he had only meant to demand an 
oracular answer. It may even be thought that, 
yearning for the counsel of Samuel, and longing to 
learn if the net that he felt closing about him were 
one from which he should never escape, Saul had 
that keener sense that some say comes in the last 

@ Dor is aaid to have taken its name from Dorus, 4 
sou of Neptune, whose name reminds one of Taras, the 
founder of Tarentum. 
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hours of life, and so, conscious that the prophet's | 


shade was ucar, or was about to come, at once 
sought to see and speak with it, though this had | 
uut oeen before purposed. Strange things we know 
ecur at the moment when man feels he is about 
to die4 and if there be any time when the unseen 
world is felt while yet unentered, it is when the 
soul cumes first within the chill of its long-projected 
shadow. ‘ And the woman said unto him, Behold, 
thou knowest what Saul hath done, how he hath 
cut off those that have familiar spirits, and the 
wizards, out of the land: wherefore then layest 
thou a snare for my life, to cause me to die? And 
Saul sware to her by the Lorn, saying, [As] the 
Lorp liveth, there shall no punishment happen to 
thee for this thing.’”’ Nothing more shows Saul's 
desperate resolution than his thus swearing when 
engayed in a most unholy act —a terrible profanity 
that makes the horror of the scene complete. 
Kverything being prepared, the final act takes place. 
“Then said the woman, Whom shall I bring up 
unto thee? And he said, Bring me up Sanuel. 
And when the woman saw Samuel, she cried with 
a loud voice: and the woman spake to Saul, saying, 
Why hast thou deceived me? for thou [art] Saul. 
And the king said unto her, Be not afraid: for 
what sawest thou? And the woman said unto 
Saul, I saw gods ascending ont of the earth. And 
he said unto her, What [is] his form? And she 
said, An old man cometh up; and he [is] covered 
with @ mantle. And Saul perceived that it [was] 
Samuel, and he stooped with [his] face to the 
ground, and bowed himself. And Samuel said to 
Saul, Why hast thou disquieted for “ disturbed ’"] 
me, to bring me up? And Saul answered, I am 
sore distressed ; for the Philistines make war against 
me, and God is departed from me, and answereth 
me no more, neither by prophets, nor by dreams: 
therefore I have called thee, that thou mavest make 
known unto me what [ shall do. Then said 
Samuel, Wherefore then dost thou ask of me, seeing 
the Lorp is departed from thee, and is become 
thine enemy? And the Lorp hath done to him, 
as he spake by me: for the Lorxp hath rent the 
kingdom out of thine hand, and given it to thy 
neighbor, (even] to David: because thou obey edst 
not the voice of the Loxp, nor executedst his tierce 
wrath upon Amalek, therefore hath the Lorp done 
this thing unto thee this day. Moreover, the Lorp 
will also deliver Israel with thee into the hand of 
the Philistines: and to-morrow [shalt] thou and 
thy sons [be] with me: the Lorn also shall deliver 
the host of Israel into the hand of the Philistines. 
Then Saul fell straightway all along on the earth, 
and was sore afraid, because of the words of Samuel: 
and there was no strencth in him; for he had eaten 
no bread all the day, nor all the night"? (1 Sam. 
xxviii. 3-20). The woman clearly was terrified by 
an unexpected apparition when she saw Samuel. 
She must therefore either have been a mere juggler, 
or one who had no power of working magical won- 


a We may instance the well-known circumstance 
that men who have been near death by drowning have 
asserted that in the last moments of conscfousness all 
the events of their lives have passed before their minds. 
A friend of the writer assured him that he experienced 
this sensation, whenever he had a very bad fill in 
bunting, while he was actually falling. This is alluded 
So in the epitaph — 


* Between the anddle and the und, 
I mercy sought, and mercy found.” 
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ders at will. The sight of Samuel at once shonel 
her who had come to consult her. ‘The prophbet's 
shade seems to have been preceded by some majestic 
shapes which the witch called gods. Saul, as it 
seems, interrupting her, asked his form, and she 
described the prophet as he was in his kist davs on 
earth, an okl man, covered either with a mantle, 
such as the prophets used to wear, or wrapped in 
his winding-sheet. Then Saul knew it was Sannuel, 
and bowed to the ground, from respect or fear. It 
seems that the woman saw the appearances. amd 
that Saul only knew of them through her, perbaps 
not daring to look, else why should he have asked 
what form Samuel had? ‘The prophet’s complaint 
we cannot understand, in our ivnorance as to the 
separate state: thus much we know, that state is 
always described as one of perfect rest or sleep. 
That the woman should have been able to call him 
up cannot be hence inferred; her astonishinent 
shows the contrary; and it would be explanation 
enouzh to suppose that he was sent to give Saul 
the last warming, or that the earnestness of the 
king's wish had been permitted to disquiet him in 
his resting-place. Although the word “ disquieted "’ 
need not be pushed to an extreme sense, and seems 
to mean the interruption of a state of rest, our 
translators wisely, we think, preferring this render- 
ing to “disturbed,” it cannot be denied that, if 
we hold that Samuel appeared, this is a great dif- 
ficulty. If, however, we suppose that the prophet's 
coming was ordered, it is not unsurmountable. 
The declaration of Saul’s doom agrees with what © 
Saniuel had said before, and was fulfilled the next 
day, when the king and his sons fell on Mount 
Gilhoa. It may. however, be asked -— Was the 
apparition Samuel himself, or a supernatural mes- 
seuger in his stead? Some may even object to our 
holding it to have been aught but a phantom of a 
sick brain; but if so, what can we make of the 
woman’s conviction that it was Samuel, and tbe 
king’s horror at the words he heard, or. as these 
would say, that he thought he heard? It was not 
only the hearing his doom, but the hearing it in s 
voice from the other world that stretched the faith- 
less strong man on the ground. He must have felt 
the presence of the dead, and heard the sound of a 
sepulchral voice. How else could the doom have 
come true, and not the king alone, but his sons, 
have gone to the place of disembodied souls on the 
morrow? for to be with the dead concerned the 
soul, not the body: it is no difficulty that the king's 
corpse was unburied till the generous men of J abesh- 
gilead. mindful of his old kindness, rescued it from 
the wall of Bethshan. If then the apparition was 
real, should we suppose it Samuel's? A reasonalile 
criticism would say it seems to bave been so; (tur 
the supposition that a messenger came in his stead 
must be rejected, as it would make the speech a 
mixture of truth and untrutb;) and if asked what 
sufficient cause there was for such a sending forth 
of the prophet from his rest, would reply that we 


If this phenomenon be not involuntary, but the result 
of an effort of will, then there is no reason why it 
should be confined to the last moments of conseivus- 
ness. A man sure of his doom might be in this peeo- 
liar and unexplained mental state long before. Perheps, 
however, the mind before death experiences a change 
of condition, just as, conversely, every physical fanc 
tion does not cease at once with what we term die 
solution. 
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know not the reason for such warnings as abound 
in the Bible, and that perhaps even at the eleventh 
uur, the door of repentance was not closed against 
the king, and his impiety might have been par- 
doned had he repented. Instead, he went forth in 
despair, and, when his sons had fallen and his army 
was put to the rout, sore wounded fell on his own 
sword. 

From the beginning to the end of this strange 
hiatory we have no warrant for attributing super- 
natural power to magicians. Viewed reasonably, 
it refers to the question of apparitions of the dead, 
as to which other places in the Bible leave no 
doubt. The connection with magic seems purely 
accidental. The witch is no more than a bystander 
after the first: she sees Samuel, and that is all. 
The apparition may have been a terrible fulfillment 
of Saul's desire, hut this does not prove that the 
measures he used were of any power. We have 
examined the narrative very carefully, from its 
detail and its remarkable character: the result 
leaves the main question unanswered. 

In the later days of the two kingdoms magical 
ptactices of many kinds prevailed among the He- 
brews, as we especially learn from the condemnation 
of them by the prophets. Every forin of idola- 
try which the people had adopted in succession 
doubtless brought with it its magic, which seems 
always to have remained with a strange tenacity 
that probably made it outlive the false worship with 
which it was connected. Thus the use of teraphim, 
dating from the patriarchal aye, was not abandoned 
when the worship of the Canaanite, Pheenician, 
and Syrian idols had been successively adopted. 
In the historical books of Scripture there is little 
notice of magic, excepting that wherever the false 
prophets are mentioned we have no doubt an indi- 
cation of the prevalence of magical practices. We 
are especially told of Josiah that he put away the 
workers with familiar spirits, the wizards, and the 
teraphim, as well as the idols and the other abomi- 
nations of Judah and Jerusalem, in performance 
of the commands of the book of the Law which 
had been found (2 K. xxiii. 24). But in the 
prophets we find several notices of the magic of the 
Hebrews in their times, and some of the magic 
of foreign nations. Isaiah says that the people 


had become “workers of hidden arts (m°399) 
like the Philistines," and apparently alludes in the 
saine place to the practice of magic by the Bene- 
Kedem (ii. 6). ‘The nation had not only abandoned 
true religion, but had becume generally addicted to 
magic in the manner of the Philistines, whose 
Egyptian origin [CAPHTOR] is consistent with such 
a condition. The origin of the Bene-Kedem is 
doubtful, but it seems certain that as late as the 
time of the Egyptian wars in Syria, under the X[Xth 
dynasty, B.C. cir. 1300, a race, partly at least 
Mongolian, inhabited the valley of the Orontes,? 
among whom therefore we should again expect a 
national practice of magic, and ita prevalence with 
their neighbors. Balaam, too, dwelt with the Bene- 
Kedem, though he may not have been of their race. 
In another place the prophet reproves the people for 
seeking ‘unto them that have familiar spirits, and 





@ Let those who doubt this cxamine the representa- 
tion in Rosellini's Monuments Storie:, i. pl. Ixxxviii. 
peq. of the great battle between Rameses IT. and the 
Hittites and their confederates, near KETESH, on the 
Jroates. 
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unto the wizards that chirp, and that mutter” 
(viii. 19). The practices of one class of magicians 
are still more distinctly described, where it is thus 
said of Jerusalem: “ And I will camp against thee 
round about, and will lay siege against thee with a 
mount, and I will raise forts against thee. And 
thou shalt be brought down, [and] shalt speak out 
of the ground, and thy speech shall be low out of 
the dust, and thy voice shall be, as of one that 
hath a familiar spirit, out of the ground, and thy 
speech shall whisper out of the dust’ (xxix. 3, 4). 
[saiah alludes to the magic of the Egyptians when 
he says that in their calamity “they shall seek 


to the idols, and tu the charmers [O38 7), and 
to them that have familiar spirits, and to the 
wizards ’’ (xix. 3). And in the same manner he 
thus taunts Babylon: “Stand now with thy charms, 
and with the multitude of thine enchantments, 
wherein thou hast labored from thy youth; if so 
be thou shalt be able to profit, if so be thou mayest 
prevail. Thou art wearied in the multitude of thy 
counsels. Let now the viewers of the heavens [or 
astrologers], the stargazers, the monthly prognos- 
ticators, stand up, and save thee from [these 
things] that shall come upon thee "’ (xlvii. 12, 13). 
The magic of Babylon is here characterized by the 
prominence given to astrology, no magicians being 
mentioned excepting practicers of this art; unlike 
the case of the Eyyptians, with whom astrology 
seems always to have held a lower place than with 
the Chaldzan nation. In both instances the folly 
of those who seek the aid of magic is shown. 

Micah, declaring the judgments coming for the 
crimes of his time, speaks of the prevalence of 
divination among prophets who most probably were 
such pretended prophets as the opponents of Jere- 
miah, not avowed prophets of idola, as Ahab’s seem 
to have been. Concerning these prophets it is 
said, ‘Night [shall be] unto you, that ye shall 
not have a vision: and it shall be dark unto you, 
that ye shall not divine; and the sun shall go down 
over the prophets, and the day shall be dark over 
them. Then shall the seers be ashamed, and the 
diviners confounded: yea, they shall all cover their 
lip; for [there is] no answer of God”? (iii. 6, 7). 
Later it is said as to Jerusalem, “The heads 
thereof judze for reward, and the priests thereof 
teach for hire, and the prophets thereof divine for 
money: yet will they lean upon the Lorn, and say, 
[Is] not the LorpD among us? none evil can come 
upon us’ (ver. 11). These prophets seem to have 
practiced unlawful arts, and yet to huve expected 
revelations. 

Jeremiah was constantly opposed by false proph- 
ets, who pretended to speak in the name of the 
Lord, saying that they had dreamt, when they told 
false visions, and who practiced various magical 
arts (xiv. 14, xxiii. 25, ad fin., xxvii. 9, 10, — where 
the several designations applied to, those who coun- 
selled the people not to serve the king of Babylon 
may be used in contempt of the false prophets — 
xxix. 8, 9). 

Ezekiel, as we should have expected, affords some 
remarkable details of the magic of his time, in the 
clear and forcible descriptions of his visions. From 
him we learn that fetishism was among the idola- 
tries which the Hebrews, in the latest days of the 





+ This word may mean whispe ers, if it be the plural 
of YON, “a murmur.” 
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kingdom of Judah, had adopted from their neigh- 
sors, like the Romans in the age of general cor- 
ruption that caused the decline of their empire. 
In a vision, in which the prophet saw the abomina- 
tions of Jerusalem, he entered the chambers of 
imagery in the Temple itself: ‘I went in and saw; 
and behold every form of creeping things, and 
abominable beasts, and all the idols of the house 
of Israel, portrayed upon the wall round alout.”’ 
Here seventy elders were offering incense in the 
dark (viii. 7-12). This idolatry was probably bor- 
rowed from Egypt, for the description perfectly 
answers to that of the dark sanctuaries of Egyptian 
temples, with the sacred animals portrayed upon 
their walls, and does not accord with the character 
of the Assyrian sculptures. where creeping things 
are not represented as objects of worship. With 
this low form of idolatry an equally low kind of 
magic obtained, practiced by prophetesses who for 
small rewards made amulets by which the people 
were deceived, (xiii. 17, ad fin.). The passage must 
be allowed to be very difticult, but it can scarcely 
be doubted that amulets are referred to which were 
made and sold by these women, and perhaps also 
worn hy them. We may probably read: “ Woe 
to the [women] that sew pillows upon all joints of 
the hands [elbows or armholes ?], and make ker- 
chiefs upon the head of every stature to hunt 
souls! *’ (xiii. 18). If 80, we have a practice analo- 
gous to that of the modern Egyptians, who hang 
amulets of the kind called “heyab"’ upon the right 
side, and of the Nubians, who hang them on the 
upper part of the arm. We cannot, in any case, 
see how the passage can be explained as simply 
referring to the luxurious dress of the women of 
that time, since the prophet distinctly alludes to 
pretended visions and to divinations (ver. 23), 
using almost the same expressions that he applies 
in another place to the practices of the false 
prophets (xxii. 28). The notice of Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s divination by arrows, where it is said “he 
shuffled arrows ’’ (xxi. 21), must refer to a prac- 
tice the same or similar to the kind of divination 
by arrows called Fl-Mevsar, in use among the 
pagan Arabs, and forbidden in the Kur-an. [See 
HosPitTAtiry. ] 

The references to magic in the book of Daniel 
relate wholly to that of Babylon, and not so much 
to the art as to those who used it. Daniel, when 
taken captive, was instructed in the learning of the 
Chaldeans and placed among the wise men of 
Babylon (ii. 18), by whom we are to understand 


the Magi (223 ‘°STT), for the term is used 
as including magicians (ONSET), sorcerers 
(DEW), enchanters (EWE), astrologers 
(7°77), and Chaldeans, the last being apparently 


the most important class (ii. 2, 4, 5, 10, 12, 14, 
18, 24, 27; comp. i. 20). As in other cases the 
true prophet was put to the test with the magicians, 
and he succeeded where they utterly failed. The 
case resembles Pharaoh's, excepting that Nebuchad- 
nezzar asked a harder thing of the wise men. 
Having forgotten his dream, “he not only required 
of them an interpretation, but that they should 
make known the dream itself. ‘They were perfectly 
ready to tell the interpretation if only they heard 
the dream. ‘The king at once saw that they were 
impostors, and that if they truly had supernatural 
powers they could as well tell him his dream as its 
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meaning. Therefore he decreed the death of ab 
the wise men of Babylon; but Daniel, praying 
that he and his fellows might escape this destruc 
tion, had a vision in which the matter was revealed 
to him. He was accordingly brought before the 
king. Like Joseph, he disavowed any knowledze 
of his own. “he secret which the king bath 
demanded, the wise men, the sorcerers, the magi- 
cians, the astrologers, cannot show unto the king; 
but there is a God in heaven that revealeth secrets” 
(vv. 27, 28). ‘But as for me, this secret is not 
revealed to me for {any} wisdom that I hase more 
than any living "’ (30). He then related the dream 
and its interpretation, and was set over the prov- 
ince as well as over all the wise men of Babylon. 
Again the king dreamt: and though he told them 
the dream the wise men could not interpret it, and 
Daniel again showed the meaning (iv. 4, ff). In 
the relation of this event we read that the king 
called him “chief of the scribes,”’ the second yart 
of the title being the same as that applied to the 
Egyptian magicians (iv. 9; Chald. 6). A third 
time, when Belshazzar saw the writing on the wall, 
were the wise men sent for, and on their failing, 
Daniel was brought before the king and the inter- 
pretation given (v.). These events are pertectly 
consistent with what always occurred in all other 
cases recerded in Scripture when the practicers of 
magic were placed in opposition to true propheta. 
It may be asked by some how Daniel could take 
the post of chief of the wise men when he had 
himself proved their imposture. If, however, as 
we cannot doubt, the claas were one of the learned 
generally, among whom some practiced magical 
arts, the case is very different from what it would 
have been had these wise men been maricians 
only. Desides, it seems almost certain that Daniel 
was providentially thus placed that, like another 
Joseph, he might further the welfare and ultimate 
return of his people. [MAaGr.] 

After the Captivity it is probable that the Jews 
gradually abandoned the practice of magic. Zecha- 
riah speaks indeed of the deceit of teraphim and 
diviners (x. 2), and foretells a time when the very 
names of idols should be forzotten and false proph- 
ets have virtually ceased (xiii. 1-4), vet in neither 
case does it seem certain that he is alluding to the 
usages of his own day. 

In the Apocrypha we find indications that in the 
later centuries preceding the Christian era magic 
was no longer practiced by the educated Jews. In 
the Wisdom of Solomon the writer, speaking of the 
Kyyptian magicians, treats their art as an impoe- 
ture (xvii. 7). ‘The book of Tobit is an exceptional 
case. If we hold that it was written in Persia or 
a neighboring country, and, with Ewald, date its 
composition not long after the fall of the Persian 
empire, it is obvious that it relates to a different 
state of society to [from] that of the Jews of Egvpt 
and Palestine. If, however, it was written in Pales- 
tine about the time of the Maccabees, as others sup- 
pose, we must still recollect that it refers rather to the 
superstitions of the common people than to these 
of the learned. In either case its pretensions make 
it unsafe to follow as indicating the opinions of tbe 
time at which it was written. It professes to relate 
to a period of which its writer could have known 
little, and borrows its idea of supernatural agency 
from Scripture, adding as much as was judged aafe 
of current superstition. 

In the N. T. we read very little of magic. The 
coming of Magi to worship Christ is indeed relatea 
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‘Mutt. ii. 1-12), but we have no warrant for sup- 
posing that they were magicians from their name, 
which the A. V. not unreasonably renders “ wise 
men" (Macr]. Our Lord is not said to have been 
opposed by magicians, and the Apostles and other 
early teachers of the Gospel seem to have rarely 
encountered them. Philip the deacon, when he 
preached at Samaria, found there Simon a famous 
Mayician, commonly known as Simon Magus, who 
had had great power over the people; but he is not 
said to have been able to work wonders, nor, had 
it been so, is it likely that he would have soon been 
adinitted into the Church (Acts viii. 9-24). When 
St. Barnabas and St. Paul were at Paphos, as they 
preached to the proconsul Sergius Paulus, Elymas, 
a Jewish sorcerer and false prophet (riva &vdpa 
payor Wev8orpopjrny), withstood them, and was 
struck blind for a time at the word of St. Paul (xiii. 
6-12). At Ephesus, certain Jewish exorcists sig- 
nally failing, both Jews and Greeks were afraid, and 
abandoned their practice of magical arts. And 
many that believed caine, and confessed, and showed 
their deeds. Many of them also which used curi- 
ous arts brouvht their bouks together, and burned 
them before all: and they counted the price of 
them, and found [it] fifty thousand [pieces] of 
silver"? (xix. 18, 19). Here both Jews and Greeks 
seem to have been greatly addicted to magic, even 
after they had nominally joined the Church. In 
all these cases it appears that though the practicers 
were generally or always Jews, the field of their 
success was with Gentiles, showing that among the 
Jews in general, or the educated class, the art had 
fallen into disrepute. Here, as before, there is no 
evidence of any real effect produced by the magi- 
cians. We have already noticed the remarkable 
case of the “damsel having a spirit of divination" 
(fxovcay wveiua wvOwva) “which brousht her 
masters much gain by foretelling ” (uavrevouévn), 
from whom St. Paul cast out the spirit of divina- 
tion (xvi. 16-18). This is a matter belonging to 
another subject than that of magic. 

Our examination of the various notices of magic 
in the Bible gives us this general result: They 
do not, as far as we can understand, once state 
positively that any but illusive results were pro- 
duced by magical rites. They therefore atturd no 
evidence that man can gain supernatural powers to 
use at his will. This consequence goes some way 
towards showing that we may conclude that there 
is no such thing as real magic; for although it is 
dangerous to reason on negative evidence, yet in 
a case of this kind it is especially strong. Had 
any but illusions been worked by magiciaus, surely 
the Scriptures would not have passed over a fact of 
so much importance, and one which would have 


@ This js one of a great number of cases Jn which 
the rendings of Mai’s edition of the Vatican Codex 
depart from the ordinary “ Vatican Text,” as usually 
edited, and agree more or less closely with the Alex- 
andrine (Codex A). 

6 Von Bohlen (Introd. to Gen. ii. 211) represents 
Gog as the people, and not the prince. There can be 
no doubt that in Rev. xx. 8 the name does apply to 
a people, but this is not the case in Ezekiel. 

c In the A. V. Gog is represented as “ the chief 
vrince of Meshech and Tubal: but it is pretty well 


agreed that the Hebrew words win Nt} cannot 
bear the meaning thus affixed to them. The true ren- 
dering is “ prince of Rosh,’’ as given in the LXX. 
(dpxovra "Pws). The other sense wus adopted by the 
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rendered the prohibition of these arts far more 
necessary. The general belief of nankind in magic, 
or things akin to it, is of no worth, since the hold- 
ing such current superstition in some of its branches, 
if we push it to its legitimate consequences, would 
lead to the rejection of faith in God's government 
of the world, and the adoption of a creed far below 
that of Plato. 

From the conclusion at which we have arrived, 
that there is no evidence in the Bible of real results 
having been worked by supernatural agency used 
by magicians, we may draw this important infer- 
ence, that the absence of any proof of the same in 
profane literature, ancient or modern, in no way 
militates against the credibility of the miracles re- 
corded in Scripture. R. S. P. 


MAGID’DO ((Rom.] Mayed8é ; but Mai 
[i. e. Vat.J], werd 'AdSo0s; and Alex. Meracd- 
Baovs: Mugyeddo), the Greek form of the name 
MeEGIppo. It occurs only in 1 Esdr. i. 29. [ME- 
GIDDON. ] G. 


* MAGISTRATES has its generic sense of 
rulers, civil officers, in Ezr. vii. 25; Luke xii. 11; 
Tit. iii. 1; but in Acts xvi. 20 ff. is a specific term 
(orparnyol) referring to the duumrint or pretors 
at Philippi [see CoLony, Amer. ed.]. H. 


* MAGNIFICAL = magnificent, according 
to the present usage, applied to Solomon’s Temple, 
only in 1 Chr. xxii. 5. It is the rendering of the 


Hiph. inf. of ‘73. H. 


MA’/GOG (QU [see below}: Mayday; [in 
Ez. xxxix. 6 Pdéy, Alex. ve; in 1 Chr., Alex. Ma- 
ywa: Magoq}). The name Magog is applied in 
Scripture both to a person and to a land or people. 
In Gen. x. 2 [and 1 Chr. i. 5) Magog appears as 
the second son of Japheth in connection with Go- 
mer (the Cimmerians) and Madai (the Medes): in 
Fz. xxxvili. 2, xxxix. 1, 6, it appears as a country 
or people of which Gog was the prince,> in con- 
junction with Meshech ¢ (the Moschici), Tubal (the 
Tibareni), and Rosh (the Koxolani). In the latter 
of these senses there is evidently implied an etymo- 
logical connection between Gog and Ma = gog, 
the Jfa being regarded by Ezekiel as a prefix sig- 
nificant of a country. In this case Gog contains 
the original element of the name, which may pos- 
sibly have its origin in some Persian root.¢ The 
notices of Magog would lead us to fix a northern 
locality: not only did all the tribes mentioned in 
connection with it belong to that quarter, but it is 
expressly stated by I¢zekiel that he was to come up 
from “the sides of the north’ (xxxix. 2), from a 
country adjacent to that of Togarmah or Armenia 
(xxxvili. 6), and not far from “ the isles *’ or mari- 


Vulgate in consequence of the name Rosh not occur- 
ring elsewhere in Scripture. (Rosu.] 

¢ Various etymoloyies of the name have been sug- 
gested, none of which can be absolutely accepted. 
Knobel ( Vulkert. p. 63) proposes the Sanskrit mah or 
maha, “ great,’ and a Persian word signifying ‘ moun- 
tain,’ in which case the reference would be to the 
Caucasian range. The terms ghogh and moghef are 
still applied to some of the heights of that range. 
This etymology is supported by Von Bohlen (Introd. 
to Gen. i. 211). On the other hand, Hitzig (Comm. in 
Ez.) connecta the first syllable with the Coptic ma, 
‘t place.’ or the Sanskrit maha, “ land,” and the sec- 
ond with a Persian root, kokvt, * the moon,” as though 
tho term had reference to moon-worshippers. 
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time regions of Europe (xxxix. 6). ‘lhe pec ple o 

Magog further appear as having a force of cavalry 
(xxxviii. 15), and as armed with the bow (xxxix. 
3). From the above dat, combined with the con- 
sideration of the time at which Ezekiel lived, the 
conclusion has been drawn that Magog represents 
the important race of the Scythians. Josephus 
(Ant. i. 6, § 1) and Jerome ( Quest. in Gen. x. 2) 
among early writers adopted this view, and they 
have been followed in the main by modern writers. 
In identifying Magog with the Scythians, however, 
we must not be understood as using the latter term 
in a strictly ethnographical sense, but as a general 
expression for the tribes living north of the Cau- 
casus.¢ We regard Magog as essentially a geo- 
graphical tern, just as it was applied by the Syrians 
of the Middle Ages to Asiatic Tartary, and by the 
Arabians to the district between the Caspian and 
Euxine seas (Winer, Rwd. a. v.). The inhabitants 
of this district in the time of Ezekiel were un- 
doubtedly the people generally known by the clas- 
sical name of ‘Scythians."" In the latter part 
of the 7th century B. c. they had become well 
known as a formidable power through the whole 
of western Asia. Forced from their original quar- 
ters north of the Caucasian range by the inroad of 
the Massagetw, they descended into Asia Minor, 
where they took Sardis (B. c. 629), and main- 
tained a long war with the Lydian monarchs: 
thence they spread into Media (n. c. 624), where 
they defeated Cyaxares. They then directed their 
course to Egypt, and were bribed off by Psam- 
metichus; on their return > they attacked the tem- 
ple of Venus Urania at Ascalon. They were finally 
ejected B. C. 596, after having made their name a 
terror to the whole eastern world (Herod. i. 103 ff.). 
The Scythians are described by classical writers as 
skillful in the use of the bow (Herod. i. 73, iv. 132; 

Xen. Aaad. iii. 4, § 15), and even as the inventors 
of the bow and arrow (Plin. vii. 57); they were 
specially famous as mounted bowmen (iwworoféra:; 
Ferod. iv. 46; Thucyd. fi. 96); they also enjoyed 








Scythian horseman (from Kertch). 


an ill-fame for their cruel and rapactous habits 
(Herod. i. 106). With the memory of these events 
yet fresh on the minds of his countrymen, Ezekiel 
selects the Scythians as the symbol of earthly vio- 
lence, arrayed against the people of God, but meeting 
with a signal and utter overthrow. He depicts their 
avarice and violence (xxxviii. 7-13), and the fearful 





@ In the Koran Gog and Magog are localiaed north 
nf the Caucasus. There appears to have beep from 
the earliest times-a legend that the enemies of religion 
ind civilization lived in that quarter (Haxthausen’s 
Tribes of the Caucasus, p. 56). 
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vengeance executed upon them (xxxviii. 14-23) — 
© massacre so tremendous that seven months would 
hardly suffice for the burial of the corpses in the 
valley which should thenceforth be named Hamon- 
gor (xxxix. 11- ~16). The imagery of Fzekiel bas 
been transferred in the Apocalypse to describe the 
final struggle between Christ and Antichrist (Rew. 
xx. 8). As a question of ethnology, the origin of 
the Scythians presents great difficulties: many emi- 
nent writers, with Niebubr and Neumann at their 
head, regard them as a Mongolian, and therefore a 
non-Japhetic race. It fs unnecessary for us to en- 
ter into the general question, which is complicated br 
the undefined and varying applications of the name 
Scythia and Scythians among ancient writers As 
fur as the Biblical notices are concerned, it is suff- 
cient, to state that the Scythians of Ezekiel’s age — 
the Scythians of Herodotus — were in all prohability 
a Japhetic race. They are distinguished on the one 
hand from the Argippai, a clearly Mongolian race 
(Herod. iv. 23), and they are connected on the other 
hand with the Agathyrsi, a clearly Indo-European 
race (iv. 10). The mere silence of so observant sa 
writer as Herodotus, as to any striking features in 
the physical conformation of the Seythians, must 
farther be regarded as a strong argument in favor 
of their Japhetic origin. Ww. LB 
MA’GOR-MIS’SABIB (B25 “iy: 
Mérouces: Pavor tndique), literally, ‘‘ terror ce 
every side: ’’ the name given by Jeremiah to Pash- 
ur the priest, when he smote him and put bim in 
the stocks for prophesying against the idolatry of 
Jerusalem (Jer. xx. 3). The significance of the 
appellation is explained in the denunciation with 
which it was accompanied (ver. 4): “ Thus saith 
Jehovah, Behold I will make thee a terror to thy- 
self and to all thy friends." The LXX. must have 
connected the word with the original meaning of 
the root “to wander,” for they keep up the pay 
upon the name in ver. 4. It is remarkable that 
the same phrase occurs in several other passages of 
Jeremiah (vi. 25, xx. 10, xlvi. 5, xlix. 29; Lam. i. 
22), and is only found besides in Ps. xxxi 13. 
MAG’PIASH (WY BW (perh. moth-trfer]: 
Me As; Alex. Mayagns: V: at.] FA. Ba-yagns: 
Melphias), one of the heads of the people who 
signed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neb. x. 20}. 
The name is probably not that of an individual, 
but of a family. It is supposed by Calmet and 
Junius to be the same as MaGarsut in Ezr. ii. 30. 


MA'HALAH (FT2FTD [sickness]: Maead; 
Alex. MoeAa: Mohola), one of the three children 
of Hammoleketh, the sister of Gilead (1 Chr. vii. 
18). The name is probably that of a woman, as 
it is the same with that of Mablah, the danghter 
of Zelophehad, also a descendant of Gilead the 
Manassite. 


MAHALALEEL (ON9SrD [praise of 
God]: MadedehaA: Malaleel). 1° The fourth in 
descent from Adam, according to the Sethite gen- 
ealogy, and son of Cainan (Gen. v. 12, 13, 13-17; 
1 Chr. i. 2). In the LXX. the names of Mahals- 
leel and Mehujael, the fourth from Adam in the 


b The name of Scrthopolis, by which Beth-shean 
was known in our Saviour’s time, was d ara 
trace of the Scythian occupation (Plin. v. 16): cbsis, 
however, is doubtful. (Scrrmopoiss.) 
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genealogy of the descendants of Cain, are identical. |to believe. Aben [zra understands by it the name 


Ewald recognizes in Mahalaleel the sun-god, or 
Apollo of the antediluvian mythology, and in his 
son Jared the of water, the Indian Varuna 
(Gesch. i. 357), but his assertions are perfectly 
arbitrary. 

2. ([Vat.] FA. MaAeAnu-) A descendant of 
Perez, or Pharez, the son of Judah, and ancestor 
of Athaiah, whose family resided in Jerusalem after 
the return from Babylon (Neh. xi. 4). 


MA‘HALATH (9019 [ perh. harp, lyre): 
Macdc@: Maheleth), the daughter of Ishmael, and 
one of the wives of Esau (Gen. xxviii.9), In the 
Edomite genealogy (Gen. xxxvi. 3, 4,10, 13, 17) 
she is called BAsHEMATH, sister of Nebajoth, and 
mother of Reuel; but the Hebrao-Samaritan text 
has Mahalath throughout. On the other hand 
Bashemath, the wife of Esau, is described as the 
daughter of Elon the Hittite (Gen. xxvi. 34). 
[BasueMATH.] 

MA’HALATH ( 2m [harp, lye}: [Rom. 
MooAd0; Vat.) MoAaad; Alex. MoAa@: Maha- 
lath), one of the eighteen wives of king Kehoboam, 
apparently his first (2 Chr. xi. 18 only). She was 
her husband's cousin, being the daughter of king 
David's son Jerimoth, who was probably the child 
of a concubine, and not one of his regular family. 
Josephus, without naming Mahalath, speaks of her 
as “a kinswoman” (guyyery reva, Ant. viii. 10, 
§ 1). No children are attributed to the marriage, 
nor is she again named. The ancient Hebrew text 
(Cethib) in this passage has “son” instead of 
“dauzhter.”” The latter, however, is the correction 
of the Az, and is adopted by the LXX., Vulgate, 
and ‘Targum, as well as by the A. V. G. 


MA’HALATH (2072 [see below]: Mac- 


ACO: Maéleth). The title of Ps. liii., in which 
this rare word occurs, was rendered in the Geneva 
version, “* To him that excelleth on Muahalath;”’ 
which was explained in the margin to: be “an in- 
strument or kind of note.’’ This expresses in short 
the opinions of most commentators. Connecting 


the word with WTA, méchél (Ex. xv. 20; Ps. el 
4), rendered “ dance” in the A. V., but supposed 
by many from its connection with instruments of 
music to be one itself (DANCE, vol. i. p. 538 d), 
Jerome renders the phrase “on Mahalath"’ by 
“per chorun,” and in this be is supported by the 
translations of ‘Theodotion (éxtp rijs xopeias’, 
Symmachus (:& xopou), and Aquila (éxl yopeig), 
quoted by Theodoret (Comm. ia Ps. lii.). Augus- 
tine (Anarr. im Ps. iii.) gives the title of the 
Psalm, “In finem pro Amalech intellectus ipsi 
David: explaining “pro Amalech,’’ as he says 
from the Hebrew, “for one in labor or sorrow" 
(pro parturiente sive dolente), by whom he under- 
stands (Christ, as the subject of the psalm. But 
in another passage (Lnarr. in Ps. Ixxxvii.) be gives 
the word in the form melech, and interprets it by 
the Latin churus: having in the first instance 


made some confusion with YP, *dnal, “ sorrow," 
which forms part of the proper name “ Amalek.”’ 
The title of Ps. liii. in the Chaldee and Syriac 
versions contains no trace of the word, which is 
also omitted in the almost identical ls. xiv. From 
this fact alone it might be inferred that it was not 
intended to point enigmatically to the contents of 
the psalm, as Hlengstenberg and othes are inclined 


of a melody to which the psalm was sung, and K. 
Solomon Jarchi explains it as ‘the name of a 
musical instrument,’ adding however immediately, 
with a play upon the word, “another discourse on 
the sicknesa (muchalah) of Israel when the Temple 
was laid waste.’ Calvin and J. H. Michaelis, 
aniong others, regarded it as an instrument of 
music or the commencement of a melody. Junius 


derived it from the root 92M, chdlal, « to bore, 


perforate,”’ and understood by it a wind instrument 
of some kind, like Nehiloth in Ps. vi.; but his ety- 
mology is certainly wrong. Its connection with 
machol is equally uncertain. Joel Bril, in the sec- 
ond preface to his notes on the Psalms in Men- 
delssobn's Bible, mentions three opinions as current 
with regard to the meaning of Mahalath; some 
regarding it asa feminine form of mdchol, others 
as one of the iad instruments (the flute, according 
to De Wette's translation of VPs. liii.), and others 
again as a stringed instrument. Between these 
conflicting conjectures, he says, it is impossible to 
decide. hat it was a stringed instrument, played 
either with the fingers or a quill, is maintained by 
Simonis (Lez. Hebr.), who derives it from an un- 


used Arabic root cade, to sweep. But the most 
probable of all conjectures, and one which Gesenius 
approves, is that of Ludolf, who quotes the Ethiopic 
machlet, by which the «:@dpa of the LXX. is ren- 
dered in Gen. iv. 21 (Simonis, Arcanum Formarum, 
p- 475). Fiirst (Handw. s. v.) explains Mahalath 
as the name of a musical corps dwelling at Abel- 
Meholah, just as by Gittith he understands the 
band of Levite minstrels at Gath Rimmon. 

On the other hand, the opinion that Mahalath 
contains an eniymatical indication of the subject 
of the psalm, which we have seen hinted at in the 
quotations from Jarchi given above, is adopted by 
Hengstenberg to the exclusion of every other. He 
translates ‘on Mahalath” by “on sickness,”’ re- 
ferring to the spiritual malady of the sons of men 
(Comm. tiber die Psalm.). Lengerke (die Psalmen) 
adopts the same view, which had been previously 
advanced by Arias Montanus. 


A third theory is that of Delitzsch (Comm. «6. 
a. Psalter), who considers Mabalath as indicating 
to the choir the manner in which the psalm was 
to be sung, and compares the modern terms meso, 
andante mesto. Ewald leaves it untranslated and 
unexplained, regarding it as probably an abbrevia- 
tion of a longer sentence (Dichter d. Alt. Bundes, 
i. 174). The latest speculation upon the subject is 
that of Mr. Thrupp, who, after dismissing as mere 
conjecture the interpretation of Mahalath as a musi- 
cal instrument, or as sickness, propounds, as more 
probable than either, that it is “a proper name 
borrowed from Gen. xxviii. 9, and used by David 
ag an enigmatical designation of Abiyail, in the 
same manner as, in Psalms vii., xxxiv., the names 
Cush and Abimelech are emploved to denote Shimei 
and Achish. ‘The real Mahalath, Esau's wife, was 
the sister of Nebajoth, from whom were descended 
an Arabian tribe famous for their wealth in sheep; 
the name might be therefore not unfitly applied to 
one who, though now wedded to David, had till 
recently been the wife of the rich sheep-owner of 
the village of Carmel"? (/ntrod. to the Psalms, i. 
314). It can scarcely be said that Mr. Thrupr 
has replaced conjecture by certainty. 

W. A. W. 
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MA’HALATH LEANNOTH (75C%2 


mray: Maede@ rob droxpiOjvar: Afaheleth ad 
respomdendum). The Geneva version of Ps. lxxxviii., 
in the title of which these words occur, has “ upon 
Malath Leannoth,”’ and in the margin, “ that is, 
to humble. It was the beginning of a song, by the 
{une whereof this Psalm was sung.’' It is a re- 
markable proof of the obscurity which envelops the 
former of the two words that the same commenta- 
tor explains it differently in each of the passages in 
which it occurs. In De Wette’s translation it is a 
“flute” in Ps. liii., a “ guitar’? in Ps. Ixxxviil.; 
and while Jarchi in the former passage explains it 
as a musical instrument, he describes the latter as 
referring to ‘one sick of love and affliction who 
was afflicted with the punishments of the Captivity.”’ 
Symmachus, avain, as quoted by Theodoret (Comm. 
in Ps. 87), has 8:xdpov, unless this be a mistake 
of the copyist for 8:a xupod, as in Ps. iti. Augus- 
tine and Theodoret both understand leannoth of 
responsive singing. ‘Theophylact says “ they danced 
while responding to the music of the organ.” 
Jerome, in his version of the Hebrew, has “ per 


chorum ad precinendum.”’ The Hebrew S1°2Y, 
in the Piel Conj., certainly signifies “to sing,” as 
in Ex. xxxii. 18; Is. xxvii. 2; and in this sense it 
is taken by Ewald in the title of Ps. Ixxxviil. In 
like manner Junius and Tremellius render “ upon 
Mahalath Leannoth” “to be sung to the wind 
instruments." There is nothing, however, in the 
construction of the psalm to show that it was 
adapted for responsive singing; and if leannoth be 
simply “to sing,” it would seem, as Olshausen 
observes, almost unnecessary. It has reference, 
more probably, to the character of the psalm, and 
might be rendered “ to humble, or afflict,” in which 
sense the root occurs in verse 7. In support of this 
may be compared, “to bring to remembrance,”’ in 
the titles of Pss. xxxviii. and lxx.; and “to thank,”’ 
1 Chr. xvi. 7. Mr. Thrupp remarks that this 
psalm (Ixxxviii.) “should be regarded as a eolenin 
exercise of humiliation; it is more deeply melan- 
choly than any other in the Psalter’ (/nfr. to the 
Psals, ii. 99). Hengstenberg, in accordance with 
the view he takes of Mahalath, regards Ps. Ixxxviii. 
as the prayer of one recovered from severe bovlily 
sickness, rendering /eannoth “ concerning affliction,” 
and the whole “on the sickness of distress."’ Leng- 
erke has a similar explanation, which is the same 
with that of Piscator, but is too forced. 
W. A. W. 


MA’HALI corm [sick, infirm}: Mooal; 
[Vat.] Alex. MooAe:: Moholi), Manut, the son 
of Merari. His name occurs in the A. Y. but once 
in this form (Ex. vi. 19). ° 

MAHANAIM (OVD = two camps or 
hosta: [TapeuBort,] MapeuBodaal, [Rom. Kauly, 
Vat.] Kauew; Mavacu, Mavueiy, [Maavaity, 
etc.:] Joseph. @eou orparénredov: { Mahanaim, ] 
Manain, (Custra]), a town on the east of the 
Jordan, intimately connected with the early and 
middle history of the nation of Israel. It purports 
to have received its name at the most important 





a This paragraph is added in the LXX. 
b For this observation the writer is indebted toa 
sermon by Prof. Stanley (Marlborough, 1853). 


¢ Jabbok, 25°; wrestled,” PAN, 


MAHAN AIM 


crisis of the life of Jacob. We bad parted frox 
Laban in peace after their hazardous encounter on 
Mount Gilead (Gen. xxxi.), and the next step in 
the journey to Canaan brings him to Mahanaim: 
* Jacob went on his way; and he lifted up his eves 
and saw the camp of God@ encamped; and the 
angels (or messengers) of God met him. And 
when he saw them he said, This is God's host 
(mahaneh), and he called the name of that phice 
Mahanaim.”’ It is but rarely, and in none but the 
earliest of these ancient recurds, that we meet with 
the occasion of a name being conferred; and gen- 
erally, as has been already remarked, such nar- 
ratives are full of difficulties, arising from the 
peculiar turns and involutions of words, which form 
a very prominent feature in this primeval literature, 
at once so simple aud go artificial. [BEER LAttatr- 
ROI, EN-HAKKORE, ete.] The form in which the 
history of Mahanaim is cast is no exception to this 
rule. It is in some respects perhaps more cbarac- 
teristic and more pregnant with hidden meaning 
than any other. Thus the “host’’ of angels — 
“‘God’s host’’— which is said to have been the 
occasion of the name, is only mentioned in a cur- 
sory manner, and in the singular number — + the 
[one] host; while the “two hosts '’ into which 
Jacob divided his caravan when anticipating an 
attack from Esau, the host of Leah and the host 
of Rachel, agreeing in their number with the name 
Mahanaim (‘‘two hosts"’), are dwelt upon with 
constant repetition and emphasis. So also the same 
word is employed for the “ messengers “’ of God 
and the “messengers’’ to Esau; and so, further 
on in the history, the “face'' of Giod and the 
‘face ’’ of Fsau are named by the same word (xxiii. 
30, xxxiii. 10). It is as if there were a correspond- 
ence throughout between the human and the divine, 
the inner and outer parts of the event, — the host 
of God and the hosts of Jacob; the messengers of 
God and the messengers of Jacob; the face of (icd 
and the face of Esau.o The very name of the tor- 
rerit on whose banks the event took place seems to 
be derived from the “ wrestling "*¢ of the patriarch 
with the angel. The whole narrative hovers be- 
tween the rea] and the ideal, earth and heaven. 
How or when the town of Mahanaim arvse on 
the spot thus signalized we are not told. We next 
meet with it in the records of the conquest. The 
line separating Gad from Manasseh would appear 
to have run through or close to it, since it is named 
in the specification of the frontier of each tribe 
(Josh. xiii. 26 and 30). It was also on the southern 
boundary of the district of Bashan (ver. 30). But 
it was certainly within the territory of Gad (Josh. 
xxi. 38, 39), and therefore on the south side of the 
torrent Jabbok, as indeed we should infer from the 
history of Genesis, in which it lies between (rilead 
— probably the modern Jebel Jilad — and the tor- 
rent. ‘The town with its “suburbs” was allotted 
to the service of the Merarite Levites (Josh. xxi 
39; 1 Chron. vi. 80). From some cause — the 
sanctity of its original foundation, or the strencth 
of its position? — Mahanaim had become in the 
time of the monarchy a place of mark. When, 
after the death of Saul, Abner undertook the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of Ishbosheth, unable to 


d To the latter Josephus testifies: Mapex Borat — 
so he renders the Hebrew Mahanalm —xeAAicry a6. 
dxupwrary wéAs (Ant. vii. 9, § 8). 


MAHANAIM 


occupy any of the towns of Benjamin or Ephraim, 
which were then in the hands of the Philistines, 
he fixed on Mahanaim as his head-quarters. ‘There 
the new king was crowned over all Israel, cast as 
well as west of the Jordan (2 Sam. ii. 9). From 
thence Abner made his disastrous expedition to 
Gibeon (ver. 12), and there apparently the unfor- 
tunate [shbosheth was murdered (iv. 5), the mur- 
derers making off to Hebron by the way of the 
valley of the Jordan. 

The same causes which led Abner to fix Ish- 
bosheth's residence at Mahanaim probably induced 
David to take refuge there when driven out of the 
western part of his kingdom by Absalom. He pro- 
ceeds thither without hesitation or inquiry, but as 
if when Jerusalem was lost it was the one alternative 
(2 Sam. xvii. 24; 1 K. ii. 8). It was then a walled 
town, capacious enough to contain the “ hundreds "’ 
and the * thousands’? of David's followers (xviii. 
1, 4; and compare “ ten thousand,” ver. 3); with 
gates, and the usual provision for the watchman of 
A fortitied town (see the remark of Josephus quoted 
in the note). But its associations with royal per- 
sons were not fortunate. One king had already 
been murdered within its walls, and it was here 
that David received the news of the death of Ab- 
salom, and made the walls of the “chamber over 
the gate” resound with his cries. 

Mahanaim was the seat of one of Solomon's 
commissariat otticers (1 K. iv. 14); and it is alluded 
to in the Song which bears his name (vi. 13), in 
terms which, though very obscure, seem at any rate 
to show that at the date of the composition of that 
poem it was still in repute for sanctity, possibly 
famous for some ceremonial commemorating the 
original vision of the patriarch: « What will ye see 
in the Shulamite? We see as it were the dance 
(mecholih, a word usually applied to dances of a 
religious nature ; see vol. i. p. 539) of the two hosts 
of Mahanaim.”’ 

On the monument of Sheshonk (Shishak) at 
Karnak, in the 22d cartouch — one of those which 
ure believed to contain the names of Israelite cities 
conquere.! by that king —a name appears which is 
real as .M'-hu-n-m4, that is, Mahanaim. The ad- 
joining cartouches contain names which are read 
as Beth-shean, Shunem, Megiddo, Beth-horon, 
Gibeon, and other Israelite names (Brugsch, Geogr. 
der Nachbarlinder sEquptens, ete., p. 61). If this 
interpretation may be relied on, it shows that the 
vavasion of Shishak was more extensive than we 
should gather from the records of the Bible (2 Chr. 
xii.), which are occupied mainly with occurrences 
at the metropolis. Possibly the army entered by the 
plains of Philistia and Sharon, ravaged Esdratelon 
and some towns like Mahanaim just beyond Jordan, 
and then returned, either by the same route or by 
the Jordan Valley, to Jerusalem, attacking it last. 
This would account for Rehoboam's non-resistance, 
and also for the fact, of which special mention is 
made, that many of the chief men of the country 
had taken refuge in the city. It should, however, 
be remarked that the names occur in most prumis- 
cuous order, and that none has been found resem- 
bling Jerusalem. ; 

As to the identification of Mahanaim with any 
modern site or remains, little can be said. To 
Eusebius and Jerome it appears to have been un- 
known. A place called Mohneh does certainly 
exist among the villages of the east of Jordan, 
though its exact position is not so certain. The 
tarliest mention of it appears to be that of the 
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Jewish traveller hap-Parchi, according to whom 
“ Machnajim is Machneh, and stands about half a 
day's journey in a due east direction from Beth- 
san’? (Zunz, in Asher’s Benj. of Tudela, p. 408). 
Mahneh is named in the lists of Dr. Eli Smith 
among the places of Jebel Aylin (Rob. Bibl. Res. 1st 
ed., iii. App. 166). It is marked on Kiepert's map 
(1856) as exactly east of Beth-shan, but about 30 
tiles distant therefrom — t. e. not half but a long 
whole day's journey. It is also mentioned, and 
its identity with Mahanaim upheld, by Porter 
(Handbook, p. 322). But the distance of Afahneh 
from the Jordan and from both the Wady Zurka 
and the Yarmuk —each of which has claims to 
represent the torrent Jabbok — seems to forbid this 
conclusion. At any rate the point may be recom- 
mended to the investigation of future travellers 
east of the Jordan. G. 


® Mr. Porter's remark (Handbook, ii. 822) is 
merely that ‘perhaps’? Mahneh may be the ancient 
Mahanaim; but he cannot be said to “ uphold "’ that 
identity (see above). In his more recent article 
on this name in Kitto's Cyclop. of Biblical Litera- 
ture (1866) he suggests that ‘the ruins of Gerasa, 
the most extensive and splendid east of the Jor- 
dan, may occupy the site of Mahanaim.'’ On the 
other hand, Mr. Tristram, who visited Afahneh, 
regards the other as altogether the better opinion. 
He describes the place as near “a fine natural 
pond, with traces of many buildings, grass-grown 
and beneath the soil,’’ and “ sufticiently exten- 
sive to have belonged to a considerable place,” 
though “there is no trace of a wall, such as 
must have been there when avid sat in the gate 
and wept for his son Absalom.’? He admits that 
the situation of Jfahneh so far north of the 
Jabbok presents some difficulty, but argues that 
this and other objections are not insuperable. 
‘’Mahneh is on the borders of Bashan (see Josh. 
xiii. 30), and though to the north, it is also to the 
east of the Jabbok, and therefore outside of the 
line where the river was the boundary of Gilead 
and Bashan. It is probable, also, that in Genesis 
the ‘Mount of Gilead’ may be used in a general 
signification — not confined to Jebel Osha, but in- 
cluding also Ajlin, which was certainly a portion 
of Gilead. Considering the geography of the region, 
it would have been more natural for Jacob to take 
this course in his flicht from Laban, than to have 
gone south to Jebel Osha, and then turned nortn- 
wards again to cross the deep ravine of the Jabbok. 
There is therefore, I conceive, every probability 
that the name of Mahanaim has been preserved in 
Mahneh, and that these grass-grown mounds repre- 
sent all that is left of the capital of Ishbosheth 
(2 Sam. ii. 8) and the refuge of David *’ (Land of 
Israel, 2d ed., p. 487. f.). 


Mr. Grove also, who writes the above article, 
represents Mahneh as probably Mahanaim in his 
Index to Clark’s Bible Atlas, p. 102. It must be 
that he would abate something at present from the 
force of his own objections as urged above. The 
region is still remarkable for its forests of oaks. It 
was in the boughs of such a tree that Absalom was 
caught by his hair, and, thus entangled, was slain. 
«© As | rode under a grand old oak tree,’’ says Mr. 
Tristram, “I too lost my hat and turban, which 
were caught by a bough" (Land of Israel, p. 467). 
The defeat. too, of Absalom and his army was the 
more complete because “the battle was scattered 
over the face of ali the country, and the wood 
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devoured more people that day than the sword 
devoured? (2 Sam. xviii. 8). The ruins of Afah- 
neh are on one of the branches of JWeddy el-Hemdn, 
which is known as Wady Mahneh on that account 
(Rob. Phys. reogi. p. 86). H. 


MA’HANEH-DAN (]TIMIITS: wapeu- 
Bor} Ady: Castra Din: Camp-of-Dan: Luth. 
das Lager Dans), a name which commemorated 
the last encampment of the band of six hundred 
Danite warriors before setting out on their expedi- 
tion to Laish. The position of the spot is specitied 
with great precision, as “behind Kirjath-jearim "’ 
(Judg. xviii. 12), and as “between Zorah and 
Fshtaol ** (xiii. 25; here the name is translated in 
the A. V.). Kirjath-jearim is identified with toler- 
able certainty in Kuriet el-Eneb, aud Zorah in 
Sura, about 7 miles S. W. of it. But no site 
haa yet been suggested for Eshtavl which would be 
compatible with the above conditions, requiring as 
they do that Kirjath-jearim should lie between it 
and Zorah. In Kustel, a “remarkable conical hill 
about an hour from Kuriet e-Encb, towards Jeru- 
salem,’’ south of the road, we have a site which is 
not dissimilar in name to Eshtaol, while its position 
sufficiently answers the requirements. Mr. Wil- 
liams (//oly City, i. 12 note) was shbwn a site on 
the north side of the Wady femal, N. N. E. from 
Deir el-Howa —which bore the name of Bett 
Uahanem, and which he suggests may be identical 
with Mahaneh Dan. The position is certainly very 
suitable; but the name does not occur in the lists 
or maps of other travellers — not even of Tobler 
(Dritte Wanderung, 1859); and the question must 
be left with that started above, of the identity of 
Kustul and Eshtaol, for the investigation of future 
explorers and Arabic scholars. 

The statement in xviii. 12 of the origin of the 
name is so precise, and has so historical an air, 








MAHLITES, THE 


MA/HAVITE, THE (D°YTI7, &. ¢. «the 


Machavites”: [Rom. 6 Mawf; Vat. FA.] o Mies: 
Alex. 9 Mawety: Afthumites), the desiznation of 
Eliel, one of the warriors of king David's guard, 
whose name is preserved in the catalogue of 1 
Chron. only (xi. 46). It will be observed that the 
word ia plural in the Hebrew text, but the whvle 
of the list is evidently in so confused a state, that 


‘it is impossible to draw any inference from that 


circumstance. The Targum has NN 7577, 


‘from Machavua."’ Kennicott (Diasert. 231) con- 
jectures that originally the Hebrew may have stood 
SW, “from the Hivites.”’ Others have pro- 


posed to insert an N and read ‘the Mahanaimite "' 
(First, Hawd. p. 721 a; Bertheau, Chronik, p. 156). 
G. 


MAHA‘ZIOTH (FANNIN [cisions]: Mea- 


(oa: [Vat. in ver. 4, MeA(w@;] Alex. Maa(iwd: 


Muhazoth), one of the 14 sona of Heman the 
Kohathite, who formed part of the Temple choir, 
under the leadership of their father with Asaph 
and Jeduthun. He was chief of the 23d course of 
twelve niusicians (1 Chr. xxv. 4, 30), whose office 
it was to blow the horns. (Horstir, Amer. ed.] 


M A’HER-SHA’LAL-HASH’-BAZ 


(3 wr Sow WD: Tax dws oxvdrAevcor dfs 


wpovdpevooy: Accelera spolia detrahere festina), 
aon of [saiah, and younger brother of Shear-jashub, 
of whom nothing more is known than that his 
name was given by Divine direction, to indicate that 
Damascus and Samaria were soon to be plundered 
by the king of Assyria (Is. viii. 1-4; comp. p. 
1153). Im reference to the grammatical construc- 
tion of the several parts of the name, whether the 
verbal parts are imperatives, indicatives, infinitives, 


that it supplies a strong reason for believing that lor verbal adjectives, leading versions, as well as the 


the events there recorded took place earlier than 

those in xiii. 25, though in the present arrange- 

ment of the book of Judges they come after them. 
G. 


MA’HARAI [8 syL] (SIIMD [hasty, swift]: 
Noepé; Alex. Maepaet, in 2 Sam. xxiii. 28; Mapat, 
fVat. FA. Neepe,}] Alex. Moopu, 1 Chr. xi. 30; 
Menpd, Alex. Moopai, 1 Chr. xxvii. 13: Maharai, 
Murai, 1 Chr. xxvii. 13), an inhabitant of Neto- 
phah in the tribe of Judah, and one of David's 
captains. He was of the family of Zerah, and 
commanded the tenth monthly division of the 
arny. 


MA‘HATH (W'S [perh. fire pin, censer]: 


Madd; [Vat. Me@:] Muhath). 1. The son of 
Amasai, a Kohathite of the house of Korah, and 
ancestor of Heman the singer (1 Chr. vi. 35). In 
ver. 25 he is called Antmoru (Hervey, Genecd. p. 
215). 


3. (Alex. Maeé, 2 Chr. xxix. 12; [Vat., by inclu- 
sion of the fullowing word, @ava:Bavacas, 2 Chr. 


‘opinions of critics, differ, though all agree as to 


its general import (comp. Drechsler in loc.). 
E. H—e. 


MAH'LAH (7199729 [disense]: Mand, Num. 
xxvi. 33; Maaad, [Alex. Mada.] Num. xxvii. 1; 


Josh. xvii. 3; Madad, Num. xxxvi. 11; Maead; 
Alex. MooAa, 1 Chr. vii. 18: Marla in all cases, 


‘except .Mohols, 1 Chr. vii. 18), the eldest of the 


five daughters of Zelophehad, the grandson of 
Manasseh, in whose favor the law of succession to an 
inheritance was altered (Num. xxvii. 1-11). She 
married her cousin, and received as her share a por- 
tion of the territory of Manasseh, east of the Jordan. 


MAH’LI (“TTS [sickly, pining]: Mooal; 
[Vat. -Ae:, and once Mona :] Moholi). LesThe 
son of Merari, the son of Levi, and ancestor of the 
family of the MAHLITES (Num. iii. 20; 1 Chr. vi. 
19, 29, xxiv. 26). In the last quoted verse there 
is apparently a gap in the text, Libni and Shimei 


‘lelonging to the family of Gershom (comp. ver. 20, 
42), and Eleazar and Kish being afterwards de- 


‘scribed as the sons of Mahli (1 Chr. xxiii. 21, 
‘xxiv. 28). One of his descendants, Sherebiah, 
was appointed one of the ministerr of the Temple 
in the days of Ezra (Ezr. viii. 18). He is called 
Manat in the A. V. of Ex. vi. 19, Mott in 1 
Eadr. viii. 47, and MACHLI in the margin. 

2. The son of Mushi, and grandaon of Merari 
(1 Chr. vi. 47, xxiii. 23, xxiv. 30). 


| MAH LITES, THE (“OCTS7 [see abore): 


xxxi. 13.]) Also a Kohathite, who, in the reign of 
Hezekiah, was appointed, as one of the representa- 
tives of his house, to assist in the purification of 
the Levites, by which they prepared themselves to 
cleanse the Temple from the traces of idolatrous 
worship. He was apparently the same who, with | 
other L.evites, had the charge of the tithes and 
dedicated offerings, under the superintendence of 
Cononiah and Shimei. 


MAHLON 


3 Meoal [Vat. -aea; in ch. xxvi., LXX. omit] : 
Mohclite, Afoholi), the descendants of Mahli the 
von of Merari (Num. iii. 33, xxvi. 58). 


MAH’LON (])7719 [pining]! Manady: 
Maulon), the firat husband of Ruth. He and his 
brother Chilion were sons of Elimelech and Naomi, 
and are described, exactly in the same terms with 
a subsequent member of their house — Jesse, — as 
« Ephrathites of Bethlehem-judah ”’ (Ruth i. 2, 5; 
iv. 9, 10; comp. 1 Sam. xvii. 12). 

It is uncertain which was the elder of the two. 
In the narrative (i. 2,5) Mahlon is mentioned first ; 
but in his formal address to the elders in the gate 
(iv. 9), Boaz says “Chilion and Mahlon.”” Like 


his brother, Mahlon died in the land of Moab with-! 


out offspring, which in the ‘Targum on Ruth (i. 5) 
is explained to have been a judgment for their 
transcression of the law in marrying a Moabitess. 
In the Targum on 1 Chr. iv. 22, Mahlon is identi- 
fied with Joash, possibly on account of the double 
ineaning of the Hebrew word which follows, and 
which signifies both “had dominion” and “ mar- 
ried."’ (See that passage.) [CHILION, Amer. ed.] 
G. 


MA’HOL (OTD [a dunce]: Mda; Alex. 
MaovaA: Mahol). The father of Ethan the F-zrah- 
ite, and Heman, Chalcol, and Darda, the four men 
most famous for wisdom next to Solomon himself 
(1 K. iv. 31), who in 1 Chr. ii. 6 are the sons and 
immediate descendants of Zerah. Mahol is evi- 
dently a proper name, but some consider it an 
appellative, and translate “the sons of Mahol” by 
6the sons of song,” or “sons of the choir,” in 
reference to their skill in music. In this case it 
would be more correct to render it “sons of the 
dance; mdchél corresponding to the Greek xdpos 
in its original sense of “a dance ina ring,” ¢ 10ugh 
it has not followed the meanings which have been 
attached to its derivatives chorus ” and * choir.”’ 
Jarchi savs that “they were skilled in composing 
hymns which were recited in the dances of song.” 
Another explanation still is that Ethan and his 
brethren the minstrels were called “the sons of 
Mahol,”’ because mdchdl is the name of an instru- 
ment of music in Ps. cl. 4. Josephus (Ant. viii. 2, 
§ 5) calls him "Hudwy. W. A. W 


MAIA‘/NEAS (Maudvvas; [Ald. Maavvalas :] 
om. in Vulg.) = Maaseran, 7 (1 Esdr. ix. 48); 
probably a corruption of MAAstzas. 


*MAIL. (Arms, if. 1] 


* MAINSAIL, Acts xxvii. 40. (Srp, (6.)] 

MA’/KAZ (YIN (end, perh. border-town] : 
[Rom. Makes; Vat.) Mayxepas; Alex. Ma pas: 
Macces), a place, apparently a town, named once 
only (1 K. iv. 9), in the specification of the juris- 
diction of Solomon's commissariat officer, Ben- 
Dekar. The places which accompany it — Shaal- 
bim, Beth-shemesh, and Elon-beth-hanan — seem 
to have been on the western slopes of the moun- 
tains of Judah and Benjamin, 4. e. the district 
occupied by the tribe of Dan. But Makaz has not 
been discovered. Michmash —the reading of the 
LXX. (but of no other version) — is hardly possible, 
both for distance and direction, though the posi- 
tion and subsequent importance of Michmash, and 








a E. g. Gideon's, Saul's, and David's attacks. 
Gscuwpmests, i. 183 6.] 
& The Mos'em tradition is that the attack took place 
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the great fertility of its neighborhood, render it 
not an unlikely seat for a commissariat ee 

® MAKE has the sense of “do,”’ “ be occupied 
with,”— “ What m:kest thou in this place” (Judg. 
xviii. 3). The use also of * make" as signifying 


“ pretend,” * feign *’ (Josh. viii. 15, ix. 4; 2 Sam. 
xiii. 6; Luke xxiv. 28), deserves notice. H. 


MA’KED (Manéd3 Alex. MaxeB: Syr. Mokar. 
Vulg. Mageth), one of the “strong and great - 
cities of Gilead — Josephus says Galilee, but this 
must be an error — into which the Jews were driven 
by the Ammonites under Timotheus, and from 
which they were delivered by Judas Maccabeeus (1 
Mace. v. 26, 36; in the latter passage the name is 
given in the A. V. Macep). By Josephus (Art. 
xil. 8, § 3) it is not mentioned. Some of the ether 
cities named in this narrative have been identified ; 
but no name corresponding to Maked has yet been 
discovered; and the conjecture of Schwarz (p. 230) 


that it is a corruption of Minnirm (5113 for 


15%), though ingenious, can hardly be accepted 
without further proof. G. 


MAKHE'LOTH (FIO: Maxnade: 


Muceloth), a place only mentioned in Num. xxxiii. 
25 as that of a desert encampment of the Israelites. 
The name is plural in form, and may signify 
“places of meeting.’ H. Hi. 


MAKKE'DAH (T7272 [place of shep 


herds}: Maxn&d, once (Josh. xv. 41] Maxnidy 
[Vat. also Josh. x. 28}; Alex. Manxnda: Syr. 
Mokor, and Nakoda: Afaceda), a place memor- 
able in the annals of the conquest of Canaan as the 
scene of the execution by Joshua of the five con- 
federate kings: an act by which the victory of 
Beth-horon was sealed and consummated, and the 
subjection of the entire southern portion of the 
country insured. Makkedah is first mentioned 
(Josh. x. 10) with Azekah, in the narrative of the 
battle of Beth-horon, as the point to which the 
rout extended; but it is difficult to decide whether 
this refers to one of the operations in the earlier 
portion of the fight, or is not rather an anticipa- 
tion of its close — of the circumstances related in 
detail in vv. 11 and 16, &c. But with regard to 
the event which has conferred immortality on Mak- 
kedah — the “crowning mercy "’ — (if we may be 
allowed to borrow an expression from a not dis- 
similar transaction in our own history)—there is 
fortunately no obscurity or uncertainty. It un- 
questionably occurred in the afternoon of that 
tremendous day, which * was like no day before or 
after it."’ The order of the events of the twenty- 
four hours which elapsed after the departure from 
the ark atid tabernacle at the camp seems to have - 
been as follows. ‘The march from the depths of 
the Jordan Valley at Gilgal, through the rocky 
clefta of the ravines which lead up to the central 
hills, was made during the night. By or before 
dawn they had reached Gibeon; then — at the 
favorite hour for such surprises ® — came the sud- 
den onset and the first carnage” ; then the chase 
and the appeal of Joshua to the rising sun, just 
darting his level rays over the ridge of the hill of 





on a Friday, and that the day was prolonged by one 
half, to prevent the Sabbath being encroached upon. 
(Seve Jalaladdin, Temple of Jerusalem, p. 287 ) 
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Gibeon in the rear; then the furious storm assist- 
ing and completing the rout. In the mean time 
the detection of the five chiefs in their hiding-place 
has been communicated to Joshua, and, as soon as 
the matter in hand will allow, he rushes on with 
the whole of his foree to Makkedah (ver. 21). The 
first thing to be done is to form a regular camp 


(FIST). The next to dispose of the five chiefs, 
and that by no hurried massacre, but in so delib- 
erate and judicial a manner as at once to infuse 
terror into the Canaanites and confidence into his 
own followers, to show to both that “thus shall 
Jehovah do to all the enemies” of Israel. The 
cave in the recesses of which the wretched kings 
were hidden was a well-known one.2 It was close 
to the town; & we may safely conclude that the whole 
proceeding was in full view of the walls. At last 
the ceremonial is over, the strange and significant 
parable has been acted, and the bodies of Adoni- 
vedek and his companions are swinging © from the 
trees — possibly the trees of some grove sacred to 
the abominable rites of the Canaanite Ashtaroth — 
in the afternoon sun. ‘Then Joshua turns to the 
town itself. ‘lo force the walls, to put the king 
and all the inhabitants to the sword (ver. 28) is 
to that indomitable energy, still fresh after the 
gigantic labors and excitements of the last twenty- 
four hours —the work of an hour or two. And | 
now the evening has arrived, the sun is at last 
sinking — the first sun that has set since the depar- 
ture from Gilgal— and the tragedy is terminated 
by cutting down the five bodies from the trees, and 
restoring them to the cave, which is then so blocked 
up with stones as henceforth never again to become 
refuze for friend or foe of Israel. 

The taking of Makkedah was the first in that 
series of sieges and destructions by which the Great 
Captain possessed himself of the main pvints of de- 


fense throughout this portion of the country. — Its 
situation has hitherto eluded discovery. ‘The cata- 


logue of the cities of Judah in Joshua (xv. 41) 
places it in the Shefelah or maritime plain, but 
unfortunately it forms one of a group of towns of 
which few or none are identified. ‘The report of 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onomasticon, * Maceda’’) is 
that it lay 8 miles to the east of Fleutheropolis, 
Beit-Jibrin, a position irreconcilable with every 
requirement of the narrative. Porter (Handbook 
224, 251) sugiests a ruin on the northern slope of 
the Waly es Sumt, bearing the somewhat similar 
name of el-Alédich ; but it is ditticult to under- 
stand how this can have been the position of Mak- 
kedah, which we should imagine would be found, 
if it ever is found, considerably nearer Ramleh or 
Jimzu. 

Van de Velde (Wemoir, p. 332) would place it at 


Sumeil, a village standing on a low hill 6 or 7]! 


miles N.W. of Beit-Jibrin ; but the only claim of 
this site appears to be the reported existence in the 


a It is throughout distinguished by the definite arti- 
cle, mM, t the cave.” 


b The preposition used is the snme as that employed 
to describe the position of the five kings in the care — 


Vy, * in Makkedah *' — rMYwA, “in the 
cave.”’ 

¢ The word ron, rendered "hang" in ver. 26, 
has the force of suspending. See Ps. cxxxvii. 2; 2 
Sam xviil. 10; and other passages where jt must have 
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neighborhood of a large cavern, while its position — 
at least 8 miles further from Beth-horon than even 
el-K Lidingh — would make the view of the narrative 
taken above impossible. G. 


MAKTESH (WIDE, 4 with the def. ar- 
ticle [see below]: 7 naraxexoupévn: Pilt), a place, 
evidently in Jerusalem, the inhabitants of which 
are denounced by Zephaniah (i. 11). Ewald con- 
jectures (Propheten, 364) that it was the « Pho 
nician quarter"’ of the city, in which the traders 
of that nation —the Canaanites (A. V. * mer- 
chants ’’), who in this passage are associated with 
Mactesh — resided, after the custom in oriental 
towns. As to which part of the city this quarter 
occupied we have little or no indication. The 
meaning of “ Mactesh ’’ is probably a deep hollow, 
literally a ‘“mortar."'€ This the Tarzum identi- 
fies with the torrent Kedron, the deep tasin or 
ravine of which sinks down below the eastern wall 
and southeastern corner of the city. The fanmum, 
probably with an eye to the traditional unclean- 
ness of this valley, and to the idol-worship perpe- 
trated at its lower end, says: “ Howl ye inhal-itants 
of the torrent Kedron, for all the people are broken 
whose works were like the works of the people of 
Canaan.’’ But may it not, with equal protatility, 
have been the deep valley which separated the 
| Temple from the upper citv.and which at the time 
of ‘litus’ siege was, as it still is, crowded with the 
‘s bazaars”’ of the merchants? (See p. 1306 a.) 

G. 


MAL’ACHI C820: Madaxias in the 
title only: Mulachias), the last, and therefore 
called “the seal’? of the prophets, as his prophecies 
constitute the closing book of thecanon. His name 
is probably contracted from Malachijah, ‘‘ messenger 
of Jehovah,’ as Abi (2 K. xviii. 2) from Abijah 
(2 Chr. xxix. 1). Of his personal history nothing 
is known. A tradition preserved in Pseudo-Epi- 
phanius (De Vitex Proph.) relates that Malachi 
was of the tribe of Zebulun, and born after the 
captivity at Sopha (Sopa) in the territory of that 
tribe. According to the same apocryphal story he 
died young, and was buried with hia fathers in his 
own country. Jerome, in the preface to his Com- 
mentary on Malachi, mentions a belief which was 
current among the Jews, that Malachi was identi- 
cal with Ezra the priest, because the circumstances 
recorded in the narrative of the latter are also men- 
tioned by the prophet. The Targum of Jonathan 
ben Uzziel, on the words “ by the hand of Malachi " 
(i. 1), gives the gloss “ whose name is called Ezra 
the scribe."" With equal probability Malachi has 
been identified with Mordecai, Nehemiah, and Ze- 
rubbabel. The LXX. render «by Malachi" (Mal. 
1), * by the hand of his angel; and this trans- 
lation appears to have given rise to the idea that 
Malachi, as well as Haggai and John the Baptist, 


this meaning. It is an entirely distinct term from 


Dr, which, though also translated by * hang” in 


the A A. V., really means to crucify. See Mxpnmosurra. 

d One ‘of the few cases in which our translators have 
represented the Hebrew letter Caps by K, which they 
commonly reserve for Koph. (See also Mzxkoxan.] 

e The literal Aquiia renders the words by eis roe aA- 
pov; Theodotion, ev re Baber. The Hebrew term is 
the same as that employed in Judg. xv. 19 for the 
hollow basin or combe in Lehi from which the spring 
burst forth for the relief of Samezon. 
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was an angel in human shape (comp. Mal. iii. 1; 
2 Esdr. i. 40; Jerome, Comm. in Hag. i. 13). 
Cyril alludes to this belief only to express his dis- 
approbation, and characterizes those who held it as 
romancers (of pdryny épSappdhnacw x. 7. A.) 
Another Hebrew tradition associated Malachi with 
Haggai and Zechariah as the companions of Daniel 
when he saw the vision recorded in Dan. x. 7 
(Smith's Select Discourses, p. 214; ed. 1660), and 
as among the first members of the Great Synagogue, 
which consisted of 120 elders. 

The time at which his prophecies were delivered 
is not difficult to ascertain. Cyril makes him con- 
temporary with Haggai and Zechariah, or a little 
later. Syncellus (p. 240 B) places these three proph- 
eta under Joshua the son of Josedec. ‘That Mal- 
achi was contemporary with Nehemiah, is rendered 
probable by a comparison of ii. 8 with Neh. xiii. 
15; ii. 10-16 with Neh. xiii. 23, &c.; and iii. 7-12 
with Neh. xiii. 10, &c. That he prophesied after 
the times of Hagvai and Zechariah is inferred from 
his omitting to mention the restoration of the 
Temple, and from no allusion being made to him 
by Ezra. The Captivity was already a thing of the 
long past, and is not referred to. The existence of 
the Temple-service is presupposed in i. 10, iii. 1, 10. 
The Jewish nation had still a political chief (i. 8), 
distinguished by the same title as that borne by 
Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 26), to which Gesenius assigns 
a Persian origin. Hence Vitringa concludes that 
Malachi delivered his prophecies after the second 
return of Nehemiah from Persia (Neh. xiii. 6), and 
subsequently to the 32d year of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus (cir. B. C. 420), which is the date adopted 
by Kennicott and Hales, and approved by Davidson 
(Introd. p. 985). It may be mentioned that in the 
Seder Olam Rabba (p. 55, ed. Meyer), the date of 
Malachi's prophecy is assigned, with that of Haggai 
and Zechariah, to the second year of Darius; and 
his death in the Seder Olam Zuta (p. 105) is 
placed, with that of the same two prophets, in the 
52d year of the Medes and Persians. The prin- 
cipal reasons adduced by Vitringa, and which appear 
conclusively to fix the time of Malachi's prophecy 
as contemporary with Nehemiah, are the follow- 
ing: ‘lhe offenses denounced by Malachi as pre- 
vailing among the people, and especially the cor- 
ruption of the priests by marrying foreign wives, 
correspond with the actual abuses with which 
Nehemiah had to contend in his efforts to bring 
about a reformation (comp. Mal. ii. 8 with Neh. 
xiii. 2). ‘The alliance of the high-priest’s family 
with Tobiah the Ammonite (Neh. xiii. 4, 28) and 
Sanballat the Horonite had introduced neglect. of 
the customary Temple-service, and the offerings and 
tithes due to the Levites and priests, in consequence 
of which the Temple was forsaken (Neh. xiii. 4-13), 
and the Sabbath openly profaned (ad. 15-21). The 
short interval of Nehemiah’s absence from Jerusa- 
lem had been sufficient for the growth of these 
corruptions, and on his return he found it necessary 
to put them down with a strong hand, and to do 
over again the work that Ezra had done a few 
years before. From the striking parallelism be- 
tween the state of things indicated in Malachi’s 
prophecies and that actually existing on Nehemiah’s 
return from the court of Artaxerxes, it is on all 
accounts highly probable that the efforts of the 
secular governor were on this occasion seconded by 
the preaching of “ Jehovah's messenger,” and that 
Malachi occupied the same position with regard to 
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in the time of Hezekiah, and Jeremiah in that of 
Josiah. The last chapter of canonical Jewish his- 
tory is the key to the last chapter of its prophecy. 

The book of Malachi is contained in four chap- 
ters in our version, as in the LXX., Vulgate, and 
Peshito-Syriac. In the Hebrew the 3d and 4th 
form but one chapter. The whole prophecy nat- 
urally divides itself into three sections, in the first 
of which Jehovah is represented as the loving father 
and ruler of his people (i. 2-ii. 9); in the second, 
as the supreme Giod and father of all (ii. 10-16); 
and in the third, as their righteous and final judge 
(ii. 17-end). These may be again subdivided into 
smaller sections, each of which follows a certain 
order: first, a short sentence; then the skeptical 
questions which might be raised by the people; 
and, finally, their full and triumphant refutation. 
The formal and almost scholastic manner of the 
prophecy seemed to Ewald to indicate that it was 
rather delivered in writing than spoken publicly. 
But though this may be true of the prophecy in its 
present shape, which probably presents the sub- 
stance of oral discourses, there is no reason for sup- 
posing that it was not also pronounced orally in 
public, like the warnings and denunciations of the 
older prophets, however it may differ from them in 
vigor of conception and high poetic diction. The 
style of the prophet’s lanyuage is suitable to the 
manner of his prophecy. Smooth and easy toa 
remarkable devree, it is the style of the reasoner 
rather than of the poet. We miss the fiery pro- 
phetic eloquence of Isaiah, and have in its stead the 
calm and almost artificial discourse of the practiced 
orator, carefully modeled upon those of the ancient 
prophets: thus blending in one the characteristics 
of the old prophetical and the more modern dia- 
logistic structures. 

I. The first section of the prophet’s message con- 
sists of two parts: the first (i. 1-6) addressed to 
the people generally, in which Jehovah, by his 
messenger, asserts his love for them, and proves it, 
in answer to their reply, Wherein hast thou loved 
us?’ by referring to the punishment of Edom as 
an example. The second part (i. 6-ii. 9) is ad- 
dressed especially to the priests, who had despised 
the name of Jehovah, and had been the chief movers 
of the defection from his worship and covenant. 
They are rebuked for the worthlessness of their 
sacrifices and offerings, and their profanation of the 
Temple thereby (i. 7-14). The denunciation of 
their offense is followed by the threat of punish- 
ment for future neglect (ii. 1-3), and the character 
of the true priest is drawn as the companion pic- 
ture to their own (ii. 5-9). 

II. In the second section (ii. 10-16) the prophet 
reproves the people for their intermarriages with 
the idolatrous heathen, and the divorces by which 
they separated themselves from their legitimate 
wives, who wept at the altar of Jehovah; in vicla- 
tion of the great law of marriige which God, the 
father of all, established at the beginning. 

IlI. The judgment, which the people lightly 
regard, is announced with all solemnity, ushered in 
by the advent of the Messiah. ‘The Lord. preceded 
by his messenger, shall come to his ‘Temple sud- 
denly, to purify the land from its iniquity, and to 
execute swift judgment upon those who violate their 
duty to God and their neighbor. The first part 
(ii. 17-iii. 5) of the section terminates with the 
threatened punishment; in the second (iii. 6-12) 
the faithfulness of God to his promises is vindi- 


the reformation under Nehemiah, which Isuiah held! cated, and the people exhorted to repentance, with 


il 
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its attendant blessings; in the third (iii. 13-iv. 6) 
they are reproved for their want of confidence in 
God, and for confusing good and evil. The final 
severance between the righteous and the wicked is 
then set forth, and the great day of judgment is 
depicted, to be announced by the coming of Elijah, 
or John the Baptist, the forerunner of Christ (Matt. 
xi. 14, xvii. 10-13). 

The prophecy of Malachi is alluded to in the 
N. T., and its canonical authority thereby estab- 
lished (comp. Mark i. 2, ix. 11, 12; Luke i. 17; 
Rom. ix. 13). W.A. W. 

* Tt has been made a question (not distinctly ad- 
verted to above) whether the Hebrew term for Mala- 
chi in i. 1 denotes the actual name of the prophet or 
his mission and office. According to this form of 
the question the writing may be anonymous, and 
yet that not affect at all its canonical character or 
authority. This idea of the appellative import of 
the name probably appears in éy yep) &yyéAou 
avrov of the LXX. Jerome also entertained this 
view. Vitringa, among other later writers, sup- 
ports essentially the same view ( Odservatt. Sacre, 
ii. 353 ff.); while Hengstenberg (denying the ref- 
erence to the prophet either as a personal or a 
symbolic name) maintains that it is identical with 
“my messenger "’ in iii. 1. (Christologte, iti. 582 ff., 
2te Ause.; or Keith’s transl. iii. 272 ff) The 
correspondence between the name and Malachi’s 
errand as “Jehovah's messenger ’’ or “my mes- 
senger,” 3. e. of Jehovah, does not show the name 
to be fictitious; for this correspondence between 
names and history or vocation is a well-known 
characteristic of Hebrew names (for example, Elijah, 
Isaiah), and may be accounted for sometimes as 
accidental and sometimes as a change of the original 
name (subsequently lost) for the sake of the con- 
formity. [NAMES, Amer. ed.] Hengstenberg urges 
that the title (i. 1) says nothing of the parentage or 
birth-place of the prophet. But this omission is 
not peculiar to Malachi; for of the sixteen prophets 
whose writings are preserved in the Canon, the 
fathers of only eight are named. The birth-place 
of only three (Amos, Micah, and Nahum) is men- 
tioned, and in the case of Habakkuk and Haggai, 
nothing is added to the names except “the prophet’ 


e357). Another of his arguments is that Nehe- 


miah, the contemporary of Malachi, makes no men- 
tion of him. But history shows innumerable in- 
stances in which writers of the same period who 
are known in other ways to have been personally 
connected with each other, have left in their works 
no evidence of this knowledge and intimacy. Be- 
sides, in this case Nehemiah may possibly have 
been absent from Jerusalem at the time of Malachi's 
greatest activity (see Neh. xiii. 6), and hence would 
have had so much less occasion for speaking of him. 
Further, the use of the same expression as a proper 
name in one place is not inconsistent with its literal 
sense in another place; and still more questionable 
is this identification if the Hebrew expression in 
i. 1 differs from that in iii. 1, as ‘messenger of 
Jehovah’’ differs from “my messenger.’’ Hengsten- 
berg denies, in opposition to the best authorities 


(Fiirst, Ges. s..), that YDS'7!D is abridged from 


PPON UD. In support of that etymology see 


Hiivernick's Finl, in das A. T'est., ii. 431, and espe- 
cially Niigelsbach's article on “ Maleachi’’ in Her- 
wog’s Real-Encykl. viii. 755. Bleek remarks that 
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‘the form itself of the name leads us much sooner 
to think of an actual name, as also by far most of the 
interpreters understand it" (Lindl. tn das A. Test. 
p. 566). 

The unity which characterizes the contents of 
Malachi is unusual. Instead of being composed 
of detached messages or themes, as in the case of 
the other prophets, the parts here arise out of 
each other by a natural gradation. The ground- 
thought which pervades the book is that of the 
relations of God and his chosen people to each otber 
under the ancient and the new economy. 


Literature. — For the older writers on Malachi 
either separately or as one of the minor prophets 
(among whom may be mentioned Calvin, Bahrdt, 
Seb. Schmid, Faber, Pococke), see Winer's Hane. 
der theol. Literatur, i. 222 f. The later commen- 
tators (most of them in connection with the Minor 
Prophets) are Rosenmiiller, Ewald, Umbreit, Hit- 
zig, Maurer, Keil (Bd. iv., Bibl. Comm. 1866), 
Laur. Reinke, Henderson (Amer. ed., 1860); and 
in this country Noyes, T. V. Moore (Prophets of 
the Restoration, New York, 1856), and Cowles. (See 
the lists under AMos and HABAKKUK.) Reinke’s 
work (Der Prophet Maleachi, Giessen, 1850) con- 
tains an introduction, the Hebrew text. and a 
translation, together with philological and historical 
notes, and is the most complete modern work on 
this prophet. On the Christology of the book, one 
may see Hengstenberg’s Christology of the O. Test. 
ili. 272-364 (Keith's transl.); Stihelin's Die Mes- 
stanischen Weissagungen, p. 135 f.; Hivernick, 
Vorlesungen tb. die Thevlogie des A. T. p. 173 f.; 
and J. Pye Smith's Scripture Testimony tu the Mes- 
suth, 5th ed., i. 295 f. H. 


MAL’/ACHY (Malachiaz), the prophet Mal- 
achi (2 Esdr. i. 40). 


MAL’CHAM (OD [their king]: Mea- 

ds; Alex. MeAxau: Molchom). 1. One of the 
fend eads of the fathers of Benjamin, and son of 
Shaharaim by his wife Hodesh (1 Chr. viii. 9), 
whom the Targum of R. Joseph identifies with 
Baara. 


2. (6 Bactded’s abrav: Melchom.) The idol 
Molech, as some suppose (Zeph. i. 5). The word 
literally signifies “‘their king,’’ as the marin of 
our version gives it, and is referred by Gesenius to 
an idol generally, as invested with regal honors by 
its worshippers. He quotes Is. viii. 21 and Aww. 
v. 26 in support of this view, though he refers Jer. 
xlix. 1, 38, to Molech (as the LXX., the present 
reading being evidently corrupt), and regards Mal- 
cham as equivalent to Milcom (1 K. xi. 5. &c.). 
Hitzig (Kurzg. Hdb. Jeremia), while he considers 
the idol Milcom as unquestionably intended in Jer. 
xlix. 1, renders Jfalcham literally “ their king "’ in 
ver. 8. The same ambiguity occurs in 2 Sam. xii. 
30, where David, after his conquest of the Am- 
monites, is said to have taken the crown of « their 
king,” or “ Malcham” (see LXX. and Vulg. on 1 
Chr. xx. 2). A legend is told in Jerome's Quces- 
tiones Hebr. (1 Chr. xx. 2), how that, as it was 
unlawful for a Hebrew to touch anything of gold 
or silver belonging to an idol, Ittai the Gittite. who 
was a Philistine, snatched the crown from the head 
of Milcom, and gave it to David, who thus avoided 
the pollution. [ITra1; Movrcu.] 


Again, in 2 Sam. xii. 31, the Cethib has 7273 
where the Keri is JDUWD (A. V. « through the 
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brick-kiln’). Kimchi's note on the passage is as 
followa: “4. e. in the place of Molech, in the fire 
which the children of Ammon made their children 
pass through to Molech; for Milcom was the abom- 
ination of the children of Ammon, that is Molech, 
and Milcom and Malcen are one.” 

W. A. W. 


MALCHI’AH (T3499 [Jehovah's king, 
1. e. inaugurated by him]: ‘MeAyla; [Vat. Mea- 
xeva:] Melchias). LA Resonant of Gershom 
the son of Levi, and ancestor of Asaph the minstrel 
(1 Chr. vi. 40). 

* The A. V. ed. 1611 here reads Melchiah; the 
Bishops’ Bible Melchia. A. 

2. ({Vat. FA. MeA xeta:} Melchia.) One of 
the sons of Parosh, who had married a foreign wife, 
and put her away at the command of Ezra (Ezr. 
x. 25). Mrventras in 1 Esdr. ix. 26. 

3. ({ Vat. Alex. FA. MedAyxeia:} Melchins.) 
Enumerated among the sons of Harim, who lived 
in the time of Ezra, and had intermarried with the 
people of the land (Fzr. x. 31). In 1 Esdr. x. 32 
he appears as MELCHIAS, and in Neh. iii. 11 as 
MaLcHyan 4. 

4, [ Vat. Alex. Mea xeia-] Son of Rechab, and 
ruler of the circuit or environs of Bethhaccerem. 
He took part in the rebuilding of the wall of Jeru- 
salem under Nehemiah, and repaired the Dung 
Gate (Neh. iii. 14). 

5. (Vat. FA. MeAyera-] The goldsmith’s 
son,” who assisted Nehemiah in rebuilding the wall 
of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 31). The word rendered 
“the goldsmith "’ is taken as a proper name by the 
LXX. (Xapegh), and in the Peshito-Syriac Mal- 
chiah is called “the son of Zephaniah.” The 
A. Af has followed the Vulgate and Jarchi. 

(MeAxlas ; ; [Vat. FA.] Alex. MeAyeras: 
Metin ) One of the priests who stood at the 
left hand of Ezra when he read the Law to the 
people in the street before the Water Gate (Neh. 
viii. 4). In 1 Ksdr. ix. 44 he is called MEL- 
oe 

7. [In Neh., Vat. M. MeAnesa; FA. MeAxeca: ] 
A priest, the father of Pashur= MALCHIJAH 1 
(Neh. xi. 12; Jer. xxxviii. 1), and MELCHIAH (Jer. 
xxi. 1). 

8. arpa yD [see above: Alex. MeAxeras-}) 
The son of Ham-melech (or «the king's son,” as 
it is translated in 1 K. xxii. 26; 2 Chr. xxviii. 7), 
into whose dungeon or cistern Jeremiah was cast 
(Jer. xxxvili. 6). The title “king's son” is ap- 
plied to Jerahmeel (Jer. xxxvi. 26), who was among 
those commissioned by the king to take prisoners 
Jeremiah and Haruch; to Joash, who appears to 
have held an office inferior to that of the governor 
of the city, and to whose custody Micaiah was com- 
mitted by Ahab (1 K. xxii. 26); and to Maaseiah 
who was slain by Zichri the Ephraimite in the 
invasion of Judah by Pekah, in the reign of Ahaz 
(2 Chr. xxviii. 7). It would seem from these pas- 
saves that the title “king’s son’ was official, like 
that of “king's mother,’ and applied to one of the 
royal family, who exercised functions somewhat 
similar to those of Potiphar in the court of 
Pharaoh. W.A. W. 


MAL/CHIEL Crara on [God's king, i. e. 
appointed by him]: MeAxuiA, Gen. xlvi. 17; Mea- 
xihA in Num. and Chr., as Alex. in all cases; 
“Vat. in Num. MeAyxemaA, in Chr. MeAAen:] 
MMelchiel), the son of Beriah, the son of Asher, and 
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ancestor of the family of the MALCHIELITES ‘Num 
xxvi. 45). In 1 Chr. vii. 31 he is called the father, 
that is founder, of Birzavith or Berazith, as is the 
reading of the Targum of R. Joseph. Josephus 
(Ant. ii. 7, § 4) reckons him with Heber among 
the six sons of Asher, thus making up the number 
of Jacob's children and grandchildren to seventy, 
without reckoning great-grandchildren. 


MAL/CHIELITES, THE (“AD>917: 


MeaAxinAl; [ Vat. MeAyemAes:] Melchielivie), the 
descendants of Malchiel, the grandson of Asher 
(Num. xxvi. 45). 


MALCHY’JAH (mao [Jehovah's king]: 
MeAxila; [Vat. Madera] ‘Alex. MeAxias: Mel 


chias). LA priest, the father of Pashur (1 Chr. 
ix. 12); the same as MALCHIAH 7, and MEL- 
CHIAH. 


2. ([Vat. MeAyeia:] Melchist.) A priest, chief 
of the fifth of the twenty-four courses appointed by 
David (1 Chr. xxiv. 9). 

3. (’AgaBia; [Vat. omits; FA. XaBia; Comp. 
MeAxilas: Melchia,] Jammebias [?]) An Israelite 
layman of the sons of Parosh, who at Ezra's com- 
mand put away his foreign wife (Ezr. x. 25). In 
1 Esdr. ix. 26 he is called Asiuias, which agrees 
with the reading of the LXX. 

4. (MeaAxlas: [ Vat. FA.] Aled. MeAyxeras : 
Melchins.) Son, that is, descendant of Harim, who 
with Hashub repaired the Tower of the Furnaces 
when the wall of Jerusalem was rebuilt by Nehe- 
miah (Neh. iii. 11). He is probably the same as 
MALCHIAH 3. 

5. (MeAxia; [Vat.] Alex. MeAxea.) One of 
the priests who sealed the covenant with Nehemiah 
(Neh. x. 3). It seems probable that the names in 
the list referred to are rather those of families than 
of individuals (comp. 1 Chr. xxiv. 7-18, and Neh. 
xii. 1-7), and in this case Malchijah in Neh. x. 3 
would be the same with the head of the fifth course 
of priests = MALCHIJAH 2. 

6. (Om. in Vat. MS. [also Rom. Alex. FA.1); 
Alex. {rather FA.?3] MeAxecas: Melchia.) One 
of the priests who assisted in the solemn dedication 
of the wall of Jerusalem under kzra and Nehemiah 
(Neh. xii. 42). 

MALCHI’RAM (D7°D9%D [king of exalta 
tion]: MeAxipdu; [ Vat. MeAxeipap:] Melchi 
ram), one of the sons of Jeconiah, or Jehoiachin, 
the last but one of the kings of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 
18). 

MAL'CHI-SHU’A (PAWADID [hing of 
help): [Rom. Alex. MeAxsoovd; Vat. 1 Chr. viii.,] 
MeAxegove, [1 Chr. ix., x., MeAxe:move ; Sin. 
1 Chr. x. 2, MeAxioeden: 7 Melchisus), one of the 
sons of king Saul. His position in the family can- 
not be exactly determined. In the two genealogies 
of Saul's house preserved in Chronicles he is given 
as the second son next below Jonathan (1 Chr. viii. 
33, ix. 39). But in the account of Saul’s offspring 
in 1 Samuel he is named third — Ishui being be- 
tween him and Jonathan (1 Sam. xiv. 49), and on 
the remaining occasion the same order is preserved, 
but Abinadab is substituted for Ishui (1 Sam. xxxi. 
2). Im both these latter passages the name is 
erroneously given in the A. V. as Melchi-shua. 
Nothing is known of Malchi-shua beyond the fact 
that he fell, with his two brothers, and before his 
father, in the early part of the battle of Gilboa. 

G. 
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MAL/CHUS (Mdaxos= TPQ, Mulluch, in 
1 Chr. vi. 44, Neh. x. 4, &c, ruler or councillor ; 
LXX. Maddy or Madoty; and Joseph. MdaAxos, 
Ant. xiii. 5, § 1, xiv. 14, § 1) is the name of the 
servant of the high-priest, whose right ear Peter 
cut off at the time of the Saviour’s apprehension in 
the garden. See the narrative in Matt. xxvi. 51; 
Mark xiv. 47; Luke xxii. 49-51; John xviii. 10. 
He was the personal servant (3ovAos) of the high- 
priest, and not one of the bailiffs or apparitors 
(srnpérns) of the Sanhedrim. The high-priest 
intended is Calaphas no doubt (though Annas is 
called dpy:epevs in the same connection); for John, 
who was personally known to the former (John 
xviii. 15), is the only one of the Evangelists who 
gives the name of Malchus. This servant was prob- 
ably stepping forward at the moment with others 
to handcuff or pinion Jesus, when the zealous Peter 
struck at him with his sword. The blow was meant 
undoubtedly to be more effective, but reached only 
the ear. It may be as Stier remarks (eden Jesu, 
vi. 268), that the man seeing the danger, threw his 
head or body to the left, so as to expose the right 
ear more than the other. 

The allegation that the writers are inconsistent 
with each other, because Matthew, Mark, and John 
say either wrioy, or ardpioy (as if that meant the 
lappet or tip of the ear), while Luke says ods, is 
groundless. The Greek of the New Testament age, 
like the modern Romaic, made no distinction often 
between the primitive and diminutive. ‘his is 
especially true of terms relating to parts of the 
huinan body. (See Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 211.) In 
fact, Luke himself exchanges the one term for the 
other in this very narrative (vv. 50 and 51). The 
Saviour, as his pursuers were about to seize Him, 
asked to be left free for a moment longer (éare éws 
rovrouv (Luke xxii. 51]), and that moment He 
used in restoring the wounded man to soundness.2 
The aydpevos tod wriov may indicate (which is 
not forbidden by apeirev, dwéxoer) that the ear 
still adhered slightly to its place. It is noticeable 
that Luke the physician is the only one of the 
writers who mentions the act of healing. Itisa 
touching remembrance that this was our Lord's 
last miracle for the relief of human suffering. The 
hands which had been stretched forth so often to 
heal and bless mankind, were then bound, and his 
beneficent ministry in that form of its exercise was 
‘finished for ever. H. B. H. 


MALE’LEEL (Maacaefa: MMalalecl). The 
same us MAHALALEEL, the son of Cainan (Luke 
iii. 837; Gen. v. 12, marg.). 

MAL/LOS, THEY OF (MaddAdra:: Aal- 
lote), who, with the people of Tarsus, revolted from 
Antiochus Epiphanes because he had bestowed them 
on one of his concubines (2 Mace. iv. 30). The 
absence of the king from Antioch to put down the 
insurrection, gave the infamous Menelaus the high- 





—_— 


a * The Greek expression cited above is singularly 
ambiguous. It is uncertain what the verb (are) 
means. It is uncertain whether Christ's disciples or 
the soldiers are addressed, and whether the pronoun 
(rovrov) refers toa person, or place, or an act. For 
the different interpretations, see Meyer’s Komm. iid. 
das N. T. i. (2.) 576 f. (1867). But though the words 
are so doubtful as written, they were perfectly explicit 
as heard at the moment, because they were accom- 
panied by some tone or gesture which is lost to us. 

H. . 


MALLOWS 


priest an opportunity of purloining some of the 
sacred vessels from the Temple of Jerusalem (vv. 
32, 39), an act which finally led to the murder of 
the good Onias (vv. 34, 35). Mallos was an im- 
portant city of Cilicia, lying at the mouth of the 
Pyramus (Seihun), on the shore of the Mediter 
ranean, N E. of Cyprus, and about 20 miles from 
Tarsus (Tersts). (See Dict. of Geography.) 
G. 


MALLOTHI (SVD [perh. Jehovah is 
splendor, First]: MaAvi0(; [Vat. Marder, Meba- 
Geri] Alex. MeaAcoft, and MeAanOc: Afellotki), a 
Kohathite, one of the fourteen sons of Heman the 
singer, and chief of the nineteenth course of twelve 
Levites into which the Temple choir was divided 
(1 Chr. xxv. 4, 26). {Hornor, Amer. ed.] 


MALLOWS (maby,” malluach:© Sama: 
herba et arborum cortices). By the Hebrew word 
we are no doubt to understand some species of 
Orache, and in all probability the At:tplez halimus 
of botanists. It occurs only in Job xxx. 4, where 
the patriarch laments that he is exposed to the 


hay 





Jew's Mallow (Corchorus olitorews). 


derision of the lowest of the people, “ whose fathers 
he would have disdained to have set with the dogs 
of his flock,” and who from poverty were obliged 
to seek their sustenance in desert places amongst 
wild herbs — “ who pluck off the sea orache near 
the hedges 2 and eat the bitter roots of the ish 
broom.’ Some writers, as R. Levi (Job xxx.) and 
Luther, with the Swedish and the old Danish ver- 
sions, hence understood “nettles'’ to be denoted 
by malluach, this troublesome weed having been 
from time immemorial an article of occasional diet 


S o 
b From TT'2%) (Arab. e* ct alt.” 


¢ Old editions of the text read dAima, instead of 
GAqa, a8 from 4 priv. and Ads, “hunger.” Se 
Chrysostom, aAiwa Borayy tis dot, Tax’ wAnporea Tie 
éoOiovra. 

d PID OY some transiate Fon he canch* 


See Lee's Comment. on Job, I. c. 


MALLOWS 


amongst tb@ poor, even as it is amongst ourselves 
at this day (Plin. 7. N. xxi. 15; Athen. iv. c. 15). 
Others have conjectured that some species of “ mal- 
low ’’ (malva) is intended, as Deodatius, and the 
A. V. Sprengel ( Hisé. Ret herd. 14) identifies the 
it Jew’s mallow’’ (Corchorus olitorius) with the 

and Lady Callcott (Script. Herb. p. 255) 
is of a similar opinion. “In Purchase’s Pilgrims,” 
observes this writer, “‘ there is a letter from Master 
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Beitar (in Bochart, /. c. above), who says that the 
plant which Dioscorides calls “halimus" is the 
same with that which the Syrians call maluch, 
Galen (vi. 22), Serapion in Bochart, and Prospes 
Alpinus (De Plant. Agypt. oxxviii. 45). 

The Hebrew name, like the Greek, has reference 
either to the locality where the plant grows —“ no- 
men Grecum a loco natali 4Alu, rapabadacaly,”’ 
says Sprengel —or to its saline taste. The Aire 


William Biddulph, who was travelling from Aleppo | plex halimus is a shrub from four to five feet high, 


to Jerusalem in 1600, in which he says, ‘ we saw 
many poor people gathering mallows and three- 
leaved yrasee, and asked them what they did with 
it, and they answered that it was all their food and 
they did eate it’ ’' (see aleo Harmer’s Odservatsons, 
iii. 166). There is no doubt that this same mallow 
is still eaten in Arabia and Palestine, the leaves 
and pods being used as a pot-herb. Dr. Shaw 
(Travels, i. 258, 8vo. 1808) mentions Mellow- 
Keahs, which he says is the same with the 
Corchorus, as being cultivated in the gardens of 
Barbary, and draws attention to the resemblance 
of this word with the malluach of Job, but he 
thinks ‘“ some other plant of a more saltish taste’ 





Atriplex halimus. 


is rather intended. The Atriplex halimus has un- 
doubtedly the best claim to represent the malluach, 
as Bochart ( Hieroz. ii. 223), and before him Drusius 
( Quest. Hebr. i. qu. 17) have proved. Celsius 
(Mterob. ii. 97), Hiller (Hterophyt. i. 457), Rosen- 
miiller (Schol. in Job xxx. 4, and Botany of the 
Bible, p. 115), and Dr. Kitto (Pictor. Bible on 
Job) adopt this opinion. The Greek word used by 
the LXX. is applied by Dioscorides (i. ¢. 120) to 
the Atriplex halimus, as Sprengel (Comment. in 
(. c.) bas shown. Dioscorides says of this plant, 
that ‘it is a shrub which is used for hedges, and 
tesembles the Rhamnus, being white and without 
shorns; its leaves are like those of the olive, but 
broader and smoother, they are cooked as vegetables ; 
the plant grows near the sea, and in hedges.’’ See 
also ihe juotation from the Arabian botanist, Aben- 


with many thick branches; the leaves are rathee 
sour to the taste; the flowers are purple and very 
small; it grows on the sea-coast in Greece, Arabia, 
Syria, etc., and belongs to the natural Order Chen- 
apottacee. Atriplex hortensis, or garden Orach, is 
often cooked and eaten as spinach, to which it i is 
by some persons preferred. W. H.° 


* «The best authorities,” says Tristram (Nat. 
Hist. of the Bible, p. 466), “are in favor of a 
species of Sea Puralane (Atriplex halimus), which 
grows abundantly on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, in salt marshes, and also on the shores of the 
Dead Sea still more luxuriantly. We found thick- 
ets of it of considerable extent on the west side of 
the sea, and it exclusively supplied us with fuel for 
many days. It grows there tothe height of ten 
feet — more than double ite size on the Mediterra- 
nean. It forms a dense mags of thin twigs without 
thorns, has very minute purple flowers close to the 
stem, and small, thick, sour-tasting leaves, which 
could be eaten, as is the Atriplex hortensis, or 
garden Orache, but it would be very miserable 


food.” Prof. Conant renders CT)" « salt-plant ” 
(Book of’ Job, in loc.). H. 


MAL/LUCH (315% [reler or counsellor): 
Madox: Maloch). 1. A Levite of the family of 
Merari, and ancestor of Ethan the singer (1 Chr. 
vi. ads 

2. (Madovyx; [Vat., with preceding word, Me- 
Newrauanous: 7 Melluch.) One of the sons of 
Beni, who put away his foreign wife at Ezra's com- 
mand (Ezr. x. 29). He was probably of the tribe 
of Judah and line of Pharez (see 1 Chr. ix. 4). In 
the parallel list of 1 Esdr. ix. 30, he is called Ma- 
MUCHUS. 

3. (Badovy; [Vat.] Alex. Madovy: Maloch.) 
One of the descendants of Harim in the time of 
ae who had married a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 32). 

4. (Madotx: Melluch.) A priest or family of 
priests who signed the covenant with Nehemiah 
(Neh. x. 4). 

5. One of the “ heads '’ of the people who signed 
the covenant on the same occasion (Neh. x. 27). 

6. [Vat. AAova.] One of the families of priests 
who returned with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 2); prob- 
ably the same as No. 4. It was represented in the 
time of Joiakim by Jonathan (ver. 14). The same 
as MELICU. 


MAMATAS [8 syl.] (Sapalas: Samec), ap- 
parently the same with SHEMAIAH in Ezr. viii. 16. 
{n the Geneva version of 1 Eadr. viii. 44, it is 
written Samaian. [See also MASMAN.] 


MAMMON (710%: Mayovas: Matt. vi. 
24, and Luke xvi. 9), a word which often occurs in 
the Chaldee Targums of Onkelos, and later writers, 
and in the Syriac Version, and which signifies 
‘riches.’ This meaning of the word is given 
by Tertullian, Adv. Afarc. iv. 33, and by Augustine 
and Jerome commenting on St. Matthew: Augus- 
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tine adds that it was in use as a Punic, and Jerome 
adds that it was a Syriac word. ‘There is no reason 
to suppose that any idol received divine honors in 
the east under this name. It is used in St. Mat- 
thew asa personifie: ation of riches. The derivation 
of the word is discussed by A. Pfeiffer, Hii p- 
474. W. T. B. 


MAMNITANAIMUS  (Mapurdvaiuos: 
[Vat. Mayravainos:] Afuthaneus),a name which 
appears in the lists of 1 Esdr. ix. 34, and occupies 
the place of “ Mattaniah, Mattenai,” in Ezr. x. 37, 
of which it is a corruption, as is still more evident 
from the form “ Mamnimatanaius,"’ in which it 
appears in the Geneva version. 


MAM’RE (S72 [perh. fatness, and then 


sir’ ength, manliness, Ges.]: MauBpt; Joseph. 
MauBpis: AMamre), an ancient Amorite,* who 
with his brothers Eshcol and Aner was in alliance 
with Abram (Gen. xiv. 13, 24), and under the 
shade of whose oak-grove the patriarch dwelt in the 
interval between his residence at Bethel and at 
Leer-sheba (xiii. 18, xviii. 1). The personality 
of this ancient chieftain, unmistakably though 
slightly brought out’ in the narrative just cited — 
a narrative regarded by Ewald and others as one 
of the most ancient, if not the most ancient, docu- 
ments in the Bible — is lost in the subsequent chap- 
ters. Mamre is there a mere local appellation — 
‘© Mamre which faces Machpelah " (xxiii. 17, 19, 
xxv. 9, xlix. 30, 1. 13). It does not appear beyond 
the book of Genesis. EsHcot survived to the date 
.of the conquest —survives possibly still — but 
Mamnre and Aner have vanished, at least their 
names have not yet been met with. If the field 
and cave of MACHPELAH were on the hill which 
forms the northeastern side of the Valley of Hebron 
—and we need not doubt that they were — then 
Mamre, as “facing ’’ them, must have been on the 
opposite slope, where the residence of the governor 
now stands. 

In the Vulgate of Jud. ii. 14 (A. V. ii. 24), 
‘storrens Matmbre’’ is found for the Abronas of 
the original text. G. 


MAMU’CHUS (Mapoixos: Maluchus), the 


same as MALLUCH 2 (1 Esdr. ix. 30). The LXX. 
was probably MaAAovyos at first, which would 
easily be corrupted into the present reading. 


MAN. Four Hebrew terms are rendered “ man " 
in the A. V. 1. ddém, O72. (A.) The name of 


@ The LXX., except in xiv. 24, give the name with 
the feminine article. They do the same in other 
cases; e.g. Baal. 

b In the Jewish traditions he appears as encourag- 
ing Abreham to undergo the pain of circumcision, from 
which his brothers would have dissuaded him — by a 
reference to the deliverance he had already experienced 
from far greater triala — the furnace of Nimrod and the 


sword of Chedorlaomer. (Beer, Leben Abrahams, 38.) 
-os 
¢ DIN. d oR. ‘ yom. 
sm.  ¢ MRT TD By. 
a rao. : T97. 
DID. 1 PNOTR. 


m WINS; fem. TIEN, pl OMEN, 


MAN 


the man created in the image of God. It appears 
to be derived from ddam,¢ “he or it was red oF 
ruddy," like Edom.¢ The epithet rendered by us 
‘red’? has a very wide signification in the Semitic 
languages, and must not be limited to the English 
sense. . Thus the Arabs speak, in both the literary 
and the vulgar language, of a “red” camel, using the 
term ahmar,¢ their common word for “ red,” jast 
as they speak of a “green "’ ass, meaning in the 
one case a shade of brown, and in the other a kind 
of dingy gray. When they apply the term “red ”’ 
to man, they always mean by it “fair.” The 
name Adam has been supposed by some to be de- 
rived from adamdh,f ‘earth,'’ or ‘ ground,” 
because Adam was formed of * dust of the ground "'9 
(Gen. ii. 7); but the earth or ground derived this 
appellation from its brownness, which the Hebrews 
would call “redness.'’ In Egypt, where the allu- 
via] earth of the Nile-valley is of a blackish-Lrown 
color, the name of the country, KEM, sicnifies 
‘black’ in the ancient Egyptian and in Coptic. 
{Ecyrr.}] Others have connected the name of 
Adam with demuth, 4 «likeness,"’ from damah, # 
‘se or it was or became like,”’ on account of the 
use of this word in both narratives of his creation: 

*¢ And God said, Let us make Adam in our image, 
after our iikeness ”k (Gen. i. 26). “In the day 
of God's creating Adam, in the likeness! of God 
made He him" (v. 1). It should be observed that 
the usual opinion that by “ image ’’ and “ likeness "’ 
moral qualities are denoted, is perfectly in accord- 
ance with Semitic phraseology: the contrary icea, 
arising from a misapprehension of anthropomor- 
phism, is utterly repugnant to it. This derivation 
seenis improbable, although perhaps more agreeable 
than that from ddan with the derivations of ante- 
diluvian names known to us. (B.) The name of 
Adam and his wife (v. 1, 2; comp. i. 27, in which 
case there is nothing to show that more than one 
pair is intended). (C.) A collective noun, inde- 
clinable, having neither construct state, plural, nor 
feminine form, used to designate any or all of the 
descendants of Adam. 


9. Ish, WN, apparently softened from a form 
unused in the singular by the Hebrews, énesh, ™ 
‘‘man,’’ “woman,” ‘men.” It corresponds to 
the Arabic ins,* ‘man,’ tnsan, ° softened form 
eesdn,p ‘¢a man,”’ “a woman,” and “man "' col- 
lectively like ts; and ‘perhaps to the ancient 
Egyptian as, “a noble.""@ The variant nosh 
(mentéoned in the note) occurs as the proper name 


endsh, WIS, which some take to be the primitive 
form. is 


n yw. o last.  ylungl. 
8 & 8 


q It has been derived from ab) ® he was sick,” 
80 as to mean weak, mortal; to w Gesenius objects 
that this verb comes from the theme t) (Ler. s v. 
THN). The opposite signification, strength and robust 
ness, has been suggested with a reference to the theme 
ON (Furst, Concord. 8. v. WN). It seems more 
reasonable to suppose, with Gesenius, that this is a 


primitive word (Lez. s. v. wd), Perhaps the des 
of being may lie at its foundation. 


MANAEN 


of w son of Seth and grandson of Adam (Gen. iv. 
95:1 Chr. i. 1). Inthe A. V. it is written Enos. 
It might be supposed that this was a case like 
that of Adam's name; but this cannot be admitted, 
since the variant /sh and the fem. form Ishshah 
are used before the birth of Enosh, as in the cases 
of the naming of Eve (Gen. ii. 23) and Cain (iv. 1). 
If it Le objected that we must not lay too much 
stress upon verbal criticism, we reply that, if so, no 
stress can be laid upon the name of Enosh, which 
might even be a translation, and that such forms 
as Methusael and Methuselah, which have the 
characteristics of a primitive state of Hebrew, 
oblige us to lay the greatest stress upon verbal 
criticism.? 

3. Geber, 23, “a man,” from gdbur, > “to 
be strong."’ generally with reference to his strength, 
corresponding to ctr and dyip. 

4. Méthin, DTV, ¢“ men," always masculine. 
The singular is to be traced in the antediluvian 
proper names Methusael and Methuselah.¢  Per- 
haps it may be derived from the root muth, “he 
died,” ¢ in which case its use would be very appro- 
priate in Is. xli. 14, “Tear not, thou worm Jacob, 
ye men of Israel.’/ If this conjecture be admit- 
ted, this word would correspond to Bpords and 
might be read ‘ mortal." 


MAN’AEN (Mavafy: Manahen) is men- 
tioned in Acts xiii. 1 as one of the teachers and 
prophets in the church at Antioch at the time of 
the appointment of Saul and Barnabas as mis- 
sionaries to the heathen. He is not known out of 


this passage. The name signifies consoler (3T7)™, 
2 K. xv. 17, &c.); and both that and his relation 
to Herod render it quite certain that he was a Jew. 
The Herod with whom he is said to have Leen 
Lrought up (evyrpodos) could not have been Herod 
Agrippa If. (Acts xxv. 13), for as he was only 
seventeen years old at the time of the death of his 
father, Herod Agrippa I. in A. p. 44 (Joseph. Ant. 
xix. 9, § 1), a comrade of that age would have been 
too young to be so prominent as a teacher at 
Antioch as Manaen was at the date of Paul's first 
missionary journey (Acts xiii. 3). The Herod in 
question must have been Herod Antipas, under 
whose jurisdiction the Saviour as a Galilean lived, 
and who beheaded John the Baptist. Since this 
Antipas was older than Archelaus, who succeeded 
Herod the Great soon after the birth of Christ, 
Manaen (his guytpopos) must have been somewhat 
advanced in years in A. D. 44, when he appears 
before ua in [.uke’s history — older certainly than 
forty-five or fifty, as stated in Lange's Bibedcerk 
(v. 182). The point of chief interest relating to 
him concerns the sense of guvrpodos, which the 
historian regarded as sufficiently remarkable to con- 
nect with hia name. We have a learned discussion 


@ The naming of Cain (}°j)) may suggest how 
Knosh came to bear a name signifying “man.” “I 


have obtained a man (ts YI) from the Lorp "’ 
(Gen. iv. 1). 


6 “23. 

¢ Defective Dp, from an unused singular, a= 
ae FY. 

a SyurFarig ana TDWI, where the word 
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of this question in Walch’s Dissertationes in Acta 
Apostolorum (de Menachemo, ii. 195-252). For 
the value of this treatise see Tholuck’s Glaus 
wirdiykeit, p. 167. 

The two following are the principal views that 
have been advanced, and have still their advocates 
One is that muyrpopos means comrade. associate, 
or, more strictly, one brought up, educated with 
another. This is the more frequent sense of the 
word, and Calvin, Grotius, Schott, Baumgarten, 
and others, adopt it here. It was very common in 
ancient times for persons of rank to associate other 
children with their own, for the purpose of sharing 
their amusements (hence oupralxropes in Xenoph. 
Cyroped, i. 3, § 14) and their studies, and thus 
exciting them to greater activity and emulation. 
Josephus, Plutarch, Polybius, and others speak of 
this custom. Walch shows it to have existed 
among the Medes, Persians, Egyptians, Greeks. and 
Komans. Herod might have adopted it from the 
Romans, whom he was so much inclined to imitate 
(see Kaphel’s Annotationes, ii. 80, and Wetstein, 
Nov. Test. ii. 532). 

The other view is that cuyrpodos denotea foster- 
brother, brought up at the same breast (dyuoydAa- 
Kros, cullictaneus), and, as so tuken, Manaen‘s 
mother, or the woman who reared him, would have 
been also Herod's nurse. So Kuinvel, Olshausen, 
De Wette, Alford, und others. Walch's conclusion 
(not correctly represented by some recent writers), 
combines in a measure these two explanations. He 
thinks that Manaen was educated in Herod's family 
along with Antipas and some of his other children, 
and at the same time that he stood in the stricter 
relation to Antipas which guyrpopos denvtes as 
collactanens. He calls attention to the statement 
of Josephus (Ant. xvii. 1, § 3) that. the brothers 
Antipas and Archelaus were educated in a private 
way at kome (ApyéAaos 5 wal ’Avtiwas én) 
Péuns wapd tim idié7n rpopds elxov), and 
though not supposing that Manaen accompanied 
them thither he thinks we may infer that Manaen 
enjoyed at home the same course of discipline 
and instruction (cvvrpopos in that sense) as the 
two brothers, who are not likely to have been sep- 
arated in their earlier, any more than in their later 
education. Yet as Manaen is catled the oUvTpopos 
of Herod only, Walch suggests that there may have 
been the additional tie in their case which resulted 
from their having had a common nurse. 

It is a sinyular circumstance, to say the least, 
that Josephus (int. xv. 10, § 5) mentions a certain 
Manaem (Mavdnyos), who was in high repute among 
the Essenes for wisdom and sanctity, and who fore- 
told to Herod the Great, in early life, that he was 
destined to attain royal honors. After the fulfill- 
ment of the prediction the king treated the prophet 
with special favor, and honored the entire sect on 
his account (wdyras an’ éxelvou rovs "Econvous 


is not, as Gesenius would make it, changed by the 


construct state, but has a case-ending ‘1, to be com- 
pared to the Arabic case-cnding of the nominative, un, 
U, Gy: 

e¢ The onjecture of Gesenius (Lex. s. y.), that the 
middle rauical of FYVS is softened from r is not 


borne out by the Egyptian form, which is MET, “a 
dead one.” 


£ MND SIND; daryoerds "IopagA. For the 


word " worm ” compare Job xxv. 6; Ps. xxii. 6. 
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riuw@y Bseréde:). There was a class of the Essenes if not identical with Geba. [Menucnan, Amer 


who had families (Walch, 237 f. ), though others 
had not; and it has been conjectured with some 
plausibility that, as one of the results of Herod’s 
friendship for the lucky soothsayer, he may have 
adopted one of his sons (who took the father's 
name), so far as to receive him into his family, and 
make him the companion of his children (see 
Walch, p. 234, &e.). Lightfoot surmises, as one 
of the possibilities, that the Manaem of Josephus 
may be the one mentioned in the Acts (suspicioncm 
vel lerem ciert potest hunc nostrum esse eundem); 
but he deems it more probable (if it be certain that 
the Essenes had wives) that a son or some kinsman 
of the soothsayer may have been the prophet at 
Antioch. (See Hore Hebr. ii. 726 f.) The inevit- 
able disparity in age which must have existed be- 
tween the Essene of Josephus and Antipas, the son 
of Herod the Great, to say nothing of other dif- 
ficulties, puts the former of their suppositions out 
of the question. 

The precise interest which led Luke to recall the 
Herodian connection is not certain. Meyer's sug- 
gestion, that it may have been the contrast between 
the early relationship and Manaen's later Christian 
position (though he makes it of the first only), 
applies to one sense of giyrpopos as well as the 
other. A far-fetched motive need not be sought. 
Even such a casual relation to the great Jewish 
family of the age (whether it was that of a foster- 
brother or a companion of princes) was peculiar 
and interesting, and would be mentioned without 
any special ohject merely as a part of the individual's 
history. Walch’s citations show that gdyrpogos, 
as used of such intimacies (cuytpopia:), was a title 
greatly esteemed among the ancients; that it was 
often borne through life as a sort of proper name: 
and was recounted among the honors of the epitaph 
after death. It is found repeatedly on ancieut 
monuments. 

It may be added that Manaen, as a resident in 
Palestine (he may have been one of Herod's 
courtiers till his banishment to Gaul), could bardly 
fail to have had some personal knowledge of the 
Saviour's ministry. He must have spent his youth 
at Jerusalem or in that neighborhood; and among 
his recollections of that period, connected as he 
was with Herod's family, may have been the tragic 
scene of the massacre at Bethlehem. H. B. H. 

MAN’AHATH (72D [rest2]: [Vat.] 
Mayxavade:; [Rom. -6/; Alex. Mavaya0i:] Mana- 
hath), @ place nained in 1 Chr. viii. 6 only, in con- 
nection with the genealogies of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin. The passage is very obscure, and is not 
made less so by the translation of the A. V.; but 
the meaning probably is that the family of Ehud, 
the heads of the town of Geba, migrated thence, 
under the guidance of Naaman, Ahiah, and Gera, 
and settled at Manachath. Of the situation of 
Manachath we know little or nothing. It is tempt- 
ing to believe it identical with the Menuchah men- 
tioned, according to many interpreters, in Judg. 
xx. 43° (in the A. V. translated “with ease ’'). 
This has in ita favor the close proximity in which 
the place, if a place, evidently stood to Gibeah, 
which was one of the chief towns of Benjamin, even 





a@® The Hebrew form of this name is the same as 
that of the personal name which follows, except the 
engthened penult from its being in pause. H. 

& The Vat. LXX. has avo Nova, 


ed.] Manachath is usually identified with a place 
of similar name in Judah, but, considering how 
hostile the relations of Judah and Benjamin were 
at the earlier period of the history, this identifica 
tion is difficult to receive. The Chaldee Targum 
adds, “in the land of the house of Esau,"’ ¢. ¢. in 
Edom. The Syriac and Arabic versions connect 
the name with that immediately following, and 
read “to the plain or pasture of Naaman.’ Hat 
these explanations are no less obscure than that 
which they seek to explain. [MANAHETHITES. ] 


MAN’AHATH (F2%) [rest]: in Gen. 
xxxvi. 23, Mavaydé@: Alex. Maypvayad: Manahat: 
1 Chr. i. 40, Mayavdé; (Vat. Mayavan:] Alex. 
Mavaxaé: Manahath), one of the sons of Shobal, 
and descendant of Seir the Horite. 


MANA‘HETHITES, THE (MAMET, 


i.e. the Menuchoth, and “I\T12'3'7, the Manachti: 
[in 52, Rom. Alex. "Aupavl6, Vat. Mavyar:} in 54, 
[Vat.] rns MaAade: [Kom. -6f]; Alex. rns Mavaé: 
Vulg. translating, dimidium requietionum). « Half 
the Manahethites"’ are named in the genealocies 
of Judah us descended from Shobal, the father of 
Kirjath-jearim (1 Chr. ii. 52 [A. V. marg. “ Menv- 
chites'’]), and half from Salma, the founder of 
Bethlehem (ver. 54). It seems to be generally 
accepted that the same place is referred to in each 
passage, though why the vowels should he so dif. 
ferent — as it will be seen above thev are — is not 
apparent. Nor bas the writer succeeded in dis- 
covering why the translators of the A. V. rendered 
the two differing Hebrew words by the same Eng- 
lish one.¢ 

Of the situation or nature of the place or places 
we have as yet no knowledge. The town Mana- 
HATH naturally suggests itself, but it seems inipos- 
sible to identify a Benjamite town with a place 
occurring in the genealogies of Judah, and appa- 
rently in close connection with Bethlehem and with 
the house of Joab, the great opponent and murderer 
of Abner the Benjamite. It is more probably iden- 


tical with Manocho (Mavyoxye = FTI), one of 
the eleven cities which in the LXX. text are in- 
serted between verses 59 and 60 of Josh. xv., Beth- 
lehem being another of the eleven. The writer of 
the Targum, playing on the word as if it were 
Minchah, “an offering,” renders the passage in 1 
Chr. ii. 52, “the disciples and priests who looked 
to the division of the offerings."’ His interpreta- 
tion of ver. 54 is too long to quote here. See the 
editions of Wilkins and Beck, with the learned 
notes of the latter. G. 


MANASSE’AS (Mavaccias; [Vat. Ald.] 
Alex. Mayacctas: Manasses) = MANASSEH 3, of 
the sons of Pahath Moab (1 Esdr. ix. 31; comp. 
Ezr. x. 30). 


MAN AS’SEH (TTIW, i. e. M'passheh [see 
below]: Mavacay;: Manasses), the eldest son of 
Joseph by his wife Asenath the Egyptian (Gen. sli. 
51, xlvi. 20). The birth of the child was the first 
thing which had occurred since Joseph's banish- 


¢ They sometimes follow Junius and Tremellius; 

but in this passage those translators have exactly 

reversed the A. Y., and in both cases use the form 
i Menuchot 
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ment from Canaan to alleviate his sorrows and fill 
the void left by the father and the brother he so 
longed to behold, and it was natural that he should 
commemorate his acquisition in the name MANAs- 
SEH, “ Forgetting ’’— ‘For God hath-made-me- 
forget (nasshans) all my toil and all my father’s 
house.’’ Both be and Ephraim were born before 
the commencement of the famine. 

Whether the elder of the two sons was inferior 
in forin or promise to the younger, or whether there 
was any external reason to justify the preference 
of Jacob, we are not told. It is only certain that 
when the youths were brought before their aged 
grandfather to receive his blessing and his name, 
and be adopted as foreigners@ into his family, 
Manasseh was degraded, in spite of the efforts of 
Joseph, into the second place. [ErnRatn, vol. i. 
p. 752 a.] It is the first indication of the inferior 
rank in the nation which the tribe descended from 
him afterwards held, in relation to that of his more 
fortunate brother. But though, like his grand- 
uncle Esau, Manasseh had lost his birthright in 
favor of his younger brother, he received, as Esau 
had, a blessing only inferior to the birthright itself. 
Like his brother he was to increase with the fer- 
tility of the fish® which swarmed in the great 
Egyptian stream, to “ become a people and also to 
be great '’ — the “ thousands of Manasseh,’’ no leas 
than those of Ephraim, indeed more, were to be- 
come a proverb ¢ in the nation, his name, no less 
than that of Ephraim, was to be the symbol and the 
expreasion of the richest blessings for his kindred.¢ 

At the time of this interview Manasseh seeins to 
have been about 22 years of age. Whether he 
married in Evypt we are not told. At any rate the 
names of no wives or lawful children are extant in 
the lists. As if tocarry out most literally the terms 
of the blessing of Jacob, the mother of MACHIR, 
his eldest, indeed apparently his only son — who 
was really the foundation of the ‘ thousands of 
Manasseh ”’ — was no regular wife, but a Syrian or 
Aramite concubine (1 Chr. vii. 14), possibly a pris- 
gner in some predatory expedition into Palestine, 
like that in which the sons of Ephraim lost their 
lives (1 Chr. vii. 21). It is recorded that the chil- 
dren of Machir were embraced ¢ by Joseph before 
his death, but of the personal history of the patri- 
arch Manasseh himself no trait whatever is given 
in the Bible, either in the Pentateuch or in the 
curious records preserved in 1 Chronicles. The an- 
cient Jewish traditions are, however, less reticent. 
According to them Manasseh was the steward of 
Joseph's house, and the interpreter who intervened 


@ This seems to follow from the expressions of xi viii. 
6 and 9: * Thy two sons who were born unto thee in 
the land of Ezy pt’? — © My sons whom God hath given 
me in this place.’ and from the solemn invocation 
over them of Jacob‘s “name,” and the ‘ names” of 
Abraham and Isuac (ver. 16). combined with the fact 
of Joseph having married an Egyptian, a person of 
different race from his own. The Jewish commentators 
overcome the difficulty of Joseph's marrying an entire 
foreiguer, by a tradition that Asenath was the daughter 
of Dinah and Shechem. See Targum Pseudyjon. on 
Gen. xii. 45. 


b “ And like fish become a multitude.’ Such is 


the literal rendering of the words =a be, bb] Ww) (Gen. 
xiviii. 16), which in the text of the A. V. are © grow 
Into a multitude.”” The sense is preserved in the 
margin. The expression {is no doubt derived from 
that which is to this day one of the most characteristic 
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between Joseph and his brethren at their interview; 
and the extraordinary strength which he displayed 
in the struggle with and binding of Simeon, fir& 
caused Judah to suspect that the apparent Egyp- 
tians were really his own flesh and blood (sce ‘Tare 
gums Jerusalem and Pseudojon. on Gen. xlii. 23, 
xliii. 15; also the quotations in Weil's Budl. Legends, 
p- 88 note). 

The position of the tribe of Manasseh during the 
march to Canaan was with Ephraim and Benjamin 
on the west side of the sacred Tent. The standard 
of the three sons of Rachel was the figure of a boy 
with the inscription, The cloud of Jehovah rested 
on them until they went forth out of the camp” 
(Targ. Pseudojon. on Num. ii. 18). The Chief of 
the tribe at the time of the census at Sinai was 
Gamaliel ben-Pedahzur, and its numbers were then 
32,200 (Num. i. 10, 35, ii. 20, 21, vii. 54-59). 
The numbers of Ephraim were at the same date 
40,500. Forty years later, on the banks of Jordan, 
these proportions were reversed. Manasseh had then 
increased to 52,700, while Ephraim had diminished 
to 32,500 (Num. xxvi. 34, 37). On this occasion 
it is remarkable that Manasseh resumes his position 
in the catalogue as the eldest son of Joseph. Pos- 
sibly this is due tu the prowess which the tribe had 
shown in the conquest of Gilead, for Manasseh was 
certainly at this time the most distinguished of 
all the tribes. Of the three who had elected to re- 
main on that side of the Jordan, Reuben and Gad 
had chosen their lot because the country was suit- 
able to their pastoral possessions and tendencies. 
But Machir, Jair, and Nobah, the sons of Manas- 
seh, were no shepherds. They were pure warriors, 
who had taken the most prominent part in the con- 
quest of those provinces which up to that time had 
been conquered, and whose deeds are constantly 
referred to (Num. xxxii. 39; Deut. iii. 18, 14, 15) 
with credit and renown. “ Jair the son of Manas- 
seh took all the tract of Argob. . . sixty great 
cities’? (Deut. iii. 14; 4). ‘Nobah took Kenath 
and the daughter-towns thereof, and called it after 
his own name” (Num. xxxii. 42), ‘ Because 
Machir was a man of war, therefore he had Gilead 
and Bashan’ (Josh. xvii. 1). ‘The district which 
these ancient warriors conquered was among the 
most difficult, if not the most difficult, in the whole 
country. It embraced the hills of Gilead with 
their inaccessible heights and impassable ravines, 
and the almost impregnable tract of Argob, which 
derives its modern name of Leyak from the secure 
‘asylum ”’ it affords to those who take refuge within 
its natural fortifications. Had they nut remained 


things in Egypt. Certainly, next to the vast stream 
itself, nothing could strike a native of Southern Pales- 
tine more, on his first visit to the banks of the Nile, 
than the abundance of its fish. 


¢ The word “ thousand ” (FN), in the sense of 
family,” seems to be more frequently applied to 
Manaaseh than to any of the other tribes. See Deut. 
xxxiii. 17, and compare Judg. vi. 15, where “ family ” 
should be “ thousand’? — “my thousand is the poor 
one in Manaasch ;’ and 1 Chr. xii. 20. 


d The Targum Pseudojon. on xiviil. 20 seems to 
intimate that the words of that verse were used as 
part of the formula at the rite of circumcision. They 
do not, however, appear in any of the accounts of that 
ceremony, as given by Buxtorf and others, that the 
writer has been able to discover. 

e The Targum characteristically says circumcised. 
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in these wild and inaccessible districts, but had 
gone forward and taken their lot with the rest, 
who shall say what changes might not have oc- 
curred in the history of the nation, through the 
presence of such energetic and warlike spirits? 
The few personages of eminence whom we can with 
certainty identify as Manassites, such as Gideon 
and Jephthah — for Elijah and others may with 
equal probability have belonged to the neighboring 
tribe of Grad — were among the most remarkable 
characters that Israel produced. Gideon was in 
fact “the greatest of the judges, and his children 
all but established hereditary monarchy in their 
own line’? (Stanley, S. ¢ P. p. 230). But with 
the one exception of Gideon the warlike tendencies 
of Manasseh seem to have been confined to the east 
of the Jordan. There they throve exceedingly, 
pushing their way northward over the rich plains 
of Jaulan and Jedir — the Gaulanitis and Iturma 
of the Roman period — to the foot of Mount Her- 
mon (1 Chr. v. 23). At the time of the corona- 
tion of David at Hebron, while the western Manas- 
seh sent 18,000, and Ephraim itself 20,800, the 
eastern Manasseh, with Gad and Reuben, mustered 
to the number of 120,000, thoroughly armed — a 
remarkable demonstration of strength, still more 
remarkable when we remember the fact that Saul’s 
house, with the great Abner at its head, was then 
residing at Muhanaim on the border of Manasseh 
and Gad. But, though thus outwardly prosperous, 
a similar fate awaited them in the end to that which 
befell Gad and Reuben; they gradually assimilated 
themselves to the old inhabitants of the country — 
they “ transgressed against the God of their fathers, 
and went a-whoring after the gods of the people of 
the land whom God destroyed before them ’’ (2. 
25). They relinquished too the settled mode of life 
and the defined limits which befitted the members 
of a federal nation, and gradually became Bedouins 
of the wilderness, spreading themselves over the 
vast deserts which lay between the allotted posses- 
sions of their tribe and the Euphrates, and which 
had from time immemorial been the hunting- 
grounds and pastures of the wild Hagarites of 
Jetur, Nephish, and Nodab (1 Chr. v. 19, 22). On 
them first descended the punishment which was 
ordained to be the inevitable consequence of such 
misdoing. ‘They, first of all Israel, were carried 
away by Pul and Tiglath-Pileser, and settled in the 
Assyrian territories (16. 26). The connection, 
however, between east and west had been kept up 
to a certain degree. In Beth-shean, the most east- 
erly city of the cis-Jordanic Manasseh, the two 
portions all but joined. David had judges or offi- 
cers there for all matters sacred and secular (1 Chr. 
xxvi. 32); and Solomon's commissariat officer, Ben- 
Geber, ruled over the towns of Jair and the whole 
district of Argob (1 K. iv. 13), and transmitted 
their productions, doubtless not without their peo- 
ple, to the court of Jerusalem. 

The genealogies of the tribe are preserved in 


@ If this is correct. it may probably furnish the clew 
to the real meaning of the difficult allusion to Gilead 
in Judg, vii. 8. (See p. 9200.) 

b * Bethsan in Manasseh ? (Hap-Parchi, in Asher’s 
B. of T. 401). 

c¢ The name of ASHER, as attached to a town, inde- 
pendent of the tribe, was overlooked by the writer at 


the proper time (t's: AnAavdd: Alex. Aonp: 
Aser.) It is mentioned in Josh. xvii. 7 only as the 
starting-point — evidently at its eastern end — of the 
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Num. xxvi. 28-34; Josh. xvii. 1, &c.; and 1 Chr. 
vii. 14-19. But it seems impossible to unravel 
these so as to ascertain for instance which of the 
families remained east of Jordan, and which ad- 
vanced to the west. From the fuct that Abi-ezer 
(the family of Gideon), Hepher (possibly Ophrah, 
the native place of the same hero), and Shechem 
(the well-known city of the Bene-Joseph) all occur 
among the names of the sons of Gilead the son of 
Machir, it seems probable that Gilead, whose name 
is so intimately connected with the eastern, was 
also the immediate progenitor of the western half 
of the tribe. 

Nor is it less difficult to fix the exact position of 
the territory allotted to the western half. In Josh. 
xvii. 14-18, a passage usually regarded by critics 
as an exceedingly ancient document, we find the 
two tribes of Joseph complaining that only one 
portion had been allotted to them, namely, Mount 
Fpbraim (ver. 15), and that they could not ex- 
tend into the plains of Jordan or Esdraelon, because 
those districts were still in the possexsion of the 
Canaanites, and scoured by their chariots. In reply 
Joshua advises them to go up into the forest (ver. 
15, A. V. “ wood "') —into the mountain which is 
a forest (ver. 18). This mountain clothed with 
forest can surely be nothing but CARMEL, the 
‘‘mountain ’* closely adjoining the portion of 
Ephraim, whose richness of wood was so proverbial 
And it is in accordance with this view that the 
majority of the towns of Manasseh — which as the 
weaker portion of the tribe would nuturally be 
pushed to seek its fortunes outside the limits origi- 
nally bestowed — were actually on the slopes either 
of Carmel itself or of the contiguous ranges. Thus 
TAANACH and MEGIDpO were on the nortbern 
spurs of Carmel; [RLEAM appears to have been on 
the eastern continuation of the range, somewhere 
near the present Jenin. EEX-DOK was on the slopes 
of the so-called “Little Hermon.’ The two re- 
maining towns mentioned as belonging to Manas- 
seh formed the extreme eastern and western limits 
of the tribe; the one, BETH-SHEAN® (Josh xvii. 
11), was in the hollow of the Ghér, or Jordan- 
Valley; the other, Dor (idtd.), was on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, sheltered behind the range of 
Carmel, and immediately opposite the bluff or 
shoulder which forms its highest point. The whole 
of these cities are specially mentioned as standing 
in the allotments of other tribes, though inhabited 
by Manasseh; and this, with the absence of any 
attempt to define a limit to the possessions of the 
tribe on the north, looks as if no boundary-line had 
existed on that side, but as if the territory faded off 
gradually into those of the two contiguous tribes 
from whom it had borrowed its fairest cities. On 
the south side the boundary between Manasseh and 
Ephraim is more definitely described, and may be 
generally traced with tolerable certainty. It be- 
gan on the east in the territory of Issachar (xvii. 
10) at a place called ASHER,¢ (ver. 7) now Yasir, 





boundary line separating Epbraim and Manasseh. It 
cannot have been at any great distance from Shechem, 
because the next point in the boundary is “the Mich- 
methath facing Shechem.” By Eusebius and Jerome, 
in the Onomasticon (sub voce “ Aser’*), it is mentioned, 
evidently from actual knowledge, as still retaining its 
name, and lying on the bigh road from Neapolis (Nad- 
lus), that is Shechem, to Scythopolis (Betsan), the 
ancient Beth-shean, fifteen Roman miles from the 
former. In the Jtinerarium Hieros. (687) it occu a 
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12 miles N. E. of Nublus. Thence it ran to Mich- 
methah, described as facing Shechem (Nablus), 
though now unknown; then went to the right, i. e. 
apparently @ northward, to the spring of ‘lappuah, 
also unknown; there it fell in with the watercourses 
of the torrent Kanah — probably the Nahr Falak 
— along which it ran to the Mediterranean. 

From the indications of the history it would ap- 
pear that Manasseh took very little part in public 
attuirs. They either left all that to Ephraim, or 
were so far removed from the centre of the nation 
as to have little interest in what was taking place. 
That they attended David's coronation at Hebron 
has already been mentioned. When his rule was 
established over all Israel, each half had its distinct 
ruler — the western, Joel ben-Pedaiah, the eastern, 
Iddo ben-Zechariah (1 Chr. xxvii. 20,21). From 
this time the eastern Manasseh fades entirely from 
our view, and the western is hardly kept before us 
by an occasional mention. Such scattered notices 
as we do find have almost all reference to the part 
taken by members of the tribe in the reforms of the 
good kings of Judah —the Jehovah-revival under 
Asa (2 Chr. xv. 9)—the Passover of Hezekiah 
(xxx. 1, 10, 11, 18), and the subsequent enthusiasm 
against idolatry (xxxi. 1),—the iconoclasms of 
Josiah (xxxiv. 6), and his restoration of the build- 
ings of the Temple (ver. 9). It is gratifying to 
reflect that these notices, faint and scattered as 
they are, are all colored with good, and exhibit 
none of the repulsive traits of that most repulsive 
heathenisin into which other tribes of Israel fell. 
It may have been at some such time of revival, 
whether brought about by the invitation of Judah, 
or, asthe title in the LXX. would imply, by the 
dread of invasion, that Ps. Ixxx. was composed. 
But on the other hand, the mention of Benjamin 
as in alliance with Ephraim and Manasseh, points 
to an earlier date than the disruption of the two 
kingdoms. Whatever its date may prove to be, 
there can be little doubt that the author of the 
psalm was a member of the house of Joseph. 

A positive connection between Manasseh and 
Benjamin is implied in the genealogies of 1 Chr. 
vii., where Machir is said to have married into the 
family of Huppim and Shuppim, chief houses in 
the latter trie (ver. 15). No record of any such 
relation appears to have been yet discovered in the 
historical books, nor is it directly alluded to except 
in the genealory just quoted. But we know that a 
connection existed between the tribe of Benjamin 
and the town of Jabesh-Gilead, inasmuch as from 
that town were procured wives for four hundred 
out of the six hundred Benjamites who survived 
the slauchter of Gibeah (Judy. xxi. 12); and if 
Jabesh-Gilead was a town of Manasseh — as is very 
probable, though the fact is certainly nowhere stated 
— it does appear very possible that this was the 


between “ civitas Sciopoli ’’ (1. e. Scythopolis) and * civ. 
Neapolis’’ as ‘t Aser, ubi fuit villa Job.’ Where it 
lay then, it lies still. Exactly in this position M. Van 
de Velde (Syr. and Pal. ii. 335) has discovered a village 
called Yasir, lying in the centre of a plain or basin, 
surrounded on the north and west by mountains, but 
on the east sloping away into a Wady called the Salt 
Valley, which forms a near and direct descent to the 


Jordan Valley. The road from Nablus to Beisan paases : 


by the village. Porter (Hidbk. 343) gives the name 
as Tevasir. 

It does not seem to have been important enough to 
allow us to suppose thrt its inhabitants are the AsH- 


oaires, or Asherites of 2 Sam. il. 9. 
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relationship referred to in the yenealovies. Accord- 
ing to the statement of the narrrative two-thirds 
of the tribe of Benjamin must have been directly 
descended from Manaxseh. Possibly we have here 
an explanation of the apparent connection between 
King Saul and the people of Jabesh. No appeal 
could have been more forcible to an oriental chief- 
tain than that of his blood-relations when threat- 
ened with extermination (1 Sam. xi. 4, 5), while no 
duty was more natural than that which they in 
their turn performed to hia remains (1 Sam. xxxi. 
11). G. 


MANAS’SEH (TwI"D [see above]: Mavac~ 
ojs: -Yanasses), the thirteenth king of Judah. 
The reign of this monarch is longer than that of 
any other of the house of David. ‘There is none 

fe which we know so little. In part, it may be, 

this was the direct result of the character and 
; policy of the man. In part, doubtless, it is to be 
traced to the abhorrence with which the following 
| generation looked back upon it as the period of 
lowest degradation to which their country had ever 
fallen. Chroniclers and prophets pass it over, gath- 
ering from its horrors and disasters the great, broad 
lessons in which they saw the foot-prints of a 
riyhteous retribution, the tokens of a Divine com- 
passion, and then they avert their eyes and will see 
and say no more. ‘This is in itself significant. It 
gives a meaning and a value to every fact which 
has escaped the sentence of oblivion. ‘The very 
reticence of the historians of the O. T. shows how 
free they were from the rhetorical exagverations 
and inaccuracies of a later age. ‘he struggle of 
opposing worships must have been as fierce under 
Manasseh as it was under Antiochus, or Decius, or 
Diocletian, or Mary. Men must have suffered and 
died in that strugyle, of whom the world was not 
worthy, and yet no contrast can be greater than 
that between the short notices in Kings and Chron- 
icles, and the martyrologies which belong to those 
other periods of persecution. 

The birth of Manasseh is fixed twelve years 
before the death of Hezekiah, B. c. 710 (2 K. xxi. 
1). We must, therefore, infer either that there had 
been no heir to the throne up to that comparatively 
late period in his reign, or that any that had been 

| born had died, or that, as sometimes happened in 
‘the succession of Jewish and other eastern kings, 
Ithe elder son was passed over for the younger. 
| There are reasons which make the former the more 
‘probable alternative. The exceeding bitterness of 
Hezekiah's sorrow at the threatened approach of 
death (2 K. xx. 2, 3; 2 Chr. xxxii. 24; Is. xxxviii. 
1-3) is more natural if we think of him as sink- 
ing under the thought that he was dying childless, 
leaving no heir to bis work and to his kingdom. 
When, a little later, Isaiah warns him of the cap- 
Van de Velde suggests that this may have been the 
spot on which the Midianites oncamped when surprised 
by Gideon; but that was surely further to the north, 
nearer the spring of Charod and the plain of Esdra- 
elon. 


@ The right (q'°17) is generally taken to sig- 
nify the South; and so Keil understands it in the 
place: but {it seems more consonant with common 
sense, and also with the probable course of the bound. 
ary — which could hardly have goue south of Shechem 
— to take it asthe right of the person tracing this 
line from East to West, t. ¢. North. 
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tivity and shame which will fall on his children, he 
speaks of those children as yet future (2 K. xx. 18). 
This circumstance will explain gne or two facts 
in the contemporary history. Hezekiah, it would 
seein, recovering from his sickness, anxious to avoid 
the danger that had threatened him of leaving his 
kingdoin without an heir, marries, at or about this 
time, Hephzibah (2 K. xxi. 1), the daughter of one 
of the citizens or princes of Jerusalem (Joseph. Ant. 
x. 8, § 1). The prophets, we may well imagine, 
would welcome the prospect of a successor named 
by a king who had been so true and faithful. 
Isaiah (in a passage clearly belonging to a later 
date than the early portions of the book, and appar- 
ently suggested by some conspicuous marriage), with 
his characteristic fondness for tracing auguries in 
names, finds in that of the new queen a prophecy 
of the ultimate restoration of Israel and the glories 
of Jerusalem (Is. lxii. 4,5; comp. Blunt, Scriptural 
Coincid. Part iii. 5). The city also should be a 
Hephzibah, a delightsome one. As the bridegroom 
rejoiceth over the bride, so would Jehovah rejoice 
over his people.¢ The child that is born from 
this union is called Manasseh. This name too is 
stranyvely significant. It appears nowhere else in 
the history of the kingdom of Judah. The only 
associations connected with it were, that it belonged 
to the tribe which was all but the most powerful 
of the hostile kingdom of Israel. How are we to 
account for so singular and unlikely a choice? The 
answer is, that the name embodied what had been 
for years the-cherished object of Hezekiah’s policy 
and hope. To take advantage of the overthrow of 
the rival kingdom by Shalianeser, and the anarchy 
in which its provinces had been left, to gather 
round him the remnant of the population, to bring 
them back to the worship and faith of their fathers, 
this had been the second step in his great national 
reformation (2 Chr. xxx. 6). It was at least par- 
tially successful.. “Divers of Asher, Afanasseh, and 
Zebulun, humbled themselves and came to Jeru- 
salem.” They were there at the great passover. 
The work of destroying idols went on in Ephraim 
and .Vanasseh as well as in Judah (2 Chr. xxxi. 1). 
What could be a more acceptable pledge of his 
desire to receive the fugitives as on the same foot- 
ing with his own subjects than that he should give 
to the heir to his throne the name in which one of 
their tribes exulted? What could better show the 
desire to let all past discords and offenses be for- 
gotten than the name which was itself an amnesty ? 
(Gesenius. ) 

The last twelve years of Hezekiah’s reign were 
not, however, it will be remembered, those which 
were likely to influence for good the character of 
his successor. His policy had succeeded. He had 
thrown off the yoke of the king of Assyria, which 
Ahaz had accepted, had defied his armies, had been 
delivered from extremest danger, and bad made 
himself the head of an independent kingdom, re- 
ceiving tribute from neighboring princes instead 
of paying it to the great king, the king of Assyria. 
But he goes a step further. Not content with 
independence, he enters on a policy of aggression. 
He contracts an alliance with the rebellious viceroy 
of Babylon against their common enemy (2 K. xx. 
12; Is. xxxix.). He displays the treasures of his 
kingdom to the ambassadors, in the belief that that 


a The bearing of this passage on the controversy as 
to the authorship and date of the later chapters of 
Isaian is, at least, worth considering. 
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will show them how powerful an aly he can prov 
himself. Isaiah protested against this step, but the 
ambition of being a great potentate continued, and 
it was to the results of this ambition that the boy 
Manasseh succeeded at the age of twelve. His ac- 
cession appears to have been the signal for an entire 
change, if not in the foreign policy, at any rate in 
the religious administration of the kingdom. At 
so early an age he can scarcely have been the 
spontaneous author of so great an alteration, and 
we may infer accordingly that it was the work of 
the idolatrous, or Ahaz party, which had been 
repressed during the reign of Hezekiah, but had 
all along, like the Romish clergy under Edward VI. 
in England, looked on the reform with a sullen 
acquiescence, and thwarted it when they dared. 
The change which the king's measures brouzht 
about was after all superficial. The idolatry which 
was publicly discountenanced, was practiced pri- 
vately (Is. i. 29, ii. 20, lxv. 3). The priests and 
the prophets, in spite of their outward orthodory, 
were too often little better than licentious drunk- 
ards (Is. xxviii. 7). The nobles of Judah kept the 
new moons and Sabbaths much in the same wav as 
those of France kept their Lents, when Louis XIV. 
had made devotion a court ceremonial (Is. i. 13, 
14). There are signs that even among the king's 
highest officers of state there was one, Shebna the 
scribe (Is. xxxvii. 2), the treasurer (Is. xxii. 15) 
‘Sover the house,’ whose policy was simply that 
of a selfish ambition, himself possibly a foreigner 
(comp. Blunt's Script. Cone. iii. 4), and whom 
Isaiah saw through and distrusted. It was, more- 
over, the traditional policy of “the princes of 
Judah"? (comp. one remarkable instance in the 
reign of Joash, 2 Chr. xxiv. 17) to favor foreign 
alliances and the toleration of foreign worship, 
as it was that of the true priests and prophets 
to protest against it. It would seem, accord- 
ingly, as if they urged upon the young king 
that scheme of a close alliance with Babylon which 
Isaiah had condemned, and as the natural conse- 
quence of this, the adoption, as far as possible, of 
its worship, and that of other nations whom it was 
desirable to conciliate. The morbid desire for 
widening the range of their knowledge and pene- 
trating into the mysteries of other systems of belief, 
may possibly have contributed now, as it had done 
in the days of Solomon, to increase the evil (Jer. ii. 
10-25; Ewald, Gesch. Jsr. iii. 666). The result 
was a debasement which had not been equaled even 
in the reign of Ahaz, uniting in one centre the 
abominations which elsewhere existed separately. 
Not content with sanctioning their presence in the 
Holy City, as Solomon and Rehvboam had done, 
he defiled with it the Sanctuary itself (2 Chr. xxziii. 
4). The worship thus introduced was, as has been 
said, predominantly Babylonian in its charaeter. 
‘*He observed times, and used enchantments, and 
used witchcraft, and dealt with a familiar spirit, 
and with wizards’ (idid. ver. 6). The worship of 
“the host of heaven,’’ which each man celebrated 
for himself on the roof of his own house, took the 
place of that of the Lord God of Sabaoth (2 K. 
xxiii, 12; Is. Ixv. 3, 11; Zeph. i. 5; Jer. viii. 2, 
xix. 13, xxxii. 29). With this, however, there was 
associated the old Molech worship of the Ammo- 
nites. The fires were rekindled in the Valley of 
Ben-Hinnom. Tophet was (for the first time, 
apparently) built into a stately fabric (2 K. xvi. 3; 
Is. xxx. 33, as compared with Jer. vii. 31, xix. 5; 
Ewald, Gesch. Jsr. iii. 667). Even the king's sona, 
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instead of being presented to Jehovah, received a 
horrible fire-baptism dedicating them to Molech (2 
Chr. xxxiii. 6), while others were actually slaugh- 
tered (Ez. xxiii. 37, 39). The Baal and Ashtaroth 
ritual, which had been imported under Solomon, 
from the Pheenicians, was revived with fresh splen- 
dor, and in the worship of the “ Queen of heaven,”’ 
fixed its roots deep into the habits of the people 
(Jer. vii. 18). Worse and more horrible than all, 
the Asherah, the image of Astarte, or the obscene 
symbol of a phallic worship (comp. ASHERAH, and 
in addition to the authorities there cited, Mayer, 
De Refurm. Josie, ete., in the Thes. theol. philol. 
Amstel. 1701), was seen in the house of which 
Jehovah had said that He would there put His 
Name for ever (2 K. xxi. 7). All this was accom- 

ied by the extremest moral degradation. The 
worship of thuse old Eastern religions has been well 
described as a kind of sensuous intoxication,” 
simply sensuous, and therefore associated inevitably 
with a fiendish cruelty, leading to the utter annihi- 
lation of the spiritual life of men (Hegel, Philos. 
of History, i. 3). So it was in Jerusalem in the 
days of Manasseh. Kival priests (the Chemarim 
of Zeph. i. 4) were consecrated for this hideous 
worship. Women dedicating themselves toa cudtus 
like that of the Babylonian Mylitta, wove hang- 
ings for the Asherah, as they sat there (Mayer, cap. 
ii. § 4). The Kadeshim, in closest neighborhood 
with them, gave themselves up to yet darker abumi- 
nations (2 K. xxiii.7).. The awful words of Isaiah 
(i. 10) bad a terrible truth in them. Those to 
whom he spoke were literally “ rulers of Sodom and 
princes of Gomorrah.” Every faith was tolerated 
but the old faith of Israel. This was abandoned 
and proscribed. The altar of Jehovah was displaced 
(2 Chr. xxxiii. 16). The very ark of the covenant 
was removed from the sanctuary (2 Chr. xxxv. 3). 
The sacred books of the people were so systemati- 
cally destroyed, that fifty years later, men, listened 
to the Kook of the Law of Jehovah as a newly 
discovered treasure (2 K. xxii. 8). It may well be, 
according to a Jewish tradition, that this fanaticism 
of idolatry led Manasseh to order the’ name Jeho- 
vah to be erased from all documents and inscrip- 
tions (Patrick, ad loc.). All this involved also a 
systematic violation of the weekly Sabbatic rest 
and the consequent loss of one witness ayainst a 
merely animal life (Is. lvi. 2, lviii. 13). The tide 
of corruption carried away some even of those who, 
as priests and prophets, should have been steadfast 
in resisting it (Zeph. iii. 4; Jer. ii. 26, v. 13, vi. 13). 

It is easy to imagine the bitter grief and burning 
indignation of those who continued faithful. The 
fiercest zeal of Huguenots in France, of Covenanters 
in Scotland, against the badges and symbols of the 
Latin Church, is perhaps but a faint shadow of 
that which grew to a white heat in the hearts of 
the worshippers of Jehovah. They spoke out in 
words of corresponding strength. Evil was coming 
on Jerusalem whieh should make the ears of men 
to tingle (2 K. xxi. 12). The line of Samaria and 
the plummet of the house of Ahab should be the 
doom of the Holy City. Like a vessel that had 
once been full of precious ointment (comp. the 
LXX. dAaSdorpov), but had afterwards become 
foul, Jerusalem should be emptied and wiped out, 
and exposed to the winds of heaven till it was 
cleansed. 
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equal courage against the crimes of the king‘s 
grandfather. On him too, according to the old 
Jewish tradition, came the first shock of the perse- 
cution. [Isatau.] Habakkuk may have shared 
his martyrdom (Keil on 2 K. xxi.; but comp. 
HABAKKUK). But the persecution did not stop 
there. It attacked the whole order of the true 
prophets, and those who followed them. Every 
day witnessed an execution (Joseph. Ant. x. 3, § 1) 
The slaughter was like that under Alva or Charles 
IX. (2 K. xxi. 16). The martyrs who were faithe 
ful unto death had to endure not torture only, but 
the mocks and taunts of a godless generation (Is. 
lvii. 1-4). Long afterwards the remembrance of 
that reign of terror linvered in the minds of men 
as a guilt for which nothing could atone (2 K. xxiv. 
4). The persecution, like most other persecutions 
carried on with entire singleness of purpose, was 
for a time successful (Jer. ii. 30). The prophets 
appear no more in the long history of Manasseh's 
reign. The heart and the intellect of the nation 
were crushed out, and there would seem to have 
been no chroniclers left to record this portion of ite 
history. 

Retribution came soon in the natural sequence 
of events. There are indications that the neigh- 
boring nations — Philistines, Mvabites, Ammonites 
— who had been tributary under Hezekiah, revolted 
at some period in the reign of Manasseh, and 
asserted their independence (Zeph. ii, 4-15; Jer. 
xlvii., xlviii., xlix.). The Babylonian alliance bore 
the fruits which had been predicted. Hezekiah had 
been too hasty in attaching himself to the cause of 
the rebel-prince against Assvria. The rebellion of 
Merodach-Baladan was erushed, and then the wrath 
of the Assyrian king fell on those who had sup- 
ported him. [Esarnappon.] Judea was again 
overrun by the Assyrian armies, and this time the 
invasion was more successful than that of Sen- 
nacherib. The city apparently was taken. ‘The 
king himself was made prisoner and carried off to 
Babylon. There his eyes were opened, and he 
repented, and his praver was heard, and the Lord 
delivered him (2 Chr. xxxiii. 12, 13; comp. Maurice, 
Prophets and Kinga, p. 362). 

Two questions meet us at this point. (1.) Have 
we satisfactory grounds for believing that this state- 
ment is historically true? (2.) If we accept it, to 
what period in the reign of Manasseli is it to be 
assigned? It has been urged in revard to (1) that 
the silence of the writer of the bouks of Kings is 
conclusive avainst the trustworthiness of the narra- 
tive of 2 Chronicles. In the former there is no 
méntion made of captivity or repentance or return. 
The latter, it has been said, yields to the tempta- 
tion of pointing a moral, of making histury appear 
more in harmony with his own notions of the 
Divine government than it actually is. His anxiety 
to deal leniently with the successors of David leads 
him to inyent at once a reformation and the cap- 
tivity which is represented as its cause (Winer, 
Rib. 8. v. Manasseh; Rosenmiiller, Biol Alterth. i. 
2, p. 131; Hitzig, Beyr. do Kritik, p. 130, quoted 
by Keil). It will be necessary, in dealing with this 
objection, to meet the skeptical critic on his own 
ground. ‘To say that his reasoning contradicts our 
belief in the inspiration of the historical books of 
Scripture, and is destructive of all reverence for 


Foremost, we may well believe, ameng them, would involve a petito principii, and how- 


those who thus bore their witness, was the old ‘ever strongly it may influence our feelings, we are 


prophet, now bent with the weizht of fourscore | bound to find another answer. 
gears, who bad in his earlier days protested with | that answer is not far to seek. 


It is believed that 
(1.) The silence of 
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a writer who sums up the history of a reign of 55 
years in 19 verses as to one alleged event in it is 
surely a weak ground for refusing to accept that 
event on the authority of another historian. (2.) 
The omission is in part explained by the character 
of the narrative of 2 K. xxi. The writer delib- 
erately turns away from the history of the days of 
shame, and not less from the personal biography of 
the king. He looks on the reign ouly as it con- 
tributed to the corruption and final overthrow of 
the kingdom, and no after repentance was able to 
undo the mischief that had been done at first. 
(3.) Still keeping on the level of human probabil- 
ities, the character of the writer of 2 Chronicles, 
obviously a Levite. and looking at the facts of the 
history from the Levite point of view, would lead 
him to attach greater importance to a partial rein- 
statement of the old ritual and to the cessation of 
persecution, and so to give them in proportion a 
greater prominence. (4.) There is one peculiarity 
in the history which is, in some measure, of the 
nature of an undesigned coincidence, and so con- 
firms it. The captains of the host of Assyria take 
Manasseh to Babylon. Would not a later writer, 
inventing the story, have made the Assyrian, and 
not the Babylonian capital, the scene of the cap- 
tivity; or if the latter were chosen for the sake of 
harmony with the prophecy of Is. xxxix., have made 
the king of Babylon rather than of Assyria the 
captor?@ As it is, the narrative fits in, with the 
utmost accuracy, to the facts of oriental history. 
The first attempt of Babylon to assert its inde- 
pendence of Nineveh failed. It was crushed by 
Esarhaddon (the first or second of that name: 
comp. EsARHADDON, and Ewald, Gesch. Jar. iii. 
675), and for a time the Assyrian king held his 
court at Babylon, so as to effect more completely 
the reduction of the rebellious province. There is 
(5) the fact of agreement with the intervention of 
the Assyrian king in 2 K. xvii. 24, just at the same 
time. The king is not named there, but Ezra iv. 
2, 10, gives Asnappar, and this is probably only 
another form of Asardanapar, and this = Ksarhad- 
don (comp. Ewald, Gesch. iii. 676; ‘Tob. i. 21 gives 
Sarchedonus). The importation of tribes from 
Eastern Asia thus becomes part of the same policy 
as the attack on Judah. On the whole, then, the 
objection may well be dismissed as frivolous and 
vexatious. Like many other difficulties urged by 
the same school, it has in it something at once 
captious and puerile. Those who lay undue stress 
on them act in the spirit of a clever boy asking 
puzzling questions, or a sharp advocate getting up 
a case against the evidence on the other side, rather 
than in that of critics who have learnt how to 
construct a history and to value its materials rightly 
(comp. Keil, Comm. on 2 K. xxi.). Ewald, a critic 
of a nobler stamp, whose fault is rather that of 
fantastic reconstruction than needless skepticism 
(Gesch. Isr. iii. 678), admits the groundwork of 
truth. Would the prophecy of Isaiah, it may be 
asked, have been recorded and preserved if it had 
not been fulfilled? Might not Manasseh's release 
have been, as -wald suggests, the direct consequence 
of the death of Esarhaddon ? 

The circumstance just noticed enables us to re- 


a It may be noticed that this was actually done in 
later apocryphal traditions (see below). 

b A comparison of the description of there fortifica- 
tions with Zeph. i. 10 gives a special interest and force 
to the prophet's words. Manasseh had strengthened 
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turn an approximate answer to the other questivn. 
The duration of Esarhaddon’s Babylonian reign is 
calculated as from B. C. 680-667; and Manasseh's 
captivity must therefore have fallen within those 
limits. A Jewish tradition (Seder Olam Rabba, c. 
24) fixes the 22d year of his reign as the exact 
date; and this, according as we adopt the earlier or 
the later date of his accession, would give B. c. 
676 or 673. 

The period that followed is dwelt upon by the 
writer of 2 Chr. as one of a great change for the 
better. The discipline of exile made the king feel 
that the gods whom he had chosen were powerless 
to deliver, and he turned in his heart to Jehovah, 
the God of his fathers. The compassion or death 
of Esarhaddon led to his release. and he returned 
after some uncertain interval of time to Jerusalem. 
It is not improbable that his absence from that city 
had given a breathing-time to the oppreased adhe 
rents of the ancient creed, and possibly had brought 
into prominence, as the provisional ruler and de- 
fender of the city, one of the chief members of the 
party. If the prophecy of Is. xxii. 15 received, as 
it probably did, its fultillment in Shebna’s sharing 
the captivity of his master, there is nothing extrav- 
agant in the belief that we may refer to the same 
period the noble words which apeak of Eliakim the 
son of Hilkiah as taking the place which Shebna 
should leave vacant, and rising up to be “a father 
unto the inhabitants of Jerusalem and to the house 
of Judah,’ having “the key of the house of David 
on his shoulder."’ 

The return of Manasseh was at any rate followed 
by a new policy. The old faith of Israel was no 
longer persecuted. Foreign idolatries were no longer 
thrust, in all their foulness, into the Sanctuary itself. 
The altar of the Lord was aguin restored, and peace- 
offerings and thank-offerings sacrificed to Jebovah 
(2 Chr. xxxiii. 15, 16). But beyond this the refor- 
mation did not go. The ark was not restored 
to its place. The book of the Law of Jehovah 
remained in its concealment. Satisfied with the 
feeling that they were no longer worshipping the 
gods of other nations by name, they went on with 
a mode of worship essentially idolatrous. The 
people did sacrifice still in the high places, but to 
Jehovah their God only ”’ (thud. ver. 17). 

The other facts known of Manasseh's reign con- 
nect themselves with the state of the world round 
him. The Aasyrian monarchy was tottering to its 
fall, and the king of Judah seems to have thought 
that it was still possible for him to rule as the head 
of a strong and independent kingdom. If he bad 
to content himself with a smaller territory, he might 
yet guard its capital against attack, by a new wall 
defending what had been before its weak side, ‘to 
the entering in of the fish-gate,”’ and completing 
the tower of Ophel,> which had been begun, with 
a like purpose, by Jotham (2 Chr. xxvii. 3). Nor 
were the preparations for defense limited to Jeru- 
salem. ‘+ He put captains of war in all the fenced 
cities of Judsh."’ ‘There was, it must be remem- 
bered, a special reason for this attitude, over and 
above that afforded by the condition of Assyria. 
Egypt had emerged from the chaos of the Dodec- 
archy and the Ethiopian intruders, and was become 


the city where it was most open to attack. Zephaniah 
points to the defenses, and says that they shall avail 
nothing. It is useless to trust in them: ‘ There shal} 
be the noise of a cry from the fish-gate.” 
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strong and aggressive under Psammitichus. Push- 
ing his arms northwards, he attacked the Philis- 
tines; and the twenty-nine years’ siege of Azotus 
must have fallen wholly or in part within the reign 
of Manasseh. So far his progress would not be 
unacceptable. It would be pleasant to see the old 
hereditary enemies of Israel, who had lately grown 
insolent and defiant, meet with their musters. 
About this time, accordingly, we find the thought 
of an Egyptian alliance again beginning to gain 
favor. ‘The prophets, and those who were guided 
by them, dreaded this more than anything, and 
entered their protest against it. Not the less, 
however, from this time forth, did it continue to 
be the favorite idea which took possession of the 
minds of the lay-party of the princes of Judah. 
The very name of Manasseh’s son, Amon, burely ad- 
mitting a possible Hebrew explanation, but identi- 
cal in form and sound with that of the great sun-god 
of Egypt (so Ewald, Gesch. iii. 665), is probably an 
indication of the gladness with which the alliance 
of Psammitichus was welcomed. As one of its 
consequences, it involved probably the supply of 
troops from Judah to serve in the armies of the 
Eyvptian king. Without adopting Ewald's hy- 
pothesis that this is referred to in Deut. xxviii. 68, 
it is yet likely enough in itself, and Jer. ii. 14-16 
seems to allude to some such state of things. In 
return for this, Manasseh, we may believe, received 
the help of the chariots and horses for which Egypt 
was always famous (Is. xxxi. 1). (Comp. Aristeas, 
Fpist. ad Philocr. in Havercamp’s Josephus, ii. p. 
104).¢ If this was the close of Manasseh’s reign, 
we can well understand how to the writer of the 
books of Kings it would seem hardly better than 
the beginning, leaving the root-evil uncured, pre- 
paring the way for worse evils than itself. We can 
understand how it was that on his death he was 
buried as Ahaz had been, not with the burial of 
aking, in the sepulchres of the house of David, 
but in the garden of Uzza (2 K. xxi. 26), and 
that, long afterwards, in spite of his repentance, 
the Jews held his name in abhorrence, as one 
of the three kings (the other two are Jeroboam 
and Ahab) who had no part in eternal life (Sn- 
hedr. ch. xi. 1, quoted by Patrick on 2 Chr. xxxiii. 
13). 

And the evil was irreparable. The habits of a 
sensuous and debased worship had eaten into the 
life of the people; and though they might be 
repressed for a time by force, as in the reformation 
of Josiah, they burst out again, when the pressure 
was removed, with fresh violence, and rendered even 
the zeal of the best of the Jewish kings fruitful 
chiefly in hypocrisy and unreality. 

The intellectual life of the people suffered in the 
same degree. The persecution cut off all who, 
trained in the schovuls of the prophets, were the 





@ The passage referred to occurs in the opening para- 
graphs of the letter of the Pseudo-Aristeas. He is 
speaking of the large number of Jews (100,000) who 
had been brought into Exvpt by Ptolemy, the son of 
Lagus. ‘They, however,” he says, ‘ were not the only 
Jews there. Others, though not so many, had come 
in with the Persian. Before that, troops hud been sent, 
by virtue of a treaty of alliance, to help Psaammitichus 
against the Ethiopians.’’ The direct authority of this 
Writer is. of course, not very great; but the absence 
of any motive for the invention of such a fact makes it 
probible that he was following some historical records. 
Ewvnld it should be mentioned, claims the credit of 
naving been the first to discover the bearing of this 
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thinkers and teachers of the people. The reign of 
Manasseh witneased the close of the work of Isaiah 
and Habakkuk at its beyinning, and the youth of 
Jeremiah and Zephaniah at its conclusion, but no 
prophetic writings illumine that dreary half cen- 
tury of debasement.o The most fearful symptom 
of all, when a prophet’s voice was again heard 
during the minority of Josiah, was the atheism 
which, then as in other ages, followed on the cons 
fused adoption of a confluent polytheism (Zeph. i. 
12). It is surely a strained, alinost a fantastic 
hypothesis, to assign (as Ewald does) to such a 
period two such noble works as Deuteronomy and 
the Book of Job. Nor was this dying-out of a 
true faith the only evil. The systematic persecu- 
tion of the worshippers of Jehovah accustomed the 
people to the horrors of a relivious war; and when 
they in their turn gained the ascendency, they used 
the opportunity with a fiercer sternness than had 
been known before. Jehoshaphat and Hezekiah in 
their reforms had been content with restoring the 
true worship and destroying the instruments of the 
false. In that of Josiah, the destruction extends 
to the priests of the high places, whom he sacrifices 
on their own altars (2 K. xxiii. 20). 


But little is added by later tradition to the O. T. 
narrative of Manasseh’s reiyn. ‘The prayer that 
bears his name among the apocryphal books can 
hardly, in the absence of any Hebrew original, be 
considered as identical with that referred to in 2 
Chr. xxxiii., and is probably rather the result of an 
attempt to work out the hint there supplied than 
the reproduction of an older document. There are 
reasons, however, for believing that there existed 
at some time or other, a fuller history, more or less 
legendary, of Manasseh and his conversion, from 
which the prayer may possibly have been an excerpt 
preserved for devotional purposes (it appears for the 
first time in the Apostolical Constitutions) when 
the rest was rejected as worthleas. Scattered here 
and there, we find the disyjecta membra of such a 
work. Among the offenses of Manasseh, the most 
prominent is, that he places in the sanctuary an 
&yaAua rerpaxpéowmov of Zeus (Suidas, s& v. 
Mavagons; Georg. Syncellus, Chronograph. i. 
404). The charge on which he condemns Isaiah 
to death is that of blasphemy, the words, “I saw 
the Lord’ (Is. vi. 1) being treated as a presumptu- 
ous boast at variance with Ex. xxxiii. 20 (Nic. de 
Lyra, from a Jewish treatise: .Jebamoth, quoted by 
Amaia, in Crit, Sacrion 2 K. xxi.). Isaiah is 
miraculously rescued. A cedar opens to reccive 
him. Then comes the order that the cedar should 
be sawn through (tbid.). That which made this 
sin the greater was, that the king's mother, Heph- 
zibah, was the daughter of Isaiah. When Manas- 
seh was taken captive by Merodach and taken to 
Babylon (Suidas), he was thrown into prison and 





fact on the history of Manasseh's reign. Another 
indication that Ethiopia was looked on, about thig 
time, as among the enemies of Judah, may be found 
in Zeph. ii. 12, while in Zeph. iil. 10 we have a clear 
statement of the fact that a great multitude of the 
people had found their way to that remote country. 
The story told by Herodotus of the revolt of the Auto- 
molt (ii. 80) indicates the necessity which led Psammi- 
tichus to gather mercenary troops from all quarters for 
defense of that frontier of his kingdom. 

b There is a possible exception to this in the exist- 
ence of a prophet Hozai (the Vulg. rendering, where 
the LXX. has rev dpwrrey, and the A. V. "tie seers” 
(2 Chr. xxxili. 19); but nothing else is known of him. 
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fed daily with a scanty allowance of bran-bread and 
water mixed with vinegar. Then came his con- 
demnation. He was encased in a brazen image 
(the description suggests a punishment like that 
of the bull of Perillus), but he repented and prayed, 
and the image clave asunder, and he escaped (Suidas 
and Georg. Syncellus). Then he returned to Jeru- 
salem and lived righteously and justly. 
E. H. P. 


2. (Mavacc? 3 (Vat. Mavacen :] Managse.) 
One of the descendants of Pahath-Moab, who in 
the days of Ezra had married a foreign wife (Izr. 
x. 30). In 1 Esdr. ix. 31 he is called MANAs- 
SEAB. 

3. One of the laymen, of the family of Hashum, 
who put away his foreign wife at Ezra’s command 
(Ezr. x. 33). He is called MANAssEs in 1 Esdr. 
ix. 33. 

4. ([Mavacoyj; Alex. Mavvacon:] Afvyses.) 
In the Hebrew text of Judg. xviii. 30, the name 
of the priest of the graven image of the Danites is 
given as “ Jonathan, the son of Gershom, the son 


of Manasseh "’; the last word being written Mw 2, 
and a Masoretic note calling attention to the “nun 
suspended.”” ‘The fate of this superposititious 
letter,” says Kennicott (Diss. ii. 53), “ has been 
very various, sometimes placed over the word, some- 
times suspended half way, and sometimes uniformly 
inserted."’ Jarchi‘s note upon the passage is as 
follows: “On account of the honor of Moses he 
wrote Nun to change the name; and it is written 
suspended to signify that it was not Manasseh but 
Moses."". The LXX., Peshito-Syriac, and Chaldee 
all read “ Manasseh,’’ but the Vulgate retains the 
original and undoubtedly the true reading, 4/oyses. 


Three of De Rossi’s MSS. had originally FTW, 
‘© Moses; '’ and this was also the reading “ of three 
Greek MSS. in the Library of St. Germain at Paris, 
of one in the Library of the Carmelites of the same 
place, of a Greek MS., No. 331, in the Vatican, 
and of a MS. of the Octateuch in University Col- 
leve Library, Oxford’ (Burrington, Genealogies, i. 
86). A passage in Theodoret is either an attempt 
to reconcile the two readings, or indicates that in 
some copies at least of the Greek they must have 
coexisted. He quotes the clause in question in this 
form, "Iwvd@av . . . vids Mavaccy viov I'npodu 
viovd Mway; and this apparently gave rise to the 
assertion of Hiller (dreanum Keri et Kethid, p. 
187, quoted by Rosenmiiller on Judg. xviii. 30), 
that the “Nun suspended"? denotes that the 
previous word is transposed. He accordingly pro- 


poses to read OW JA TWINS JA PWT: 
but although his judgment on the point is accepted 
as final by Rosenmiiller, it has not the smallest 
authority. Kennicott attributes the presence of the 
Nun to the corruption of MSS. by Jewish tran- 
scribers. With regard to the chronological dif- 
ficulty of accounting for the presence of a grandson 
of Moses at an apparently late period, there is every 
reason to believe that the last five chapters of 
Judges refer to earlier events than those after which 
they are placed. In xx. 28 Phinehas the son of 
Eleazar, and therefore the grandson of Aaron, is 
said to have stood before the ark, and there is 
therefore no difficulty in supposing that a grandson 





a Ewald (Gesch. ili. 679) is inclined to think that 
the Greek may have been based on the Hebrew. There 
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of Moses might be alive at the same time, which 
was not long after the death of Joshua. Josephus 
places the episode of the Benjamites before that of 
the Gadites, and introduces them both before the 
invasion of Chushanrishathaim and the deliverance 
of Israel by Othniel, narrated in Judg. iii. (Ant. v. 
2, § 8-v. 3, § 1: see also Kennicott’s Dissertations, 
ii. 51-57; Dissert. Gener. p. 10). It may be as 
well to mention a tradition recorded by R. David 
Kimehi, that in the genealogy of Jonathan, Manas- 
seh is written for Moses because he did the deed 
of Manasseh, the idolatrous king of Judah. A note 
from the margin of a Hebrew MS. quoted by Ken- 
nicott (Diss. Gen. p. 10) is as follows: “ He is 
called by the name of Manasseh the son of Hezekiah, 
for he also made the graven image in the Temple.” 
It must be confessed that the point of this is nat 
very apparent. W. A. W. 

MANAS’SES (Mavacoyjs; [Vat. Maxvaccy:] 
Manasses). 1. MANaAssen 4, of the sons of 
Hashum (1 Esdr. ix. 33; comp. Ezr. x. 33). 

2. MANASSEH, king of Judah (Matt. i. 10), to 
whom the apocryphal prayer is attributed. 

3. MANASSEH, the son of Joseph (Rev. vii. 6). 

4. A wealthy inhabitant of Bethulia, and hus- 
band of Judith, according to the legend. He was 
smitten with a sunstroke while superintending the 
laborers in his fields, leaving Judith a widow with 
great possessions (Jud. viii. 2, 7, x. 3, xvi. 22, 23, 
24), and was buried between Dothan and Baal- 
hamon. 


MANAS’SES, THE PRAYER OF 
(xpocevx} Mavacoy)- 1. The repentance and 
restoration of Manasseh (2 Chr. xxxiii. 12 ff.) 
furnished the subject of many legendary stories 
(Fabric. Cod. Apocr. V. T. i. 1101 f.). “His 
prayer unto his God ’’ was still preserved “in the 
book of the kings of Israel’’ when the Chronicles 
were compiled (2 Chr. xxxiii. 18), and, after this 
record was lost, the subject was likely to attract 
the notice of later writers.¢ « The Praver of Man- 
asseh,’’ which is found in some MSS. of the LXX., 
is the work of one who has endeavored to express, 
not without true feeling, the thoughts of the re 
pentant king. It opens with a description of the 
majesty of God (1-5), which passes into a descrip- 
tion of his mercy in granting repentance to sinners 
(6-8, éuol rg a wr@). Then follows a per- 
sonal confession and supplication to God as * the 
God of them that repent,” ‘hymned by all the 
powers of heaven,’ to whom belongs “ glory for 
ever ’’ (9-15, god éorw 7 Sdta eis Tos aiwvas)- 
“And the Lord heard the voice of Manasses and 
pitied him,"* the legend continues, “ and there came 
around him a flame of fire, and all the irons atout 
him (7a wep) auroyv odnpa) were melted, and the 
Lord delivered him out of his affliction’’ ( Const. 
Apost. ii. 22; comp. Jul. Afric. ap. Routh, Rel 
Sac. ii. 288). 

2. The Greek text is undoubtedly original, and 
not a mere translation from the Hebrew; and even 
within the small space of fifteen verses some pecu- 
liarities are found (Aorexros, xAlvew ydvu xap- 
las, wapopyl(ew roy Oupdy, riBerOar perdvordy 
vit). The writer was well acquainted with the 
LXX. (ra xarérara THs yhs, Td WAHOos THs 
xpnorornrdés cov, raga h Suvauis Ty ovporay); 
but beyond this there is nothing to deterinine the 


is at least no trace of such an origin of the Greek 
text. 
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date at which he lived. The allusion to the 
patriarchs (ver. 8, 3fxator; ver. 1, 7d owépua abraoy 
7d Sixasov) appears to fix the authorship on a Jew; 
but the clear teaching on repentance points toa 
time certainly not long before the Christian era. 
There is no indication of the place at which the 
Prayer was written. 

3. The earliest reference to the Prayer is con- 
tained in a fragment of Julius Africanus (cir. 221 
A. D.), but it may be doubted whether the words 
in their original forme clearly referred to the present 
composition (Jul. Afric. fr. 40). It is, however, 
given at length in the Apostolical Constitutions 
(ii. 22), in which it is followed by a narrative of 
the same apocryphal facts (§ 1) as are quoted from 
Africanus. The Prayer is found in the Alexandrine 
MS. in the collection of hymns and metrical prayers 
which is appended to the Psalter — a position which 
it generally occupies; but in the three Latin Mss. 
used by Sabatier it is placed at the end of 2 Chr. 
(Sabat. Bibl. Lat. iii. 1038). 

4. The Prayer was never distinctly recognized 
as a canonical writing, though it was included in 
many MSS. of the LX.X. and of the Latin version, 
and has been deservedly retained among the apoc- 
rypha in A. V. and by Luther. ‘The Latin trans- 
lation which occurs in Vulgate MSS. is not by the 
hand of Jerome, and has some remarkable phrases 
(insustentabilis, unportabilis (avumédocraros), omnis 
virtus celorum); but there is no sufficient internal 
evidence to show whether it is earlier or later than 
his time. It does not, however, seem to have been 
used by any Latin writer of the first four centuries, 
and was not known to Victor Tunonensis in the 
6th (Ambrosius, iv. 989, ed. Migne). 


5. The Commentary of Fritzsche (Exeg. Handb. 
1851) contains all that is neceesary for the inter- 
pretation of the Prayer, which is, indeed, in little 
need of explanation. The Alexandrine text seems 
to have been interpolated in some places. while it 
also omits a whole clause; but at present the ma- 
terials for settling a satisfactory text have not been 
collected. B. F. W. 


MANAS‘SITES, THE (W217, i.e. «the 
Manassite’’: 6 Mavagoy [or -o¥s; Alex. in Deut. 
and Judg. Mavvacaon or -ons:] Aanasse), that 
is, the members of the tribe of Manasseh. ‘The 
word occurs but thrice in the A. V. namely, Deut. 
iv. 43; Judg. xii. 4; and 2 K. x. 33. In the first 
and last of these the original is as given above, but 
in the other it is “* Manasseh '* — « Fugitives of 
Ephraim are you, Gilead; in the midst of Ephraim, 
in the midst of Manasseh.’? It may be well to 
take this opportunity of remarking, that the point 
of the verse following that just quoted is lost in the 
A. V., from the word which in ver. 4 is rightly 
rendered “fugitive’’ being there given as * those 
which were escaped.’ Ver. 5 would more accu- 
rately be, ** And Gilead seized the fords of the 
Jordan-of-E-phraim; and it was so that when fugi- 
tives of Ephraim said, ‘I will go over,’ the men of 
Gilead said to him, ‘Art thou an Ephraimite?’ ” 
— the point being that the taunt of the Ephraimites 
was turned against themselves. G. 





@ Various etymologies have been proposed for this 
word ; the most probable is that it comes from the 


root “T\"7, ‘to love,” whence 17, € Jove.:’ 


6 WSN, This plant, according to Abulfadli, cor- 
112 
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MAN’DRAKES (O°NJ°71," duddim : waa 
pavdparyopay, of wavBpaydpac: mandragore). It 
were a wearisome and superfluous task,” says Oed- 
mann ( Vermisch. Sammi. i. v. 95), “ to quote and 
pass judgment on the multitude of authors who 
have written about dudaim:’’ but the reader who 
cares to know the literature of the subject will find 
a long list of authorities in Celsius (/iervd. i. 1 ff.) 
and in Rudbeck (Ve Duddim Rubenis, Upsal, 
1733). See also Winer (Bibl. Realwort. “ Alraun"). 
The dudiim (the word occurs only in the plural 
number) are mentioned in Gen. xxx. 14, 15, 16, 
and in Cant. vii. 13. From the former passage we 
learn that they were found in the fields of Mesopo- 
tamia, where Jacob and his wives were at one time 
living, and that the fruit (ujAa pavdpayopay, 
LXX.) was gathered “in the days of wheat- 
harvest,’’ t. e. in May. There is evidently also an 
allusion to the supposed properties of this plant to 
promote conception, hence Rachel's desire of ob- 
taining the fruit, for as yet she had not borne 
children. In Cant. vii. 13 it is said, “the duddim 
give a smell, and at our gates are all manner of 
pleasant fruits * — from this passaye we learn that 
the plant in question was strong-scented, and that 
it grew in Palestine. Various attempts have been 
made to identify the duddim. Rudbeck the younger 
— the same who maintained that the quails which 
fed the Israelites in the wilderness were “ flying 
fish,’ and who, as Oedmann has truly remarked, 
seems to have a special gift for demonstrating 
anything he pleases — supposed the duddim were 
“ bramble-berries '’ (Rubus cesius, Linn.), a theory 
which deserves no serious consideration. Celsius, 
who supposes that a kind of Khamnus is meant, is 
far from satisfactory in his conclusions; he identi- 
fies the duddim with what he calls Lotus Cyrenaica, 
the Sidra of Arabic authors. This appears to be 
the lotus of the ancients, Zizyphus lvius. See 
Shaw's Jravels, i. 263, and Sprengel, Hist. Res 

S o 


herb. i. 251; Freytag, Ar. Lez. 8. v. youn 
? 


Celsius's argument is based entirely upon the au- 
thority of a certain Rabbi (see Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. 
p- 1202), who asserts the dud/dim to be the fruit of 
the mayish (the lotus?);® but the authority of a 
single Kabbi is of little weight against the almost 
unanimous testimony of the ancient versions. With 
still less reason have Castell (Lez. #ept. p. 2052) 
and Ludolf (//ist. 2th. i. c. 9), and a few others, 
advanced a claim for the Afusa prracdisiaca, the 
banana, to denote the duddim. Faber, following 
Ant. Deusing (Jissert. de Dudaim), thought the 
duddim were small sweet-scented melons ( Cucumis 
dudaim), which grow in Syria, Egypt, and Persia, 
known by the Persians as disfembujeh, a word 
which means “fragrance in the hand; and 
Sprengel (//ist. i. 17) appears to have entertained 
a similar belief. This theory is certainly more 
plausible than many others that have heen adduced, 
but it is unsupported except by the Persian version 
in Genesis. Various other conjectures have from 
time to time been made, as that the duddim are 
“‘ lilies,” or “ citrons,’’ or ‘ baskets of figs '' — all 
mere theories. 





Goer 


responds with the Arabic aan 
Sprengel identifies with Zizyphus Paliurus. 


» Which, however. 
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The must satisfactory attempt at identification 
is certainly that which supposes the mandrake 


(Atropa mandragora) to be the plant denoted by 


the Hebrew word. ‘The LXX., the Vulg., the Sy- 


riac, and the Arabic versions, the Targums, the most 


learned of the Rabbis, and many later commenta- 
tors, are in favor of the translation of the A. V. 


The arguments which Celsius has adduced against 


the mandrake being the duddim have been most 
ably answered by Michaelis (see Supp. ad Lex. Heb. 
No. 451). It is well known that the mandrake is 
far from odoriferous, the whole plant being, in 
European estimation at all events, very fetid; on 
this account Celsius objected to its being the 
duddim, which he supposed were said in the Canti- 
cles to be fragrant. Michaelis has shown that 


nothing of the kind is asserted in Scripture: the 
dudéim “ give forth an odor,’’ which, however, may 
be one of no fragrant nature; the invitation to 
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plants, the fruit of which he says “is of the size 
and color of a small apple, ruddy and of a most 
agreeable odor.” Ocedmann, after quoting a num- 
ber of authorities to show that the mandrakes were 
prized by the Arabs for their odor, makes the fol- 
lowing just remark: “It is known that Orientals 
set an especial value on strongly smelling things 
that to more delicate European senses are unpleas- 
ing .... The intoxicating qualities of the man- 
drake, far from lessening its value, would rather 
add to it, for every one knows with what relish the 
Orientals use all kinds of preparations to produce 
intoxication.”’ 

‘The Arabic version of Saadias has luffach® = 
mandragora; in Onkelos yabruchin, and in Syriac 
yabruch© express the Hebrew dudéim: now we 
learn from Mariti ( 7'rav. iii. 146, ed. Lond. 1792), 
that a word similar to this last was applied by the 
Arabs to the mandrake — he says, “ the Arabs call 
it gabrohak.”’4 Celsius asserts that the mandrake 
has not the property which has been attributed to 
it: it is, however, a matter of common belief in 


Gq \the East that this plant has the power to aid in 


The Mandrake (A‘ropa mandragora). 


the “beloved to go forth into the field’ is full of 
force if we suppose the dtuddin (“love plants ’’) 
to denote the mandrake.¢ Again, the odor or 
flavor of plants is after all a matter of opinion, 
for Schulz (Leitung. des Héchsten, y. 197), who 
found mandrakes on Mount Tabor, says of them, 
“they have a delightful smell, and the taste is 
equally agreeable, though not to ererybody.”’ Mariti 
(Trav. iii. 146) found on the 7th of May, near the 
hamlet of St. John in Mount Juda,’ mandrake 


@ “Qui quidem quod hircinus est quodammodo, vi- 
resque mandragore in Aphrodisiacis laudantur, amori- 
bus auras perflare videtur et ad eos stimulare.” 

a) 
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the procreation of offspring. Schulz, 

Mariti, all allude to it; compare also Dioscorides, 
iv. 76, Sprengel’s Annotations; and 

Hist, Plant. ix. 9, § 1. Venus was called Man- 
dragoritis by the ancient Greeks (Hesych. s. .), 
and the fruit of the plant was termed “apples of 
love.”’ 


That the fruit was fit to be gathered at the time 


of wheat-harvest is clear from the testimony of 


several travellers. Schulz found mandrake-apples 
on the 15th of May. Hasselquist saw them at 
Nazareth early in May. He says: “1 had not the 
pleasure to see the plant in blossom, the fruit now 
[May 5, O. S.] hanging ripe on the stem which 
lay withered on the ground " — he conjectures that 
they are Rachel's dudéim. Dr. Thomson (The 
Land and the Book, p. 577) found mandrakes ripe 
on the lower ranges of Lebanon and Hermon to- 
wards the end of April. 

From a certain rude resemblance of old roots of 
the mandrake to the human form, whence 
oras is said to have called the mandrake ayéperd- 
popdov, and Columella (10, 19) semihomo, sume 
strange superstitious notions have arisen 
it. Josephus (4. J. vii. 6, § 3) evidently alludes 
to one of these superstitions, though he calls the 
plant daaras. In a Vienna MS. of Dioscorides is 
a curious drawing which represents Euresis, the 
goddess of discovery, handing to Dioscorides a root 
of the mandrake; the dog employed for the pur- 
pose is depicted in the agonies of death (Daubeny’s 
Roman Husbandry, p. 275).¢ 

The mandrake is found abundantly in the Gre- 
cian islands, and in some parts of the south of 
Europe. The root is spi and often 
divided into two or three forks. ‘The bratp dic. which 
are long, sharp-pointed, and hairy, rise immediately 
from the ground; they are of a dark-green color. 
The flowers are dingy white, stained with veins of 
purple. The fruit is of a pale color, and 
about the size of a nutmeg; but it would appear 
that the plant varies considerably in appearance 





d The Arabs call the fruit tuphach elasheitan, “the 
devil's apple,” from its power to excite voluptuous 
ness. AY 

e Comp. also Shaksp. Henry 1¥., Pt Th. Act. be 
2; Rom. and Jul., Act iv. Se. 3; B 
Orient. s. v. “ Abrouranam.” 
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according to the localities where it grows. The 
mandrake (dAtropa mandragora) is closely allied to 
the well-known deadly nightshade (4. bellidonna ) 
and belongs to the order Sulunacec. W. H. 


®# The Arabs of Mt. Lebanon also call the Mur- 
dragera ofictnalis (i. e. Atvopa mandragora), 
> »poe 


ot! Yaad (Baidh ul-Jinn) = eggs of Geni, 


no doubt in allusion to their supposed virtues. 
G. E. P. 


MANEH. [Wetcuts ano MEAsUres.] 


MANGER. This word occurs only in con- 
nection with the birth of Christ, in Luke ii. 7, 12, 
16. The original term is gdrvn, which is found 
but once besides in the N. ‘I'., namely, Luke xiii. 
15, where it is rendered by ‘stall.’’ ‘The word in 
classical Greek undoubtedly means a manger, crib, 
or feeding-trungh (see Liddell and Scott, Lez. 
8. v.); but according to Schleusner its real signifi- 


to the inn or khan, and enclosed by a rough fence 
of stones, wattle, or other slight material, into 
which the catUe would be shut at night, and where 
the pooret travellers might unpack their animals 
and take up their lodging, when they were either 
by want of room or want of means excluded from 
the house. This conclusion is supported by the 
rendering of the Vulg. — preesepe —and of the 


Peshito-Syriac, puso], both which terms mean 


‘enclosures,’ — and also by the customs of Pales- 
tine. Stables and manyers, in the sense in which 
we understand them, are of comparatively late 
introduction into the East (see the quotations from 
Chardin and others in Harmer'’s GUbservations, ii. 
205, 206), and although they have furnished mate- 
rial to painters and poets, did not enter into the 
circumstances attending the birth of Christ — and 
are hardly less inaccurate than the “cradle” and 
the “stable,""® which are named in some descrip- 
tions of that event. [Cris, Amer. ed.] 

This applies, however, only to the painters of the 
later schools. ‘The early Christian artists seem 
almost invariably to represent the Nativity as in 
an open and detached court-yard. A crib or trough 
is occasionally shown, but not prominently, and 
more as if symbolic of the locality than as actually 
existing. 

The above interpretation of odrvyn is of course 
at variance with the traditional belief that the 
Nativity touk place in a cave. Professor Stanley 
bas however shown (S. ¢ P. pp. 440, 441; see also 
153) how destitute of foundation this tradition is. 
And it should not be overlooked that the two 
apocryphal Gospels which appear to be its main 
foundation, the Protevangelion and the Gospel of 
the Infancy, do not represent the cave as belonging 
to the inn —in fact, do not mention the inn in 
connection with the Nativity at all, while the former 
does not intruduce the manger and the inn till a 
later period, that of the massacre of the innocents 
(Protec. chap. xvi.) G. 


MA/’NI (Mavi: Bannt). The same as BANI, 
4 (i Esdr. ix. 30; comp. Ezr. x. 29). 


Ea 


@ Those who desire to see a]] that can be said on the 
meaning of darm in the N. T. and in the LXX., as 
bearing on the N T., will find it in the 16th chapter 
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MAN’LIUS, T. [Tiros MdvAcos: Alex. Ald. 
with 5 MSS. T. Mdwmios: Tiles Afanilius]. In the 
xccount of the conclusion of the campaign of 
Lysias (B.C. 163) ayainst the Jews given in 3 
Mace. xi., four letters are introduced, of which the 
last purports to be from “Q. Memmius and T. 
Manlius, ambassadors (wpe Bora) of the Romans” 
(vv. 34-38), confirming the concessions made by 
Lysias. Thera can be but little doubt that the 
letter is a fabrication. No such names occur among 
the many legates to Syria noticed by Polybius; 
and there is no room for the mission of another 
embassy between two recorded shortly before and 
after the death of Antiochus Epiphanes (Polyb. 
xxxi. 9, 6; 12,9; Grimm, ad We). If, as seems 
likely, the true reading is T. Manius (not Manlius), 
the writer was probably thinking of the former 
embassy when C. Sulpicius and Manius Sergius 
were sent to Syria. The form of the letter is no 
less fatal to the idea of ita authenticity than the 
names in which it is written. The use of the era 


he Seleucid he ission of 
cation in the N. ‘I. is the open court-yard, attached of the Seleucid to fix the year, the omission 


the name of the place at which it was dated, and 
the exact coincidence of the date of this letter with 
that of the young Antiochus, are all suspicious 
circumstances. Moreover, the first intercourse be- 
tween the Jews and Rumans is marked distinctly 
as taking place two years later (1 Macc. viii. 1 ff.), 
when Judas heard of their power and fidelity. 

The remaining letters are of no more worth, 
though it is possible that some tacts may have sug- 
gested special details (e. g. 2 Mace. xi. 29 ff). 

(Wernsdorf, De Fule Macc. § 66; Grimm, od 
loc.; and on the other side Patritius, De Cons. 
Macc. pp. 142, 280.) B. F. W. 


MAN’NA (799, mdn: Mavva: Manku, Man, 
Manna), The most important passages of the O. 
T. on this te are the following : Ex. xvi. 14-36; 
Num. xi. 7-9; Deut. viii. 3,16, Josh. v. 12; Ps. 
Ixxviii. a4, 25; Wisd. xvi. 20, 21. From these 
passages we learn that the manna came every morn- 
ing except the Sabbath, in the form of a small 
round seed resembling the hoar frost; that it must 
be gathered early, beture the sun became a0 hot as 
to melt it; that it must be gathered every day 
except the Sabbath; that the attempt to lay aside 
for a succeeding day, except on the day inimediately 
pteceding the Sabbath, failed by the substance be- 
coming wormy and offensive; that it was prepared 
for food by grinding and baking; that its taste was 
like fresh oil, and like wafers made with boney, 
equally agreeable to all palates; that the whole 
nation subsisted upon it for forty years; that it 
suddenly ceased when they first got the new corn 
of the land of Canaan; and that it was always 
regarded as a miraculous gift directly from God, 
and not a product of nature. 

The natural products of the Arabian deserts and 
other oriental regions, which bear the naine of 
manna, bave not the qualities or uses ascribed to 
the manna of Scripture. They are all condiments 
or medicines rather than food, stimulating or pur- 
gative rather than nutritious; they are produced 
only three or four months in the year, from May to 
August, and not all the year round; they come only 
in small quantities, never affurding anything like 


of the 2d book of P. Horreus, Miscell. eriticoram libri 
duo, Leovardie, 1738. 

b See for example, Milton's Hymn om the Natitcty 
line 243. 
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15,000,000 of pounds a week, which must have 
been requisite for the subsistence of the whole 
Israelitish camp, since each man had an omer (or 
three English quarts) a day, and that for forty 
years; they can be kept for a long time, and do not 
become useless in a day or two; they are just as 
liable to deteriorate on the Sabbath as on any other 
day; nor does a double quantity fall on the day 
preceding the Sabbath; nor would natural products 
cease at once and for ever, as the manna is repre- 
sented as ceasing in the book of Joshua. The 
manna of Scripture we therefore regard as wholly 
miraculous, and not in any respect a product of 
nature. 

The etymology and meaning of the word manna 
are best given by the old authorities, the Septuagint, 
the Vulgate, and Josephus. The Septuagint traus- 
lation of Ex. xvi. 15 is this: ’1ddévres 8¢ abrd of 
viol "lopanA elwav Erepos Ta érépw, ti ear 
TovTo; ov yap ndeay Ti hy. But the children 
of Israel, seeiny it, said one to another, What is 
this? for they knew not what it was.” The Vul- 
gate, with a very careful reference to the Hebrew, 
thus: * Quod cum vidissent filii Israel, dixerunt 
ad invicem manhu, quod significat: Quid est hoe ? 
ignorabant enim quid esset:’’ i.e. “| Which when 
the children of Israel suc, they said one to another, 
MAN HU, which signifies, What is this? for they 
knew not what it was.’ In Josephus (Ant. iii. 1, 
§6) we have the following: KaAovar 8 ‘EBpaio 
T) Bp@ua TovTo udyva, To yap may émepwrnois 
kata Tiv nuetépay diddextov, tl tovT’ oti, 
avaxplvovaa. ‘ Now the Hebrews call this food 
MANNA, Jor the particle MAN, in our language, is 
the asking of a question, WHAT 18 THIS?” 

According to all these authorities, with which 
the Syriac also agrees, the Hebrew word man, by 
which this substance is always designated in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, is the neuter interrogative pro- 
noun (What ?), and the name is derived from the 


inquiry SAT ne (man hu, what is this?), which 


th» Hebrews made when they first saw it upon the 
ground. The other etymologies, which would de- 
rive the word from either of the Hebrew verbs 


12") or 7~%5. are more recent and less worthy of 


confidence, and do not agree with the sacred text; 
a literal translation of which (Ex. xvi. 15) is this: 
“ And the children of Israel saw and said, a man 
to his neighbor, what is this (man hu); for they 
knew not what it was.” 


The Arabian physician Avicenna gives the fol- 
lowing description of the manna which in his time 
was used as a medicine: Manna is a dew which 
falls on stones or bushes, becomes thick like honey, 
and can be hardened so as to be like grains of corn."’ 
The substance now called manna in the Arabian 
desert through which the Israelites passed, is col- 
lected in the month of June from the tarfa or 
tamarisk shrub (7umarizx gallica). According to 
Burekhardt it drops from the thorns on the sticks 
and leaves with which the ground is covered, and 
must be gathered early in the day, or it will be 
melted by the sun. The Arabs cleanse and boil it, 
strain it through a cloth, and put it in Jeathern 
bottles; and in chis way it can be kept uninjured 
for several years. They use it like honey or butter 
with their unleavened bread, but never make it into 
cakes or eat it by itself. It abounds only in very 
wet years, and in dry seasons it sometimes disap- 
pears en‘irely. Various shrubs, all through the 
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oriental world, from India to Syria, yield a sub 
stance of this kind. The tamarisk gum is by some 
supposed to be produced by the puncture of a small 
insect, which Ehrenberg has examined and de- 
scribed under the name of Coccus manniparus. See 
Symbole Physica, p. i.; Transact. of Literary 
Society of Bombay, i. 251. This surely could not 
have been the food of the Israelites during their 
forty years’ sojourn in the wilderness, though the 





Tumariz Gallica. 


name might have been derived from some real of 
fancied resemblance to it. 

Rauwolf ( 7'rav. i. 94) and some more recent tray- 
ellers have observed that the dried grains of the 
oriental manna were like the coriander-seed. Gmelin 
(Trav. through Russia to Persia, pt. iii. p- 
marks this of the manna of Persia, which 
is white as snow. The peasants of 
the leaves of a certain thorny shrub 
thorn) and strike them with a stick, and 
of manna are received in a sieve. 
served that at Mardin in Mesopotamia, the manna 
lies like meal on the leaves of a tree, called im the 
East bcllét and afs or os, whigh he asa 
species of oak. The harvest is in July and August. 
and much more plentiful in wet than dry seasons. 





S-s5 % 
a gol, which Freytag, however, identifies with 
some species of Capparis. Bae 


* The ballot here spoken of is the Arabic 
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It is sometimes collected before sunrise by shaking 
it from the leaves onto a cloth, and thus collected 
it remains very white and pure. That which is 
uot shaken off in the morning melts upon the 
leaves, and accumulates till it becomes very thick. 
The leaves are then gathered and put in boiling 
water, and the manna floats like oil upon the sur- 
face. This the natives call manna essemma, i. e. 
heavenly manna. In the valley of the Jordan 
Burckhardt found manna like gum on the leaves 
and branches of the tree gharrob,4 which is as large 
as the olive tree, having a leaf like the poplar, 
thougk somewhat broader. It appears like dew 





upon the leaves, is of a brown or gray color, and 
drops on the ground. When first gathered it is 
sweet, but in a day or two becomes acid. The 
Arabs use it like honey or butter, and eat it in 
their oatmeal gruel. ‘They also use it in cleaning 
their leather bottles and waking them air-tight. 
The season for gathering this is May or June. 
Two other shrubs which have been supposed to 
yield the manna of Scripture, are the Alhagi mau- 
rorum, or Persian manna, and the Alhagi deserto- 
rum, — thorny plants common in Syria. 

The manna of European commerce comes mostly 
from Calabria and Sicily. It is gathered during 


é- 
by, which signifies acorn, and has come to be 
applied to various species of oak, while the word ‘ afs’ 


Qo ad Ge. Ee 
(ORE not wil, as incorrectly printed in the 
note, signifies “ galls,” and is often used for the tree 
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the months of June and July from some species of 
ash (Ornus Europea and Orrus rotundifolia), 
from which it drops in consequence of a puncture 
by an insect resembling the locust, but distinguished 
from it by having a sting under its body. Th 
substance is fluid at night, and resembles the dew, 
but in the morning it begins to harden. 

Compare Rosenniiller’s Alerthumskunde, iv. pp. 
316-29; Winer, Realirérterbuch, ii. pp. 53, 54; and 
the oriental travellers above referred to. C. E. S. 


MANO’AH (TN [rest]: Mavwé; Joseph. 
Mavéxns: Manue), the father of Samson; a Dan- 
ite, native of the town of Zorah (Judg. xiii, 2). 
The narrative of the Bible (xiii. 1-23), of the cir- 
cumstances which preceded the birth of Samson, 
supplies us with very few and faint traits of Man- 
oah's character or habits. He seems to have had 
some occupation which separated him during part 
of the day from his wife, though that was not field 
work, because it was in the field that his wife was 
found by the angel during his absence. He was 
hospitable, as his forefather Abram had been before 
him; he was a worshipper of Jehovah, and reverent 
to a great degree of fear. These faint lineaments 
are brought into somewhat greater distinctness by 
Josephus (Ant. v. 8, §§ 2, 3), on what authority we 
have no means of judging, though his account is 
doubtless founded on some ancient Jewish tradition 
or record. ‘There was a certain Manoches who 
was without controversy the best and chiefest per- 
son of his country. This man had a wife of ex- 
ceeding beauty, surpassing the-other women of the 
place. Now, when they had no children, and were 
much distressed thereat, he besoucht God that 
He would grant unto them a lawful heir, and 
for that purpose resorted often with his wife 
to the suburb® (7 xpodore:ov) of the city. 
And in that place was the great plain. Now the 
man loved his wife to distraction, and on that ac- 
count was exceedingly jealous of her. And it came 
to pass that his wife being alone, an angel ap 
to her . . . and when he had said these things he 
departed, for he had come by the command of God. 
When her husband came she informed him of all 
things concerning the angel, wondering greatly at 
the bexuty and size of the youth, insomuch that he 
was filled with jealousy and with suspicion thereat. 
Then the woman, desiring to relieve her husband 
of his excessive grief, besought God that He would 
send again the angel, so that the man might behold 
him as well as she. And it came to pass that 
when they were in the suburbs again, by the favor 
of God the angel appeared the second time to the 
woman, while her husband was absent. And she 
having prayed him to tarry awhile till she should 
fetch her husband, went and brought Manoches.”’ 
The rest of the story agrees with the Bible. 

We hear of Manoah once again in connection 
with the marriage of Samson to the Philistine of 
Timnath. His father and his mother remonstrated 
with him thereon, but to no purpose (xiv. 2, 3). 
They then accompanied him to Timnath, both on 


on which the galls grow, which is some species of the 
oak. G. B. P. 

@ Sprengel (Hist. Rei Herd. 1. 270) identifies the 
gharbd or gharab with the Salix baby!onica. 

b Possibly to consult the Levites, whose special prop- 
erty the suburbs of the city were. But Zorah is no- 
where stated to have been a Levites’ city. 
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the preliminary visit (vv. 5, 6), and to the marriage 
iteelf (9, 10). Manoah appears not to have sur- 
vived his son: not he, but Samson's brothers, went 
Jown to Gaza for the body of the hero, and bring- 
ing it up to the family tomb between Zorah and 
Eshtaol, reunited the father to the son (xvi. 31), 
whose birth had been the subject of so many 
pravers and so much anxiety. Milton, however, 
does not take this view. In Samsun Agunistes 
Manoah bears a prominent part throughout, and 
livea to bury his son. G. 


* MANSIONS (oval: mansiones) in the 
A. V. John xiv. 2 (“in my Father's house are many 
muinsions"’) ig used in its primary signification of 
* abodes” or * places of abode,’’ not in the more 
specific sense which now belongs to the term. 
Mr. Norton translates, “ There are many rooms in 
my Father's house.” The reference is to the 
abundant provision made for the future blessedness 
of the followers of Christ, not to the different de- 
crees of their reward, a thought which is foreign 
from the context. A. 


MANSLAYER.2 The principle on which the 
‘- manslayer '’ was to be allowed to escape, namely, 
that the person slain was regarded as * delivered 
into his hand’’ by the Almighty, was obviously 
open to much willful perversion (1 Sam. xxiv. 4, 18; 
xxvi. 8; Philo, De Spec. Leg. iii. 21, vol. ii. 320), 
though the cases mentioned appear to be a sutti- 
cient sample of the intention of the lawgiver. — («.) 
Death by a blow in a sudden quarrel (Num. xxxv. 
22). (4.) Death hy a stone or missile thrown at 
random (i. 22, 23). (c.) By the blade of an axe 
flying from its handle (Deut. xix. 5). (d.) Whether 
the case of a person killed by falling from a roof 
unprovided with a parapet involved the guilt of 
manslaughter on the owner, is not clear; but the 
law seems intended to prevent the imputation of 
malice in any such case, by preventing as far as 
possible the occurrence of the fact itself (Deut. xxii. 
8). (Michaelis, On the Laws of Moses, arts. 223, 
280, ed. Smith.) In all these and the like cases 
the manslayer was ullowed to retire to a city of 
refuge. [CITIES OF REFUGE. ] 

Besides these the following may be mentioned as 
cases of homicide. (a.) An animal, not known to 
be vicious, causing death to a human being, was to 
be put to death, and regarded as unclean. But if 
it was known to be vicious, the owner also was 
liable to fine, and even death (Ex. xxi. 28, 81). 
(6.) A thief overtaken at night in the act might 
lawfully be put to death, but if the sun had risen 
the act of killing him was to be regarded as murder 
(Ex. xxii. 2, 3). Other cases are added by the 
Mishna, which, however, are included in the defini- 
tions given above. (Sank. ix. 1, 2, 3; Muccoth, 
ii. 2; Otho, Lex. Rabb. “ Homicida.”) [MuxpER.] 

: H. W. P. 

MANTLE. The word employed in the A. V. 
to translate no less than four Hebrew terms, en- 
tirely distinct and independent both in derivation 
and meaning. 


1. 11 SD 6. s'micah. This word occurs but 





a Trz4, part. of MZ", € pierce” or “crush,” 
Ges. p. 1807: govevrys : homicida: used also in the 
genre of murderer. The phrase j{ MIWA, axoveies, 


ver ignorantiam, Ges. p. 1362, must “therefore be in- 
cluded, to denote the distinction which the Law drew 
80 plainly between malicious and involuntary homicide. 


MANTLE 


once, namely, Judg. iv. 18, where it denotes the 
thing with which Jael covered Sisera. It has the 
definite article prefixed, and it may therefore be 
inferred that it was some part of the regular furni- 
ture of the tent. The clew to a more exact sign+ 
fication is given by the Arabic version of the loly- 


glott, which renders it by alcatifuh, Raabazt, 
a word which is explained by Dozy,? on the an- 
thority of Ibn Batuta and other oriental authors, 
to mean certain articles of a thick fabric, in shape 
like a plaid or shawl, which are commonly used fe 
beds by the Arabs: ‘ When they sleep they spread 
them on the ground."’ “ For the under part of 
the bed they are doubled several times. and one 
longer than the rest is used for a coverlid.”. On 
such a bed on the floor of Heber's tent no dcoutt 
the weary Sisera threw himself, and such a coverlid 
must the semicah have been which Jael laid over 
him. The A. V. perhaps derived their word 
‘mantle from the palium of the Vulgate, and 
the mantel of Luther. ([Fiirst thinks that it was 
the “tent-carpet,”” which Jael threw over Sisera, 
Handb. 8. ¥. — H.] 


2, S°D%, meil (Rendered “mantle” in 1 
Sam. xv. 27, xxviii. 14; Ezr. ix. 3,5: Job i. 20, 
ii. 12; and Ps. cix. 29.) This word is in other 
passages of the A. V. rendered “ coat,’’ “ cloak,” 
and “robe.” This inconsistency is undesirable; 
but in one case only — that of Samuel — is it of 
importance. It is interesting to know that the 
garment which his mother made and brought to 
the infant prophet at her annual visit to the Holy 
Tent at Shiloh was a miniature of the official 
priestly tunic or robe; the same that the great 
Prophet wore in mature years (1 Sam. xv. 27), and 
by which he was on one occasion actually identified. 
When the witch of Endor, in answer to Saul's 
inquiry, told him that “an old man was come up, 
covered with a meii,’’ this of itself was enough to 
inform the king in whose presence he stood — 
Saul perceived that it was Samuel"? (xxviii. 14). 

3. Moov, madtaphah (the Hebrew word is 
found in Is. iii. 22 only). Apparently some article 
of ac lady's dress [* mantles,” A. V.]: probably 
an exterior tunic, longer and ampler than the in- 
ternal one, and provided with sleeves. See Gesenius, 
Jesaia, i. 214; Schroeder, de Vestits Hebraarum, 
ch. xv. § 1-5. 


But the most remarkable of the four is: — 


4. FYI, addereth (rendered “ mantle"? in 


1K. xix. 13, 19; 2 K. ii. 8, 13, 14; elsewhere 
garment’? and “robe’’); since by it, and it only, 
is denoted the cape or wrapper which, with the 
exception of a strip of skin or leather round his 
loins, formed, as we have every reason to believe, 
the sole garment of the prophet Elijah. 

Such clothing, or absence of clothing, is eom- 
monly assumed by those who aspire to extraordinary 
sanctity in the East at the present day — 4 Savage 
figures, with ‘a cloak woven of camels’ hair thrown 
over the shoulders, and tied in front on the breast, 





(Ex. xxi. 18, 14; Lev. tv. 22; Num. xxxv. 2, 23; 
Deut. xix. 4, 5.) 

b Dictionnaire des Vétements Avabes, p. 283. We 
giadly seize this opportunity to express our obligations 
to this admirable work. 

c But see the curious speculations of Dr. Maitland 
(Essay on False Worshtp, p. 146, etc.) 
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naked except at the waist, round which is a girdle 
uf skin, the hair flowing loose about ¢ the head.’ ” 
But a description still more exactly in accordance 
with the habit of the great Israelite >dervish, and 
supporting in a remarkable manner the view of the 
LXX., who render uddereth by pndwrhs, t €. 
‘+ shee .p-skin,” is found in the account of a French 
traveller® in the 16th century: “ L’enseigne que 
les dervis portent pour montrer qu’ ils sont religieux, 
est une peau de brébis sur leurs épaules: et ne 
portent autre vétement sur eux sinon une seule 
peau de mouton ou de br¢bis, et quelque chose 
devant leur parties honteuses.”’ 

Inaccurately as the word ‘“ mantle "’ represents 
such a garment as the above, it has yet becume so 
identified with Elijah that it is impossible now to 
alter it. It is desirable therefore to substitute 
‘mantle’? for ‘garment’ in Zech. xiii. 4; a pas- 
sage from which it would appear that since the 
tine of Elijah his garb had become the recognized 
sign. of a prophet of Jehovah. G. 


MA’OCH (AY [a poor one, Fiirst; a 
breast-bind? Ges.}: "Auudy; Alex. Moa: 
Muock), the father of Achish, king of Gath, with 
whom JDavid took refuge (1 Sam. xxvii. 2). In the 
Syriac version he is called Maachah; and in 1 K. 
ii. 39 we find Maachah described as the father of 
Achish, who was king of Gath at the beginning of 
Solomon's reign. It is not impossible that the 
game Achish may be intended in both cases (Keil, 
Comm. on 1 K. ii. 39), and Maoch and Maachah 
would then be identical; or Achish may have been 
a title, like Abimelech and Pharaoh, which would 
still leave Maoch and Maachah the same; “ son’ 
in either case denoting descendant. 


MA’/ON (VID [habitation]: Madp, Madv; 
[Vat. in 1 Sam. Maay, in Chr. Mewy;] Alex. 
Mawy: Mavon), one of the cities of the tribe of 
Judah, in the district of the mountains; a member 
of the same group which contains also the names 
of Carmel and Ziph (Josh. xv. 55). Its interest 
for us lies in its connection with David. It was in 
the midbar or waste pasture-ground of Maon (A. V. 
‘wilderness "’) that he and his men were lurking 
when the treachery of the Ziphites brought Saul 
upon them, and they had the narrow escape of the 
cliff of ham-Machlekoth (1 Sam. xxiii. 24, 25). It 
seems from these passages to have formed part of a 
larger district called ‘the Arabah ’’ (A. V. ver. 24, 
“ plain"), which can hardly have been the depressed 
locality round the Dead Sea usually known by that 
name. ‘To the north of it was another tract or 
spot called “the Jeshimon,” possibly the dreary 
burnt-up hills lying on the immediate west of the 
Dead Sea. Close by was the hill or the cliff of 
Hacilah, and the midbar itself probably extended 
over and about the mountain (ver. 26), round 
which Saul was pursuing his fugitives when the 
sudden alarm of the Philistine incursion drew him 
off. Over the pastures of Maon and Carmel ranged 
the three thousand sheep and the thousand goats 
of Nabal (xxv. 2). Close adjoining was the midbar 
of Paran, which the LXX. make identical with 
Maon. Josephus’s version of the passage is curious 


a Light, Travels in Egypt, etc., quoted by Stanley, 
8. § P. 3. 

6 See the instructive and suggestive remarks of Dr. 
Wolff, on the points of correspondence between the 
ancient Prophets and the modern Dervishes (Travels, 
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— ‘a certain man of the Ziphites from the cit) 
Emma’? (Ant. vi. 13, § 6). 

The name of Maon still exists all but unchanged 
in the mouths of the Arab herdsmen and peasante 
in the south of Palestine. Wain is a lofty conical 
hill, south of, and about 7 miles distant from, 
Hebron. To the north there is an extensive pros- 
pect~—on the one hand over the region bordering 
the Dead Sea, on the other as fur as Hebron. Close 
in front is the lower eminence of Kurmu/, the 
ancient Carmel, no less intimately associated with 
David's fortunes than Maon itself (Rob. i. 493, 494). 

It is very much to be desired that some traveller 
would take the trouble to see how the actual locality 
of Main agrees with the minute indications of the 
narrative cited above. See also HACHILAH. 

In the genealogical records of the tribe of Judah 
in 1 Chronicles, Maon appears as a descendant of 
Hebron, through Rekem and Shammai, and in its 
turn the “father "’ or colonizer of Beth-zur (ii. 45). 
Hebron is of course the well-known metropolis of 
the southern country, and Bretru-zur has been 
identified in Betf-st7, 4 miles north of Hebron, and 
therefore about 11 from Afain. 

It should not however be overlooked that in the 
original the name of Maon is identical with that 
of the Mehunim, and it is quite possible that before 
the conquest it may have been one of their towns, 
just as in the more central districts of Palestine 
there were places which preserved the memory of 
the Avites, the Zemarites, the Ammonites, and 
other tribes who originally founded them. [BEN- 
JAMIN, vol. i. p. 277.] G. 


MA/ONITES, THE (FD, t. e. Maon. 
without the article [see shove]: Madidy in both 
MSS.: Chanaan), a people mentioned in one of the 
addresses of Jehovah to the repentant Israelites, as 
having at some former time molested them: « the 
Zidonians also, and Amalek, and Maon did oppress 
you, and ye cried to me, and I delivered you out 
of their hand’’ (Judg. x. 12). The name agrees 
with that of a people residing in the desert far 
south of Palestine, elsewhere in the A. V. called 
MENUNIM; but, as no invasion of Israel by this 
people is related before the date of the passage in 
question, various explanations and conjectures have 
heen offered. The reading of the LXX. — “ Mid- 
ian’? —is remarkable as being found in both the 
yreat MSS., and having on that account a strong 
claim to be eousidered as the reading of the ancient 
Hebrew text. [wald (Gesch. i. 8322 note) appears 
to incline to this, which has also in its favory that, 
if it be not genuine, Midian — whose ravages were 
then surely too recent to be forgotten — is omitted 
altogether from the enumeration. Still it is remark- 
able that no variation has hitherto been found in 
the Hebrew MSS. of this verse. Michaclis (Bibel 
Sir Ungelehrte, and Supplem. No. 1437), on the 
other hand, accepts the current reading, and ex- 
plains the difficulty by assuming that Maon is 
included among the Bene-Kedem, or ‘ children 
[sons] of the East,"’ named in vi. 3: leaving, how- 
ever, the equal difficulty of the omission of Israel's 
great foe, Midian, unnoticed. The reason which 
would lead us to accept Midian would lead us tc 





etc., 1. 488 ; also 829, 631); and Stanley's East. Church 


p. 897. 
¢ Belon, Observations (Paris, 1588), quoted by Doay 
Dictionnatre, ete., p. 54. 
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reject the reading of the Syriac Peshito — “ Am- 
mon,’’— the Bene-Ammon having been already 
named. “Canaan” was probably a conjecture of 
Jerome’s. [MEHUNIMS.] 

A trace of the residence of the Maonites in the 
south of Palestine is perhaps extant in Maon, now 
Main, the city of Judah so well known in con- 
nection with David. G. 


MA/RA (S77, or, according to the correction 
TT 


of the Kri, 712’9), the name which Naomt adopted 
in the exclamation forced from her by the recogni- 
tion of her fellow-citizens at Bethlehem (Ruth i. 
20): Call me not Naomi (pleasant), but call me 
Mara (bitter), for Shaddai hath dealt-very-bitterly 
(hamér) with me.’’ The LXX. have preserved the 
play .... wixpdy, Bri emixpdvOn ---- 65 ixavds; 
though hardly as well as Jerome, “ Vocate me Mara 
(hoc est amaram) quia amaritudine me replevit 
Omnipotens."' Marah is often assumed to have 
been the origin of the name Mary, but inaccu- 
rately, for Mary —in the N. T. Mariam — is merely 
a corruption of Mrr1aM (see that article). G. 


MA/RAH (71719 [bitterness]: Meppa, Mixpla, 
Tucpia: [Vat. Mexperaj: Mara), a place which 
lay in the wilderness of Shur or Etham, three days’ 
journey distant (cx. xv. 22-24, Num. xxxiii. 8) 
from the place at which the Israelites crossed the 
Red Sea, and where was a spring of Litter water, 
sweetened subsequently by the casting in of a tree 
which the Lord showed ’’ to Moses. It has been 
sugvested (Burckhardt, Syria, p. 474) that Moses 
made use of the berries of the plant Ghia hid, 
and which still it is implied would be found sim- 
ilarly to operate. Robinson, however (i. 67), could 
not find that this or any tree was now known by 
the Arabs to possess such properties; nor would 
those berries, he says, have been found so early in 
the season as the time when the Israelites reached 
the region. It may be added that, had any such 
resource ever existed, its eminent useftilness to the 
supply of human wants would hardly have let. it 
perish fron: the traditions of the desert. Further, 
the expression “the Lord shewed ” seems surely to 
imply the miraculous character of the transaction. 
As regards the identity of Marah with any modern 
site, all travellers appear to look out for water 
which is bitter at this day, whereas if miraculous, 
the effect would surely have been permanent, as it 
clearly is intended to be in 2 K. ii. 21. On this 
supposition, however, /fowarah, distant 164 hours 
(Rob. Bibl. Res. i. 67) from Ayoun Mousa, has been 
by Robinson, as also by Burckhardt (April 27, 1816), 
Schubert (274), and Wellsted, identified with it, 
apparently because it is the bitterest water in the 
- neighborhood. Winer says (s. v.) that a still bit- 
terer well lies east of Marah, the claims of which 
Tischendorf, it appears, has supported. Lepsius 
prefers Wady Ghitundel. Prof. Stanley thinks that 
the claim may be left between this and Howarch, 
but adds in a note a mention of a spring south of 
Hovnirah, “so bitter that neither men nor camels 





@ Robinson says (i. 26), * Peganum retusum," Forsk., 
Flora Eg. Arab. p. \xvi. More correctly, “ Nitraria 
tridentata” of Desfontaines, Flora Atlant. |. 372. 


d1. ww, or wry $ Ildpros, Tdpivos AcBos : mar- 
mor Parium ; from tN, to shine (Ges. 1884). 2. 
roam, from “TTD, to travel round, elther s stone 
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could drink it,” of which “ Dr. Graul (vol. iL. p 
254) was told.” The Ayoun Afousa, “wells of 
Moses,’’ which local tradition assigns to Marah, are 
manifestly too close to the head of the gulf, and 
probable spot of crossing it, to suit the distance of 
‘‘three days’ journey.’ The soil of this region is 
described as being alternately gravelly, stony, and 
sandy; under the range of the Gebel Wardan chalk 
and flints are plentiful, and on the direct line of 
route between Ayoun Mvuusa and Lowarak no 
water is found (Robinson, i. 67). H. H. 


MAR’ALAH (Noy [perh. earthquake, 
Ges.; declivity, First]: MayeAdd; Alex. MapiAa; 
[Comp. Mapaadd:] Merala), one of the landmarks 
on the boundary of the tribe of Zebulun (Josh. 
xix. 11), which, with most of the places accom- 
panying it, is unfortunately hitherto unknown. 
Keil (Josua, ad loc.) infers, though on the slightest 
grounds, that it was somewhere on the ridge of 
Carmel. G. 


MARANATH’A (Mapavaéd), an expression 
used by St. Paul at the conclusion of his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians (xvi. 22). It is a 
Grecized form of the Aramaic words SIS 77D, 
“our Lord cometh.” In the A. V. it is combined 
with the preceding “anathema;’’ but this is un- 
necessary; at all events it can only be regarded as 
adding emphasis to the previous adjuration. It 
rather appears to be added ‘as a weighty watch- 
word ** to impress upon the disciples the important 
truth that the Lord was at hand, and that they 
should be ready to meet Him (Alford, Gr. Test. in 
loc.). If, on the other hand, the phrase he taken 
to mean, as it may, * Our Lord has come,"’ then 
the connection is, “the curse will remain, for the 
Lord has come who will take vengeance on those 
who reject Him.’’ Thus the name “ Maronite’ is 
explained by a tradition that the Jews, in expecta- 
tion of a Messiah, were constantly saying Afaran, 
i. e. Lord; to which the Christians answered 
Maran atha, the Lord is come, why do you still 
expect Him? (Stanley, Corinthians, ad loc.). 

W. L. B. 


MARBLE. Like the Greek pdpyapos, No. 1 
(see foot-note), the generic term for marble may 
probably be taken to mean almost any shining 
stone. The so-called marble of Solomon's archi- 
tectural works, which Josephus calls Ai@os Aeuads, 
may thus have been limestone — (a) from near 
Jerusalem; (4) from Lebanon (Jura limestone), 
identical with the material of the Sun Temple at 
Baalbec: or (c) white marble from Arabia or else- 
where (Joseph. Aut. viii. 3, § 2; Diod. Sic. ii. 52; 
Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 12; Jamieson, Mineralogy, p.41; 
Riiumer, Pal. p. 28; Volney, Zrev. ii. 241; Nitto, 
Phys. Geogr. of Pal. pp. 73, 88: Robinson, ii. 493, 
iii. 508; Stanley, S. ¢ P. pp. 307, 424; Wellsted, 
Trav. i. 426, ii. 143). That this stone was not 
marble seems probable from the remark of Jose- 
phus, that whereas Solomon constructed his build- 
ings of ‘white stone,’ he caused the roads which 


used in tesse!lated pavements, or one with circular 
spots (Ges. 947). 8. “VT: mizmwos Aibos: probably 
a stone with pearly appearance, like alabaster (Gee. 


855). 4. TTID : cpapaydirgs AiBos : lapis smaragdi 
nus (Ges. 182). The three last words used only is 


Esth. 1.6. 5. Médppapos: marmor (Rev. xviil. 12). 


MARCHESHVAN 


led to Jerusalem to be made of “black stone,"’ 
probably the black basalt of the /faurdan ; and also 
from his account of the porticoes of Herod's tem- 
ple, which he says were povdAcOor Aevxordrns 
papudpov (Joseph. Ant. l.c., and B. J. v. 5, § 1, 
6; Kitto, pp. 74, 75, 80, 89). But whether the 
“costly stone’? employed in Solomon's buildings 
was marble or not, it seems clear from the expres- 
sions both of Scripture and Josephus, that some 
at least of the ‘great stones,” whose weight can 
scarcely have been less than 40 tons, must have 
come from Lebanon (1 K. v. 14-18, vii. 10; Joseph. 
Ant. viii. 2, § 9). 

There can be no doubt that Herod, both in the 
Temple and elsewhere, employed Parian or other 
marble. Remains of marble columns still exist in 
abundance at Jerusalem ‘Joseph int. xv. 9, §§ 4. 
6, and 11, §§ 3, 5; Williams, Holy City, ii. 330; 
Sandys, p. 1904 Robinson, i. 301, 305). 

The marble pillars and tessere of various colors 
of the palace at Susa came doubtless from Persia 
itself, where marbie of various colors is found, 
especially in the province of Hamadan, Susiana. 
(isth. i. 6; Marco Polo, Travels, p. 78, ed. Bohn; 
Chardin, Vey. iii. 280, 308, 358, and viii. 253; P. 
della Valle, Vicggz, ii. 250; Winer, 8. v. “Mar- 
mor.’’) H. W. P. 

MARCHESH’VAN. [Montn.] 


MAR’CUS (Mdpxos: Marcus). ‘The Evange- 
list Mark, who was cousin to Barnabas (Col. iv. 
10), and the companion und fellow-laborer of the 
Apostles Paul (Philem. 24) and Peter (1 Pet. v. 13). 
[MarK.] 


MARDOCHE’US (Map8oxaios: Mardo- 
cheus). 1. Morpecat, the uncle of Esther, in 
the apocryphal additions (Esth. x. 1, xi. 2, 12, xii. 
1-6, xvi. 13; 2 Mace. xv. 36). The 14th of the 
month Adar, on which the feast of Purim was 
celebrated, is called in the last passage ‘ Mar- 
docheus’ day” (7 Mapdoxaixh judpa: AMardo- 
cheei dies). 

3. (.Mardocheus,) = Morpecat, who returned 
with Zerubbabel and Joshua (1 Esdr. v. 8; comp. 
Fzr. ii. 2). 

* MARE’SHA is the reading of the A. V. 
ed. 1611, and other early editions, in 1 Chr. ii. 42, 
instead of MARESHAH (2). A. 


MARE‘SHAH (7 N779 [ possession, Fiirst ; 
at the head = elevated city or fortress, Ges.], in 
Josh. only; elsewhere in the shorter form of 


ma > Baénodp, [in Chron. Mapiod, Mapiorjs, 
Mapyod; Vat. Mapaica, Mapeons, Mapicad;] 
Alex. Mapyoa; [in Mic. i. 15, LXX. Aayeis:] 
Muresn). 1. One of the cities of Judah in the dis- 
trict of the Shefeluh or low country; named in the 
same group with KEILAH and NEz1B (Josh. xv. 
44). If we may so interpret the notices of the 1 
Chronicles (see below), Hebron itself was colonized 
from Mareshah. It was one of the cities fortified 
and garrisoned by Rehoboam after the rupture with 
the northern kingdom (2 Chr. xi. 8). The natural 
inference is, that it commanded some pass or 
position of approach, an inference which is sup- 
ported by the fact that it is named as the point 
to which the enormous horde of Zerah the Cushite 
reached in his invasion of Judea, before he was 





@ Benjamin of Tudela (Asher, !. 77) identifies Ma- 
resbah with “Beit Gabrin.’”’ Parchi, with unusual 
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met and repulsed by Asa (2 Chr. xiv. 9). A 
ravine (ver. 10; Ge: A. V. “valley ’’) bearing the 
name of Zepbathah was near. In the rout which 
followed the encounter, the flying Cushites were 
pursued to the Bedouin station of Gerar (vv. 14, 
15). 

Mareshah is mentioned once or twice in the his 
tory of the Maccabeean struggles. Judas probably 
passed through it on his way from Hebron to avenge 
the defeat of Joseph and Azarias (1 Macc. v. 66). 
The reading of the LXX. and A. V. is Samaria; 
but Josephus, Ant. xii. 8, § 6, has Jfartssa, and 
the position is exactly suitable, which that of Sama- 
ria is not. The same exchange, but reversed, will 
be found in 2 Mace. xii. 35. [MAanrrsa.] 


A few days later it afforded a refuge to Georgias 
when severely wounded in the attack of Dositheus 
(2 Mace. xii. 35; here, as just remarked, the Syriac 
version would substitute Samaria, — a change quite 
unallowable). Its subsequent fortunes were bad 
enough, but hardly worse than might be expected 
for a place which lay as it were at the junction of 
two cross-roads, north and south, east and weat, 
each the constant thoroughfare of armies. It was 
burnt by Judas in his Idumsean war,. in passing 
from Hebron to Azotus (Ant. xii. 8, § 6). About 
the year 110 B.C. it was taken from the [dunieeans 
by John Hyrcanus. Some forty years after, about 
B. C. 63, its restoration was decreed by the clement 
Pompey (Ant. xiv. 4, § 4), though it appears not 
to have been really reinstated till later (xiv. 5, § 3). 
But it was only rebuilt to become again a victim 
(B. C. 39), this time to the Parthians, who plun- 
dered and destroyed it in their rage at not finding 
in Jerusalem the treasure they anticipated (Ant. 
xiv. 13,§ 9; B. J. i. 13, § 9). It was in ruins 
in the 4th century, when Eusebius and Jerome 
describe it as in the second mile from Fleuthe- 
ropolis. S.S. W. of Beit-jib,in — in all probability 
Eleutheropolis — and a little over a Roman mile 
therefrom, is a site called Afarash, which is very 
possibly the representative of the ancient Mareshah. 
It is described by the indefatigable Tobler (Dritte 
Wand. pp. 129, 142) as lying on a gently swelling 
hill leading down from the mountains to the great 
western plain, from which it is but half an hour 
distant. The ruins are not extensive, and Dr. 
Kobinson, to whom their discovery ig due,? has 
ingeniously conjectured (on grounds for which the 
reader is referred to /ibl. Res. ii. 67, 68) that the 
materials were employed in building the neighboring 
Eleutheropolis. 

On two other occasions Mareshah comes forward 
in the O. T. It was the native place of Eliezer 
ben-Dodavah, a prophet who predicted the destruc- 
tion of the ships which king Jehoshaphat had built 
in conjunction with Ahaziah of Israel (2 Chr. 
xx. 37). It is included by the prophet Micah 
among the towns of the low country which he 
attempts to rouse to a sense of the dangers their 
misconduct is bringing upon them (Mic. i. 15). 
Like the rest, the apostrophe to Mareshah is a 
play on the name: “I will bring your heir 
(yoresh) to you, oh city of inheritance ’’ (Mare- 
shah). The following verse (16) shows that the 
inhabitants had adopted the heathen and forbidden 
custom of cutting off the back hair as a sign of 
mourning. 


inaccuracy, would place it in the mountains East of 
Jaffa. 
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2. ((Rom. Mapiod, Vat.] Mapeica: [Alex. Ma- 
ptons-]) Father of Hebron, and apparently a son 
or descendant of Caleb the brother of Jerahmeel 
(1 Chr. ii. 42), who derived his descent from Judah 
through Pharez. ‘ The sons of Caleb were... 
Mesha, the father of Ziph, and the sons of Maresha 
father of Hebron.”” It is difficult not to suppose 
that Mesha may have been a transcriber's variation 
for Maresha, especially as the text of the LXX. — 
both MSS. — actually stands so. It is however 
only a probable conjecture. The names in these 
lists are many of them no doubt those not of per- 
sons but of towns, and whether Mesha and Mare- 
shah be identical or not. a close relationship is 
equally denoted between the towns of Helron and 
erie But, 

([Rom. Mapiod ; Vat.) Maya; Alex. Ma- 
ao in 1 Chr. iv. 21 we find Mareshah again 
named as deriving its origin from SHELAH, the 
third son of Judah, through Laadah. Whether 
this Mareshab be a man or a place, identical with 
or distinct from the last mentioned, it is impos- 
sible tu determine. G. 


MAR’IMOTH (Marimoth). The same as 
MERAIOTH the priest, one of the ancestors of 
Ezra (2 Esdr. i. 2; comp. Ezr. vii. 3). He is also 
called MEREMOTH (1 Esdr. viii. 2). 


* MARINER, Jon. i. 5. [Sup (11.), Amer. 
ed.] 

MARISA (Mapica: Maresn), the Greek form 
of the name MARESHAH, occurring 2 Mace. xii. 35 
only. G. 


* MARISHES, Fz. xlvii. 11, an old spelling 
of ** marshes,’ found in the A. V. of 1611 (and the 
Bishops’ Bible), but changed in the current edi- 


The Hebrew is N23 elsewhere only in Is. 
xxx. 14, translated « pit.” H. 


MARK (Mdpkos: Marcus). Mark the Evan- 
gelist is probably the same as “ John whose sur- 
name was Mark ’’ (Acts xii. 12, 25). Grotius in- 
deed maintains the contrary, on the ground that 
the earliest historical writers nowhere call the 
Evangelist by the name of John, and that they 
always describe him as the companion of Peter 
and not of Paul. But John was the Jewish name, 
and Mark, a name of frequent use amongst the 
Romans, was adopted afterwards, and gradually 
superseded the other. The places in the N. T. 
enable us to trace the process. The John Mark 
of Acts xii. 12, 25, and the John of Acts xiii. 5, 
13, becomes Mark only in Acts xv. 39, Col. iv. 10, 
2 Tim. iv. 11, Philem. 24. The change of John 
to Mark is analogous to that of Saul to’ Paul; 
and we cannot doubt that the disuse of the Jewish 
name in favor of the other is intentional, and has 
reference to the putting away of his former life, 
and entrance upon a new ministry. No incon- 
sistency arises from the accounts of his ministering 
to two Apostles. The desertion of Paul (Acts xiii. 
13) may have been prompted partly by a wish to 
rejoin Peter and the Apostles engaged in preaching 
in Palestine (Benson; see Kuinoel’s note), though 
partly from a disinclination to a perilous and 
doubtful journey. There is nothing strange in 
the character of a warm impulsive young man 


tions. 


MARK 


for another journey, nor would he have accepted 
the choice. 


John Mark was the son of a certain Mary, who 
dwelt at Jerusalem, and was therefore protatly 
born in that city (Acts xii. 12). He was the 
cousin (ayeyids) of Barnabas (Col. iv. 10). [Sis- 
TER's Sox, Amer. ed.] It was to Mary's house, 
as to a familiar haunt, that Peter came after his 
deliverance from prison (Acts xii. 12), and there 
found “many gathered together praying: and 
probably John Mark was converted by Peter from 
meeting him in his mother’s house, for he speaks 
of “ Marcus my son "’ (1 Peter y. 13). This uat- 
ural link of connection between the two passages 
is broken by the supposition of two Marks, which 
is on all accounts improbable. The theory that be 
was one of the seventy disciples is without any 
warrant. Another theory, that an event of the 
night of our Lord's betrayal, related by Mark 
alone, is one that befell himself (Olshausen, Lange), 
must not be so promptly dismissed. ‘ There fol- 
lowed Him a certain young man, having a linen 
cloth cast about his naked body; and the young men 
laid hold on him: and he left the linen cloth, and 
fled from them naked ** (Mark xiv. 51, 52). The 
detail of facts is remarkably minute, the name only 
is wanting. The most probable view is that St. 
Mark suppressed his own name, whilst telling a 
story which he had the best means of knowing. 
Awakened out of sleep, or just preparing for it in 
some house in the Valley of Kedron, he comes out 
to see the seizure of the betrayed Teacher, known 
to him and in some degree beloved already. Ile is 
so deeply interested in his fate that he follows Him 
even in his thin linen robe. His demeanor is such 


that some of the crowd are about to arrest him; 


then, ‘fear overcoming shame" (Beiel), he 
leaves his garment in their hands and flees. We 
can only say that if the name of Mark is supplied, 
the narrative receives its most probable explanation. 
John (i. 40, xix. 26) introduces himself in this 
unobtrusive way, and perhaps Luke the same (xxiv. 
18). Mary the mother of Mark seems to have 
been a person of some means and influence, and 
her house a rallying point for Christians in those 
dangerous days. Her son, already an inquirer, 
would soon become more. Anxious to work for 
Christ, he went with Paul and Barnabas as ‘their 
« minister" (Swnpérns) on their first journey: but 
at Perga, as we have seen above, turned back (Acts 
xii. 25, xiii. 13). On the secopd journey Paul 
would not accept him again as a companion, but 
Barnabas his kinsman was more indulgent; and 
thus he became the cause of the memorable “ sharp 
contention ’’ between them (Acts xv. 36-40). 
Whatever was the cause of Mark's vacillation, it 
did not separate him forever from Paul, for we 
find him by the side of that Apostle in his first 
imprisonment at Rome (Col. iv. 10; Philem. 24). 
In the former place a possible journey of Mark to 
Asia is spoken of. Somewhat later he is with 
Peter at Babylon (1 Pet. v. 13). Some consider 
Babylon to be a name here given to Rome in a 
mystical sense; surely without reason, since the 
date of a letter is not the place to look for a figure 
of speech. Of the causes of this visit to Babylon 
there is no evidence. It may he conjectured that 


drawn almost equally towards the two great! he made the journey to Asia Minor (Col. iv. 10), 


teachers of the faith, Paul and Peter. 


Had mere | and thence went on to join Peter at Babylon. 


On 


sowardice been the cause of his withdrawal, Bar- | his return to Asia he seems to have been with Tim- 
aabas would not so soon after have chosen him |othy at Ephesus when Paul wrote to him during 
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his second imprisonment, and Paul was anxious for 
his return to Rome (2 Tim. iv. 11). 

When we desert Scripture we find the facts 
doubtful and even inconsistent. If Papias be trusted 
(quoted in Eusebius, Hf. £. iii. 39), Mark never 
was a disciple of our Lord; which he probably in- 
fers from 1 Pet. v. 13. Epiphanius, on the other 
hand, willing to do honor to the Evangelist, adopts 
the tradition that he was one of the seventy-two 
disciples, who turned back from our Lord at the 
hard saying in John vi. (Cont. Her. li. 6, p. 457, 
Dindorf ’s recent edition). ‘The same had been said 
of St. Luke. Nothing can be decided on this point. 
The relation of Mark to Peter is of great impor- 
tance for our view of his Gospel. Ancient writers 
with one consent make the Evanvelist the inter- 
preter (épunveurhs) of the Apostle Peter (Papias 
in Euseb. //. E. viii. 39; Irenseus, Her. iii. 1, 
iii. 10, § 6; Tertullian, c. Marc. iv. 5;-Hieronymus, 
ad Herlib. ix. &.). Some explain this word to 
mean that the office of Mark was to translate into 
the Greek tongue the Aramaic discourses of the 
Apostle (Eichhorn, Bertholdt, ete.); whilst others 
adopt the more probable view that Mark wrote a 
Gospel which conformed more exactly than the 
others to Peter's preaching, and thus “ interpreted ” 
it to the church at large (Valesius, Alford, Lange, 
Fritzsche, Meyer, etc.). ‘The passage from Euse- 
bius favors the latter view; it is a quotation from 
Papias. * This also [John] the elder said: Mark, 
being the interpreter of Peter, wrote down exactly 
whatever things he remembered, but yet not in the 
order in which Christ either spoke or did them; 
for he was neither a hearer nor a follower of the 
Lord's, but he wag afterwards, as J [Papias] said, 
a follower of Peter.” ‘The words in italics refer 
to the word interpreter above, and the passage de- 
scribes a disciple writing down what his master 
preached, and not an interpreter orally translating 
his words. This tradition will be further examined 
below. (MARK, GospKL OF.] The report that 
Mark was the companion of Peter at Rome is no 
doubt of great antiquity. Clement of Alexandria 
is quoted by Eusebius as giving it for a * tradition 
which he had received of the eldeis from the tirst "’ 
(wapddoov Tay avexabey wpecBurépwy, lusebius, 
H. &. vi. 14; Clem. Alex. Hyp. 6). But the force 
of this is invalidated by the suspicion that it rests 
on a misunderstanding of 1 Pet. v. 13, Babylon 
being wrongly taken for a typical name of Rome 
(Euseb. /f. £. ii. 15; Hieron. De Vir. ill. 8). Sent 
on a mission to Ezypt by Peter (Kpiphanius, Mer. 
li. 6, p. 457, Dindorf; Kuseb. H. /. ii. 16), Mark 
there founded the church of Alexandria (Hieron. 
De Vir. ill. 8), and preached in various places 
(Niceph. 4. £. ii. 43), then returned to Alexan- 
dria, of which church he was bishop, and suffered 
a martyr’s death (Niceph. wid., and Hieron. De Vir. 
wll, 8). But none of these later details rest on 
sound authority. (Sources — The works on the 
Gospels referred to under LUKE and GOsPELs; also 
Fritzsche, Jn Afarcum, Leipzig, 1830; Lange, 
Bibelwerk, part ii. etc.) W. T. 


MARK, GOSPEL OF. The characteris- 
tics of this Gospel, the shortest of the four inspired 
~ gecords, will appear from the discussion of the va- 
‘ious questions that have been raised about it. 


I. Sources of this Gospel. — The tradition that 
it gives the teaching of Peter, rather than of the 
rest of the Apostles, has been alluded to above. 
The witness of John the Presbyter, quoted by 
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Eusebius (H. £. iii. 89) through Papias, has been 
cited. [See MARK.] Ireneeus calls Mark “ inter- 
pres et sectator Petri,’’ and cites the opening aud 
the concluding words of the Gospel as we now po@ 
sess them (iii. 10, § 6). He also alludes to a sect (the 
Cerinthians ?) who hold “ impagsibilem persoverasse 
Christum, passum vero Jesum,”’ and who prefer the 
Gospel of St. Mark to the rest (iii. 11, § 7). Euse- 
bius says, on the authority of Clement of Alexan- 
dria, that the hearers of Peter at Rome desired 
Mark, the follower of Peter, to leave with them a 
record of his teaching; upon which Mark wrote 
his Gospel, which the Apostle afterwards sano- 
tioned with his authority, and directed that it 
should be read in the Churches (Eus. //. £. ii. 15). 
Elsewhere, quoting Clement ayain, we have the 
same account, except that Peter is there described 
as “neither hindering nor urging” the undertak- 
ing (H. &. vi. 14). The apparent contradiction 
has been conciliated by supposing that Peter nei- 
ther helped nor hindered the work before it was 
completed, but gave his approval afterwards (* licet 
fieri ipsum non jusserit, tamen factimn non pro- 
hibuit,” Ruffinus: see note of Valesius in loc. 
Eus.). Tertullian (Cont. Murcivnem, iv. 5) speaks 
of the Gospel of Mark as being connected with 
Peter, “ cujus interpres Marcus,’ and so having 
apostolic authority. Epiphanius says that, imme- 
diately after St. Matthew, the task was laid on St. 
Mark, “the follower of St. Peter at Rome,” of 
writing a Gospel (Her. li.). Hieronymus (De Vir. 
tll, 8) repeats the story of Eusebius; and again 
says that the Gospel was written, “ Petro narrante, 
et illo scribente * (Ad Hedib. 2). If the evidence 
of the Apostle’s connection with this Gospel rested 
wholly on these passages, it would not be sufficient, 
since the witnesses, though many in number, are 
not all independent of each other, and there are 
marks, in the former of the passages from Euse- 
bius, of a wish to enhance the authority of the 
Gospel by Peter's approval, whilst the latter pas- 
sage does not allege the same sanction. But there 
are peculiarities in the Gospel which are best ex- 
plained by the supposition that Peter in some way 
superintended its composition. Whilst there is 
hardly any part of its narrative that is not com- 
mon to it and some other Gospel, in the manner 
of the narrative there is often a marked character, 
which puts aside at once the supposition that we 
have here a mere epitome of Matthew and Luke. 
The picture of the same events is far more vivid; 
touches are introduced such as could only be noted 
by a vigilant eye-witness, and such as mako us 
almost eye-witnesses of the Redeemer's doings. 
The most remarkable case of this is the account 
of the demoniac in the country of the Gadarenes, 
where the following words are peculiar to Mark. 
“ And no man could bind him, no, not with chains: 
because that he had often been bound with fetters 
and chains, and the chains had been plucked asun- 
der by him, and the fetters broken in pieces: neither 
could any man tame him. And always night and 
day he was in the mountains crying and cutting 
himself with stones. But when he saw Jesus afar 
off, he ran," etc. Here we are indebted for the 
picture of the fierce and hopeless wanderer to the 
Evangelist whose work is the briefest, and whose 
style is the least perfect. He sometimes adds to 
the account of the others a notice of our Lord’s 
look (iii. 34, viii. 33, x. 21, x. 23); he dwells 
on human feelings and the tokens of them; on 
our Lord’s pity for the leper, and his strict 
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sharge not to publish the miracle (i. 41, 44); He 
‘loved ” the rich young man for his answers (x. 
21); He * looked round ” with anger when another 
occasion called it out (iii. 5); He groaned in spirit 
(vii. 34, viii. 12). All these are peculiar to Mark; 
and they would be explained most readily by the 
theory that one of the disciples most near to Jesus 
had supplied them. ‘To this must be added that 
whilst Mark goes over the same ground for the 
most part as the other Evangelists. and especially 
Matthew, there are many facts thrown in which 
prove that we are listening to an independent wit- 
ness. Thus the humble origin of Peter is made 
known through him (i. 16-20), and his connection 
with Capernaum (i. 29); he tells us that Levi was 
‘the son of Alphseus”’ (ii. 14), that Peter was 
the name given by our Lord to Simon (iii. 16), and 
Boanerges a surname added by Him to the names 
of two others (iii. 17); be assumes the existence 
of another body of disciples wider than the Twelve 
(iii. 32, iv. 10, 36, viii. 34, xiv. 51, 52); we owe to 
him the name of Jairus (v. 22), the word “ car- 
penter '* applied to our Lord (vi. 3), the nation of 
the * Syrophenician ‘’ woman (vii. 26); he substi- 
tutes Dalmanutha for the “ Magdala ’’ of Matthew 
(viii. 10); he names Bartimaeus (x. 46); he alone 
mentions that our Lord would not suffer any man 
to carry any vessel through the Temple (xi. 16); 
and that Simon of Cyrene was the father of Alex- 
ander and Rufus (xv. 21). All these are tokens of 
an independent writer, different from Matthew and 
Luke, and in the absence of other traditions it is 
natural to look to Peter. One might hope that 
much light would be thrown on this question from 
the way in which Peter is mentioned in the Gospel; 
but the evidence is not so clear as might have been 
expected. Peter is often mentioned without any 
special occasion for it (i. 36, v. 37, xi. 20-26, xiii. 
3, xvi. 7); but on the other hand there are passages 
from which it might seem that the writer knew less 
of the great Apostle. Thus in Matt. xv. 15, we 
have “ Peter;” in the parallel place in Mark only 
‘the disciples.’? The Apostle’s walking on the sea 
is omitted: so the blessing pronounced on him 
(Matt. xvi. 17-19), and the promise made to all 
- the Apostles in answer to him (Matt. xix. 28). 
Peter was one of those who were sent to prepare 
the Passover; yet Mark omits his name. ‘The 
word “ bitterly '' of Matthew and Luke is omitted 
hy Mark from the record of Peter's repentance; 
whilst the account of his denials is full and circum- 
stantial. It has been sought to account for these 
omissions on the ground of humility; but some 
may think that this cannot be the clew to all the 
places. But what we generalize from these pas- 
sages is, that the name Peter is peculiarly dealt 
with, added here, and there withdrawn, which 
would be explained if the writer had access to 
special information about Peter. On the whole, in 
spite of the doubtfulness of Eusebius'’s sources, and 
the almost self-contradiction into which he falls, the 
internal evidence inclines us to accept the account 
that this inspired Gospel has some connection with 
St. Peter, and records more exactly the preaching 
which he, guided by the Spirit of God, uttered for 
the instruction of the world. 

II. Relation of Mark to Matthew and Luke. — 
The results of criticism as to the relation of the 
three Gospels are somewhat humiliating. Up to 
this day three views are maintained with equal 
ardor: («) that Mark's Gospel is the original 
Gospel out of which the other two have been de- 
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veloped; (b) that it was a compilation from the 
other two, and therefore was written last; and (c* 
that it was copied from that of Matthew, and forms 
a link of transition between the other two. (a.) Of 
the first view Thierach may serve as the expositor. 
‘¢ No one,"* he says, “ will now venture to call Mark 
a mere epitomizer of Matthew and Luke. Were 
his Gospel an epitome of theirs, it would bear the 
marks of the attempt to combine in one the excel- 
lences of both; else the labor of epitome would have 
been without an object. But the very opposite is 
the case. We miss the peculiarities of Matthew 
and Luke. We find tlt which is common to both. 
And therefore, were Mark's Gospel a mere epitome 
of the others, we should have a third repetition of 
that which had been already twice related, with so 
little additional or more exact matter, that the 
intention and conduct of the writer would remain 
a riddle. This difficulty disappears, and a great 
step is made in threading the labyrinth of the 
Gospel harmony, when we see that Mark formed 
the basis of Matthew and Luke. Where they fol- 
low him they agree. Where they do not, as in the 
history of our Lord's childhood, in his discourses, 
and in his appearances after his resurrection, they 
differ widely, and each takes his own way” 
(Thiersch, Church History, p. 94, Carlyle’s trans- 
lation). But the amount of independent narrative 
is too great, in each of the others, to admit of their 
having derived their Gospels from Mark; and in 
the places which they have in common, each treats 
the events in an independent way, and not as a 
copyist. Still this opinion has been held by Herder, 
Storr, Wilke, Weisse, Reuss, Ewald, and others. 
(6.) The theory that Mark's Gospel is a compilation 
and abridgment of that of Matthew is maintained 
by Augustin, and after him by Euthymius and 
Michaelis. The facts on which it rests are clear 
enough. There are in St. Mark only about three 
events which St. Matthew does not narrate (Mark 
i. 23, viii. 22, xii. 41); and thus the matter of the 
two may be regarded as almost the same. But the 
form in St. Mark is, as we have seen, much briefer, 
and the omissions are many and important. The 
explanation is that Mark had the work of Matthew 
before him, and only condensed it. But many 
would make Mark a compiler from both the others 
(Griesbach, De Wette. etc.), arguing from passages 
where there is a curious resemblance to both (see 
De Wette, Handbuch, § 94 a). (c.) Lastly, the 
theory that the Gospel before us forms a sort of 
transition-link between the other two, standing 
midway between the Judaic tendency of Matthew 
and the Universalist or Gentile Gospel of St. Luke, 
need not trouble us much here [see above, p. 1697}. 
An account of these views may be found in Hilgen- 
feld's Krangelien. It is obvious that they refute 
one another: the same internal evidence suffices to 
prove that Mark is the first, and the last, and the 
intermediate. Let us return to the facts, and, 
taught by these contradictions what is the worth 
of ‘internal evidence," let us carry our speculations 
no further than the facts. The Gospel of Mark 
contains scarcely any events that are not recited by 
the others. There are verbal coincidences with 
each of the others, and sometimes peculiar words 
from both meet together in the parallel place in 
Mark. On the other hand, there are unmistakable 
marks of independence. He has passages 

to himself (as iii. 20, 21, iv. 26-29, vii. 31-37, viii 
99-96, xi. 11-14, xiv. 51, 59, xvi. 9-11), and a 
peculiar fullness of detail where he goes over the 
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same ground as the others. The beginning of his 
Gospel is peculiar; so is the end. Remarkable is 
the absence of passages quoted from the Old Testa- 
ment by the writer himself, who, however, recites 
such passages when used by our Lord. There are 
only two exceptions to this, namely, the opening 
verses of the Gospel, where Mal. iii. 1 and Is. xl. 3 
are cited; and a verse in the account of the cruci- 
fixion (xv. 28), where he quotes the words, ‘and 
He was numbered with the transgressors ”’ ({s. liii. 
12); but this is rejected hy Alford and Tischendorf 
as spurious, inserted here from Luke xxii. 37. After 
deducting these exceptions, 23 quotations from or 
references to the O. T. remain, in all of which it is 
either our Lord Himself who is speaking, or some 
one addressing Him. 

The hypothesis which best meets these facts is, 
that whilst the matter common to all three Evan- 
gelists, or to two of them,® is derived from the oral 
teaching of the Apostles, which they had purposely 
reduced to a common form, our Evangelist writes 
as an independent witness to the truth, and not as 
a compiler; and that the tradition that the Gospel 
was written under the sanction of Peter, and its 
matter in some decree derived from him, is made 
probable hy the evident traces of an eye-witness in 
many of the narratives. The omission and abridg- 
ment of our Lord's discourses, and the sparing use 
of O. T. quotations, mizht be accounted for by the 
special destination of the Gospel, if we had surer 
data for ascertaining it; but it was for Gentiles, 
with whom illustrations from the O. T. would have 
less weight, and the purpose of the writer was to 
present a clear and vivid picture of the acts of our 
Lord’s human life, rather than a full record of his 
divine doctrine. We may thankfully own that, 
with little that is in substance peculiar to himself, 
the Evangelist does occupy for us a distinct position, 
and supply a definite want, in virtue of these char- 
acteristics. 

III. This Gospel written primarily for Gentiles. 
— We have seen that the Evangelist scarcely refers 
to the O. T. in his own person. The word Law 
(vdéuos) does not once occur. ‘The genealogy of our 
Lord is likewise omitted. Other matters interesting 
chiefly to the Jews are likewise omitted; such as 
the references to thea QO. T. and Law in Matt. xii. 
5-7, the reflections on the request of the Scribes 
and Pharisees for a sign, Matt. xii. 38-45; the 
parable of the king’s son, Matt. xxii. 1-14; and 
the awful denunciation of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
in Matt. xxiii. Explanations are given in some 
places, which Jews could not require: thus, Jordan 
is a * river’? (Mark i. 5; Matt. iii. 6); the Phari- 
sees, etc. ‘used to fast’? (Mark ii. 18; Matt. ix. 
14), and other customs of theirs are described 
(Mark vi. 1-4; Matt. xv. 1, 2); “the time of fics 
was not yet,” t. e. at the season of the Passover 
(Mark xi. 13; Matt. xxi. 19); the Sadducees’ worst 
tenet is mentioned (Mark xii. 18); the Mount of 
Ofives is © over against the temple’? (Mark xiii. 3; 
Matt. xxiv. 3); at the Passover men eat “ un- 
leavened bread" (Mark xiv. 1, 12; Matt. xxvi. 2, 
17), and explanations are given which Jews would 
not need (Mark xv. 6, 16, 42; Matt. xxvii. 15, 27, 
57). Matter that might offend is omitted, as Matt. 
x. 5, 6, vi. 7, 8. Passages, not always peculiar to 
Mark, abound in his Gospel, in which the an- 


@ Mark has 39 sections common to all three; 23 
sommon to him and Matthew; and 18 common to him 
and Luke. 
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tagonism between the pharisaic legal spirit and the 
Gospel come out strongly (i. 22, ii. 19, 22, x. 5, 
vili. 15), which hold out hopes to the heathen ot 
admission to the kingdom of heaven even without 
the Jews (xii. 9), and which put ritual forms below 
the worship of the heart (ii. 18, iii. 1-5, vii. 5-23). 
Mark alone preserves those words of Jesus, * ‘The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath "’ (ii. 27). Whilst he omits the invective 
against the Pharisees, he indicates by a touch of 
his own how Jesus condemned them * with anger” 
(iii. 5). When the Lord purges the Temple of 
those that polluted it, He quotes a passage of Isaiah 
(Ivi. 7); but Mark alone reporta as part of it the 
words ‘of all nations ’’ (xi. 17). Mark alone makes 
the Scribe admit that love is better than sacrifices 
(xii. 33). From the general testimony of these 
places, whatever may be objected to an inference 
from one or other amongst them, there is little 
doubt but that the Gospel was meant for use in the 
first instance amongst Gentiles. But the facts give 
no warrant for the dream that the first Evangelist 
represents the Judaic type of Christianity, and the 
third the Pauline; and that Mark occupies an in- 
termediate position, marking the transition from 
one to the other! In St. Mark we have the Gospel 
as it was preached to all the world, and it is so 
presented as to suit the wants of Gentiles. But 
there is not a trace of the wish, conscious or un- 
conscious, to assist in any change of Christian 
belief or modes of thinking. In all things it is a 
calm history, not a polemical pleading. 

IV. Jime when the Gospel was written. — It 
will be understood from what has been said, that 
nothing positive can be asserted as to the time 
when this Gospel was written. The traditions are 
contradictory. Irenseus says that it was written 
after the death (%o50y, but Grabe would translate, 
wrongly, departure from Rome) of the Apostle 
Peter (Eusebius, H. F. v. 8); but we have seen 
above, that in other passages it is supposed to be 
written during Peter’s lifetime (us. //. /. vi. 14, 
and ii. 15). In the Bible there is nothing to decide 
the question. It is not likely that it dates before 
the reference to Mark in the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians (iv. 10), where he is only introduced as a . 
relative of Barnabas, as if this were his greatest 
distinction; and this epistle was written about A. D. 
62. If after coming to Asia Minor on Paul's send- 
ing he went on and joined Peter at Babylon, he 
may have then acquired, or rather completed, that 
knowledge of Peter's preaching, which tradition 
teaches us to look for in the Gospel, and of which 
there is so much internal evidence; and soon after 
this the Gospel may have been composed. On the 
other hand, it was written before the destruction 
of Jerusalein (xiii. 13, 24-30, 33, &c.). Probably, 
therefore, it was written between A. p. 63 and 70. 
But nothing can be certainly determined on this 
point. 

V. Place where the Gospel was written. — The 
place is as uncertain as the time. Clement, Euse- 
bius, Jerome, and Epiphanius, pronounce for Rome, 
and many moderns take the same view. The Latin 
expressions in the Gospel prove nothing; for there 
is little doubt that, wherever the Gospel was written, 
the writer had been at Rome, and so knew its lan- 
guage. Chrysostom thinks Alexandria; but this 
is not confirmed by other testimony. 

VI. Langurge. — The Gospel was wiitten in 
Greek: of this there can be no doubt if ancient 
testimony is to weizh. Baronius indeed, on the 
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authority of an old Syriac translation, asserts that 
Latin was the original language; and some MSS. 
referred to in Scholz (Greck Test. p. xxx.) repeat 
the same; but this arises no doubt from the belief 
that it was written at Rome and for Gentiles. This 
opinion and its grounds Wahl has travestied by 
supposing that the Gospel was written at Alex- 
andria in Coptic. A Latin Gospel written for the 
use of Roman Christians would not have been lost 
without any mention of it in an ancient writer. 

VIL. Genuineness of the Gospel. —Schleiermacher 
was the first perhaps to question that we have in 
our present Gospel that of which Papias speaks, on 
the yround that his words would apply to a simpler 
and less orderly composition (Studien wu. Aritiken, 
1832). Accordingly the usual assumption of a later 
editor is brought in, as in the case of St. Luke's 
Gospel [see p. 1697]. But the words of Papias 
require no such aid (Euseb. H. £. iii. 39), nor 
would such authority be decisive if they did. All 
ancient testimony makes Mark the author of a 
certain Gospel, and that this is the Gospel which 
has come down to us, there is not the least his- 
torical ground for doubting. Owing to the very few 
sections peculiar to Mark, evidence from patristic 
quotation is somewhat difticult to produce. Justin 
Martyr, however, quotes ch. ix. 44, 46, 48, xii. 30, 
and iii. 17, and Ireneus cites both the opening 
and closing words (iii. 10, 6). An important tes- 
timony in any case, but doubly so from the doubt 
that has been cast on the closing verses (xvi. 9-19). 
Concerning these verses see Meyer's, Alford’s, and 
Tischendorf's notes. The passage is rejected by 
the majority of modern critics, on the testimony 
of Mss. [particularly the Vatican and the Sinaitic] 
and of old writers and on the internal evidence of 
the diction. Though it is probable that this sec- 
tion is from a different hand, and was annexed to 
the Gospel soon after the time of the Apostles. it 
must be remembered that it is found in three of 
the four great uncial MSS. (A C D), and is quoted 
without any question by Irenseus. Among late 
critics Olshausen still pronounces for its genuine- 
ness. With the exception of these few verses the 
genuineness of the Gospel is placed above the reach 
of reasonable doubt. 

VILL. Style and Diction. — The purpose of the 
Evangelist seems to be to place before us a vivid 
picture of. the earthly acts of Jesus. The style is 
peculiarly suitable to this. He uses the present 
tense instead of the narrative aorist, almost in every 
chapter. The word ed@éws, * straightway,”’ is used 
by St. Mark forty-one times. The first person is 
preferred to the third (iv. 39, v. 8, 9, 12, vi. 2, 3, 
ol, 33, ix. 25, 33, xii. 6). Precise and minute de- 
tails as to persons, places, and numbers, abound in 
the narrative. All these tend to give force and 
vividness to the picture of the human life of our 
Lord. On the other side, the facts are not very 
exactly arranged; they are often connected by 
nothing more definite than xaf and wdAw. Its 
conciseness sometimes makes this Gospel more 
obscure than the others (i. 13, ix. 5, 6, iv. 10-384). 

Many peculiarities of diction may be noticed; 
amongst them the following: 1. Hebrew (Ara- 
maic) words are used, but explained for Gentile 
readers (iii. 17, 22, v. 41, vii. 11, 34, ix. 43, x. 46, 
xiv. 36, xv. 22, 34). 2. Latin words are very fre- 
quent, as Syvdpiov, Aeyewv, owexovAdTwp, KEevTU- 
olwy, xjvaus, xodpdytns, ppayyeAAdw, wpaita- 

tov, kéorns. 3. Unusual words or phrases are found 
bee. as didmiva, ix. 8; dxicuyrpéxev, ix. 25; 
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vouvex@s, Xi. 34; vdp8os miorixh, Xiv. 38; dvechdw, 
xv. 46; figie, i. 34, xi. 16; wpooxaprepeiy (of 8 
thing), iii. 9; éwl 7d wpooxepdAaiov naberSeuy, 
iv. 38; mpoéAaBe uploat, xiv. 8. 4. Diminutives 
are frequent. 6. The substantive is often repeated 
instead of the pronoun; as (to cite from ch. ii. 
only) ii. 16, 18, 20, 22, 27, 28. 6. Negatives are 
accumulated for the sake of emphasis (vii. 12, ix. 
8, xii. 34, xv. 5, i. 44 (odmérs ob ph, xiv. 25, ete., 
etc.). 7. Words are often added to adverbs for 
the sake of emphasis; as rére ey exelyn 1H Tuépa, 
ii. 20; Ssawayrds vunrds wal yyuépas, ver. 5; ev- 
Ows pera orovdijs, Vi. 25; also vii. 21, viii. 4, x. 
20, xiii. 29, xiv. 30, 43. 8. The same idea is often 
repeated under another expression, as, i. 42, ii. 25, 
viii. 15, xiv. 68, ete. 9. And sometimes the rep- 
etition is effected by means of the opposite, as in 
i. 22, 44, and many other places. 10. Sometimes 
emphasis is given by simple reiteration, as in ii. 
15, 19. 11. The elliptic use of fya, like that of 
Swos in classical writers, is found, ver. 23. 12. 
The word éwepwr@y is used twenty-five times in 
this Gospel. 13. Instead of guuBovAioy AauBa- 
very of Matt., Mark has ogupBovAroy woreiy, iii. 
6, xv. 1. 14. There are many words peculiar to 
Mark; thus &Aados, Vii. 37, ix. 17, 25; éx@ap- 
BeioOar, ix. 15, xiv. 33, xvi. 5,6: evaynari(erba, 
ix. 36, x. 16; xevruplwy, xv. 39, 44, 45; xpopep- 
iuvay, xiii. 11; xrpoowopeverOat, X. 35; oridBew, 
ix. 3; orotBds, xi. 8; cuvOdAiBew, V- 24, 31; 
ondaAnt, ix. 44, 46, 48; wardidOev, ix. 21, opup- 
vice, xv. 23. 

The diction of St. Mark presents the difficulty 
that whilst it abounds in Latin words, and in ex- 
pressions that recall Latin equivalents, it is still 
much more akin to the Hebraistic diction of St. 
Matthew than to the purer style of St. Luke. 

IX. Quotations from the Old Testament. — The 
following list of references to the Old Testament is 
nearly or quite complete: — 


Mark {. 2. Mal. iff. 1. 

i. & Is. xl. 8. 

j. 44. Lev. xiv. 2. 
fi. 25. 1 Sam. xxi. 6. 
iv. 12. Is. vi. 10. 

vii. 6. Is. xxix. 18. 
vii. 10. Ex. xx. 12, xxi. 17. 
ix. 44. Ie. Ixvi. 24. 

x. 4. Deut. xxiv. 1. 

x. 7. Gen. ti. 24. — 
x. 19. Ex. xx. 17. 
xi. 17. Is. ivi. 7; Jer. wi. 11. 
xii. 10. Ps. exviil. 22. 

xii. 19. Deut. xxv. 6. 
xii. 26. Ex. iif. 6. 

xii. 29. Deut. vi. 4. 
xii. 81. Lev. xix. 18. 
xii. 836. Ps. cx. 1. 
xiif. 14. Dan. ix. 27. 
xili. 24. Is. xiii. 10. 
xiv. 27. Zech. xiii. 7, 
xiv. 62. Dan. vii. 18. 


xv, 28(?) Is. lili. 12. 
xv. 34. «Ps. xxii. 1. 


X. Contents of the Gospel. — Though this Gos- 
pel has little historical matter which is not shared 
with some other, it would be a great error to sup- 
pose that the voice of Mark could have been 
silenced without injury to the divine harmony. 
The minute painting of the scenes in which the 
Lord took part, the fresh and lively mode of the 
narration, the very absence of the precious dis- 
courses of Jesus, which, interposed between his 
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deeds, would have delayed the action, all give to|J. H. Scholten, Het oudste evangelie. 


this Gospel a character of its own. It is the his- 
tory of the war of Jesus against sin and evil in the 
world during the time that He dwelt as a Man 
among men. Its mutto might well be, as Lange 
observes, those wurds of Peter: ‘* How God anointed 
Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with 
power; who went about doing govd, and healing 
all that were oppressed of the Devil; for God was 
with Him ”’ (Acts x. 38). It develops a series of 
acts of this conflict, broken by times of rest and 
refreshing, in the wilderness or on the mountain. 
It records the exploits of the Son of God in the 
war avainst Satan, and the retirement in which 
after each He returned to commune with his 
Father, and bring back fresh strength for new 
encounters. ‘Thus the passage from ii. 1 to iii. 6 
describes his first conflict with the Pharisees, and 
it ends in a conspiracy of Pharisees and Herodians 
for his destruction, before which He retires to the 
sea (iii. 7). The passage from iii. 13 to vi. 6 con- 
tains the account of* his conflict with the unbelief 
of his own countrymen, ending with those remark- 
able words, *« Ainl He could there do no mighty 
work, save that He laid his hands upon a few sick 
folk and healed them; then, constrained (so to 
speak) in his working by their resistance, He retired 
for that time from the struggle, and “ went round 
about the villuves teaching ’’ (vi. 6). 

The principal divisions in the Gospel are these: — 
1. John the Baptist and Jesus (i. 1-13). 2. Acts 
of Jesus in Galilee (i. L4-ix. 50). 3. Teaching in 
Per:ea, where the spirit of the new kingdom of 
the Gospel is brought out (x. 1-34). 4. Teaching, 
trials, and sufferings in Jerusalem. Jesus revealing 
Himself as Founder of the new kingdom (x. 35- 
and xv. 47). 5. Resurrection (xvi.). 


Sources. —The works quoted under LUKE, and 
besides them, Davidson, /ntroduction to N. T. 
(Bagster, 1848); Lange, Bibelwerk, part ii.. and 
Leben Jesu; Fritzsche on St. Mark (Leipzig, 
1830); Kuhn, Leben Jesu, vol. i. (Mainz, 1838), 
and Sepp, Leben Christi (1843-46). W. T. 


* Additional Literature. — The most important 
works on the Gospel of Mark are mentioned in the 
supplement to the article GosPELs, vol. ii. p. 959 
ff. In addition, however, to the critical works of 
Wilke (1838), Hilgenfeld (1850),. Baur (1851), 
James Smith of Jordanhill (1853), Holtzmann 
(1863), Weizsiicker (1804), with others there re- 
ferred to, and the commentaries of Kuinoel, Ols- 
hausen, DeWette, Meyer, Bleek, Lange, Nast, etc., 
the following deserve to be noted: Knobel, De 
Le. Marci Origine, Vratisl. 1831; Hitzig, Veber 
Johannes Marcus u. seine Schriften, oder welcher 
Johannes hat die Offenbarung verfasst? Ziirich, 
1843; Grider, art. Ifarcus Evangelist, in Herzog’s 
Real-Encykl. ix. 44-51 (1858); Kenrick, The (ros- 
pel of Mark the Protevingelium, in his Biblical 
/sstys, Lond. 1864, 12mo, pp. 1-68; Hilgenfeld, 
Das Marcus- Evangelium uw. die Marcus-Hypothese, 
in his Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol., 1864, vii. 287-333 ; 
and Marcus zwischen Matthdus u. Lucas, ibid., 
1866, ix. 82-113; Zeller, Zum Marcus-Evange- 
lium, in Hilgenfeld's Zeischr. f. wiss. Theol. 1865, 
viii. 398-328, 385-408; H. U. Maijboom, Ges- 
chiedenis en Critiek der Murcus-Hypothese, Amst. 
135; J. H. A. Michelsen, Het Lvangelie van 
Markus, 1° gedeclte, Amst. 1867; Aug. Kloster- 
mann, Das Murkusevangelium nach seinem Quel- 
lenwerthe f. d. eving. (reschichte, Gitt. 1867; 
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wearde en den ooraprong der evanyclien naar Mat 
theus en Marcus, Leiden, 1868; Davidson, Jntrod. 
to the Study of the N. T., Lond. 1868, ii. 76-123. 
For an historical outline of the discussions respecting 
the relation of Mark's Gospel to those of Matthew 
and Luke, see Holtgzmann in Bunsen's Bidelwerk, 
vol. viii. (1866), pp. 29-55. Many recent critics, 
besides those mentioned in the preceding article 
(p. 1788 6), as Smith of Jordanhill, Kenrick, Ritschl 
(Theol. Juhrb. 1851), Holtzmann, Weiss (Theol. 
Stud. u. Krit. 1861), Schenkel, Weizsiicker, and 
Meyer in the later editions of his Aommentar, re 
gard Mark as the earliest and most original of the 
first three Gospels, most of them, however, resort- 
ing to the hypothesis of an earlier, perhaps Petrine 
Gospel, which forms its basis. The subject has been 
discussed with great fullness by Holtzmann. On the 
other hand, Hilgenfeld strenuously maintains the 
secondary and derivative churacter of Mark's Gos- 
pel, and Davidson, in his new Introduction (1868), 
as well as Bleek, adheres substantially to the view 
of Griesbach, arguing that it was mainly compiled 
from Matthew and Luke. Against the supposition 
that any one of the Evangelists copied from the 
others, see particularly the dissertation of Mr. Nor- 
ton, * On the Origin of the Correspondences among 
the First Three Gospels," in his /ridences of the 
Genuineness of the Gospels, 2d ed. (1846), vol. i. 
Addit. Note D., pp. evi.-ccxiii. 
Among the special commentaries we may notice 
the following: Victor Antiochenus (fl. A. D. 401), 
ed. by C. F. Matthzei (Bleropos wpeoB. "Avr. kal 
dAAwy Tivwy sila christs €is Td Kata Mdp- 
ov &y. evaryyéAtov), w, 1775, Latin trans- 
lation in Muz. Bibl. Patrum, iv. 370 ff. (comp. 
Lardner, Works, iv. 581 ff., ed. 1829); Possinus, 
Catena Grecorum Patrum in Marcum, Rome, 
1673, fol.; Cramer, Catena Grecorum Patrum 
tn Evv. Matth. et Marci, Oxon. 1840; Euthymius 
Zigabenus (in Migne’s Putrol. Greca, vol. cxxix.), 
and Theophylact (iid. vol. cxxiii.); see more fully 
under LUKE, GOSPEL OF, p. 1699 ; G. A. Heupe- 
lius, Maret Evang. Nolis gram.-hist.-crit. illus- 
fratum, Argent. 1716; J. Elsner, Com. philol.-crit. 
in Ev. Maret, Traj. ad Rhen. 1773; C. F. A. 
Fritzsche, Lv:ing. Marci recensuit et cum Comm. 
perpetuis edidit, Lips. 1830, a very elaborate philo- 
logical commentary; James Ford, The Goapel of St. 
Mark dlustrated from Ancient and Modern Au 
thors, Loud. 1849; J. A. Alexander, The Gospel 
according to Mark explained, New York, 1858, 
perhaps the best commentary in English, being at 
the same time scholarly and popular; (N. N. Whit- 
ing,) The Gospel according to Mark, translated 
from the Greek, on the Basis of the Common Lng- 
lish Verston, with Notes, New York, 1858 (Amer. 
Bible Union). The translation of Lange's Com- 
mentary by Prof. W. G. T. Shedd, New York, 
1866, forming, with Oosterzee on Luke, vol. ii. of 
the N. T. series, and the new (3th) edition of Mey- 
er's Kiril. exeg. Handb. tb. d. Evv. des Markus et 
Lukas (Gott. 1867), should also be mentioned 
here. A. 


MAR’MOTH (Mappuw6f; Alex. Mapyaér: 
Marinoth) = MEREMoTH the priest, the son of 
Uriah (1 Esdr. viii. 62; comp. Ezr. viii. 33). 


MA’ROTH (979 [bitterness, pl. Ges.]: 
63uyn in both MSS.: and so also Jerome, in 
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Amaritudinibus), one of the towns of the western 
lowland of Judah whose names are alluded to or 
played upon by the prophet Micah in the warning 
with which his prophecy opens (i. 12). The allu- 
sion turns on the signification of Maroth — « bit- 
ternesses."’ It is not elsewhere mentioned, nor 
has the name been encountered by travellers. 
Schwarz’s conjecture (107), that it is a contraction 
of Maarath, is not very happy, as the latter con- 
tains the letter ain, which but very rarely disap- 
pears under any process to which words are sub- 
jected. G. 


* MARKET occurs in the O. T. only in the 
27th chap. of Ezekiel (vv. 13, 17, 19, 25), where it 


is the rendering of the Hebr. ANY", which in 
the same chapter is five times (in vv. 9, 27, 33, 34) 
translated “ merchandise."’ In the N. T. it is used 
as the equivalent of the Greek word d-yopd, which, 
however, is rendered market-pluce in Matt, xx. 3; 
Mark xii. 88: Luke vii. 82; Acts xvi. 19; and in 
Mark vi. 56 is translated “ street’? (apparently after 
the Vulg. in plcteis). 

The market was not only a place of traffic, but 
also of general resort. It was frequented by per- 
sons in search of amusement (cf. Matt. xi. 16; Luke 
vii. 32) or of employment (Matt. xx. 3), and in 
time of calamity (Iccles. xii. 5 LXX.; cf. Is. xv. 3). 
There justice was commonly administered, and 
inany other public atlairs transacted; there, too, 
prophets and public teachers found their auditors 
(cf. Jer. xvii. 19; Prov. i. 20 f., viii. 1 f.; Luke 
xiii. 26). They were “market-luungers " (&-yopaiot) 
who aided the Jewish persecutors of Paul at Thes- 
salonica (Acts xvii. 5). Accordingly, the word 
sometimes appears to designate little more than a 
place of publicity (Matt. xxiii. 7; Mark xii. 38; 
Luke xi. 43, xx. 46). 

The market-places in the cities of Palestine, at 
least in the earlier times, lay just within the gates 
(GATES, vol. i. p. 871; see also Thomson's Land 
and Book, i. 29 ff.].. They sometimes consisted of 
something more than a bare, open space, if we 
may judge from 1 Esdr. ii. 18 (17), where we read 
of “building (ofxodouove1) the market-places :” 
ef. Joseph. B. J. i. 21,§ 8. And it is doubtful 
whether they were always situated close to the city 
gates (Joseph. B. J. v. 4, § 1; v. 12, § 3; Veta, p. 
22). Certainly in Jerusalem trade seems not to 
have been contined to the neighborhood of the 
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gates; for we read in Jer. xxxvii. 21 of the bakery 


street (YW) (cf. also Neh. iii. 32), in Josephus 
(B. J. v. 8, § 1), of the wool-mart, the copper- 
smiths’ shops, the clothes market, and (8. J. v. 4, 
§ 1) of the valley of the cheese-makers, while in 
the rabbinical writings still other associated trades 
are mentioned, as the corn-inarket, meat-market, 
etc. (For illustrations of modern usages, see Tobler's 
Denkhblatter aus Jerusalem, pp. 139 ff., 142 f., 373 f., 
&c.) Accordingly, the supposition is not an im- 
probable one that in the larger cities a market for 
the sale of country produce, cattle, etc., was held 
in piazze near the gates, while tratlic in manufac- 
tured articles was grouped in bazaars, or ovllections 
of shops within —a usage not unknown in the East 
at the present day [STREET] (see Hackett's /é/ue- 
trations of Scripture, p. 69 ff.). On the approach 
of the Sabbath, or of a festival, a signal from a 
trumpet was given “between the two evenings” 
[Day, vol. i. p. 568] that work snould cease and the 
markets be closed. They remained shut also on 
days of public mourning. Foreigners seem to have 
been free to engage in traffic (Neh. xiii. 16, x. 31); 
indeed, the wandering habits of oriental traders 
are indicated by the primary signification (‘one 
who travels about") of “TVD and 937, two of 
the most common Hebrew words to denote a mer- 
chant, (see Jas. iv. 13, and Hackett’s /Uustrations, 
ete. p. 70 f.). The falsification of weights and 
measures was vigorously proscribed by Moses and 
the prophets (Lev. xix. 35, 36; Deut. xxv. 13, 15; 
Ezek. xlv. 10 ff.; Amos viii. 5; Micah vi. 10 f.; ef. 
Prov. xi. 1, xvi. 11, xx. 10, 23). On the medium 
of trade see MONEY. 

Respecting “the market’ at Athens, where Paul 
“disputed daily,’ according to the practice of pub- 
lic teachers, at least from the time of Socrates, see 
ATHENS, vol. i. p. 194. A detailed account (of 
course somewhat conjectural) of the place and its 


‘environs is given in Conybeare and Howson's Life 


and Lpp. of St. Paul, i. 354 f., Am. ed., and a lively 
description of the scenes that were to be witnessed 
there may be found in Felton’s Lectures on Ancicnt 
and Modern Greece, i. 375 ff.; ef. Becker's Chan- 
cles, 2d Eng. ed., p. 277 ff. The “ market-plice”’ 
of Philippi, and the proceedings before the « pra- 
tors *’ there, must derive illustration from the foren- 
sic usages of Rome, of which Philippi as a Koman 
colny was a miniature likeness. J. H. T. 
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